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BOOK  III.' 

CONTAINING 

THE  THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS, 
FROM  THE  REIGN  OF  KING  EGBERT  TO  THE  TIME  OF 
WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 


Now  remaineth,  likewise  as  before  I  did  in  describing  the  descent 
and  diversity  of  the  seven  kings,  all  together  reigning  and  ruling 
in  this  land,  so  to  prosecute  in  like  order  the  lineal  succession  of 
those,  who,  after  Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  governed  and 
ruled  solely,  until  the  conquest  of  William  the  Norman ;  first  ex- 
pressing their  names,  and  afterwards  importing  such  acts,  as  in  their 
time  happened  in  the  Church  worthy  to  be  noted.  Albeit,  as  touch- 
ing the  acts  and  doings  of  these  kings,  because  they  are  sufficiently 
and  at  large  described,  and  taken  out  of  Latin  writers  into  the 
English  tongue,  by  divers  and  sundry  authors,  and  namely  in  the 
History"  or  Chronicle  of  Fabian ;  I  shall  not  spend  much  travail 
thereupon,  but  rather  refer  the  reader  to  him  or  to  some  other,  where 
the  troublesome  tumults  between  the  Englishmen  and  the  Danes  at 
that  time  may  be  seen,  whoso  listeth  to  read  them.  1  have  fur- 
nished a  table  of  their  names  and  reigns ;  and  the  acts  done  under 
their  reigns  I  have  compendiously  abridged,  using  such  brevity  as 
the  matter  would  allow. 

Therein  is  to  be  noted,  that,  before  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, the  Danes  obtained  the  crown  under  their  captain,  Canute, 
who  reigned  nineteen  years.  Harold  Harefoot,  son  of  Canute, 
reigned  about  four  years  ;  Hardicanute,  son  of  Canute,  two  years  ; 
Edward  the  Confessor,  an  Englishman,  son  of  Ethelred,  twenty- 
four  years  ;  Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  an  usurper,  one  year ; 
and  William  the  Conqueror,  a  Norman,  reigned  twenty-one  years 
and  ten  months. 

(1)  Edition  1563,  p.  10.  Eu.  1583,  p.  135.  Ed.  1596,  p.  126.  Ed.  1684,  vol.  i.  p.  150.— N.B.  The 
first  eight  pages  of  the  Latin  Edition  of  1559.  bring  the  reader  down  to  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
'°ngs  of  a  Convocation  of  Bishops,  holden  at  Lambeth,  in  the  time  of  Wickliff,  a.d.  1377  —Ed 
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DANISH  INVASION  OF  ENGLAND. 


5 


EGBERT  THE  GREAT, 


first  into 
the  north 


A.D. 

KING   OF    THE   WEST    SAXONS,  AFTERWARDS    MONARCH    OF    THE  800. 
WHOLE  REALM. 

In  the  reign  of  Brightric,  a  little  before  mentioned,  about  the 
year  of  grace  795,  there  was  in  his  dominion  a  noble  personage,  In  this 
of  some  called  Egbert,  of  some  Ethelbert,  of  some  Ethelbright ;  ^hcearx 
who,  being  feared  of  the  same  Brightric,  because  he  was  of  kingly  panes 
blood  and  near  unto  the  crown,  was,  by  the  force  and  conspiracy  of 
the  aforenamed  Brightric,  chased  and  pursued  out  of  the  land  of  JJJJJ* aIld 
Britain  into  France,  where  he  endured  till  the  death  of  the  said  driven 
Brightric ;  after  the  hearing  whereof  Egbert  sped  him  eftsoons  out  of  °u  agam 
France  unto  his  country  of  West-Sax,  where  he  in  such  wise  behaved 
himself  that  he  obtained  the  regiment  and  governance  of  the  above- 
said  kingdom. 

Bernulph,  king  of  Mercia,  abovementioned,  and  other  kings,  had  a.d.  807 
this  Egbert  in  such  derision,  that  they  made  of  him  divers  scoffing 
jests  and  scorning  rhymes,  all  which  he  sustained  for  a  time.  But 
when  he  was  more  established  in  h*s  kingdom,  and  had  proved  the 
minds  of  his  subjects,  and  especially  God  working  withal,  he  after- 
ward assembled  his  knights,  and  gave  to  the  said  Bernulph  a  battle,  in  a.d.  823, 
a  place  called  Elinden,  in  the  province  of  Hampton  ;l  and,  notwith- 
standing in  that  fight  were  great  odds  of  number,  as  six  or  eight  against 
one,  yet  Egbert  (through  the  might  of  the  Lord,  who  giveth  victory 
as  pleaseth  him)  had  the  better,  and  won  the  field  ;2  which  done,  he 
seized  that  lordship  into  his  hand  ;  and  that  also  done,  he  made  war 
upon  the  Kentish  Saxons,  and  at  length  of  them,  in  like  wise,  ob- 
tained the  victory.    And,  as  it  is  in  Polychronicon  testified,  he  also  a  d.  827 
subdued  Northumberland,3  and  caused  the  kings  of  these  three  king- 
doms to  live  under  him  as  tributaries,  or  joined  them  to  his  kingdom.* 
This  Egbert  also  won  from  the  Britons  or  Welshmen  the  town  of 
Chester,5  which  they  had  kept  possession  of  till  this  day.   After  these 
and  other  victories,  he,  peaceably  enjoying  the  land,  called  a  council 
of  his  lords  at  Winchester,  where,  by  their  advice,  he  was  crowned 
king  and  chief  lord  over  this  land,  which  before  that  day  was  called  This  ]arid 
Britain  ;  but  then  he  sent  out  into  all  coasts  of  the  land  his  com-  fi»g£ 
mandments  and  commissions,  charging  straitly  that,  from  that  day  Angiia. 
forward,  the  Saxons  should  be  called  Angles,  and  the  land  Angiia. 

About  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Egbert,  the  heathenish  a.d.  832 
people  of  the  Danes,  which  a  little  before  had  made  horrible  destruc-  Danes 
tion  in  Northumberland,  and  especially  in  the  isle  of  Lindisfarn,  where  Jecond  e 
they  spoiled  the  churches,  and  murdered  the  ministers,  with  men,  JJJS6^ 
women,  and  children,  after  a  cruel  manner,  entered  now  the  second6  land, 
time,  with  a  great  host,  into  this  land,  and  spoiled  the  isle  of  Sheppy 
in  Kent,  or  near  to  Kent ;  where7  Egbert,  hearing  thereof,  assembled 
his  people,  and  met  with  them  at  Charmouth :  but  in  that  conflict  a.d.  833 
he  sped  not  so  well  as  he  was  wont  in  times  before,  but  with  his  Apvewo*. 

(1)  "  Elindon  in  Hamptuensi  provincia."  Polychr.    Most  of  the  historians,  however,  say, 
"  EUandune,"  i,  e.  Wilton. — Ed. 

(2)  Of  this  victory  went  a  proverb,—"  Rivus  cruore  rubuit,  ruina  restitit,  foetore  tabuit." 

(3)  See  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  Angl.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  [Also  Harpsfield,  Hist.  Eccl.  Secul.  8,  c.  21.— Ed.] 

(4)  Ex  Flor.  Hist.  (5)  "  Chester1'  here  means  Caerleon  :  see  vol.  i.  p.  338,  note. — Ed. 

(6)  More  correctly,  "  the  third  time  :"  see  vol.  i.  p.  378,  note  (3). — Ed. 

(7)  "  Where  "  here  means  "  whereupon."  "  Whereof  hearynge,  the  kynge  Egbert,"  &c.  Fabian, 
—Ed. 
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A  BISHOP  MADE  A  KING. 


Egbert,  kniglits  was  compelled  to  forsake  the  field.    Notwithstanding,  in  the 
A  j).  next  battle,  the  said  Egbert,  with  a  small  power,  overthrew  a  great 
833.    multitude  of  them,  and  so  drave  them  back.1    The  next  year  follow- 
se7~  ing,  the  said  Danes  presuming  upon  their  victory  before,  made  their 
Appendix.  returr)  again  into  the  land  westward,  where  joining  with  the  Britons, 
by  their  help  and  power  they  assailed  the  lands  of  Egbert,  and  did 
much  harm  in  many  places  of  his  dominion  and  elsewhere  ;  so  that 
after  this  day  they  were  continually  abiding  in  one  place  of  the 
realm  of  England  or  other,  till  the  time  of  Hardicanutc,  last  king 
of  the  Danes1  blood  ;  so  that  many  of  them  were  married  to  English 
women,  and  many  that  now  be,  or  in  times  past  were,  called  English- 
men, are  descended  of  them.    And  albeit  that  they  were  many  and 
sundry  times  driven  out  of  the  land,  and  chased  from  one  country  to 
another,  yet,  that  notwithstanding,  they  ever  gathered  new  strength 
and  power,  that  they  abode  still  within  the  land. 
England      And  thus,  as  by  stories  appears,  this  troublesome  land  of  Britain, 
piagueT8  now  ca^e(i  England,  hath  been  hitherto  by  five  sundry  outward  nations 
by  other  plagued  :  first,  by  the  Romans  ;  then,  by  the  Scots  and  Picts  ;  thirdly, 
by  the  Saxons ;  fourthly,  by  the  Danes,  of  whose  outrageous  cruelty 
and  hostility  our  English  histories2  do  most  exclaim  and  complain  ; 
fifthly,  by  the  Normans,  who,  I  pray  God,  may  be  the  last. 

Then  it  folio weth  in  the  story,  that  the  time  of  this  persecution 
of  the  aforesaid  pagans  and  Danes  continuing,  King  Egbert,  when 
he  had  ruled  the  West  Saxons,  and  over  the  more  part  of  England, 
by  the  term  of  seven  and  thirty  years,  died,  and  was  buried  at  Win- 
chester, leaving  to  his  son  Ethelwolf  his  kingdom,  who  first  was 
bishop  of  Winchester,  (as  Hoveden  recordeth,)  and  after,  upon  neces- 
sity, made  king,  leaving  withal,  and  pronouncing  this  saying  to  his 
son,  "  Felicem  fore  si  regnum,  quod  multa  rexerat  industria,  ill e 
consueta  genti  ill i  non  interrumperet  ignavia." 

ETHELWOLF. 

A.  D.  Ethelwolf,  the  son  of  Egbert,  in  his  former  age  had  entered 
837.  into  the  order  of  sub-deacon,  as  some  others  say,  was  made  bishop 
of  Winchester;  but  afterwards,  being  the  only  son  of  Egbert,  was 
made  king  through  the  dispensation,  as  Fabian  saith,  of  Pope  Pas- 
chal :3  but  that  cannot  be,  for  Paschal  then  was  not  bishop  :  so  that, 
by  the  computation  of  time,  it  should  rather  seem  to  be  Gregory  IV.4 
This  Gregory  IV.  was  the  third  pope  who  succeeded  after 
Paschal  I.,  being  but  four  years  betwixt  them  :  which  Paschal  suc- 
ceeded after  Stephen  IV.,  who  followed  after  Leo  III.,  next  pope  to 
Adrian  above  in  our  history  mentioned,  where  we  treated  of  Charle- 
magne.3 From  the  time  of  that  Adrian  I.  unto  Pope  Adrian  III. 
the  emperors  had  some  stroke  in  the  election,  at  least  in  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Homan  pope.  Notwithstanding,  divers  of  those 
aforesaid  popes  in  the  mean  time  began  to  work  their  practices  to 
bring  their  purpose  about ;  but  yet  all  their  devices  could  take  no  full 
effect  before  the  said  Adrian  III.,  as  hereafter  (Christ  willing)  shall 
be  declared  ;  so  that  the  emperors  all  this  while  bare  some  rule  in 
choosing  the  popes,  and  in  assembling  general  councils.  Wherefore, 

(1)  Fabian,  c.  158.    Rog.  Moved,  lib  v.  c.  I.    [See  Appendix. — Ed.] 

(2)  Ex  Rog.  Hoved.  lib.  v.  (3)  Guliel.  lib.  de  Gest.  Anglor.  saith  this  pope  was  Leo.  IV 
(4>  See  Appendix. — Ed.  (5)  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  375. 
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by  the  commandment  of  Louis,  the  emperor,  in  the  time  of  this  Eccmas- 
Gregory  IV.,  a  general  synod  was  commenced  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  mttory 
where  it  was  decreed  by  the  said  Gregory  and  his  assistants  :  first,  AGeneraJ 
that  every  church  should  have  sufficient  of  its  own  proper  lands  and  synod  at 
revenues  to  find  the  priests  thereof,  that  none  should  need  to  lack  cnapeiie. 
or  go  about  a  begging ;  Item,  that  none  of  the  clergy,  of  what  order  Every^ 
or  degree  soever  they  be,  should  use  any  vesture  of  any  precious  or  to  have 
scarlet  colour,  neither  should  wear  rings  on  their  fingers,  unless  it  be  toS^ts 
when  prelates  be  at  mass,  or  give  their  consecrations  ;  Item,  that  pre-  tg 
lates  should  not  keep  too  great  ports  or  families,  nor  keep  great  horse, 
nor  use  dice,  or  harlots,  and  that  the  monks  should  not  exceed  measure 
in  gluttony  or  riot ;  Item,  that  none  of  the  clergy,  being  either  anointed 
or  shaven,  should  use  either  gold  or  silver  in  their  shoes,  slippers,  or 
girdles,  like  to  Heliogabalus.    By  this  it  may  be  conjectured,  what 
pomp  and  pride  in  those  days  had  crept  into  the  clergy.  Moreover, 
by  the  said  Pope  Gregory  IV.,  at  the  commandment  of  Louis,  the  The  Feast 
emperor,  the  feast  of  All  Saints  was  first  brought  into  the  church.  saints. 

After  this  pope  came  Sergius  II.,  who  first  brought  in  the  altering  The 
of  the  popes'  names,  because  he  was  named  before  4  Os  porci,'  that  is,  Ses 
4  Swine's  snout  C  who  also  ordained  the  '  Agnus'  thrice  to  be  sung  at  ^Jtalter* 
the  mass,  and  the  host  to  be  divided  into  three  parts.  divided5* 
After  him  was  Pope  Leo  IV,,  to  whom  this  King  Ethel  wolf  (as  in  into  three 
this  present  chapter  is  hereafter  specified)  did  commit  the  tuition  of  parts^e 
his  son  Alfred.    By  this  Pope  Leo  IV.  it  came  in,  and  was  first  Append,x- 
enacted  in  a  council  of  his,  that  no  bishop  should  be  condemned  under 
threescore  and  twelve  witnesses ;  according  as  ye  see  in  the  witnesses 
at  the  condemnation  of  Stephen  Gardiner  orderly  practised. 

Item,  contrary  to  the  law  of  Gregory  IV.,  his  predecessor,  this  pope  The 
ordained  the  cross,  all  set  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  to  be  carried  ^o^first 
before  him,  like  a  pope.  foTthe6" 

And  here  next  now  followeth  and  cometh  in  the  whore  of  Babylon  pope. 
[Rev.  xix.  2,]  rightly  in  her  true  colours,  by  the  permission  of  God, 
and  manifestly  without  all  tergiversation  to  appear  to  the  whole  world : 
and  that  not  only  after  the  spiritual  sense,  but  after  the  very  letter,  and 
the  right  form  of  an  whore  indeed.    For  after  this  Leo  abovemen- 
tioned,  the  cardinals,  proceeding  to  their  ordinary  election  (after  a 
solemn  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost),  to  the  perpetual  shame  of  them  and 
of  that  see,  instead  of  a  man  pope,  elected  a  whore  indeed  to  minister 
sacraments,  to  say  masses,  to  give  orders,  to  constitute  deacons,  priests, 
and  bishops  ;  to  promote  prelates,  to  make  abbots,  to  consecrate 
churches  and  altars,  to  have  the  reign  and  rule  of  emperors  and  kings: 
and  so  she  did  indeed,  called  by  name  Joan  VIII.     This  woman's  a.d.  855 
proper  name  was  Gilberta,  a  Dutch  woman  of  Mayence,  who  went  p0^oman 
with  an  English  monk  out  of  the  abbey  of  Fulda  in  man's  apparel  called 
unto  Athens,  and  after,  through  her  dexterity  of  wit  and  learning,  oan 
was  promoted  to  the  popedom,  where  she  sat  two  years  and  six  months. 
At  last,  openly  in  the  face  of  a  general  procession,  she  fell  in  labour 
and  travail  of  child,  and  so  died  ;  by  reason  whereof  the  cardinals,  yet 
to  this  day,  do  avoid  to  come  near  by  that  street  where  this  shame 
was  taken.1    By  Benedict  III.  who  succeeded  next  in  the  whorish 


(1)  In  reference  to  this  event,  which  has  proved  a  source  of  lengthened  controversy,  a  monkish 
poet  observes — "  Papa  Pater  Patrum :  peperit  Papissa  Papellum."  See  Bower's  Lives  of  the 
Popes:  Joan.    Also  Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  271.    See  Appendix.— Ed. 
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BaJettor-  see,  was  first  ordained  (as  most  writers  do  record)  the  "Dirige"  to 
iiutonj.  be  said  for  the  dead.  Albeit  before  him,  Gregory  III.  had  done  in 
Dirae  f    that  matter  worthily  for  his  part  already. 

the  dead.      After  him  sat  Pope  Nicholas  I.  who  enlarged  the  pope's  decrees 
with  many  constitutions,  equalling  the  authority  of  them  with  the 
writings  of  the  apostles.    He  ordained  that  no  secular  prince,  nor 
the  emperor  himself,  should  be  present  at  their  councils,  unless  in 
matters  concerning  the  faith;  to  the  end  that  such  as  they  judged  to 
be  heretics,  they  should  execute  and  murder  ;  Also,  that  no  laymen 
should  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  clergy,  or  reason  upon  the  pope's 
power  ;  Item,  that  no  christian  magistrate  should  have  any  power  upon 
any  prelate,  alleging  that  a  prelate  is  called  God  ;  Item,  that  all  church 
service  should  be  in  Latin  ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  dispensing  with  the 
Sclavonians  and  Poles  to  retain  still  their  vulgar  language.  Sequences 
Marri-     in  the  mass  were  by  him  first  allowed.    By  this  pope  priests  began 
rmests     to  be  restrained  and  debarred  from  marrying  :  whereof  Huldericke, 
forbidden.  Dishop  0f  Augsburgh,  a  learned  and  a  holy  man,  sending  a  letter  unto 
Appendix.  ^e  p0pej  gravely  and  learnedly  refuteth  and  reclaimeth  against  his 
indiscreet  proceedings  touching  that  matter.    The  copy  of  which 
letter,  as  I  thought  it  unworthy  to  be  suppressed,  so  I  judged  it 
here  worthy  and  meet  for  the  better  instruction  of  the  reader  to  be 
inserted ;  the  words  thereof  here  follow,  out  of  Latin  into  English 
translated. 


A  learned  epistle  of  Huldericke,  bishop  of  Augsburgh,  sent  to  Pope 
Nicholas  I.,  proving  by  probations  substantial  that  priests  ought 
not  to  be  restrained  from  marriage.1 

Huldericke,  bishop  only  by  name,  unto  the  reverend  Father  Nicholas,  the 
vigilant  overseer  of  the  holy  church  of  Rome,  with  due  commendation  sendeth 
love  as  a  son,  and  fear  as  a  servant.  Understanding,  reverend  Father,  your 
decrees  which  you  sent  to  me  concerning  the  single  life  of  the  clergy,  to  be  far 
discrepant  from  all  discretion,  I  was  troubled  partly  with  fear,  and  partly  with 
heaviness.  With  fear — for  that,  as  it  is  said,  the  sentence  of  the  pastor,  whether 
it  be  just  or  unjust,  is  to  be  feared.  For  I  was  afraid  lest  the  weak  hearers 
of  the  Scripture,  who  scarcely  obey  the  just  sentence  of  their  pastor,  much 
more  despise  his  unjust  sentence,  should  show  themselves  disobedient  to 
this  oppressive,  nay  intolerable,  decree  of  their  pastor.  "With  heaviness  I 
was  troubled,  and  with  compassion — for  that  I  doubted  how  the  members  of 
the  body  should  do,  their  head  being  so  greatly  out  of  frame.  For  what  can  be 
more  grievous  or  more  worthy  the  compassion  of  the  whole  church,  than  for 
you,  being  the  bishop  of  the  principal  see,  to  whom  appertaineth  the  exami- 
nation of  the  whole  church,  to  swerve  never  so  little  out  of  the  right  way ! 
Certes,  in  this  you  have  not  a  little  erred,  in  that  you  have  gone  about  to  con- 
strain your  clergy  to  continency  of  marriage  with  imperious  tyranny,  whom 
rather  you  ought  to  admonish  on  the  subject.  For  is  not  this  to  be  counted 
a  violence  and  tyranny  in  the  judgment  of  all  wise  men,  when  a  man  is  com- 
pelled by  private  decrees  to  do  that  which  is  against  the  institution  of  the 
gospel  and  the  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  Seeing  then  there  be  so  many 
aoly  examples  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  teaching  us  (as  you  know) 
holy  discretion,  I  desire  your  patience  not  to  think  it  grievous  for  me  to  bring 
a  few  here  out  of  many. 
Priests*  First,  in  the  old  law,  the  Lord  permitteth  marriage  unto  the  priests,  which 
mTh^ofd  afterward  *n  tne  new  law  we  do  not  read  to  be  restrained,  but  in  the  gospel 
law  per-  thus  he  saith,  "  There  be  some  which  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
mit  ted,  in  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  all  men  do  not  take  this  word;  he  that  can  take  it, 

tiie  new  B  1 

'a"  .''ot         (1)  Nicholao  Domino  et  Patri,  pervipili  sanctae  Romanae  ecclesiae  provisori,  Huldericus  solo 
torbicu.en.  nonixIlt.  episcopus,  ;unorem  ut  Alius,  timorem  ut  servus.    Cum  tua  (O  Pater  et  Domine)  decreta 
super  rlericorum  continentia,  &e.    [See  the  Latin  infra,  vol.  v.  p.  3!2,  whence  this  translation  is 

revi>eo  ami  crroc  ed.—  En.l 
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let  him  take  it."  [Matt.  xix.  12.]  Wherefore  the  apostle  saith,  "  Concerning  Beeletias- 
virgins,  I  have  no  commandment  of  the  Lord,  but  only  I  give  counsel." 

[1  Cor.  vii.  25.]    Which  counsel  he  knowing  that  all  men  could  not  take,   L 

according  to  the  Lord's  saying  before ;  nay — seeing  that  many  professed  admi- 
rers of  the  said  counsel,  who  sought  to  please  men,  not  God,  by  a  false  pre- 
tence of  continency,  actually  fell  into  horrible  wickedness  Therefore,  f 

lest  through  the  infection  of  this  wicked  pestilence  the  state  of  the  church  should 
be  too  much  perilled,  he  said,  "  Because  of  fornication,  let  every  man  have 
his  own  wife."  [1  Cor.  vii.  2.]  Touching  which  saying  our  false  hypo- 
crites falsely  do  lie  and  feign,  as  though  only  it  pertained  to  the  laity,  and  not 
to  them.  And  yet  they  themselves,  seeming  to  be  set  in  the  most  holy  older, 
are  not  afraid  to  commit  adultery,  and,  as  we  see  with  weeping  eyes,  they  all 
do  outrage  in  the  aforesaid  wickedness. 

These  men  have  not  rightly  understood  the  Scripture,  whose  breasts  while 
they  suck  so  hard,  instead  of  milk  they  suck  out  blood.  For  the  saying  of  the 
apostle,  "  Let  every  man  have  his  own  wife,"  [1  Cor.  vii.  2,]  doth  except  none 
in  very  deed,  but  him  only  who  hath  made  a  profession  of  continency,  prefix- 
ing with  himself  to  keep  his  virginity  in  the  Lord.  Wherefore,  O  reverend 
Father,  it  shall  be  your  part  to  cause  and  oversee,  that  whosoever  either  with 
hand  or  mouth  hath  made  a  vow  of  continency,  and  afterward  would  forsake 
it,  either  should  be  compelled  to  keep  his  vow,  or  else  by  lawful  authority  should 
be  deposed  from  his  order. 

And  to  bring  this  to  pass,  you  shall  not  only  have  me,  but  also  all  other  of 
my  order,  to  be  helpers  unto  you.  But  that  you  may  understand,  that  those 
who  know  not  what  a  vow  doth  mean,  are  not  to  be  violently  compelled  there- 
unto, hear  what  the  apostle  saith  to  Timothy,  "  A  bishop  must  be  irrepre- 
liensible,  the  husband  of  one  wife."  [lTim.iii.  2 — 12.]  Which  sentence  lest  you 
should  turn  and  apply  only  to  the  church,  mark  what  he  inferreth  after,  "  He 
that  knoweth  not  to  rule  his  own  household  and  family,  how  should  he  rule  the 
church  of  God?"  "And  likewise  the  deacons,"  saith  he,  "  let  them  be  the 
husband  of  one  wife,  which  have  knowledge  to  govern  their  own  house  and 
children."  And  this  wife,  how  she  is  to  be  blest  of  the  priest,  you  understand 
sufficiently,  I  suppose,  by  the  decrees  of  holy  Sylvester,  the  pope. 

To  these  and  such  other  holy  sentences  of  the  Scripture  agreeth  also  he  that  This  de- 
is  the  writer  of  the  "  Rule  of  the  clergy,"  writing  after  this  manner,  "A  clerk  ^fj^v 
must  be  chaste  and  continent,  or  else  let  him  be  coupled  in  the  bands  of  to  the  bi- 
matrimony,  having  one  wife."1    Whereby  it  is  to  be  gathered,  that  the  bishop  s]™f*t*"d 
and  deacon  are  noted  infamous  and  reprehensible,  if  they  be  divided  among  fnQueen 
more  women  than  one :  otherwise,  if  they  do  forsake  one  under  the  pretence  Mary's 
of  religion,  both  they  together,  as  well  the  bishop  as  the  deacon,  be  here  con-  time' 
demned  by  the  canonical  sentence,  which,  saith,  "  Let  no  bishop  or  priest 
forsake  his  own  wife,  under  the  colour  and  pretence  of  religion.    If  he  do 
forsake  her,  let  him  be  excommunicate.    And  if  he  so  continue,  let  him  be 
degraded."2    St.  Augustine  also,  a  man  of  discreet  holiness,  saith  in  these 
words,  "  There  is  no  offence  so  great  or  grievous,  but  it  is  to  be  allowed,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil." 

Furthermore,  we  read  in  the  second  book  of  the  Tripartite  History,  that 
when  the  Council  of  Nice,  going  about  to  establish  the  same  decree,  would 
enact  that  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  after  their  consecration,  either  should 
abstain  utterly  from  their  own  wives,  or  else  should  be  deposed;  then 
Paphnutius  (one  of  those  holy  martyrs  of  whom  the  Emperor  Maximin  had 
put  out  the  right  eye,  and  hocked  their  left  legs)  rising  up  amongst  them, 
withstood  their  purposed  decree,  confessing  marriage  to  be  honourable,  and 
asserting  the  bed  of  matrimony  to  be  chastity;  and  so  dissuaded  the  council 
from  making  that  law,  declaring  what  occasion  thereby  might  come  to  them- 
selves and  their  wives  of  fornication.  And  thus  much  did  Paphnutius  (being 
unmarried  himself;  declare  unto  them.  And  the  whole  council,  commending 
his  sentence,  gave  place  thereto,  and  left  the  matter  freely  without  compulsion 
to  the  will  of  every  man,  to  do  therein  as  he  thought  right. 

Notwithstanding,  there  be  some  who  take  St.  Gregory  for  their  defence  in 
this  matter,  whose  temerity  I  laugh  at  and  ignorance  I  lament;  for  they  know 
not  how  that  the  dangerous  decree  of  this  heresy  being  made  by  St.  Gregory, 

(1)  Isidore,  De  Divinis  sive  Ecclesiasticis  Officiis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  "  de  Regulis  Clericoiam." — El* 
iZ)  Apost.  Can.  v.— Ed. 
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Ecciesiax-  he  afterwards  well  revoked  the  same,  with  condign  fruit  of  repentance.  For 
h  'sIo      l,Pon  a  certam  day,  as  he  sent  unto  his  fishpond  to  have  fish,  and  did  see  more 
lstory-  than  six  thousand  infants'  heads  brought  to  him,  which  were  taken  out  of  the 
Six         same  pond  or  moat,  he  did  greatly  repent  in  himself  the  decree  made  before 
heads3"/  touching  the  single  life  of  priests,  which  he  confessed  to  be  the  cause  of  that 
infants     so  lamentable  a  murder.1    And  so  purging  the  same  (as  I  said)  with  condign 
found  in   fruit  of  repentance,  he  altered  again  the  things  which  he  had  decreed  before, 
rnoa^°pe  S  commencung  that  counsel  of  the  apostle,  which  saith,  "  It  is  better  to  marry 
than  to  burn  "  [1  Cor.  vii.  9]  ;  adding  moreover  of  himself  thereunto,  and 
saying,  "  It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  give  occasion  of  death." 

Peradventure  if  these  men  had  read  with  me  this  which  so  happened,  I  think 
they  would  not  be  so  rash  in  their  doing  and  judging,  fearing  at  least  the  Lord's 
commandment,  "  Do  not  judge,  that  you  be  not  judged"  [Matt.  vii.  4.]  And 
St.  Paul  saith,  "  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant  ?    Either  he 
standeth  or  falleth  to  his  own  master;  but  he  shall  stand;  for  the  Lord  is 
mighty  and  able  to  make  him  stand."    Therefore  let  your  holiness  cease  to 
compel  and  enforce  those  whom  only  you  ought  to  admonish,  lest  through  your 
own  private  commandment  (which  God  forbid)  you  be  found  contrary  as  well 
to  the  Old  Testament  as  to  the  New ;  for,  as  St.  Augustine  saith  to  Donatus, 
"  This  only  do  we  fear  about  you,  lest,  in  your  zeal  for  righteousness,  you  should 
be  for  punishing  transgressors  more  with  reference  to  the  aggravation  of  their 
offences  than  to  the  tender  forbearance  of  Christ.    This  we  do  beseech  you  for 
his  sake  not  to  do.    For  transgressions  are  so  to  be  punished,  that  the  trans- 
gressors may  haply  be  brought  to  repentance."    Also  another  saying  of  St. 
A  saying  Augustine  we  would  have  you  to  remember,  which  is  this  : — "Nilnocendi  fiat 
of  St.  Au-  cupiditate,  omnia  consulendi  charitate,  et  nihil  fiat  immaniter,  nihil  inhu- 
gustme.    maniter."  that  is,  "  Let  nothing  be  done  through  the  greediness  of  hurting, 
but  all  things  through  the  charity  of  profiting ;  neither  let  any  thing  be  done 
cruelly,  nothing  ungently."    Item,  of  the  same  Augustine  it  is  written,  "  In 
the  fear  and  name  of  Christ  I  exhort  you,  which  of  you  soever  have  not  the 
goods  of  this  world,  be  not  greedy  to  have  them ;  such  as  have  them,  presume 
not  too  much  upon  them.    For  I  say,  to  have  them  is  no  damnation  ;  but  if 
you  presume  upon  them,  that  is  damnation,  if  for  the  having  of  them  you  shall 
seem  great  in  your  own  sight,  or  if  you  do  forget  the  common  condition  of 
man  through  the  excellency  of  any  thing  you  have.    Use  therefore  therein  due 
discretion,  tempered  with  moderation."    The  which  cup  of  discretion  is  drawn 
out  of  the  fountain  of  the  apostolic  preaching,  which  said,  '  Art  thou  loose  from 
thy  wife  ?  do  not  seek  for  thy  wife.   Art  thou  bound  to  thy  wife?  seek  not  to  be 
loosed  from  her.'    [1  Cor.  vii.  27.]    Where  also  it  followeth,  '  Such  as  have 
wives,  let  them  be  as  though  they  had  them  not,  and  they  that  use  the  world 
To  marry  let  them  be  as  not  using  it.'    Item,  concerning  the  widow  he  saith,  'Let  her 
in  the      marry  to  whom  she  will,  only  in  the  Lord/    [1  Cor.  vii.  39.]    To  marry  in 
Lord'       the  Lord  is  nothing  else,  but  to  attempt  nothing  in  contraction  of  matrimony, 
which  the  Lord  doth  forbid.    Jeremy  also  saith,  '  Trust  not  in  the  words  of 
lies,  saying,  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the 
Lord.'    [Jer.  vii.  4.]    The  which  saying  of  Jeremy,  Hierome  expoundeth 
thus,  "  This  may  agree  also,  and  be  applied,  to  such  virgins  as  brag  and  vaunt 
of  their  virginity,  with  an  impudent  face  pretending  chastity  when  they  have 
What  a     another  thing  in  their  conscience,  and  know  not  how  the  apostle  defmeth  the 
virgin  is   virgin,  that  she  should  be  holy  in  body,  and  also  in  spirit.    For  what  availeth 
bjfthef     *he  chastity  of  the  body,  if  the  mind  inwardly  be  unchaste,  or  if  it  have  not 
apostle,    the  other  virtues,  which  the  prophetical  sermon  doth  describe?" 

The  which  virtues  forsomuch  as  we  see  partly  to  be  in  you,  and  because 
we  are  not  ignorant  that  this  discretion,  although  neglected  in  this  part,  yet  in 
the  other  actions  of  your  life  is  kept  honestly  of  you,  we  do  not  despair  but  you 
will  also  soon  amend  the  little  lack  which  is  behind;  and  therefore  (though  not 
so  severely  as  we  might,  so  serious  is  the  offence)  we  do  blame  and  condemn 
this  your  negligence.  For  although,  according  to  our  common  calling,  a 
-,,/,cndix.  bishop  is  greater  than  a  priest,  yet  Augustine  was  less  than  Hierome,  and  a 


(1)  Bishop  Hall,  In  his  "  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,"  book  iii.  sect.  2  &  3,  vindicates  the 
genuineness  of  this  letter  against  the  cavils  of  his  popish  adversary,  and  in  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular passage,  says,  "  As  for  the  number  of  children,  I  can  say  no  more  for  it  than  he  can  against 
it.  This  history  shall  be  more  worth  to  us  than  his  denial.  Eut  this  I  dare  say,  that  1  know 
persons  both  of  credit  and  honour,  that  saw  betwixt  fifty  and  three  score  cast  up  out  of  the  little 
mote  of  an  abbey  where  I  now  live.    Let  who  list  cast  up  the  proportion."    See  Appendix. — En 
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gcod  correction  proceeding  from  the  lesser  to  the  greater  is  not  to  be  refused  Ecdesias- 
or  disdained,  especially  when  he  who  is  corrected  is  found  to  strive  against  the  Meal 
truth,  to  please  men.    For,  as  St.  Augustine  saith,  writing  to  Boniface,  "  The     u  ory' 
disputations  of  men,  be  they  never  so  catholic  or  approved  persons,  ought  not 
to  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  canonical  Scriptures,  as  though  we  may  not  dis- 
approve or  refuse  (saving  the  reverence  which  is  due  unto  them)  any  thing  that 
is  in  their  writings,  if  any  thing  therein  be  found  contrary  to  the  truth,  as  dis- 
covered through  divine  aid  either  by  ourselves  or  others."    And  what  can  be 
found  more  contrary  to  the  truth  than  this,  viz.  that  when  the  Truth  him- 
self, speaking  of  continency,  not  of  one  only,  but  of  all  (the  number  only 
excepted  of  them  which  have  professed  continency),  saith,  "  He  that  can 
take,  let  him  take;"  these  men,  moved  I  cannot  tell  by  what  cause,  do  turn 
and  say,  "  He  that  cannot  take,  let  him  be  accursed?"    And  what  can  be 
more  foolish  with  men  or  displeasing  to  God,  than  when  any  bishop  or  arch- 
deacon run  themselves  headlong  into  all  kinds  of  lust,  yet  shame  not  to  say,  f 
that  the  chaste  marriage  of  priests  is  in  ill  savour  with  them ;  and  do  not,  with 
the  compassion  of  real  righteousness,  entreat  their  clerks,  as  their  fellow- 
servants,  to  contain,  but  with  the  pride  of  mere  pretended  righteousness  com- 
mand them  and  enforce  them  violently,  as  servants,  to  abstain?   Unto  the  which 
imperious  commandment  of  theirs,  or  counsel  (whichever  you  will  call  it),  they 
add  also  this  foolish  and  scandalous  suggestion,  saying,  "  that  it  is  more  honest  The  ab- 
privily  to  have  to  do  with  many  women,  than  apertly  in  the  sight  and  con-  surd  say- 
science  of  many  men  to  be  bound  to  one  wife."    The  which  truly  they  would  contrary 
not  say,  if  they  were  either  of  Him,  or  in  Him,  who  saith,  "  Woe  to  you  doing  of 
Pharisees,  which  do  all  things  before  men."    And  so  the  Psalmist,  "  Because  PaPists- 
they  please  men  they  are  confounded,  for  the  Lord  hath  despised  them." 
[Ps.  liii.  5.]    These  be  the  men  who  ought  first  to  persuade  us  that  we  should 
shame  to  sin  privily  in  the  sight  of  Him,  to  whom  all  things  be  open,  and  then 
that  we  seem  in  the  sight  of  men  to  be  clean.    These  men  therefore,  although 
through  their  sinful  wickedness  they  deserve  no  counsel  of  godliness  to  be  given 
them,  yet  we,  not  forgetting  our  humanity,  cease  not  to  give  them  counsel,  by 
the  authority  of  God's  word,  which  seeketh  all  men's  salvation,  desiring  them 
by  the  bowels  of  charity,  and  saying  with  the  words  of  Scripture,  "  Cast  out, 
thou  hypocrite,  first  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  thou  shalt  see  to 
cast  the  mote  out  of  the  eye  of  thy  brother." 

Moreover,  this  also  we  desire  them  to  attend  to,  what  the  Lord  saith  of 
the  adulterous  woman,  "  Which  of  you  that  is  without  sin,  let  him  cast  the 
first  stone  against  her."  As  though  he  would  say,  "  If  Moses  bid  you,  I  also 
bid  you.  But  yet  I  require  you  that  be  the  competent  ministers  and  executors 
of  the  law,  take  heed  what  you  add  thereunto;  take  heed  also,  I  pray  you, 
what  you  are  yourselves  :  for  if,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  thou  shalt  well  consider 
thyself,  thou  wilt  never  defame  or  detract  from  another." 

Moreover,  it  is  signified  unto  us  also,  that  some  there  be  of  them,  who,  when 
they  ought  like  good  shepherds  to  give  their  lives  for  the  Lord's  flock,  yet  are 
they  puffed  up  with  such  pride,  that  without  all  reason  they  presume  to  rend 
and  tear  the  Lord's  flock  with  whippings  and  beatings ;  whose  unreasonable 
doings  St.  Gregory  bewailing,  thus  saith,  "  Quid  fiat  de  ovibus  quando  pastores 
lupi  fiunt?"  that  is,  "  What  shall  become  of  the  sheep  when  the  pastors  them- 
selves be  wolves?"  But  who  is  overcome,  but  he  who  exerciseth  cruelty?  Or 
who  shall  judge  the  persecutor,  but  He  who  gave  patiently  his  back  to  stripes? 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  learn  the  fruit  w7hich  cometh  to  the  church  by  such 
persecutors,  also  which  cometh  to  the  clergy  by  such  despiteful  handling  of 
their  bishops,  more  like  infidels.  (Nay — why  may  I  not  call  them  infidels,  of 
whom  St.  Paul  thus  speaketh  and  writeth  to  Timothy ;  that  "  in  the  latter 
days  there  shall  certain  depart  from  the  faith,  and  give  heed  to  spirits  of  error 
and  doctrine  of  devils  ;  that  speak  false  through  hypocrisy,  having  their  con- 
sciences marked  with  a  hot  iron,  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to 
abstain  from  meats."  [1  Tim.  iv.  1 — 3.])  This,  then,  if  it  be  well  marked, 
is  the  bundle  which  will  grow  from  their  darnel  and  cockle  sown  amongst  the 
corn ;  this  is  all  the  event  of  their  madness ;  that  while  they  of  the  clergy  be 
compelled  through  a  Pharisaic  frenzy  (which  God  forbid)  to  relinquish  the 
company  of  their  own  lawful  wives,  they  must  become  vile  ministers  of  forni- 
cation and  adultery  and  other  sinful  filthiness,  through  the  fault  of  those 
which  brought  into  the  church  of  God  this  heresy,  as  blind  guides  leading  the 
blind  ;  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  the  Psalmist  speaketh  of  such  leaders  in 
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Etheiu-oif.  error,  accursing  them  after  this  manner,  "Let  their  eyes  be  blinded,  that  they  see 
not,  and  bow  down  always  their  back."  [Ps.  lxix.  23.] 
'J~'  Forsomuch  then,  O  apostolical  sir!  as  no  man  who  knoweth  you,  is  igno- 
rant,  that  if  you  through  the  light  of  your  wonted  discretion  had  understood 
and  seen  what  poisoned  pestilence  must  come  into  the  church  through  the 
sentence  of  this  your  decree,  you  would  never  have  consented  to  the  suggestions 
of  certain  wicked  persons  ;  therefore,  we  counsel  you,  by  the  fidelity  of  our 
due  subjection,  that  with  all  diligence  you  put  away  so  great  slander  from  the 
church  of  God,  and  through  your  discreet  discipline  remove  this  Pharisaical 
doctrine  from  the  flock  of  God  .  so  that  this  only  Shulamite  of  the  Lord's 
(using  no  more  adulterous  husbands)  do  not  separate  the  holy  people  and  the 
kingly  priesthood  from  her  spouse  which  is  Christ,  through  an  irrecoverable 
divorcement :  seeing  that  no  man  without  chastity  (not  only  in  the  virgin's 
state,  but  also  in  the  state  of  matrimony)  shall  see  our  Lord,  who,  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  liveth  and  reigneth  for  ever.  Amen.1 

By  this  epistle  of  Bishop  Huldericke  above  prefixed  the  matter  is 
plain,  gentle  reader,  to  conceive  what  was  then  the  sentence  of  learned 
men  concerning  the  marriage  of  ministers  :  but  here,  by  the  way,  the 
reader  is  to  be  admonished,  that  this  epistle,  which  by  error  of  the 
writer  is  referred  to  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  in  my  mind  is  rather  to  be 
attributed  to  the  name  and  time  of  Nicholas  II.  or  III. 

After  this  Pope  Nicholas  succeeded  Adrian  II.,  John  VIII.,  and 
Martinus  II.  After  these  came  Adrian  III.  and  Stephen  V.  By 
Appendix,  this  Adrian  it  was  first  decreed,  That  no  emperor  after  that  time  should 
intermeddle  or  have  any  thing  to  do  in  the  election  of  the  pope ;  and 
thus  began  the  emperors  first  to  decay,  and  the  papacy  to  swell  and 
rise  aloft.2    Thus  much  concerning  Romish  matters  for  this  time. 

Then  to  return  where  we  left,  touching  the  story  of  King  Ethel- 
wolf.  About  the  beginning  of  his  reign,3  the  Danes,  who  before  had 
invaded  the  realm  in  the  time  of  King  Egbert,  as  is  above  declared, 
a.d.  838.  now  made  their  re-entry  again,  with  three  and  thirty  ships  arriving 
about  Hampshire  ;  through  the  barbarous  tyranny  of  whom  much 
bloodshed  and  murder  happened  here  among  Englishmen,  in  Dorset- 
shire, about  Portsmouth,  in  Kent,  in  East  Anglia,  in  Lindsey,  at 
Rochester,  about  London,  and  in  Wessex,  where  Ethelwolf,  the 
king,  was  overcome,  besides  divers  other  kings  and  dukes,  whom  the 
Danes,  daily  approaching  in  great  multitudes,  in  divers  victories  had 
put  to  flight.  At  length  King  Ethelwolf,  with  his  son  Ethelbald, 
a.d.  852.  warring  against  them  in  Southery,  at  Ocley,  drave  them  to  the  sea ; 
where  they  hovering  a  space,  after  a  while  burst  in  again  with  horrible 
rage  and  cruelty,  as  hereafter  (Christ  willing)  shall  be  declared,  so 
much  as  to  our  purpose  shall  serve,  professing  in  this  history  to  write 
of  no  matters  extern  and  politic,  but  only  pertaining  to  the  church. 
The  cause  of  this  great  affliction  sent  of  God  unto  this  realm,  thus  I 
found  expressed,  and  collected  in  a  certain  old  written  story,  which 
hath  no  name  :  the  words  of  which  writer,  for  the  same  cause  as  he 
thought  to  recite  them,  (writing,  as  he  saith,  "ad  cautelam  tutur/orum,*") 
I  thought  also  for  the  same  here  not  to  be  omitted,  albeit  in  all  parts 
of  his  commendation  I  do  not  fully  with  him  accord.  The  words  of 
the  writer  be  these  : 4 — 

(1)  Invenitur  haec  epistola  in  vetustis  membranaceis  libris  (testante  Illyrico  in  catalogo.) 
Mem'nit  ejusdem  epistola;  iEneas  Sylvius,  in  sua  peregrinatione,  et  Germaniae  descriptione. 

(2)  Martinus  Polonus.— Ed. 

,3)  Foxe,  misled  by  Fabian,  says,  "  the  latter  end:"  see  Appendix. — En. 

(4)  "  In  Anglorum  quidem  Ecclesia  primitiva,  religio  clarissinie  resplenduit :  ita  ut  Reges  et 
Reginae,  et  Principes  ac  Duces,  Consules,  et  Barones,"  etc.— Ex  vetusto  exemplo  historiae  Carianae. 
W.  C.  1.  [The  passage  is  found  in  M.  Westm.,  and  with  very  little  variation  in  Hoveden,  Script 
post  fled.  p.  412,  and  Brompton  :  see  infra,  p.  108,  note  (1).— Ed.] 
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"  In  the  primitive  church  of  the  Englishmen  religion  did  most  clearly  shine,  Etheiwoifi 

insomuch  that  kings,  queens,  princes  and  dukes,  consuls,  barons,  and  rulers  of  

churches,  incensed  with  the  desire  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  labouring  and    A.  D. 
striving  among  themselves  to  enter  into  monkery,  into  voluntary  exile,  and  ^52. 
solitary  life,  forsook  all,  and  followed  the  Lord.    But,  in  process  of  time,  all  The 
virtue  so  much  decayed  among  them,  that  in  fraud  and  treachery  none  seemed  causes  of 
like  unto  them  :  neither  was  to  them  any  thing  odious  or  hateful,  but  piety 
and  justice  ;  neither  any  thing  in  price  or  honour,  but  civil  war  and  shedding  whereby 
of  innocent  blood.  Wherefore,  Almighty  God  sent  upon  them  pagan  and  cruel  *^ t.Tealra 
nations,  like  swarms  of  bees,  which  neither  spared  women  nor  children,  as  ian(j  ^as 
Danes,  Norwegians,  Goths,  Swedes,  Vandals,  and  Frisians  :  who,  from  the  scourged 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Ethelwolf  till  the  coming  of  the  Normans,  DyaJJ^ 
by  the  space  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  destroyed  this  sinful 
land  from  the  one  side-of-the-sea  to  the  other,  from  man  also  to  beast.  For 
why  ?  they,  invading  England  ofttimes  of  every  side,  went  not  about  to  subdue 
and  possess  it,  but  only  to  spoil  and  destroy  it.    And  if  it  had  chanced  them 
at  any  time  to  he  overcome  of  the  English,  it  availed  nothing,  since  other  navies 
with  still  greater  power  in  other  places  were  ready  upon  a  sudden  and  unawares 
to  approach  them." 

Thus  far  have  you  the  words  of  mine  author,  declaring  the  cause 
which  provoked  God's  anger:  whereunto  may  be  adjoined  the 
wickedness,  not  only  of  them  but  of  their  forefathers  also  before  them, 
who,  falsely  breaking  the  faith  and  promise  made  with  the  Britons, 
did  cruelly  murder  their  nobles,  wickedly  oppressed  their  commons, 
impiously  persecuted  the  innocent  Christians,  injuriously  possessed 
their  land  and  habitation,  chasing  the  inhabitants  out  of  house  and 
country  ;  besides  the  violent  murder  of  the  monks  of  Bangor,  and 
divers  foul  slaughters  among  the  poor  Britons,  who  sent  for  them  to 
be  their  helpers.1  Wherefore  God's  just  recompence  falling  upon 
them  from  that  time,  never  suffered  them  to  be  quiet  from  foreign 
enemies,  till  the  coming  of  William  the  Norman. 

Moreover,  concerning  the  outward  occasions  given  of  the  English-  The  first 
men's  parts,  moving  the  Danes  first  to  invade  the  realm,  I  find  SSS°f 
in  certain  stories  two  most  specially  assigned  ;  the  one  unjustly  Danes- 
given,  and  justly  taken,  the  other  not  given  justly,  and  unjustly 
taken.2    Of  the  which  two,  the  first  was  given  in  Northumber- 
land, by  the  means  of  Osbright,  reigning  under-king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  in  the  north  parts.    This  Osbright  upon  a  time  journeying  by 
the  way,  turned  into  the  house  of  one  of  his  nobles,  called  Bruer,  who, 
having  at  home  a  wife  of  great  beauty  (he  being  absent  abroad),  the 
king  after  his  dinner,  allured  with  the  excellency  of  her  beauty,  did 
sorely  ill  treat  her  :  whereupon,  she  being  greatly  dismayed  and  vexed  -f 
in  her  mind,  made  her  moan  to  her  husband  returning,  of  this 
violence  and  injury  received.    Bruer  consulting  with  his  friends,  first 
went  to  the  king,  resigning  into  his  hands  all  such  service  and  pos- 
sessions which  he  did  hold  of  him  :  that  done,  he  took  shipping  and 
sailed  into  Denmark,  where  he  had  great  friends,  and  had  his  bringing 
up  before.    There,  making  his  moan  to  Codrinus  the  king,  he  desired  codrinus 
his  aid  in  revenging  the  great  villany  of  Osbright  against  him  and  andking' 
his  wife.    Codrinus  hearing  this,  and  glad  to  have  some  iust  quarrel  fTuar  and 
to  enter  their  land,  levied  an  army  with  all  speed,  and  preparing  all  captains 
things  necessary  for  the  same,  sendeth  forth  Inguar  and  Hubba,  Danes, 
two  brethren,  his  chief  captains,  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
Danes,  into  England ;  who  first  arriving  at  Holderness,  there  burnt 


(t)  See  vol.  i.  pp.  313,  338.— Ed. 


(2)  Ex  Historia  Jornalensi. 
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E'heitvoif.  up  the  country,  and  killed  without  mercy  both  men,  women,  and 
A.  D.  children,  whom  they  could  lay  hands  upon  ;  then  marching  towards 
852.    York,  entered  their  battle  with  the  aforesaid  Osbright,  where  he 
AD.  867.  with  the  most  part  of  his  army  was  slain ;  and  so  the  Danes  entered 
Another  possession  of  the  city  of  York.    Some  others  say,  and  it  is  by  the 
thUcom-  most  Part  °f  stor.v  writers  recorded,  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  coming 
the°f     °^  Inouar  an(i  Hubba  with  the  Danes,  was,  to  be  revenged  of  King 
Danes.    Edmund,  reigning  under  the  West  Saxons  over  the  East  Angles  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  for  the  murdering  of  a  certain  Dane,  father  to 
Inguar  and  Hubba,  which  was  falsely  imputed  to  King  Edmund. 
The  story  is  thus  told.1 

"  A  certain  nobleman  of  the  Danes,  of  the  king's  stock,  called 
Lothbroke,  father  to  Inguar  and  Hubba,  entering  upon  a  time  with 
his  hawk  into  a  certain  skiff  or  cock-boat  alone,  by  chance,  through 
tempest,  was  driven  with  his  hawk  to  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  named 
Rudham,  where  he,  being  found  and  detained,  was  presented  to  the 
king.  The  king  understanding  his  parentage,  and  seeing  his  case, 
entertained  him  in  his  court  accordingly ;  and  every  day  more 
and  more  perceiving  his  activity  and  great  dexterity  in  hunting 
and  hawking,  bare  special  favour  unto  him,  insomuch  that  the  king's 
falconer,  or  master  of  game,  bearing  privy  envy  against  him,  secretly, 
as  they  were  hunting  together  in  a  wood,  did  murder  him,  and  threw 
him  into  a  bush.  This  Lothbroke,  being  murdered,  within  two  or 
three  days  began  to  be  missed  in  the  king's  house  ;  of  whom  no 
Murder  tidings  could  be  heard,  but  only  by  a  dog  or  spaniel  of  his,  which  con- 
wiu  out.  |.mumg  m  ^e  wooci  with  the  corpse  of  his  master,  at  sundry  times 
came  and  fawned  upon  the  king,  so  long  that  at  length  they,  following 
the  trace  of  the  hound,  were  brought  to  the  place  where  Lothbroke 
lay.  Whereupon  inquisition  being  made,  at  length,  by  certain  cir- 
cumstances of  words  and  other  evidences,  it  was  known  how  and  by 
whom  he  was  murdered,  that  was  by  the  king's  huntsman,  named 
Berike ;  who  thereupon  being  convicted,  was  put  into  the  same  boat 
of  Lothbroke,  alone,  and  without  any  tackling,  to  drive  by  seas,  and 
thus  either  to  be  saved  by  the  weather,  or  to  be  drowned  in  the  deep. 
And  as  it  chanced  Lothbroke  from  Denmark  to  be  driven  to  Norfolk, 
so  it  happened  that  from  Norfolk  Berike  was  cast  into  Denmark, 
where  the  boat  of  Lothbroke  being  well  known,  hands  were  laid  upon 
him,  and  inquisition  made  of  the  party.  In  fine,  in  his  torments,  to 
save  himself,  he  uttered  an  untruth  of  King  Edmund,  saying, 
'  That  the  king  had  put  Lothbroke  to  death  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.' 
Whereupon  grudge  first  was  conceived,  then  an  army  appointed,  and 
great  multitudes  sent  into  England  to  revenge  that  fact,  where  first 
they  arriving  in  Northumberland,  destroyed,  as  is  said,  those  parts 
first.  From  thence  sailing  into  Norfolk,  they  exercised  the  like 
tyranny  there  upon  the  inhabitants  thereof,  especially  upon  the  inno- 
cent prince  and  blessed  martyr  of  God,  King  Edmund.1''  Concerning 
the  further  declaration  whereof  hereafter  shall  follow  (Christ  our 
Lord  so  permitting)  more  to  be  spoken,  as  place  and  observation  of 
time  and  years  shall  require. 

This  Ethelwolf  had  especially  about  him  two  bishops,  whose  counsel 
he  was  most  ruled  by,  Swithin,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Adelstan, 

(1)  See  vol.  i.  p.  325,  note  (3).— Ed. 
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bisliop  of  Sherborne.    Of  the  which  two,  the  one  was  more  skilful  in  Ethei^ 
temporal  and  civil  affairs  touching  the  king's  wars,  and  filling  of  his  ~AA)~ 
coffers,  and  other  furniture  for  the  king.     The  other,  which  was  855. 
Swithin,  was  of  a  contrary  sort,  wholly  disposed  and  inclined  to  spiri-  swithin 
tual  meditation,  and  to  minister  spiritual  counsel  to  the  king ;  who  winciief- 
had  been  schoolmaster  to  the  king  before.    Wherein  appeared  one  ter- 
good  condition  of  this  king's  nature,  among  his  other  virtues,  not  only 
in  following  the  precepts  and  advertisements  of  his  old  schoolmaster, 
but  also  in  that  he,  like  a  kind  and  thankful  pupil,  did  so  reverence 
his  bringer-up  and  old  schoolmaster  (as  he  called  him),  that  he 
ceased  not,  till  he  made  him  bishop  of  Winchester,  by  the  consecra- 
tion of  Celnoch,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    But  as  concerning  Monkish 
the  miracles  which  are  read  in  the  church  of  Winchester,  of  this  J^edof 
Swithin,  them  I  leave  to  be  read  together  with  the  Iliads  of  Homer,  swithin. 
or  the  tales  of  Robin  Hood. 

This  Ethelwolf  (as  being  himself  once  nuzled  in  that  order)  was 
always  good  and  devout  to  holy  church  and  religious  orders,  inso- 
much that  he  gave  to  them  the  tithe  of  all  his  goods  and  lands 
in  West  Saxony,  with  liberty  and  freedom  from  all  servage  and  civil 
charges ;  whereof  his  chart  instrument  beareth  testimony  after  this 
tenor  proceeding,1  much  like  to  the  donation  of  Ethelbald,  king  of 
Mercians  above  mentioned. 

Regnante  in  perpetuum  Domino  nostro  Jesu  Christo,  in  nostris  temporibus 
per  bellorum  incendia,  et  direptiones  opum  nostrarum,  necnon  et  vastantium 
crudelissimas  deprsedationes  hostium  barbarorum,  paganarumque  gentium 
multiplices  tribulationes  affligentium  nos  pro  peccatis  nostris  usque  ad  inter- 
necionem,  tempora  cernimus  incumbere  periculosa.  Quamobrem,  ego  Ethel- 
wulfus  Rex  occidentalium  Saxonum,  cum  consilio  Episcoporum  et  principum 
meorum,  consilium  salubre  atque  uniforme  remedium  affirmavi :  ut  aliquam 
portionem  terrse  mese,  Deo  et  beatse  Marise  et  omnibus  Sanctis  jure  perpetuo 
possidendam  concedam,  decimam  scilicet  partem  terrsemese,  ut  sit  tuta  muneri- 
bus  et  libera  ab  omnibus  servitiis  secularibus,  necnon  regalibus  tributis  majori- 
bus  et  minoribus,  sive  taxationibus,  quas  nos  Witteredden  appellamus :  sitque 
omnium  rerum  libera,  pro  remissione  animarum  et  peccatorum  meorum,  ad 
serviendum  soli  Deo,  sine  expeditione,  et  pontis  constructione,  et  arcis  muni- 
tione,  ut  eo  diligentius  pro  nobis  preces  ad  Deum  sine  cessatione  fundant,  quo 
eorum  servitutem  in  aliquo  levigamus.  Placuit  autem  episcopis  ecclesise  Scire- 
burnensis  Alstano,  et  Winton  Switheno,  cum  suis  abbatibus  et  Dei  servis,  viris 
scilicet  et  fceminis  religiosis  quibus  supradicta  collata  sunt  beneficia,  consilia 
inire,  ut  omnes  fratres  et  sorores  omni  hebdomada,  die  Mercurii,  hoc  est  Wed- 
nesday, in  unaquaque  ecclesia  cantent  psalmos  50  et  unusquisque  presbyter 
duas  missas,  unam  pro  rege,  et  aliam  pro  ducibus  ejus  in  hunc  modum  con- 
sentientibus,  pro  salute  et  refrigerio  delictorum  suorum.  Postquam  autem 
defuncti  fuerimus,  pro  rege  defuncto  singulariter,  et  pro  ducibus  communiter. 
Et  hoc  sit  firmiter  constitutum  omnibus  diebus  Christianitatis,  sicut  libertas 
constituta  est,  quamdiu  fides  crescit  in  gente  Anglorum.  Scripta  est  autem 
haec  donationis  charta,  anno  gratise  855  indictione  quarta  quinto  nonas  No- 
vemb.  in  urbe  Wentana  ante  majus  altare  beati  Petri  apostoli. 

Hereby  it  may  appear,  how  and  when  the  churches  of  England 
began  first  to  be  endowed  with  temporalities  and  lands,  also  with  Jnorance 
privileges  and  exemptions  enlarged  :  moreover  (and  that  which  spe-  l[^ose 
cially  is  to  be  considered  and  lamented),  what  pernicious  doctrine 
this  was,  wherewith  they  were  led  thus  to  set  remission  of  their  sins 
and  remedy  of  their  souls,  in  this  donation  and  such  other  deeds  of 

(1)  Ex  Flor.  Hist.  [Lond.  1570,  p.  307 ;  Francof.  1601,  p.  158.    The  Latin  in  the  text  is  accord- 
ing to  the  printed  copies,  from  which  Foxe  a  little  varies.— Ed.] 
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Etheiwoif.  their  devotion,  contrary  to  the  information  of  God's  word,  and  with 
7  D    no  small  derogation  from  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

856.'  These  things  thus  done  within  the  realm,  the  said  Etheiwoif,  the 
a~d~ 857  km&'  taking  his  journey  to  Rome  with  Alfred,  his  youngest  son, 
committed  him  to  the  bringing  up  of  Pope  Leo  IV.,  where  he  also 
re-edified  the  English  school  at  Rome ;  which,  being  founded  by 
King  OfFa,  or  rather  by  Ine,  king  of  Mercians,  as  in  the  '  Flowers 
of  Histories '  is  affirmed,  was  lately,  in  the  time  of  King  Egbert  his 
Peter  father,  consumed  with  fire.  Further  and  besides,  this  king  gave  and 
through  granted  there  unto  Rome,  of  every  fire-house  a  penny  to  be  paid 
granted™  through  his  whole  land,  as  King  Ine  in  his  dominion  had  done  before, 
to  Rome.  Also,  he  gave  and  granted,  yearly  to  be  paid  to  Rome,  300  marks  , 
bestowed  that  to  the  maintaining  of  the  lights  of  St.  Peter,  ]  00  marks  ; 
daylight  to  tne  %nts  °f  St.  Paul,  100  marks  ;  to  the  use  of  the  Pope  also 
another  hundred.1  This  done,  he  returning  home  through  France, 
Oct.  ist,  married  there  Judith,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  the  French 

A  D  856 

'  king ;  whom  he  restored  afterward  (contrary  to  the  laws  of  West 
Saxons)  to  the  title  and  throne  of  a  queen.  For  before,  it  was  decreed 
among  the  West  Saxons,  by  the  occasion  of  wicked  Ethelburga,  who 
poisoned  Brightric,  her  own  husband,  that  after  that,  no  king's  wife 
there  should  have  the  name  or  place  of  a  queen. 

And  forsomuch  as  I  have  here  entered  into  ti  e  mention  of 
Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  the  occasion  thereof  putteth 
me  in  memory  here  to  insert  by  the  way  a  matter  done,  although  not 
in  this  realm,  yet  not  impertinent  to  this  ecclesiastical  history.  And 
first,  to  deduce  the  narration  thereof  from  the  first  original.  The 
father  of  this  Charles  the  Bald,  whose  name  was  Louis,  the  first  of 
that  name,  called  "  the  Pious,"  king  of  France,  had  two  wives;  whereof 
by  the  first  he  had  three  sons,  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and  Louis :  which 
three  sons  unnaturally  and  unkindly  conspiring  against  their  father 
The       and  his  second  wife,  with  her  son,  their  youngest  brother,  persecuted 
J^e      him  so  that  through  a  certain  council  of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
an5ndo-S  ^ney  deposed  the  same  their  natural  and  right  godly  father,  dispos- 
ingsofthe  sessing  and  discharging  him  of  all  rule  and  dominion.  Moreover, 
lords.1131  they  caused  him  to  renounce  his  temporal  habit,  enclosing  him  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Mark,  for  a  monk,  or  rather  a  prisoner.    All  which 
done,  they  divided  his  empire  and  kingdom  among  themselves. 

Thus  was  Louis  the  Pious  of  impious  sons  left  desolate.  But 
the  power  of  God  which  worketh,  when  all  earthly  power  ceaseth, 
of  his  divine  mercy  so  aided  and  recovered  him  out  of  all  his  tribu- 
lation to  this  imperial  dignity  again,  that  it  was  to  all  his  enemies 
confusion,  and  to  all  good  men  a  miracle.  But  this  by  the  way. 
By  his  second  wife,  whose  name  was  Judith,2  he  had  this  Charles  the 
Bald,  here  mentioned.  Which  Judith  was  thought,  and  so  accused 
to  the  pope,  to  be  within  such  degree  of  alliance,  that  by  the  pope's 
law  she  might  not  continue  his  wife  without  the  pope's  dispensation. 
Frederic  It  so  fell  out  in  the  mean  time,  that  this  Louis,  the  emperor, 
Utrecht,  had  promoted  a  young  man  named  Frederic,  to  be  bishop  of  Utrecht, 
and  to  him  had  given  sad  and  good  exhortation,  that  he  remembering 


(1)  See  the  Latin  conveyance,  infr&,  p  652. — Ed. 

(2)  There  were  two  Judiths,  one  the  mother  of  Charles  the  Bald,  the  other  his  daughter,  whom 
King  Etheiwoif  married. 
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and  following  the  constancy  of  his  predecessors,  would  maintain  right Bthmoif. 
and  truth  without  all  exception  of  any  person,  and  punish  misdoers  ~a7d7 
with  excommunication,  as  well  the  rich  as  the  poor ;  with  such  like  856. 
words  of  godly  counsel.    Frederic,  hearing  the  king  thus  say,  sitting 
at  dinner  with  him  as  the  manner  was,  being  newly  invested,  in  these 
words  answered  the  emperor  again  :  "  I  thank  your  majesty,"  saith 
he,  "  who  with  your  so  wholesome  exhortation  put  me  in  mind  of  my 
profession.    But  I  beseech  you,  of  your  benign  favour  and  patience, 
that  I  may  freely  disclose  that  which  hath  long  encumbered  and 
pierced  my  conscience."    To  whom  leave  being  given,  thus  he  began  : 
"  I  pray  you,  lord  emperor,  to  show  me  herein  your  mind11  (point-  openly 
ing  to  the  fish  before  him),  "  whether  it  is  more  according  to  pro-  nt™°tb 
priety  to  attack  this  fish  here  present,  beginning  first  at  the  head  or^^tEt 
at  the  tail  P"1    "  What  a  tale  is  this  P11  quoth  the  emperor,  "  of  the  table, 
tail  and  of  the  head  P11    "  At  the  head,11  quoth  he.    Then  Frederic, 
taking  thereof  his  occasion,  proceedeth  :  "  Even  so  let  it  be,  lord 
emperor,"  saith  he,  "  as  you  have  said.    Let  christian  faith  and  charity 
first  begin  with  yourself,  as  with  the  head,  admonishing  you  to  cease 
from  your  fact  and  error,  that  your  subjects  by  that  example  be  not 
emboldened  to  follow  your  misdoing.    Wherefore  first  forsake  you 
your  unlawful  wedlock,  which  you  have  made  with  Judith  your  near 
kinswoman.11    These  words  of  the  new  bishop,  although  they  moved 
Louis  the  emperor  not  a  little,  yet  he  with  a  gentle  modesty 
and  modest  silence  was  contented,  suffering  the  bishop  to  go  home 
in  peace.    But  the  word  being  uttered  in  such  an  audience  could  not 
be  so  concealed,  but  spread  and  burst  out  in  much  talk  in  the  whole 
court,  and  especially  among  the  bishops,  consulting  earnestly  with 
themselves  about  the  matter.    Through  whose  counsel  and  labour  so 
at  length  it  fell,  that  the  emperor  was  constrained  to  leave  the  com- 
pany of  his  wife,  till  he  had  purchased  a  license  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
to  retain  her  again,  who  then  forgave  the  said  bishop  all  that  was  past. 
But  the  woman  hired  two  knights  that  slew  him  in  his  vestments, 
when  he  had  ended  his  mass.   Ranulphus  and  Malmsbury2  give  forth  judged  of 
this  story  in  his  great  commendation,  that  he  died  a  martyr;  whereof  many'*. 
I  have  not  to  judge,  nor  here  to  pronounce,  but  that  rather  I  think 
him  to  be  commended  in  his  dying,  than  the  woman  for  her  killing. 

And  forsomuch  as  mention  hath  been  made  of  Louis  the  Pious, 
here  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  France  then  were  used  by  priests  and 
churchmen  precious  and  shining  vestures,  and  golden  and  rich  staring 
girdles,  with  rings  and  other  ornaments  of  gold.  Wherefore  the 
said  Louis  purchased  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  a  correction  for  all  such 
as  used  such  disordinate  apparel,  causing  them  to  wear  brown  and  sad 
colours,  according  to  their  sadness.3 

Of  this  Louis  the  papists  do  feign,  that  because  he  converted 
certain  of  their  church-goods  and  patrimony  to  the  wages  of  his  sol- 
diers, "  his  body,11  say  they,  "  was  carried  out  of  his  tomb  by  devils, 
and  was  no  more  seen.11 

And  thus  a  little  having  digressed  out  of  our  course,  now  let  as 
return  out  of  France  into  England  again.    King  Ethelwolf,  coming 

(1)  "  Utrum  piscem  liunc  mensae  appositum  honestius  est  a  capite  an  a  cauda  aggredlf 
Malinsb.— Ed. 

(2)  Gul.  lib.  de  Pontif.  (3)  Fabian. 
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Ethetwoif.  now  from  Rome  by  the  country  of  France,  was  now  returned  again 
^  Y)  into  his  own  dominion,  where  he  continued  not  long  after,  but 
857.  departed,  leaving  behind  him  four  sons,  who  reigned  every  one  in  his 
order,  after  the  decease  of  their  father;  the  names  of  whom  were 

Etheiwoif  Ethelbald,  Ethelbright,  Ethelred,  and  Alfred  or  Alured. 

deceas-  '  °     '  7 

eth. 

ETHELBALD,  ETHELBRIGHT,  AND  ETHELRED  I. 

A.D.       King  Ethelbald,  the  eldest  son  of  Etheiwoif,  succeeding  his  father 
857 .  in  the  province  of  W est  Sax,  and  Ethelbright  in  the  province  of 
Appfndix.  Kent,  reigned  both  together  the  term  of  five  years,  one  with  the 
other.    Of  the  which  two,  Ethelbald,  the  first,  left  this  infamy  be- 
hind him  in  stories,  for  marrying  and  lying  with  his  stepmother,  wife 
a.d.  866.  to  his  own  father,  named  Judith.    After  these  two  succeeded  Ethel- 
Etheired.  red,  the  third  son,  who  in  his  time,  was  so  encumbered  with  the  Danes 
York      bursting  in  on  every  side,  especially  about  York,  which  city  they 
byth?    then  spoiled  and  burnt  up,  that  he  in  one  year  stood  in  nine  battles 
Danes,    against  them,  with  the  help  of  Alfred  his  brother.    In  the  beginning 
of  this  king's  reign,  the  Danes  landed  in  East  England,  or  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.    But,  as  Fabian  writeth,  they  were  compelled  to  forsake 
that  country,  and  so  took  again  shipping,  and  sailed  northward,  and 
landed  in  Northumberland,  where  they  were  met  by  the  kings  then 
there  reigning,  called  Osbright  and  Ella,  who  gave  them  a  strong 
fight ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  Danes,  with  the  help  of  such  as 
inhabited  the  country,  won  the  city  of  York,  and  held  it  a  certain 
season,  as  is  above  foretouched. 

In  the  reign  of  this  Ethelred  I.,  the  Northumberlanders  rebelling 
against  the  king,  thought  to  recover  the  former  state  of  their  kingdom 
out  of  the  West  Saxons'  hands ;  by  reason  of  which  discord,  as  hap- 
peneth  in  all  lands  where  dissension  is,  the  strength  of  the  English 
nation  was  thereby  not  a  little  weakened,  and  the  Danes  the  more 
thereby  prevailed. 

a.d.  87o.  About  the  latter  time  of  the  reign  of  this  King  Ethelred  I.,  which 
was  about  a.d.  870,  certain  of  the  aforesaid  Danes  being  thus  pos- 
sessed of  the  north  country,  after  their  cruel  persecution  and  murder 
done  there,  as  partly  is  touched  before,  took  shipping  from  thence, 
intending  to  sail  toward  the  East  Angles,  who  by  the  way  upon  the 
sea  met  with  a  fleet  of  Danes,  whereof  the  captains  or  leaders  were 
named  Inguar  and  Hubba ;  who,  joining  all  together  in  one  council, 
made  all  one  course,  and  lastly  landed  in  East  England,  or  Norfolk, 
st.  Ed-  and  in  process  of  time  came  to  Thetford.  Thereof  hearing,  Edmund, 
Sng  of  tnen  under-kin g  of  that  province,  assembled  a  host  that  gave  to  them 
Angles  battle  ;  but  Edmund  and  his  company  were  forced  to  forsake  the  field, 
and  the  king,  with  a  few  persons,  fled  unto  the  castle  of  Framling- 
ham,  whom  the  Danes  pursued ;  but  he  in  short  while  after  yielded 
himself  to  the  persecution  of  the  Danes,  answering  in  this  manner  to 
the  messenger,  who  addressed  him  in  the  name  of  Inguar,  prince  of 
the  Danes,  "  who  most  victoriously,11  saith  he,  "  was  come  with  innu- 
merable legions,  subduing  both  by  sea  and  land  many  nations  unto 
him ;  and  so  now  arrived  in  those  parts  requireth  him  likewise  to 
submit  himself,  yielding  to  him  his  hid  treasures,  and  all  other  goods 
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of  his  ancestors,  and  so  to  reign  under  him  :  which  thing  if  he  would  stheired. 
not  do,  he  should,"  said  he,  ube  judged  unworthy  both  of  life  and  a.D. 
reign.1''    Edmund,  hearing  of  this  proud  message  of  the  pagan,  con-  870. 
suited  with  certain  of  his  friends,  and  among  others,  with  one  of  his 
bishops,  who  was  then  his  secretary  ;  who,  seeing  the  present  danger 
of  the  king,  gave  him  counsel  to  yield  to  the  conditions.  Upon 
this  the  king  pausing  a  little  with  himself,  at  length  rendered  this 
answer,  bidding  the  messenger  go  tell  his  lord  in  these  words,  "  that 
Edmund,  a  christian  king,  for  the  love  of  temporal  life,  will  not 
submit  himself  to  a  pagan  duke,   unless   he  first  would  be  a 
Christian Immediately  upon  the  same,  the  wicked  and  crafty 
Dane,  approaching  in  most  hasty  speed  upon  the  king,  encountered 
with  him  in  battle,  as  some  say,  at  Thetford ;  where  the  king  being 
put  to  the  worse,  and  pitying  the  terrible  slaughter  of  his  men,  think- 
ing with  himself  rather  to  submit  his  own  person  to  danger,  than 
that  his  people  should  be  slain,  did  fly,  as  Fabian  saith,  to  the  castle  The  per- 
of  Framlingham,  or,  as  mine  author  writeth,  to  Halesdon,  now  anTmar- 
called  St.  Edmundsbury,  where  this  blessed  man,  being  on  every  grd^™of 
side  compassed  by  his  cruel  enemies,  yielded  himself  to  their  per-  mund, 
secution.    And,  for  that  he  would  not  renounce  or  deny  Christ  thegEast 
and  his  laws,  they  therefore  most  cruelly  bound  him  unto  a  tree,  and  ^vS' 
caused  him  to  be  shot  to  death ;  and,  lastly,  caused  his  head  to  be  Danes, 
smitten  from  his  body  and  cast  into  the  thick  bushes;  which  head 
and  body  at  the  same  time  by  his  friends  were  taken  up,  and  solemnly 
buried  at  the  said  Halesdon,  otherwise  now  named  St.  Edmunds- 
bury  :  whose  brother,  named  Edwold,  notwithstanding  of  right  the 
kingdom  fell  next  unto  him,  setting  apart  the  liking  and  pleasure  of 
the  world,  became  a  hermit,  of  the  abbey  of  Cerne,  in  the  county 
of  Dorset. 

After  the  martyrdom  of  this  blessed  Edmund,  when  the  cruel 
Danes  had  sufficiently  robbed  and  spoiled  that  country,  they  took 
again  their  ships,  and  landed  in  Southery,  and  continued  their  journey 
till  they  came  to  the  town  of  Reading,  and  there  won  the  town  with  Reading 
the  castle,  where,  as  Cambrensis  saith,  within  three  days  of  their  *j£en  by 
coining  thither,  the  aforesaid  Inguar  and  Hubba,  captains  of  the  Danes, 
Danes,  as  they  went  in  pursuit  of  their  prey  or  booty,  were  slain  at  guar  and 
a  place  called  Englefield.    These  princes  of  the  Danes  thus  slam,  g^n^ 
the  rest  of  them  kept  whole  together,  in  such  wise  that  the  West  Appseenedix 
Saxons  might  take  of  them  no  advantage,  but  yet,  within  a  few 
days  after,  the  Danes  were  holden  so  short,  that  they  were  forced  to 
issue  out  of  the  castle  and  to  defend  themselves  in  open  battle ;  in 
the  which,  by  the  industry  of  King  Ethelred  and  of  Alfred  his 
brother,  the  Danes  were  discomfited,  and  many  of  them  slain,  which 
discomfort  made  them  fly  again  into  the  castle,  and  there  keep  them 
for  a  certain  time.    The  king  then  committing  the  charge  of  them  to 
Ethelwold,  duke  of  Baroke,  or  Berkshire,  departed.    But  when  the 
Danes  knew  of  the  king's  departure,  they  brake  suddenly  out  of  Duke 
their  hold,  took  the  duke  unprovided,  and  slew  him  and  much  Etfcei- 
of  his  people ;  and  so,  joining  themselves  with  others  that  were  slain, 
scattered  in  the  country,  embattled  them  in  such  wise,  that  of  them 
was  gathered  a  strong  host. 

As  the  tidings  hereof  were  brought  to  King  Ethelred,  which  put 
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Ethetred.  him  in  great  heaviness,  word  also  was  brought  the  same  time  of 
A.D.   the  landing  of  Osrick,  king  of  Denmark,  who,  with  the  assistance 
872.    of  the  other  Danes,  had  gathered  a  great  host,  and  were  embattled 
0srick>    upon  Ashdon.    To  this  battle  King  Ethelred,  with  his  brother 
Denmark  Alfred,  forced  by  great  need,  hastened,  to  withstand  the  Danes,  at 
landethm'  which  time  the  king  a  little  staying  behind,  being  yet  at  his  service, 
England.  ^Ajfrec^        was  come  in  before,  had  entered  already  into  the  whole 
fight  with  the  Danes,  who  struck  together  with  huge  violence.1  The 
king  being  required  to  make  speed,  and  being  then  at  service  and 
meditations,  such  was  his  devotion,  that  he  would  not  stir  out  one 
foot  before  the  service  was   fully  complete.     In  the  meanwhile, 
the  Danes  so  fiercely  invaded  Alfred  and  his  men,  that  they  won 
invoca-   the  hill,  and  the  christian  men  were  in  the  valley,  and  in  great  danger 
prTyer     to  lose  the  field.    Nevertheless,  through  the  grace  of  God,  and  their 
rtmele  godly  manhood,  the  king  coming  from  his  service,  with  his  fresh 
of  battle,  soldiers,  recovered  the  hill  of  the  infidels,  and  so  discomfited  the 
Danes     Danes  that  day,  that  in  flying  away  not  only  they  lost  the  victory,  but 
over-      most  part  of  them  their  lives  also,  insomuch  that  their  duke  or  king, 
Sdon31  Osrick  or  Osege,  and  £ve  of  their  other  dukes,  with  much  of  their 
people  were  slain,  and  the  rest  chased  unto  Reading  town. 

After  this  the  Danes  yet  re-assembled  their  people,  and  gathered 
a  new  host,  so  that  within  fifteen  days  they  met  at  Basingstoke,  and 
there  gave  battle  to  the  king,  and  had  the  better.  Then  the  king 
again  gathered  his  men,  which  at  that  field  were  dispersed,  and 
with  fresh  soldiers  accompanying  them,  met  the  Danes,  within  two 
Another  months  after,  at  the  town  of  Merton,  where  he  gave  them  a  sharp 
Merton.  battle,  so  that  much  people  were  slain  as  well  of  the  Christians  as 
of  the  Danes ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  Danes  had  the  honour  of  the 
field,  and  King  Ethelred  was  wounded,  and  therefore  fain  to  save 
himself. 

After  these  two  fields  thus  won  by  the  Danes,  they  obtained  great 
circuit  of  ground,  and  destroyed  man  and  child  that  would  not  yield 
to  them  ;  and  churches  and  temples  they  turned  to  the  use  of  stables, 
and  other  vile  occupations. 

Thus  the  king,  being  beset  with  enemies  on  every  side,  seeing  tire 
land  so  miserably  oppressed  of  the  Danes,  his  knights  and  soldiers 
consumed,  his  own  land  of  West  Saxons  in  such  desolation,  he  being 
also  wounded  himself,  but  specially  for  that  he,  sending  his  commis- 
sions into  Northumberland,  Mercia,  and  East  Anglia,  could  have  of 
them  but  small  or  little  comfort,  because  they,  through  wicked 
rebellion,  were  more  willing  to  take  the  part  of  the  Danes  than  of 
their  king,  was  sore  perplexed  therewithal,  as  the  other  kings  were 
both  before  him  and  after  him  at  that  time,  so  that  (as  Malmesbury 
witnesseth)  "  magis  optarent  honestum  exitium,  quam  tarn  acerbum 
imperium : '  that  is,  "  they  rather  wished  honestly  to  die,  than  with 
Death  of  such  trouble  and  sorrow  to  reign.'"  And  thus  this  king  not  long  after 
'  deceased,  when  he  had  reigned,  as  Fabian  saith,  eight  years,  or,  as 
Malmesbury  writeth,  but  five  years,  during  which  time,  notwith- 
standing his  so  great  troubles  and  vexations  in  martial  affairs  (as  is 
in  some  stories  mentioned),  he  founded  the  house  or  college  of  canons 


(1)  Ex  Guliel.  M.  Imeshuriensi.    Ex  Historia  Jornalensi.    Ex  Fabiano  et  aliis. 
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at  Exeter,  and  was  buried  at  the  abbey  of  Wimborne,  in  Dorset-  Aifreg. 
shire,  after  whose  decease,  for  lack  of  issue  of  his  body,  the  rule  of  ~aId. 
the  land  fell  unto  his  brother  Alfred.  872. 

See 
Appendix. 

ALFRED,1  OTHERWISE  CALLED  ALURED. 


Among  the  Saxon  kings  hitherto  in  this  history  mentioned,  I  find 
few  or  none  to  be  preferred,  or  even  to  be  compared,  to  this 
Alfred,  or  Alured,  for  the  great  and  singular  qualities  in  this  king, 
worthy  of  high  renown  and  commendation — whether  we  behold  in 
him  the  valiant  acts  and  manifold  travails  which  he  continually,  from 
time  to  time,  sustained  against  his  enemies  in  war,  during  almost  all 
the  time  of  his  reign,  for  the  public  preservation  of  his  people ;  or 
whether  we  consider  in  him  his  godly  and  excellent  virtues,  joined 
with  a  public  and  tender  care,  and  a  zealous  study  for  the  common 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  weal  public,  appearing  as  well  in  his 
prudent  laws  by  him  both  carefully  set  forth,  and  with  the  like  care 
executed,  as  also  by  his  own  private  exercises  touching  the  virtuous 
institution  of  his  life ;  or,  lastly,  whether  wre  respect  that  in  him, 
which  with  equal  praise  matcheth  with  both  the  others  before,  that 
is,  his  notable  knowledge  of  good  letters,  with  a  fervent  love  and  King 
princely  desire  to  set  forth  the  same  through  all  his  realm,  before  his  ^iour,s 
time  being  both  rude  and  barbarous.  All  these  heroical  properties,  [ei^,i*nd 
joined  together  in  one  prince,  as  it  is  a  thing  most  rare,  and  seldom  earmng" 
seen  in  princes  now  a-days,  so  I  thought  the  same  the  more  to  be 
noted  and  exemplified  in  this  good  king,  thereby  either  to  move 
other  rulers  and  princes  in  these  our  days  to  his  imitation,  or  else, 
to  show  them  what  hath  been  in  times  past  in  their  ancestors,  which 
ought  to  be,  and  yet  is  not  found  in  them.  Wherefore,  of  these 
three  parts  to  discourse  either  part  in  order,  first  we  will  begin  to 
treat  of  his  acts  and  painful  travails  sustained  in  defence  of  the  realm 
public,  against  the  raging  tyranny  of  the  Danes,  as  they  are  described 
in  the  Latin  histories  of  Roger  Hoveden  and  Huntingdon,  whom 
Fabian  also  seemeth  in  this  part  somewhat  to  follow.  King  Alfred, 
therefore,  the  first  of  all  the  English  kings,  taking  his  crown  and 
unction  at  Rome  of  Pope  Leo  2  (as  Malmesbury  and  Polychro- 
nicon  do  record),  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  perceiving  his  lords 
and  people  much  wasted  and  decayed  by  reason  of  the  great  wars  which 
Ethelred  had  against  the  Danes,  yet,  as  well  as  he  could,  gathered  a 
strength  of  men  unto  him ;  and,  in  the  second  month  that  he  was 
made  king,  he  met  with  the  Danes  beside  Wilton,  where  he  gave 
them  battle ;  but  being  far  over-matched  through  the  multitude  of 
the  contrary  part,  he  was  put  there  to  the  worse,  though  not  without 
a  great  slaughter  of  the  pagan  army,  which  army  of  the  Danes, 

(1)  Edition  1563,  p.  11.    Ed.  1583,  p.  141.    Ed.  1596,  p.  127.    Ed.  1684,  vol.  i.  p.  157.— Ed. 

(2)  Pope  John  VIII.,  the  hundred  and  sixth  bishop  of  Rome,  was  chosen  a.d.  872,  the  year  that 
Alfred  obtained  the  government  of  his  realm.  The  Leo  to  whom  our  author  refers,  was  Leo  IV. 
to  whom  Alfred  was  sent  at  the  age  of  four  years,  to  be  educated,  [a.d.  854.]  Asserius,  who  wrote 
Alfred's  life,  informs  us  that  Leo  confirmed  him,  adopted  him  for  his  son,  and  anointed  him  king 
<"  took  his  crown  and  unction  at  Rome,"  as  Foxe  observes),  but  of  what  kingdom  neither  that 
writer,  nor  any  other  has  informed  us.  T3ie  kingdom  of  West  Saxons  was  then  held  by  his  father, 
who  had  three  sons  older  than  Alfred.— Ed. 
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Alfred,  after  that  victory,  by  compact  made  with  King  Alfred  to  depart  out 
A.D.   °f  his  dominion  of  West  Sax,  removed  from  Reading  to  London, 
878.    where  it  abode  all  that  winter.    Halden  their  king,  making  truce 
Burthred  tnere  w^tn  Burthred,  king  of  Mercia,  the  following  year  left  those 
expelled  parts,  and  drew  his  men  to  Lindsey,  robbing  and  spoiling  the  towns 
domkldfe"s  and  villages  as  they  went,  and  holding  the  common  people  under 
at  Rome.  servitude.    From   thence  they  proceeded  to  Repingdon,  where, 
joining  with  the  three  other  kings  of  the  Danes,  called  Surdrim, 
Osketell,  and  Hamond,  they  grew  thereby  to  mighty  force  and 
strength :  then,  dividing  their  army  into  two  parts,  the  one  half 
remained  with  Halden  in  the  country  of  Northumberland ;  the 
residue  were  with  the  other  three  kings,  wintering  and  sojourning 
all  the  next  year  at  Grantbridge,  which  was  the  fourth  year  of  King 
a.d.  875.  Alfred.    In  that  year  King  Alfred's  men  had  a  conflict  on  the  sea 
with  six  of  the  Danes1  ships,  of  which  they  took  one,  the  others  fled 
Roiio,     away.    In  the  next  year  went  Rollo,  the  Dane,  into  Normandy, 
fir?tduke  where  he  was  duke  thirty  years,  and  afterward  was  baptized  in  the 
mandy  °^  ^h1^'  and  named  Robert.    The  aforesaid  army  of  the  three 

see  Danish  kings  above-mentioned,  from  Grantbridge  returned  again  to 
West  Saxony,  and  entered  the  Castle  of  Wareham,  where  King 
Alfred,  with  a  sufficient  power  of  men,  was  ready  to  assault  them ; 
but  the  Danes  seeing  his  strength  durst  not  encounter  with  him,  but 
sought  delays  till  more  aid  might  come.  In  the  mean  season  they 
were  constrained  to  entreat  for  a  truce,  leaving  also  sufficient  pledges 
in  the  king's  hand ;  promising,  moreover,  upon  their  oath,  to  leave 
the  country  of  the  West  Saxons.  The  king,  upon  this  surety,  let 
Appendix,  them  go ;  but  they,  falsely  breaking  their  league,  privily  in  the  night 
brake  out,  taking  their  journey  toward  Exeter,  during  which  journey 
Appfndix.  they  lost  six  score  of  their  small  ships  by  a  tempest  at  Swanawic,  as 
Henry  Huntingdon  in  his  story  recordeth.  Then  King  Alfred 
followed  after  the  horsemen  of  the  Danes,  but  could  not  overtake 
them  before  they  came  to  Exeter,  where  he  took  of  them  pledges 
and  fair  promises  of  peace,  and  so  returned.  Notwithstanding,  the 
number  of  the  pagans  did  daily  more  and  more  increase,  insomuch 
(as  one  of  my  authors  saith)  that  if  in  one  day  thirty  thousand  of 
them  were  slain,  shortly  after  they  increased  to  double  as  many. 
a.d.  877.  After  this  truce  taken  with  King  Alfred,  the  Danes  withdrew  to  the 
land  of  Mercia,  part  of  which  kingdom  they  kept  themselves,  and  part 
they  committed  to  one  Ceolulphus,  upon  condition  that  he  should 
be  vassal  to  them,  and  at  their  commandment,  with  his  people  at 
all  times. 

a  d.  878.  The  next  year  ensuing,  which  was  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign 
of  Alfred,  the  Danes  now  having  all  the  rule  of  the  north  part 
of  England,  from  the  river  Thames,  with  Mercia,  London,  and 
Essex,  disdained  that  Alfred  should  have  any  dominion  on  the  other 
side  of  Thames  southward.  Whereupon  the  aforesaid  three  kings, 
with  all  the  forces  and  strength  they  could  gather,  marched  toward 
Chippenham,  in  West  Sax,  with  such  a  multitude,  that  the  king  with 
his  people  was  not  able  to  resist  them ;  insomuch  that  of  the  people 
which  inhabited  there,  some  fled  over  the  sea,  some  remained  with 
the  king,  and  divers  submitted  themselves  to  the  Danes.  Thus 
King  Alfred  being-  overset  with  a  multitude  of  enemies,  and  forsaken 
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of  his  people,  having  neither  land  to  hold,  nor  hope  to  recover  that  Alfred. 
which  he  had  lost,  withdrew  himself  with  a  few  of  his  nobles  about  a.D. 
him,  into  a  certain  wood  country  in  Somersetshire,  called  Etheling,  878. 
where  he  had  right  scant  to  live  upon,  but  such  as  he  and  his  people  Alfred 
might  procure  by  hunting  and  fishing.    This  Edeling,  or  Etheling,  ^wood 10 
or  Ethelingsey,  which  is  to  say,  the  Isle  of  Nobles,  standeth  in  a 
great  marsh  or  moor,  so  that  there  is  no  access  to  it  without 
ship  or  boat,  and  hath  in  it  a  great  wood  called  Selwood,  and  in 
the  middle  a  little  plain,  about  two  acres  of  ground :  in  this  isle  is 
venison,  and  other  wild  beasts,  with  fowl  and  fish  in  great  plenty. 
In  this  wood  King  Alfred,  at  his  first  coming,  espied  a  certain  desert 
cottage  of  a  poor  swineherd,  keeping  swine  in  the  wood,  named 
Dunwolf ;  by  whom  the  king,  then  unknown,  was  entertained  and  a  swine- 
cherished  with  such  poor  fare  as  he  and  his  wife  could  make  him,  for  Se 
which  King  Alfred  afterwards  set  the  poor  swineherd  to  learning,  wScEes- 
and  made  him  bishop  of  Winchester.  ter. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  King  Alfred,  accompanied  with  a  few,  was 
thus  in  the  desert  wood,  waiting  the  event  of  these  miseries,  according 
to  certain  stories  a  poor  beggar  there  came  and  asked  alms  of  the 
king ;  and  the  night  following  he  appeared  to  the  king  in  his  sleep, 
saying,  his  name  was  Cuthbert,  promising  (as  sent  from  God  unto 
him  for  his  good  charity)  great  victories  against  the  Danes.  But  let 
these  dreaming  fables  pass,  although  they  be  testified  by  divers 
authors.1  Notwithstanding,  the  king,  in  process  of  time,  was  more 
strengthened  and  comforted,  through  the  providence  of  God,  respecting 
the  miserable  ruin  of  the  English.  First,  the  brother  of  King  Halden 
the  Dane,  before-mentioned,  coming  in  with  three  and  thirty  ships, 
landed  about  Devonshire,  where  by  chance  being  resisted  by  an 
ambushment  of  King  Alfred's  men,  who  for  their  safeguard  there 
lay  in  garrison,  they  were  slain  to  the  number  of  1300  men,  and  their  Api*endix 
ensign,  called  the  Raven,  was  taken.  Hoveden,  in  his  book  called 
4  Continuationes,"1  writeth,  that  in  the  same  conflict  both  Inguar  and 
Hubbawere  slain  among  the  other  Danes.2  After  this,  King  Alfred 
being  better  cheered,  showed  himself  more  at  large ;  so  that  daily 
resorted  to  him  men  of  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Hampshire, 
till  he  was  strongly  accompanied. 

Then  the  king  put  himself  in  a  bold  and  dangerous  venture,  as  Alfred 
write  Malmesbury,  Polychronicon,  and  Fabian,  who  followeth  them  Jftothe* 
both.    For  he,  apparelling  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  minstrel,  being  ^^sh 
very  skilful  in  all  Saxon  poems,  with  his  instrument  of  music,  entered 
into  the  tents  of  the  Danes,  lying  then  at  Eddington.  There, 
while  showing  his  interludes  and  songs,  he  espied  all  their  sloth 
and  idleness,  and  heard  much  of  their  counsel ;  and  after,  returning 
to  his  company,  declared  to  them  the  whole  manner  of  the  Danes. 
Shortly  upon  this,  the  king  suddenly  in  the  night  fell  upon  the  a. p.  srs 
aforesaid  Danes,  distressed  and  slew  of  them  a  great  multitude,  and 
chased  them  from  that  coast,  insomuch  that  through  his  strong  and 
valiant  assaults  upon  his  enemies  out  of  his  tower  of  Edeling  newly 
fortified,  he  so  incumbered  them,  that  he  clearly  voided  the  country 


Append) 


(1)  Guliel.  Malmesb.  lib.  de  Reg.;  Polychronicon,  Rog.  Hoveden;  Jornalensis;  Henr.  Hunting, 
ib.  v.  de  Hist.  Aug. 

(2)  See  page  19.— Ed. 
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J'fred.  of  them,  between  that  and  Sehvood.    His  subjects  soon  hearing  of 
A.D.   these  his  valiant  victories  and  manful  deeds,  drew  to  him  daily  out 
890.    of  all  coasts  ;  so  that  through  the  help  of  God,  and  their  assistance, 
he  held  the  Danes  so  short,  that  he  won  from  them  Winchester 
and  divers  other  good  towns.    Briefly,  he  at  length  forced  them 
to  seek  for  peace,  which  was  concluded  upon  certain  covenants, 
whereof  one,  and  the  principal  was,  that  the  beforenamed  Gutrum, 
their  king,  should  be  christened ;  the  other  was,  that  such  as  would 
not  be  christened  should  depart,  and  leave  the  country. 
Gutrum,      Upon  these  covenants,  first  the  said  Gutrum,  the  Danish  prince, 
ponce  o   com-ng  tQ  Winchester,  was  there  christened  with  twenty  of  his  greatest 
JJfri"'     dukes  or  nobles,  which  Gutrum  King  Alfred,  being  his  godfather 
named""1  DaP^sm»  named  Athelstan.    Having,  after  a  certain  season, 

Athei-     feasted  the  said  Danes,  Alfred,  according  to  his  promise  before  made, 
Norfolk   &ave  unto  tneu*         tne  country  of  East  Anglia,  containing  Norfolk 
and  saf-  and  Suffolk,  and  part  of  Cambridgeshire.    Moreover,  as  saith  Poly- 
t^hmV.011  chronicon,  he  granted  to  the  Danes  that  were  christened  the  country 
Arplndix.  of  Northumberland;  so  the  residue  that  would  not  be  christened 
departed  the  land,  and  sailed  into  France,  where  what  vexation 
and  harm  they  wrought,  the  chronicles  of  France  do  partly  com- 
prehend. 

King  Athelstan  thus  having  the  possession  of  these  countries, 
had  all  East  Anglia  under  his  obedience ;  and,  albeit  that  he  held 
the  said  province  as  in  fee  of  the  king,  and  promised  to  dwell  there 
as  his  liege  man,  yet,  notwithstanding  that,  he  continued  more  like 
a  tyrant  by  the  term  of  eleven  years,  and  died  in  the  twelfth  year ; 
during  which  space,   King  Alfred,  having  some  more  rest  and 
peace,  repaired  certain  towns  and  strong  holds  before  by  the  Danes 
The  nun-  impaired ;  also  he  builded  divers  houses  of  religion,  as  the  House  of 
shaSes0-  Nuns  at  Shaftesbury ;  another  religious  house  at  Etheling  he  founded ; 
Eihefin-  anotner  m  Winchester,  named  the  New  Monastery ;  and  also  endowed 
and  the0'  richly  the  Church  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  Durham.    He,  likewise,  sent  to 
at  win-    India  to  pay  and  perform  Iris  vows  to  St.  Thomas  of  Ind,  which  he 
buiuer    made  during  the  time  of  his  distress  against  the  Danes. 
a.d.  886.     About  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Alfred,  the  Danes 
App/ndix.  returning  from  France  to  England,  landed  in  Kent,  and  so  came 
to  Rochester  and  besieged  that  city,  and  there  lay  so  long  that  they 
builded  a  tower  of  timber  against  the  gates  of  the  city :  but,  by 
strength  of  the  citizens,  that  tower  was  destroyed,  and  the  city 
defended,  till  King  Alfred  came  and  rescued  them ;  whereby  the 
Danes  were  so  distressed,  and  so  near  trapped,  that  for  fear  they  left 
their  horses  behind  them,  and  fled  to  their  ships  by  night.    But  the 
king,  when  he  was  thereof  aware,  sent  after  them,  and  took  sixteen 
of  their  ships,  and  slew  many  of  the  Danes.    This  done,  the  king 
returned  to  London,  and  repaired  the  same  honourably  (as  saith 
Hoveden),  and  made  it  habitable,  which  before  was  sore  decayed 
and  enfeebled  by  the  Danes. 
a.d.  son.     The  fourth  year  after  this,  which  was  the  nineteenth  year  of  the 
Ap$£dix.  reign  of  King  Alfred,  the  aforesaid  Athelstan,  the  Danish  king  of 
Norfolk,  who  was  before  christened  by  Alfred,  deceased.  Not 
long  after  this,  about  the  one  and  twentieth  year  of  this  king's  reign, 
the  Danes  again  landed  in  four  places  of  this  land ;  namely,  in 
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East  England,  and  in  the  north,  and  in  two  places  in  the  west.  Before  Alfred. 
the  landing  of  these  Danes  it  chanced  that  King  Alfred,  having  heard  a.D. 
of  the  death  of  King  Athelstan,  and  of  other  complaints  of  the  897. 
Danes,  was  in  East  Anglia  when  these  tidings  came  to  him. 

When  King  Alfred  was  hereof  assured  that  some  of  the  Danes  The 
were  landed  on  that  coast,  thinking  with  themselves  the  further  they  JJJJJJ 
went  in  those  parts  the  less  resistance  to  have  and  the  more  speed,  g°™olk 
as  they  were  wont  to  have  before  ;    Alfred,  sending  messengers  1  a*^ 
in  all  haste  to  Ethelred,  duke  of  Mercia,  to  assemble  him  a  host 
to  withstand  the  Danes,  who  landed  in  the  west,  made  forth  toward 
his  enemies  there,  where  he  was  in  East  Anglia,  whom  he  pursued 
so  sharply,  that  he  drove  them  out  from  those  parts.    They  then 
landed  in  Kent,  whither  the  king  with  his  people  sped  him  ;  and  in 
like  manner  drave  the  Danes  from  thence,  without  any  great  fight, 
so  far  as  in  our  authors  we  can  see.   After  this,  the  Danes  took 
shipping  again  and  sailed,  into  North  Wales,  and  there  robbed  and  Jjjj1™  t0 
spoiled  the  Britons,  and  from  thence  returned  by  the  sea  into  East  wales. 
Anglia,  with  a  hundred  ships,  and  there  rested  themselves,  inasmuch 
as  the  king  was  then  gone  westward. 

The  fourth  host  of  the  Danes  the  same  year  came  to  Chester,  which  at  Driven 
length  they  won  ;  but  the  country  adjoining  pressed  so  sorely  upon  Chester, 
them,  and  besieged  them  so  long,  keeping  them  within  the  city,  that  c^Jleon  -j 
at  last,  wearied  with  the  long  siege,  they  were  compelled  to  eat  &* 
their  own  horses  for  hunger.    But,  by  appointment,  at  last  they  AppenAtx' 
gave  up  the  town,  and.  went  about  by  North  Wales  to  Northum- 
berland, which  was  about  the  three  and  twentieth  year  of  King 
Alfred.    In  the  mean  while  Alfred  with  his  host  sped  him  thither- 
ward.    Then  the  Danes,  leaving  their  strong  holds  and  castles 
garnished  with  men  and  victual,  took  again  shipping,  and  fet  their 
course  in  such  wise  that  they  landed  in  Sussex,  and  so  came  to  the 
port  of  Lewes,  and  from  thence  toward  London,  and  builded  a  tower 
or  castle  near  the  river  Ley,  twenty  miles  from  London.    But  the 
Londoners  hearing  thereof,  manned  out  a  certain  number  of  men  at 
arms,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  them  of  that  country,  put  the  Danes  Dnven 
from  that  tower,  and  afterwards  beat  it  to  the  ground.    Soon  after,  the  £°™eSt 
king  came  down  thither,  and,  to  prevent  the  dangers  that  might  ensue, 
commanded  the  river  Ley  to  be  divided  into  three  streams,  so  The  rivei 
that  where  a  ship  might  sail  in  times  before,  a  little  boat  might  then 
scarcely  row.  From  thence  the  Danes,  leaving  their  ships  and  wives,  into  three 
were  forced  to  fly  that  country,  and  took  their  way  again  toward  stream3, 
Wales,  and  came  to  Quadruge,  near  the  river  Severn  ;  where,  upon 
the  borders  thereof,  they  builded  a  castle,  and  rested  themselves  for 
a  time,  but  the  king  with  his  army  soon  pursued  them.    In  the  mean 
time  the  Londoners  at  Ley,  taking  the  Danish  ships,  brought  some 
of  them  to  London,  and  the  rest  they  fired.    During  these  three 
years,  from  the  first  coming  of  the  Danes  to  Ley,  England  was 
afflicted  with   three  kinds   of  sorrows ;   with  the   Danes,   with  Three 
pestilence  of  men,  and  with  murrain  of  beasts ;  notwithstanding  F^ln!9 
which  troubles  the  king  manfully  resisted  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  gland> 
and  thanked  God  ahvays,  what  trouble  soever  fell  to  him,  or  to  his 
realm,  sustaining  it  with  great  patience  and  humility.    These  three 
years  overpast,  the  next  following,  which  was  the  eight  and  twentieth 
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Alfred,  of  the  reign  of  Alfred,  the  Danes  divided  their  host,  of  whom  part 
A.D.    went  to  Northumberland,  part  to  Norfolk ;  others  sailed  over  to 
901.    France,  and  some  came  to  West  Sax,  where  they  had  divers  conflicts 
^       with  the  Englishmen,  both  by  land,  and  especially  upon  the  sea ; 
Danes'    0f  whom  some  were  slain,  many  perished  by  shipwreck,  divers  others 
taken,     were  taken  and  hanged,  and  thirty  of  their  ships  were  captured. 
a.d.  897.     -^-0£  jong  afl-er  this,  King  Alfred,  when  he  had  reigned  twenty- 
a.d.  901  nine  years  and  six  months,  exchanged  this  mortal  life.    And  thus 
much,  and  more,  peradventure,  than  will  seem  to  this  our  eccle- 
siastical history  appertaining,  touching  the  painful  labours  and 
travails  of  this  good  king;  which  he  no  less  valiantly  achieved 
than  patiently  sustained,  for  the  necessary  defence  of  his  realm  and 
subjects. 

character  Now,  if  there  be  any  prince  who  listeth  to  see  and  follow  the 
Alfred,  virtuous  and  godly  disposition  of  this  king,  both  touching  the 
institution  of  his  own  life,  and  also  concerning  his  careful  govern- 
ment of  the  common-weal,  thus  the  histories  of  him  do  record: 
that  at  what  time  he,  being  young,  perceiving  himself  somewhat 
disposed  to  carnal  indulgences,  and  thereby  hindered  from  many 
virtuous  purposes,  did  not,  as  many  young  princes  and  kings'*  sons  in 
the  world  be  now  wont  to  do,  that  is,  resolve  themselves  into  all 
kind  of  carnal  license  and  dissolute  sensuality,  running  and 
following  without  bridle,  whithersoever  their  license  given  doth  lead 
them ;  as  therefore,  not  without  cause,  the  common  proverb  reporteth 
of  them,  that  "  kings'  sons  learn  nothing  else  well  but  only  to  ride 
meaning  thereby,  that  while  princes  and  kings'*  sons  have  about  them 
flatterers,  who  bolster  them  in  their  faults,  their  horses  yield  to 
them  no  more  than  to  any  other,  but  if  they  sit  not  fast,  they  will 
cast  them.  But  this  young  king,  seeing  in  himself  the  inclination  of 
his  fleshly  nature,  and  minding  not  to  give  himself  so  much  as  he 
might  take,  but  rather  by  resistance  to  avoid  the  temptation  thereof, 
His  godly  besought  God  that  he  would  send  him  some  continual  sickness  to 
prayer.  qUencn  that  vice,  whereby  he  might  be  more  profitable  to  the  public 
business  of  the  commonwealth,  and  more  apt  to  serve  God  in  his 
calling.1 

Then,  at  God's  ordinance,  he  had  the  evil  called  Ficus  till  he 
came  to  the  age  of  twenty  years,  whereof  at  length  he  was  cured  (as 
is  said  in  some  histories)  by  a  virgin  called  Modwen,  an  Irish  woman. 
After  this  sickness  being  taken  away,  to  him  fell  another,  which 
continued  with  him  from  the  twentieth  to  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his 
age  (according  to  his  own  petition  and  request,  made  unto  God), 
whereby  he  was  the  more  reclaimed  and  attempered  from  the  other 
greater  inconveniences,  and  less  disposed  to  that  which  he  did  most 
abhor. 

Moreover,  to  behold  the  bountiful  goodness,  joined  with  like 
prudence,  in  this  man,  in  the  ordering  and  disposing  his  riches  and 
rents,  it  is  not  unworthy  to  be  recited,  how  he  divided  his  goods 
into  two  equal  parts,2  the  one  appertaining  to  uses  secular,  the 
other  to  uses  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical ;  of  the  which  two  principal 
paits,  the  first  he  divided  into  three  portions,  namely,  one  to  the 


(1)  Cestren.  lib.  v.  cap.  1.    Fab.  cap.  17. 

(2)  IVjychron.  lib.  v.  cap.  1.    Guliel.  Malmesb.  lib.  de  Regibus. 
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behoof  of  his  house  and  family  ;  one  to  the  workmen  and  builders  Alfred. 
of  his  new  works,  wherein  he  had  great  delight  and  cunning ;  and  one  ~A.D. 
to  strangers.    Likewise  the  other  second  half  upon  spiritual  uses,  he  901. 
did  thus  divide  in  four  portions ;  one  to  the  relieving  of  the  poor, 
another  to  monasteries,  the  third  portion  to  the  schools  of  Oxford  jj^™1 
for  the  maintaining  of  good  letters,  the  fourth  he  sent  to  foreign 
churches  without  the  realm.    This  also  is  left  in  stories  written  in 
his  commendation  for  his  great  tolerance  and  sufferance,  that  when 
he  had  builded  the  new  monastery  at  Winchester,  and  afterward  his 
son  Edward  had  purchased  of  the  bishop  and  the  chapter  a  sufficient 
piece  of  ground  for  certain  offices  to  be  adjoined  unto  the  same,  and 
had  given  for  every  foot  of  ground,  "  marcam  auri  pleni  ponderis" 
(which  was,  as  I  think,  a  mark  of  gold  or  more),  yet  Alfred 
therewithal  was  not  greatly  discontented  to  see  his  coffers  so 
wasted. 

Over  and  besides,  how  sparing  and  frugal  he  was  of  time,  as  of  a  How  well 
thing  in  this  earth  most  precious,  and  how  far  from  all  vain  pastimes  hedSpenty 
and  idleness  he  was,  this  doth  well  declare,  which  in  the  story  of  time- 
Malmesbury  and  other  writers  is  told  of  him  ;  namely,  that  he 
so  divided  the  day  and  night  in  three  parts,  if  he  were  not  let  by 
wars  or  other  great  business,  that  eight  hours  he  spent  in  study  and 
learning,  other  eight  hours  he  spent  in  prayer  and  almsdeeds,  and 
other  eight  hours  he  spent  in  his  natural  rest,  sustenance  of  his 
body,  and  the  needs  of  the  realm  ;  which  order  he  kept  duly  by  the 
burning  of  waxen  tapers  kept  in  his  closet  by  persons  appointed  for 
that  purpose.1 

How  studious  he  was  and  careful  of  the  commonwealth,  and  *^ssgodly 
maintenance  of  public  tranquillity,  his  laws,  most  godly  set  forth 
and  devised  by  him,  may  .declare ;  wherein  especially  by  him  was 
provided  for  the  extirpation  and  abolishing  of  all  theft  and  thieves 
out  of  the  realm,  whereby  the  realm,  through  his  vigilant  care,  was 
brought  into  such  tranquillity,  or  rather  perfection,  that  in  every 
cross  or  turning-way,  he  made  to  be  set  up  a  golden  brooch,  at  least 
of  silver  gilded,  throughout  his  dominions,  and  none  so  hardy, 
neither  by  day  nor  night,  to  take  it  down ;  for  the  more  credit 
whereof,  the  words  of  the  Latin  story  be  these,  "  armillas  aureas 
juberet  suspendi,  quae  viantium  aviditatem  irritarent,  dum  non  essent 
qui  eas  abriperent."  2  And  no  great  marvel  therein,  if  the  realm 
in  those  days  was  brought  into  such  an  order,  and  justice  so  well 
ministered,  when  the  king  himself  was  so  vigilant  in  overseeing  the 
doings  of  his  judges  and  officers  ;  whereof  thus  also  we  read  in 
the  said  author  testified :  "  judiciorutn  a  suis  hominibus  factorum 
inquisitor  perperam  actorum  asperrimus  corrector,"  i.  e.  "he  was," 
saith  mine  author,  speaking  of  the  king,  "  a  vigilant  inquisitor  of 
the  doings  of  his  judges,  and  a  strict  punisher  of  their  misdoings.,, 
Jornalensis  also  writing  upon  the  same,  saith,  "  he  did  diligently 
search  out  the  doings  of  his  officers,  and  especially  of  his  judges,  so 
that  if  he  knew  any  of  them  to  err,  either  through  covetousness  or 
unskilfulness,  them  he  removed  from  their  office.''13 


(1)  Guliel.  Malmesb.  lib.  de  regibus  Angl.  (2)  Ibid. 

(3)  "  Facta  ministrorum  suorum  et  potissime  judicum  diligenter  investigavit,  adeo  ut  quos  ex 
avaritia  aut  imperitia  errare  cognosceret,  ab  officio  removebat."— Ex  Hist.  Jornalensi. 


^tf  ALFRED  S   ENCOURAGEMENT   OF  LEARNING. 

Alfred.       And  thus  much  concerning  the  valiant  acts  and  noble  virtues  of 


A.D.   this  worthy  prince ;    whereunto,   although  there  were  no  other 
901.    ornaments  adjoining  besides,  yet  sufficient  were  they  alone  to  set 
forth  a  prince  worthy  of  excellent  commendation.    Now,  besides 
these  other  qualities  and  gifts  of  God's  grace  in  him  above-mentioned, 
King      remaineth  another  part  of  his  no  little  praise  and  commendation, 
com-      which  is  his  learning  and  knowledge  of  good  letters,  wherein  he  not 
forlearn-  onty  was  excellently  expert  himself,  but  also  a  worthy  maintainer  of 
l  g  nin  >■        same  through  all  his  dominions.  Where,  before  his  time,  no  use 
first  en-   of  grammar  or  other  sciences  was  practised  in  this  realm,  especially 
in  En-ed  about  the  west  parts  of  the  land,  there,  through  the  industry  of  this 
gland.     king,  schools  began  to  be  erected  and  studies  to  flourish.  Although 
Chester   among  the  Britons,  in  the  town  of  Chester,  in  South  Wales,  long 
ieon],T  before  that,  in  King  Arthur's  time,  as  Galfridus  writeth,1  both 
learning,  grammar  and  philosophy,  with  other  tongues,  were  taught.  After 
that,  some  writers  record  that  in  the  time  of  Egbert,  king  of  Kent, 
this  island  began  to  flourish  with  philosophy.    About  which  time 
univer-   some  also  think  that  the  university  of  Granchester,  near  to  that 
Gran°-f     which  now  is  called  Cambridge,  began  to  be  founded  by  Bede, 
cam-erby  foUowmg  this  conjecture  therein,  for  that  Alcuinus,  before-mentioned, 
bridge,    who  after  went  to  Rome,  and  from  thence  to  France,  in  the  time 
univer-   of  Charlemagne,  where  he   first  began  the  university  of  Paris, 
Paris.     was  first  trained  up  in  the  exercise  of  studies  at  the  same  school 
of  Granchester.    Bede2  also,  writing  of  Sigebert,  king  of  East 
Anglia,  declareth  how  that  king,  returning  out  of  France  into 
England,  according  to   the  examples   which   he  did  there  see, 
ordered  and  disposed  schools  of  learning,  through  the  means  of 
King  si-  Felix,  then  bishop,  and  placed  in  them  masters  and  teachers,  after 
fmnder    the  use  and  manner  of  the  Cantuarites.    And  yet  before  these 
of  schools.  times?   moreover,  it  is  thought   that  there  were  two  schools  or 
Two  an-  universities  within  the  realm;   the  one  for  Greek,  at  the  town  of 
schools    Greglade,  which  afterward  was  called  Kirkelade;  the  other  for  Latin, 
gland,     a^  a  place  then  called  Latinlade,  afterward  Lethelade,  near  Oxford. 
Greek1       "^u^  nowever  it  chanced  that  the  knowledge  and  study  of  good 
the  other  letters,  once  planted  in  this  realm,  afterward  went  to  decay,  yet 
for  Latin.  jQng  Alfred  deserveth  no  little  praise  for  restoring,  or  rather 
APVen  ix.  mcreasmg  tne  same ;   after  whose  time  they  have  ever  since  con- 
tinued, albeit  not  continually  through  every  age  in  like  perfection. 
But  this  we  may  see,  what  it  is  to  have  a  prince  learned  himself, 
who,  feeling  and  tasting  the  price  and  value  of   science  and 
knowledge,  is  thereby  not  only  the  more  apt  to  rule,  but  also  to 
instruct  and  frame  his  subjects  from  a  rude  barbarity,  to  a  more 
civil  congruity  of  life,  and  to  a  better  understanding  of  things,  as 
we  see  in  this  famous  prince  to  happen.    Concerning  his  first 
education  and  bringing  up,  although  it  was  somewhat  late  before  he 
entered  on  his  letters,  yet,  such  was  the  apt  towardness  and  docility 
of  his  nature,  that  being  a  child  he  had  the  Saxon  Poems,  a»  they 
were   used   then  in   his  own    tongue,  by  heart   and  memory. 
Afterwards  with  years  and  time  he  grew  up  in  such  perfection  of 
learning  and  knowledge  that,  as  mine  author  saith,  "  nullus  Anglorum 
fuerit  vel  intelligendo  acutior,  vel  interpretando  elegantior  which 


(1)  Lib.  ix.  cap.  12.    See  Appendix.  (2)  Beda,  lib.  iii.  cap.  18.    See  Appendix. 
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thing  in  him  the  more  was  to  be  marvelled  at,  for  that  he  was  twelve  Alfred. 
years  of  age  before  he  knew  any  letter.    Then  his  mother,  careful  a.D. 
and  tender  over  him,  having  by  chance  a  book  in  her  hand,  which  901. 
he  would  fain  have,  promised  to  give  him  the  same,  so  that  he  ST" 
would  learn  it.1    Whereupon  he,  for  greediness  of  the  book,  soon 
Earned  the  letters,  having  for  his  schoolmaster  Pleimundus,  after-  pie-mim- 
wards  bishop  of  Canterbury.    And  so  daily  grew  he  more  and  £e™hert0 
more  in  knowledge,  that,  at  length,  as  mine  author  saith,  "aKingAi- 
great  part  of  the  Latin  library  he  translated  into  English,  converting  after- 
to  the  uses  of  his  citizens  a  notable  prey  of  foreign  ware  and  bishop  of 
merchandize."2  Of  the  books  by  him  and  through  him  translated,  canter- 

.  bury 

were  Orosius,  the  Pastoral  of  Gregory,  the  History  of  Bede,  Boetius  Books 
1  de  Consolatione  Philosophise;1  also  a  book  of  his  own  making  and  in  JXTof 
his  own  tongue,  which  in  the  English  speech  he  called  a  Hand-book,  Jj^ndby 
in  Greek  called  Enchiridion,  in  Latin  a  Manual.    Besides  the 
History  of  Bede,  translated  into  the  Saxon  tongue,  he  also  himself 
compiled  a  story  in  the  same  speech,  called,  '  The  Story  of  Alfred," 
both  which  books,  in  the  Saxon  tongue,  I  have  seen,  though  the 
language  I  do  not  understand.  As  he  was  learned  himself  excellently 
well,  so  likewise  did  he  inflame  all  his  countrymen  to  the  love  of 
liberal  letters,  as  the  words  of  the  story  reporteth  :  "  he  exhorted  None  ac* 
and  stirred  his  people  to  the  study  of  learning,  some  with  gifts,  anyCdig-° 
some  by  threats,  suffering  no  man  to  aspire  to  any  dignity  in  the  jjjty  ex- 
court  except  he  were  learned.1"' 3    Moreover,  another  story  thus  saith,  were 
speaking  of  his  nobles  :  "  also  his  nobles  so  much  he  did  allure  to  learned- 
the  embracing  of  good  letters,  that  they  sent  all  their  sons  to  school ; 
or  if  they  had  no  sons,  yet  their  servants  they  caused  to  be  learned  ;"4 
whereby  the  common  proverb  may  be  found,  not  so  common  as 
true,  "  such  as  is  the  prince,  such  be  the  subjects."    He  began,  The 
moreover,  to  translate  the  Psalter  into  English,  and  had  almost 
finished  the  same,  had  not  death  prevented  him.5    In  the  prologue  ^J'J 
of  the  book,6  thus  he  writeth,  declaring  the  cause  why  he  was  by  King 
so  earnest  and  diligent  in  translating  good  books  from  Latin  into  Alfre(L 
English  ;  showing  the  cause  thereof  why  he  so  did,  as  folio weth  :7 
"  the  cause  was,  for  that  innumerable  ancient  libraries,  which  were 
kept  in  churches,  were  consumed  with  fire  by  the  Danes  ;  and  that 
men  had  rather  suffer  peril  of  their  life  than  follow  the  exercises  of 
studies ;  and  therefore  he  thought  thereby  to  provide  for  the  people 
of  the  English  nation."7 

It  is  told  of  him,  both  by  Polychronicon,  Malmesbury,  Jornalensis, 
and  other  historians,  whereof  I  have  no  names,  that  he,  seeing  his 
country  to  the  westward  to  be  so  desolate  of  schools  and 
learning,  partly  to  profit  himself,  partly  to  furnish  his  country  and 
subjects  with  better  knowledge,  first  sent  for  Grinbald,  a  learned 


See 
Appemlia 


(1)  Ex  Hist.  Guliel.  Malmesb.  de  Regib.  Ang. 

(2)  "  Plurimam  partem  Romanae  Bibliothecae  Anglorum  auribus  dedit,  opimam  praedam  pere- 
grinarum  mercium  civium  usibus  converters." 

(3)  "  Illos  prasmiis,  hos  minis  hortando,  neminem  illiteratum  ad  quamlibet  curiae  dignitatem 
aspirare  permittens." 

(4)  "  Optimates  suos  ad  discendam  literaturam  adeo  provocavit,  ut  ipsi  filios  snos,  vel,  si  filios 
non  haberent,  saltern  servos  suos,  si  ingenio  pollerent,  concessa  libertate  Uteris  commendarent." 
— Polychron.  lib.  vi.  cap.  1. 

(5)  Guliel.  Malmesb.  de  Regib.  Ang.  (6)  Entitled,  "  Pastorale  Gregorii." 

(7)  "  Quod  Ecclesiae,  in  quibus  innumerae  priscse  Bibliothecae  continebantur,  cum  libris  a  Danis 
incensae  sint :  quodque  in  tota  insula  studium  literarum  ita  abolitum  esset,  ut  qmsque  minus 
timeret  capitis  periculum,  quam  studiorum  exercitia  adire.  Qvapropter  se  in  hoc  Anglis  suis 
consulere,"  &c. 


SO  JOHANNES  SCOTUS. 

Wed,  monk,  out  of  France,  to  come  into  England :  he  also  sent  for  another 
A.D.  learned  man  out  of  Wales,  whose  name  was  Asserius,  whom  he 
901.  made  bishop  of  Sherborne  ;  and  out  of  Mercia  he  sent  for  Werefrith, 
Learned"  bishop  of  Worcester,  to  whom  he  gave  the  Dialogues  of  Gregory 
forandnt  *°  ^e  translated.  But  chiefly  he  used  the  counsel  of  Neotus,  who 
about1  the  ^en  was  counted  for  a  holy  man,  an  abbot  of  a  certain  monastery, 
king.  in  Cornwall,  by  whose  advisement  he  sent  for  the  learned  men 
arf  abbot  a^ove  recited,  and  also  first  ordained  certain  schools  of  divers  arts  at 
The  Oxford,  and  enfranchised  the  same  with  many  great  liberties  ;l 
and  uni-  thereof  perhaps  the  school  now  called  New  College  first  then  begun 
versity  of  by  this  Neotus,  might  take  its  name;  which  afterwards,  perad venture, 
begun  by  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  after  a  larger  manner,  did  re-edify  and 
Alfred,    enlarge  with  greater  possessions. 

Johannes     Moreover,  among  other  learned  men  who  were  about  King  Alfred, 
scotus.    histories  make  mention  of  Johannes  Scotus,  a  godly  divine  and  a 
learned  philosopher ;  but  not  that  Scotus  whom  now  we  call  Duns,  for 
this  Johannes  Scotus  came  before  him  many  years.    This  Johannes  is 
described  to  have  been  of  a  sharp  wit  and  of  great  eloquence,  and  well 
expert  in  the  Greek  tongue,  pleasant  and  merry  of  nature  and  con- 
ditions, as  appeareth  by  divers  of  his  doings  and  answers.    First,  lie 
coming  to  France  out  of  his  own  country  of  Scotland,  by  reason 
of  the  great  tumults  of  war,  was  there  worthily  entertained,  and 
Append^,  for  his  learning  had  in  great  estimation  of  Charles  the  Bald,  the 
French  king ;  who  commonly  and  familiarly  used  ever  to  have  him 
about  him,  both  at  table  and  in  chamber.    Upon  a  time  the  king 
sitting  at  meat,  and  seeing  something  (belike  in  this  John  Scot) 
which  seemed  not  very  courtly,  cast  forth  a  merry  word,  asking  him 
what  difference  there  was  betwixt  a  Scot  and  a  sot  ?    Whereunto  the 
His  an-    Scot,  sitting  over  against  the  king  somewhat  lower,  replied  again 
the1 10    suddenly  rather  than  advisedly,  yet  merrily,  saying,  "  mensa  tantum,11 
French    tnat      "      table  only     importing  thereby  himself  to  be  the  Scot, 
and  so  calling  the  king  a  sot  by  craft ;  which  word  how  other  princes 
would  have  stomached  I  know  not,  but  this  Charles,  for  the  great 
reverence  he  bare  to  his  learning,  turned  it  but  to  laughter  among 
his  nobles,  and  so  let  it  pass. 

Another  time  the  same  king  being  at  dinner  was  served  with  a 
certain  dish  of  fish,  wherein  were  two  great  fishes  and  a  little  one. 
After  the  king  had  taken  thereof  his  repast,  he  set  down  to  John 
Scot  the  aforesaid  fish,  to  distribute  unto  the  other  two  clerks  sitting 
there  with  him,  who  were  two  tall  and  mighty  persons,  he  himself 
being  but  a  little  man.  John  taketh  the  fish,  of  the  which  the  two 
great  ones  he  taketh  and  carveth  to  himself,  while  the  little  fish 
he  reacheth  to  the  other  two.  The  king,  perceiving  his  division 
thus  made,  reprehended  the  same.  Then  John,  whose  manner  was 
ever  to  find  out  some  honest  matter  to  delight  the  king,  answered 
him  again,  proving  his  division  to  stand  just  and  equal :  "  for 
here,11  saith  he,  "  be  two  great  ones  and  a  little  one,11  pointing  to 
the  two  great  fishes  and  himself,  "  and  likewise  here  again  is  a  little 
one  and  two  great pointing  to  the  little  fish,  and  the  two  great 
persons  .    "  I  pray  you,11  saith  he,  "  what  odds  is  there,  or  what 


(1)  GvJiel.  Maimesb. ;  Jornalensis;  Fabian,  c.  171 . 


king  Alfred's  children. 
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distribution  can  be  more  equal  ?*  Whereat  the  king  with  his  nobles  _Aifred. 
being  much  delighted,  laughed  merrily.  A.D. 

At  the  request  of  this  Charles,  sirnamed  Bald,  the  French  king,  this  901. 
Scotus  translated  the  book  of  Dionysius,  entitled,  "  De  Hierarchic  Johannes 
from  Greek  into  Latin,  word  for  word,  "  quo  fit,11  as  my  author  st™^ates 
saith,  "  ut  vix  intelligatur  Latina  litera,  quum  nobilitate  magis  Grseca,  Dkmy- 
quam  positione  construitur  Latina."    He  wrote  also  a  book,  '  De  Hierar- 
Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domin]V  which  was  afterward  condemned  by  the  fntoLatin 
Pope,  in  the  council  of  Vercelli.    The  same  John  Scot,  moreover,  Appseenedix. 
compiled  a  book  of  his  own,  giving  it  a  Greek  title,  '  Ylspi  (j>vaiK(ov 
^Laipicretov,'  that  is,  4  De  naturae  divisione  ; '  in  which  book  (as  saith 
my  aforesaid  author)  is  contained  the  resolution  of  many  profitable 
questions,  but  so  that  he  is  thought  to  follow  the  Greek  church 
rather  than  the  Latin,  and  for  the  same  was  counted  of  some  to  be 
a  heretic  ;  because  in  that  book  some  things  there  be  which  in 
all  points  accord  not  with  the  Romish  religion.    Wherefore  the  p  Ope,  Is  ac- 
writing  to  the  said  King  Charles  of  this  Scotus,  complaineth,  as  in  theep0pe 
his  own  words  here  folio weth : — "  relation  hath  been  made  unto  jjseraetic 
our  apostleship,  that  a  certain  man  called  Johannes,  a  Scottish  man, 
hath  translated  the  book  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  of  the  names 
of  God  and  of  the  heavenly  orders,  from  Greek  into  Latin ;  which 
book,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  church,  ought  first  to  have 
been  approved  by  our  judgment ;  namely,  seeing  the  said  John, 
albeit  he  be  said  to  be  a  man  of  great  learning  and  science,  in  time 
past,  hath  been  noted  by  common  rumour,  to  have  been  a  man  not 
of  upright  or  sound  doctrine  in  certain  points.1"1    For  this  cause, 
the  said  Scotus  being  constrained  to  remove  from  France,  came  into 
England,  allured,  as  some  testify,  by  the  letters  of  Alured,  or 
Alfred,  by  whom  he  was  with  great  favour  entertained,  and  was  con- 
versant a  great  space  about  the  king;  till,  at  length  (whether  before 
or  after  the  death  of  the  king,  it  is  uncertain),  he  went  to  Malmes- 
bury,  where  he  taught  certain  scholars  a  few  years,  by  whom  at  last 
most  impiously  he  was  murdered  and  slain  with  their  penknives,  siain  by 
and  so  died,  as  stories  say,  a  martyr,  buried  at  the  said  monastery  scholars, 
of  Malmesbury  with  this  epitaph. 

"  Clauditur  in  tumulo  sanctus  sophista  J ohannes, 
Qui  ditatus  erat  jam  vivens  dogmate  miro. 
Martyrio  tandem  Christi  conscendere  regnum 
Qui  meruit,  regnans  secli  per  secula  cuncta." 

King  Alfred  having  these  helps  of  learned  men  about  him,  and 
no  less  learned  also  himself,  past  his  time  not  only  to  the  great 
utility  and  profit  of  his  subjects,  but  also  to  a  rare  and  profitable 
example  of  other  christian  kings  and  princes  for  them  to  follow. 
This  aforesaid  Alfred  had  by  his  wife,  called  Ethelwitha,  two  sons, 
Edward  and  Ethel  ward ;  and  three  daughters,  Elfleda,  Ethelgora,  The  chn- 
and  Ethelguida  :  "  quas  omnes  liberalibus  fecit  artibus  erudiri ; 11  that  Alfred! 
is,  "  whom  he  set  all  to  their  books  and  study  of  liberal  arts,"  as 
my  story  testifieth.    First,  Edward,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him 

(1)  "  Relation  est  apostolatui  nostro,  quod  opus  Dionysii  Areopagitse,  quod  de  divinis  nominibus 
et  de  coslestibus  ordinibus  Graeco  descripsit  eloquio,  quidam  vir  Johannes  (genere  Scotus)  nuper 
transtulit  in  Latinum.  Quod,  juxta  morem  Ecclesiae,  nobis  mitti,  et  nostro  judicio  debuit  appro- 
bari ;  praesertim  quum  idem  Johannes  (licet  multas  scientiae  esse  prasdicetur)  olim  non  sane  sape/e 
in  quibusdam  frequenti  rumore  dicatur,"  &c. 


Alfred's  death,    ecclesiastical  affairs. 


Aijred.  in  the  kingdom;  the  second  son,  Ethel  ward,  died  before  his  father; 
A.B.  Ethelgora,  his  middle  daughter,  was  made  a  nun ;  the  other  two 
901.  were  married,  the  one  in  Merceland,  the  other  to  the  earl  of  Flanders. 
Thus  King  Alfred,  that  valiant,  virtuous,  and  learned  prince,  after 
he  had  thus  christianly  governed  the  realm  for  the  term  of  twenty- 

ofKhig  n*ne  3rears  anc^  s*x  months,  departed  this  life,  5  Cal.  Novemb.  a.  d. 

Alfred.    901,  and  lieth  buried  at  Winchester.    Of  Alfred  this  I  find,  more- 

A,D"  901'  over,  greatly  noted  and  commended  in  history,  and  not  here  to  be 
forgotten,  for  the  rare  example  thereof,  that,  wheresoever  he  was,  01 
whithersoever  he  went,  he  bare  always  about  him  in  his  bosom  or 
pocket  a  little  book  containing  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  certain 
other  orisons  of  his  own  collecting,  whereupon  he  was  continually 
reading  or  praying  whensoever  he  was  otherwise  vacant,  having 
leisure  thereunto.  Finally,  what  were  the  virtues  of  this  famous  king, 
this  little  table  hereunder  written,  which  is  left  in  ancient  writing 
in  remembrance  of  his  worthy  and  memorable  life,  doth  sufficiently, 
in  few  lines,  contain.1 

bishops  of     ^n  ^ne  st°rv  °f  this  Alfred,  a  little  above,  mention  was  made  of 

canter-  Pleimund,  schoolmaster  to  the  said  Alfred,  and  also  bishop  of  Can- 
terbury, as  succeeding  Ethelred  there  bishop  before  him;  which 

AppfZir  Pleimund  governed  that  see  thirty-four  years.  After  Pleimund 
succeeded  Athelm,  who  sat  twelve  years,  and  after  him,  Ulfelm,  who 
sat  thirteen  years.    Then  followed  Odo,  a  Dane,  born  in  the  said 

Apt/'*.*  see  of  Canterbury,  who  governed  the  same  twrenty  years,  being  in 
great  favour  with  King  Athelstan,  King  Edmund,  and  Edwin,  as  in 
process  hereafter  (Christ  willing),  as  place  and  order  doth  require,  shall 
more  at  large  be  expressed. 

Eccierias-  As  touching  the  course  and  proceedings  of  the  Romish  bishops 
'fairs.0'1'  there,  where  I  last  made  mention  of  them,  I  ended  with  Pope 
Stephen  V.2  After  his  time  was  much  broil  in  the  election  of  the 
Nine  bishops  of  Rome,  one  contending  against  another,  insomuch  that 
nine* to  vvi^mn  the  space  of  nine  years  were  nine  bishops,  of  whom  the  first 
years      was  Formosus,  who  succeeded  next  unto  the  forenamed  Stephen  V., 

(1)  "  In  Regis  Alfredi,  et  virtutis  illius  claram  memoriam  : — Famosus,  bellicosus,  victoriosus  ; 
viduarum,  pupillorum,  et  orphanorum,  pauperumque,  provisor  studiosus ;  poetarum  Saxonicorum 
peritissimus ;  suae  genti  charissimus,  affabilis  omnibus,  liberalissimus ;  prudentia,  fortitudine, 
temperantia,  justitia  praeditus ;  in  infirmitate,  qua  continue  laborabat,  patientissimus ;  in  exe 
quendis  judiciis  indagator  discretissimus,  in  servicio  Dei  vigilantissimus  et  devotissimus,  Anglo- 
Saxonum  Rex  Alfredus,  piissimi  Ethelul.fi  films,  29  annis  sexque  mensibus  regni  sui  peractis 
mortem  obiit.  Indict.  4.  quinto  cal.  Novemb.  leria  quarta,  et  Wintonias  in  novo  monasterio 
sepultus,  immortalitatis  stolam  et  resurrectionis  gloriam  cum  justis  expectat,"  &c. 

Moreover,  in  the  history  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  these  verses  I  find  written  in  commendatio-i 
cf  the  same  Alfred,  made,  as  I  suppose  and  by  his  words  appeareth,  by  the  said  author,  whereo'  I 
thought  not  to  defraud  the  reader.    The  words  thereof  here  follow  : 

Epitaphium  Regis  Alfredi. 
Nobilitas  innata  tibi  probitatis  honorem, 
Armipotens  Alfrede,  dedit,  probitasque  laborem, 
Perpetuumque  labor  nomen:  cui  mixta  dolori 
Gaudia  semper  erant,  spes  semper  mixta  timori. 
Si  modo  victor  eras,  ad  crastina  bella  pavebas, 
Si  modo  victus  eras,  ad  crastina  bella  parabas. 
Cui  vestes  sudore  jugi,  cui  sica  cruore 
Tincta  jugi,  quantum  sit  onus  regnare,  probarunt 
Non  fuit  immensi  quisquam  per  climata  mundi, 
Cui  tot  in  adversis  nil  respirare  liceret. 
Nec  tamen  aut  ferro  contritus  ponere  ferrum, 
Aut  gladio  potuit  vitas  finisse  dolores. 
Jam  post  transactos  vitas  regnique  labores 
Christus  ei  sit  vera  quies,  sceptrumque  pereime. 

(2)  See  page  12.    Stephen  V.— Ed 
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being  made  pope  against  the  mind  of  certain  in  Rome,  that  would  Ecciesias- 
rather  Sergius,  then  deacon  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  have  been  affair*. 
pope :  notwithstanding,  Mars  and  money  prevailed  on  Formosus'  ~~ 
part.  This  Formosus,  of  whom  partly  also  is  mentioned  in  other 
places  of  this  ecclesiastical  history,1  being  before  bishop  of  Porto,  a  sea-  Ap^dia 
port  near  Rome,  had,  on  a  time,  I  know  not  upon  what  causes,  offended 
Pope  John  VIII.,  by  reason  whereof,  for  fear  of  the  pope,  he  voided 
away,  and  left  his  bishopric,  and  because  he,  being  sent  for  again 
by  the  pope,  would  not  return,  therefore  was  excommunicated.  At 
length,  coming  into  France  to  make  there  his  satisfaction  unto  the 
pope,  he  was  degraded  from  a  bishop  into  a  secular  man's  habit, 
swearing  to  the  pope  that  he  would  no  more  re-enter  into  the  city  of 
Rome,  nor  claim  his  bishopric  again  ;  subscribing,  moreover,  with 
his  own  hand,  to  continue  from  that  time  in  the  state  of  a  secular 
person.  But  then  Pope  Martin,  the  next  pope  after  John,  released 
the  said  Formosus  of  his  oath,  and  restored  him  again  unto  his 
bishopric ;  whereby  Formosus  not  only  entered  Rome  again,  but 
also  obtained  shortly  after  the  papacy.  Thus  he  being  placed  in 
the  popedom,  there  arose  a  great  doubt  or  controversy  among  the  schisms 
divines  about  his  consecration,  whether  it  was  lawful  or  not ;  some  ^°p0pea. 
holding  against  him,  that  forsomuch  as  he  was  solemnly  deposed, 
degraded,  unpriested,  and  also  sworn  not  to  reiterate  the  state 
ecclesiastical,  therefore  he  ought  to  be  taken  no  otherwise  than  for  a 
secular  man.  Others  alleged  again,  that  whatsoever  Formosus  was, 
yet  for  the  dignity  of  that  order,  and  for  the  credit  of  them  whom  he 
ordained,  his  consecration  ought  to  stand  in  force,  especially  seeing 
the  said  Formosus  was  afterward  received  and  absolved  by  Pope 
Martin  from  that  his  perjury  and  degradation.  In  the  mean  time,  Appendix. 
as  witnesseth  Sigebert,  this  Formosus  sendeth  for  King  Arnulph  for 
aid  against  his  adversaries  ;  who  then  marching  to  Rome,  was  pre- 
vented from  entering,  and  besieged  the  Leonine  quarter.  But  in  APp?nan 
the  siege  the  Romans  within  so  played  the  lions,  that  a  poor  hare, 
or  such  a  like  thing,  running  toward  the  city  (saith  the  author), 
the  host  of  Arnulph  followed  after  with  such  a  main  cry,  that  the 
valiant  Romans  upon  the  walls  for  very  fear,  and  where  there  was  no 
hurt,  cast  themselves  desperately  over  the  walls,  so  that  Arnulph  with 
little  labour  scaled  the  walls,  and  got  the  city.  Thus  Arnulph, 
obtaining  the  city  of  Rome,  rescueth  Pope  Formosus,  and  beheadeth 
his  adversaries  ;  whom  the  pope  to  gratify  with  like  recompence 
again,  blesseth  and  crowneth  him  for  emperor.  Thus  Formosus,  sitting 
fast  about  the  space  of  four  or  five  years,  followed  his  predecessors  ; 
after  whose  time,  as  I  said,  within  the  space  of  nine  years,  were  nine 
bishops,  as  followeth.  But  in  the  mean  time,  concerning  the  story 
of  this  Formosus  declared  by  Sigebert  and  many  other  chroniclers, 
this  thing  would  I  gladly  ask,  and  more  gladly  learn,  of  some  indif- 
ferent good  Catholic  person,  who  not  of  obstinacy,  but  of  simple  error 
being  a  papist,  would  answer  it  to  his  conscience,  whether  doth  he 
think  the  holy  order  of  priesthood,  which  he  taketh  for  one  of  the 
seven  sacraments,  to  be  character  indelebilis  or  not  ?  If  it  be  not 
tndelebilis,  that  is,  if  it  be  such  a  thing  as  may  be  put  off,  why  then 
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EceieHas-  dotli  the  pope's  doctrine  so  call  and  so  hold  the  contrary,  pre- 
affais.  tending  it  to  be  indelebilis,  unremovable  ?  If  it  be  indeed  so  as 
Wheth  they  teach  and  affirm,  indelebilis  character,  why  then  did  Pope 
the  pope  John,  or  could  Pope  John,  annihilate  and  evacuate  one  of  his 
cardinals  seven  pope-holy  sacraments,  making  of  a  priest  a  non-priest  or 
may  err.  ]ayman5  uncharactering  his  own  order,  which  is  (as  he  saith) 
a  character,  which  in  no  wise  may  be  blotted  out  or  removed  ? 
Again,  howsoever  Pope  John,  is  to  be  judged  in  this  matter  to 
do  either  well  or  not  well,  this  would  I  know,  if  he  did  well  in  so 
dispriesting  and  discharactering  Formosus  for  such  private  offences  ? 
If  yea,  how  then  standeth  his  doing  with  his  own  doctrine  which 
teacheth  the  contrary  ?  If  he  did  not  well,  Iioav  then  standeth 
his  doctrine  with  his  doings  to  be  true,  which  teacheth  that  the 
pope  with  his  synod  of  cardinals  cannot  err  ?  Moreover,  if  this 
Pope  John  did  not  err  in  his  disordering  Formosus,  how  then  did 
Martin,  his  successor,  not  err  in  repealing  the  said  doing  of  his 
predecessor  ?  or  how  did  not  Pope  Formosus  himself  err,  who  being 
unpriested  by  Pope  John,  afterward,  without  reiterating  the  character 
or  order  of  priesthood,  took  upon  him  to  be  Pope,  and  made  acts 
and  laws  in  the  church  ?  Again,  if  Formosus  now  pope  did  not  err, 
how  then  did  Pope  Stephen  his  successor  afterward  not  err,  who  did 
annihilate  the  consecration,  and  all  other  acts  of  the  said  Formosus,  as 
erroneous  ?  Or  again,  if  we  say  that  this  Stephen  with  his  synod 
of  cardinals  did  right,  then  how  could  it  be  that  Pope  Theodore, 
and  Pope  John  IX,  who  came  after  the  aforesaid  Stephen,  did  not 
plainly  err,  who,  approving  the  consecration  of  Formosus,  did  condemn 
and  burn  the  acts  synodal  of  Stephen  and  his  cardinals,  which  before 
had  condemned  Formosus,  according  as  in  story  here  consequently 
may  appear  ? 

After  Formosus  had  governed  the  see  of  Rome  five  years,  succeeded 
first  Boniface  VI.,  who  continued  but  five  and  twenty  days.  Then 
came  Stephen  VI.,  who  so  envied  the  name  of  his  predecessor  For- 
mosus, that  he  abrogated  and  dissolved  his  decrees,  and,  taking  up 
his  body  after  it  was  buried,  cut  two  fingers  off  his  right  hand,  and 
commanded  them  to  be  cast  into  the  Tiber,  and  then  buried  the  body 
in  a  private  or  layman's  sepulchre.1 

Thus,  after  Stephen  had  sat  in  the  chair  of  pestilence  one  year, 
.    succeeded  to  the  same  chair  Pope  Romanus,  and  sat  three  months, 
repealing  the  acts  decreed  by  Stephen  his  predecessor,  against  For- 
mosus.   Next  to  him  came  Theodore  II.,  who  likewise  taking  part 
with  Formosus  against  the  aforesaid  Stephen,  reigned  but  twenty  days. 
Then  sat  Pope  John  IX.,  who  did  fight  and  repugn  against  the 
Romans,  and,  to  confirm  the  cause  of  Formosus  more  surely,  did 
hold  a  synod  at  Ravenna  of  seventy-four  bishops,  the  French  king 
Charles2  and  his  archbishops  being  present  at  the  same,  at  the  which 
one       council  were  ratified  all  the  decrees  and  doings  of  Formosus,  and 
burSeth   the  contrary  acts  of  the  synod  of  Stephen  VI.  were  burned.  This 
decreees.'s  P°Pe  nved  not  pope  fully  two  years,  after  whom  succeeded  Bene- 
A.D.900.  diet  IV.,  who  kept  the  chair  three  years.     After  whom  Leo  V.  was 
next  pope,  who  within  forty  days  of  his  papacy,  was,  with  strong 

(1)  Ex  Chron.  Martini  pnenitentiarii,  Platina,  Sigeberto,  Polychronieo,  et  aliis. 
'°\  See  Appendix. 
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hand,  taken  and  cast  into  prison  by  one  Christopher,  his  own  house-  Ecciesina- 
hold  chaplain,  whom  he  had  long  nourished  before  in  his  house  ;  which  affairs. 
thing,  saith  Platina,  could  not  be  done  without  great  conspiracy,  and  Pope  Leo 
great  slaughter  of  men.    Which  Christopher,  being  pope  about  the  v.  impri- 
space  of  seven  months,  was  likewise  himself  hoisted  from  his  papal  unpoped11 
throne  by  Sergius,  like  as  he  had  done  to  his  master  before ;  and  thus  J^swn 
within  the  space  of  nine  years  had  been  nine  popes,  one  after  another. 
Then  Sergius,  after  he  had  thrust  down  Pope  Christopher  into  a 
monastery,  and  shorn  him  monk,  occupied  the  room  seven  years.  A.D.yos. 
This  Sergius,  a  rude  man  and  unlearned,  very  proud  and  cruel, 
had  before  been  put  back  from  the  popedom  by  Formosus  above- 
mentioned  ;  by  reason  whereof,  to  revenge  himself  upon  Formosus 
again,  Sergius  being  now  in  his  papacy,  causing  the  body  of  Formosus, 
where  it  was  buried,  to  be  taken  up  and  afterward  set  up  in  the  papal 
chair,  as  in  his  pontificalibus,  first  degraded  him,  and  then  commanded 
his  head  to  be  smitten  off,  with  the  other  three  fingers  that  were  left,  p0pe  For- 
as  Sigebert  writes  ; 1  which  done,  he  made  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  S°erUS' 
the  Tiber,  deposing  likewise  all  such  as  by  the  said  Formosus  before  {j|jj*'ded 
had  been  consecrated  and  invested.    This  body  of  Formosus,  thus 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  was  afterward,  as  our  writers  say,  found  and 
taken  up  by  certain  fishers,  and  so  brought  into  St.  Peter's  temple ; 
at  the  presence  whereof,  as  they  say,  certain  images  there  stand- 
ing by,  bowed  down  themselves,  and  reverenced  the  same — with 
lie  and  all.     But  such  deceivable  miracles  of  stocks  and  images,  Feigned 
in  monkish  and  friary  temples,  be  to  us  no  news,  especially  here  in  JJjjjJfthe 
England,  where  we  have  been  so  inured  to  the  like,  and  so  many,  that  J»dytf 
such  wily  practices  cannot  be  to  us  invisible,  though  this  crown-shorn  sus. 
generation  think  themselves  to  dan'ce  in  a  net.    But  the  truth  is, 
while  they  think  to  deceive  the  simple,  these  wily  beguilers  most  of 
all  deceive  themselves,  as  they  will  find,  except  they  repent.    By  this  Bearing 
Pope  Sergius  first  came  up  to  .  bear  about  candles  on  Candlemas  orfcan- 
day,  for  the  purifying  of  the  blessed  Virgin ;  as  though  the  sacred  ^e™ho* 
conception  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  were  to  be  purified  as  a  thing  it  came 
impure,  and  that  with  candle-light  !  up' 

After  Sergius  entered  Pope  Anastatius  III.,  in  whose  time  the  A.D.911. 
body  of  Formosus,  aforenamed,  is  thought  to  be  found  of  fishermen 
in  the  river  Tiber,  and  so  brought  (as  is  said)  into  the  temple  to  be 
saluted  of  the  images  ;  which  thing  may  be  quickly  tainted  as  a  lie  ; 
for  how  is  it  to  be  thought  that  the  body  of  Formosus,  so  long  dead 
before,  and  now  lying  seven  years  in  the  river,  could  remain  whole  all 
that  while,  that  fishers  might  take  it  up,  and  discern  it  to  be  the 
same  ?    After  Anastatius  had  sat  two  years  followed  Pope  Lando  I.,  a.d.913. 
the  father,  as  some  stories  think,  of  Pope  John,  which  John  is  said  to 
have  been  the  paramour  of  Theodora,  a  famous  harlot  of  Rome,  and  set 
up  of  the  same  harlot,  either  against  Lando,  or  after  Lando  his  father,  to 
succeed  in  his  room.    There  is  a  story  writer,  called  Luithprandus,2 
who  maketh  mention  of  this  Theodora  and  Pope  John  X.,  and  saith,  Harlots  a« 
moreover,  that  this  Theodora  had  a  daughter,  named  Marozia,  which  SldaE? 
Marozia  had,  by  Pope  Sergius  above-mentioned  a  son,  who  was  at  Rome 
afterward  Pope  John  XI.    The  same  Marozia  afterwards  chanced 

(1)  See  infra,  vol.  viii.  p.  292,  and  Appendix. — Ed. 

(2)  Luithprandus,  de  Imperatoribus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13= 
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Eeeksias-  to  marry  with  Guido,  marquis  of  Tuscany,  through  the  means  of 
afrrirs.  which  Guido  and  his  friends  at  Rome,  she  brought  to  pass  that  this 
Pope  John  X.  was  smothered  with  a  pillow  laid  to  his  mouth,  after  he 
had  reigned  thirteen  years,  and  so  that  the  aforesaid  John  XI.,  her  son, 
might  succeed  next  after  him ;  but  because  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Rome  did  not  agree  to  his  election,  Pope  Leo  VI.  was  in  his  place 
set  up ;  thus,  Pope  John,  the  son  of  Sergius  and  Marozia,  being 
dejected,  Pope  Leo  reigned  seven  months.    After  him,  Pope  Stephen 
A.Dy>29.  VII.  or  VIII.  reigned  two  years,  who,  being  poisoned,  Pope  John 
pgjjg«i«r.  xi.  above-rehearsed,  the  son  of  Sergius  and  Marozia,  was  set  up 
restored1'  again  in  the  papacy,  where  he  reigned  nearly  the  space  of  five  years. 
Of  the  wickedness  of  Marozia,  how  she  married  two  brethren,  one 
after  the  death  of  the  other,  and  how  she  governed  all  Rome  and  the 
whole  church  at  that  time,  I  let  it  pass.    Although  the  Latin  verses 
wherewith  Luithprandus  doth  inveigh  against  such  women  as  marry 
two  brethren,  were  not  unworthy  here  to  be  recited,  and  perhaps  might 
Appends  be  further  applied  than  to  that  Marozia  of  Rome,  yet  for  shortness 
I  let  them  also  pass.    After  John  XL  followed  Pope  Leo  VII.  three 
ad.  939.  years  and  four  months ;  Pope  Stephen  VIII.  three  years  and  four 
months ;  Pope  Martin  III.  three  years  and  six  months ;  and,  after 
him,  Pope  Agapetus  II.  eight  years  and  six  months     about  whose 
ordo      time,  or  a  little  before,  began  first  the  order  of  monks,  called  Ordo 
cenSs  be-  Cluniacensis.   But  now  to  leave  off  these  monstrous  matters  of  Rome,2 
ad.6^  and  to  return  again  to  our  country  of  England,  where  we  last  left  off. 

Appendix 

EDWARD  THE  ELDER.3 


A.o.      After  the  reign  of  the  famous  King  Alfred,  his  son  Edward 
901.    succeeded,  sirnamed  the  Elder;  where  first  is  to  be  noted,  that  before 
the  conquest  of  the  Normans,  there  were  in  England  three  Edwards  : 
first,  this  Edward  the  Elder ;  secondly,  Edward  the  Martyr ;  thirdly, 
Edwards  -^ward  the  Confessor ;  whereof  hereafter  (by  the  grace  of  Christ)  shall 
before  the  follow  in  order,  as  place  shall  give  to  be  declared.    This  Edward 
conquest,  j^g^j  ^jg  reign  AiD.  901,   and  governed  the  land  right  valiantly 
Alfred    a     nobly  four  and  twenty  years.    In  knowledge  of  good  letters  and 
and  his    learning  he  was  not  to  be  compared  to  his  father ;  otherwise,  in  princely 
walof  '1"   renown,  in  civil  government,  and  in  martial  prowess,  he  was  nothing 
pared     inferior,  but  rather  excelled  him,  through  whose  valiant  acts  the 
princedom  of  Wales  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  with  Constantine  king 
thereof,  were  first  to  him  subdued.    He  adjoined,  moreover,  to  his 
dominion,  the  country  of  East  Anglia,  that  is,  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  Essex.    All  Merceland  also  he  recovered,  and  Northumberland, 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Danes.    In  all  his  wars  he  never  lightly  went 
without  victory.    The  subjects  of  his  provinces  and  dominions  were 
so  inured  and  hardened  in  continual  practice  and  feats  of  war,  that 
when  they  "heard  of  any  enemies  coming  (never  tarrying  for  any 

(1)  On  the  authority  of  Mosheim,  some  obvious  errors  in  the  history  of  the  popes  of  Rome 
have  been  here  corrected. — Ed. 

(2}  Baronius  calls  the  tenth  century  an  "iron  age,  barren  of  all  goodness;  a  leaden  age,  abound- 
ing with  all  wickedness;  and  a  dark  age,  remarkable  above  all  the  rest  for  the  scarcity  of  writers 
and  men  of  learning." — Ed. 

(3)  Edition  1563,  p.  10.    Ed.  15S3,  p.  146.    Ed.  1596,  p.  132.    Ed.  1684,  vol.  i.  p.  163.— Ed. 
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bidding  from  the  king  or  from  his  dukes),  straightway  they  encountered  Edwara 
with  them ;  both  in  number  and  in  knowledge  of  the  order  of  war,    e  '•  8« 
excelling  always  their  adversaries.    Malmesbury  saith,  "  So  was  the   ^  In- 
coming and  assaulting  of  their  enemies,  to  the  people  and  common  __L1_ 
soldiers  but  a  trifle,  to  the  king  but  a  ridicule."1    Among  other 
adversaries  who  were  busy  rather  than  wise,  in  assailing  this  king, 
was  one  called  Clito  Ethelwold,  a  young  man,  King  Edward's  uncle's  ciito 
son  ;  who,  first  occupying  the  town  of  Wimborne,  and  taking  thence  J^1" 
a  nun  with  him,  whom  he  had  already  married,  fled  by  night  to  rehe}s 
Northumberland,  to  unite  himself  unto  the  Danes,  and  was  made  King 
chief  king  and  captain  over  them.    Being  chased  from  thence,  Clito  aS.^oV 
fled  over  into  France,  but  shortly  returning  again  into  England,  he  Appec,eldix. 
landed  in  East  England,  where,  with  a  company  of  Danes  of  that 
country  gathering  to  him,  he  destroyed  and  pillaged  much  of  the 
country  about  Crekinford  and  Crikeland ;  and  so  passing  over  the 
Thames,  after  he  had  spoiled  the  land  there  to  Bradenstock,  returned 
again  to  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  where,  meeting  with  an  ambushment 
of  Kentish  men,  which  dragged  and  tarried  after  the  main  host  of 
Edward,  contrary  to  his  commandment,  he  inclosed  them,  and  slew 
the  most  part  of  them.    Soon  after,  the  two  hosts  meeting  together, 
between  the  two  ditches  of  St.  Edmund's  land,  after  a  long  fight, 
Clito  and  many  of  the  Danes  were  slain,  and  the  remnant  were  con- 
strained to  seek  for  peace,  which,  upon  certain  conditions,  and  under  a 
tribute,  was  to  them  granted. 

In  process,  about  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  the  Danes  repent- 
ing them  of  their  covenants,  and  minding  to  break  the  same,  assem- 
bled a  host,  and  met  with  the  king  in  Staffordshire,  at  a  place 
called  Tottenhall,  and  soon  after  at  Wodenfield,  at  which  two  places 
the  king  slew  two  kings,  two  earls,  and  many  thousands  of  Danes  that 
occupied  the  country  of  Northumberland. 

Thus  the  importunate  rage  of  the  Danes  being  assuaged,  King  a. d  913 
Edward  having   now  some  leisure   given   from  wars  to  other 
studies,  gave  his  mind  to  the  building  or  repairing  of  cities,  towns, 
and  castles,  that  by  the  Danes  were  rased,  shattered,  and  broken ;  as 
first,  of  Chester,  which  city  he  enlarged  to  double  that  it  was  before,  Ap^dije 
compassing  the  castle  within  the  walls  of  the  same,  which  before  stood 
without.    That  done,  the  king  builded  a  strong  castle  at  Hereford, 
on  the  edge  of  Wales.    Also,  for  the^strengthening  of  the  country, 
he  made  a  castle  at  the  mouth  of  the  water  of  Avon,  and  another 
castle  at  Buckingham,  and  the  third  fast  thereby  upon  the  river  Ouse. 
Moreover,  he  builded  or  re-edified  the  towns  of  Towcester  and  Wig- 
moor,  and  destroyed  the  castle  that  the  Danes  had  made  at  Demes- 
ford.     Likewise  upon  the  river  Trent,  against  the  old  town  of 
Nottingham,  he  builded  a  new  town  on  the  south  side,  and  made  a  The  new 
bridge  over  the  river  between  the  said  two  towns.    Also  by  the  river  Notting- 
Mersey  he  builded  a  city  or  town  in  the  north  end  of  Mercia,  and  j2Jded 
named  it  Thilwall ;  and  after  repaired  the  city  of  Manchester,  that 
was  sore  defaced  with  wars  of  the  Danes. 

In  this  renewing  and  building  of  towns  and  castles,  for  the  more 
fortifying  of  his  realm,  his  sister  Elfleda,  daughter  of  King  Alfred, 
and  married  to  the  duke  of  Mercia,  as  is  before-mentioned,  was  no  small 

(1)  "  Ita  hostes  militibus  contemptui,  regi  risui  erant."— Guliel  Malmesb.  de  Regib. 
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Edward  helper.    Of  this  Elfleda,  it  is  firmly  of  writers  affirmed,  that  she  being, 
theEider^  ag  -g         mained  to  Ethelred,  duke  of  Mercia,  after  she  had  once 
92?    assaye(l  the  pains  of  travail,  did  so  much  abhor  them,  that  it  seemed 
"      to  her,  she  said,  not  seemly  for  a  noble  woman  to  desire  that  whereof 
,      so  great  sorrow  and  travail  should  ensue.    Yet  notwithstanding,  the 
same  Elfleda,  for  all  her  delicate  tenderness,  was  so  hardy  in  warlike 
dangers,  which  nature  giveth  not  to  women,  that,  fighting  against 
*      the  Danes,  four  of  her  next  knights,  who  were  guardians  of  her 
character  body,  were  slain  fast  by  her.    This  Elfleda,  among  her  other  noble 
of Eifieda.         wjlere]:)y  g]^  deserved  praise,  was  a  great  helper  and  stirrer  up  of 
her  brother  Edward,  who  builded  and  newly  repaired  many  castles  and 
Appendix,  towns,  as  Tamworth  beside  Lichfield,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Shrewsbury, 
Watrisbury,  Eldsbury  beside  Chester  in  the  forest,  now  destroyed ; 
also,  in  the  north  end  of  Mercia,  upon  the  river  Mersey,  a  castle 
called  Runcorn  ;  as  well  as  a  bridge  over  the  Severn,  named  Brimmis- 
bury  bridge. 

Ttetews  As  touching  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  Edward,  as  also  of  his 
Alfred g  father  Alfred,  made  before  him,  I  omit  here  to  record  them  for  length 
Edward!8  °f  matter  and  waste  of  time ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  this  admonition 
by  the  way  I  think  good  to  note,  that  in  the  days  of  those  ancient 
kings  reigning  in  England,  the  authority  both  of  conferring  bishop- 
rics and  spiritual  promotions,  and  also  of  prescribing  'laws  as  well 
to  the  churchmen  as  to  the  laity,  and  of  ordering  and  intermeddling 
in  matters  merely  spiritual,  was  then  in  the  hands  of  kings  ruling  in 
the  land,  and  not  only  in  the  hand  of  the  pope,  as  appeareth  by  the 
laws  of  Alfred.1 

Kings  of     By  these  and  other  such  like  constitutions  it  may  appear,  how 
irf times  the  governance  and  direction  of  the  church  in  those  days  depended 
authority  no^  uPon  Monsieur  le  Pope  of  Rome,  but  upon  the  kings,  who  here, 
in  spiri-  m  their  time  (under  the  Lord),  did  govern  the  land.    To  this  also 
causes,    the  example  of  King  Edward's  time  gives  testimony ;  which  Edward, 
with  Pleimundus  above-mentioned,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
with  other  bishops,  in  a  synod  assembled,  assigned  and  elected  seven 
bishops,  in  seven  metropolitan  churches  of  the  realm ;  the  first  of 
whom  was  Fridelstan,  the  second  Adelstan,  the  third  Werstan,  the 
fourth  Adeleme,  the  fifth  Edelfus,  the  sixth  Dernegus,  the  seventh 
Kenulphus  ;  in  which  election  the  king's  authority  seemed  then  alone 
to  be  sufficient. 

a.d.  925.  This  Edward,  as  in  the  beginning  was  said,  reigned  twenty-four 
SSg  years,  who  had  three  wives,  Egwin,  Elfled,  and  Etheiwid.  Of  Egwin 
SeSder  ^ad  his  eldest  son  Athelstan,  who  next  succeeded  in  the  kingdom, 
and  a  daughter,  married  after  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  Of 
Elfled  he  received  two  sons,  to  wit,  Ethelwald  and  Edwin,  and  six 
daughters.  Ethelwald  was  excellently  well  seen  in  all  knowledge  of 
learning,  much  resembling,  both  in  countenance  and  conditions,  his 
grandfather  Alfred ;  he  died  soon  after  his  father.  Of  his  six  daugh- 
ters, two  of  them,  Elfled  and  Ethelhilda,were  made  nuns,  the  other 

(1)  "  Si  quis  fornicetur  cum  uxore  aliena,  &c 

Si  quis  in  quadragesima  sanctum  velum  in  publico  vel  in  lecto,  &c. 

Ut  Christiani  Deum  diligant  et  paganismo  renuncient,  &c. 

Si  quis  Christianitatem  mutet,  &c. 

Si  quis  ordinatus  sacris  furetur,  &c. 

Si  Presbyter  ad  rectum  terminum  sanctum  chrisma,  &c. 

Si  duo  fratres  vel  cognati  cum  una  aliqua  fornicentur,  &c." 
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four  were  married  ;  Edgiva  to  Charles,  the  French  king,  in  her  father's  Athetstan 
time;  Ethilda,  by  king  Athelstan,  was  married  to  Hugo,  the  son  of  A  D 
Duke  Robert ;  Edgitha  and  Algiva  were  both  sent  to  Henry,  prince  of  92.5. 
Almains.    Of  which  two  sisters,  the  former  the  said  Henry  married  - 
to  his  son  Otho,  who  was  the  first  emperor  of  the  Almains  ;  the 
other  sister,  who  was  Algiva,  the  aforesaid  Henry  married  to  a  cer- 
tain duke,1  about  the  borders  of  the  Alps,  in  France.    Of  his  third 
wife,  Ethel wid,  he  received  two  sons,  Edmund  and  Edred,  who  both 
reigned  after  Athelstan  ;  and  two  daughters,  Edburga,  whom  he 
made  a  nun,  and  Eadguina,  who  was  married  to  Ebles,2  prince  of 
Aquitaine,  in  France.    These  sons  and  daughters  King  Edward  the  The 
Elder  thus  brought  up  ;  his  daughters  he  set  to  spinning  and  to  the  upinofmg 
needle ;  his  sons  he  set  to  the  study  of  learning,  "  to  the  end  that  Edward'i 
they,  being  as  first  made  philosophers,  should  be  the  more  expert  children, 
thereby  to  govern  the  commonwealth."3 

ATHELSTAN,  or  ADELSTAN.4 

Athelstan,  or  Adelstan,  after  the  death  of  Edward  his  father,  a.d.  pi 
began  his  reign  in  England,  and  was  crowned  at  Kingston.  He 
was  a  prince  of  worthy  memory,  valiant  and  wise  in  all  his  acts, 
nothing  inferior  to  his  father  Edward,  in  like  worldly  renown  of 
civil  government,  joined  with  much  prosperous  success  in  reducing 
this  realm  under  the  subjection  of  one  monarchy;  for  he  both  expelled 
the  Danes,  subdued  the  Scots,  and  quieted  the  Welshmen,  as  well  in 
North  Wales  as  also  in  Cornwall.    The  first  enemy  against  this 
Athelstan,  was  one  Elfred,  who,  with  a  faction  of  seditious  persons 
conspiring  against  the  said  Athelstan  at  Winchester,  incontinently 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  went  about  to  put  out  his  eyes.  Not- 
withstanding, the  king  escaping  that  danger,  through  the  help  of  God, 
was  at  that  time  delivered.    Elfred,  upon  the  same  being  accused,  fled  Duke  ej 
to  Rome,  there  before  the  pope  to  purge  himself  by  his  oath.    When  525^"*' 
being  brought  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  there  swearing,  or  ^yritchkeen 
rather  forswearing,  himself  to  be  clear,  who  indeed  was  guilty  thereof,  hand  of 
suddenly  upon  his  oath  fell  down  ;  and  so  brought  to  the  English  penury, 
house  in  Rome,  within  three  days  after  departed.    The  pope  sending 
word  to  King  Athelstan,  whether  he  would  have  the  said  Elfred 
buried  among  Christians  or  not,  at  length,  through  the  persuasions  of 
his  friends  and  kinsfolks,  it  was  concluded  that  he  should  be  buried 
in  christian  burial.    This  story  although  I  find  in  no  other  writers 
mentioned,  but  only  in  the  Chronicles  of  Malmesbury,  yet,  forasmuch 
as  it  beareth  the  witness  and  words  of  the  king  himself,  as  testified  in 
an  old  deed  of  gift,  given  to  the  monastery  of  Malmesbury,  I  thought 
the  same  the  more  to  be  of  credit.    The  words  of  the  king  proceed 
as  follow  in  the  note.5 

(1)  Louis  lAveugle,  king  of  Provence.   LArt  de  Ver.  des  Dates,  Rois  de  Bourgogne  et  Provence. 
—Ed. 

(2)  Not  Louis,  as  Foxe  says ;  who,  however,  copies  Malmeshury  in  this  paragraph.    Ibid. — Ed. 

(3)  "  Ut  quasi  philosophi  ad  gubernandam  rempublicam  non  jam  rudes  procederent." — Guliel. 
Malmesb.  de  Regib. 

(4)  Edition  1563,  p.  10.    Ed.  1583,  p.  147.    Ed.  1596,  p.  133.    Ed.  1684,  vol.  i.  p.  164.— Ed. 

(5)  The  copy  of  an  old  writing  of  King  Athelstan,  testifying  of  the  miraculous  death  of  Duke 
Elfred,  suddenly  stricken  by  the  hand  of  God  for  perjury:—"  Sciant  sapientes regionis  nostra?,  non 
ftas  praefatas  terras  me  injuste  rapuisse,  rapinamque  Deo  dedisse.  Sed  sic  eas  accepi,  quemad- 
raodum  judicaverunt  omnes  optimates  regni  Anglorum,  insuper  et  apostolicus  papa  Romanae 
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Athehta*..     In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Athelstan,  for  an  unity 
^  D    and  a  peace  to  be  had  between  the  king  and  the  Danes  of  Nortli- 
933.    umberland,  he  married  to  Sitheric1  their  king  his  sister,  whereof 
~~   —  mention  is  made  before  ;  but  shortly  after,  within  one  year,  this 
Sitheric  died,  after  whose  death  King  Athelstan  seized  that  province 
North-    into  his  own  hand,  putting  out  the  son  of  the  aforesaid  Sitheric, 
Tanda^d  called  Anlaff,  who,  with  his  brother  Godfrey,  fled,  the  one  into 
luMued8  Ireland,  the  other  to  Constantine,  king  of  the  Scots  ;  and,  when  he 
to  the     had  thus  accorded  with  the  Danes  of  Northumberland,  he  shortly 
Enfia°nd.  made  subject  unto  him  Constantine,  king  of  Scots.    But  the  said 
Constantine  meeked  himself  so  lowly  to  the  king,  that  he  restored 
him  to  his  former  dignity,  saying,  that  it  was  more  honour  to  make 
a  king  than  to  be  a  king. 

Not  long  after,  the  said  Constantine,  king  of  Scots,  did  break 
covenant  with  King  Athelstan  ;  wherefore  he  assembled  his  knights, 
and  made  towards  Scotland,  where  he  subduing  his  enemies,  and 
bringing  them  again  unto  due  subjection,  returned  into  England  with 
victory.  Here,  by  the  way,  in  some  story  writers,  who,  forgetting 
the  office  of  historians,  seem  to  play  the  poets,  is  written  and 
recorded  for  a  marvel,  that  the  said  Athelstan,  returning  out  of 
Scotland  into  England,  came  to  York,  and  so  into  the  church  of 
St.  John  of  Beverly,  to  redeem  his  knife,  which  before  he  had  left 
there  for  a  pledge  at  his  going  forth  :  in  the  which  place  he  praying 
Fabui. >us  to  God  and  to  St.  John  of  Beverly,  that  he  might  leave  there  some 
miracles.  remem|-)railce  whereby  they  that  came  after  might  know  that  the 
Scots  bv  right  should  be  subdued  to  the  English  men,  smote  with 
sword,  they  say,  upon  a  great  hard  stone  standing  near  about  the 
castle  of  Dunbar,  that  with  the  stroke  thereof  the  stone  was  cut 
a  large  ell  deep,  with  a  lie  no  less  deep  also  than  was  the  stroke  in 
the  stone.  But  of  this  poetical  or  fabulous  stor}r,  albeit  Poly- 
chronicon,  Fabian,  Jornalensis,  and  others  more,  constantly  accord  in 
the  same,  yet  in  Malmesbury  and  Huntington  no  mention  is  made  at 
all.  But  peradventure,  he  that  was  the  inventor  first  of  this  tale  of  the 
AppeZhx  stone,  was  disposed  to  lie  for  the  whetstone ;  wherefore  in  my  mind 
he  is  worthy  to  have  it.  Of  like  truth  and  credit  seemeth  also 
to  be  this  that  followeth  about  the  same  year  and  time  under  the 
reign  of  King  Athelstan,  being  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  of  one 
Bristan,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  succeeded  Frithstan,  in  the 
k  d  933.  same  see,  and  governed  that  bishopric  four  years.  This  Bristan, 
being  a  devout  bishop  in  prayer  and  contemplation,  used  much, 
among  his  solitary  walks,  to  frequent  late  the  church-yard,  praying 

ecclesiae  Johannes,  Elfredo  defuneto,  qui  nostra?  felicitati  et  vita?  aemulus  extitit,  nequitiae  inimi- 
corum  nostrorum  consentiens,  qui  me  voluerunt  (patre  meo  defuneto)  caecare  in  urbe  Wintonia,  si 
non  me  Deus  sua  pietate  eripuisset.  Sed  denudatis  eorum  machinamentis,  remissus  est  ad 
Romanam  ecclesiam,  ut  ibi  se  coram  Apostolico  Johanne  jurejurando  defenderet.  Et  hoc  fecit  coram 
altare  sancti  Petri.  Sed  facto  juramento,  cecidit  coram  altare,  et  manibus  famulorum  suorum 
portatus  est  ad  scholam  Anglorum,  et  ibi  tertia  nocte  vitam  finivit.  Et  tunc  apostolicus  ad  nos 
remisit,  et  quid  de  eo  ageretur  a  nobis  consuluit,  an  cum  caeteris  Christianis  corpus  illius  pone- 
retur.  His  peractis  et  nobis  renunciatis,  optimates  regionis  nostras  cum  propinquorum  illius 
turma  efflagitabant  omni  humilitate,  ut  corpus  illius  per  nostram  licentiam  cum  corporibus  pone- 
retur  Christianorum.  Nosque  flagitationi  illorum  consentientes  Romam  remisimus ;  et  papa 
consentiente,  positus  est  ad  caeteros  Christianos,  quamvis  indignus.  Et  sic  judicata  est  mihi  tota 
possessio  ejus  in  magnis  et  in  modicis.  Sed  et  hsec  a-ucibus  literarum  praenotavimus,  ne  quando 
aboleatur,  unde  mihi  praefata  possessio,  quam  Deo  et  sancto  Petro  dedi,  donatur.  Nec  justius 
novi,  quam  Deo  et  sancto  Petro  hanc  possessionem  dare,  quiaemulum  meum  in  conspectu  omnium 
cadere  fecerunt,  et  mihi  prosperitatem  regni  largiti  sunt."  &  c. — Guliel.  Malmesb.  lib.  de  Reg.  in 
Vita  Ethelstani.  FEdit  Francof.  p.  52.— Ed.j 
(1)  See  pp.  38,  43.— Ed. 
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for  the  souls  there,  and  all  christian  souls  departed.    Upon  a  time  the  Atheist™. 
said-  Bristan,  after  his  wonted  manner  proceeding  in  his  devotions,   A  D 
when  he  had  done,  came  to  "  Requiescant  in  pace,"  whereunto  93s. 
suddenly  a  great  multitude  of  souls  answering  together  with  one  voice,  " 
said,  "  Amen."    Of  this  miracle  albeit  I  have  not  much  to  say,  hasting 
to  other  matters,  yet  this  question  would  I  ask  of  some  indifferent 
papist,  who  were  not  wilful,  but  of  ignorance  deceived,  if  this  mul- 
titude which  here  answered  "  i\men,"  were  the  souls  of  them  buried 
in  the  church-yard  or  not  ?    If  yea,  then  how  were  they  in  purgatory, 
what  time  they  were  heard  in  that  place  answering  "  Amen,"  except 
we  should  think  purgatory  to  be  in  the  church-yard  at  Winchester, 
where  the  souls  were  heard  then  so  many  answering  and  praying 
"  Amen?"    And  yet  this  story  is  testified  by  the  accord  of  writers 
of  that  time,  Malmesbury,  Polychronicon,  Hoveden,  Jornalensis,  and 
others  more.    Much  like  miracles  and  prophecies  also  we  read  of 
Elphege  who  succeeded  him ;  but  because  we  haste  to  other  things, 
let  these  fables  pass. 

Ye  heard  a  little  before,  how  King  Athclstan,  after  the  death  of 
Sitheric,  king  of  Northumberland,  seized  that  land  or  province  into 
his  own  hand,  and  put  out  his  son  Anlaff,  who,  after  flying  into 
Scotland,  married  the  daughter  of  Constantine,  king  of  Scots,  by 
whose  stirring  and  exhortation  he  gathered  a  company  of  Danes,  Scots, 
and  others,  and  entered  the  mouth  of  Humber  with  a  strong  navy 
of  six  hundred  and  fifteen  ships.    Whereof  king  Althelstan,  with 
his  brother  Edmund,  having  knowledge,  prepared  his  army,  and  at  Battle 
length  joined  in  fight  with  him  and  his  people  at  a  place  called  atUlru- 
Brimanbruch,  or  Brimford,  where  he  fighting  with   them  from  man- 
morning  to  even,  after  a  terrible  slaughter  on  both  sides,  as  the  like  ajx  938 
hath  not  been  seen  lightly  in  England,  had  the  victory.    In  which 
battle  were  slain  five  small  and  under-kings,  with  Constantine,  king 
of  Scots,  and  twelve  dukes,  with  the  more  part  of  all  the  strangers  Another 
which  at  that  time  they  gathered  to  them.    Here,  also,  our  writers  mSieof 
put  in  another  miracle  in  this  battle,  how  King  Athelstan's  sword  king 
miraculously  fell  into  his  sheath,  through  the  prayer  of  Odo,  then  stanV 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  sword- 

Concerning  this  battle,  I  find  in  a  certain  written  Chronicle  the  odo  arch- 
underwritten  verses,  which,  because  they  should  not  be  lost,  I  thought  JJjJg  of 
not  unworthy  here  of  rehearsal.1  bury 


(1)  "  Transierat  quinos  et  tres  et  quatuor  annos, 
Jure  regens  cives,  subigens  virtute  tyrannos, 
Cum  redit  ilia  lues  Europae  noxia  labes. 
Jam  cubat  in  terris  fera  barbaries  aquilonis, 
Et  jacet  in  campis  pelago  pirata  relicto. 
Illicitas  torvasque  minas  Analavus  anhelat. 
Bacchanti  furiae,  Scotorum  rege  volente, 
Commodat  assensum  borealis  terra  serenum. 
Et  jam  grande  tument,  jam  terrent  aera  verbis. 
Cedunt  indigenae,  cedit  plaga  tota  superbis. 
Nam — quia  rex  noster,  fidens  alacrisque  juventa, 
Emeritus  pridem  detriverat  otia  lenta— 
Illi  continuis  fsedabant  omnia  prasdis, 
Urgentes  miseros  injectis  ignibus  agros. 
Marcuerant  totis  viridantia  gramina  campis, 
iEgra  seges  votum  deluserat  agricolarum. 
Tanta  fuit  peditum,  tarn  barbara  vis  equitantuni, 
Innumerabilium  concursus  quadrupedantum ! 
Excivit  tandem  famae  querimonia  regem, 
Ne  se  cauterio  tali  pateretur  inuri, 
Qu6d  sua  barbaricae  cessissent  arma  securi. 
Nec  mora,  victricis  ducentia  signa  cohortes 
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Athenian     After  this  victory  thus  obtained  of  the  Danes  and  Scots,  King 
\%  d    Athelstan  also  subdued,  or  at  least  quieted,  the  North  Britons,  whom 
938.    he  conventing  together  at  Hereford,  or  thereabouts,  forced  them  to 
Thl       grant  unto  him  as  a  yearly  tribute  twenty  pounds  of  gold,  three  hun- 
Norch  ^  dred  pounds  of  silver,  and  of  heads  of  neat  five  and  twenty  hundred, 

anuSouth     .  .    f  '  .  .  J  ' 

Britons    with  hawks  and  dogs  to  a  certain  number.    1ms  done,  he  went  to 
to'tJibute,  Exeter,  and  there  likewise  subduing  the  South  Britons  about  Exeter 
tiniaUh'  and  Cornwall,  repaired  the  walls  of  Exeter  with  sufficient  strength, 
and  so  returned. 

Among  these  victorious  and  noble  acts  of  this  king,  one  blot  there 
is  of  him  written  and  noted,  wherein  he  is  as  much  worthy  to  be 
reprehended  as  in  the  other  before  to  be  commended  ;  that  is,  the 
innocent  death  and  murder  of  his  brother  Edwin,  the  occasion 
whereof  was  this : — King  Edward  aforenamed,  their  father,  in  the 
time  of  his  youth,  coming  by  a  certain  village  or  grange  where  he 
had  been  nursed  and  brought  up  of  a  child,  thought  of  courtesy  to 
go  see  how  his  nurse  did,  where  he,  entering  into  the  house,  espied  a 
certain  young  damsel,  beautiful,  and  right  seemly  attired,  Egwina 
by  name.  This  Egwina,  before  being  a  poor  man's  daughter,  had  a 
vision  by  night,  that  of  her  body  sprang  such  a  bright  light  of  the 
moon,  that  the  brightness  thereof  gave  light  to  the  realm  of  England, 
by  reason  whereof  she  was  taken  into  the  aforesaid  house,  and 
daintily  brought  up  instead  of  their  own  daughter  for  hope  of  some 
commodity  to  ensue  thereby,  as  afterward  it  came  to  pass ;  for 
King  Edward,  as  it  is  declared,  coming  into  the  house,  and  ravished 
with  the  beauty  of  the  maiden,  had  of  her  this  Athelstan.  Where- 
fore the  said  Athelstan  being  thus  basely  born  of  Egwina,  the 
first  wife  to  Edward,  as  is  said,  before  he  was  married  to  her,  and 
fearing  his  next  brother  Edwin,  who  was  rightly  born,  especially 
King  being  stirred  thereunto  through  the  sinister  suggestion  of  his  butler, 
stan6"  did  cast  such  displeasure  to  the  aforesaid  Edwin  his  brother,  being 
death  of6  yet  but  y01111^  that,  notwithstanding  his  innocent  submission  and 
purgation  made  against  his  accusers,  he  caused  him  to  be  set  in  an  old 
rotten  boat  in  the  broad  sea,  only  with  one  esquire  with  him,  without 
any  tackling  or  other  provision  to  the  same  ;  where  the  young  and 
tender  prince  being  dismayed  with  the  rage  of  winds  and  of  the 
Hoods,  and  now  weary  of  his  life,  cast  himself  overboard  into  the 
sea,  and  so  was  drowned.  The  esquire,  however,  shifting  for  himself 
as  he  could,  and  recovering  the  body  of  his  master,  brought  it  to 
Sandwich,  where  it  was  buried :  which  done,  the  king,  afterwards 
coming  to  the  remembrance  of  himself,  was  stricken  with  great 
repentance  the  space  of  seven  years  together,  and  at  length  was 
revenged  of  him  that  was  the  accuser  of  his  brother.  This  accuser, 
as  is  said,  was  the  king's  cup-bearer,  who,  as  God  the  righteous 
Judge  of  all  things  would  have  it,  upon  a  certain  solemn  feast,  bearing 
the  cup  unto  the  king,  chanced  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  to  stumble 

Explicat  in  ventum  vexilla  ferocia  centum. 
Juncta  virum  virtus,  decies  bis  millia  quina, 
Ad  stadium  belli  comitantur  praevia  signa. 
Hie  strepitus  movit  praedatorum  legiones, 
Terruit  insignis  venientum  fama  latrones, 
Ut  posita  proprias  praeda  peterent  regiones. 
At  vulgus  reliquum  miseranda  strage  peremptum 
Infecit  bibulas  tetris  nidoribus  auras. 
Fugit  Analavus  de  tot  modo  millibus  unus,"  &c. 


death  of 
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with  one  foot,  helping  and  recovering  himself  with  the  other,  saying  a  theistan 
in  these  words,  "  Thus  one  brother,  as  you  see,  helpeth  another."  A  D 
These  words  being  thus  spoken  in  the  hearing  of  the  king,  so  moved  941. 
his  mind,  that  forthwith  he  commanded  the  false-accuser  of  his 
brother  to  be  had  out  to  execution ;  whose  just  recompense  I  would 
wish  to  be  a  warning  to  all  men,  what  it  is  to  sow  discord  between 
brother  and  brother. 

King  Athelstan,  besides  his  seven  years'  lamentation  for  this  act, 
builded  the  two  monasteries  of  Middleton  and  of  Michelenes  for  his  Thecause 
brother's  sake,  or,  as  the  stories  say,  for  his  soul :  whereby  it  may  °ng  S- 
appear  what  was  the  cause  most  special  in  those  days  of  building  bey ^ 
monasteries,  to  wit,  for  releasing  the  sins  both  of  them  departed,  and  Appendix- 
them  alive ;  which  cause,  how  it  standeth  with  the  grace  and  verity 
of  Christ's  gospel,  and  of  his  passion,  let  the  christian  reader  try  and 
examine  with  himself.    This  cruel  fact  of  the  king  towards  Edwin, 
caused  him  afterward  to  be  more  tender  and  careful  towards  his 
other  brethren  and  sisters  left  in  his  hands  unmarried  ;  which  sisters, 
as  is  partly  in  the  chapter  before  declared,  he  richly  bestowed  in  great 
marriages,  as  one  to  the  king  of  Northumberland,  Sitheric  ;  another  he 
gave  to  Louis,  king  of  Provence  ;  the  third  to  Henry,  duke  of  Almain, 
for  his  son  Otho,  who  was  the  first  emperor  of  the  Germans  ;  whereby  it  otho, 
is  to  be  understood,  that  the  empire  at  this  time  began  first  to  be  emperor 
translated  from  France  (where  it  remained  about  one  hundred  years  ^Jjaiis 
and  a  half)  unto  Germany,  where  it  hath  ever  since  continued. 

The  fourth  of  his  sisters,  being  a  virgin  of  singular  beauty,  Hugo, 
duke  of  France,1  required  to  be  given  to  him ;  sending  to  King  Jewels 
Athelstan  precious  and  sumptuous  presents,  such  as  were  not  before  Athelstan 
seen  in  England  :  among  the  which  presents  and  gifts,  besides  sundry  p?™^6 
favours  of  rare  odours  and  fine  spices  ;  and  besides  precious  and  costly  king, 
gems,  namely,  emeralds  of  most  refulgent  green  ;  besides  also  many 
fine  coursers  and  palfries  richly  trapped;  especially  of  one  jewel  do 
writers  make  mention,  which  was  a  certain  vase,  finely  and  subtilely 
made  of  the  precious  stone  onyx,  so  wrought  and  polished,  that  in  it 
corn  and  vines  appeared  to  be  really  growing,  and  men's  images  walk- 
ing.   Over  and  besides  was  sent  also  the  sword  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  with  his  name  written  in  golden  letters,  and  in  the  haft  of  the 
same,  inlaid  in  gold,  was  one  of  the  iron  nails  wherewith  our  Saviour  oneofthe 
on  the  cross  was  nailed.    Of  the  verity  whereof  I  am  not  disposed  at  "^e. 
this  present  much  to  say  what  I  suspect,  but  from  the  ecclesiastical  with  our 
story  of  Eusebius  it  is  evident,  that  two  of  the  aforesaid  nails  ofwalTu 
Christ  were  spent  on  the  bridle  of  Constantine,  the  third  he  cast  into  Clfied- 
the  sea  in  a  raging  tempest ;  wherefore  if  Christ  were  nailed  with 
four  nails,  perhaps  this  nail  might  be  one ;  if  he  were  nailed  but  with 
three,  I  see  not  how  this  story  can  stand  with  other  stories,  neither 
how  this  fourth  nail  can  stand  with  the  truth.    Among  the  rest, 
moreover,  was  the  spear  of  Charlemagne,  the  same  (as  is  reported) 
wherewith  the  side  of  our  Saviour  was  opened,  which  also  the  said 
Charlemagne  was  wont  to  carry  in  the  field  against  his  enemies :  with 
a  portion  likewise  of  the  holy  cross  enclosed  in  crystal ;  also  a  part  of 
the  crown  of  thorns  in  like  manner  enclosed.2    Of  the  which  relics, 

(1)  Alias,  Earl  of  Paris.  L'Art  de  V.  des  D.    Foxe,  misled  by  Malmesbury,  calls  him  "  the  French 
king."   One  or  two  errors  are  corrected  in  the  preceding  paragraph.    See  supra,  p.  39. — Ed. 

(2)  The  above  account  of  Hugo's  presents  is  corrected  from  the  original  in  Malmesbury, — Ed„ 
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athelstan.  part  was  given  to  Winchester,  part  to  the  church  of  Malmesbury, 
A.D.   where  King  Athelstan  was  buried.    As  this  king  was  endued  and 
941.    enlarged  by  the  gift  of  God  (the  setter-up  and  disposer  of  all  kings) 
with  great  victories  of  worldly  renown,  having  under  his  subjection 
both  the  Scots  and  Britons,  and  the  whole  monarchy  of  the  land ;  so 
he  devised  divers  good  and  wholesome  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
same,  as  well  concerning  the  state  of  the  orders  ecclesiastical,  as  also 
of  the  secular  or  lay  people.1    Whereby  it  is  to  be  understood,  that 
the  usurped  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  did  not  then  extend  itself 
so  largely,  nor  so  proudly  derogate  from  the  authority  of  kings  and 
Kings  of  princes,  but  that  every  one  in  his  own  dominion  had,  under  God,  and 
governors  not  un^er  ^ne  P°Pe>  the  doing  of  all  matters  within  the  same  his 
asweiiin  dominion  contained,  whether  they  were  causes  temporal  or  spiritual, 
eccieefas-  as  by  the  decrees  and  constitutions  of  this  king,  and  also  of  others 
as  well  before  him  as  after  him,  may  evidently  be  testified  ;  as  where 
he,  amongst  other  laws,  thus  ordaineth  touching  the  bishop,  in  the 
words  that  follow  underwritten.2 
a  law        The  said  Athelstan  besides  prescribed  other  constitutions  also,  as 
touching  tithes-giving,  where  he  saith,  and  proclaimeth:  "  I  Athelstan, 
king,  charge  and  command  all  my  officers  through  my  whole  realm, 
to  give  tithes  unto  God  of  my  proper  goods,  as  well  in  living  cattle 
as  in  the  corn  and  fruits  of  the  ground  ;  and  that  my  bishops  like- 
wise, of  their  proper  goods,  and  mine  aldermen,  and  my  officers 
and  headmen,  shall  do  the  same.3    Item,  this  I  will,  that  my  bishops 
and  other  headmen  do  declare  the  same  to  such  as  be  under  their 
subjection,  and  that  to  be  accomplished  at  the  term  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.    Let  us  remember  what  Jacob  said  unto  the  Lord,  4  Of  all 
things  that  thou  givest  to  me  I  will  offer  tithes  unto  the  Lord 

(1)  See  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Gratley,  a.d.  928,  given  in  Wilkins's  Concilia,  torn.  i.  p.  205. 
—Ed. 

(2)  "  Episcopo  jure  pertinet,  omnem  rectitudinem  promovere,  Dei  videlicet  ac  seculi.  In  primis, 
debet  omnem  ordinatum  instruere,  quid  ei  sit  agendum  jure,  et  quid  hominibus  secularibus  judicare 
debeant. 

"  Debet  etiam  sedulo  pacem  et  eoncordiam  operari  cum  seculi  judicibus,  qui  rectum  velle  diligunt, 
et  in  compellationum  allegationem  edocere,  ne  quis  aliiperperam  agat  in  jurejurando  velin  ordalio. 

"  Nec  pati  debet  aliquam  circumventionem  injustae  mensuras,  vel  injusti  ponderis.  Sed  convenit 
ut  per  consilium  et  testimonium  ejus  omne  legis  rectum,  et  burgi  mensura,  et  omne  pondus,  sit 
secundum  ditionem  [alias  dictionem]  ejus  institutum  valde  rectum;  ne  quis  proximum  suum 
seducat,  pro  quo  decidat  in  peccatum. 

"  Et  semper  debet  Christianis  providere  contra  omnia  quae  predicta  sunt,  et  ideo  debet  se  de 
pluribus  intromittere,  ut  sciat  quomodo  grex  agat,  quem  ad  Dei  manum  custodire  suscepit,  ne 
diabolus  eum  dilaniet,  nec  malum  aliquod  superseminet.  Nunquam  enim  erit  populo  bei.e 
consultum,  nec  digne  Deo  conversabitur,  ubi  lucrum  impium  et  magis  falsum  diligitur.  Ide 
debent  omnes  amici  Dei  quod  iniquum  est  enervare,  et  quod  justum  est  elevare,  nec  pati  ut  proptei 
falsum  et  pecuniae  quaestum  homines  se  forisfaciant  erga  vere  sapientem  Deum,  cui  displrcet  omnis 
injustitia. 

"  Christianis  autem  omnibus  necessarium  est,  ut  rectum  diligant,  et  iniqua  condemnent,  et 
saltern  sacris  ordinibus  evecti  justum  semper  erigant,  et  prava  deponant. 

"  Hinc  debent  episcopi  cum  seculi  judicibus  judicia  dictitare,  et  interesse  judiciis,  ne  permittant 
(si  possint)  ut  illinc  aliqua  pravitatum  gramina  pullulent.  Et  sacerdotibus  pertinet  in  sua  dicecesi, 
ut  ad  rectum  sedulo  quemcumque  juvent,  nec  patiantur  (si  possint)  ut  Christianus  aliquis  alii 
noceat,  non  potens  impotenti,  non  summus  infimo,  non  praelatus  subditis  [minoribus],  non  dominus 
hominibus  suis,  servis  aut  liberis.  Et  secundum  ditionem  [alias  dictionem]  et  per  mensuram 
suam  convenit  per  rectum,  ut  necessaria  servi  [servi  testamentales]  operentur  super  omnem  schyram 
cui  praeest. 

"  Et  rectum  est  ut  non  sit  aliqua  mensurabilis  virga  longior  quam  alia,  sed  per  Episcopi  men- 
suram omnes  institutae  sint,  et  exequatae  per  suam  dicecesin  [in  sua  scriftscyra],  et  omne  pondus 
constet  secundum  dictionem  ejus,  et  si  aliquid  controversiarum  intersit,  discernat  Episcopus. 

"  Uniuscujusque  Domini  proprium  est  et  necesse,  ut  servis  suis  condescendat  et  compatiatur, 
sicut  indulgentius  poterit :  quia  Domino  Deo  viventi  sunt  aeque  chari  servus  et  liber.  Et  omnes 
uno  et  eodem  pretio  redemit,  et  omnes  sumus  Deo  necessario  servi,  et  sic  judicabit  nos,  sicut  ante 
judicavimus  eos,  in  quos  potestatem  judicii  in  terris  habuimus.  Et  ideo  opus  est  ut  eis  parcamus 
qui  nobis  parere  debent,  et  tunc  manutenebimur,  in  Dei  Omnipotentis  proprio  judicio.  Amen." — 
Extractum  ex  legib.  Regis  Ethelstani.    [The  above  is  found,  slightly  varied,  in  Brompton.— Ed.] 

(3)  "  Ego  Ethelstanus  Rex,  consilio  Ulfelmi  archlepiscopi  mei  et  aliorum  episcoporum,  mando 
praepositis  omnibus  in  regno  meo,  in  nomine  Domini  et  sanctorum  omnium,  ut  imprimis  reddant 
de  meo  proprio  decimas  Deo,  tarn  in  vivente  capitali,  quam  in  mortuis  frugibus  terrse  :  et  episcopi 
mei  similiter  faciant  de  suo  proprio,  et  aldermanni  mei  et  praepositi  mei,"  &c 
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also,  what  the  Lord  saith  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  4  To  him  Edm»vd- 
that  hath  it  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  abound.'    We  must  also  ~a7dT 
consider  how  terribly  it  is  written  in  books,  that  '  if  we  will  not  offer  941. 
our  tenths,  from  us  nine  parts  shall  be  taken  away,  and  only  the  " 
tenth  part  shall  be  left  us.'"    And,  in  the  same  place,  after  that  he 
hath  assigned  the  church  rights  to  be  paid  in  the  place  whereto  they 
belong,  it  followeth,  "  that  the  king  would  usurp  no  man's  goods 
wrongfully."" 1 

Among  his  other  laws  and  ordinances,  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
five,  divers  things  are  comprehended,  pertaining  as  well  to  the  spiri- 
tual, as  also  to  the  temporal  jurisdiction. 

Out  of  the  laws  of  "this  king  first  sprang  up  the  attachment  of 
thieves,  that  such  as  stole  above  twelve  pence,  and  were  above  twelve 
years  old,  should  not  be  spared.  Thus  much,  briefly,  concerning  the 
history  of  King  Athelstan,  and  things  in  his  time  done,  who  reigned  App%ed,x, 
about  the  space  of  sixteen  years  : 2  as  he  died  without  issue,  after  him 
succeeded  his  brother  Edmund,  a.d.  941,  who  reigned  four  years  Appendix. 
and  a  half. 

EDMUND.3 

Edmund,  the  son  of  Edward  the  Elder  by  his  third  wife  (as  is  A.D. 
declared)  and  brother  of  Athelstan,  being  of  the  age  of  twenty  years,  94:1  to 
entered  upon  his  reign,  who  had  by  his  queen  Elgina  two  sons,  Edwin,  946' 
and  Edgar,  surnamed  Pacificus,  who  both  reigned  after  him  as  followeth. 
This  Edmund  continued  his  reign  four  years  and  a  half.  By  him 
were  expelled  the  Danes,  Scots,  Normans,  and  all  foreign  enemies  out 
of  the  land.  Such  cities  and  towns  as  before  were  in  the  possession 
of  strangers,  as  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Stafford,  and  Leicester, 
he  recovered  out  of  their  hands.  Thus  the  realm  being  cleared  of 
foreign  power  for  a  time,  the  king  set  his  mind  upon  redressing  and 
maintaining  the  state  of  the  church ;  which  all  stood  then  in  build- 
ing of  monasteries,  and  furnishing  of  churches,  either  with  new 
possessions,  or  in  restoring  the  old,  which  were  taken  away  before. 
In  the  time  of  this  Edmund,  this  I  find  in  an  old  written  story 
borrowed  of  William  Carey,  a  citizen  of  London,  a  worthy  treasurer 
of  most  worthy  monuments  of  antiquity.  The  name  of  the  author 
I  cannot  allege,  because  the  book  beareth  no  title,  lacking  both  the 
beginning  and  the  latter  end,  but  the  words  thereof  faithfully  recited 
be  these,  44  In  the  Time  of  this  king,  there  was  a  scattering  or  dis- 
persion made  of  the  monks  out  of  the  monastery  of  Evesham,  and 
canons  substituted  in  their  place,  through  the  doing  of  Athelmus 
and  Ulricus,  laymen,  and  of  Osulfus,  bishop,1'  &c.4  a.d.  941. 

Here,  as  concurring  this  matter  between  monks  and  others  of  the  The  aif- 
cJergy,  first  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  in  the  realm  of  England  here-  ESJJSa 
to  fore,  before  the  time  of  Dunstan,  the  bishops'  sees  and  cathedral  monks 

1  and 

(1)  "  Facite  etiam  "t  mini  mea  propria  capiatis,  quae  mini  poteritis  recte  acquirere.    Nolo  ut  Pnecto• 
a'iquid  mini  injuste  :onquiratis.    Sed  omnia  vestra  concedo  vobis  eo  tenore,  quo  mini  mea 
similiter  exoptetis.  r^vete  simul  et  vobis,  et  eis  quos  admonere  debetis,  ab  ira  Dei,  et  trans- 
gressione  mea." 

(2)  Epitaph,  in  Ethelst.  "  Sol  illustravit  bisseno  scorpion  ortu :  cumregem  cauda  percutit  ille  sua  " 

(3)  Edition  1563,  p.  !1.    Ed.  1583,  p.  150.    Ed.  1597,  p.  135.    Ed.  1684,  vol.  i.  p.  167.—  Ed. 

(4)  "  Hujus  regis  tempore  facta  est  dispersio  monachorum  Eushmensis  ccenobii,  cum  substitu- 
Monc  canonicorum  ner  Athelmum  et  Ulricum  laicos,  et  Osulphum  episcopum,"  &c. 


4  b 


MONASTERY  OF  FLORIAKE. 


Edmund,  churches  were  replenished  with  no  monks,  but  with  priests  and  canons, 
A.D.  called  then  clerks,  or  men  of  the  clergy.  After  this,  beginneth 
941  to  to  rise  a  difference  or  a  sect  between  these  two  parties  in  strictness  of 
94G-  life,  and  in  habit ;  so  that  they  who  lived  after  a  stricter  rule  of  holi- 
ness were  called  monks,  and  professed  chastity;  that  was,  to  live  without 
wives,  for  so  was  chastity  then  defined  in  those  blind  days  ;  as  though 
holy  matrimony  were  not  chastity,  according  as  Paphnutius  did  well 
define  it  in  the  Council  of  Nice.  The  other  sort,  who  were  not  monks, 
but  priests,  or  men  of  the  clergy  so  called,  lived  more  free  from  those 
monkish  rules  and  observances,  and  were  then  commonly,  or  at 
least  lawfully,  married,  and  in  their  life  and  habit  came  nearer  to 
the  secular  state  of  other  Christians,  by  reason  whereof  great  disdain 
and  emulation  were  among  them,  insomuch  that  in  many  cathedral 
churches,  where  priests  were  before,  there  monks  were  put  in ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  where  monks  had  intruded,  there  priests  and 
canons  again  were  placed,  and  monks  thrust  out ;  whereof  more  shall 
appear  hereafter  (by  the  grace  of  Christ),  when  we  come  to  the 
life  of  Dunstan.  In  the  mean  time  something  to  satisfy  the  cogita- 
tion of  the  reader,  who  perad venture  either  is  ignorant,  or  else  would 
know  of  the  first  coming  in  of  monks  into  this  realm  and  church 
of  England  in  the  Saxons'*  time,  this  is  to  be  noted,  according 
as  I  find  in  old  chronicles,  namely,  in  the  Latin  history  of  Malmes- 
bury,  recorded  touching  the  same.1 

About  this  time   of  King  Edmund,  or  shortly  after,  hardness 
and  strictness  of  life,  joined  with  superstition,  was  had  in  veneration, 
and  counted  for  great  holiness :  men,  therefore,  either  to  win  public 
fame  with  men,  or  merits  with  God,  gave  themselves  to  lead  a 
strict  life,  thinking  thereby,  the  stranger  their  conversation  was, 
and  the  further  from  the  common  trade  of  vulgar  people,  the  more 
The  mo-  perfect  to  be  towards  God  and  man.    There  was  at  that  time,  and 
of  Fieury.  before  that,  a  monastery  in  France  named  Fleury,2  after  the  order 
and  rule  of  Benedict ;  from  which  monastery  did  spring  a  great 
part  of  our  English  monks,  who  being  there  professed,  and  after- 
ward returning  into  England,  did  congregate  men  daily  to  their  pro- 
fession ;  and  so,  partly  for  strangeness  of  their  rule,  partly  for  outward 
holiness  of  their  strict  life,  partly  for  the  opinion  of  holiness  that  many 
had  of  them,  were  in  great  admiration,  not  only  with  the  rude  sort, 
but  with  kings  and  princes,  who  founded  their  houses,  maintained 
their  rules,  and  enlarged  them  with  possessions.    Among  this  order 
of  monks  coming  from  Fleury  especially  was  one  Oswald,  first  a 
monk  of  Fleury,  then  bishop  of  Worcester  and  York,  a  great  patron 
Oswald,    and  setter  up  of  monkery.    Touching  this  Oswald,  Malmesbury, 
of  York,  writing  of  his  history,  hath  these  words  :  "  It  was  a  common  custom 
pafr0en  of  at  that  time  among  Englishmen,  that  if  any  good  men  were  well- 
monkery  affected  or  minded  toward  religion,  they  wrent  to  the  monastery  of 
the  blessed  St.  Benedict  in  France,  and  there  received  the  habit  of 
origin.    a  mon^  whereupon  the  first  origin  of  this  religion  began,"  &c.  But 
of  this  Oswald,  bishop  of  York,  and  Dunstan,  bishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Ethelwald,  bishop  of  Winchester,  hoAv  they  replenished  divers 


(1)  Guliel.  Malmesb.  de  Gestis  Pontificum  Anglorum,  lib.  ii. 

(2)  Founded  by  Pepin,  a.d.  695.— Ed. 
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monasteries  and  cathedral  churches  with  monks,  and  how  they  dis-  Edmund. 
charged  married  priests  and  canons  out  of  their  houses,  to  plant  ^.D. 
in  monks  in  their  cells,  more  shall  be  spoken,  by  the  grace  of  941  to 
Christ,  hereafter.  *  ;  946- 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  matter  where  we  left  off,  of  King 
Edmund,  who,  besides  his  noble  victories  against  his  enemies,  and 
recovering  the  cities  above  expressed  into  his  own  hands,  did  also 
subdue  the  province  of  Cumberland;    and,  after  he  had  put  out 
the  eyes  of  the  two  sons  of  Dunmail,  king  of  Cumberland,  he  com- 
mitted the  governance  thereof  to  Malcolm,  king  of  Scots,  upon  pro- 
mise of  his  trusty  service  and  obedience,  when  the  king  should  stand 
in  any  need  of  him.    In  the  time  of  this  king,  Dunstan  was  not  yet  Dunstan, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  only  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  of  whom  Giaston- 
many  fabulous  narrations  pass  among  writers,  importing  more  vanity  bury' 
than  verity,  whereof  this  is  one  of  the  first.    What  time  Edgar, 
called  Pacificus,  was  born,  Dunstan,  being  at  the  same  time  abbot 
of  Glastonbury,  heard,  as  the  monkish  fables  dream,  a  voice  in  the  air 
of  certain  angels  singing  after  this  tenor,  "  Now  peace  cometh  to 
the  church  of  England  in  the  time  of  this  child,  and  of  our  Dun- 
stan," &c.    This  I  thought  to  recite,  that  the  christian  reader  might  The  son. 
the  better  ponder  with  himself  the  impudent  and  abominable  fictions  Edmund, 
of  this  Romish  generation.    But  of  the  same  mint  also  they  have  T^e™" 
forged,  how  the  said  Dunstan  heard  the  angels  sing  the  Kyri-  vanity 
eleson,  usually  sung  at  even-song  in  the  church.1    Which  is  as  Popes' 
true  as  that  the  harp,  hanging  in  a  woman's  house  played  by  itself  {J forg- 
the  tune  of  the  anthem,  called,  "  Gaudent  in  ccelis,"  &c.    What  jjjfj^j 
would  not  these  deceivers  feign  in  matters  something  likely,  who,  in 
things  so  absurd  and  so  inconvenient,  shame  not  to  lie  and  to  forge 
so  impudently,  and  also  so  manifestly  ?  Through  the  motion  of  this  This 
Dunstan,  King  Edmund  builded  and  furnished  the  monastery  of  Saston- 
Glastonbury,  and  made  the  said  Dunstan  abbot  thereof.  |£iy  was 

Concerning  the  end  and  death  of  this  king,  sundry  opinions  there  builded 
be.    Alfridus  and  Marianus  say,   that  while  this  King  Edmund  ileKmg 
endeavoured  himself  to  save  his  sewer  from  the  danger  of  his  enemies,  Ap^dir 
who  would  have  slain  him  at  Pulcher  church,  the  king,  in  parting  the 
fray,  was  wounded,  and  died  shortly  after.     But  Malmesbury  saith,2 
"  that  the  king  being  at  a  feast  at  Pulcher  church  upon  the  day  of 
St.  Augustine,  spied  a  felon  sitting  in  the  hall  named  Leof,  whom 
he  for  his  felony  had  exiled;  and  leaping  over  the  table  did  fly 
upon  him,  and  plucked  the  thief  by  the  hair  of  the  head  to  the 
ground  ;  in  which  doing,  the  felon  with  a  knife  wounded  the  king  to 
the  death,  and  also  with  the  same  knife  wounded  many  other  of  the 
king's  servants,   and  at  length  was  hewn  down   and  died  forth- 
with. 

By  the  laws  of  King  Edmund  (ordained  and  set  forth,  as  well  for  The  laws 
the  redress  of  church  matters,  as  also  of  civil  regiment)  it  would  EfdmuSd 
appear,  that  the  state  of  causes  both  temporal  and  spiritual  apper-  *°u^j"s 
tained  then  to  the  king's  right  (the  false  pretended  usurpation  of  the  state 
the  bishop  of  Rome  notwithstanding),  as  by  these  laws  is  to  be  SteS-1 
seen :  where  he,  by  the  advice  of  his  lords  and  bishops  did  enact  P°ral- 
and  determine  concerning  the  chastity  and  pure  life  of  ecclesiastical 

U)  Guliel.  Malmesb.  de  Pontif.  lib.  i.  (2)  Idem,  de  Regib  lih.  ii 
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Edmund,  ministers,  and  such  as  were  in  the  orders  of  the  church,  with  the 
A.D~  penalties  also  for  those  who  transgressed  the  same. 
941  to       Item,  For  tithes  to  be  paid  for  every  christian  man,  and  for  the 
9'*6-    church  fees,  and  alms  fees,  &c. 

Item,  For  defiling  of  women  professed,  whom  we  call  nuns,  &c. 
Item,  For  every  bishop  to  see  his  churches  repaired  of  his  own 
proper  charge  ;  and  boldly  to  admonish  the  king,  whether  the  houses 
of  God  were  well  maintained,  &c. 

Item,  For  flying  into  the  church  for  sanctuary,  &c. 
Item,  Concerning  cases  and  determinations  spousal  or  matri- 
monial, &c. 

All  which  constitutions  declare  what  interest  kings  had  in  those 
days  in  matters  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  others,  within  their  dominion  ; 
and  that,  not  only  in  disposing  the  ordinances  and  rites  that  apper- 
tained to  the  institution  of  the  church,  but  also  in  placing  and 
setting  bishops  in  their  sees,  &c. 

In  the  time  of  this  Edmund,  Ulstan  was  archbishop  of  York,  and 
Appendix.  Odo   archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  Odo,  being  a  Dane  born, 
as  is  before  said,  was  promoted  to  that  see  by  King  Athelstan,  for 
that,  as  they  say,  he  being  first  bishop  of  Wilton,  and  present  with 
King  Athelstan  in  the  field  against  Analavus  before-mentioned, 
what  time  the  said  Athelstan  had  lost  his  sword,  he,  through  his 
intercession  up  to  heaven,  did  see  a  sword  from  heaven  come  down 
into  the  sheath  of  the  king.    Whereof  relation  being  made  unto  the 
king  by  the  aforesaid  bishop,1  Athelstan  upon  the  same  was  so 
affected  towards  Odo,  that  not  only  he  accounted  him  a  patron  of  his 
life,  but  also  made  him  primate  of  Canterbury  after  the  decease 
of  Ulfelm.     This  Odo  was  the  first  from  the  coming  in  of  the 
Saxons,  who  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  being  no  monk ;  for  all 
the  others  before  him  were  of  the  profession  of  monks,  of.  whom  a 
odo  made  great  part  had  been  Italians  unto  Berctualdus.2  Notwithstanding 
i'ieury,at  this  Odo,  being  also  a  stranger  born,  after  he  was  elected  to  the 
wasVrch-  bisnoPric?  to  answer  to  the  old  custom  of  others  before  him,  sailed 
bishop  of  over  into  France,  and  there,  at  Fleury,  after  the  usual  manner 
bury.  '    above-mentioned  of  Englishmen,  received  the  profession  and  habit 
of  monkish  religion,  as  saith  Malmesbury.3  And,  like  as  the  said  Odo 
first  being  no  monk,  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  so  also 
Ulstan,  being  at  the  same  time  bishop  of  York  and  of  Worcester, 
differed  from  divers  of  his  predecessors  before  him  in  profession 
and  habit ;   of  whom  the  beforenamed  author  thus  writeth  in  his 
third  book,  speaking  of  Ulstan,   "  Qui  sanctitate  discrepabat  et 
The  dif-  habitu     that  is,  "  He  differed  in  sanctimony  and  in  habit.""  Where- 
of habit  by  it  is  to  be  collected,  that  in  those  days  there  was  a  difference  in 
mentar   habit        garment,  not  only  between  monks  and  bishops,  but  also 
men  of    between  one  bishop  and  another ;  albeit  what  difference  it  was,  I  do 
the        not  find.    But  to  return  again  to  Odo,  who,  by  the  description  of 
church'   his  manners,  might  seem  not  to  be  the  worst  who  occupied  that 
place,  were  it  not  that  our  lying  histories,  feigning  false  miracles 
about  him,  as  they  do  of  others,  make  him  indeed  to  seem  worse 

(1)  Guliel.  Malmesb.  de  Pontif.  lib.  i.    Polychron.  lib.  vf.  cap  6. 

(2)  Idem,  de  Pontif.  lib.  i. 

(3)  Idem,  lib.  Hi.  de  Pontif.  Ebor. 
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than  he  was,  as  where  they  imagine  that  he  should  see  from  heaven  Edmund. 
a  sword  fall  into  the  scabbard  of  King  Athelstan ;  also,  where  he  a.D. 
should  cover  and  defend  the  church  of  Canterbury  with  his  prayers  941  to 
from  rain  ;  and  where  he  should  turn  the  bread  of  the  altar  (as  946- 
the  writer  termeth  it)  into  lively  flesh,  and  from  flesh  into  bread  Lying. 
again,  to  confirm  the  people  who  before  doubted  about  it.    Where  JJhod0es 
note  again,  good  reader  !  that  albeit  this  miracle  were  true,  as  no 
doubt  it  is  untrue,  yet  is  it  to  be  noted,  that  in  those  days  was 
a  great  doubt  amongst  Englishmen  about  the  popish  sacrament,  and 
that  transubstantiation  was  not  received  into  the   christian  creed.  Transub- 
The  like  judgment  is  to  be  given  also  of  that,  where  our  English  tion1  not 
writers,  testifying  of  the  same  Odo,  say  that  he  prophesied  long  be-  JJfySd 
fore  that  Dunstan  would  be  his  successor  in  the  church  of  Canter- 
bury.   But  to  let  these  phantasies  and  idle  stories  pass,  this  which 
we  find  of  his  own  writing  is  certain,  that  the  said  Odo,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edmund,  had  a  synod  commenced  of  the  chief  pre- 
lates and  men  of  the  clergy  in  his  time,  to  whom  lie  directed  this 
letter  here  following:   the  copy  whereof  I  thought  to  give,  for 
the  reader  to  see  what  zealous  care  then  reigned  in  archbishops  to- 
ward the  church  of  the  Lord.    The  words  of  his  epistle  proceed 
in  this  tenor  : — 


The  letter  or  epistle  of  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sent  to  the 
other  bishops  and  men  of  the  clergy.1 

By  the  divine  grace  of  God,  I  Odo,  of  the  church  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  archbishop,  and  metropolitan  of  the  city  of  Dover,  to  my  fellow- 
bishops  and  fellow-planters  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  my  fellow-brethren  in  the 
spiritual  bond  of  charity,  with  greeting,  wish  prosperity  in  this  world  present, 
and  in  the  world  to  come  felicity.  If  it  were  so,  or  by  any  means  could  be,  that 
all  the  riches  of  this  world  were  laid  before  mine  eyes,  so  that  I  being  emperor 
had  all  things  universally  under  my  subjection,  all  those  things  gladly  would  I 
give,  yea  and  myself  also  I  wrould  offer  willingly  for  the  health  of  your  souls,  aa 
who  also  do  desire,  and  trust  likewise  myself  to  be  strengthened  with  the  fervency 
of  your  holiness,  as  appertaining  to  those  things  wherein  the  Lord  our  God  hath 
set  us  to  be  workmen,  &c. 

And  after  a  few  other  words  to  the  like  effect,  wherein  he  doth  declare 
the  heavy  burden  of  his  office,  it  followeth  after  this  manner  : — 

Wherefore  most  humbly,  and  as  one  unworthy,  but  yet  a  devout  fellow-brother 
of  yours,  I  beseech  and  exhort  your  holiness,  that  you  will  not  show  yourselves 
cold  and  negligent  in  the  cure  and  regiment  of  souls,  so  that  in  the  time  of  the 
fearful  judgment,  the  Lord  do  not  complain  of  you,  saying,  "  My  shepherds  did 
not  feed  my  flock,  but  they  fed  themselves;"  and  again,  "  They  were  princes 
of  my  flock,  and  I  knew  not  of  it."  But  rather  let  us  take  heed  and  be  diligent 
over  the  household  of  the  Lord,  over  which  he  hath  set  us  to  be  the  leaders,  to  give 
them  meat  and  true  measure  of  corn  in  time  convenient ;  that  is  to  say,  whole- 
some doctrine.  And,  although  upon  mine  own  merits  or  worthiness,  I  do  not 
presume  to  comfort  or  exhort  any  man,  but  as  one  being  unworthy  and  faulty  in 
transgressions  innumerable,  I  am  glad,  and  stand  in  need  rather,  to  be  strengthened 
by  your  brotherly  admonitions ;  yet,  for  the  ancient  authority  of  my  predecessors, 
as  of  Augustine  of  happy  memory,  and  also  of  all  other  saints,  by  whose  indus- 
try the  rule  of  Christianity  did  first  flourish  and  spring  from  this  metropolitan 
see  unto  all  quarters  of  England,  therefore  I  have  thought  good  to  direct  unto 

0)  "  Mirabili  euncti-potentis  polorum  prassulis  dementia  opitulante,  ego  Odo,  eeclesiag  salva- 
tOris  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  archiepiscopus,  Doverniensis  civitatis  metropolitanus,  coepis- 
ropis  fidei  Catholicae  compagatoribus,  spirituali  charitatis  vigore  meis  confratribus,  praesentiuro 
piosperitatem  aetliereiqne  decoris  beatitudinem,"  frc. 
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Edmund,  you  these  my  letters  to  the  profit  of  you  all;  especially,  for  that  our  renowned 

 ■  and  princely  king  Edmund,  with  all  his  people,  doth  joy  to  follow  that  which 

A.  D.    he  heareth  in  you  and  of  you;  and  also  forasmuch  as  all  his  subjects,  who  be 
946  to  un(ier  his  imperial  dominion,  do  love  and  delight  to  follow  most  joyfully  the 
955.    same,  and  report  of  your  sincere  conversation,  &c. 

Arplndir.  This  Odo  continued  bishop  the  space  of  eighteen  years.  After  him 
Elsinus  was  elected  and  ordained  by  the  king  to  succeed  through 
favour  and  money ;  but,  in  going  to  Rome  for  the  pope's  pall,  in  his 
journey  through  the  Alps,  he  decayed  and  died  for  cold.  Hereupon 
succeeded  Dunstan,  as  in  time  and  place  (by  the  leave  of  Christ)  fol- 
loweth  to  be  declared. 

King  Edmund  gave  to  St.  Edmund  the  Martyr  before-mentioned, 
the  town  of  Bredrichworth,  which  is  now  called  St.  Edmundsbury, 
with  great  revenues  and  lands  appertaining  to  the  same.    But  con- 
cerning the  frivolous  miracles  which  our  monkish  story-writers  here 
feign  of  this  good  Edmund  by  the  way,  or  rather  out  of  the  way,  I 
children  let  them  pass.    And  thus  much  concerning  King  Edmund,  who,  after 
Edmund.  ne  nad  reigned  four  years  and  a-half,  was  slain,  as  it  is  said,  atPulcher- 
Appendix.  church,  and  buried  at  Glastonbury  by  Dunstan,  leaving  behind 
him  two  children,  Edwin  and  Edgar,  by  his  wife  Elgina.   But  because 
the  two  aforesaid  children  were  yet  young,  and  under  age,  therefore 
Edred,     Edred,  brother  to  King  Edmund,  and  uncle  to  the  children,  governed 
of !hen°r  as  protector  about  the  space  of  nine  years  and  a  half,  till  Edwin  the 
a"d^946  eldest  son  came  of  age.  This  Edred,  with  great  moderation  and  fidelity 
to  955.     to  the  young  children  behaved  himself,  during  the  time  of  his  govern- 
Appendix.  ment-    In  his  time  Dunstan  was  promoted,  through  the  means  of  Odo 
Dunstan  the  archbishop,  from  abbot  of  Glastonbury  to  be  bishop  of  Worcester, 
bishop  of  By  the  counsel  of  this  Dunstan   Edred  was  much  ruled,  and  too 
worces-   much  thereto  addicted  ;  insomuch  that  he  is  reported  in  stories  to 
have  submitted  himself  to  much  fond  penance  and  castigation,  in- 
flicted on  him  by  the  said  Dunstan.    Such  zealous  devotion  was  then 
in  princes,  and  more  blind  superstition  in  bishops.    And  here  again  is 
another  miracle  as  fantastical  as  the  other  before,  forged  by  Dunstan, 
that  when  that  Edred  being  sick  sent  for  Dunstar  to  be  his  confessor, 
by  the  way  Dunstan  should  hear  a  voice  declaring  to  him  beforehand, 
that  Edred  was  already  departed  ;  at  the  declaring  whereof,  Dunstan's 
horse  fell  immediately  dead  under  him- — with  lie  and  all ! 


EDWIN,  or  EDWY. 

A  D.  Edwin,  the  eldest  son  of  King  Edmund  before-mentioned,  after 
955  to  his  uncle  Edred,  began  his  reign  about  a.d.  955,  being  crowned  at 
959,  Kingston  by  Odo,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Of  this  Edwin  it 
is  reported  by  divers  writers,  that  the  first  day  of  his  coronation,  sitting 
with  his  lords,  he  brake  suddenly  from  them,  and  entered  a  secret 
chamber,  to  the  company  of  a  certain  woman  whom  he  inordinately 
retained,  being,  as  some  say,  another  man's  wife,  whose  husband  he 
had  before  slain ;  as  others  say,  being  of  his  alliance,  to  the  great  mis- 
liking  of  his  lords,  and  especially  of  the  clergy.  Dunstan  was  as  yet 
but  abbot  of  Glastonbury  ;  who,  following  the  king  into  the  chamber, 
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brought  him  out  by  the  hand,  and  accused  him  to  Odo,  the  archbishop,  Edwin. 
causing  him  to  be  separate  from  the  company  of  the  aforesaid  party,  A 
by  the  which  Odo  the  king  was  for  his  fact  suspended  out  of  the  955  to 
church :  by  reason  whereof  the  king,  being  with  Dunstan  displeased,  959. 
banished  him  his  land,  and  forced  him  for  a  season  to  flee  to  Flanders,  The  king 
where  he  was  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Amand.     About  the  same  edTy"^ 
season  the  monastical  order  of  Benedict  monks,  or  black  monks,  (as  ^bi" 
they  were  called,)  began  to  multiply  and  increase  here  in  England ; 
insomuch  that  where,  beforetime,  other  priests  and  canons  had  been 
placed,  there  monks  were  in  their  rooms  set  in,  and  the  secular  priests 
(as  they  then  were  called)  or  canons,  put  out.    But  King  Edwin,  Edwin  an 
for  the  displeasure  he  bare  to  Dunstan,  did  so  vex  all  the  order  of 
the  said  monks,  that  in  Malmesbury,  Glastonbury,  and  other  places 
more,  he  thrust  out  the  monks,  and  set  secular  priests  in  their  stead. 
Notwithstanding,  it  was  not  long  but  these  priests  and  canons  were 
again  removed,  and  the  said  monks  in  their  stead  restored,  both  in  the 
aforesaid  houses,  and  in  divers  other  cathedral  churches  besides,  as  in 
the  next  story  of  King  Edgar  (Christ  willing)  shall  more  at  large  appear. 

In  fine,  King  Edwin  being  hated,  by  reason  of  certain  his  de-ms  death 
meanours,  of  all  his  subjects,  especially  the  Northumbrians  and 
Mercians,  was  by  them  removed  from  his  kingly  honour,  and  his 
brother  Edgar  in  his  stead  received,  so  that  the  river  of  Thames 
divided  both  their  kingdoms.  Which  Edwin,  after  he  had  reigned 
about  the  term  of  four  years,  departed,  leaving  no  heir  of  his  body, 
wherefore  the  rule  of  the  land  fell  unto  Edgar,  his  younger  brother. 

EDGAR,  surnamed  PAOIFIOUS.1 

Edgar,  the  second  son  of  Edmund,  and  brother  to  Edwin,  being  of  A.  D, 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  began  his  reign  over  the  realm  of  England,  959. 
a.d.  959,  but  was  not  crowned  till  fourteen  years  after,2  the  causes  Ap£?*dix. 
whereof  hereunder  follow  (Christ  willing)  to  be  declared.   In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  he  called  home  Dunstan,  whom  King  Edwin  had  ApPSendiX. 
exiled.    Then  was  Dunstan,  who  before  was  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  Dunstan 
made  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  then  of  London.   Not  long  after  this,  jj^op  of 
Odo,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  deceaseth,  after  he  had  governed  ^°Jdor"' 
that  church  twenty-four  years.     After  whom,  Elsinus,3  bishop  of  sentry* 
Winchester,  [first  was  elected  ;  but  shortly  after  died,  as  above  re-  bishop  of 
lated.    After  him,  Brithilinus,  bishop  of  Wells,]  was  elected  ;  but  ^er" 
because  he  was  thought  not  sufficient  to  furnish  that  room,  Dunstan  s«_ 
was  ordained  archbishop,  and  the  other  sent  home  again  to  his  old  Appe"d,x' 
church.4    Where  note  by  the  way,  how  in  those  days  the  donation 
and  assigning  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  remained  in  the  king's  hand  ; 
only  they  fetched  their  pall  from  Rome  as  a  token  of  the  pope  S  COn-  Livings 
firmation.   So  Dunstan,  being  by  the  king  made  archbishop,  took  his  taking, 
journey  to  Rome  for  his  pall  of  Pope  John  XII.,  which  was  about  and notby 
the  beginning  of  the  king's  reign.     Thus  Dunstan,  obtaining  his  epope' 
pall,  shortly  after  his  return  again  from  Rome  entreateth  King  Edgar 
that  Oswald  (who,  as  is  said,  was  made  monk  at  Fleury,  and  was 
nephew  to  Odo,  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury)  might  be  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  which  thing  to  him  was  granted ;  and, 

(1)  Edition  1563,  p.  10.    Ed.  1583,  p  152.    Ed.  1596,  p.  137.    Ed.  1684,  vol.  i.  p.  169.— En. 

(2)  See  Appendix.  (3)  Foxe  says,  erroneously,  "Brithilinus:"  see  pp.  50,  103. — E©. 
(4)  Ex.  Hist.  Ro.  Hoveden,  [whence  the  above  correction  of  the  text  is  made. — Ed.] 
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Edyar.  not  long  after,  through  the  means  of  the  said  Dunstan,  Ethelwold, 
^  I)    whom  stories  do  feign  to  be  the  great  patron  of  monkery,  first  monk 
959.    at  Glastonbury,  then  abbot  of  Abingdon,  was  also  made  bishop  of 
'  Winchester.    Of  this  Ethelwold,  Malmesbury1  recordeth,  that  what 
Woid,      time  he  was  a  monk  in  the  house  of  Glastonbury,  the  abbot  had  a 
\nnches-  v^swn  °f  nnT1>  wliicli  was  this :  how  that  there  appeared  to  him  in  his 
ter,  a     sleep  a  certain  great  tree,  the  branches  whereof  extended  throughout 
maintain-  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  realm,  which  branches  were  all  covered 
monkery,  w*tn  many  little  monks'  cowls ;  where  in  the  top  of  the  tree  was  one 
a.  d.  963.  great  master-cowl,  which,  in  spreading  itself  over  the  other  cowls, 
enclosed  all  the  rest;  which  master-cowl  in  the  tree-top  mine  author, 
Monkish  in  the  interpretation,  applieth  to  the  life  of  this  Ethelwold.  Of  such 
ieams"    prodigious  fantasies  our  monkish  histories  be  full ;  and  not  only  our 
histories  of  England,  but  also  the  heathen  stories   of  the  Gentiles, 
be  stuffed  with  such  kind  of  dreams  of  much  like  effect. 

Of  such  a  like  dream  we  read  of  the  mother  of  Athelstan  ;  how 
the  moon  did  spring  out  of  her  womb,  and  gave  light  to  all  England ! 
Also  of  King  Charles  the  emperor,  how  he  was  led  by  a  thread  to 
see  the  torments  of  hell.  Likewise  of  Furceus,  the  hermit,  mentioned 
in  the  third  Book  of  Bede,  who  saw  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  four 
fires  that  should  destroy  the  world  ;  the  one  of  lying,  for  breaking 
our  promise  made  at  baptism  ;  the  second  fire  was  of  covetousness  ; 
the  third  of  dissension  ;  the  fourth  was  the  fire  of  impiety  and 
wrongful  dealing.  Item,  in  like  sort  of  the  dream  of  Dunstan,  and 
of  the  same  Ethelwold,  to  whom  appeared  the  three  bishops,  Bristan, 
Birin,  and  Swithin,  &c.  Item  of  the  dream  of  the  mother  of  this 
Ethelwold,  who  being  great  with  him,  did  see  a  golden  eagle  fly  out 
of  her  mouth,  &c;  of  the  dream  likewise,  or  the  vision  of  King 
Edgar,  concerning  the  falling  of  the  two  apples  ;  and  of  the  pots, 
one  being  full,  the  other  empty,  of  water,  &c;  also  of  King  Edward 
the  Confessor,  touching  the  ruin  of  the  land  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Normans.  We  read  also  in  the  History  of  Astyages,  how  he  dreamed 
of  Cyrus;  and  likewise  of  many  other  dreams  in  the  books  of  the  monks 
and  of  the  ethnic  writers  ;  for  what  cannot  either  the  idle  vanity  of 
man's  head  or  the  deception  of  the  lying  spirit  work  by  man,  in  fore- 
showing such  earthly  events  as  happen  commonly  in  this  present 
world  ?  But  here  is  a  difference  to  be  understood  between  these 
earthly  dreams,  speaking  of  earthly  things  and  matters  of  human  super- 
stition ;  and  between  other  spiritual  revelations  sent  by  God  touching 
spiritual  matters  of  the  church,  pertaining  to  man's  salvation.  But,  to 
How  and  our  purpose ;  by  this  dream,  and  by  the  event  which  followed  after,  it 
mlJnksbe-  may  aPPear  how,  and  by  what  means,  the  multitude  of  monks  began 
-an  to  first  to  swarm  in  the  churches  of  England,  that  is,  in  the  days  of  this 
Sgiand!  Edgar,  by  the  means  of  these  three  bishops,  Dunstan,  Ethelwold,  and 
Three  set-  Oswald.  Albeit  Dunstan  was  the  chiefest  ringleader  of  this  race,  yet^ 
ters  up  of  Ethelwold,  beinff  now  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Oswald  bishop  of 

a  monkish  '  °  i    i    i  •    i  p       i    •  Tt      ^      •  - 

religion  Worcester,  were  not  much  behind  tor  their  parts.  J3y  the  instigation 
and  counsel  of  these  three  aforesaid,  King  Edgar  is  recorded  in  histories 
to  build  either  new  out  of  the  ground,  or  to  re-edify  monasteries  de- 
cayed by  the  Danes,  more  than  forty:  as  the  house  of  Ely,  Glastonbury, 
Abingdon,  Burga  by  Stamford,2  Thorney,  Ramsey,3  Wilton,  Win  ton. 

(1)  Ex.  Guliel.  Malmesb  lib.  de  Gestis  Pontificum  Anglorum.  (2)  Peterborough.— Ed. 

(3)  Rumsey  in  Hants  was  founded  by  Edgar,  Ramsey  in  Hunts  re-founded.    See  Tanner's 
Notitia  Monastic*  for  confirmation  of  our  author. 
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Winchcomb,  Tavistock  in  Devonshire,  with  divers  other  more,  in  the  Edgar. 
setting  up  and  building  of  the  which  the  aforesaid  Ethelwold  was  a  a.D. 
great  doer,  and  a  founder  under  the  king.    Moreover,  through  the  964. 
motion  of  this  Diinstan  and  his  fellows,  king  Edgar,  in  divers  great 
houses  and  cathedral  churches  where  prebendaries  and  priests  were 
before,  displaced  the  priests,  and  set  in  monks.    Whereof  we  read  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Roger  Hoveden,  in  words  and  form  as  followeth  : — 
44  Ethelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  then  one  of  the  king's 
council,  did  urge  the  king  chiefly  to  expel  clerks  out  of  monasteries, 
and  in  their  rooms  to  bestow  monks  and  nuns."1    Thus  the  secular 
priests  being  put  to  their  choice,  whether  to  change  their  habit,  or  to 
leave  their  rooms,  departed  out  of  their  houses,  giving  place  for  other 
better  men  to  come  in.   Then  the  houses  and  monasteries  of  religious 
men  through  all  the  realm  went  up  apace. 

After  the  king's  mind  was  thus  persuaded  and  incited  by  these  The  po 
bishops  to  advance  monkery,  then  Oswald,  bishop  of  W orcester,  and  Saw  in 
also  made  archbishop  of  York  after  the  decease  of  Oskitel,  "  Sui  voti  ]|Jjving 
compos  effectus,11  as  Hoveden  writeth,  having  his  see  in  the  cathedral  priests  to 
church  there  of  St.  Peter,  began  first  with  fair  persuasions  to  assay  the  monks" 
minds  of  the  canons  and  priests,  whether  they  could  be  content  to  AD-  9(50 
change  their  profession,  and  to  be  made  monks  or  no  ;  and  when  he  saw 
it  would  not  take  effect,  he  practised  this  policy  with  them  : — near  to 
the  said  church  of  St.  Peter,  within  the  church-yard,  he  erected  another 
church  of  our  Lady, 2  which  when  he  had  replenished  with  monks,  he 
continually  frequented  ;  there  he  kept,  there  he  sat,  and  was  ever  there 
conversant,  by  reason  whereof  the  other  church  was  left  naked  and 
desolate,  and  all  the  people  gathered  there,  where  the  bishop  was.  The 
priests  seeing  themselves  so  to  be  left  and  neglected  both  by  the  bishop 
and  by  the  people,  to  whom  nothing  remained  but  shame  and  contempt, 
were  driven  by  shame  either  to  relinquish  the  house  (such  as  would  not 
enter  the  monkish  profession),  or  else  to  become  monks  (such  as  had 
nothing  else  to  depend  upon).  After  the  like  superstition,  although 
not  after  the  same  subtilty,  did  Ethelwold  also  drive  out  the  canons 
and  priests  from  the  new  monastery  in  Winchester,  afterward  called 
Hyde,  and  place  therein  his  monks.  So  in  Oxford  and  in  Mildune^ 
with  divers  other  places,  the  secular  priests,  with  their  wives,  wrere 
expelled,  to  give  place  to  monks.  The  cause  thereof  is  thus  pretended 
in  certain  story-writers,  whom  I  see  also  Fabian  to  follow7;  for  that  the 
priests  and  clerks  were  thought  slack  and  negligent  in  their  church 
service,  and  set  in  vicars  in  their  stead,  while  they  lived  in  pleasure  and 
mispent  the  patrimony  of  the  church  after  their  own  lust.  Then 
King  Edgar  gave  to  the  vicars  the  same  land  which  before  belonged 
to  the  prebendaries;  who  also  not  long  after  showed  themselves  as 
negligent  as  the  others.  Wherefore  King  Edgar,  as  mine  authors 
write,  by  the  consent  of  Pope  John  XIII.,  voided  clearly  the  priests, 

(1)  "  Hie  namque  Ethelwoldus  regem,  cujus  eximius  erat  consiliarius,  ad  hoc  maxime  provoca- 
vit,  ut  clericos  a  monasteriis  expelleret,  et  monachos  sanctimonialesque  in  eis  collocaret,"  &c. 
Ro.  Hoveden,  lib.  Continuationum  post  Bedam.  Chro.  Jornalens.  Guliel.  Malmesb.  de  Gestis  Pon- 
tif.  lib.  i.  Whereunto  accordeth  likewise  Jornalensis  :  "  Hoc  anno  Ethelwoldus  Wint.  et  Oswaldus 
Wigorniensis,  episcopi,  jussu  Regis  Edgari  (Clericis  de  quibusdam  majoribus  ecclesiis  expulsis) 
monachos  instituerunt,  aut  de  eisdem  clericis  et  aliis  monachos  in  eisdem  fecerunt."  Malmesbury 
also,  writing  of  the  time  of  Dunstan,  maketh  the  matter  somewhat  more  plain,  where  he  saith, 
"  Itaque  clerici  multarum  ecclesiarum  data  optione,  ut  aut  amictum  mutarent,  aut  locis  valedi- 
cerent,  melioribus  habitacula  vacuefacientes :  surgebant  itaque  in  tota  insula  religiosorum  mo- 
nasteria,  cumulabantur  mole  pretiosi  metalli  sanctorum  altaria,"  &c. 

(*2)  Guliel.  Malmesb.  lib.  iii.  de  Gest.  Pont.  ;  Chron.  Jornalen.  in  Vita  Edgari 

(3)  Malmesbury.— Ed. 
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Edgar,  and  ordained  there  monks  ;  tliougli  certain  of  the  nobles  and  some 
"aTdT  °f tne  prelates  were  therewith  not  well  contented,  as  in  the  chapter 
96(3.    following  may  partly  appear. 


Ecclesias- 
tical 


But  forasmuch  as  we  have  entered  upon  the  mention  of  monks  and 
a/airs.  nuns,  and  of  their  profession,  which  I  see  so  greatly  in  our  monkish 
stories  commended  ;  lest  perhaps  the  simple  reader  may  be  deceived 
The  dif-  therebv,  in  hearing  the  name  of  monks  in  all  histories  of  times  to  be 
o/derjand  such  an  ancient  thing   in  christian  life,  even  from  the  primitive 
JjJfJJ"    church  after  the  apostles1  time,  both  commonly  recited  and  well 
monks,    received :  therefore,  to  help  the  judgment  of  the  ignorant,  and  to  pre- 
vent all  error  herein,  it  shall  not  be  unprofitable,  in  following  the 
present  occasion  here  given,  by  way  of  a  little  digTession,  to  inter- 
meddle somewhat  concerning  the  original  institution  of  monks,  what 
they  were  in  the  old  time  who  were  called  Monachi ;  wherein  the 
r*»  .     monks  of  the  primitive  time  did  differ  from  the  monks  of  the  middle 
theprimi-  time,  and  from  these  our  monks  now  of  this  latter  age ;  moreover, 
church,    therein  all  these  three  do  differ  from  priests,  as  we  call  them,  and  from 
men  of  the  clergy.  Wherefore,  to  answer  to  the  superstitious  scruple  of 
those  who  allege  the  old  antiquity  of  the  name  and  title  of  monks, 
first.  I  grant  the  name  and  order  of  monks  to  be  of  old  continuance, 
nearly  from  the  time  of  three  hundred  years  after  Christ ;  of  whom 
divers  old  authors  do  discourse,  as  Augustine,  Hieronymus,  Basilius 
Magnus  (who  was  also  himself  one  of  the  first  institutors  and  com- 
menders  of  that  superstition),  Chrysostom,  Nazianzen,  Evagrius,  So- 
zomen,  Dionysius,  and  divers  others.     In  the  number  of  these 
monks,  who  then  were  divided  into  hermits  or  anchorites,  and  into 
Coenobites,  were  Antonius,  Paulus,  and  Johannes,  with  clivers  other 
recluses,  among  whom  were  Hierome,  Basil,  Macharius,  Isidore, 
Pambus,  Xilammon,  Simeon,  with  infinite  others,  both  in  Palestine, 
Syria,  Thebes,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Scythia ;  insomuch 
A?J*Zte..  that  Cassianus1  maketh  mention  of  a  certain  monastery  at  Thebes, 
wherein  were  above  5,000  monks,  under  the  government  of  one 
abbot.  And  here  also  in  England  mention  is  made  before  of  Bangor, 
wherein  were  2,200  monks  under  one  man's  ruling  [a.d.  596]  ; 
whereby  it  appeareth  that  there  were  monks  then,  and  two  hundred 
vears  before,  in  the  primitive  time  of  the  church.    But  what  monks 
these  were,  is  to  be  considered :  such  as  by  tyranny  of  persecution 
were  driven  into  solitary  and  desert  places,  or  else  such  as  not 
constrained  by  any,  but  of  their  own  voluntary  devotion,  joined  with 
some  superstition,  for  the  love  they  had  unco  spiritual  contemplation, 
and  for  hatred  of  the  wicked  world,  withdrew  themselves  from  all 
company,  either  having  nothing  to  themselves  proper,  or  else  all  things 
Monks  in  common  with  others.    Now  all  these  were  then  nothing  else  but 
timbre  laymen  :  of  which  laymen  there  were  two  sundry  sorts,  one  of  the 
men?a'v   Vl%ai" an^  common  people,  who  only  were  partakers  of  the  sacraments ; 
leading  a  the  others,  through  following  a  monastical  kind  of  life,  were  called 
Ftnc,  hfe.  monks^  being  nothing  but  laymen  leading  a  more  severe  and  stricter 
trade  of  life  than  others. 

By  the  authors  quoted  in  the  note,2  it  is  evident  that  monks 

(1)  Cassian.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.    [Instit.  Coenob.  iib.  iv.  cap.  1,  de  institutis  renuntiantium.— Ed  ] 

(2)  August,  lib.  de  moribus  e.-clesiie.  cap.  13.  Item.  lib.  de  operibus  Monachorum.  Item,  Epis- 
tola  ad  Aurelium.    Also  by  Hierome  ad  Heliodorum.  writing  these  words  :  "  Alia  monachorum 
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in  the  "former  age  of  the  church,  albeit  they  lived  a  solitary  life,  Edgar. 
yet  were  they  no  other  but  laymen,  differing  from  priests  and  also  EcciesUu- 
from  the  other  monks  who  succeeded  them  afterwards  in  the  middle  affai*. 

age  of  the  church,  and  that  in  three  points  :  First,  they  were  tied  7 

and  bound  to  no  prescribed  form,  either  of  diet  or  apparel,  or  any  thepnmS 
thing  else,  as  we  may  see  testified  by  the  words  of  St.  Augustine.1  Jj^Jj™6 
And  Sozomen,  speaking  of  the  monks  of  the  same  time,  who  in  from 
cities  had  several  mansions  separate  from  others,  saith,  "  Some  live  the  se-  1 
in  cities,  so  behaving  themselves,  as  seeming  nothing  worth,  and  they  c0f[hege 
differed  nothing  from  the  multitude,,,2  &c.   The  second  point  wherein  church, 
they  were  discrepant  from  the  later  monks  was,  that  they  remained 
in  no  other  order  but  that  of  laymen,  only  being  of  a  stricter  life  than 
the  rest,  and  had  nothing  to  do  in  matters  and  charges  ecclesiastical ; 
which  was  afterward  broken  by  Pope  Boniface  IV.,  as  followeth  (the 
Lord  willing)  to  be  seen  and  said.    Thirdly,  the  aforesaid  monks  of  some 
that  age,  albeit  the  most  part  of  them  lived  sole  and  single  from  ried,  and 
wives,  yet  some  of  them  were  married :  certes,  none  of  them  were  "tranS 
forbidden  or  restrained  from  marriage.    Of  such  as  were  married  from  mar- 

t*i  ri°~c, 

speaketh  Athanasius,  who  says,  "  he  knew  both  monks  and  bishops, 
as  married  men,  and  fathers  of  children."3 

The  said  monks  of  the  old  time,  though  they  were  better  than  Supersti- 
the  others  who  followed  them,  yet,  all  that  notwithstanding,  super-  m°wlthPt 
stition  with  them,  and  among  them,  began  then  to  creep  into  the  monkery- 
church  through  the  crafty  subtilty  of  Satan,  and  all  for  the  ignorance 
of  our  free  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.    Examples  do 
declare  the  vain  and  prodigious  superstition  of  these  monastical  sorts 
of  men  ;  which  examples  do  not  lack,  if  leisure  rather  did  not  lack  to  igno- 
bring  them  in.    But  two  or  three  shall  suffice  for  many,  which  I  pur-  free  justi- 
pose  (the  Lord  willing)  here  to  insert,  to  the  intent  the  mind  of  ^ciSst, 
the  godly  reader  may  the  better  consider  and  understand,  how  JJ®^86 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  doctrine  of  perstt 
christian  justification  began  to  be  forgotten,  true  religion  turned  to  tlon' 
superstition,  and  the  price  of  Christ's  passion  to  be  obscured  through 
the  vain  opinion  of  men's  merits,  &c.  A  certain  abbot,  named  Moses, 
thus  testifieth  of  himself  in  the  Collations  of  Cassianus,  that  he  so 
afflicted  himself  with  much  fasting  and  watching,  that  sometimes,  for 
two  or  three  days  together,  not  only  he  felt  no  appetite  to  eat, 
but  also  had  no  remembrance  of  any  meat  at  all,  and  by  reason 
thereof  was  driven  also  from  sleep ;  insomuch  that  he  was  caused  to 
pray  to  God  but  for  some  portion  of  the  night  to  be  given  him,  for 
a  little  refreshing  of  sleep.4    In  the  same  author  mention  is  made  of 

est  causa,  alia  clericorum ;  clerici  pascunt  oves,  ego  pascor,"  &c.  that  is,  "  One  thing  pertaineth  to 
monks,  another  thing  unto  them  of  the  clergy  ;  they  of  the  clergy  feed  their  flock.  I  am  fed,"  &c. 
Et  ex  Dionysio.  The  same  appeareth  likewise  hy  the  fourth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
where  it  is  provided,  "  Ne  monachi  se  ecclesiasticis  negotiis  immisceant;"  that  is,  "  That  monks 
should  not  intermeddle  with  matters  of  the  church,"  &c.  Et  Leo,  Epistola  62.  vetat  Monachos  et 
Laicos,  "  etsi  scientiae  nomine  glorientur,  admitti  ad  officium  docendi  et  concionandi." 

(1)  "  Neque inter  haec  nemo  urgetur  in  aspera,  quae  ferre  non  potest :  nulli  quod  recusat  imponitur; 
nec  ideo  contemnitur  a  Cceteris,  qu6d  in  eis  imitandis  se  fatetur  invalidum.  Meminerunt  enim 
quantopere  commendata  sit  in  scripturis  charitas.  Meminerunt  omnia  munda  mundis,  &c.  '  Non 
quod  intrat  in  os  coinquinat  hominem,  sed  quod  exit.'  Itaque  non  rejiciendis  generibus  ciborum 
quasi  pollutis,  sed  concupiscentias  perdomandae,  et  dilectioni  fratrum  retinendas  invigilat  omnis  in- 
lustria." — August,  de  Institutis  Monachorum. 

(2)  "  Alii  in  turha  civitatum  conversabantur,  sic  seipsos  gerentes,  ut  nullius  momenti  videren- 
tur  et  a  multis  nihil  differrent,"  &c. — Lib.  iii.  cap.  16. 

(3)  "  Se  novisse  et  monachos  et  episcopos  conjuges  ct  liberorum  patres,"  &  c. — In  Epistola  ad 
Dracontium. 

(4)  Cassian.  Collat.  2  cap,  17. 
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x<k>ar.   a  certain  old  man,  a  hermit,  who,  because  he  had  conceived  in  himself 
hcciesias  such  a  purpose  as  never  to  eat  meat  without  he  had  some  guest  or 
affairs,  stranger  Avith  him,  sometimes  was  constrained  to  abstain  five  days 
together  until  Sunday,  when  he  went  to  the  church,  and  thence 
brought  some  stranger  or  other  home  with  him. 

Two  other  examples  more  will  I  add  out  of  the  said  Cassianus,  to 
declare  how  the  subtilty  of  Satan,  through  superstition  and  false 
colour  of  holiness,  blindeth  the  miserable  eyes  of  those  who  rather 
attend  men's  traditions  than  the  word  of  God.  The  said  author 
relates  that  a  certain  abbot  named  Johannes,  in  the  desert  of  Scythia, 
Blind  sent  two  of  his  novices  with  figs  unto  one  that  was  sick  in  the  wilder- 
supersti-1  ness,  eighteen  miles  off  from  the  church.  It  chanced  that  these 
two  young  novices,  missing  the  way,  wandered  so  long  in  the 
wild  forest  or  wilderness,  unable  to  find  the  cell,  that  for  emptiness 
and  weariness  they  waxed  faint  and  tired ;  and  yet  rather  would  they 
die  than  taste  the  figs  committed  to  them  to  carry,  and  so  they  did, 
for  shortly  after  they  were  found  dead,  their  figs  lying  whole  by 
them.1 

Another  story  also  Cassianus  reciteth,  of  two  monastical  brethren, 
who  making  their  progress  in  the  desert  of  Thebes,  purposed  with 
themselves  to  take  no  sustenance  but  such  as  the  Lord  himself 
a -.other,  should  minister  unto  them.  It  happened,  as  they  were  wandering 
desolate  in  the  desert,  and  fainting  almost  for  penury,  that  certain 
Api^ndix.  Mazises,  a  kind  of  people  by  nature  fierce  and  cruel,  notwithstanding 
being  suddenly  altered  into  a  new  nature  of  humanity,  came  forth,  and 
of  their  own  accord,  offered  bread  unto  them  ;  which  bread,  the  one 
thankfully  received  as  sent  of  God ;  the  other,  accounting  it  sent 
of  man,  and  not  of  God,  refused  it,  and  so  for  lack  perished.3 

Hereunto  might  I  also  annex  the  story  of  Mucius,  who,  to  declare 
his  obedience,  did  not  stick,  at  the  commandment  of  his  abbot,  to 
cast  his  son  into  the  Avater,  not  knowing  whether  any  were  appointed 
Another,  there  ready  to  rescue  him  from  drowning ;  so  far  were  the  monks  in 
those  days  drowned  in  superstition.  What  is  this,  but  for  man's 
traditions  and  commandments  to  transgress  the  commandments  of 
Monkery  God,  who  saith,  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder       "  Thou  shaft  not 
tileVof    tempt  the  Lord  thy  God  ?"  What  man  is  so  blind,  that  seeth  not  by 
tioneand  these,  an(i  infinite  examples  more,  what  pernicious  superstition  had 
hypo-     begun  by  reason  of  this  monkery,  almost  from  the  beginning,  to  creep 
tnsy'      into  the  church  ?    whereat  I  cannot  marvel  enough,  seeing  that 
age  of  the  church  had  in  it  so  many  learned  and  famous  doctors, 
who  not  only  did  approve  and  allow  these  monastical  sects  of  life, 
but  also  certain  Avere  themselves  the  authors  and  institutors  of  the 
same,  yea,  and  of  men's  traditions  made  the  service  of  God;  in 
the  number  of  Avhom  may  be  reckoned  Basilius  Magnus,  and  Nazi- 
anzen,  who,  Avith  immoderate  austerity,  did  so  pluck  doAvn  themselves, 
that  Avhen  they  were  called  to  the  office  of  bishops,  they  Avere  not 
able  to  sustain  the  labour  thereof. 
Monk^s  of     After  these  aforesaid  monks  of  that  time,  above-recited,  followed 
die  and    other  monks  of  the  middle  age  of  the  church,  Avho,  as  in  multitude, 
afe"r     so  a^so  hi  superstition  increasing,  began,  by  little  and  little,  from 
°] the.     their  desolate  dens  in  the  vast  wilderness,  to  approach  more  near  to 

(1)  Cassian.  [Instit.  Ccenob.  lib.  v.]  cap.  40,  de  Spiritu  Gastrimarg.— Ed 

(2)  See  Appendix.  (3)  Cassian   Collat.  ii.  cap.  6. — En. 
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great  towns,  where  they  liad  solemn  monasteries  founded  by  kings  Ettsar- 
and  queens,  and  kings'  daughters,  and  other  rich  consuls,  as  is  partly  Eceie&ias- 
before  touched,  and  the  causes  also  touched  withal  for  the  which  they  affairs. 
were  first  founded.1    For  all  these  impious  and  erroneous  titles  and  Causes  of 
causes  we  find  alleged  in  stories,  as  in  Malmesbury,  Jornalensis,  Hen-  jfcefeund- 
ricus,2  and  other  moe.     In  which  histories  I  also  note,  that  the  most  nasteries 
part  of  these  foresaid  monasteries  were  erected  first  upon  some  great  J"|liensM" 
murder,  either  by  war  in  the  field,  or  privately  committed  at  home,  as  Jj'jjjj* 
shall  well  appear  to  them  which  read  their  books  whom  I  have  alleged,  deroga- 
But,  to  return  to  our  monks  again,  who,  as  is  said,  first  began  to  Christ's 
creep  from  the  cold  fields  into  warm  towns  and  cloisters,  from  towns  gJ^Sris- 
then  into  cities,  and  at  length  from  their  close  cells  and  cities,  into  tian  faith, 
cathedral  churches  (as  here  appeareth  by  this  story  of  King  Edgar),  pfsSJ]1'1' 
where,  not  only  did  they  abound  in  wealth  and  riches  (especially  these 
monks  of  our  later  time),  but  much  more  did  they  swim  in  supersti- 
tion and  pharisaical  hypocrisy,  being  yoked  and  tied  in  all  their 
doings  to  certain  prescribed  rules  and  formal  observances ;  in  watch- 
ing, in  sleeping,  in  eating,  in  rising,  in   praying,  in  walking,  in 
talking,  in  looking,  in  tasting,  in  touching,  in  handling,  in  their 
gestures,  in  their  vestures,  every  man  apparelled  not  as  the  proper 
condition  of  others  would  require,  nor  as  the  season  of  the  year  did 
serve,  but  as  the  compulsory  rules  and  order  of  every  sect  did 
enforce. 

The  number  of  monkish  sects  was  infinitely  divers  :  some,  after  various 
St.  Basil's  rule,  went  in  white  ;  some,  after  Beret's  rule,  in  black  ; 
some,  Cluniacenses,  first  set  up  by  Otho  in  the  time  of  this  King  Al,pfZilx 
Edgar,  wore*  after  the  rule  of  Benet's  order  ;  some,  after  Hierome's 
rule,  were  leather-girdled,  and  coped  above  their  white  coat ;  some 
Gregorians  were  copper-coloured ;  some,  '  De  valle  umbrosa,'  were 
grey  monks ;  some,  Grandimontenses,  wore  a  coat  of  mail  upon  their 
bare  bodies,  with  a  black  cloak  thereupon :  some,  Cistercians,  had 
white  rochets  on  a  black  coat ;  some,  Celestines,  all  in  blue,  both 
cloak,  cowl  and  cap  ;  some,  Charter  monks,  wearing  haircloth  next 
their  bodies ;  some,  Flagellants,  going  barefoot  in  long  white  linen  ap££mt 
shirts,  with  an  open  place  in  the  back,  where  they  beat  themselves 
with  scourges  on  the  bare  skin  every  day  before  the  people's  eyes,  till 
the  blood  ran  down,  saying,  that  it  was  revealed  to  them  by  an  angel, 
that  in  so  scourging  themselves,  within  thirty  days  and  twelve  hours 
they  should  be  made  as  pure  from  sin  as  they  were  when  they  first 
received  baptism  ;  some,  Starred  monks  ;  some,  Jesuats,  with  a  white 
girdle  an  da  russet  cowl.  Briefly,  who  can  reckon  up  the  innumerable 
sects  and  disguised  orders  of  their  fraternities  ?  some  holding  of 
St.  Benet,  some  of  St.  Hierome,  some  of  St.  Basil,  some  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, some  of  St.  Bridget,  some  of  St.  Bruno,  some  of  St.  Lewis ;  as 
though  it  were  not  enough  for  Christians  to  hold  of  Christ  only.  So 
subject  were  they  to  servile  rules,  that  no  part  of  christian  liberty 
remained  among  them  ;  so  drowned  and  sunk  in  superstition,  that  not 
only  they  had  lost  Christ's  religion,  but  also  almost  the  sense  and 
nature  of  men.    For  where  men  naturally  are  and  ought  to  be  ruled 


(l)  "  Pro  remedio  animae  meae,"  "  pro  remissione  peccatorum  meorum,"  "  pro  redemptione 
peccatorum  meorum,  et  pro  salute  regnorum,  quique  meo  subjacent  regimini  populorum,"  "  in 
houorem  gloriosae  Yirginis."  (2)  i.  e.  Henry  of  Huntingdon.— Ed. 
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E<l9«r-  by  the  discreet  government  of  reason  in  all  outward  doings  wherein  no 
Ecciesias-  one  rule  can  serve  for  all  men,  the  circumstance  of  time,  place,  person 
affuL.  and  business  being  so  sundry  and  divers ;  on  the  contrary,  among 
Monks    these,  not  reason,  but  only  the  knock  of  a  bell  ruled  all  their  doings  : 
[hew  their  ri.sin&'  tlieir  sleePmg>  their  praying,  their  eating,  their  coming 
Sf  a  beu*  JBi  their  going  out,_  their  talking,  their  silence ;  and  altogether,  like 
insensible  people,  either  not  having  reason  to  rule  themselves,  or  else 
as  persons  ungrateful  to  God,  neither  enjoying  the  benefit  of  reason 
created  in  them,  nor  yet  using  the  grace  of  Christ's  liberty,  whereunto 
he  redeemed  them. 

Thus  thou  seest,  gentle  reader !  sufficiently  declared,  what  the 
monks  were  in  the  primitive  time  of  the  church,  and  what  were  the 
monks  of  the  middle  age,  and  of  these  our  latter  days  of  the  church ; 
whereunto  join  this  withal,  that  whereas  the  monks  of  elder  time,  as 
is  said,  were  mere  laymen,  and  not  spiritual  ministers,  afterwards 
a.t>.  606.  Boniface  IV.  made  a  decree,  that  monks  might  use  the  offices  of 
preaching,  christening,  and  hearing  confessions  ;  and  also,  that  of 
absolving  them  from  their  sins  :  so  that  monks,  who,  in  the  beginning, 
Made      were  but  laymen,  and  not  spiritual  ministers,  forbidden  by  the  general 
ministers  council  of  Chalcedon,  as  is  above  related,  to  intermeddle  with  matters 
S  the  de-  ecclesiastical,  afterwards,  in  process  of  time,  did  so  much  encroach 
crees  and  upon  the  office  of  spiritual  ministers,  that  at  length  the  priests  were 
of  the™    discharged  out  of  their  cathedral  churches,  and  monks  put  in  their 
churciu    p]aces  .  because  that  monks  in  those  days,  leading  a  stricter  life,  and 
professing  chastity,  had  a  greater  countenance  of  holiness  among  the 
people  than  had  the  priests,  who  then,  in  the  days  of  King  Edgar, 
Priests    had  wives  (at  least  so  many  as  would),  no  law  forbidding  them  till 
wives     the  time  of  Hildebrand,  now  called  Gregory  VII.,  whereof  more  shall 
be  said  (Christ  willing)  in  the  book  next  following. 

a.  d.  967.     And  thus  much,  by  the  way,  as  touching  the  order  and  profession 
of  monks.    Now,  to  turn  in  again  from  whence  we  digressed,  that  is, 
to  the  matter  of  King  Edgar,  who,  following  the  counsel  and  leading 
of  Dunstan,  and  the  aforesaid  Ethelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was 
somewhat  thereby  inclined  to  superstition  ;  but,  otherwise,  of  his  own 
nature,  well  given  to  all  virtues  and  princely  acts  worthy  of  much 
The  wor-  commendation  and  famous  memory.    So  excellent  was  he  in  justice, 
o>:  King  and  sharp  in  correction  of  vices,  as  well  in  his  magistrates  as  other 
Kdgar.    SUDjects,  that  never  before  his  days  was  less  felony  by  robbers,  nor  less 
extortion  or  bribery  by  false  officers.    Such  provinces  and  lordships 
as  were  not  yet  come  under  the  king's  subjection,  he  united  and 
England  adjoined  to  his  dominion  ;  and  so  made  one  perfect  monarchy  of  the 
todonCeed   whole  realm  of  England,  with  all  the  islands  and  borders  about  the 
monar-    same*    Such  as  were  wicked  he  kept  under  ;  he  repressed  those  that 
«»y.       were  rebels  ;  the  godly  he  maintained  ;  he  loved  the  modest ;  he  was 
devout  to  God,  and  beloved  of  his  subjects,  whom  he  governed  in 
much  peace  and  quietness.    And  as  he  was  a  great  seeker  of  peace, 
so  God  did  bless  him  with  much  abundance  of  peace  and  rest  from  all 
wars,  so  that,  as  the  history  recordeth  of  him,  "  he  neither  tasted  of 
ar»y  privy  treason  among  his  subjects,  nor  of  any  invasion  of  foreign 
enemies,"  for  which  he  was  called  Pacificus.    So  studious  he  was 
of  the  public  profit  of  his  realm,  and  fruitful  in  his  government, 
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that,  as  the  said  story  saith  of  him,  "  no  year  passed  in  all  the  time  Edgar. 
of  his  reign,  wherein  he  did  not  some  singular  and  necessary  com-  a.D. 
modity  for  the  commonwealth. " 1    A  great  maintainer  he  was  of  970. 
religion  and  learning,  not  forgetting  herein  the  foresteps  of  King  Edgar 
Alfred  his  predecessor.    Among  his  other  princely  virtues  this  chiefly  and 
is  to  be  regarded,  that  whereas  other  princes  in  much  peace  and  com6 
quietness  are  commonly  wont  to  grow  into  a  dissolute  negligence  pared* 
of  life,  or  oblivion  of  their  charge  committed  unto  them  ;  this  king, 
in  continuance  of  peace  (that  notwithstanding),  kept  ever  with  him 
such  a  watch,  and  a  vigilant  severity  joined  with  a  seemly  clemency, 
that  I  cannot  but  recite  here  what  our  historians  witness,  testifying 
of  his  diligent  and  great  care  over  the  commonwealth,  "  that  he 
would  suffer  no  man,  of  what  degree  of  nobility  soever  he  were,  to 
evade  his  laws  without  condign  punishment.,,  2    And  the  same 
author  adds,  "  in  all  his  time  there  was  neither  any  privy  picker, 
nor  open  thief,  but  he  that  in  stealing  other  men's  goods  would 
venture,  and  suffer,  as  he  was  sure  to  do,  the  loss  of  his  own 
life:'3 

Moreover,  as  the  studious  industry  of  this  prince  was  forward  in  wolves 
all  other  points,  so  his  prudent  provision  did  not  lack  in  this  also,  Jenoutof 
in  driving  out  the  devouring  and  ravening  wolves  throughout  all  his  Ensland 
land,  wherein  he  used  this  policy,  in  causing  Llewellyn,  prince  or 
king  of  Wales,  to  yield  him  yearly,  by  way  of  tribute,  300  wolves  ; 
by  means  whereof,  within  the  space  of  four  years  after,  in  England 
and  Wales,  might  scarcely  be  found  one  wolf  alive. 

This  Edgar,  among  other  of  his  politic  deeds,  had  in  readiness  The  pro- 
3600  ships  of  war  to  scour  the  seas  in  the  summer-time,  whereof  1200  King  Ed- 
kept  the  east  seas ;  as  many  defended  the  west  side ;  and  again,  f^pfrfg 
as  many  were  in  the  south  seas  to  repulse  the  invasion  of  foreign  the  seas- 
enemies.    Moreover,  in  the  winter  season,  the  use  and  manner  of 
this  virtuous  king  was  this  :  during  all  the  time  of  his  life,  to  ride 
over  the  land  in  progress,  searching  and  inquiring  diligently  (to  use 
the  words  of  mine  author),  "  how  the  laws  and  statutes  by  him  or-  a  notable 
dained  were  kept,  and  that  the  poor  should  suffer  no  prejudice,  or  fl?™\\le 
be  oppressed  in  any  manner  of  way  by  the  mightier,"4  &c.    Briefly,  p°i°ndcest0 
as  I  see  many  things  in  this  worthy  prince  to  be  commended,  so  follow- 
this  one  thing  in  him  I  cannot  but  lament,  to  see  him,  like  a  phenix, 
to  fly  alone ;  that  of  all  his  posterity  so  few  there  be  that  seek  to 
keep  him  company.    And  although  I  have  showed  more  already  of 
this  king  than  I  think  will  well  be  followed,  yet  this  more  is  to  be 
added  to  the  worthiness  of  his  other  acts,  that  whereas,  by  the 
multitude  of  the  Danes  dwelling  in  divers  places  of  England,  much 
excessive  drinking  was  used,  whereupon  ensued  drunkenness  and  The  de- 
many  other  vices,  to  the  evil  example  and  hurt  of  his  subjects  ;  King0 Ed- 
he,  therefore,  to  prevent  that  evil,  ordained  certain  cups,  with  pins  gj^t 
or  nails  set  in  them,  adding  thereunto  a  law,  that  what  person  drank  drunken- 
past  the  mark  at  one  draught  should  forfeit  a  certain  penny,  whereof  Ar>^dix 

(1)  "  Nullus  fere  annus  in  chronicis  praeteriit,  quo  non  magnum  et  necessarium  patriae  aliquid 
fecerit." 

(2)  "  Ut  nullum  cujuscunque  dignitatis  hominem  leges  eludere  impune  permitteret.". 

(3)  "  Nemo  ejus  tempore  privatus  latro,  nemo  popularis  praedo,  nisi  qui  mallet  in  fortunas 
alienas  grassari  propriae  vitae  dispendio,"  &c.    Guliel.  Malmesb.  de  Reg. 

(4)  "  Quomodo  legum  jura,  et  suorum  statuta  decretorum  observarentur ;  et  ne  pauperes  a 
potentibua  praejudiciuin  passi  opprtmerentur." 
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Edgar,  one  half  should  tall  to  the  accuser,  and  the  other  half  to  the  ruler 
A.D.    of  the  borough  or  town  where  the  offence  was  done. 
971.       It  is  reported  of  this  Edgar,  by  divers  authors,  that  about  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  he  being  at  Chester,  eight  kings,  called 
in  histories  Subreguli,  to  wit,  petty-kings,  or  under-kings,  came  and 
Bight     did  homage  to  him ;  of  whom  the  first  was  the  king  of  Scots, 
homage   called  Kenneth,  Malcolm  of  Cumberland,  Mackus,  or  Mascusinus, 
Edgar!8   king  of  Monia,1  and  of  divers  other  islands ;  and  all  the  kings  of 
Wales,  the  names  of  whom  were  Dufual  or  Dunewald,  Sifresh, 
Huwall,  Jacob,  and  Vikyll  or  Juchel.  .  All  these  kings,  after  they 
had  given  their  fidelity  to  Edgar,  the  day  following,  for  a  pomp  or 
royalty,  he  entered  with  these  aforesaid  kings  the  river  Dee ; 
where  he,  sitting  in  a  boat,  took  the  rule  of  the  helm,  and  caused 
these  eight  kings,  every  person  taking  an  oar  in  his  hand,  to  row  him 
up  and  down  the  river,  to  and  from  the  church  of  St.  John,  unto  his 
palace  again,  in  token  that  he  was  master  and  lord  of  so  many 
provinces,  whereupon  he  is  reported  to  have  said  in  this  manner : 
Tunc  demiun  posse  successores  suos  gioriari,  se  Reges  Anglise  esse, 
cum  tanta  prterogativa  honorum  fruerentur."    But  in  my  mind  this 
king  had  done  much  better,  if  he  had  rather  said  with  St.  Paul, 
"  Absit  mini  gioriari,  nisi  in  cruce  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi." 
Edgar  a      And  thus  ye  have  heard  hitherto,  touching  the  commendation  of 
tS'  up-  King  Edgar,  such,  reports  as  the  old  monkish  writers  thought  to 
monkery  Destow  upon   him,  as   upon  the  great  patron  of  their  monkish 
religion,  who  had  builded  as  many  monasteries  for  them  as  there 
were  Sundays  in  the  year,  as  some  say,  or,  but  forty-eight,  as 
Edmer  reporteth. 

vices  Now,  on  the  other  side,  what  vices  in  him  were  reigning,  let  us 
Edgar!"  likewise  consider,  according  as  we  find  in  the  said  authors  described, 
who  most  wrote  to  his  advancement.  The  first  vice  is  noted  to  be 
cruelty  as  well  towards  others,  as  especially  towards  a  certain  earl, 
being  of  his  secret  council,  called  Ethelwold.  The  story  is  this  : 
Ordgar,  duke  of  Devonshire,  had  a  certain  daughter,  named  Elfrida, 
whose  beautv  bein£  hio'hlv  commended  to  the  king,  and  he  beino- 

J  O  O      J  ©?  © 

inflamed  therewith,  he  sent  this  aforesaid  Ethelwold  (whom  he 
especially  trusted)  to  the  party,  to  see  and  to  bring  him  word  again, 
and  if  her  beauty  were  such  as  was  reported,  willing  him  also  to 
make  the  match  between  them.  Ethelwold  well  viewing  the  party, 
and  seeing  her  beauty  nothing  inferior  to  her  fame,  and  thinking  first 
to  serve  his  own  turn,  told  all  things  contrary  unto  the  king. 
Whereupon  the  king,  withdrawing  his  mind  otherwise,  in  the  end  it 
came  to  pass  that  Ethelwold  himself  did  marry  her. 

Not  long  after,  the  king,  understanding  further  by  the  complaints 
and  rumours  of  certain,  how  he  was  prevented  and  beguiled,  set  a  fair 
face  upon  the  matter  before  Ethelwold,  and  merrily  jesting  with 
him,  told  him  how  he  would  come  and  see  his  wife ;  and  indeed 
appointed  the  day  when  he  would  be  there.  Ethelwold,  the  husband, 
perceiving  this  matter  to  go  hardly  with  him,  made  haste  to  his 
wife,  declaring  to  her  the  coming  of  the  king,  and  also  opening  the 
whole  order  of  the  matter  how  he  had  done;  desiring  her  of  all  love, 
as  she  would  save  his  life,  to  disgrace  and  deform  herself  with 
garments  and  such  attire  as  the  king  might  take  no  delight  in  her. 

(1)  That  is,  "the  Isle  of  Man."    See  Hoffman  vv.  Mannia,  ;mrt  Monia. — Ed. 
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Elfrida  hearing  this,  what  did  she,  but,  contrary  to  the  request  of  her  Edgar. 
husband  and  promise  of  a  wife,  against  the  king's  .coming  trim  ~ajd7 
herself  at  the  glass,  and  deck  her  in  her  best  array  ;  whom,  when  975. 
the  king  beheld,  he  was  not  so  much  enamoured  with  her  as  in 
hatred  with  her  husband,  who  had  so  deceived  him.  Whereupon 
the  king  shortly  after,  making  as  though  he  would  go  to  hunt  in 
the  forest  of  Harewood,  sent  for  Ethelwold  to  come  to  him  under  His  cru- 
the  pretence  of  hunting,  and  there  ran  him  through  and  slew  him.  elty- 
kft&r  this  the  bastard  son  of  Ethelwold  coming  to  him,  the  king 
asked  him  how  he  liked  that  hunting  ?  who  answered,  "  That  which 
pleaseth  the  king  ought  not  to  displease  me."    For  the  death  of 
this  Ethelwold,  Elfrida  afterwards  builded  a  monastery.,  of  nuns, 
for  i emission  of  sins. 

Another  fault  which  Malmesbury  noteth  in  him,  was  the  coming  Great  de- 
m  of  strangers  into  this  land,  as  Saxons,  Flemings,  and  Danes,  whom  toTifS 
he  with  great  familiarity  retained,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  land,  K?ng  Ed- 
as  the  aforesaid  story  of  Malmesbury  recordeth,  whose  words  be  these: 
"  whereby  it  happened  that  divers  strangers,  out  of  foreign  countries, 
allured  by  his  fame,  came  into  the  land,  as  Saxons,  Flemings,  and 
Danes  also,  ail  whom  he  retained  with  great  familiarity ;  the  coming 
of  which   strangers   wrought  great   damage  to   the   realm,  and 
therefore  is  Edgar  justly   blamed  in   stories,"1    &c.    With  this 
reprehension  all  the  Saxon  stories  also  do  agree. 

The  third  vice  to  him  objected  was  his  incontinency  and  his  His  in- 
lasciviousness  of  life.  He  degraded  a  duke's  daughter,  being  life, 
a  nun,  and  a  virgin  named  Wilfrida,  or  Wilstrud,  of  which  Wilfrida  f 
was  born  Editha,  a  bastard  daughter  of  Edgar.  Also  a  certain 
other  virgin  in  the  town  of  Andover,  who  was  privily  conveyed  into 
his  chamber  by  this  means :  the  lascivious  king,  coming  to  Andover, 
not  far  from  Winchester,  and  thinking  to  have  his  desire  of  a  cer- 
tain other  duke's  daughter,  of  whose  beauty  he  heard  much  speaking, 
commanded  the  maid  to  be  brought  unto  him.  The  mother  of  the 
virgin,  grieving  to  have  her  daughter  so  wronged,  secretly,  by  night, 
conveyed  to  the  king's  chamber,  instead  of  her  daughter,  another 
maiden  of  beauty  and  favour  not  uncomely,  who,  in  the  morning 
rising  to  her  work,  and  so  being  known  by  the  king  who  she  was,  had 
granted  unto  her  by  the  king  such  liberty  and  freedom,  that  of  a 
servant  she  was  made  mistress  both  to  her  .master,  and  also  to  her 
mistress.2 

Among  other  concubines  Edgar  had  Egelfleda,  or  Elfleda,  called  Edward 
Candida,  the  fair  daughter  of  Duke  Ordmer,3  she  being  also  a  bastardy 
professed  nun,  of  whom  he  had  Edward ;  for  which  he  was  en-  °f.Em£d,' 
joined  by  Dunstan  seven  years'  penance,  which  being  complete,  he  ward's 
took  to  him  as  his  lawful  wife,4  Elfrida,  the  mother  of  Edmund  and  bine.u 
Ethelred,  otherwise  called  Egelred,  whereof  more  shall  be  said  (the 
Lord  willing)  hereafter. 

Over  and  besides  all  these  vices,  noted  and  objected  to  King 
Edgar,  in  our  monkish  story- writers,  I  also  observe  another  no  less, 
or  rather  a  greater  vice  than  the  other  before-recited,  which  was  blind 

yl)  "  Unde  factum  est,  ut  fama  ejus  per  ora  omnium  volitante,  alienigense,  Saxones,  Flandrita?, 
Ipsi  etiam  Dani  hue  frequenter  annavigarent,  Edgaro  familiares  effecti.  Quorum  adventus 
magnum  provincialibus  detrimentum  peperit.  Inde  merito  jureque  rcprehendunt  eum  literae,"  &o 

'SO  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  lib.  de  Regib.  (3)  Gulielm.  Malmesb.  (4)  Idem. 
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Kdgar.  superstition,  which  brought  idolatrous  monkery  into  the  church  of 
A.d.    Christ,  with  the  wrongful  expelling  of  lawful  married  priests  out  of 
975.    their  houses.  Whereupon,  what  inconveniences  ensued  in  this  realm, 
Ki^g~EdT-  especially  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  I  leave  to  the  consideration  of 
Seed  b   tnose  wn0  nave  near(i  °f  tne  detestable  enormities  of  those  religious 
DuCnstaif(  votaries:  the  occasion  whereof,  first  and  chiefly,  began  in  this  Edgar, 
Ethel-     through  the  instigation  of  Dunstan  and  his  fellows  ;  who,  after  they 
shopo?  ^ad  mveigle(i  the  king,  and  had  brought  him  over  to  their  purpose, 
winches-  caused  him  to  call  a  council  of  the  clergy,  where  it  was  enacted  and 
decreed  that  the  canons  of  divers  cathedral  churches,  collegiates, 
parsons,  vicars,  priests  and  deacons,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
either  should  give  over  that  kind  of  life,  or  else  give  room  to 
monks,  &c.    For  execution  of  which  decree,  two  principal  visitors 
were  appointed ;  Athelwold,  or  Ethelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  Oswald,  bishop  of  Worcester,  as  is  before  mentioned.1 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  history  of  King  Edgar,  and  of  such 
things  as  in  his  time  happened  in  the  church,  which  Edgar,  after  he 
had  entered  into  the  parts  of  Britany,  to  subdue  the  rebellion  of  the 
Welshmen,  and  there  had  spoiled  the  country  of  Glamorgan,  and 
wasted  that  of  Odo,  within  ten  days  after,  when  he  had  reigned  the 
death  sPace  of  sixteen  years,  died,  0:1  d  was  buried  at  Glastonbury,  leaving 
after  him  two  bastards,  to  wit,  Editha  and  Edward,  and  one  son 
lawfully  begotten,  named  Ethelred,  or  otherwise  by  corruption  called 
Egelred  :  for  Edmund,  the  elder  son,  died  before  his  father. 

Ye  heard  before  how  King  Edgar  is  noted  in  all  stories  to  be  an 
incontinent  liver.  In  consequence  of  his  connexion  with  Elfled, 
Applndix.  mother  of  Edward,  he  was  stayed  and  kept  back  from  his  coronation 
by  Dunstan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  space  of  seven  years  : 
and  so  the  said  king,  beginning  his  reign  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  age,  being  a.d.  959,  was  crowned  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age, 
a.d.  973,  as  is  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle  of  Worcester  Church  to  be 
proved.2  For  the  more  evident  declaration  of  which  matter,  concerning 
the  coronation  of  the  king  restrained,  and  the  presumptuous  behaviour 
of  Dunstan  against  the  king,  and  his  penance  by  the  said  Dunstan 
Hp^vdix.  enjoined,  ye  shall  hear  both  Osberne,  Malmesbury,  and  other  authors 
speak  in  their  own  words,  as  followeth  :  "  Perpetrato  itaque  in  virgi- 
nem  velatam  peccato,"  &c.3  After  Dunstan  had  understanding  of  the 
king's  offence  perpetrated  with  the  professed  nun,  and  that  the  same 
was  blazed  amongst  the  people,  with  great  ire  and  passion  of  mind  he 
came  to  the  king,  who,  seeing  the  archbishop  coining,  eftsoons  of 
gentleness  arose  from  his  regal  seat  towards  him,  to  take  him  by  the 
Dunstan  hand,  and  to  give  him  place.  But  Dunstan  refusing  to  take  him  by 
take^he10  the  hand,  and  with  stern  countenance  bending  his  brows,  spake  after 
tile  hand  *™  effect  of  words,  as  stories  import,  unto  the  king :  "  You  that  have 
not  feared  to  corrupt  a  virgin  made  handfast  to  Christ,  presume  you 
to  touch  the  consecrated  hands  of  a  bishop  ?  You  have  defiled  the 
spouse  of  your  Maker,  and  think  you  by  flattering  service  to  pacify 
the  friend  of  the  bridegroom  ?  No,  Sir,  his  friend  will  not  I 
be,  who  hath  Christ  to  his  enemy."  The  king,  terrified  with  these 
thundering  words  of  Dunstan,  and  compuncted  with  inward  re- 

(1)  Ex  Osbemoin  Vita  Dunstani,  fol.  27;  Malmesbur.  de  Vit.  Pontif. ,  Rog.  Hoved.  et  aliis. 

(2)  Ex  Chronico  Saxonico  Ecclesiae  Wigorniensis.         (3)  Ex  Osberno  in  Vita  Dnnstani. 
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pentance  of  his  crime  perpetrated,  fell  down  with  weeping  at  the  feet  Bdgar. 
of  Dunstan,  who,  after  he  had  raised  him  up  from  the  ground  again,  "ajdT 
began  to  utter  to  him  the  horribleness  of  his  fact ;  and  finding  the  975. 
king  ready  to  receive  whatsoever  satisfaction  he  would  lay  upon  him, 
enjoined  him  this  penance  for  seven  years'*  space,  as  followeth  : — 

"  That  he  should  wear  no  crown  all  that  space;  that  he  should  fast  twice  in  Penance 
the  week  ;  that  he  should  distribute  his  treasure,  left  to  him  of  his  ancestors,  t? Edgar 
liberally  unto  the  poor ;  that  he  should  build  a  monastery  of  nuns,  in  order  that  See 
as  he  had  robbed  God  of  one  virgin  through  his  transgression,  so  he  should  restore  Appendtx- 
to  him  many  again  in  times  to  come.  Moreover,  he  should  expel  clerks  of  evil  Meaning 
life  out  of  churches,  and  place  covents  of  monks  in  their  room  :  that  he  should  p^ebstg  as 
enact  just  and  godly  laws  ;  and  that  he  should  write  out  portions  of  the  holy  had  wives 
Scriptures,  to  be  distributed  among  the  people  of  his  realm."  and^chii- 

It  followeth,  tlien,  in  tbe  story  of  Osberne,  tbat  when  the  seven  years  Edgar 
of  the  king's  penance  were  expired,  Dunstan,  calling  together  all  buf'three 
the  peers  of  the  realm,  with  bishops,  abbots,  and  other  ecclesiastical  JjJJJJ»ed 
degrees  of  the  clergy,  in  the  public  sight  of  all  the  multitude,  set  the  king, 
crown  upon  the  king's  head,  at  Bath,  which  was  the  one  and  thirtieth  a&**** 
year  of  his  age,  and  fourteenth  of  his  reign  ;  so  that  he  reigned  only 
three  years  crowned  king.    All  the  other  years  besides,  Dunstan, 
it  is  likely,  ruled  the  land  as  he  listed.    Furthermore,  as  touching 
the  son  of  the  said  Elfleda,  Osberne  writeth  to  this  effect,  "  The  child 
also  which  was  born  of  Elfleda,  he  baptized  in  the  holy  fountain  of 
regeneration,  and  so  giving  him  the  name  of  Edward,  he  did  adopt 
him  to  be  his  son."1    By  this  narration,  agreeing  also  with  the  story  JjjjjJ  fa 
of  the  Saxon  book  abovementioned,  there  is  evinced  a  double  un-  bury  and 
truth  or  error,  either  negligently  overseen,  or  of  purpose  dissembled, other8' 
in  our  later  monkish  story-writers,  as  in  Maimesbury,  Matthew  Paris, 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  and  others ;  who,  to  conceal  the  fault  of 
King  Edgar,  or  to  square  with  Dunstan' s  fact  in  setting  up  Edward 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  monkish  order,  first  do  falsely  affirm  that 
Editha,  the  daughter  of  Wilfrida,  was  born  after  Edward,  and  that 
for  her  this  penance  was  enjoined  on  King  Edgar.    This  neither  is, 
nor  can  be  so,  as  in  process  hereafter  (the  Lord  willing)  shall  appear. 

Secondly,  they  are  deceived  in  this,  that  they  affirm  King  Edgar  to 
have  two  wives ;  and  that  Elfleda,  the  mother  of  Edward,  was  not  a 
professed  nun  indeed,  but  dissembled  so  to  be,  to  avoid  the  violence 
of  the  king ;  whereas,  indeed,  the  truth  of  the  story  both  giveth  her 
to  be  a  nun,  and  her  son  to  be  base,  and  she  herself  never  to  be 
married  unto  the  king. 

Now,  forasmuch  as  we  have  hitherto  entered  mention  of 
Wilfrida  and  Editha,  and  also  of  Elfleda  and  Dunstan,2  here 
should  not  be  let  pass  to  speak  something  of  their  lying  miracles, 
falsely  forged,  to  the  great  seduction  of  christian  people,  by  super- 
stitious monks,  who  cared  not  what  fables  and  lies  they  brought 
into  the  church,  so  that  they  might  have  the  advantage  of  poor 
men's  purses  and  oblations.  And  first,  here  come  in  the  fabulous 
miracles  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  Elfleda,  the  king's  concubine,  which 
William  of  Maimesbury  in  certain  verses  expresseth  ;3  the  English  of 

(1)  "  Puerum  quoque  ex  peccatrice  quondam  progenitum,  sacro  fonte  regeneratum  lavavit,  et 
aptato  illi  nomine  Edwardo  in  filium  sibi  adoptavit."  (2)  See  Appendix. — Ed. 

(S)  "  Nam  nonnuUis  passa  annis  morborum  molestiam, 

Defascatam  et  excoctam  Deo  dedit  animam. 

Functas  ergo  vitae  fato  beatas  exuvias 

Tnfinitis  clemens  signis  illustravit  Deitas :  Inor>es 
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Edgar,  which  it  is  needless  here  to  recite.    Briefly,  the  effect  is  this  : — That 
A.D.    both  the  blind,  deaf,  halt,  and  such  as  be  mad,  receive  their  health 
975.    again,  if  they  worship  the  tomb  of  this  Elfleda.  The  like  feignings  and 
The  idle  monstrous  miracles  we  read  also  in  chronicles  of  the  doting  Dunstan, 
fantasies  drowned  in  all  superstition,  if  he  were  not  also  a  wicked  sorcerer, 
forged     First,  how  he,*  being  yet  a  boy,  chased  away  the  devil,  set  about  with 
SirDunS  a  great  company  of  dogs,  and  how  the  angels  did  open  the  church 
stan       door  for  him  to  enter;  then,  how  the  lute  or  harp,  hanging  upon  the 
wall,  did  sing  or  play  without  any  finger  these  words :  "  The  souls  of 
the  saints,  who  have  followed  the  footsteps  of  Christ,  and  who  have  shed 
their  blood  for  his  love's  sake,  are  rejoicing  in  heaven  ;  therefore  they 
Dunstan  shall  reign  with  Christ  for  ever.111    Item,"  where  a  certain  great  beam  or 
setter*"    master-post  was  loosed  out  of  its  place,  he,  by  making  the  sign  of  a 
toedevii  cross>  set  it  m  right  frame  again.    Moreover,  how  the  said  Dunstan, 
n7  ewith  bem£  tempted  upon  a  time  by  the  devil,  with  impure  cogitations, 
a  hot  pair  caught  the  devil  by  the  nose  with  a  hot  pair  of  tongs,  and  held  him 
of  tongs.  £ask    Item,  how  heavenly  spirits  often  appeared  to  him,  and  used 
to  talk  with  him  familiarly.    Item,  how  he  prophesied  of  the  birth  of 
King  Edgar,  of  the  death  of  King  Egelred,  of  the  death  of  Editha, 
and  of  Ethelwald,  bishop  of  Winchester.    Also,  how  our  Lady,  with 
her  fellows,  appeared  visibly  to  him,  singing  this  song : 

"  Cantemus  Domino,  socise,  can  tenuis  honorem ; 
Dulcis  amor  Christi  person-et  ore  pio."2 

Again,  how  the  angels  appeared  to  him,  singing  the  hymn  called 
"  Kyrie  Rex  splendens,11  and  yet  these  prodigious  fantasies,  with 
others,  are  written  of  him  in  chronicles,  and  have  been  believed  in 
churches. 

a  foul        Among  many  other  false  and  lying  miracles,  forged  in  this  corrupt 
miraciSn  time  of  monkery,  the  fabulous,  or  rather  filthy  legend  of  Editha,  were 
ofEditha.  n°t  t°  be  overpassed,  if  for  shame  and  honesty  it  might  well  be 
recited.    But  to  cast  the  dirt  of  these  pope-holy  monks  in  their 
own  face,  who  so  impudently  have  abused  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  people,  with  their  ungracious  vanities,  let  us  see 
what  this  miracle  is,  and  how  honestly  it  is  told. 
Another      Certain  years  after  the  death  of  Editha,  saith  William  of  Mal- 
DuiSa^  mesbury,  which  years  Capgrave  in  his  new  legend  reckoneth  to  be  thir- 
teen, the  said  Editha,  and  also  St.  Dennis,  holding  her  by  the  hand, 
appeared  to  Dunstan  in  a  vision,  willing  and  requiring  him  that  the 
body  of  Editha,  in  the  church  of  Wilton,  should  be  taken  up  and 
shrined,  to  the  intent  it  might  be  honoured  here  on  earth  by  her  ser- 
vants, according  as  it  is  worshipped  by  her  spouse  in  heaven.  Dunstan, 
upon  this,  coming  from  Salisbury  to  Wilton,  where  Editha  was 
interred,  commanded  her  body  to  be  taken  up  with  much  honour  and 
solemnity ;  who,  there,  on  opening  her  tomb  (as  both  Malmesbury 
and  Capgrave  with  shame  enough  record),  found  the  whole  body  of 
this  Editha  consumed  to  earth,  save  only  her  thumb,  and  a  few  other 

lnopes  visus  et  auditus  si  adorant  tumulum, 
Sanitati  restituti  probant  sanctas  meritum* 
Rectum  gressum  refert  domum.  qui  accessit  loripes  : 
Mente  captus  redit  sanus,  boni  sensus  locuples." 
V?  "  Gaudent  in  co?lis  animae  sanctorum,  qui  Christi  vestigia  sunt  sequuti,  et  qui  pro  ejus  amore 
*angv.inem  suum  fuderunt ;  ideo  cum  Christo  regnabunt  in  aeternum." 

(2)  What  marvel,  if  certain  books  and  epistles  he  falsely  ascribed  to  the  doctors,  when  the  papsti 
shame  no  to  ascribe  other  men's  verses  also  to  tiie  Virgin  Mary  herself? 
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parts.  Whereof  the  said  Editha  expounding  the  meaning  declared  Edward 
that  her  thumb  remained  sound  for  the  much  crossing  she  used  with  Martyr. 
the  same,  and  that  the  other  parts  were  uncorrupted  for  a  testimony  of  a~dT 
her  abstinence  and  integrity.1  975. 

What  Satan  hath  so  envied  the  true  sincerity  of  christian  faith  and 
doctrine,  so  to  contaminate  the  same  with  such  impudent  tales,  such 
filthy  vanities,  and  such  idolatrous  fantasies  as  these  ?  Such  monks, 
with  their  detestable  houses,  where  Christ's  people  were  so  abomi- 
nably abused,  and  seduced  to  worship  dead  carcases  of  men  and 
women,  whether  they  deserved  not  to  be  rased  and  plucked  down  to 
the  ground,  let  all  chaste  readers  judge.  But  of  these  matters  enough 
and  too  much. 

Here  folio weth  the  Epitaph  written  by  Henry,  archdeacon  of  4ppse»diz 
Huntingdon,  upon  the  praise  and  commendation  of  King  Edgar : — 

"  Autor  opum,  vindex  scelerum,  largitor  honorum,  An  epi 

Sceptiger  Edgarus  regna  superna  petit.  menda-"1" 
Hie  alter  Salomon,  legum  pater,  orbita  pacis, :  tory  of 

Qudd  caruit  bellis,  claruit  inde  magis.  j^nf 
Templa  Deo,  templis  monachos,  monachis  dedit  agros,  "  gar" 

Nequitise  lapsum,  justitiasque  locum. 
Novit  enim  regno  verum  perquirere  falso, 
Immensum  modico,  perpetuumque  brevi." 

Among  his  other  laws,  this  king  ordained  that  the  Sunday  should 
be  solemnized  from  Saturday  at  nine  o'clock  till  Monday  morning.  ,, 


EDWARD  II.,  called  the  MARTYR.2 

After  the  death  of  King  Edgar  no  small  trouble  arose  among  a.D 
the  lords  and  bishops  about  the  succession  of  the  crown  ;  the  principal  975. 
cause  whereof  arose  on  this  occasion,  as  by  the  story  of  Simon  of  conten- 
Durham,  and  Roger  Hoveden,  is  declared.    Immediately  after  the  amongst 
decease  of  the  king,  Alferus  duke  of  Mercia,  and  many  other  jj^gj 
nobles  who  held  with  Egelred,  or  Ethelred,  the  only  right  heir  and  putting  in 
lawful  son  of  Edgar,  disliking  the  placing  and  intruding  of  monks  of '"""k^ 
into  churches,  and  the  thrusting  of  the  secular  priests,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  out  of  their  ancient  possessions,  expelled  the  abbots  and 
monks,  and  brought  in  again  the  aforesaid  priests,  with  their  wives  ; 
against  whom,  certain  others  there  were  on  the  contrary  part  that  made 
resistance,  as  Ethelwin,  duke  of  East  Angles,  Elfwold  his  brother, 
and  the  Earl  Brithnoth,  saying,  in  a  council  together  assembled, 
"  That  they  would  never  suffer  the  religious  monks  to  be  expelled 
and  driven  out  of  the  realm,  who  held  up  all  religion  in  the  land ; " 
and,  thereupon,  immediately  levied  an  army,  wherewith  to  defend  by 
force  such  monasteries  as  were  within  the  precincts  of  East  Anglia. 

In  this  hurly-burly  amongst  the  lords,  about  the  placing  of  monks,  Also  for 
and  putting  out  of  priests,  rose  also  the  contention  about  the  crown,  [JJkSJ 
who  should  be  their  king;  the  bishops  and  such  lords  as  favoured  the 
monks,  seeking  to  advance  such  a  king  as  they  knew  would  incline 

(1)  Ex  Gulie].  Malmesb..  et  Capgravo,  in  iegenda  nova. 

(2)  Edition  15(33,  p.  11.    Ed.  1583,  p.  157.    Ed.  1596,  p.  142     Ed  1684,  vol.  i.  p.  175  Ed. 
VOL.  II.  F 
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Edward  to  their  side ;  so  that  the  lords  thus  divided,  ^oine  of  them  would 
Maityv.  have  Edward,  and  some  agreed  upon  Egelred,  the  lawful  son. 
"XTdT  Then  Dunstan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Oswald,  archbishop 
975.    of  York,  with  other  their  fellow-bishops,  abbots,  and  divers  other 
'      lords  and  dukes,  assembled  together  in  a  council  ;  into  which  council 
the^Bas-  Dunstan  coming  with  his  cross  in  his  hand,  and  bringing  Edward 
Sngmand  before  the  lords,  so  persuaded  them,  that,  in  the  end,  Edward,  by 
heir^u?  DunstaiTs  means,  was  elected,  consecrated,  and  anointed  for  their  king, 
back.         And  thus  hast  thou,  good  reader,  the  very  truth  of  this  story, 
according  to  the  writing  of  authors  of  most  antiquity  who  lived  nearest 
to  that  age,  as  Osberne  and  others  ; 1  which  Osberne,  living  in  the  days 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  wrote  this  story  of  Dunstan  on  the  motion 
of  Lanfranc,  and  allegeth,  or  rather  translateth  the  same  out  of  such 
Saxon  stories  as  were  written  before  his  time.    Besides  this  Osberne, 
we  have  also  for  witness  hereof,  Nicholas  Trivet,  in  his  English 
History,  written  in  French,  and  also  Johannes  Paris,  in  his  French 
History,  written  in  the  Latin  tongue,  where  he  plainly  calleth  Ed- 
ward, "  non  legitimum  filmm,"  that  is,  "  no  lawful  son. "  Where- 
unto  add,  moreover,  the  testimony  of  Yincentius  and  Antoninus, 
who  in  plain  terms  likewise  report  the  same. 
Editha        Now,  having  laid  the  foundation  for  the  truth  and  ground  of  this 
chLffor  matter,  let  us  come  to  examine  how  truly  our  later  writers  do  say, 
whomEd-  w]10  write  that  Editha,  and  not  Edward,  was  the  child  for  whom 
fnjoined  Dunstan  enjoined  the  king  seven  years'  penance;  and,  also,  how  truly 
penance.  tjiey  rep0rt  Edward  to  be  the  lawful  heir,  and  Elfleda  to  be  the  lawful 
wife,  to  King  Edgar.   For  first  touching  Editha,  this  is  confessed  by 
the  said  writers  themselves,  that  she  was  of  good  years  at  the  time 
Edgar,  her  father,  was  enjoined  his  penance ;  after  which  seven  years 
of  his  penance  were  expired,  he  lived,  at  the  most,  but  three  years 
and  a  half ;  which  seven  years,  and  three  years  and  a  half,  do  make  in 
all  but  ten  years  and  a  half.    But  now  the  said  authors  themselves 
do  grant,  that  she  was  made  abbess  by  her  father,  he  being  then 
alive.    And  how  then  can  this  stand  with  her  legend,  which  saith, 
that  she  was  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age  ?   By  which  account  it 
must  needs  fall  out,  that  she  could  not  be  so  little  as  five  years  old 
before  the  birth  of  that  child  for  whom  the  king  did  penance.  And 
thus  much  touching  Editha. 
The  years     Now,  in  like  manner,  to  consider  of  the  time  of  Edward.  First, 
and^Ed-21  ^us  by  all  writers  is  granted,  that  he  was  slain  in  the  fifteenth  year 
ward.     of  his  age,  which  age  doth  well  agree  to  that  bastard  child  which  King 
Edgar  had,  and  for  which  he  did  penance ;  for  the  more  evidence 
whereof,  let  us  come  to  the  computation  of  the  years  in  this  sort : 
first,  the  penance  of  the  king  after  the  birth  of  this  child  lasted 
seven  years ;  then,  the  king,  after  the  same,  lived  three  years  and  a 
half ;  after  whose  death  Edward  reigned  other  three  years  and  a  half, 
which  in  all  make  the  full  sum  of  fourteen  years,  about  the  count 
of  which  age,  by  their  own  reckoning,  the  said  Edward,  going  on  in 
his  fifteenth  year,  was  slain. 

Thus  have  ye,  by  manifest  demonstration,  proved  by  the  right 
casting  up  of  the  years,  after  their  own  grant  and  reckoning,  that 
tp^ndix    Editha,  daughter  of  Wilfrida,  in  no  case  can  be  the  child  that  was 

(J)  Ex  Osnern  .  Nic.  Trivet.,  Johan.  Paris.,  Vineentio,  Antonino. 
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born  after  Edward,  and  for  whom  the  king  was  enjoined  penance  ;  E'l»<"d 
but  that  Edward  rather  was  born  after  Editha,  and  was  the  child  for  Martyr. 
whom  the  penance  was  enjoined,  contrary  to  the  opinion  commonly  A  D 
received  in  the  church,  which,  for  ignorance  of  the  story,  hath  hitherto  975. 

holden  Edward  to  be  a  holy  martyr,  and  right  heir  to  the  crown.  

How  this  error  and  opinion  first  sprang  up,  and  by  whom,  albeit  it 
pertain  not  to  ray  story  to  discuss,  yet  were  it  no  hard  matter  to 
conjecture. 

First,  after  that  Dunstan  and  Oswald,  with  other  bishops,  abbots,  The  cause 
and  certain  lords  and  dukes  of  that  faction,  for  the  maintenance  of  Jj-j^j 
monkery,  had  advanced  Edward  to  be  king,  against  Queen  Elfrida,  Edwardis 
mother  of  Ethelred,  and  Alferus,  duke  of  Mercia,  and  certain  other  corrupted 
nobles  who  held  with  the  contrary  side  of  the  priests  against  the  ShiSs?' 
monks ;  in  process  of  time,  the  monks  that  came  to  write  stories,  tories- 
perceiving  Dunstan  to  be  reputed  in  the  church  of  Rome  for  a  holy 
saint,  and  the  said  King  Edward  for  a  holy  martyr,  and  partly  also 
to  bolster  up  their  own  religion  of  monkery  so  much  as  they  could, 
to  the  intent  that  they  might  save  the  credit  rjoth  of  Dunstan  and 
the  king,  and  especially  bearing  favour  to  their  own  religion,  and 
partly  that  the  reputation  of  the  church  of  Rome  should  not  be 
distained  by  opening  the  truth  of  this  matter,  either  did  not  see,  or 
would  not  confess  herein  what  they  knew,  but  rather  thought  best  to 
blanch  the  story,  and  colourably  to  hide  the  simple  truth  thereof; 
making  the  people  falsely  believe  that  Elfleda,  the  mother  of  Edward, 
was  wife  to  King  Edgar,  and  that  Edward  was  lawfully  born,  and  also 
that  Editha  was  born  after  Edward,  and  was  the  child  for  which  the 
king  was  enjoined  penance.    All  which  is  false,  and  contrary  both  to 
the  order  of  time  above  declared,  and  also  to  the  plain  words  of  Mal- 
mesbury,  who,  speaking  of  King  Edgar's  last  concubine,  saith  in  plain 
words,  "  Dilexit  unice,integram  lecto  uni  deferens  fidem,  quoad  legi- 
timam  uxorem  accepit  Elfthridem,  filiam  Ordgari:"1  that  is,  "  He  ) 
had  a  concubine  whom  he  loved  entirely,  keeping  true  faith  to  her 
alone,  until  the  time  he  married  for  his  lawful  wife  Elfrida,  the 
daughter  of  Duke  Ordgar whereby  we  have  to  understand,  that 
whatsoever  woman  this  was  of  whom  Malmesbury  speaketh,  certain  it 
is,  that  Edgar  lived  incontinently  till  the  time  he  married  his  lawful 
wife.    Furthermore,  and  to  conclude  :  beside  these  arguments  and 
allegations  above-recited,  let  this  also  be  appended,  how  the  said  Dunstan 
Dunstan,  with  his  accomplices,  after  the  killing  of  King  Edward, 
leaving  the  right  heir  of  the  crown,  namely,  Ethelred,  went  about  (as  tha  to 
Capgrave2  in  their  own  legend  confesseth)  to  set  up  Editha,  the  other  crown  e 
bastard,  to  possess  the  crown  ;  but  that  she,  more  wise  than  her  brother  J°JJ  ^ 
Edward,  refused  the  same.    Whereby  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the 
doings  of  Dunstan,  and  what  could  be  the  cause  why  he  preferred 
both  Edward  and  Editha  to  the  crown,  rather  than  the  lawful  heir,  I 
leave  to  all  indifferent  readers  thereof  to  judge. 

After  Dunstan  and  his  fellows  had  thus  set  up  Edward  for  their 
king,  they  were  now  where  they  would  be,  supposing  all  to  be  sure 
on  their  side,  and  that  they  had  established  the  kingdom  of  monkery 
for  ever,  through  the  help  of  the  young  king,  and  the  duke  of  East 


(1)  Guliel.  Malmesb.  in  lib.  de  Regib. 

(2)  Capgrav.  in  Vita  Sanctae  Edithae. 
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£<wd  Angles,  and  certain  other  nobles  whom  they  had  drawn  to  their  part. 
Martyr.  Howbeit,  this  matter  passed  not  so  well  with  them  as  they  hoped ; 
A.d.  f°r'  shortly  after  the  coronation  of  this  young  king,  Alferus,  duke  of 
976.    Mercia,  who  followed  much  the  deeds  of  the  queen,  with  other  great 
men,  stoutly  standing  on  the  contrary  side,  drove  out  the  monks  from 
the  cathedral  churches,  whom  King  Edgar  before  had  set  in,  and 
Priests    restored  the  priests,  as  Ranulphus  saith,  with  their  concubines ; 
Jitesheir  Dut>  in  the  history  of  the  library  of  Jornalensis,  I  find  it  plainly  ex- 
restored,  pressed,  with  their  wives.    The  very  words  of  the  author  be  these  : — 
"  Alferus,  duke  of  Mercia,  with  other  great  men,  drove  out  the  monks 
from  the  great  monasteries,  whom  King  Edgar  had  there  set  in  before, 
Bishops   and  restored  again  the  priests  with  their  wives.111    Whereby  it  doth 
priests  in  evidently  appear  that  priests  in  those  days  were  married,  and  had 
*°s8e      their  lawful  wives.  The  like  before  that,  in  King  Ina's  time,  is  plain, 
married,  that  bishops  then  had  wives  and  children,  as  appeareth  by  the  words 
of  the  law  then  set  forth,  and  extant  in  the  history  of  Jornalensis/ 
And  thus  much,  by  the  way,  for  priests'  wives  and  their  children. 

Now  to  our  purpose  again,  which  is  to  declare  how  the  duke  and 
nobles  of  England  expelled  the  monks  out  of  the  monasteries  after 
the  death  of  King  Edgar ;  whereof  let  us  hear  what  the  monkish 
G^at  stir  story  of  the  abbey  of  Crowland  recordeth :  — "  The  monks  being 
land  expelled  out  of  certain  monasteries,  the  clerks  again  were  brought 
placing  in  m>  Wn0  distributed  the  manors  or  farms  of  the  said  monasteries  to 
ancTdis  dukes  and  lords  of  the  land,  that  they  being  obliged  to  them, 

placing    should  defend  them  against  the  monks.    And  so  were  the  monks 
pnests.    oj>  j]vesnani  thrust  out,  and  the  secular  clerks  placed  therein,  and 
the  lands  of  the  church  given  to  the  lords ;  with  whom  the  queen, 
the  king's  stepmother,  holding  at  the  same  time,  took  part  also  with 
the  said  clerks  against  the  king.    On  the  contrary  side  stood  the 
king  and  the  holy  bishops,  taking  part  with  the  monks.  Howbeit 
the  lords  and  peers  of  the  realm,  staying  upon  the  favour  and  power 
of  the  queen,  triumphed  over  the  monks.113 
Priests'       Thus,  as  there  was  much  ado  through  all  quarters  of  the  realm 
noted  for  about  the  matter  among  the  lords,  so  arose  no  less  contention 
custornin  between  the  priests  and  monks  of  England.    The  priests  complaining 
England.  {0  the  king  and  Dunstan,  said  for  themselves  that  it  was  uncomely, 
uncharitable,  yea,  and  unnatural,  to  put  out  an  old  known  dweller, 
for  a  new  unknown  ;  and  that  God  was  not  pleased,  that  that  should 
be  taken  from  the  ancient  possessor,  which  by  God  was  given  him ; 
neither  that  it  could  be  of  any  good  man  accepted,  to  suffer  any 
such  injury  to  be  done,  lest  peradventure  the  same  thing,  wherein 
he  was  prejudicial  to  another,  might  afterwards  revert  and  redound 
upon  himself  at  last.4    The  monks  on  the  other  side  said  for  their 

(1)  "Alferus  princeps  Merciorum  caeterique  plures,  ejectis  monachis  de  magnis  monasteriis,  quos 
Rex  Edgarus  nuper  instituerat,  C'ericos  cam  uxoribus  reduxerunt."— Historia  Jornalensis,  in  Vita 
Edgari. — Idem. 

(2)  "  Si  quis  filiolum  arteritis  occidat  vel  patrinum,  sit  simile  cognationi,  et  crescat  emendatio 
secundum  Weram  ejus  regi,  sicut  cognationi.  Si  de  parentela  sit  qui  occidit  eum,  tunc  excedat 
emendatio  patrini,  sicut  mandata  Domini.   Si  episcopi  flliolus  sit,  sit  dimidium  hoc,"  &c. — Idem 

(3)  "  Monachis  de  quibusdam  monasteriis  ejectis,  clerici  sunt  introducti,  qui  statim  monasteri- 
orum  maneria  ducibus  terras  distribuebant,  ut  sic  in  suas  partes  obligati,  eos  contra  monachos 
defensarent.  Tunc  de  Monasterio  Eveshamensi  monachis  expulsis,  clerici  fuerunt  introducti. 
Terrseque  tyranni  de  terris  ecclesiae  prsemiati  sunt,  quibus  regina  novercali  nequitia,  stans  cum 
ciericis  in  regis  opprobrium,  favebat.  Cum  monachis  autem  rex  et  sancti  episcopi  persistebant. 
Sed  tyranni,  fulti  reginae  favore  et  polentia,  super  monachos  triumphabant.  Multusinde  tumultus 
!n  omni  angulo  Angliae  factus  est."— F.x  Chronico  Ingulphi  Abbatis  de  Crowland. 

<4)  Guliel.  de  B^ib.  lib  ii 


A   COUNCIL   AT  CAINE. 


part,  that  Christ  allowed  neither  the  old  dweller,  nor  the  new  com  r,  Ed**ra 
nor  yet  looked  upon  the  person,  but  whoso  would  take  the  cross  Martyr. 
of  penance  upon  him,  and  follow  Christ  in  virtuous  living,  should  be 
his  disciple.  978. 

These  and  such  other  were  the  allegations  of  the  monks ;  but  

whether  a  monk's  cowl,  or  a  wifeless  life,  make  a  sufficient  title  to 
enter  into  other  men's  possessions  or  no,  I  refer  it  to  the  judgment  Married 
of  the  godly.    The  troublous  cares  in  marriage,  the  necessary  pro-  J?een8'8 
vision  for  housekeeping,  the  virtuous  bringing  up  of  children,  the  ^pared 
daily  helping  of  poverty,  and  bearing  of  public  charges,  with  other  those  of 
manifold  perturbations  and  cumbrances  daily  incident  to  the  state  mo"ks- 
of  matrimony,  might  rather  appear,  to  godly  wise  men,  to  come  nearer 
to  the  right  cross  of  penance,  than  the  easy  and  loitering  idleness 
of  monkery.    In  the  end,  upon  this  controversy,  was  holden  a  council 
of  bishops  and  others  of  the  clergy.    First,  at  Reading,  or  at  Win-  AJ^,dir 
chester,  as  Malmesbury  saith,  where  the  greater  part,  both  of  the 
nobles  and  commons,  judged  the  priests  to  be  greatly  wronged,  and 
sought  by  all  means  possible  to  bring  them  again  to  their  old  pos- 
sessions and  dignities.    Jornalensis  here  maketh  rehearsal  of  an  image  a.d. 


97c. 

of  the  crucifix,  or  a  rood,  standing  upon  the  frater-wall,  where  the  Appendix, 
council  was  holden.    To  this  rood  Dunstan  required  them  all  to  a  vain 
pray,  being  belike  not  ignorant  of  some  spiritual  provision  before-  Sduu- 
hand.    In  the  midst  of  their  prayer  the  rood  (or  else  some  blind  S'that 
monk  behind  it  in  a  trunk,  through  the  wall)  is  reported  to  speak  spake, 
these  words,  "  Absit  hoc  ut  fiat ;  absit  hoc  ut  fiat :  judicastis  bene,  ^ked 
mutaretis  non  bene.11    In  remembrance  whereof  these  verses  were  JJJjJJJg 
written  under  the  rood's  feet :  to  try  out 

false  jug- 

"  Humano  more  crux  praesens  edidit  ore,  g'ing- 
Ccelitus  affata,  quae  perspicis  hie  subarata; 
Absit  ut  hoc  fiat,  et  caetera  tunc  memorata." 

Of  this  Dunstanical,  or  rather  Satanical  oracle,  Henry  maketh  no 
mention,  nor  Ranulph,  nor  yet  Hoveden,  nor  Fabian,  in  their  histories. 
Malmesbury,  in  his  book  De  Regibus,  reporteth  it,  but  by  hearsay,  in 
these  words,  saying,  "  Alise  literse  decent,"  &c. ;  wherefore  of  the  less 
credit  it  seemeth  to  be.  Albeit  if  it  were  of  credible  truth,  yet  it 
proveth  in  this  matter  nothing  else  but  Dunstan  to  be  a  sorcerer, 
as  Polydore  Virgil  also  himself  seemeth  to  smell  something  in  this 
matter. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  the  strife  ceased  not ;  insomuch  that  a  council 
a  new  assembly  of  the  clergy  and  others  was  appointed  afterwards  at  Calne 
at  a  place  called  the  Street  of  Calne,  where  the  council  was  kept 
in  an  upper  loft.    In  this  council  many  grievous  complaints  were 
made,  as  Malmesbury  saith,  against  Dunstan ;  but  yet  he  kept  his 
opinion,  and  would  not  remove  from  that  which  he  had  begun  to 
maintain.    And  while  they  were  in  great  contention  and  argument  a  sudden 
which  way  should  be  admitted  and  allowed  (if  that  be  true  which  in  people  a? 
the  stories  is  written),  suddenly  the  joists  of  the  loft  failed,  and  the  Jjj 
people  with  the  nobles  fell  down,  so  that  certain  were  slain,  and  many 
hurt.1    But  Dunstan  (they  say)  only,  standing  upon  a  post  of  the 
soler  which   remained  unbroken,  escaped  without  danger.  Which 

(1)  Henricus,  lib.  v.  ;  Malmesb.,  Ranulph,  Jornalensis,  Fabian. 


the  coun- 
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EdaaM  thing,  whether  it  so  happened  to  portend  the  ruin  of  the  realm  and 
Martyr,  of  the  nobles,  as  Henry  Huntingdon  doth  expound  it,  which  after 
~A  u    ensued  by  the  Danes,  or  whether  it  was  so  wrought  by  Dunstan's 
978.    sorcery,  as  was  not  impossible,  or  whether  it  were  a  thing  but 

 feigned  of  the  monkish  writers,  and  not  true ;  all  this  I  leave 

to  the  readers  to  think  therein  what  they  like.  The  stories  say 
further,  that  upon  this,  the  matter  ceased,  and  Dunstan  had  all  his 
will. 

These  things  thus  done  at  Caine,  it  happened  not  long  after,  that 
King  Edward,  whom   writers  describe  to  be  a  virtuous  and  a 
meek  prince,  very  pitiful  and  beneficial  to  the  poor,  about  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  came  upon  a  time  from  hunting  in  the  forest  alone, 
without  a  company  of  his  servants,  to  the  place  in  the  west  country, 
where  Queen  Elfrida  his  mother,  with  her  son  Egelred,  did  live. 
SbiV101    When  she  was  warned  of  his  coming  by  her  men,  anon  she  calleth 
wicked-   a  servan  t  of  hers,  who  was  of  her  special  trust,  opening  to  him  all  her 
queen- a  conceived  counsel,  and  showing  him  all  points,  how,  and  what  to  do, 
mother.   for  the  accomplishing  of  her  wicked  purpose.    Which  thing  done, 
she  made  towards  the  king,  and  received  him  with  all  courtesy, 
desiring  him  to  tarry  that  night ;  but  he,  in  like  courtesy,  excused 
himself,  and  for  speed  desired  to  see  his  brother,  and  to  take  some 
drink  upon  his  horse  sitting,  which  was  shortly  brought.  While 
the  cup  was  at  his  mouth,  the  servant  of  the  queen,  being  instigated, 
King  Ed-  struck  him  in  the  body  with  a  long  two-edged  dagger ;  after  which 
terousiy*  stroke,  the  king  took  the  horse  with  the  spurs,  and  ran  toward  the 
dered      way  wnere  he  expected  to  meet  with  his  company ;  but  he  bled  so 
a  "''Si  sore'         w^n  ^am^ness  he  fell  from  his  horse,  one  foot  remaining 
in  the  stirrup,  by  reason  whereof  he  was  drawn  by  his  horse  over 
fields  and  lands,  till  he  came  to  a  place  named  Corfegate,  where  he 
was  found  dead ;  and  because  neither  the  manner  of  his  death,  nor 
Edward  yet  he  himself,  to  be  the  king,  was  known,  he  was  buried  unhonourably 
not1  '    at  the  town  of  Wareham,  where  the  body  remained  the  space  of  three 
be  king !°  years  ;  after  which  it  was  taken  up  by  Duke  Alferus  beforementioned, 
redat1     anc^        PomP  anc^  honour  accordingly,  was  removed  to  the  minster 
shaftes-   of  Shaftesbury,  and  there  bestowed  in  the  place  called  Edwardstow. 
bury'         Many  tales  run,  more  perchance  than  be  true,  concerning  the 
finding  and  taking  up  of  his  body,  which  our  most  common  histories 
ascribe  to  miracles  and  great  wonders  wrought  about  the  place  where 
the  king  was  buried.  As  first,  how  a  poor  woman,  born  blind,  received 
her  sight  by  the  means  of  St.  Edward,  there  where  he  did  lie.  Also, 
how  a  pillar  of  fire  from  heaven  descended  over  the  place  of  his 
burial.   Then,  how  the  aforesaid  Queen  Elfrida,  taking  her  horse  to 
go  to  the  place,  was  stopped  by  the  way,  so  that  neither  her  horse 
could  be  driven  by  any  means,  nor  she  herself  on  foot  was  able  to 
approach  near  to  the  place  where  the  corpse  of  St.  Edward  was. 
Two  nm  -  Furthermore,  how  the  said  queen,  in  repentance  of  her  deed,  afterward 


foTnded  builded  two  nunneries,  one  at  Amesbury  by  Salisbury,  the  other  at 

upon 
murder. 


Werewell,  where  she  kept  herself  in  continual  repentance  all  the 
days  of  her  life.  And  thus,  as  ye  have  heard,  was  this  virtuous 
young  King  Edward  murdered,  when  he  had  reigned  almost  four 
years,  leaving  no  issue  behind  him,  whereby  the  rule  of  the  land  fell 
to  Egelred,  his  brother. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AFFAIRS. 


7  J 


But  here  by  the  way  is  to  be  noted,  upon  the  name  of  this  Edward,  Ecciesi- 
that  there  were  three  Edwards  before  the  conquest.    The  first  was  affair*. 
King  Edward  the  Elder ;  the  second,  King  Edward  the  Martyr,  who  Edwards 
was  this  kin"1;  the  third  was  King  Edward,  called  the  Confessor,  before  the 


AY 


hereof  hereafter  shall  follow,  Christ  willing,  to  be  declared.  conques . 


In  the  order  and  course  of  the  Roman  bishops,  mention  was  made  continu- 
last  of  Agapetus  II.,  after  whom  next  succeeded  Pope  John  XII.,  ^Ro- 
of whom  Dunstan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  received  his  pall,  as  in  ™ish 
the  story  of  King  Edgar  is  before  minded.    This  pope  is  noted  to  or  popes, 
be  very  wicked  and  infamous,  replete,  from  his  first  bringing  up,  with  A'D^56* 
abominable  vices  ;  a  whoremaster,  an  adulterer,  incestuous,  libidinous,  Append,x- 
a  gamester,  an  extortioner,  perjured,  a  fighter,  a  murderer,  cruel  and 
tyrannous.    Of  his  cardinals,  some  he  put  out  their  eyes,  from  some 
he  cut  off  their  tongues,  some  their  fingers,  some  their  noses.    In  a 
general  council  before  the  Emperor  Otho,  the  first  of  that  name 
(who  was  the  first  emperor  of  the  Germans),  after  the  empire  was 
translated  out  of  France  to  Germany  by  Pope  Agapetus,  as  is  before 
historied,  these  objections  were  articulate  against  him  :* — "  That  he 
never  said  his  service  ;  that  in  saying  his  mass  he  did  not  communi- 
cate ;  that  he  ordained  deacons  in  a  stable ;  that  he  committed  incest 
with  two  of  his  sisters ;  that  playing  at  dice  he  called  for  the  devil  to 
help;  that  for  money  he  made  boys  bishops;  that  he  turned  the  palace 
of  the  Lateran  to  the  vilest  of  uses  ;  that  he  put  out  the  eyes  of  t 
Bishop  Benedict ;  that  he  caused  houses  to  be  set  on  fire  ;  that  he 
brake  open  houses ;  that  he  drank  to  the  devil ;  that  he  never  crossed 
himself,11  &c.  For  these  causes,  and  worthily,  he  was  deposed  by  the  a.d.  963. 
consent  of  the  emperor  with  the  prelates,  and  Pope  Leo  was  substi-  JXi 
tuted  in  his  place;  but  after  his  departing,  through  the  harlots  of p0"'dde" 
Rome  and  their  great  promises  the  said  Pope  John  was  restored  again  and  a'fter- 
to  his  place,  and  Leo,  who  had  been  set  up  by  the  emperor,  was  de-  restored, 
posed.  At  length,  about  the  tenth  year  of  the  popedom  of  this  John, 
he  being  found  without  the  city  with  another  man's  wife,  was  so 
wounded  of  her  husband,  that  within  eight  days  after  he  died. 

After  him  the  Romans  elected  Pope  Benedict  V.,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Emperor  Otho ;  whereupon  the  said  emperor,  being 
not  a  little  displeased  for  displacing  of  Leo,  whom  he  had  before 
promoted,  and  for  the  choosing  also  of  Benedict,  came  with  his  army  a.d.  964. 
and  laid  siege  to  Rome,  and  so  set  up  Pope  Leo  again,  the  eighth  of 
that  name ;  which  Leo,  to  gratify  his  benefactor  again,  crowned  Otho 
for  emperor,  and  entitled  him  to  be  called  Augustus.    Also  the 
power  which  Charlemagne  had  given  before  to  the  clergy  and  people  The  elec 
of  Rome,  this  Leo,  by  a  synodal  decree,  granted  to  the  emperor  and  ^^fhop 
his  successors ;  that  is,  touching  the  election  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  °[vJ°™e 
The  emperor  again  restored  to  the  see  of  Rome  all  such  donations  the  em- 
and  possessions  which  either  Constantine  (as  they  falsely  pretend),  or  peror 
which  Charlemagne  took  from  the  Lombards,  and  gave  to  them. 

After  Pope  Leo  had  reigned  a  year  and  three  months,  succeeded  Pope 
Pope  John  XIII.,  against  whom,  for  holding  with  the  emperor,  xin. 
Petrus  the  head  captain  of  the  city,  with  two  consuls,  twelve  aldermen, 
and  divers  other  nobles,  gathering  their  power  together,  laid  hands 

(1)  Luithprandus,  lib.  vi. 
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upon  him  in  the  church  of  Latcran,  and  clapped  the  pope  in  prison 
eleven  months.  The  emperor  hearing  this,  with  all  speed  returned 
with  his  army  again  to  Rome ;  who,  after  execution  done  upon  the 
authors  and  chief  doers  of  that  fact,  among  other  committed  the 
aforesaid  Petrus  to  the  pope's  arbitrament,  whom  he  caused  first  to 
be  stripped  naked ;  then,  his  beard  being  shaven,  to  be  hanged  by 
the  hair  a  whole  day  together ;  after  that  to  be  set  upon  an  ass  with 
his  face  turned  backward,  and  his  hands  bound  under  the  ass's  tail, 
and  so  to  be  led  through  the  city,  that  all  men  might  see  him ;  that 
done,  to  be  scourged  with  rods,  and  so  banished  the  city.  Thus  ye 
see  how  the  holy  father  followeth  the  injunction  of  the  gospel, 
"  Diligite  inimicos  vestros,"  "Love  your  enemies."'  [Luke  vi.  35.] 
From  this  pope  proceeded  first  the  christening  of  bells,  a.d.  971. 

x\fter  him,  followed  Pope  Benedict  VI.,  who  in  like  manner  was 
apprehended  by  Cinthius,1  a  captain  of  Rome,  and  cast  into  prison, 
where  he  was  strangled,  or,  as  some  say,  famished  to  death. 

Then  came  Pope  Donus  II.;  after  whom  Boniface  VII.  was  pope, 
who  likewise  seeing  the  citizens  of  Rome  to  conspire  against  him, 
was  constrained  to  hide  himself,  and  seeing  no  place  there  for  him  to 
tarry,  took  the  treasure  of  St.  Peter's  church,  and  so  privily  stole  to 
Constantinople,  in  whose  stead  the  Romans  set  up  Pope  John  XIV. 
Not  long  after,  Boniface,  returning  again  from  Constantinople,  by  his 
money  and  treasure  procured  a  garrison  or  company  to  take  his  part, 
by  whose  means  Pope  John  was  taken,  his  eyes  being  put  out,  and 
so  thrown  in  prison,  where  he  was,  as  some  say,  famished ;  some  say 
he  was  slain  by  Ferrucius  ;  neither  did  Boniface  reign  many  days 
after,  but  suddenly  died,  a.d.  974,  whose  carcass,  after  his  death, 
was  drawn  by  the  feet  through  the  streets  of  Rome  after  the  most 
despightful  manner,  the  people  shrieking  and  exclaiming  against  him. 

Next  pope  after  him  was  Benedict  VII.,  by  the  consent  of  the 
Emperor  Otho  II.,  and  reigned  nine  years.  After  Benedict,  suc- 
ceeded in  the  see  of  Rome  Pope  John  XV.,  and  died  the  eighth 
month  of  his  papacy ;  next  to  whom  came  John  XVI. 

In 2  the  time  of  this  pope,  Hugh  Capet,  the  French  king,  took 
Charles,  the  right  heir  to  the  crown,  by  the  treason  of  the  bishop  of 
Laon;  and  when  he  had  imprisoned  him,  he  also  committed  to  prison 
Arnulph,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  placed  in  his  room  Gilbert,  a 
monk  of  Fleury,  a  necromancer,  who  was  schoolmaster  to  Duke 
Robert,  the  king's  son.  But  this  Pope  John  XVI.,  calling  a  council 
at  Rheims,  restored  the  said  Arnulph  again,  and  displaced  Gilbert, 
who  after,  by  the  help  of  Otho,  was  made  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
and  at  length  was  pope,  as  in  process  hereafter  (Christ  granting) 
shall  be  declared. 

After  John  XVI.  came  Gregory  V.,  a.d.  996.  This  Gregory, 
called  before  Bruno,  was  a  German  born,  and  therefore  the  more 
maliced  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome.  Whereupon  Crescentius, 
with  the  people  and  clergy,  conventing  against  the  said  Gregory,  set 
up  John  XVII.;  Gregory  upon  the  same  sped  himself  in  all  convenient 
haste  to  the  Emperor  Otho  III.  in  Germany,  who,  hearing  the  complaint 
of  Gregory,  and  understanding  his  wrongs,  set  forward  with  his  army 


(1)  Alias  Crescentius. — Ed. 

(2)  This  paragraph  in  Foxe  stands  erroneously  after  Benedict  VII.  Henault "  Abregfe  Chron. 
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IS 


well-appointed  to  Italy,  gat  the  city,  and  there  took  both  Cres-  Egeired. 

centius  the  consul,  and  John  the  pope ;  which  John  first  having  his  A  rj 

eyes  put  out,  was  deprived  after  of  his  life.    Crescentius,  the  consul,  978. 

was  set  upon  a  vile  horse,  having  his  nose  and  ears  cut  off,  and  so  p^pe 

was  led  through  the  city,  his  face  being  turned  to  the  horse's  Jjjj h,ad 

tail,  and  afterward,  having  his  members  cut  off,  Avas  hanged  upon  a  put  out! 

p-ihhet  and  was 

5Iuuet*  m     .  put  to 

Pope  Gregory,  thus  being  restored  to  his  former  state,  reigned  death- 
four  years  in  his  papacy  (although  Marianus  Scotus,  and  Martinus, 
say,  that  he  sat  but  two  years),  during  which  time  he  assembled  seven 
a  council  in  Rome,  where  he,  to  establish  the  empire  in  his  own 
country,  by  the  consent  and  counsel  of  Otho,  ordained  seven  princes  JUjjjned 
of  Germany  to  be  electors  of  the  emperor,  which  order  yet  to  this  in  Get- 
day  remaineth.1    What  be  the  names  of  these  seven  electors  and  many" 
what  is  their  office,  thus  1  find  in  the  verses  expressed  below.2 

These  seven  he  ordained  to  be  electors  :  three  bishops,  three 
princes,  to  wit,  the  Palatine,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  Marquis 
Brandenburgh  ;  to  whom  was  added  also  the  king  of  Bohemia,  to  give 
the  odd  voice,  if  the  even  voices  could  not  agree.  This  constitution 
being  first  begun  a.d.  997,  was  after  established  in  Germany  by  Otho 
the  emperor,  a.d.  1002;  and  thus  much  by  the  way,  or  rather  by 
digression,  concerning  the  rages  and  tumults  of  the  Romish  church. 
Now  to  our  matter  again. 


EGELRED,  or  ETHELRED  II. 

SURNAMED   THE  UNREADY.3 

King  Edward  thus  being  murdered,  as  is  aforesaid,  the  crown  fell  A.D. 
next  to  Egeired,  his  younger  brother,  and  son  to  King  Edgar  by  the  978. 
aforesaid  queen  Elfrida,  as  we  have  declared.  This  Egeired  had  a  Appse^di 
long  reign  given  by  God,  which  endured  thirty  and  eight  years,  but 
was  very  unfortunate  and  full  of  great  miseries ;  and  he  himself,  by 
the  histories,  seemeth  to  have  been  a  prince  not  of  the  greatest  courage 
to  govern  a  commonwealth.  Our  English  historians,  writing  of  him, 
report  of  his  reign,  that  it  was  ungracious  in  the  beginning,  wretched 
in  the  middle,  and  hateful  in  the  latter  end.  Of  this  Egeired  we  read, 
that  when  Dunstan  the  aichbishop  should  christen  him,  as  he  did  hold 
him  over  the  font,  something  there  happened  that  pleased  not  Dunstan, 
-whereupon  he  sware,  "  By  the  mother  of  Christ,  he  will  be  a  prince 
untoward  and  cowardly."*  I  find  in  AVilliam  of  Malmesbury,5  that  this 
Egeired  being  of  the  age  of  ten  years,  when  he  heard  that  his  brother 
Edward  was  slain,  made  such  sorrow  and  weeping  for  him,  that  his 
mother,  falling  therewith  in  a  rage,  took  wax  candles,  having  nothing  else 
at  hand,  wherewith  she  scourged  him  so  sorely  (well  nigh  till  heswooned), 

(1 )  Ex  Chronico  Martini.       (2)  Moguntinensis,  Treverensis,  Coloniensis,  . 

Quilibet  imperii  fit  cancellaiius  horum.  ppkwi* 

Est  Palatinus  dapifex,  dux  portitor  ensis, 

Marchio  propositus  cameras,  pincerna  Bohemus. — Ibid. 

[Appendix  to  Marianus  Scotus,  Ed.  Bas.  1559,  col.  147. — Ed.] 

(3)  Edition  1563,  p.  10.    Ed.  1583,  p.  163.    Ed.  1596,  p.  144.    Ed.  1684,  vol.  i.  p.  179.— Ed. 

:4)  "  Per  sanctam  Mariam.  iste  ignavus  hoinoerit." — Chron.  de  Ciowland.     (5)  Lib.  ii.  de  Regib 
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E^l,ed-  that  afterwards  he  could  never  abide  any  wax  candles  to  burn  before 
98?"  ^*m*    Aflef  this,  about  a.d.  978,  the  day  of  his  coronation  having 

 —  been  appointed  by  the  queen-mother  and  the  nobles,  Dunstan  arch- 

2at1on°of"  bishop  of  Canterbury  (who  first  refused  so  to  do),  and  Oswald  arch- 
sundav'  msU0P  °f  Y°rk,  ^ere  enforced  to  crown  the  king,  which  they  did  at 
April  i4.  Kingston.  In  doing  whereof,  the  report  of  stories  goeth  that  Dunstan 
The  pro-  said  thus,  prophesying  unco  the  king, — "  That  forasmuch  as  he  came 
Difnstan,  to  tne  kingdom  by  trie  death  of  his  brother,  and  through  the  conspiracy 
as^monk-  0f  t]ie  wicked  conspirators,  and  other  Englishmen,  they  should  not  be 
stones  without  blood-shedding  and  sword,  till  there  came  a  people  of  an 
glAe1'  unknown  tongue,  which  should  bring  them  into  thraldom  ;  neither 
should  that  trespass  be  cleansed,  without  long  vengeance.*'''1 

Not  long  after  the  coronation  of  this  king,  a  cloud  was  seen  through- 
out the  land,  which  appeared  the  one  naif  like  blood,  and  the  other  half 
like  fire,  and  changed  afterwards  into  sundry  colours,  and  vanished  at 
The       last  in  the  morning.    Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this  cloud,  in  the 
ninet0re"  third  year  of  his  reign,  the  Danes  arriving  in  sundry  places  of  the 
England.  ]and,  first  spoiled  Southampton,  either  slaying  the  inhabitants,  or  lead- 
ing them  away  captive.  From  thence  they  went  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet; 
then  they  invaded  Chester,2  from  whence  they  proceeded  to  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire,  and  so  to  Sussex,  where  in  those  coasts  they  did  much 
harm,  and  then  withdrew  to  their  ships.    Roger  Hoveden  writing 
hereof, 3  saith  that  London  at  the  same  time,  or,  as  Fabian  saith,  a 
London   great  part  of  London,  was  consumed  with  fire.    About  this  time 
edwtth   happened  a  variance  between  the  aforesaid  Egelred  and  the  bishop 
£nV^S  °f  Rochester,  insomuch  that  he  made  war  against  him,  and  besieged 
thehShop  ^e  Clt^  ;  anc^'  notw^tns^ano^nc  Dunstan  required  the  king,  sending  him 
of  Ro-  '  admonishment,  to  give  over  for  the  sake  of  St.  Andrew,  yet  continued 
ehester.    ^  kjg  siege.  tiU  the  bishop  offered  him  an  hundred  pounds  of  gold, 
a.d.  990.  which  he  received,  and  so  departed.    The  Danes,  seeing  the  discord 
that  then  was  in  the  realm,  and  especially  the  hatred  of  the  subjects 
against  the  king,  rose  again,  and  did  great  harm  in  divers  places  Oi 
England ;  insomuch  that  the  king  was  glad  to  grant  them  great  sums 
of  money,  for  peace  to  be  had.   For  the  assurance  of  this  peace,  Ana- 
laffe,  captain  of  the  Danes,  became  a  christian  man,  and  so  returned 
home  to  his  country,  and  did  no  more  harm.    Besides  these  miseries 
before-recited,  a  sore  sickness  of  the  bloody-flux  and  hot  fevers  fell 
among  the  people,  whereof  many  died,  with  a  like  murrain,  also,  among 
the  beasts.    Moreover,  for  lack  of  justice,  many  thieves,  rioters,  and 
bribers,  were  in  the  land,  with  much  misery  and  mischief. 
Death  of      About  the  eleventh  year  (some  say  the  ninth)  of  this  king's  reign 
Dunstan.  died  Dunstan  ;   after  whom  succeeded  Ethelgar,  or,  as  Jornalensis 
tt  writeth,  Stilgar.  After  him  Elfric,  as  affirmeth  Malmesbury  ; 4  but  as 
%,T.  Polvdore  saith,  Siric.    After  him  Elfric  came,  but  Siric  according 
to  Malmesbury,  while  Polydore  saith,  Aluric  ;  then  Elphege. 

About  the  same  time,  a.d.  995,  Aldunus,  a  bishop,  translated  the 


(1)  In  the  Chronicles  of  Crowland  I  find  these  words  r— "  Quoniam  ascendisti  ad  thronum  tuum, 
per  mortem  fratris  tui,  quern  occidit  mater  tua,  propterea  audi  verhum  Domini :  hoc  dicit  Dominus, 
non  denciet  gladius  de  domo  tua,  saeviens  in  te  omnibus  diebus  vitae  tua?,  et  interficiens  de  semine 
tuo.  et  de  gente  tua.  usque  dum  regnum  tuum  transferatur  in  regnum  alienum  :  cujus  ritum  e: 
linsruam  sens  tua  non  novit.  nec  expiabitur  nisi  longa  vindicta.  et  multa  sanguinis  effusione  poc- 
catum  matris  tuce,  et  peccatum  virorum  pessimorum.  qui  consenserunt  consilio  ejus  nequam.  nt 
mitterent  manum  in  Christum  Domini,  ad  effundendum  sanguinem  innocentem." 

2i  '•  Caerleon."  see  p.  5.  note  [4).— En.  (3)  HoTeden.  lib.  Continuation!. m. 

(4]  Lib.  i.  de  Pontif. 
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body  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which  first  had  been  in  a  northern  island,  and  Egeired. 
then  at  Chester-le-street,  from  Chester  to  Dunhelm,  or  Durhara  ;  A.  D. 
whereupon  the  bishop's  see  of  Durham  first  began.1  991. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Dunstan,  the  Danes  again  entered  ThTsee~ 
England,  in  many  and  sundry  places  of  the  land,  in  such  sort,  that  J^m  be- 
the  king  had  to  seek  to  which  coast  he  should  go  first,  to  withstand  his  gins, 
enemies  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  for  the  avoiding  of  more  harm,  he  was  dppmm. 
compelled  to  appease  them  with  great  sums  of  money.    But  when  that 
money  was  spent,  they  fell  anew  to  robbing  of  the  people,  and  to 
assailing  the  land  in  divers  places,  not  only  about  the  country  of 
Northumberland,  but  they  at  last  besieged  the  city  of  London.  Being 
repulsed,  however,  by  the  manhood  of  the  Londoners,  they  strayed  to  London 
other  countries  adjoining,  as  to  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire,  JySjh|ed 
burning  and  killing  wheresoever  they  went,  so  that  for  lack  of  a  good  Danes, 
head  or  governor,  many  things  in  the  land  perished;  for  the  king 
gave  himself  up  to  gross  vices,  and  also  to  the  polling  of  his  subjects, 
and,  disinheriting  men  of  their  possessions,  caused  them  to  redeem  the 
same  again  with  great  sums  of  money  ;  for  he  paid  great  tribute  to  Great  tn 
the  Danes  yearly,  which  was  called  Danegilt,  which  tribute  so  increased,  ejoan*- 
that  from  the  first  tribute  of  10,000/.,  it  was  brought  at  last,  in  f*j  991 
five  or  six  years,  to  40,000/.,  which  yearly,  till  the  coming  of  St.  Apps^dix 
Edward,  and  after,  was  levied  of  the  subjects  of  this  land. 

To  this  sorrow,  moreover,  were  joined  hunger  and  penury  among 
the  commons,  insomuch  that  every  one  of  them  was  constrained  to 
pluck  and  steal  from  others,  so  that,  what  through  the  pillage  of  the 
Danes,  and  what  by  inward  thieves  and  bribers,  this  land  was  brought 
into  great  affliction.    Albeit  the  greatest  cause  of  this  affliction,  as 
to  me  appeareth,  is  not  so  much  to  be  imputed  to  the  king,  as  to  the  The  sor- 
dissention  among  the  lords  themselves,  who  then  did  not  agree  one  affliction 
with  another ;  but  when  they  assembled  in  consultation  together,  of  the  na- 
either  they  drew  divers  ways,  or  if  any  thing  was  agreed,  upon  any 
matter  of  peace  between  the  parties,  it  was  soon  brok  en ;  or  else,  if  any  -w^at  &\s. 
good  thing  were  devised  for  the  prejudice  of  the  enemy,  anon  the  cord  doth 
Danes  were  warned  thereof  by  some  of  the  same  counsel.    Of  these  the  no- 
the  chief  doers  were  Edric,  duke  of  Mercia,  and  Alfrike,  the  admiral  bles' 
or  captain  of  the  ships,  who  betrayed  the  king's  navy  to  the  Danes  ; 
wherefore  the  king  apprehended  Alfagar,  son  of  the  said  Alfrike,  and 
put  out  his  eyes,  as  did  he  afterwards  to  the  two  sons  of  duke  Edric. 

The  Danes  thus  prevailing  more  and  more  over  the  English,  grew  Tne  pride 
to  such  pride  and  presumption,  that  when  they,  by  strength,  caused  Dar.ees  to- 
the  husbandmen  to  ear  and  sow  the  land,  and  to  do  all  other  vile  labour  ^glish'6 
belonging  to  the  house,  they  would  sit  at  home  holding  the  wife  at 
their  pleasure,  with  daughter  and  servant :  and  when  the  husbandman 
came  home,  he  could  scarcely  have  of  his  own,  as  his  servants  had ;  so 
that  the  Dane  had  all  at  his  will  and  fill,  faring  of  the  best,  when  the 
owner  scantly  had  his  fill  of  the  worst.    Thus  the  common  people 
being  of  them  oppressed,  were  in  such  fear  and  dread,  that  not  only 
they  were  constrained  to  suffer  them  in  their  doings,  but  also  glad  to 
please  them,  and  called  every  one  of  them  in  the  house  where  they 
had  rule,  Lord-Dane,  which  word,  afterwards,  in  process  of  time,  when  urd- 

(1)  On  the  27th  May,  1827,  the  tomb  of  St.  Cuthbert,  in  Durham  Cathedral,  was  opened,  and  Dan0' 
the  coffin  and  skeleton  found  within.   See  Account  of  St.  Cuthbert,  p.  180.  By  James  Raine,  M.A. 
Durham.  1828.--Ed. 
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EgcireJ.  the  Danes  were  voided,  was,  for  despite  of  the  Danes,  turned  by 
A.  D.  the  Englishmen  to  a  name  of  opprobrium,  so  that  when  one  En- 
I0C4.  glishman  would  rebuke  another,  he  would  for  the  more  part  call 

ihe  first  him  "  Lurdane." 

betwefn      ^nc^  ^ms  hitherto,  through  the  assistance  of  Christ,  we  have  brought 
the  xor-  this  history  down  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1000.1    During  the  continu- 
Engiish   ance  of  these  great  miseries  upon  this  English  nation,  the  land  was 
brought  into  great  ruin  by  the  grievous  tributes  of  the  Danes,  and  also 
by  sustaining  manifold  viilanies  and  injuries,  as  well  as  other  oppres- 
sions within  the  realm.    In  this  year  Egelred,  through  the  counsel  of 
certain  his  familiars  about  him,  in  the  one  and  twentieth  year  of  his 
reign,  began  a  matter,  which  was  the  occasion,  either  given  by  the  one, 
King      or  taken  by  the  other,  of  a  new  plague  to  ensue  upon  the  Saxons,  who 
mlrried  had  formerly  driven  out  the  Britons ;  which  was,  by  joining  with  the 
dauSuer  -Normans  in  marriage.    For  the  king,  this  year,  for  the  more  strength, 
of  the     as  he  thought,  both  of  him  and  the  realm,  married  Emma,  the  daughter 
Norman-  °^  Richard,  duke  of  Normandy,  which  Richard  was  the  third  duke 
dy-        of  the  Normans,  and  the  first  of  that  name.    By  reason  of  this 
The       marriage,  King  Egelred  was  not  a  little  elated ;  and,  by  presumption 
dainin    thereof,  sent  secret  and  strict  commissions  to  the  rulers  of  every  town 
townof   m  England,  that  upon  St.  Brice's  day,  at  an  hour  appointed,  the  Danes 
England,  should  be  suddenly  slain;  and  so  it  was  performed,  which  turned  after 

Nov.  13th,  , 

A.D.1002.  to  more  trouble. 

As  soon  as  tidings  came  into  Denmark  of  the  murder  of  those  Danes, 
Swanus,  king  of  Denmark,  with  a  great  host  and  navy,  landed  in 
Cornwall ;  where,  by  treason  of  a  Norman,  named  Hugh,  who,  by 
favour  of  Queen  Emma,  was  made  earl  of  Devonshire,  the  said  Swanus 
took  Exeter,  and  beat  down  the  walls.  From  thence  proceeding 
further  into  the  land,  they  came  to  Wilton  and  Sherborne,  where 
they  cruelly  spoiled  the  country,  and  slew  the  people.  But,  anon, 
Swanus  hearing  that  the  king  was  coming  to  him  with  the  power  of  his 
land,  took  his  ships  and  fetched  his  course  about  to  Norfolk ;  where, 
after  much  wasting  of  that  country,  and  spoiling  the  city  of  Norwich, 
and  burning  the  town  of  Thetford,  and  destroying  the  country  there- 
about, at  length  duke  Uskatel  met  him  and  beat  him,  and  slew  many 
of  the  Danes.  Wherefore  Swanus  for  that  year  returned  to  Denmark, 
and  there  made  great  provision  to  re-enter  the  land  again  the  next 
year  following ;  and  so  he  did,  landing  at  Sandwich  about  the  five  and 
a.d.1003.  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Egelred,  and  spoiled  that  country. 
And  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  any  host  of  Englishmen  coming  toward 
him,  he  took  shipping  again,  so  that  when  the  king's  army  sought  to 
meet  him  on  one  coast,  he  would  suddenly  land  on  another,  and  when 
the  king  provided  to  meet  with  him  upon  the  sea,  either  they  would 
feign  to  flee,  or  else  they  would  with  gifts  blind  the  admiral  of  the  king's 
Tnjute  navy.  And  thus  wearied  they  the  Englishmen,  and  in  conclusion 
the  Danes  brought  them  into  extreme  and  unspeakable  misery,  insomuch  that  the 
of  30,000/.  wag  j»ajn  to  make  peace  ^th  them,  and  to  give  to  King  Swanus 
30,000£.,  after  which  peace  thus  made  Swanus  returned  again  to 
Denmark. 

Eari?  °r  Peace  continued  not  long,  for  the  year  next  following,  King 

iiuke  of    Egelred  made  Edric,  above  mentioned,  duke  of  Mercia,  who  was  subtle 

Hernia.  ° 

(1)  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  lib.  vi. 


turn  of 
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of  wit,  glosing  and  eloquent  of  speech,  un  trusty,  and  false  to  the  king  Egeind. 
and  the  realm  ;  and  soon  after  this,  one  Turkil,  a  prince  of  the  Danes,  ~A~yy7 
landing  in  Kent  with  much  people,  did  such  harm  there  that  the  1013. 
Kentishmen  were  fain  to  make  peace  with  great  gifts,  on  which  they  ThT^T 
departed.  But  this  persecution  from  the  Danes,  in  one  country  or  other  Jf^gj 
in  England,  never  ceased,  nor  did  the  king  ever  give  them  any  notable  Evil 
battle  ;  for  when  he  was  disposed  to  give  them  battle,  this  Edric  would  JJSJ'a 
always  counsel  him  to  the  contrary,  so  that  the  Danes  ever  spoiled  and  kins> 
robbed,  and  waxed  rich,  and  the  Englishmen  ever  poor  and  bare.       it  doth."r 

After  this,  Swanus  being  in  Denmark,  and  hearing  of  the  increase  The  re- 
of  his  people  in  England,  brake  his  covenants  before  made,  and  with 
a  great  army  and  navy,  in  most  defensible  manner  appointed,  landing  Jjjj  1 
in  Northumberland,  proclaimed  himself  to  be  king  of  this  land ; 
where,  when  after  much  vexation  he  had  subdued  the  people,  and 
caused  the  earl  with  the  rulers  of  the  country  to  swear  to  him  fealty, 
he  passed  over  the  river  Trent  to  Gainsborough  and  to  North  watling- 
street,  and,  subduing  the  people  there,  forced  them  to  give  him  host- 
ages; these  he  committed  with  his  navy  unto  Canute,  his  son,  to 
keep,  while  he  went  further  inland,  and  so,  with  a  great  host,  came  to 
Mercia,  killing  and  slaying.    He  then  took  by  strength  Winchester 
and  Oxford,  and  did  there  what  he  liked.    This  done,  he  came  toward 
London,  and  hearing  the  king  was  there,  passed  by  the  river  Thames, 
and  came  into  Kent,  and  there  besieged  Canterbury,  where  he  was  canter- 
resisted,  the  space  of  twenty  days.   At  length,  by  the  treason  of  a  ?ngybebe" 
deacon,  called  Almaric,  whom  the  bishop  had  preserved  from  death  tllenana 
before,  he  won  it,  took  the  goods  of  the  people,  fired  the  city,  and  burnt- 
tithed  the  monks  of  St  .  Augustine's  abbey  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  slew  a  cruel 
nine  by  cruel  torment,  and  the  tenth  they  kept  alive  as  for  their  slave.  J^jjf* 
They  slew  there  of  religious  men  to  the  number  of  900  persons;  of  Danes, 
other  men,  with  women  and  children,  they  slew  above  8,000.  And, 
finally,  when  they  had  kept  the  bishop  Elphege  in  strait  prison  the 
space  of  seven  months,  because  he  would  not  condescend  to  give  them 
3,000Z.,  after  many  villanies  done  unto  him,  they  brought  him  to 
Greenwich,  and  there  stoned  him  to  death. 

King  Egelred,  in  the  mean  time,  fearing  the  end  of  this  persecu- 
tion, sent  his  wife  Emma,  with  his  two  sons,  Alfred  and  Edward,  to 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  writh  whom  also  he  sent  the  bishop  of  London. 
The  Danes  proceeded  still  in  their  fury  and  rage,  and  when  they  had 
won  a  great  part  of  West  Saxony,  they  returned  again  to  London, 
whereof  the  Londoners  hearing,  sent  unto  them  certain  great  gifts 
and  pledges.  At  last  the  king,  about  the  five  and  thirtieth  year  of  his  a. d.  1013. 
reign,  was  chased  unto  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and,  with  a  secret  company,  Jr^er^dt0 
•spent  there  a  great  part  of  the  winter  ;  and  finally,  without  cattle  or  *?I^eof  * 
comfort,  sailed  into  Normandy,  to  his  wife.    Swanus  being  informed  from r' 
thereof,  inflamed  with  pride,  reared  exceeding  impositions  upon  the  jjf^j. 
pcople,  and,  among  others,  required  a  great  sum  of  money  of  St.  mandy. 
Edmund's  lands,  which  the    people  there,    claiming  to  be  free 
from  king's  tributes,  refused  to  pay.    For  this,  Swanus  entered  the 
territory  of  St.  Edmund,  and  wasted  and  spoiled  the  country,  despis- 
ing the  holy  martyr,  and  menacing  also  the  place  of  his  sepulture.  The  vir- 
Wherefore  the  men  of  that  country,  fearing  his  tyranny,  fell  to  prayer  christian 
and  fasting,  so  that  shortly  after  Swanus  died  suddenly,  crying  and  ™"csrs 
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Bjeired.  yelling  ainong  his  knights.    Some  say  that  he  was  stricken  with 
A. D.  the  sword  of  St.  Edmund,  whereof  he  died  the  third  day  after;  in 
1016.   fear  whereof  Canute,  his  son,  who  ruled  'as  king  after  his  father, 
Death  of  granted  them  the  freedom  of  all  their  liberties,  and,  moreover,  ditched 
PeoTi8"  tne  ^and  °f tne       martyr  with  a  deep  ditch,  and  granted  to  the  inha- 
a.d.1014.  bitants  thereof  great  freedoms,  quitting  them  from  all  tax  or  tribute. 
J*?  of  He  afterwards  builded  a  church  over  the  place  of  his  sepulture,  and 
st.  Ed-    ordained  there  a  house  of  monks,  and  endowed  them  with  rich  posses- 
SS?d's"    sions.    And  after  that  time  it  was  the  usage  of  the  kings  of  England, 
bunded.   when  they  were  crowned,  to  send  their  crowns  for  an  offering  to  St. 
Edmund's  shrine,  and  to  redeem  the  same  again,  afterwards,  with  a 
suitable  price. 

Egeired  When  King  Egelred  heard  of  the  death  of  Swanus,  he  made  pro- 
toKng-  vision  and  returned  to  England,  for  whose  sudden  coming  Canute, 
Canute  being  unprovided,  fled  to  Sandwich,  and  there,  cutting  off  the  noses 
curteth  and  hands  of  the  hostages  whom  his  father  had  left  with  him,  sailed 
noses  and  into  Denmark,  who  the  next  year  returned  again  with  a  great  navy, 
hands  of  an(j  }anc[ed  [n  south  country :  wherefore  the  eldest  son  of  King 
podges.  Egelred,  called  Edmund  Ironside,  made  provision  with  the  aid  of 
Ar^ndix.  Edric,  duke  of  Mercia,  to  meet  him.  But  Edric,  feigning  himself 
sick,  came  not,  but  deceived  him ;  for,  as  it  was  after  proved,  Edric 
witlx  ^ad  promised  his  allegiance  to  Canute.  By  reason  of  this,  Canute 
entered  the  country  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  forced  the  people  to  be 
a  d.1016.  sworn  unto  him,  and  to  give  him  pledges.  During  this  season,  King 
Egelred  being  in  London,  was  taken  with  great  sickness,  and  there 
Api.  23d,  died  and  was  buried  in  the  north  side  of  Paul's  church,  behind  the  quire, 
A.DJI61G.  a£ter  jie  ^a(j  rejgQe(j  uriprosperouslv  thirty-eight  years  ;  leaving  after 
Appendix.  ga-^  gjjggj.  S01^  Edmund  Ironside,  and  Alfred  and  Edward , 

who  were  in  Normandy,  sent  thither  before,  as  is  above-rehearsed. 
This  Egelred,  although  he  was  miserably  assailed  and  vexed  of  his 
enemies,  yet  he  with  his  council  gave  forth  wholesome  laws,  contain- 
ing good  rules  and  lessons  for  all  judges  and  justices  to  learn  and 
follow.* 

a  wicked     Of  this  King  Egelred  I  find  noted  in  the  book  of  Roger  Hoveden, 
Jposld  by  that  he  deposed  and  deprived  of  his  possessions,  a  certain  judge  or  justice 
the  king,  named  Walgeatus,  the  son  of  one  Leonet,  for  false  judgment  and 
other  proud  doings,  whom,  notwithstanding,  he  loved  above  all  others. 


(1)  Laics  of  King  Egelred. — "  Omnis  judex  justus  niisericordiam  et  judicium  libeiet  in  omnibus, 
ut  inprimis  per  rectam  scientiam  dicat  emendationem  secundum  culpam,  et  earn  tamen  admensunt 
propter  indulgentiam.  Quaedam  culpae  reputantur  a  bonis  judicibus  secundian  rectum  emen- 
dandae,  quaedam  per  Dei  misericordiam  condonandae.  Judicia  debent  esse  sine  omni  haderunga, 
quod  non  parcatur  diviti  alicui  vel  enego,  amieo  vel  inimico:  jus  publicum  recitari.  Nihil  autem 
injustius  est,  quam  susceptio  munerum  pro  judicio  subvertendo :  quia  munera  excaecant  corda 
sapientum,  et  subvertunt  verba  justorum.  Dominus  Jesus  dixit :  '  in  quo  judicio  judicaveritis,  judi- 
cabimini.'  Timeat  omnis  judex  ac  diligat  Deum  judicem  suum,  ne  in  die  judicii  mutus  fiat,  et 
humiliatus  ante  oculos  judicis  cuncta  videntis.  Qui  innocentem  opprimit,  et  dimittit  noxiuro  pro 
pecunia,  vel  amicitia,  vel  odio,  vel  quacunque  factione,  opprimetur  ab  omnipotente  judice.  Et 
nullus  dominus,  nulla  potestas,  stultos  aut  improbos  judices  constituat,  quia  stultus  per  ignaviam, 
improbus  per  cupiditatem,  vitat  quam  didicit,  veritatem.  Gravius  enim  lacerantur  pauperes  a 
pravis  judicibus,  quam  a  cruentis  hostibus.  Nullus  hostis  acerbior,  nulla  pestis  erficacior  quam 
familiaris  inimicus.  Potest  aliquoties  homo  fuga  vel  defensione  vitare  pravos  inimicos.  Non 
ita  possunt  judices,  quoties  adversus  subditos  malis  desideriis  inflammantur.  Saepe  etiam  boni 
judices  habent  malos  vicarios  et  ministros  nefandos,  quorum  reatibus  ipsi  domini  constringuntur, 
si  non  eos  coerceant,  et  a  rapacitate  cohibeant.  Quia  Dominus  et  minister  saeculorum  ait,  non 
solum  male  agentes,  sed  omnes  consentientes  digni  sunt  aeterna  morte.  Saepe  etiam  pravi  judices 
judicium  pervertunt,  vel  respectant,  et  non  finiunt  causam,  donee  voluntas  eorum  impleatur.  Et 
quaiido  judicant,  non  opera,  sed  munera  considerant.  Impii  judices,  juxta  verbum  sapientum, 
sicut  rapaces  lupi  vespere  nil  residuant  usque  mane,  id  est,  de  praesenti  solum  vita  cogitant,  de 
futura  nihil  considerant.  Malorum  praepositorum  mos  est,  ut  quicquid  possuut  auferant,  et  vix 
necessariuro  pavum  quid  relinquant  eustentationi.    Iracundus  judex  non  potest  attendere  n-ctara 
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After  the  death  of  Egelred,  there  was  variance  among  the  Eng- 
lishmen about  the  election  of  their  king;  for  the  citizens  of  London, 
with  certain  other  lords,  named  Edmund,  the  eldest  son  of  Egelred, 
a  young  man  of  lusty  and  valiant  courage,  in  martial  adventures  both 
hardy  and  wise,  and  who  could  very  well  endure  all  pains ;  wherefore 
he  was  sirnamed  Ironside.  But  the  more  part  of  the  lords  favoured 
Canute,  the  son  of  Swanus,  especially  the  abbots,  bishops,  and  men  of 
the  spiritualty,  who  before  had  sworn  to  his  father.  By  means  of  this, 
many  great  battles  were  fought  between  these  two  martial  princes, 
first  in  Dorsetshire,  where  Canute  was  compelled  to  fly  the  field,  and 
after  that,  they  fought  another  battle  in  Worcestershire,  so  sore  that  Battles 
none  could  tell  who  had  the  better ;  but  either  for  weariness,  or  for  lack  j^mun"! 
of  day,  they  departed  one  from  the  other,  and  on  the  morrow  fought  te 
again,  but  Canute  was  then  compelled  to  forsake  the  field.  After 
this  they  met  in  Mercia,  and  there  fought  again  ;  where  Edmund,  as 
stories  say,  by  the  treason  of  that  false  Edric,  duke  of  Mercia,  whom 
he  before  had  received  to  favour,  had  the  worse.  Thus  there  were 
many  great  conflicts  between  these  two  princes,  but  upon  one  occasion, 
when  the  hosts  were  ready  to  join,  and  a  certain  time  of  truce  had  been 
taken  before  battle,  a  knight,  of  the  party  of  Edmund,  stood  up  upon 
a  high  place,  and  said  these  words  : — 

"  Daily  we  die,  and  none  hath  the  victory :  and  when  the  knights  a  witty 
be  dead  on  either  part,  then  the  dukes,  compelled  by  need,  shall  "ay Wood 
accord,  or  else  they  must  fight  alone,  and  this  kingdom  is  not  sufficient  Jjtween 
for  two  men,  which  sometimes  sufficed  seven.   But  if  the  covetousness  armies, 
of  lordship  in  these  twain  be  so  great,  that  neither  can  be  content  to 
take  part  and  live  by  the  other,  nor  the  one  under  the  other,  then  let 
them  fight  alone,  that  will  be  lords  alone.  If  all  men  fight,  still,  at  the 
last,  all  men  shall  be  slain,  and  none  left  to  be  under  their  lordship, 
nor  able  to  defend  the  king  that  shall  be,  against  strange  enemies  and 
nations."" 

These  words  were  so  well  approved  of  by  both  the  hosts  and  the  Two^ 
princes,  that  all  were  content  to  try  the  quarrel  between  those  two  fig/if 
only.    Then  the  place  and  time  were  appointed,  at  which  they  should  JaS2.t0 
both  meet  in  sight  of  the  two  hosts,  and  when  either  had  attacked  the 
other  with  sharp  swords  and  strokes,  on  the  motion  of  Canute,  as  some 
write,  hastily  they  were  both  agreed,  and  kissed  each  other,  to  the 
comfort  of  both  hosts  ;  and,  shortly  after,  they  agreed  upon  a  partition 
of  the  land,  and,  after  that,  during  their  lives  they  loved  as  brethren. 
Soon  after,  a  son  of  wicked  Edric,  by  the  instigation  of  his  father,  as  ad.ioi?. 
appeared  afterwards,  espied  when  King  Edmund  was  at  the  draught,  murder  of 
and  with  a  spear,  some  say  with  a  long  knife,  gave  him  a  secret  thrust,  king  E 
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judicii  satisfaction  em.  Nam  per  furoris  excsecationem,  non  perspicit  rectitudinis  claritatem. 
Justum  judicium,  ubi  non  persona  consideratur.  Scriptum  est :  non  attendas  personam  hominis  in 
iudicio,  nec  pro  aliquo  facies,  ut  a  vero  declines,  et  injuste  judices.  Susceptio  muneris  est  dimissio 
veritatis."— Ex  Historia  Bibliothecae  Jornalensis. 

(U  Edition  1563,  p.  1  J.    Ed.  1583,  p.  162.    Ed.  1596,  p.  146.    Ed  1654,  vol.  i.  p.  181.— Ed. 
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Canute,  whereof  the  said  Edmund  shortly  after  died,  after  that  he  had  reigned 
A.D.  ^vo  years.    He  left  behind  two  sons,  Edmund  and  Edward,  whom 
1017.  Edric,  the  wicked  duke,  after  the  death  of  their  father,  took  from  their 
mother,  not  knowing  yet  of  the  death  of  Edmund  her  husband,  and 
presented  them  to  King  Canute,  saluting  him  in  these  words,  "  Ave 
rex  solus."   Thus  Canute,  after  the  death  of  Edmund  Ironside,  was 
king  alone  of  the  whole  realm  of  England,  and  afterwards,  by  the 
<?Ed-°nS  advice  of  his  council,  he  sent  the  aforesaid  sons  of  Edmund  Ironside 
mund     to  his  brother  Swanus,  king  of  Sweden,  to  be  slain ;  who  abhorring 
sent  out  that  deed,  sent  them  to  Salomon,  king  of  Hungary,  where  Edmund 
slain.     being  married  to  the  king's  daughter,  died ;  Edward  was  married  to 
Agatha,  daughter  of  his  brother,  the  emperor,  Henry  IV.1 

When  Canute  was  established  in  the  kingdom,  he  called  a  parliament 
in  London,  where,  among  other  things  there  debated,  it  was  propounded 
to  the  bishops,  barons,  and  lords  of  parliament,  present,  whether, 
in  the  composition  made  between  Edmund  and  Canute,  there  was  any 
special  remembrance  made  of  the  children  or  brethren  of  Edmund,  by 
Flattery,  any  partition  of  any  part  of  the  land.    Whereunto  the  English  lords, 
anddim-y'  falsely  flattering  the  foreign  king,  and  speaking  against  their  own  minds, 
English1  as  a^S0  a©amst  their  native  country,  answered,  and  said,  "  Nay." 
lords.     Affirming,  moreover,  with  an  oath  (for  the  king's  pleasure)  that  they,  to 
the  uttermost  of  their  powers,  would  put  off  the  blood  of  Edmund  in 
all  that  they  might ;  by  reason  of  which  answer  and  promise,  many  of 
them  thought  to  have  purchased  with  the  king  great  favour.   But,  by 
the  just  retribution  of  God,  it  chanced  far  otherwise ;  for  many  of 
them,  or  the  most  part  (such  especially  as  Canute  did  perceive  to  be 
sworn  before-time  to  Edmund  and  his  heirs,  and  also  considering 
that  they  were  native  Englishmen)  he  mistrusted  and  disdained  ever 
after,  insomuch  that  some  he  exiled,   a  great  sort  he  beheaded, 
and  some,  by  God's  punishment,  died  suddenly,  among  whom  wicked 
Edric  also,  the  traitor,  although  with  his  sugared  words  he  continued 
a  while  in  the  king's  favour,  at  length  escaped  not  condign  reward  for 
his  deceivable  dealing.    For,  as  the  history  of  Jornalensis  recordeth, 
as  the  king  was  in  his  palace  beyond  the  Thames,  this  Edric,  being 
probably  accused,  or  else  suspected  of  the  king  before,  and  coming 
unto  him,  began  to  reckon  up  his  benefits  and  labours  bestowed  for 
his  sake,  first,  in  forsaking  and  betraying  Egelred,  then  in  slaying 
Dake      King  Edmund's  son,  with  many  such  other  deeds,  which  all,  for  his 
faiseCtrai-  sake,  he  had  done.   "  Well,"  saith  the  king,  "  thou  hast  here  rightly 
murderer  jU(%e(l  thyself,  and  worthily  thou  shalt  die  for  slaying  thy  natural 
kLwe    Prmce5  ano^  my  sworn  brother,"  and  so  commanded  him  to  be  bound 
warded!   immediately  hand  and  foot,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames.  Some 
stories  say,  that  when  he  had  saluted  the  king  with  "Ave  rex  solus," 
and  showed  him  the  slaying  of  Edmund,  Canute,  promising  that  he 
would  make  him,  therefore,  higher  than  all  the  lords  of  the  realm,  com- 
manded his  head  to  be  stricken  off,  and  to  be  set  upon  London  bridge, 
and  his  body  to  be  cast  into  the  town-ditch  :  and  thus  with  shame 
ended  he  his  wretched  life ;  as  all  they  commonly  do,  who,  with  like 
dissimulation,  seek  the  destruction  of  their  prince,  and  of  their 
Thebro-  country. 

Edmund  Tms  Canute,  shortly  after  the  death  of  King  Edmund,  by  the 
ironside  counsel  of  Edric,  exiled  Edwy,  being  brother  unto  King  Edmund, 

(1)  See  Appendix,  respecting  the  eirors  in  this  statement. — £r. 
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called  rex  rusticorum,  'the  king  of  churls;'  but  afterwards,  he  was  recon-  canut*. 
ciled  again  to  the  king's  favour,  and,  lastly,  slain  by  certain  of  the  a.D. 
king's  secretaries,  or  servants.    Also,  through  the  counsel  of  the  said  1040. 
Edric,  and  of  Emma  his  wife,  he  sent  the  two  sons  of  Edmund  Iron- 
side,  Edmund  and  Edward,  to  his  brother  Swanus,  king  of  Denmark, 
to  be  slain,  as  is  before  said.1 

In  the  mean  time  Swanus,  king  of  Denmark,  brother  to  Canute.  Appendix 
died ;  wherefore  that  land  fell  to  Canute,  who  soon  after  sailed  thither, 

Canute 

and  took  possession  of  it,  and  after  he  had  set  it  in  order,  he  returned  king  of' 
to  England  and  married  Emma,  late  wife  of  Egelred,  and  by  her  he 
had  a  son,  called  Hardeknight,  or  Hardicanute.  Moreover  this  Canute  jTjJJJJ  of 
assembled  a  parliament  at  Oxford,  where  it  was  agreed  that  English-  Egeired. 
men  and  Danes  should  hold  the  laws  made  by  King  Edgar,  because 
they  were  thought  so  good  and  reasonable  above  any  other  laws.  Thus 
the  Danes  being  in  England  began,  by  little  and  little,  to  be  Christian 
men.  Canute  went  to  Rome,  and  returning  again  to  England,  go-  Appendix. 
verned  that  land  the  space  of  twenty  years,  leaving  after  him  two  sons, 
Harold  and  Hardicanute  ;  which  latter  was  made  king  of  Denmark 
in  his  father's  time.  A.D.1035. 

Harold  I.,  called  Harefoot  for  his  activity  and  swiftness,  son  to  Harold 
Canute  by  Elgina,  his  first  wife,  began  his  reign  over  England  foane^' 
a.d.  1036.    Of  him  little  is  left  in  memory,  save  that  he  banished 
his  step-mother  Emma,  and  took  her  goods  and  jewels  from  her. 

Hardicanute,  being  king  of  Denmark,  and  second  son  to  Canute  by  Hardica- 
his  last  wife  Emma,  was  next  king  of  England.    In  the  time  of  these  Eofthe 
Danish  kings,  there  was  one  Godwin,  an  earl  in  England,  who  had  been  p^|°n 
before  in  great  favour  with  Canute,  for  his  acts  done  in  Denmark  kings 
against  the  Norwegians  ;  who  afterwards  married  the  sister  (some  say  S^ioSl 
the  daughter)  of  Canute.    This  Godwin  was  of  a  cruel  and  subtle  wit,  Appendix. 
as  is  instanced  not  a  little  by  the  sons  of  King  Egelred;  for  when 
those  two,  whose  names  were  Alfred  and  Edward,  came  from  Nor- 
mandy into  England,  to  visit  their  mother  Emma,  and  brought  with 
them  a  great  company  of  Normans,  this  Godwin  (having  a  daughter 
called  Godith,  whom  he  thought  to  marry  to  Edward,  and  set  him  up 
to  be  king),  to  bring  his  purpose  about,  used  this  device,  namely,  to  per- 
suade King  Hardicanute,  and  the  lords,  not  to  suffer  those  Normans  to 
be  within  the  realm  for  jeopardy,  but  rather  to  punish  them  for  example: 
by  which  means  he  obtained  authority  to  order  the  matter  himself, 
wherefore  he  met  them  on  Guild  down,  and  there  most  wretchedly  j^Ji^J? 
murdered,  or  rather  martyred  the  greater  number  of  the  Normans,  and  win 
that  without  provocation.   For,  as  Swanus  before  had  tithed  the  monks  SfeNor- 
of  Canterbury,  so  he,  with  a  cruel- company  of  English  soldiers,  slew  mans- 
nine  of  the  said  Normans,  and  saved  the  tenth.    And  yet,  passing  the 
fury  of  Swanus,  as  not  contented  with  that  tyranny,  he  tithed  again 
the  said  tithe,  and  slew  every  tenth  knight,  and  that  by  cruel  torment, 
as  winding  their  entrails  out  of  their  bodies,  as  writeth  Ranulphus. 
Among  his  other  deeds,  he  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  elder  brother,  A1 
Alfred,  and  sent  him  to  the  abbey  of  Ely,  where  he,  being  fed  with  son  of' 
bread  and  water,  endured  not  long.    By  some  writers  it  is  recorded,  rifh?heii 
that  he  was  there  slain  with  the  aforenamed  torment,  and  that  Edward  t0  the 

crown 

was  conveyed  by  some  one  to  his  mother  ;  who,  fearing  the  treason  of  torment- 
Godwin,  sent  him  soon  over  the  sea  into  Normandy  again.    This  cruel  death. 

(1)  See  p.  80,  note  (1).— Ed. 
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Canute-  act  of  Godwin  and  his  men  against  the  innocent  Normans,  whether  it 
A.D.  came  of  himself,  or  of  the  king's  setting  on,  seemeth  to  me  to  be  the 
1Q41-  cause  why  the  justice  of  God  did  shortly  after  revenge  the  quarrel  of 
why  God  these  Normans,  in  conquering  and  subduing  the  English  nation  by 
thifw  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  Normans  who  came  with  him.  For 
qu^ecTby  so  was  <just  anc^  ^S^t,  that  as  the  Normans,  coming  with  a  natural 
the  Nor-  English  prince,  were  murdered  of  Englishmen  ;  so  afterwards,  the 
mans*     Englishmen  should  be  slain  and  conquered  by  the  Normans,  coming 

with  a  foreign  king,  not  being  of  their  natural  country. 
Hardi-°f  Then  it  followeth  in  the  story,  that  this  King  Hardicanute,  when 
canute.  he  had  reigned  two  years,  being  merry  at  Lambeth,  suddenly  was 
A.D.1041.  stricken  dumb,  and  fell  down  to  the  ground,  and  within  eight  days 
died  without  issue,  a.  d.  1041.  He  was  the  last  that  reigned  in 
England  of  the  blood  of  the  Danes. 
Godwin  e  a^oresai(l  Godwin  had,  by  the  daughter  of  Canute,  his  wife, 

but  one  son,  who  was  drowned.  By  his  second  wife  he  had  six  sons ; 
to  wit,  Swanus,  Harold,  Tostius,  Wilmot,  Sixth  or  Surth,  and  Leofric, 
with  one  daughter,  called  Goditha,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  King 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

Concerning  the  story  of  this  Alfred,  I  find  it  somewhat  otherwise 
reported  in  our  English  chronicles,  that  it  should  be  after  the  death 
of  Hardicanute ;  forasmuch  as  the  earls  and  barons  after  his  death 
assembled  and  made  a  council,  that  never  after,  any  of  the  Danes1  blood 
should  be  king  of  England,  for  the  despite  that  they  had  done  to 
stated    Englishmen.    For  ever  before,  if  the  English  and  the  Danes  hap- 
she  Eng-  pened  to  meet  upon  a  bridge,  the  Englishmen  were  not  so  hardy  as  to 
18  '      move  a  foot,  but  stood  still  till  the  Danes  had  passed  over.  And, 
moreover,  if  the  Englishmen  had  not  bowed  down  their  heads  to  do 
reverence  to  the  Danes,  they  would  have  been  beaten  and  defiled. 
For  these  despites  and  villanies  they  were  driven  out  of  the  land 
after  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  for  they  had  no  lord  that  might  main- 
tain them;  and  after  this  manner  the  Danes  so  evacuated  England, 
that  they  never  came  again.1 

The  earls  and  barons,  by  their  common  assent  and  council,  sent 
into  Normandy  for  these  two  brethren,  Alfred  and  Edward,  intend- 
ing to  crown  Alfred,  the  elder  brother,  and  to  make  him  king  of 
England  ;  and  to  this  the  earls  and  barons  made  their  oath.  But  the 
Earl  Godwin  of  West  Sax,  falsely  and  traitorously  thought  to  slay 
these  two  brethren,  as  soon  as  they  came  into  England,  to  the  intent 
that  he  might  make  Harold  his  son  king ;  which  son  he  had  by  his 
wife,  Hardicanute' s  daughter,  who  was  a  Dane.2  So  this  Godwin 
went  privily  to  Southampton,  to  meet  the  two  brethren  at  their 
landing ;  and  thus  it  fell  out,  that  the  messengers  who  went  (saith 
mine  author)  into  Normandy,  found  only  Alfred  the  elder  brother, 
for  Edward  his  younger  brother  was  gone  to  Hungary,  to  speak  with 
his  cousin,  the  outlaw,  who  was  Edmund  Ironside's  son. 
Aiured,or  ^nen  Alfred  had  heard  these  messengers,  and  perceived  their 
Bon  of  tidings,  he  thanked  God,  and  hastening  with  all  speed  to  England, 
Egefred  arrived  at  Southampton.  There  Godwin,  the  false  traitor,  having 
knowledge  of  his  coming,  welcomed  and  received  him  with  much  joy, 


<])  Taken  out  of  the  English  story  or  chronicle  compiled  by  certain  English  clerks. 
(2)  See  Appendix. 
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pretending  to  lead  him  to  London,  where  the  barons  waited  to  make  Canute. 
him  king ;  and  so  they  together  passed  forth  toward  London.  But  A.l\ 
when  they  came  to  Guild  clown,  the  traitor  commanded  all  his  men  to  1041. 
slay  all  that  wrere  in  Alfred's  company,  who  came  with  him  from  Nor- 
mandy,  and  after  that  to  take  Alfred,  and  to  lead  him  into  the  isle 
of  Ely,  where  they  should  put  out  both  his  eyes,  and  so  they  did ;  for 
they  slew  all  the  company  that  were  there,  to  the  number  of  twelve 
gentlemen,  who  came  with  Alfred  from  Normandy,  and  after  that 
they  took  Alfred,  and  in  the  isle  of  Ely  they  executed  their  commis- 
sion. That,  done,  they  opened  his  body,  took  out  his  bowels,  and 
setting  a  stake  into  the  ground,  fastened  an  end  of  his  bowels  there- 
unto, and  with  needles  of  iron  they  pricked  his  tender  body,  thereby 
causing  him  to  go  about  the  stake,  till  all  his  bowels  were  drawn  out. 
So  died  this  innocent  Alfred  or  Alured,  being  the  right  heir  to  the 
crown,  through  treason  of  wicked  Godwin.  When  the  lords  of  Eng- 
land heard  thereof,  and  how  Alfred,  who  should  have  been  their  king, 
was  put  to  death  through  the  false  traitor  Godwin,  they  were  won- 
drous WToth ;  and  sware  between  God  and  them  that  he  should  die  a 
worse  death  than  did  Edric,  who  betrayed  his  lord,  Edmund  Ironside; 
and  would  immediately  have  put  him  to  death,  but  that  the  traitor 
fled  thence  into  Denmark,  and  there  remained  four  years  and  more, 
losing  all  his  lands  in  England. 

Another  Latin  story  I  have,  bearing  no  name,  which  saith  that  this 
coming  in  of  Alfred  and  the  Normans  was  in  the  time  of  Harold, 
Canute's  son.1  Also  how  Godwin,  after  he  pretended  great  amity  to 
them,  suddenly  in  the  night  came  upon  them  at  Guildford,  and  after 
he  had  tithed  the  Normans,  sent  Alfred  to  Harold  in  London  ;  who 
sent  him  to  the  isle  of  Ely,  and  caused  his  eyes  to  be  put  out.  And 
thus  much  of  Canute,  and  of  his  sons,  Harold  and  Hardicanute. 

Besides  these  two  sons,  Canute  had  also  a  daughter  named  Gunikla,  Guniida, 
married  to  Henry  III,  emperor.  Of  her  some  wTrite,  that  she  being  Henn  the 
accused  to  the  emperor  of  spouse-breach,  and  having  no  champion  or 
knight  that  would  fight  for  her,  after  the  manner  of  that  country,  for 
trial  of  her  cause,  a  certain  little  dwarf  or  boy,  whom  she  brought 
with  her  out  of  England,  stirred  up  of  God,  fought  in  her  cause  against 
a  mighty  big  German,  of  a  monstrous  greatness ;  which  silly  dwarf, 
cutting  by  chance  the  sinews  of  his  leg,  afterwards  struck  him  to  the 
ground,  and  cut  off  his  head,  and  so  saved  the  life  of  the  queen ; 
if  that  be  true  which  Malmesbury  and  Fabian  report. 

Of  this  Canute  it  is  storied  that  he,  following  much  the  supersti-  Canute 
tion  of  Egelnoth,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  and  there  founded  an  hospital  for  English  pilgrims.    He  gave 
the  pope  precious  gifts,  and  burdened  the  land  with  a  yearly  tribute,  [^e^spi 
called  the  Rome-shot.    He  shrined  the  body  of  Berinus,  and  gave  English 
great  lands  and  ornaments  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Winchester ;  ^"enis" 
he  also  builded  St.  Benet's  in  Norfolk,  which  wras  before  a  hermi-  shotcon- 
tage  ;  likewise  St.  Edmundsburv,  which  King  Athelstan  before  01'-  him. 
clained  for  a  college  of  priests,  lie  turned  to  an  abbey  of  monks  of  aJZU**. 
St.  Benet's  order. 

Henry,  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,2  maketh  mention  of  this  Canute, 
as  doth  also  Polydore,3  that  he,  after  his  coming  fiom  Rome,  walking 

(I)  Ex  historia  ignoti  authoris.  (2)  Lib.  vi.  (3)  L;b  vii. 

G2 


emperor 
Appen.ii.i 


jnt  to 
liome, 
and 

founded 
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Vanute-  upon  a  time  by  the  port  of  Southampton  (but,  as  Polydore  saith, 
A.  D.  and  Fabian  affirmeth  the  same,  it  was  by  the  Thames'  side  in  London), 
1011.  when  his  flatterers  coming  about  him,  began  to  exalt  him  with  high 
~  words,  calling  him  a  king  of  all  kings,  most  mighty,  who  had  under 
flatterers  his  subjection  both  the  people,  the  land,  and  also  the  sea :  Canute, 
backs     revolving  this  matter  in  his  mind  (whether  for  pride  of  his  heart 
princes,    exalted,  or  whether  to  try  and  refel  their  flattering  words),  commanded 
his  chair  of  state  to  be  brought  to  the  sea  side,  at  what  time  the  tide 
should  begin  to  flow.    Polydore  saith  that  no  seat  was  brought;  but 
sitting  upon  his  garments,  being  folded  together  under  him,  there 
charged  and  commanded  the  floods  arising  and  coming  towards  his  feet, 
Canute    that  they  should  touch  neither  him  nor  his  clothes.    But  the  water, 
therseath  keeping  his  ordinary  course,  came  nearer  and  nearer,  first  to  his  feet, 
t>a<Sand  anc^  so  gro^i11©  higher,  began  to  wash  him  well-favouredly ;  where- 
with the  king  abashed,  and  partly  also  afeard,  start  back,  and  look- 
ing at  his  lords,  "  Lo,"  saith  he,  "  ye  call  me  such  a  mighty  king, 
and  yet  I  cannot  command  back  this  little  water  to  stay  at  my  word, 
but  it  is  ready  to  drown  me.    Wherefore  all  earthly  kings  may  know 
that  all  their  powers  be  but  vain,  and  that  none  is  worthy  to  have  the 
name  of  a  king,  but  he  alone  who  hath  all  things  subject  to  the  power 
and  authority  of  his  word,  who  is  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
rh^King       Creator  aDove  of  all  things,  the  Father  of  our  Christ  and  Lord, 
of kmgs,  who  with  him  for  ever  is  to  be  glorified:  him  let  us  worship  and 
onordT1  ext°l  for  our  King  for  ever."  After  this,  as  histories  witness,  he  never 
suffered  the  crown  to  come  upon  his  head,  but  went  to  Winchester, 
or,  as  some  say,  to  Canterbury ;  but  both  those  accounts  may  be  true, 
for  his  going  to  Canterbury  was  to  acknowledge  that  there  was  a  Lord 
much  higher,  and  of  more  power  than  he  himself  was,  and  therewithal 
to  render  up  his  crown  for  ever.    With  that,  Egelnoth,  archbishop  of 
Appf'dix.  Canterbury,  informed  him  of  the  image  of  the  crucifix  beforemen- 
tioned,  which  dissolved  the  matter  between  married  priests  and  life  of 
monks,  and  did  many  other  miracles  more,  being  then  at  Winchester ; 
whereupon  the  king,  provoked  to  go  to  Winchester  to  the  rood,  there 
resigned  his  regal  crown,  and  made  the  rood  king  over  all  the  land, 
put  "on  a      Here  is  also  to  be  noted  in  this  Canute,  that  although,  as  is  said, 
cross°r    he  submitted  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  King  Edgar's  laws, 
yet  afterwards,  in  process  of  time,  he  set  forth  peculiar  laws  of  his 
own,  among  which,  divers  there  be  that  concern  as  well  causes  ecclesi- 
astical, as  also  temporal.    Whereby  it  may  appear,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  spiritual  matters  did  not  then  depend  upon  the  bishop  of 
EngfaSndf  Rome,  but  appertained  to  the  lawful  authority  of  the  temporal  prince, 
mnch38   110  ^ess  ^an       matters  and  causes  temporal,  as  by  certain  ordinances 
right  in    of  the  aforesaid  Canute  may  be  well  perceived.1 

And  here  is  an  end  of  the  Danish  kings.    Now  to  the  English 
ings  again,  whose  right  line  cometh  in,  in  Edward  here  following. 


The 
king 
crown 


causes 
spiritual 
as  tem- 
poral 


(1)  Laws  of  Canute,  in  matters  ecclesiastical. — "  Pecunia  sepulturae  justum  est  ut  aperta  terra 
reddatur.    Si  aliquod  corpus  a  sua  parochia  deferatur  in  aliam,  pecunia  sepulturae,"  &c. 

In  English  : — "  It  is  meet,  and  right,  that  in  funerals  money  be  given  for  opening  the  earth.  _ 

"  If  any  body,  or  corse,  be  carried  out  of  its  own  parish  into  another,  the  money  of  the  burial 
shall  pertain  by  the  law  to  its  own  parish  church. 

"  All  ordinances  and  ceremonies  of  God,  let  them  be  observed  as  need  in  all  things  requireth. 

"  Upon  the  Sunday  we  forbid  all  public  fairs  or  markets,  all  synods  or  conventicles,  huntings, 
or  any  such  secular  actions  to  be  exercised,  unless  urgent  necessity  compel  thereunto. 

"  Let  every  christian  man  prepare  himself  thrice  a  year,  to  approach  to  the  receiving  of  the 
Lord's  body  :  so  to  eat  the  same,  as  not  to  his  judgment,  but  to  his  wholesome  remedy. 
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Edward 
the  Con- 
fessor* 

EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR.1  ajT" 

1043. 

Forasmuch  as  God,  who  is  the  only  maker  of  heirs,  of  his  mercy 
and  providence,  thought  it  so  good,  after  the  woeful  captivity  of  this 
English  nation,  to  grant  now  some  respite  of  deliverance,  in  taking 
away  the  Danish  kings  without  any  issue  left  behind  them  ;  who 
reigning  here  in  England,  kept  the  English  people  in  miserable  subjec- 
tion about  the  space  of  eight  and  twenty  years,  and,  from  their  first 
landing  in  the  time  of  King  Brightric,  wasted  and  vexed  this  land  England 
the  term  of  254  years2:  now  their  tyranny  here  coming  to  an  end,  by  the 
the  next  election  and  right  to  the  crown  fell,  as  appertained,  to  ^yl^l 
Edward,  the  younger  son  of  King  Egelred  and  Emma,  a  true-bred 
Englishman,  who  had  been  now  long  banished  in  Normandy,  as  is 
above  declared ;  a  man  of  gentle  and  soft  spirit,  more  appliable  to  other 
men's  council,  than  able  to  trust  to  his  own ;  of  nature  and  condition 
so  given  from  all  war  and  bloodshed,  that,  being  in  his  banishment,  he 
wished  rather  to  continue  all  his  life  long  in  that  private  estate,  than 
by  war  or  bloodshed  to  aspire  to  any  kingdom.  This  Edward,  after 
the  death  of  Canute  II.,  or  Hardicanute,  being  sent  for  by  the  lords  into 
Normandy,  to  take  possession  of  the  realm,  although  he  something 
mistrusted  the  inconstant  and  fickle  heads  of  Englishmen,  yet,  having 
sufficient  pledges  laid  for  him  in  Normandy,  came  over,  accompanied 
by  a  few  Normans,  and  not  long  after  was  crowned  at  Winchester,  £ing  j 

.  ~  Edward 

a.d.  1043,  by  Edsine,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Not  long  crowned 
after  that,  he  married  Goditha,  or  Editha,  daughter  of  Earl  Godwin,  iSuws. 
whom  he  treated  after  such  a  sort,  that  he  lived  with  her  as  though  /lPPseZ,x. 
she  had  not  been  his  wife.  Whether  it  were  for  hate  of  her  kin,  as 
most  likely  it  was,  or  for  love  of  chastity,  it  remaineth  uncertain,  but 
most  writers  agree  that  he  continued  his  life  in  this  manner ;  for  the 
which  he  is  highly  exalted  among  our  story- writers,  and  called  holy 
King  Edward.  After  he  had  thus  taken  upon  him  the  government 
of  the  realm,  he  guided  the  same  with  much  wisdom  and  justice  for 
the  space  of  four  and  twenty  years,  lacking  two  months  ;  from  whom 
issued,  as  out  of  a  fountain,  much  godliness,  mercy,  pity,  and  liberality 
toward  the  poor ;  gentleness  and  justice  toward  all  men  ;  and,  in  all 
honest  life,  he  gave  a  virtuous  example  to  his  people.  He  discharged 
the  Englishmen  from  the  great  tribute  called  Dane-gilt,  which  before- 
time  was  yearly  levied  to  the  great  impoverishing  of  the  people.  He 
subdued  the  Scots  and  the  Welshmen,  who  in  their  borders  began  to 
rebel  against  him.  In  much  peace  he  continued  his  reign,  having  no 
foreign  enemy  to  assault  him  :  albeit,  as  some  chronicles  do  show, 
certain  Danes  and  Norwegians  there  were,  who  intended  to  set  upon 
England,  but  as  they  were  taking  shipping,  there  was  brought  to  them 
first  one  bowl,  then  another,  of  mead3  or  methe,  to  drink  for  a  bon 

"  If  a  minister  of  the  altar  do  kill  any  man,  or  have  entangled  himself  in  any  notorious  crime, 
let  him  be  deprived  both  of  his  order  and  his  dignity. 

"  If  any  married  woman,  her  husband  being  alive,  have  committed  adultery,  and  the  same 
be  proved ;  to  her  open  shame  in  the  world,  let  her  have  her  nose  and  ears  cut  off. 

"  Let  every  widow,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  remain  sole  twelve  months ;  or  if  she 
marry,  let  her  lose  her  jointure." 

(1)  Edition  1563,  p.  11.    Ed.  1583,  p.  164.    Ed.  1596,  p.  148.    Ed.  1684,  vol.  i.  p.  183.— Ed. 

(2)  See  p.  5,  note  (6),  and  vol.  i.  p.  378,  note  (3). 

'3)  Me0n  [methe],  in  Greek,  signifieth  drunkenness. 
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Edward,  vlage.     Tims  one  cup  coming  after  another,   after  drink  came 
th/sssor~  drunkenness,  after  drunkenness  followed  jangling,  of  jangling  came 
—  strife,  and  strife  turned  unto  stripes,  whereby  many  were  slain,  and 
1052    ^ne  others  returned  to  their  homes  again ;  and  thus,  the  merciful  provi- 
 dence  of  the  Lord  disposed  of  that  journey. 

accu-        In  the  time  of  this  Edward,  Emma  his  mother  was  accused  of  being 
SiTst    familiar  with  Alwin,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  ;  upon  which  accusation, 
tf TlcinV'  ^7  counsel  of  Earl  Godwin,,  he  took  from  her  many  of  her  jewels,  and 
mother?  *  caused  her  to  be  kept  a  deal  more  strictly  in  the  abbey  of  W arwel, 
and  the  bishop  to  be  committed  to  the  examination  of  the  clergy. 
Polydore  saith  they  were  both  in  prison  at  Winchester,  where  she, 
sorrowing  the  defame  both  of  herself  and  the  bishop,  and  trusting 
to  her  conscience,  desired  justice  of  them,  offering  herself  as  ready  to 
abide  any  lawful  trial,  yea,  although  it  were  the  sharpest.  Then 
divers  of  the  bishops  made  entreaty  to  the  king  for  them  both, 
and  had  obtained  the  suit,  had  not  Robert,  then  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, stopped  it ;  who,  not  well  content  with  their  labour,  said 
•f     unto  them,  "  My  brethren,  how  dare  you  defend  her  who  is  so 
unworthy  the  name  of  a  woman  ?    She  hath  defamed  her  own  son 
+     the  king,  and  hath  lowered  herself  with  the  bishop.    And  if  it  be  so, 
that  the  woman  will  purge  the  priest,  who  shall  then  purge  the  woman, 
who  is  accused  of  consenting  to  the  death  of  her  son  Alfred,  and  who 
procured  venom  to  the  poisoning  of  her  son  Edward  ?    But,  whether 
she  be  guilty  or  guiltless,  if  she  will  go  barefoot  for  herself  four  steps, 
and  for  the  bishop  five,  continually  upon  nine  ploughshares  fire  hot, 
and  escape  harmless,  he  shall  be  assoiled  of  this  challenge,  and 
she  also."    To  this  she  agreed,  and  the  day  was  appointed,  on  which 
the  king  and  a  great  part  of  his  nobles  were  present,  save  only 
Robert,  the  archbishop.    This  Robert  had  been  a  monk  of  a  house 
in  Normandy,  and  a  helper  of  the  king  in  his  exile,  and  so  by  the 
sending  for  of  the  king,  came  over  and  was  made  first  bishop  of  London, 
and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    Then  was  she  led  blind- 
Faise  ac-  fold  unto  the  place  between  two  men,  where  the  irons  lay  burning 
purged11  n°t-.  and  passed  the  nine  shares  unhurt.    At  last,  said  she,  "  Good 
by  hot     Lord,  when  shall  I  come  to  the  place  of  my  purgation  ?"  When 
they  then  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  that  she  was  past  the  pain, 
she  kneeled  down,  giving  God  thanks.    Then  the  king  repented,  saith 
the  story,  and  restored  unto  her  what  he  had  before  taken  from  her, 
and  asked  her  forgiveness  ;  but  the  archbishop  fled  into  Normandy. 
a  d.  105?.     Near  about  this  time,  about  the  tenth  year  of  this  reign,  fell  passing 
mow' and  8Teat  snow  from  the  beginning  of  January,  to  the  seventeenth  day  of 
mor-      March.    After  which  ensued  a  great  mortality  of  men,  murrain 
tahty.     Q£  ca^]e^  anc[  by  lightning  the  corn  was  wonderfully  blasted  and  wasted. 
Appendix.      Not  long  after  this,  Eustace  earl  of  Boulogne,  who  had  married 
King  Edward's  sister,  came  into  England,  through  the  occasion  of 
whom,  when  execution  should  be  done  upon  the  citizens  of  Dover 
for  a  fray  between  them  and  the  eaiTs  men,  variance  happened 
between  King  Edward  and  Earl  Godwin  ;   who,  perceiving  that 
he  could  not  withstand  the  king's  malice,  although  he  gathered 
Sin  ou£  a  Sreat  company  to  work  therein  what  he  could,  fled  into  Flanders, 
lawed.     and  was  outlawed  with  his  five  sons.    King  Edward  repudiated 
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his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  said  Godwin  ;  but  the  second  year  after, 
by  mediators,  he  was  reconciled  to  the  king  again,  and  called  from  /Lor." 
banishment,  and  for  his  good  a-bearing  he  gave  for  pledges  his  son   A  D 
Wilmot  and  grandson  Hacus,  who  were  sent  to  the  duke  of  Nor-  jq52. 
mandy,  there  to  be  kept.1 

Daring  the  time  of  the  outlawry  of  Godwin,  William  the  Bastard,  William, 
duke  of  Normandy,  came  with  a  goodly  company  into  England  to  see  Norman- 
King  Edward,  and  was  honourably  received  :  to  whom  the  king  made  f0y'Ec°^es 
great  cheer,  and  at  his  return  enriched  him  with  great  gifts  and  land, 
pleasures  ;  and  there,  as  some  write,  made  promise  to  him  that,  if 
he  died  without  issue,  the  said  William  should  succeed  him  in  the 
kingdom  of  England. 

In  this  king's  reign  lived  Marianus  Scotus,  the  story-writer. 3  As 
concerning  the  end  of  Earl  Godwin,  the  cruel  murderer  of  Alfred  and 
of  the  Normans,  although  divers  histories  diversely  do  vary,  yet  in 
this  the  most  part  do  agree,  that  as  he  sat  at  the  table  with  King  Ed- 
ward at  Windsor,  it  happened  one  of  the  cup-bearers,  one  of  Earl 
Godwin's  sons,  to  stumble  and  recover  again,  so  that  he  did  shed  none 
of  the  drink ;  whereat  Godwin  laughed,  and  said  how  the  one  brother 
had  sustained  the  other.2  With  which  words  the  king  calling  to  mind 
his  brother's  death,  who  was  slain  by  Godwin,  beheld  the  earl,  saying, 
"  So  should  my  brother  Alfred  have  holpen  me,  had  not  Godwin 
been."  Godwin  then,  fearing  the  king's  displeasure  to  be  newly 
kindled,  after  many  words  in  excusing  himself,  said,  "  So  might  I 
safely  swaliow  this  morsel  of  bread,  as  I  am  guiltless  of  the  deed  The 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  bread,  forthwith  he  was  choked,  death  o. 
Then  the  king  commanded  him  to  be  drawn  from  the  table  ;  and  so  Godwin, 
he  was  conveyed  by  Harold  his  son  to  Winchester,  and  there  buried,  a.d.ioss. 

About  the  thirteenth  year  of  this  king's  reign,  the  said  King  Ed-  Edward 
ward  sent  Aldred,  bishop  of  Worcester,  to  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  iaw,  son 
praying  him  that  he  would  send  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  that  his  Jj^jj" 
cousin  Edward,  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  might  come  to  England,  ironside 
forsomuch  as  he  intended  to  make  him  king  after  him,  who  was  called 
Edward  the  Outlaw  ;  the  which  request  was  fulfilled,  so  that  he  came 
into  England  with  his  wife  Agatha,  and  with  his  children,  to  wit, 
Edgar  Etheling,  Margaret,  and  Christina.    But  the  year  after  his  a.d.io56. 
return  into  the  realm,  this  Edward  deceased  in  London,  and  was  Edward, 
buried  at  Westminster,  or,  as  .Tornalensis  saith,  at  Paul's  church  in  Edmund 
London.    After  whose  decease,  the  king  then  received  Edgar  Ethel-  ironside, 
ing  his  son  as  his  own  child,  thinking  to  make  him  his  heir ;  but  fear- 
ing partly  the  inconstant  mutability  of  the  Englishmen,  partly  the  Willi 
pride  and  malice  of  Harold,  the  son  of  Godwin,  and  of  others  (per-  duke  of' 
ceiving  thereby  that  he  could  not  bring  that  his  purpose  well  to  pass),  JyladSt. 
he  directed  solemn  ambassadors  unto  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  [|;dt£fir 
his  kinsman,  admitting  and  assigning  him  to  be  his  lawful  heir,  next  crown, 
to  succeed  after  him  to  the  crown. 

After  the  death  of  Godwin,  Harold  his  son  waxed  so  in  the  king's 
favour,  that  he  ruled  the  most  and  greatest  causes  of  the  realm,  and 
was  lieutenant  of  the  king's  army ;  who,  with  his  brother  Toston  or 
Tostius,  sent  by  the  king  against  the  Welshmen,  subdued  their 


(1)  Foxe  says,  erroneously,  "his  two  sons  Biornon  and  Tostius."    See  Appendix. 

(2)  Ex  Jornal.;  Malmesb. ;  Polydor.;  Fab.  et  aliis. 

(3)  See  Appendix. 
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Edward  rebellion.     But   afterward,   such  envy  grew  between    these  two 
fessor'  brethren,  for  that  Tostius  saw  his  brother  Harold  so  greatly  advanced 
~  ^    in  the  king's  favour,  that  at  Hereford  Tostius  slew  all  his  brother's 
1Q56'  men  ;  whom  when  he  had  cut  in  pieces,  he  powdered  their  quarters 
Graceless  and  mangled  parts  in  barrels  of  salt,  vinegar,  wine,  and  other  liquors, 
children   That  done,  he  made  a  power  against  his  brother  Harold,  being  king, 
ed&fatiien  with  the  aid  of  certain  Danes  and  Norwegians,  and  fought  a  battle 
with  him  in  the  North,  as  after  shall  follow  (God  willing)  to  be  seen. 
So  ungracious  were  these  wicked  children  of  Earl  Godwin,  that  if 
they  had  seen  any  fair  mansion  or  manor-place,  they  would  slay  the 
owner  thereof  with  all  his  kindred,  and  enter  the  possession  thereof 
themselves. 

At  length  it  came  in  the  mind  of  this  Harold  to  sail  over  the  sea, 
as  Polydore  saith,  unto  Normandy,  to  see  his  brother  Wilmot,  as  also 
his  cousin  Hacus,1  whom  the  king  had  sent  thither  to  be  kept  for 
pledges,  as  ye  heard  before.    Polydore  saith,  "  These  pledges  were 
Tostius  and  Biornan     but  that  cannot  be,  for  Tostius  was  then  in 
England.     But,  as  Henry  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  saith,  his 
journey  was  into  Flanders,  as  seemeth  more  like ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  that  Harold,  who  was  a  doer  in  the  cruel  murder  of  Alfred 
and  of  the  Normans,  would  venture  into  Normandy,  and  therefore 
more  like  it  is,  that  his  sailing  was  into  Flanders.    But,  as  the  story 
proceedeth,  he,  being  in  the  course  of  sailing,  was  weather-driven  by 
Harold,    tempest  into  the  province  of  Ponthieu,  where  he  was  taken  as  a  pri- 
theCNobr-  soner>  and  sent  to  Duke  William  of  Normandy  ;  to  whom  he  was 
mans,     made  to  swear,  that  he  in  time  following  should  marry  his  daughter, 
prormseth  ^e  death  0f  King  Edward,  he  should  keep  the  land  of 

to  juany  England  to  his  behoof,  according  to  the  will  and  mind  of  Edward, 
daughter  a^er  some  writers,  and  so  to  live  in  great  honour  and  dignity,  next 
and°to   '  unto  him  in  the  realm.    This  promise  faithfully  made  to  the  duke, 
reairnfor  Harold  returneth  to  England  with  his  cousin1  Hacus,  the  son  of  his 
hoof6     brother  Swanus,  delivered  unto  him  ;  but  Wilmot,  brother  of  Harold, 
the  duke  keepeth  still  for  performance  of  the  covenants.  Thus  Harold, 
I  say,  returning  home,  sheweth  the  king  all  that  he  had  done  in  the 
aforesaid  matters,  wherewith  the  king  was  well  contented.  Whereby 
it  may  be  gathered  that  king  Edward  was  right  well  willing  that  Duke 
William  should  reign  after  him,  and  also  it  seemeth  not  unlike  but 
that  he  had  given  him  his  promise  thereunto  before. 
Eari  Leo-     Among  all  that  were  true  and  trusty  to  King  Edward  of  the  Eng- 
Sd faith-  ^sn  nobility,  none  had  like  commendation  as  had  Leofric,  earl  of 
Mercia  and  of  Chester.    This  Leofric  purchased  many  great  liberties 
for  the  town  of  Coventry,  and  made  it  free  of  all  manner  of  things, 
except  only  of  horse.    Which  freedom  there  was  obtained  by  means 
of  his  wife  Godiva,  by  riding,  as  the  fame  goeth,  after  a  strange 
manner  through  the  town.    This  Leofric,  with  his  wife  Godiva, 
builded  also  the  abbey  of  Coventry,  and  endowed  the  same  with 
byLeofric.  great  lands  and  riches. 

You  heard  a  little  before  of  the  coming  over  of  ^  Edward,  called 
the  Outlaw,  son  of  King  Edmund  Ironside,  whom  King  Edward 
had  purposed  to  have  made  king  after  him  ;  but  soon  after  his 
coming  over  he  deceased  in  London.    This  Edward  had,  by  his 

(1)  "  Hacun  his  nevewe,"  says  Fabian,  correctly  :  but  see  p.  105,  note  (2).— Ed- 
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wife  Agatha,  a  son  called  Edgar  Etheling,  and  a  daughter  Margaret,  Edward 
who,  being  afterward  married  to  the  king  of  Scots,  was  the  mother  feasor. 
of  Matilda,  or  Maud,  queen  of  England,  and  of  David,  king  of  "XdT 
Scots.  _  1066- 

This  virtuous  and  blessed  King  Edward,  after  he  had  reigned  —  

three  and  twenty  years  and  seven  months,  died,  and  was  buried  in  death  of 
the  monastery  of  Westminster,  which  he  had  greatly  augmented  and  ward, E 
repaired ;  but  afterwards  it  was  more  enlarged  after  the  form  which  Aa^  fo66. 
it  hath  now,  by  Henry  III.,  the  son  of  King  John. 

They  that  write  the  history  of  this  king,  here  make  mention  of  a 
dream  or  revelation  that  should  be  showed  to  him  in  time  of  his 
sickness  ;l  how  that  because  the  peers  and  bishops  of  the  realm 
were  servants,  not  of  God,  but  of  the  devil,  God  would  give  this 
realm  to  the  hand  of  others.  And  when  the  king  desired  utterance  to 
be  given  him,  that  he  might  declare  the  same  to  the  people,  whereby 
they  might  repent,  it  was  answered  again,  that  they  would  not 
repent ;  still,  if  they  did,  it  should  not  be  given  to  another  people : 
but  because  it  is  a  dream,  I  let  it  pass. 

Divers  laws  were  before  in  divers  countries  of  this  realm  used,  as 
the  law  first  of  Dunuallo  Molinucius,  with  the  laws  of  Offa  king  of  Appfndu. 
Mercia,  called  Mercenelega :  then  the  laws  of  West  Saxon  kings,  as  of 
Ine,  Alfred,  &c,  which  were  called  West-Saxenelega :  the  third  were 
the  laws  of  Canute,  and  of  the  Danes,  called  Danelega.  Of  all  these 
laws,  which  before  were  diversely  in  certain  particular  countries  used 
and  received,  this  Edward  compiled  one  universal  and  common  law 
for  all  people  through  the  whole  realm,  called  King  Edward's  laws ; 
which,  being  gathered  out  of  the  best  and  chiefest  of  the  other  laws, 
were  so  just,  so  equal,  and  so  serving  the  public  profit  and  weal  of 
all  estates,  that  mine  authors  say,  "  The  people  long  after  did  rebel 
against  their  heads  and  rulers,  to  have  the  same  laws  again  (being 
taken  from  them),  and  yet  could  not  obtain  them.'" 

Furthermore,  I  read  and  find  in  Matthew  Paris,  that  when  wiiiiam 
William  the  Conqueror,  at  his  coming  in,  did  swear  to  use  and  quero?11 
practise  the  same  good  laws  of  Edward,  for  the  common  laws  of  this  JJjJ™^ 
realm ;  afterwards  being  established  in  his  kingdom,  he  forswore  ward's 
himself,  and  placed  his  own  laws  in  their  room,  much  worse  and  weSfron. 
obscurer  than  the  others  were.  them- 

Notwithstanding,  among  the  said  laws  of  Edward,  and  in  the  first 
chapter  and  beginning  thereof,  this  I  find  among  the  ancient 
records  of  the  Guildhall  in  London  : — "  The  office  of  a  king,  with 
such  other  appurtenances  as  belong  to  the  realm  of  Britain,""  set  forth 
and  described  in  the  Latin  style;  which  I  thought  here  not  unmeet 
to  be  expressed  in  the  English  tongue,  for  those  who  understand  no 
Latin.    The  tenor  and  meaning  whereof  thus  followeth.3 

"  The  king,  because  he  is  the  vicar  of  the  highest  King,  is  appointed 

of  God  on 
earth. 

(1)  Ex  Malmesb. ;  Jornalen. ;  Historia  Richardi  II.  jussis  composita. 

(2)  De  jure  et  appendiis  regni  Britannia,  et  quod  sit  officium  Regis. — "  Rex  autem,  quia  vicarius 
summi  regis  est,  ad  hoc  est  constitutus,  ut  regrmm  terrenum  et  populum  Domini,  et  super 
omnia  sanctam  ejus  veneretur  ecclesiam  et  regat,  et  ab  injuriosis  defendat,  et  maJeficos  ab  eo 
avellat  et  destruat,  et  penitus  disperdat.  Quod  nisi  fecerit,  nomen  regis  non  in  eo  constabit; 
verum,  Papa  Johanne  testante,  nomen  regis  perdit :  cui  Pipinus  et  Carolus  Alius  ejus  (nec  dum 
reges,  sedprincipes  sub  rege  Francorum  stulto)  scripserunt,  quasrentes,  si  ita  permanere  deberent 
Francorum  reges,  solo  regio  nomine  contenti.  A  quo  responsum  est,  illos  decet  vocare  reges,  qui 
vigilanter  defendunt  et  regunt  ecclesiam  Dei  et  populum  ejus,  "  &c— Ex  Libro  Reg.  Antiquorum 
in  Preetorio  Londinensi. 
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tiTcon  ^or  PurP0Se' to  m^e  ^ne  earthly  kingdom,  and  the  Lord's  people, 
/essor.  and,  above  all  things,  to  reverence  his  holy  church,  to  govern  it,  and 
A D  to  defend  it  from  injuries  ;  to  pluck  away  wicked  doers,  and  utterly 
1066.  to  destroy  them :  which,  unless  he  do.  the  name  of  a  king  agreeth 

 not  unto  him,  but  he  loseth  the  name  of  a  king,  as  witnesseth  Pope 

John;  to  the  which  pope,  Pepin  and  Charles  his  son  being  not 
yet  kings,  but  princes  under  the  French  king  (not  being  very  wise), 
did  write,  demanding  this  question,  4  Whether  the  kings  of  France 
ought  so  to  continue,  having  but  only  the  name  of  a  king?'  Unto 
whom  Pope  John  answereth  again,  that  it  was  convenient  to  call 
them  kings,  who  vigilantly  do  defend  and  govern  the  church  of 
God  and  his  people,  following  the  saying  of  King  David,  the  Psalmo- 
graph,  '  He  shall  not  dwell  in  my  house  which  worketh  pride,"'  &c. 
Moreover,  the  king,  by  right  and  by  his  office,  ought  to  defend 
and  conserve  fully  and  wholly,  in  all  ampleness,  without  diminution, 
all  the  lands,  honours,  dignities,  rights,  and  liberties,  of  the  crown  of 
his  kingdom  :  and,  further,  to  reduce  into  their  pristine  state,  all  such 
things  as  have  been  dispersed,  wasted,  and  lost,  which  appertain  to  his 
Limits  of  kingdom.  Also  the  whole  and  universal  land,  with  all  islands  about 
domK0fg~  the  same  m  Norway  and  Denmark,  be  appertaining  to  the  crown  of 
England,  his  kingdom,  and  be  of  the  appurtenances  and  dignity  of  the  king, 
making  one  monarchy  and  one  kingdom,  which  sometime  was  called 
the  kingdom  of  the  Britons,  and  now  the  kingdom  of  England  ;  such 
bounds  and  limits  as  are  beforementioned  be  appointed  and  limited 
to  the  name  of  this  kingdom.1' 

Moreover,  in  the  aforesaid  laws  of  this  King  Edward,  it  followeth 
in  the  same  book,  where  the  said  Edward,  describing  the  office 
The  office  of  a  king,  addeth  in  these  words  : — "  A  king,"  saith  he,  "  ought 
of  a  king  aDOve  a]i  things  to  fear  God,  to  love  and  to  observe  his  com- 

desenoed.  o  1  i         i  -ii  i    i  •        i  i 

mandments,  and  cause  them  to  be  observed  through  his  whole 
kingdom.    He  ought  also  to  keep,  cherish,  maintain,  and  govern 
the  holy  church  within  his  kingdom  with  all  integrity  and  liberty, 
according  to  the  constitutions  of  his  ancestors  and  predecessors,  and 
to  defend  the  same  against  all  enemies,  so  that  God,  above  all  things, 
be  honoured,  and  ever  be  before  his  eyes.    He  ought  also  to  set  up 
good  laws  and  customs,  such  as  be  wholesome  and  approved ;  such 
as  be  otherwise,  to  repeal  them,  and  thrust  them  out  of  his  kingdom. 
Item,  He  ought  to  do  judgment  and  justice  in  his  kingdom,  by  the 
counsel  of  the  nobles  of  his  realm.    All  these  things  ought  a  king  in 
his  own  person  to  do,  taking  his  oath  upon  the  evangelists,  and  the 
blessed  relics  of  saints,  swearing  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  state  of 
his  realm,  as  well  of  the  temporality  as  of  the  spirituality,  before  he 
Three     be  crowned  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops.    Three  servants  the 
"king ts  king  ought  to  have  under  him  as  vassals :  fleshly  lust,  avarice,  and 
haleun0  8Teeo'y  desire ;  whom  if  he  keep  under  as  his  servants  and  slaves,  he 
der  his    shall  reign  well  and  honourably  in  his  kingdom.   All  things  are  to 
tion.ec"    be  done  with  good  advisement  and  premeditation;  and  that  properly 
belongeth  to  a  king.    For  hasty  rashness  bringeth  all  things  to  ruin, 
according-  to  the  saying  of  the  gospel,  4  Every  kingdom  divided  in 
itself  shall  be  desolate.' " 

After  the  duty  and  office  of  princes  have  been  thus  described, 
followeth  the  institution  of  subjects,  declared  in  many  good  and 
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necessary  ordinances,  very  requisite  and   convenient  for  public  Harold 

government ;  of  which  laws,  William  the  Conqueror  was  compelled,  — 

through  the  clamour  of  the  people,  to  take  some,  but  the  most  part  ^.D. 

he  omitted,  contrary  to  his  own  oath  at  his  coronation,  inserting  and  !_ 

placing  the  most  of  his  own  laws  in  his  language,  to  serve  his 
purpose,  and  which  as  yet,  to  this  present  day,  in  the  Norman 
language  do  remain.  Now,  the  Lord  willing,  let  us  proceed  in  the 
story  as  in  order  followeth. 


KING  HAROLD  II.1 


Harold,  the  second  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  and  last  king  of  the  A.D. 
Saxons,  notwithstanding  that  divers  of  the  nobles  went  with  Edgar  1066- 
A^deling,  the  next  heir  after  Edmund  Ironside,  yet  he,  through 
force  and  might  contemning  the  young  age  of  Edgar,  and  forgetting 
also  his  promise  made  to  Duke  William,  took  upon  him  to  be  king 
of  England,  a.d.  1066.    When  Harold  Harefager,  son  of  Canute, 
king  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  heard  of  the  death  of  King  Edward, 
he  came  into  England  with  300  ships  or  more,  who  then  joining  with 
Tostius,  brother  to  the  said  Harold,  king  of  England,  entered  into 
the  north  parts,  and  claimed  the  land  after  the  death  of  Edward. 
But  the  lords  of  the  country  arose,  and  gave  them  battle ;  notwith- 
standing the  Danes  had  the  victory.    Therefore  Harold,  king  of 
England,  repaired  towards  them  in  all  haste,  and  gave  them  another 
strong  battle,  and  had  the  victory,  where  also  Harold  the  Dane  was  king°of 
slain  by  the  hand  of  Harold  king  of  England ;  and  Tostius  was  also  ^  ™JJ_k 
slain  in  the  battle.    After  this  victory,  Harold  waxed  proud  and  tius  slain, 
covetous,  and  would  not  divide  the  prey  with  his  knights  who  had 
deserved  it,  but  kept  it  to  himself,  whereby  he  lost  the  favour  of 
many  of  his  knights  and  people. 

In  the  mean  time,  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  sent  an  ambas- 
sage  to  Harold,  king  of  England,  admonishing  him  of  the  covenant 
that  was  agreed  between  them  ;  which  was,  to  have  kept  the  land  to 
his  use  after  the  death  of  Edward.  But  because  the  daughter  of 
Duke  William,  who  had  been  promised  to  Harold,  was  dead, 
Harold  thought  himself  thereby  discharged,  and  said,  "  That 
such  a  nice  foolish  promise  ought  not  to  be  holden  concerning 
another's  land,  without  the  consent  of  the  lords  of  the  same  ;  and 
especially  because  he  was  thereunto,  for  need  or  for  dread,  com- 
pelled." 

Upon  these  answers  received,  Duke  William,  in  the  mean  time,  The  PoPe 
while  the  messengers  went  and  came,  gathered  his  knights  and  banne?to 
prepared  his  navy,  and  had  the  assent  of  the  lords  of  his  land  to  aid  ^fam 
and  assist  him  in  his  journey.  And  besides  that,  sending  unto  Rome  for  a  boon 
to  Pope  Alexander  concerning  his  title  and  voyage  into  England,  into  Eng- 
the  pope  confirmed  him  as  to  the  same,  and  sent  unto  him  a  banner, land" 
willing  him  to  bear  it  in  the  ship  wherein  himself  should  sail.  Thus 
Duke  William,  being  purveyed  of  all  things  concerning  his  journey, 


(1)  Edition  1563,  p.  12.    Ed.  1583,  p.  166.    Ed.  1596,  p.  150.    Ed.  1684,  vol.  i.  p.  186  —En. 
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Harold  sped  him  to  the  sea-side,  and  took  shipping  at  the  haven  of  St. 

 • —  Valery,  where  he  tarried  a  long  time  ere  he  might  have  a  convenient 

1066'   wmd>  011  which  account  his  soldiers  murmured,  saying,  "It  was  a 

 L  woodness,1  and  a  thing  displeasing  God,  to  desire  to  have  another 

man's  kingdom  by  strength ;  and,  namely,  when  God  was  against  it 

wiiiiam  by  sending  contrary  wind."    At  last  the  wind  shortly  after  came 

Hasting?  aDout>  and  they  took  shipping  with  a  great  company,  and  landed  at 

se*»t-29tti.  Hastings,  in  Sussex. 

For  three  causes  Duke  William  entered  this  land  to  subdue 
Harold.  One  was,  for  that  it  was  to  him  given  by  King  Edward, 
his  nephew.  The  second  was  to  take  wreak  for  the  cruel  murder  of 
his  nephew  Alfred,  King  Edward's  brother,  and  of  the  Normans, 
which  deed  he  ascribed  chiefly  to  Harold.  The  third  was,  to 
revenge  the  wrong  done  to  Robert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
was  exiled  by  the  means  and  labour  of  Harold,  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward. 

Thus,  while  Harold  was  in  the  north,  Duke  William  made  so 
great  speed,  that  he  came  to  London  before  the  king ;  out  of  which 
he  was  holden,  till  he  made  good  surety  that  he  and  his  people 
should  pass  through  the  city  without  tarrying;  which  promise  he 
well  observing,  passed  the  bridge,  and  went  over  to  Sussex,  from 
whence  he  sent  a  monk  unto  Harold,  and  proffered  him  three 
manner  of  ways.    First,  either  to  render  to  him  the  possession  of 
fered  to    ^ne  ^an(^'  anc^  so  to  take  it  again  of  him  under  tribute,  reigning  under 
Harold  by  him ;  secondly,  or  else  to  abide  and  stand  to  the  pope's  arbitrement 
Wuham.  betwixt  them  both ;  or,  thirdly,  to  defend  this  quarrel  in  his  own 
person  against  the  duke,  and  they  two  only  to  try  the  matter  by 
dint  of  sword,  without  any  other  bloodshedding. 

But  Harold  refused  all  these  offers,  saying,  "  It  should  be  tried 
by  dint  of  swords,  and  not  by  one  sword;"  and  so  gathered  his 
people  and  joined  battle  with  the  Normans,  in  the  place  where 
The  fight  afterward  was  builded  the  Abbey  of  Battle  in  Sussex.    In  the 
themXt   beginning  of  this  fight,  the  Englishmen  kept  them  in  good  array 
Oct.  i4th.  ijkeiy  ^0  vanish  the  Normans  ;  wherefore  Duke  William  caused 
his  men  to  give  back,  as  though  they  fled,  whereupon  the  Englishmen 
followed  fast,  and  broke  their  array.    Then  the  Normans,,  fiercely 
giving  a  charge  upon  them,  in  conclusion  obtained  the  victory 
through  the  just  providence  of  God.    On  which  occasion  King 
Harold,  who  before  had  so  cruelly  murdered  Alfred,  the  true  heir  of 
the  crown,  with  his  company  of  Normans,  was  now  wounded  of  the 
Normans  in  the  left  eye  with  an  arrow,  and  thereof  incontinent 
died;  although  Giraldus  saith  he  fled  away  to  Chester,  and  lived 
after  that,  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St.  James.2  This,  however,. 
King  Ha  is  not  likely,  but  rather  that  he  was  there  slain,  after  he  had 
roid  slain.  reigned  nine  months,  and  was  buried  at  Waltham,  which  proveth 
that  he  died  not  at  Chester ;  and  so  was  he  the  last  that  reigned  in 
England  of  the  blood  of  Saxons,  which  continued,  to  reckon  from 
Hengist's  first  reign  in  Kent,  by  the  space  of  610  years  ;  and  if 
it  be  reckoned  from  the  years  of  the  West  Saxons,  then  it  endured 
the  space  of  57 1  years.3 

This  Duke  William  and  King  Edward  were  by  the  father  s  side 

11)  Madness.— Ejd.  (2)  See  Appendix.  (3)  See  vol.  i.  pp.  315,  316.— Er 
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cousin-germans  removed1:  for  Richard,  the  first  of  that  name,  who  Ecf^f- 
was  the  third  duke  of  Normandy  after  Rollo,  was  father  to  Duke  affairs. 
Richard,  the  second  of  that  name  and  brother  to  Emma,  mother  to  consan-- 
King  Edward;  which  Duke  Richard  II.  was  father  to  Duke  Robert,  g*£* 
this  Duke  William's  father.  Si  and" 

Albeit  in  this  matter  some  others  may  gather  otherwise  and  better  wniiam 
perchance,  yet,  if  I  may  say  what  I  think,  verily  I  suppose,  that 
consanguinity  is  not  so  much  the  cause  why  God  of  his  unknown  Apps^diXt 
judgments  suffered  the  Normans  here  to  prevail,  as  was  rather  the 
cruel  murder  of  Alfred  and  of  the  innocent  Normans,  wrought  by 
the  cruel  despight  of  Harold  and  the  Englishmen,   as  is  before  Murder 
declared,  which  merciless  murder  God  here  justly  in  this  conquest  ™ 
recompensed. 


recom- 
nsed. 


Now  it  remaineth  to  these  foreign  affairs  of  kings  and  princes,  to  a.d.io!2 
add  something  concerning  the  continuation  of  the  archbishops  of  Archhi- 
Canterbury,  beginning  where  we  left  off,   that  is,  with  Elphege,  §2ter-f 
whom  we  declared  a  little  before  to  have  been  stoned  by  the  Danes  hury- 
at  Greenwich.2  After  Elphege  next  succeeded  Living,  and  after  him 
Egelnoth,  also  abovementioned.    Then  Robert,  a  Norman,  a  great 
doer,  as  is  declared,  about  King  Edward,  and  a  faithful  counsellor 
unto  him,  but  he  abode  not  long.    After  whom  Stigand  invaded  the  A.D.1052. 
see,  as  they  report,  by  simony,  being  both  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  also  abbot  in  another  place,  wherein  he 
continued  a  great  space,  gathering  and  heaping  goods  together ;  till 
at  length  Duke  William  put  him  in  prison,  and  there  kept  him,  Aj).io7o. 
placing  in  his  room  Lanfranc,  a  Lombard,  of  whom  more  shall  follow, 
Christ  willing,  hereafter  to  be  declared. 

*  Whereupon 3  cometh  the  latter  age  of  the  church.  Here  now  be-  Decay 
ginneth  the  fresh  flowering  blood  of  the  church  to  faint,  and  strength  °J*ceh 
to  fail,  oppressed  with  cold  humours  of  worldly  pomp,  avarice,  and 
tyranny  ;  here  now  cometh  in  blind  superstition,  with  cloaked  hypo- 
crisy, armed  with  rigorous  laws,  and  cruel  murdering  of  saints  ;  here 
cometh  in  the  order  and  name  of  cardinals,  whose  name  was  not  apjlZLiix 
heard  of  before  the  time  1030  years  after  Christ,  growing  up  in  such 
excess  and  riches,  that  some  of  them  now  have  two,  some  three  hun- 
dred benefices  at  once.  Here  cometh  in  four  orders  of  friars  ;  here 
the  supremacy  of  Rome  raged  in  his  ruff,  which  being  once  established 
in  the  consciences  of  men,  the  power  of  all  other  christian  princes 
did  quake  and  decay,  for  dread  of  the  pope's  interdict,  suspense,  and 
excommunication,  which  they  feared  no  less  than  Christ's  own  sentence 
from  heaven.  Thus  the  Roman  bishop,  under  the  title  of  St.  Peter, 
doing  what  he  lusted,  and  princes  not  daring  that  which  was  right ; 
in  the  mean  while  the  people  of  Christ  were  miserably  governed  and 
abused,  especially  here  in  England  and  Scotland,  as  in  this  history, 
Christ  so  permitting,  shall  appear.  For  here  then  came  in  tyranny 
without  mercy,  pomp  and  ambition  without  measure,  error  and  blind- 
ness without  knowledge,  articles  and  canons  without  number,  avarice 
without  end,  impropriations,  abalienations,  reservations,  vowsons,  or 

(1)  First-cousins  one  remove. — Ed. 

(2)  See  page  77.— Ed. 

(3)  This  passage  in  single  asterisks  is  an  extract  from  the  edition  of  Foxe  of  1563,  p.  10,  and 
is  entitled  "  The  Third  Age  of  the  Church."— £d.. 
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Ecdesins-  expectations  of  benefices,  translations  of  cathedral  churches,  contri- 
affairs.  butions,  annuities,  Petershots  (as  in  our  old  chronicles  they  are 
termed),  preventions  of  patronage,  bulls,  indulgences,  and  cases 
proceed-  papal;  with  innumerable  other  grievances  and  proud  proceedings  of  the 
th?SR°o  Romish  prelates,  wherewith  they  brought  all  realms,  with  their  princes, 
Stes pre  underneath  their  girdles ;  insomuch  that  the  emperors,  at  length, 
could  not  take  their  crown  but  by  the  pope's  grace  and  license :  and 
if  any  did  otherwise,  the  pope's  ban  1  was  ready  either  to  depose  him, 
or  to  stir  up  civil  war  against  him.  Then  began  corruption  to  enter 
and  increase ;  then  turned  the  gold  and  good  metal  into  dross  and 
filthiness ;  then  quenched  the  clear  light  of  the  gospel ;  the  book  of 
God's  word  obscured  in  a  dark  tongue,  which  book  King  Athelstan 
before  caused  to  be  translated  from  Hebrew  into  English,  a.d.  930 ; 
then  shepherds  and  watchmen  became  wicked  wolves,  Christ's  friends 
changed  into  enemies.  To  be  short,  then  came  in  the  time  that  the 
Revelation  speaketh  of,  when  Satan,  the  old  serpent,  being  tied  up 
for  a  thousand  years,  was  loosed  for  a  certain  space,  of  the  which 
space,  here,  in  these  books,  by  the  help  and  supportation  of  Christ 
our  .Lord,  we  intend  something  to  entreat  and  speak  of,  though  not 
of  all  things  in  general  done  in  all  places,  yet  that  such  things  as  be 
most  principal  may  come  to  light,  the  knowledge  whereof  shall  be 
necessary  for  all  our  countrymen  to  understand.* 

Although  the  church  of  Christ  and  the  state  of  religion,  first 
founded  and  grounded  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  did  not  altogether 
and  continually  remain  in  its  primitive  perfection  wherein  it  was  first 
instituted,  but  in  process  of  time  began  from  better  to  worse,  to 
coming    decrease  and  decline  into  much  superstition  and  inconvenience,  partly 
homctMa  through  the  coming  in  of  Mahomet,  a.d.  612,  partly  through  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  riches,  and  partly  through  the  decrease  of 
knowledge  and  diligence  in  such  as  should  be  the  guides  of  Christ's 
flock ;  yet  the  infection  and  corruption  of  that  time,  though  it  were 
great,  did  not  so  abound  in  such  excessive  measure  as  afterwards  in 
the  other  later  times  now  following,  about  the  thousand  years  expired 
a.d.iooo.  after  Christ,  whereof  we  have  to  treat,  Christ  so  permitting ;  about 
which  time  and  year  came  Sylvester  II.  who  next  succeeded  after 
Gregory  V.  already  mentioned,   and  occupied  the  see  of  Rome 
about  a.d.  1000,  lacking  one  or  two. 
Pope  syi-     This  Sylvester  was  a  sorcerer,  who,  after  the  manner  of  those  who 
afouf  IL  work  by  familiars,  as  they  call  them,  and  by  conjuration,  compacted 
sorcerer.  tne  devil  to  be  made  pope  ;   and  so  he  was,  through  the 

operation  of  Satan,  according  to  his  request,  which  thing,  some 
histories  say,  he  did  greatly  repent  before  his  death  ;  but  for  a  more 
ample  declaration  hereof,  I  will  bring  in  the  words  of  Johannes  Stella, 
a  Venetian,  translated  from  Latin  into  English,  concerning  the  said 
Sylvester,  to  the  intent  that  our  enchanters  and  sorcerers  now-a-days, 
of  whom  there  be  too  many  in  England,  may  the  better,  through  his 
example,  be  admonished.  The  words  of  Stella  be  these,  agreeing  also 
ad. 999.  with  the  narration  of  Benno,  Platina,  and  many  others.2  "  Gibert,  a 
Frenchman,  called  Sylvester  II.,  being  pope,  sat  in  his  papacy  four 

(])  The  pope's  ban— a  public  proclamation  :  thus,  "  banns  of  marriage."    It  is  used  more  com- 
monly in  a  bad  sense,  as  in  Shaksneare.  and  means  to  curse,  proscribe,  excommunicate. — Ed. 
Scr         (2)  Johannes  Stella,  Platina,  Petrus  Praemonstratensis,  Nauclerus,  Antoninus,  Robertus  Baraus. 
4vwndix.  Johannes  Baleus. 
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years,  one  month,  and  eight  days.     He  entered  into  his    apacy  EecJ^f" 
through  wicked  and  unlawful  means,  who  from  his  youth  being  a  affairs. 
monk,  and  leaving  his  monastery,  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  devil,  to 
obtain  what  he  required.    And  first  coming  to  Seville,    a  city  in 
Spain,  he  there  applied  to  his  book,  and  profited  therein  so  much  that 
he  was  made  doctor,  having  amongst  his  auditors,  Otho  the  emperor's 
son,  Robert  the  French  king,  Lotharius  archbishop  of  Sens,  with 
divers  others ;  by  whose  advancement  he  was  promoted,  first  to  be 
bishop  of  Rheims,  thenarchbp.  of  Ravenna,  and  at  last,  through  the 
operation  of  Satan,  he  was  exalted  to  the  papacy  of  Rome,  upon  this 
condition,  that  after  his  death  he  should  give  himself  to  the  devil,  by 
whose  procurement  he  came  to  that  promotion.   Upon  a  certain  time 
he  demanded  an  answer  of  the  devil,  how  long  he  should  enjoy  his 
popedom.    To  whom  he  answered  again,  4  Until  thou  say  mass  in 
Jerusalem  thou  shalt  live."'     At  length,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
popedom,  saying  mass  at  Lent-time  in  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Cross  ApplZax, 
of  Jerusalem  at  Rome,  he  there  knew  the  time  was  come  when  he 
should  die.    Whereupon,  being  struck  with  repentance,  he  confessed 
his  fault  openly  before  the  people,  desiring  them  to  cut  his  body  all 
in  pieces  (being  so  seduced  by  deceits  of  the  devil)  ;  and  thus,  being 
hewn  in  pieces,  that  they  would  lay  it  upon  a  cart,  and  bury  it 
wheresoever  the  horses  would  carry  it  of  their  accord.    And  so  the 
saying  is,  that  by  the  providence  of  God  (whereby  the  wicked  may 
learn,  that  there  is  yet  hope  of  remission  with  God,  so  that  they  will 
repent  them  in  their  life),  the  horses  of  their  own  accord  stayed  at  the 
church  of  Lateran,  and  there  he  was  buried  :    where  commonly,  by  A.D.1003. 
the  rattling  of  his  bones  within  the  tomb,  is  portended  the  death  of 
popes,  as  the  common  report  goeth.,n  Thus  much  out  of  Johannes 
Stella  concerning  Sylvester,  by  whom  our  sorcerers  and  enchanters,  ^JjJjJJ 
or  magicians,  may  learn  to  beware  of  the  deceitful  operation  of  Satan,  sorcerers, 
who  in  the  end  deceiveth  and  frustrateth  all  them  that  have  to  do 
with  him,  as  the  end  of  all  such  doth  declare  commonly,  who  use  the 
like  art  or  trade.    The  Lord  and  God  of  all  mercy,  through  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus,  our  Redeemer,  dissolve  the  works  of  Satan,  and 
preserve  the  hearts  of  our  nobles,  and  all  other  Englishmen,  from 
such  infection  !  Amen. 

After  Sylvester  succeeded  John  XIX.  by  whom  was  brought  in,  The  feast 
as  Volateran  saith,  the  feast  of  All  Souls,  a.d.  1004,  through  the  souls 
means  and  instigation  of  one  Odilo,  abbot  of  Clugny,  to  be  cele-  **™fht 
brated  next  after  the  feast  of  All  Saints.   This  monk  Odilo,  thinking  Pope 
that  purgatory,  as  he  heard,  should  be  in  the  Mount  Etna,  dreamed  x°ix.  or 
upon  a  time,  in  the  country  of  Sicily,  that  he,  by  his  masses,  had  XVI1, 
delivered  divers  souls  from  thence  :  saying  moreover,  "  That  he  did 
hear  the  voices  and  lamentations  of  devils,  crying  out  for  that  the 
souls  were  taken  from  them  by  the  masses  and  funeral  dirges."  2  Not 
long  after  him,  came  John  XX.  and  Sergius  IV.,  after  whom  sue-  A.D.1012. 
ceeded  Benedict  VIIL,  and  then  John  XXL,  who  being  promoted  ^.im. 
by  art  magic  of  Theophylact  his  nephew,  Gratian,  Brazutus,  and 
other  sorcerers,  brought  in  first  the  fast  of  the  even  of  John  Baptist 
and  St.  Lawrence.    After  him  followed  Pope  Benedict  IX.,  also  a.d.ios3. 


(1)  Ex  Johanne  Stella.  (2)  Ex  Bakenthorpo  in  prologo  iv.  lib.  sententiaruia. 
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Ecc£aias'  aspi"ng  to  his  papacy  by  like  magic,  practising  enchantments  and 
affairs,  conjuration  in  woods,  after  a  horrible  manner ;  who  resisted  the 
Ap^ndix.  Emperor  Henry  III.  son  to  Conrad,  and  placed  in  his  room  Peter 
the  king  of  Hungary,  with  this  verse — 

"  Petra  dedit  Romam  Petro,  tibi  Papa  coronam."' 

A.IU044.  Afterwards,  for  fear  of  Henry  prevailing  in  battle,  he  was  fain  to  sell 
his  seat  to  his  successor,  Gratian,  called  Gregory  VI.,  for  1500/.  At 
which  time  there  were  three  popes  together  in  Rome,  reigning  and 
to°be°pe  rao^no  one  against  another,  Benedict  IX.,  Sylvester  III.,  and  Gregory 
chosen     VI. ;  for  which  cause  the  said  Henry,  surnamed  Niger,  the  emperor, 
confinna-  coming  to  Rome,  displaced  these  three  monsters  at  one  time,  placing 
emperor16  mstead  of  them  Clement  II.,  and  thereupon  enacting  that  no  bishop 
of  Rome  should  henceforth  be  chosen,  but  by  the  consent  and  con- 
a.d.1046.  firmation  of  the  emperor.     This  constitution,  though  it  was  both 
agreeable,  and  also  necessary  for  the  public  tranquillity  of  that  city, 
the  cardinals  would  not  suffer  long  to  stand,  but  did  impugn  it  after- 
ward by  subtle  practice  and  open  violence,  as  in  process,  the  Lord 
permitting,  shall  appear  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V. 
In  the  time  of  this  Clement,  the  Romans  made  an  oath  to  the 
emperor  concerning  the  election  of  the  bishops,  that  they  would 
themselves  intermeddle  no  further  therein,  but  as  the  assent  of  the 
emperor  should  go  withal.    Howbeit  the  emperor  departing  thence 
into  Germany  again,  by  and  by  they  forgat  their  oath,  and  within 
nine  months  after  poisoned  the  bishop,  which  deed  some  impute 
\  D.i 048.  to  Stephen,  his  successor,  called  Damasus  II.    Others  impute  it  to 
Brazutus,  who,  as  histories  record,  within  thirteen  years  poisoned 
six  popes ;  that  is,  Clement  II.,  Damasus  II.,  Leo  IX.,  Victor  II., 
Stephen  IX.,  and  Nicholas  II. 

Thus  Clement  being  poisoned,  after  him  succeeded  Damasus  II., 
elected  neither  by  consent  of  the  people,  nor  of  the  emperor,  but  by 
force  and  invasion  ;  who  also  within  twenty-three  days  being  poisoned, 
a.d.1049.  a.d.  1049,  much  contention  and  striving  began  in  Rome  about  the 
papal  seat ;  whereupon  the  Romans,  through  the  counsel  of  the 
cardinals,  sent  to  the  aforesaid  emperor,  desiring  him  to  give  them  a 
bishop  :  and  so  he  did,  whose  name  was  Bruno,  an  Almain,  and 
Apr^diz.  bishop  of  Toul,  afterward  called  Leo  IX.  This  Bruno,  being  a 
simple  man  and  easy  to  be  led  with  evil  counsel,  coming  from  the 
emperor  towards  Rome  in  his  pontifical  apparel  like  a  pope,  there 
meeteth  him  by  the  way  the  abbot  of  Clugny,  and  Hildebrand  a 
monk,  who  seeing  him  so  in  his  pontificalibus  began  to  rate  him, 
laying  to  his  charge,  that  he  would  so  take  his  authority  of  the 
emperor,  and  not  rather  of  the  clergy  of  Rome  and  the  people 
thereof,  as  other  his  predecessors  were  wont  to  do ;  and  so  counselled 
him  to  lay  down  that  apparel,  and  to  enter  in  with  his  own  habit,  till 
he  had  his  election  by  them.  Bruno,  following  their  counsel,  and 
confessing  his  fault  before  the  clergy  of  Rome,  obtained  their  favour, 
and  so  was  nominated  Leo.  IX.,  whereby  Hildebrand  was  made  a 
cardinal,  and  put  in  high  room.  Under  this  Pope  Leo  were  two 
councils,  one  kept  at  Vercelli,  where  the  doctrine  of  Berengarius 
against  the  real  substance  in  the  sacrament  was  first  condemned, 
although  Berengarius  yet  recanted  not,  which  nevertheless  was  done 
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after  in  the  Council  of  Laterah,  under  Nicholas  II.  a.d.  1059  ;  the  Ecciesias- 
other  was  kept  at  Mentz,  where,  amongst  many  other  decrees,  it  was  affairs. 
enacted,  That  priests  should  be  utterly  excluded  and  debarred  from  Council of 
marriage:   Item,  that  no  layman  might  give  benefice  or  bishopric,  Mentz, 

.  .       i  .       |   p  A.D.  1051 

or  any  spiritual  promotion,  &c. 

This  Leo  IX.  being  at  Worms  with  the  emperor  on  Christmas- 
day,  did  excommunicate  the  sub-deacon ;  because  in  reading  the 
epistle,  he  did  it  not  in  the  Roman  tune,  he  being  there  present. 
The  archbishop,  moved  therewith,  departed  from  the  altar  (being 
then  at  mass)  saying,  He  would  not  proceed  any  further  in  his 
service  unless  his  sub-deacon  was  restored,  whereupon  the  pope 
commanded  him  to  be  released,  and  so  they  went  forward  in  their 
service. 

After  the  death  of  Leo,  whom  Brazutus  poisoned  the  first  year  of  a.d.  1055. 
his  popedom,  Theophylactus  did  strive  to  be  pope  : 2  but  Hildebrand, 
to  defeat  him,  went  to  the  emperor«(partly  also  being  sent  by  the 
Romans  for  fear  of  the  emperors  displeasure),  who  assigned  anothei  Ap*ee'dix. 
bishop,  a  German,  called  Victor  II.    This  Victor  holding  a  council  Council  of 
at  Florence,  deposed  divers  bishops  and  priests  for  simony  and  Florence- 
fornication  :   for  simony,  in  that  they  took  of  secular  men  their 
dignities  for  money  ;  for  fornication,  in  that,  contrary  to  their  canon, 
they  were  married,  &c.    The  second  year  of  his  papacy,  and  little 
more,  this  pope  also  followed  his  predecessors,  being  poisoned  by  the  A.D.1057. 
aforesaid  Brazutus,  through  the  procurement  of  Hildebrand  and  his 
master. 

Here  now  began  the  church  and  clergy  of  Rome  to  wring  out  of 
the  emperor's  hand  the  election  of  the  pope  :  electing  Stephen  IX. 
for  pope,  contrary  to  their  oath,  and  to  the  emperor's  assignment.  The 
Here  was  the  church  of  Milan  first  brought  to  obedience  of  the  MiSnh°f 
Romish  church  by  this  Stephen  IX.  bishop  of  Rome ;   who  also  {J™„  ht 
shamed  not  to  accuse  the  emperor  Henry  (of  whom  mention  is  made  under  the 
before)  of  heresy,  for  minishing  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see.    So  Rome, 
this  was  their  heresy  at  that  time,  not  to  maintain  the  ambitious  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Romish  prelate  ;  and  simony  they  called  this,  to  take 
and  enjoy  any  spiritual  living  at  a  secular  man's  hand.  Wherefore 
Stephen  hearing  this  simony  to  reign  in  divers  places,  namely,  in  the 
churches  of  Burgundy  and  Italy,  sent  forth  the  cardinal  Hildebrand 
to  reform  the  matter,  who  was  no  less  earnest  in  that  kind  of  com- 
mission to  help  the  matter  forward. 

In  the  mean  time,  Stephen  the  pope  tasting  of  Brazutus's  cup  fell  mide- 
sick.     Hildebrand,  hearing  that,  applieth  home,  with  all  speed.  g[m"Jthe 
So  being  returned  to  Rome,  he  assembleth  all  the  companies  and;os,,r- 
orders  of  the  clergy  together,  making  them  to  swear  that  they  would 
admit  none  to  be  bishop,  but  who  should  be  appointed  by  the  public 
consent  of  them  altogether.    This  being  done,  Hildebrand  taketh 
his  journey  into  Florence,  to  fetch  the  bishop  of  Florence,  to  install 
him  bishop ;  the  clergy  swearing  unto  him  that  no  bishop  should  be 
ordained  before  his  return  again.    But  the  people  of  Rome,  not 
suffering  the  election  to  stand  so  long  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  a.d.ioss. 
elected  one  of  their  own  city,  called  Benedict  X.  Hildebrand, 

(1)  Nauclerus.Crantz.  (2)  Alb.  Crantz.  Saxo.  lib.  iv.  cap.  45. 
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Eceiesias-  hearing  of  this,  was  not  a  little  offended ;  wherefore,  returning  tc 
affairs.  Rome  with  Gerhard,  the  bishop  of  Florence,  he  caused  the  clergv 
to  proceed  to  a  new  election,  saying,  "  That  Benedict  was  not 
lawfully  called,  but  came  in  b)r  force  and  bribing/1    But  the  clergv, 


4P^endix.  not  daring  to  attempt  any  new  election  at  Rome,  went  to  Sienna, 
and  there  elected  this  Gerhard,  bishop  of  Florence,  whom  Hilde- 
Two  brand  brought  with  him.  So  were  two  popes  in  Rome  together:  but 
Together  Gerhard,  named  Nicholas  II.,  holding  a  council  at  Sutri,  through 
at  Rome.  tbe  help  of  Q^f^  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  Guibert,  the  chancellor, 
and  many  Italian  bishops,  caused  the  other  pope  to  be  deposed. 
Benedict  Benedict,  understanding  them  to  be  set  against  him  through  the 
himself,   means  of  Hildebrand,  unpoped  himself,  and  went  to  Velitri  ;  living 

there  more  quietly  than  he  would  have  done  at  Rome. 
J^gioss      Here  is  to  be  touched  by  the  way  the  error  of  the  gloss  upon  the 
pope's     three  and  twentieth  distinction,  which  falsely  allegeth  out  of  the 
refuted,    chronicles,  that  Benedict  X.,  who  succeeded  Stephen,  was  deposed  ; 
after  whom  came  Johannes,  bishop  of  Sabine,  for  money,  and  he 
again  was  deposed  ;  that  Benedict  was  then  restored,  and  afterwards 
Aj^dix.  displaced  again,  and  then  Johannes,  archpriest  of  the  church  of  St. 
John  1  ad  portam  latinam,'  was  made  pope,  and  he  again  deposed 
by  the  emperor ;  and  all  in  one  year  :  which  story  neither  is  found 
in  any  chronicle,  nor  agreeth  to  any  Benedict,  save  only  that  Bene- 
dict IX.,  who  was  deposed,  and  then  reigned  three  popes  together  : 
Benedict  IX.,  Sylvester  III.,  and  Gregory  VI.,  who  before  was 
called  "  Johannes  ad  portam  latina!!!,"  whom  the  emperor  de- 
posed.   But  that  Benedict  neither  was  the  tenth,  neither  did  he  suc- 
ceed Pope  Stephen,  as  the  gloss  recordeth.    Nicholas  thus  being 
set  up  without  the  mind  both  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  people  of 
Rome,  after  his  fellow-pope  was  driven  away,  brake  up  the  synod  of 
Sutri,  and  came  to  Rome,  where  he  assembled  another  council, 
council  of  called  Concilium  Lateranum  ;  in  which  council  first  was  promulgated 
adV/ow.  the  terrible  sentence  of  excommunication  mentioned  in  the  decrees, 
and  that  beginneth,  "  In  nomine  Domini  nostri,"'1  &e.x    The  effect 
whereof  is  this  :  first,  that  he,  after  a  subtle  practice,  as  far  and  as 
plainly  as  he  durst  speak,  undermineth  the  emperor's  jurisdiction, 
and  transferreth  to  a  few  cardinals  and  certain  catholic  persons  the 
full  authority  of  choosing  the  pope.    Secondly,  against  all  such  as 
do  creep  into  the  seat  of  Peter  by  money  or  favour,  without  the 
full  consent  of  the  cardinals,  he  thundereth  with  terrible  blasts  of 
a  terrible  excommunication,  accursing  them  and  their  children  with  devils,  as 
NiSToiw.  kicked  persons,  to  the  anger  of  Almighty  God,  giving  also  authority 
and  power  to  cardinals,  with  the  clergy  and  laity,  to  depose  all  such 
persons,  and  call  a  council-general,  wheresoever  they  will,  against 
them. 

Beren-  Item,  in  the  said  Council  of  Lateran,  under  Pope  Nicholas  II., 
drh-en  to  Berengarius  of  Tours,  archdeacon  of  Angers,  was  driven  to  the 
recantation  of  his  doctrine,  denying  the  real  substance  of  Christ's 
holy  body  and  blood  to  be  in  the  sacrament,  otherwise  than  sacra - 
mentally  and  in  mystery. 
Transuo-  In  the  same  council  also  was  hatched  and  invented  the  new-found 
device  and  term  of  '  transubstantiation.' 


recanta- 
tion. 

Appendix 


stantia 
tion 
brought 


(1)  Dist.  23  cap.    "  In  nomine,"  &c. 
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It  were  too  long  here  to  declare  the  confederation  betwixt  this  Ecciesias- 
Nicholas  and  Robert  Guiscard,  whom  this  pope  (contrary  to  all  right  a/«?r#. 
and  good  law,  displacing  the  right  heir)  made  duke  of  Apulia,  Ca- 
labria,  Sicily,  and  captain-general  of  St.  Peter's  lands  ;  that  through 
his  force  of  arms  and  violence  he  might  the  better  subdue  all  such  as 
should  rebel,  to  his  obedience  ;  and  so  did.1    Now  let  all  men,  who  be 
godly  wise,  judge  and  understand  how  this  standeth  with  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  the  example  of  Peter,  or  the  spirit  of  a  christian  bishop,  by 
outward  arms  and  violence  to  conquer  christian  men  and  countries, 
under  the  obedience  of  a  bishop's  see.2    Thus  Pope  Nicholas  II., 
well  answering  to  his  Greek  name?  by  might  and  force  continued 
three  years  and  a  half  ■  but,  at  length,  he  met  with  Brazutus's  cup,  a.d.-.ogi. 
and  so  turned  up  his  heels. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  Nicholas,  or  somewhat  before,  about 
a.d.  105^,  Henry  IV.,  after  the  decease  of  Henry  III.,  was  made  The  em- 
emperor,  being  but  a  child,  and  reigned  fifty  years  ;  but  not  without  Henry 
great  molestation  and  much  disquietness,  and  all  through  the  ungra-  IV- 
cious  wickedness  of  Hildebrand,  as  hereafter  (the  Lord  so  permitting) 
shall  be  declared. 

Here,  by  the  way,  cometh  to  be  noted  an  example,  whereby  all 
princes  may  learn  and  understand  how  the  pope  is  to  be  handled, 
whosoever  looketh  to  have  any  goodness  at  his  hand.    If  a  man  stand 
in  fear  of  his  curse,  he  shall  be  made  his  slave ;  but  if  he  be  despised 
of  you,  you  shall  have  him  as  you  list.    For  the  pope's  curse  may  The 
well  be  compared  to  Domitian's  thunder  :  if  a  man  give  ear  to  the  cms'e 
noise  and  crack,  it  seemeth  a  terrible  thing  ;  but  if  you  consider  the  JjJ^JJJj* 
causes  and  effect  thereof,  it  is  a  most  vain  ridicule.  tian's 

In  the  reign  of  this  Nicholas,  a.d.  1060,  Aldred,  bishop  of  Wor- thunder- 
cester,  after  the  decease  of  Kinsius,  his  predecessor,  was  made 
archbishop  of  York  ;  who,  coming  to  Rome  with  Tostius,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  for  his  pall,  as  the  manner  was,  could  not  obtain  it, 
but  was  deprived  of  all  his  dignity,  for  some  default  (I  cannot  tell 
what)  in  his  answer ;  and  furthermore,  after  his  return  home,  was 
spoiled  of  all  that  he  brought  with  him.  Whereupon,  he  return- 
ing again  to  Rome  with  Tostius,  the  aforesaid  earl,  there  made 
his  complaint,  but  could  not  be  heard,  till  Tostius,  a  man  of  stout  Tostius 
courage,  taking  the  matter  in  hand,  told  the  pope  to  his  face,  "  That  etTthe" 
that  curse  of  his  was'  not  to  be  feared  in  far  countries,  which  his  own  r°Pe- 
neighbours,  yea,  and  most  vile  vagabonds,  derided  and  despised  at 
home."  Wherefore  he  required  the  pope  either  to  restore  Aldred 
again  to  his  goods  lost,  or  else  that  it  should  be  known  that  they  were 
lost  through  his  means  and  subtilty.  And,  furthermore,  it  would 
come  to  pass  that  the  king  of  England  hearing  this  would  debar  him 
of  St.  Peter's  tribute,  taking  it  for  a  great  shame  to  him  and  his 
realm,  if  Aldred  should  come  from  Rome  both  deprived  of  dignity, 
and  spoiled  also  of  his  goods,  &c.  In  fine,  the  pope  thus  persuaded 
by  the  argument  of  his  purse,  was  content  to  send  home  Aldred  with 
his  pall,  according  to  his  request. 

(1)  Nauclerus,  Platina,  iEneas  Silvius. 

(2)  "  Potentia  Papae  coactiva"  standeth  not  with  the  gospel. 

(3)  NixoXaor,  compounded  of  vUn  and  \ait,  is  equivalent  to  "  Conqueror   of  the  peo- 
ple. "—Ed. 
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E<w<?5f«4      After  the  death  of  Nicholas,  the  Lombards  being  oppressed  before 
affairs,   by  Pope  Nicholas,  and  brought  under  fear,  were  the  more  desirous, 
and  thought  it  good  to  have  a  bishop  of  their  company,  and  so  elected 
cada-     tne  bishop  of  Parma,  called  Cadalous,  to  be  pope  :  sending  to  the 
ious,  a    emperor,  and  desiring  his  favour  and  support  therein;  for  the  election 
2ebaid'  of  the  pope  (said  they)  most  properly  appertained  unto  him. 
pope  by       ^he  emperor,  well  pleased  and  content,  giveth  his  good  leave  and 
emperor,  voice  withal.    Hildebrand,  no  less  a  wicked  necromancer  than  a  stout 
maintainer  of  popish  liberties  against  good  emperors,  hearing  this, 
Appendix,  setteth  up,  by  a  contrary  faction,  Anselm,  bishop  of  Lucca,  after  called 
batt°ies    Alexander  II.   Cadalous,  thus  elected  by  the  emperor  and  the  cardi- 
betwixt  nals,  setteth  forward  to  Rome  with  a  sufficient  army  and  strength  of 
for°sPt°pes  men.    Alexander  also,  no  less  prepared,  there  received  him  with 
2Jter'8    another  army,  where  they  had  a  great  conflict,  and  many  were  slain 
on  both  sides  ;  but  Cadalous,  as  he  had  the  better  cause,  so  he  had  the 
worst  fortune,  who,  being  repelled,  yet  repaired  himself,  and  came 
again  with  a  greater  power ;  albeit  he  prevailed  not.    The  emperor, 
seeing  this  hurly-burly,  to  take  up  the  matter,  sent  thither  his  am- 
Appe'dis.  bassador,  Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne  ;  who,  coming  to  Rome,  begin- 
neth  sharply  to  chide  the  pope  for  taking  so  upon  him  without  the 
leave  or  knowledge  of  the  emperor,  declaring  how  the  election  of  that 
see  ought  chiefly  to  appertain  to  the  right  of  the  emperor,  as  it  hath 
done  for  the  most  part  in  the  time  of  his  predecessors  tofore.  But 
Hildebrand,  all  set  on  wickedness  and  ambition,  and  also  puffed  up  not 
a  little  with  his  late  victories,  not  suffering  the  ambassador  to  tell  to 
the  end,  interrupted  him  in  the  middle  of  his  tale;  affirming,  that  if 
they  should  stand  to  law  and  custom,  the  liberty  of  that  election 
should  rather  belong  to  the  clergy  than  to  the  emperor.    To  make 
short,  Anno  the  ambassador,  bearing  more  with  the  clergy  than  with 
the  emperor,  was  content  to  be  persuaded,  only  requiring,  in  the 
emperor's  name,  a  council  to  be  had,  to  decide  the  matter,  whereat 
Council  of  the  emperor  should  be  present  himself;  and  so  he  was.    In  that 
Mantua.  counc^  iie^  at  Mantua,  Alexander  was  declared  pope  ;  the  other  had 
his  pardon  granted.    In  this  council,  amongst  many  other  considera- 
tions, it  was  concluded,  concerning  priests,  that  they  should  have  no 
wives  ;  that  such  as  have  concubines  should  say  no  mass  ;  that  priests'* 
children  should  not  be  secluded  from  holy  orders  ;  that  no  benefices 
should  be  bought  for  money :  and  that  Allelujah  should  be  suspended 
in  time  of  Lent  out  of  the  church.    This  also  was  decreed  (which 
No  secu-  made  most  for  Hildebrand1  s  purpose)  that  no  spiritual  man  whatso- 
Sfve'spirJ  ever  should  enter  into  any  church,  by  a  secular  person,  and  that  the 
motion0   P°Pe  snoiud  be  elected  only  by  the  cardinals.    Benno  the  Cardinal 
writeth  thus  of  Alexander,  that  after  he  perceived  the  frauds  of  Hil- 
debrand, and  of  others  the  emperor's  enemies,  and  understanding  that 
he  was  set  up  and  enthronized  only  for  a  purpose  ;  being  at  his  mass, 
as  he  was  preaching  to  the  people,  told  them  he  would  not  sit  in  that 
place,  unless  he  had  the  license  of  the  emperor ;  which  when  Hil- 
Pope      debrand  heard,  he  was  stricken  with  such  a  fury,  that  scarcely  he  could 
Aiexan-  keep  nis  hands  off  him  till  mass  was  done.    After  the  mass  being 
knocked  finished,  by  force  of  soldiers  and  strength  of  men,  he  had  Pope  Alex- 
pate  by  e  ander  into  a  chamber,  and  there  all  to-be-pommelled  him  with  his 
brand.  Ya^inc  anc^  rebuking  him  for  that  he  would  seek  for  favour  of 
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the  emperor.    Thus,  Alexander  being  kept  up  in  custody,  and  being  Ee$£***" 
stinted  to  a  certain  allowance,  as  about  five  groats  a  day,  Hildebrand  affairs. 
encroacheth  all  the  whole  revenues  of  the  church  to  himself,  procuring 
thereby  much  treasure.    At  length  Alexander,  under  the  miserable 
indurance  of  Hildebrand,  died  at  eventide,  after  eleven  years  and  a  A.D.1073. 
half  of  his  popedom.    And  thus  much  of  Romish  matters. 

These  things  thus  discoursed  concerning  the  matters  of  Rome,  Apps"diSt 
now  returning  again  to  our  own  country  story,  the  order  thereof 
would  require  to  enter  again  into  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
the  next  king  following  in  England ;  but  as  a  certain  oration  of  king 
Edgar's,  which  should  have  been  placed  before,  chanced  in  the  mean 
time  to  come  to  my  hands,  not  unworthy  to  be  read ;  I  thought  by 
the  way  in  the  end  of  this  Book  to  insert  the  same,  although  out  of 
order;  yet  better  I  judge  it  out  of  order,  than  out  of  the  book. 

THE   ORATION   OF   KING  EDGAR  TO  THE  CLERGY. 


Because  God  hath  shewed  his  great  mercy  to  work  with  us,  it  is  meet,  most 
reverend  Fathers !  that  with  worthy  works  we  should  answer  his  innumerable 
benefits.  "  For  we  possess  not  the  land  by  our  own  sword,  and  our  own  arm 
hath  not  saved  us ;  but  his  right  hand  and  his  holy  arm,  because  he  hath  been 
delighted  in  us."  (Psal.  xliv.  3.)  Therefore  it  is  meet  that  we  should  submit 
both  ourselves  and  our  souls  to  him,  that  hath  subjected  all  these  things  under 
our  government ;  and  we  ought  stoutly  to  labour,  that  they  wdiom  he  hath  made 
subject  to  us,  might  be  subject  to  his  laws.  It  belongs  to  me  to  rule  the  lay 
people  with  the  law  of  equity,  to  do  just  judgment  between  man  and  his  neigh- 
bour, to  punish  church-robbers,  to  hold  under  rebels,  to  deliver  the  helpless  from 
the  hand  of  the  stronger,  the  needy  also  and  the  poor  from  them  that  rob  them. 
It  belongs  also  to  my  care  to  provide  necessary  things  to  the  ministers  of  the 
churches,  to  the  flocks  of  the  monks,  to  the  company  of  virgins,  and  to  provide 
for  their  peace  and  quiet.  The  examining  of  all  whose  manners  belongeth  unto 
us  ;  whether  they  live  chastely,  if  they  behave  themselves  honestly  toward  them 
that  be  without,  whether  they  be  diligent  at  God's  service,  if  they  be  earnest  to 
teach  the  people,  if  they  be  sober  in  eating  and  drinking,  if  they  keep  measure 
in  apparel,  and  if  they  be  discreet  in  judgment.  If  ye  had  regarded  these  things 
with  a  trial  of  them,  (O  reverend  Fathers  !  by  your  leaves  I  speak,)  such 
horrible  and  abominable  things  of  the  clerks  should  not  have  come  unto  our 
ears.  I  omit  to  speak  how  their  crown  is  not  broad,  nor  their  rounding  con- 
venient :  the  wantonness  in  your  life,  your  pride  in  gesture,  the  filthiness  in 
your  words,  do  declare  the  evil  of  the  inward  man. 

Furthermore,  what  negligence  is  in  God's  service,  when  scarce  they  will 
be  present  at  the  holy  vigils  !  And  when  they  come  to  mass,  they  seem  rather 
to  be  gathered  to  play  and  laugh  than  to  sing.  I  will  tell  that  which  good  men 
be  sorry  for,  and  the  evil  laugh  at.  I  will  speak  with  sorrow  (if  so  be  I  may 
express  it)  how  they  be  riotous  in  banquetings,  in  chambering,  in  drunkenness, 
and  in  unshamefacedness ;  that  now  clerks'  houses  may  be  thought  to  be  resorts 
of  harlots  and  covents  of  players.  There  be  dice,  there  is  dancing  and  singing, 
there  is  watching  to  midnight,  with  crying  and  shouting.  Thus  the  goods  of 
kings,  the  alms  of  princes,  yea,  and  what  is  more,  the  price  of  that  precious 
blood,  is  not  esteemed.  Have  our  fathers  then  spent  their  treasure  for  this 
purpose  ?  Have  the  king's  coffers  decayed  by  taking  away  many  revenues, 
for  this  cause  ?  Hath  the  king's  liberality  given  lands  and  possessions  to 
Christ's  churches  for  this  intent,  that  clerks'  paramours  should  be  decked  with 
the  same  ?  that  riotous  feasts  might  be  dressed  ?  that  hounds,  and  hawks,  and 
such  other  toys  might  be  gotten  ?  The  soldiers  cry  out  at  these  things,  the 
people  grudge,  minstrels  sing  and  dance  ;  and  yet  ye  regard  it  not,  ye  spare  it, 
ye  dissemble  it.  Where  is  the  sword  of  Levi,  and  the  zeal  of  Simeon,  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  25,)  which  killed  the  Shechemites  and  the  circumcised,  who  bare  the 
figure  of  them  that  defile  Christ's  church  with  filthy  deeds,  because  they  abused 
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Ecciesias-  Jacob's  daughter?  Where  is  Moses's  spirit,  who  spared  not  his  own  kins- 
Hcai     f^u-  t]ia|-  worshipped  the  head  of  the  calf?    (Exod.  xxxii.  27.) 

"  _  Where  is  Phinehas,  the  priest's  dagger,  who  pacified  God's  anger  by  holy 
zeal,  when  he  killed  him  that  played  the  harlot  with  the  Midianite  ?  (Num. 
xxv.  8.)  Where  is  Peter's  spirit,  by  whose  power  covetousness  is  destroyed,  and 
simoniacal  heresy  is  condemned?  (Acts  iv.  4.)  Be  earnest,  ye  priests \  be 
earnest  to  follow  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  the  righteousness  of  our  God. 
(Deut.  v.  33.)  It  is  time  to  do  against  them  that  have  broken  the  law  of  God. 
I  have  Constantine's  sword,  and  ye  have  Peter's  sword  in  your  hands ;  let  us 
join  right  hands,  let  vis  couple  sword  to  sword,  that  the  lepers  may  be  cast  out 
of  the  temples,  that  the  holy  place  of  the  Lord  may  be  purged,  and  the  sons  of 
Levi  may  minister  in  his  temple,  who  said  to  his  father  and  mother,  "  I  know 
you  not,"  and  to  his  brothers,  "  I  know  not  you."  Go  to  diligently,  I  pray  you, 
lest  we  repent  to  have  done  that  we  have  done,  and  to  have  given  that  we  give, 
if  we  shall  see  that  to  be  spent  not  in  God's  service,  but  on  the  riotousness  of 
wicked  men,  through  vile  and  corrupt  liberty  of  life,  for  lack  of  chastisement. 
Let  the  relics  of  holy  saints,  which  they  despise,  and  the  holy  altars  before  which 
they  play  the  madmen,  move  you.    Let  the  great  devotion  of  our  ancestors 

Appendix  move  vou>  whose  alms  the  madness  of  the  clerks  doth  abuse.  My  great  great 
grandfather,  as  ye  know,  gave  the  tenth  part  of  all  his  lands  to  churches  and 
abbies.  My  great  grandfather,  Alfred,  of  holy  memory,  thought  it  not  meet  to 
spare  his  treasures,  his  goods,  or  costs,  or  rents,  that  he  might  enrich  the  church. 
My  grandfather,  the  elder  Edward,  your  fatherhood  is  not  ignorant  how  great 
things  he  gave  to  the  churches.  It  becometh  you  to  remember  with  what  gifts 
my  father  and  his  brothers  did  enrich  Christ's  altars.  O  father  of  fathers, 
Dunstan  !  behold,  I  pray  thee,  the  eyes  of  my  father  looking  on  thee,  from  that 
bright  place  of  heaven ;  hearken  to  his  complaining  words  sounding  in  thine 
ears,  thus  pitifully  lamenting  :  "  O  father  Dunstan,  thou,  thou  I  say,  gavest  me 
counsel  to  build  abbies  and  churches,  thou  wast  my  helper  and  fellow-worker 
in  all  things ;  I  chose  thee  as  a  shepherd  and  bishop  of  my  soul,  and  a  keeper 
of  my  manners.  When  did  I  not  obey  thee  ?  What  treasures  did  I  prefer  in 
respect  of  thy  counsels  ?  What  possessions  did  I  not  despise,  if  thou  badest  me? 
If  thou  thoughtest  meet  to  give  any  thing  to  the  poor,  I  was  ready.  If  thou 
thoughtest  meet  to  give  any  thing  to  churches,  I  deferred  not.  If  thou  com- 
plainedst  that  monks  or  clerks  wanted  any  thing,  I  supplied.  Thou  saidst  that 
alms  lasted  for  ever,  and  that  there  was  none  more  fruitful  than  that  which  was 
given  to  abbies  or  churches  ;  for  with  that  both  God's  servants  are  sustained,  and 
that  which  remaineth  is  given  to  the  poor.  O  worthy  alms  !  O  worthy  price  of 
the  soul !  O  wholesome  remedy  for  our  sins,  which  now  doth  stink  in  the 
sweet  furs  of  priests'  lemans,1  wherewith  they  adorn  their  ears  and  deck  their 
fingers,  apparelling  their  delicate  bodies  with  silk  and  purple  !  O  father,  is  this 
the  fruit  of  my  alms,  is  this  the  effect  of  my  desire,  and  of  thy  promise  ?"  What 
wilt  thou  answer  to  this  complaint  of  my  fathers  ?  I  know,  I  know  :  when  thou 
didst  see  a  thief,  thou  runnest  not  with  him,  neither  hast  thou  put  thy  portion 
with  adulterers.  Thou  hast  rebuked,  thou  hast  exhorted,  thou  hast  blamed 
them  ;  but  words  have  been  despised,  now  we  must  come  to  stripes  of  correction. 
Thou  hast  here  with  thee  the  worshipful  father  Ethelwold,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter. Thou  hast  the  reverend  prelate,  Oswald,  bishop  of  Worcester.  I  commit 
this  business  to  you,  that  both  by  bishoply  correction,  and  the  king's  authority, 
the  filthy  livers  may  be  cast  out  of  the  churches,  and  they  that  live  orderly  may 
be  brought  in,  &c. 


iguo-  In  this  oration  of  King  Edgar,  above  prefixed,  three  things  are 
super~aud  chiefly  to  be  noted  and  considered  of  them  that  have  judgment  to 
th^tirruf  mar^  and  understand ;  to  wit,  the  religious  zeal  and  devotion  of  kings, 
of  King  both  in  giving  to  the  church,  and  also  in  correcting  the  manners  of 
Bdgar  churchmen.  Secondly,  the  dissolute  behaviour  and  wantonness  of  the 
clergy,  in  then  abusing  the  great  donations  and  patrimonies  of  princes 
bestowed  upon  them.    Thirdly,  the  blind  ignorance  and  superstition 


(1)  "  Lemans",  paramours.— Ed. 
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of  that  time  in  both  states,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal,  in  Ecefafou 
esteeming  Christ's  religion  chiefly  to  consist  in  giving  to  churches,  affTt!. 
and  in  maintaining  of  monkery  ;  falsely  being  persuaded  that  remis-  The  doc. 
sion  of  their  sins,  and  remedy  of  their  souls  therein,  did  lie  in  build-  }j™?fi^ 
ing  monasteries,  erecting  churches  and  cloisters,  and  in  placing  monks  tion  by 
in  the  same,  and  such  other  alms-deeds  and  works  of  devotion.  Christ" 
Wherein  appeareth  how  ignorant  that  time  was  of  the  true  doctrine  unknow»- 
of  Christ's  faith,  and  of  the  free  grace  of  the  gospel,  which  promiseth 
life,  remedy,  and  justification,  not  by  any  devout  merits  of  ours,  nor 
by  any  works  either  of  the  law  of  God,  or  of  the  inventions  of  man, 
but  only  and  freely  by  our  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  in 
whom  only  consist  all  the  promises  of  God.1  Amen. 

Now  remaineth,  as  in  the  former  Book  before,  so  in  this  likewise, 
to  prosecute  the  order  and  race  of  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  as  we 
have  done  the  race  of  kings,  beginning  with  Ethelred,  who  succeeded 
next  after  Celnocke,  the  seventeenth  archbishop  of  that  see,  mentioned 
where  we  left  before.2 


The  Names  and  Order  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  from  the 
time  of  King  Egbert  to  William  the  Conqueror. 

18.  Ethelred  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  nineteen  years. 

19.  Pleimund,  who  was  schoolmaster  to  King  Alfred,  possessed 
the  see  of  Canterbury  for  twenty-nine  years. 

20.  Athelm  was  archbishop  for  twelve  years. 

21.  Ulfelm  for  thirteen  years. 

22.  Odo  for  twenty  years.  By  the  prayers  of  Odo,  the  monkish  A,,pZa,x. 
stories  say  that  the  sword  of  King  Athelstan  was  brought  again  into 

his  scabbard,  as  is  noted  before  in  that  king's  time. 

23.  Elsius  or  Elsine,  first3  bishop  of  Winchester,  came  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  which  he  occupied  one  year,  by  the  commandment  of 
King  Edgar,  some  say  by  bribes,  contrary  to  the  mind  of  Odo. 
Whereupon,  on  the  first  day  of  his  consecration,  he  insulting  the 
tomb  of  Odo  with  despite,  shortly  after  went  to  Rome  for  his  pall, 
where  in  his  journey  upon  the  Alps  he  died  for  cold,  insomuch  that 
though  his  horses  were  killed,  and  he  put  in  their  warm  bellies,  yet 
could  he  get  no  heat.4 

24.  Dunstan,5  who  was  archbishop  for  twenty  years.    Of  Dunstan  Append** 
many  monkish  miracles  be  feigned,  as  of  the  harp6  upon  the  wall 
playing  by  itself,  "  Gaudent  in  ccelis,"  &c.7    Of  our  Lady  with  her 
company  appearing  to  him  singing,  "  Cantemus  Domino  socise, 
cantemus  honorem  ;  dulcis  amor  Christi  personet  ore  pio."    Also  of 

the  angels  singing  "  Kyrie  eleison."  Item,  of  holding  the  devil  by 
the  nose  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  for  tempting  him  with  women.8  Item, 

(1)  The  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  observe  the  sound  and  scriptural  principles  of  our  author  here 
expressed,  and  how  admirably  they  harmonize  with  the  received  doctrines  of  the  protestant  church 
of  England.    Vid.  Art  XVIIL— Ed. 

(2)  See  the  names  and  order  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  at  the  close  of  Vol.  I.— Ed. 

(3)  "First,"  i.  e.  previously.  (4)  Malmesbury. 

(5^  Polydore  maketh  Dunstan  to  be  the  twenty-third  archbishop.    [See  infra,  p.  717.— Ed.] 

(6)  "  St.  Dunstan's  harp  upon  the  wall 

Fast  by  a  pin  did  hang  a, 
Without  man's  help,  with  lie  and  all, 
And  by  itself  did  twang  a." 

(7)  See  supra,  page  64.— Ed.  (8)  Malmesbury. 
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Ecciesias-  of  seeing  the  Holy  Ghost  at  his  mass  in  likeness  of  a  dove.  Item, 
affairs,  in  delivering  the  soul  of  Edwin  from  the  devil.    Item,  in  foreseeing 
"  the  death  of  King  Edred  by  the  death  and  falling  of  his  horse. 
Item,  of  his  mother  being  great  with  Dunstan  :  when  all  the  candles 
of  others  went  out,  her  only  candle  remained  a-light :  and  many  other 
like  fables. 

25.  Ethelgai  sat  for  one  year. 

26.  Siric  was  archbishop  for  five  years,  and  was  the  counsellor  to 
ippel*M*.  King  Egelred,  to  redeem  peace  of  the  Danes  with  a  great  tribute. 

27.  Elfric1  for  eleven  years. 

28.  Elphege  for  six  years.  Elphege,  because  he  denied  to  pay  to 
the  Danes  a  tribute,  was  stoned  to  death  at  Greenwich,  and  of  some 
is  called  a  martyr. 

29.  Livingus  for  seven  years. 

30.  Egelnoth  for  seventeen  years. 

31.  Edsius  for  eleven  years. 

32.  Robert,  who  sat  for  two  years,  caused  Godwin  and  his  sons 
to  be  banished,  accusing  them  of  treason ;  but  afterward  they  being 
restored,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  at  his  return  died. 

33.  Stigand,  being  an  Englishman,  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  the  Norman,  after  being  archbishop  for  seventeen  years, 
was,  by  the  craft  of  the  said  William,  conveyed  into  Normandy, 
where  a  while  with  great  honour  he  was  entertained.  At  length, 
the  said  William  procured  secretly  the  pope's  letters  to  depose  him, 
that  he  might  place  Lanfranc  in  his  room.  This  Stigand  died  at 
length  in  prison. 

34.  Lanfranc  held  the  see  for  nineteen  years.2 

(1)  At  p.  717,  infra,  Foxe  desires  the  reader  to  insert  "  Alured  "  after  "  Siricius  ;"  he  should  have 
said  "  Aluric,"  who  is  identical  with  "  Elfric  "or  "iElfric,"  whom  Foxe  here  places  before  "  Siricius  :" 
the  transposition,  therefore,  which  has  been  made  of  Elfric's  name  answers  Foxe's  object. — Ed. 

(2.)  It  appears  that  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  or  from  a.d.  803  to  a.d.  1070,  nineteen  arch- 
bishops occupied  the  chair  of  Canterbury,  giving  an  average  of  fourteen  years  to  each.  The  rapid 
succession  of  popes  during  nearly  the  same  period  presents  a  striking  difference  :  from  a.d.  795  to 
a.d.  1061  fifty-nine  individuals  occupied  the  papal  chair.  Of  these,  a  few,  either  voluntarily  or  by 
constraint,  had  vacated  it;  but  the  short  average  of  four  years  and  a  half,  allotted  to  fifty-nine 
popes  in  succession,  leads  us  reluctantly  to  conclude,  that  as  our  author  records,  it  was  not  always 
the  progress  of  disease,  or  the  hand  of  old  age,  which  caused  the  vacancy  in  that  high  and  envied 
office.    See  page  96  of  this  volume. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  of  the  names  and  order  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  continued  from 
that  in  vol  i.  p.  385,  the  dates  of  their  accession  being  taken  from  Richardson's  Godwin  "  De 
praesulibus,"  &c. 


871    18  Ethelred. 

891    19  Pleimund. 

923    20  Athelm. 

928    21  Ulfelm. 

94J    22  Odo. 

958    23  Elsine. 

959    24  Dunstan. 


A.D. 

996    27  Elfric. 

1005    28  Alphage. 

1013    29  Livingus. 

1020    30  Egelnoth. 

1038    31  Edsius. 

1050    32  Robert. 

1052   33  Stigand. 


988    25    Ethelgar.  1070    34  Lanfranc. 

989    26    Siric.  —Ed. 


END   OF    BOOK   THE  THIRD. 


ACTS  AND  MONUMENTS. 


BOOK  IV. 

CONTAINING 

OTHER  THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS, 
FROM  WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR  TO  THE  TIME  OF 
JOHN  WICKLIFFE. 

WHEREIN   IS    DESCRIBED    THE    PROUD   AND   MISORDERED    REIGN   OF  ANTICHRIST, 
BEGINNING   TO   STIR    IN   THE   CHURCH   OF  CHRIST.1 


William,  duke  of  Normandy,  surnamed  Conqueror,  base  son  of  Witn** 
Duke  Robert,  the  sixth  duke  of  Normandy,  and  nephew2  unto  King  querZr" 
Edward,  after  the  aforesaid  victory  against  Harold  and  the  English-    ~  D 
men  obtained,  was  received  king  over  the  realm  of  England,  not  so  \oqq[ 

much  by  assent,  as  for  fear  and  necessity  of  time ;  for  else  the  Lon-  

doners  had  promised  their  assistance  to  Edgar  Ethel  in  g  to  the  utter- 
most of  their  power.    But  being  weakened  and  wasted  so  greatly  in 
battles  before,  and  the  duke  coming  so  fast  upon  them,  fearing  not  to 
make  their  party  good,  they  submitted  themselves.    Whereupon  the 
said  William  (of  a  duke  made  a  king)  was  crowned  upon  Christmas- 
day,  a.d.  1066,  by  the  hands  of  Aldred,  archbishop  of  York  ;  foras-  a.d.iogs 
much  as  at  that  time  Stigand,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  absent, 
or  else  durst  not,  or  would  not  come  in  the  presence  of  the  king.' 
A  little  before  the  coming  in  of  this  duke,  a  terrible  blazing  star  was  a  blazing 
seen  for  the  space  of  seven  days,  which  was  the  same  year ;  in  record  8tar' 
whereof,  as  well  of  the  conquest  of  the  duke,  as  of  the  blazing  star, 
these  verses  yet  remain  : — 

"  Sexagenus  erat  sextus  millesimus  annus, 
Cum  pereunt  Angli  Stella  monstrante  cometa.3 

Which  king,  thus  being  crowned,  did  reign  over  the  realm  of 
England  the  space  of  one  and  twenty  years  and  ten4  months,  with 
great  severity  and  cruelness  toward  the  Englishmen,  burdening  them 
with  great  tributes  and  exactions  ;  which  was  to  pay  of  every  hide  of 
ground  containing  twenty  acres,  six  shillings  ;  by  means  whereof  cer-  ^0e„el" 
tain  parts  of  the  land  rebelled,  and  especially  the  city  of  Exeter,  but  Earl  Mar- 
at last  William  overcame  them,  and  won  the  city,  and  punished  them  EarnS? 
grievously.    But  for  that  and  for  other  stern  deeds  of  this  prince,  ^'x^j 
divers  of  the  lords  departed  to  Scotland  :  wherefore  he  kept  the  other  ing.with 

(1)  Edition  1563,  p.  14.    Ed.  1583,  p.  171.    Ed.  1596,  p.  154.    Ed.  1684,  vol.  i.  p.  192.— Ed. 

(2)  "Nephew  "was  formerly  used  very  indefinitely:  see  Nares  :  it  here  means  "first  cousin 
one  remove." — Ed. 

(3)  In  the  copy  of  these  verses,  p,  14,  Ed.  1563,  follows  a  third  line  : — 

"  Dux  Normanorum  transit  mare,  vicit  Heraldum." — F.o. 
(*)  Foxc's  text  has  "  one  month  :"  but  see  pp.  3,  134. — Ed. 
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jra/iam  lords  that  tarried  the  straiter,  and  exalted  the  Normans,  giving  to  them 
queror.  the  chief  possessions  of  the  land  ;  and  forsomuch  as  he  obtained  the 
A  D    kingdom  by  force  and  dint  of  sword,  he  changed  the  whole  state  of 
10Q7.   the  governance  of  this  commonweal,  and  ordained  new  laws  at  his  own 
his  mo —  pleasure,  profitable  to  himself,  but  grievous  and  hurtful  to  the  people, 
therand  abolishing  the  laws  of  King  Edward,  whereunto  notwithstanding  he 
ters,Mar-  was  sworn  before,  to  observe  and  maintain  them.    For  the  which  great 
StetSw  comrnotions  and  rebellions  remained  long  after  among  the  people,  as 
fled  into  histories  record,  to  have  the  said  laws  of  King  Edward  revived  again. 
New  king,     *  Here,1  by  the  way,  speaking  of  laws,  this  is  memorable,  that 
newiaws.  even  in  this  king's  time  the  authority  of  the  temporal  magistrate  was 
wiifiam  distinct  fr°m  that  of  the  church ;  but  yet  in  such  sort,  that  if  need 
required,  he  should  deal  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  and  be  assistant  to 
the  bishop,  whose  jurisdiction,  what  it  was,  and  how  qualified  by 
idward's  -^m»  William  now  holding  the  stern  of  government  in  his  hand,  the 
laws.      words  following  do  declare.2 

See  ° 

Appendix. 

William,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England,  to  all  earls  and  sheriffs,  and 
to  all  French-born  and  English,  who  in  the  bishopric  of  bishop  Remigius  have 
lands,  greeting.    Know  you  all,  and  the  rest  my  faithful  subjects,  who  abide 
in  England,  that  the  episcopal  laws  which  have  been  not  well,  nor  according  to 
the  precepts  of  the  holy  canons,  even  to  my  time,  in  the  kingdom  of  England, 
by  the  common  council  and  counsel  of  mine  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots, 
and  all  the  princes  of  my  kingdom,  I  have  judged  to  be  amended.  Wherefore 
I  command,  and  by  my  royal  authority  give  in  charge,  that  no  bishop  or  arch- 
The  juris-  deacon  do  hold  any  more  pleas  of  law  by  the  episcopal  laws  in  the  Hundred, 
ecclesias-  nor  bring  any  cause  which  pertainefh  to  the  cure  of  souls  unto  the  judgment  of 
tical  qua-  secular  men  :  but  whosoever  shall  be  troubled  about  any  suit  or  default  under 
lined  and  the  episcopal  laws,  shall  come  to  the  place  which  to  this  end  the  bishop  shall 
scribed  in  choose  and  name,  and  there  answer  his  cause,  and  not  according  to  the  Hun- 
King       dred,  but  according  to  the  canons  and  the  episcopal  laws,  shall  do  right 
Williams  unf-0  q0(j  an(j  to  |jis  bishop.    And  if  any,  puffed  up  with  pride,  being  called 
once,  twice,  and  thrice  to  the  bishop's  court,  refuseth  to  come,  and  will  not  so 
be  drawn  to  amendment,  let  him  be  excommunicated.    And  to  enforce  this,  if 
need  be,  let  the  power  and  authority  of  the  king  or  the  sheriff  be  used. 
And  he  who,  being  called  to  the  bishop's  court,  will  not  come,  for  every  such 
calling  shall  be  put  to  his  answer  before  the  bishop,  and  make  amends.  And 
this  I  defend,  and  by  mine  authority  forbid,  that  any  sheriff  or  provost,  or 
officer  of  the  king,  or  any  layman,  interfere  with  the  episcopal  laws;  nor  that 
any  layman  bring  or  sue  another  out  of  the  bishop's  court  of  justice  unto 
judgment.     And  as  for  judgment,  let  it  be  given  in  no  place  but  in  the 
bishop's  see,  or  in  that  place  which  in  this  behalf  the  bishop  shall  appoint. 

By  this  evidence  of  record  it  is  manifest,  as  you  see,  that  Duke 
William  (now  king)  having  assumed  unto  himself  the  absolute 
authority  royal,  endeavoured  to  establish  a  form  of  government  both 
in  the  church  and  commonwealth  answerable  to  his  own  mind  :  how- 
beit  this  is  to  be  noted,  that  he  allowed  unto  the  clergy  a  kind  of 
jurisdiction  of  con  venting  persons  before  them,  and  likewise  of  exer- 
cising such  ecclesiastical  discipline  as  the  quality  of  that  age  and  time 
did  use,  whereon  we  will  not  stand  to  debate  any  thing  at  large,  but 
proceed  in  the  course  of  our  story,  as  the  Spirit  of  God  shall  vouchsafe 
to  direct  us.* 


(1)  This  passage  in  single  asterisks  is  not  in  the  Edition  of  1583,  but  it  appears  in  that  of 
1596.— Ed. 

(2)  "  Willielnius  Gratia  Dei  Rex  Anglorum,  comitibus,  vicecomitibus,  et  omnibus  Francigenis  et 
Anglis,  qui  in  Episcopatu  Remigii  Episcopi  terras  habent,  salute m.  Sciatis,"  &c — Turris  Londin. 
[Given  in  the  New  Edition  of  Rymer's  Fcedera,  whence  some  corrections  are  made  above.— Ed.] 
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Over  and  besides  this,  the  aforesaid  William,  as  he  was  a  zcarrior.  wmsmm 
so  he  delighting  in  forts  and  bulwarks,1  builded  four  strong  castles.  'jLSr. 
two  at  York,  one  at  Nottingham,  and  another  at  Lincoln,  whi"h  ~^  g 
garrisons  he  furnished  with  Normans.  10(39. 

About  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  Harold  and  Canute,  sons  of   

Swanus,  king  of  Denmark,  entered  into  the  north  country.  The 
Normans  within  York,  fearing  that  the  Englishmen  would  aid  the 
Danes,  fired  the  suburbs  of  the  town  ;  whereof  the  flame  was  so  York. ; 
bis:,  and  the  wind  so  strong,  that  it  reached  the  citv,  and  burnt  a  minster, 
great  part  thereof,  with  the  minster  of  St.  Peter,  where  no  doubt 
manv  worthy  works  and  monuments  of  books  were  consumed,  in  the 
time  whereof  the  Danes,  by  favour  of  some  of  the  citizens,  entered  the 
city,  and  slew  more  than  three  thousand  of  the  Normans.    But  not 
long  after  King  William  chased  them  out,  and  drove  them  to  their  The  north 
ships,  and  took  such  displeasure  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  waSe? 
that  he  destroyed  the  land  from  York  to  Durham,  so  that  nine  years  Sf^T" 
after  the  province  lay  waste  and  unmanured,  except  only  St.  John's  mine- 
land  of  Beverly ;  and  the  people  thereof  were  so  strictly  kept  in 
penury  by  the  war  of  the  king,  that,  as  our  English  story  saith,  they 
eat  rats,  cats,  and  dogs,  and  other  vermin. 

Also,  in  the  fourth  year  of  this  king,  Malcolm,  king  of  Scots,  A-D.ioro. 
entered  into  Northumberland,  and  destroyed  the  country,  and  slew  iii^kSg 
there  much  of  the  people,  both  men,  women,  and  children,  after  a  j£5ued 
lamentable  sort,  and  took  some  prisoners.    But  within  two  years 
after,  King  William  made  such  war  upon  the  Scots,  that  he  forced 
Malcolm  their  king  to  do  him  homage. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  outward  calamities  of  this  realm  Five  con- 
under  this  foreign  conqueror,  which  is  now  the  fifth  time  that  the  JJS 
said  land  with  the  inhabitants  thereof  hath  been  scourged  by  the  JjJJjJ^" 
hand  of  God.    First,  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  ;  realm, 
then  by  the  Scots  and  Picts,  as  hath  been  showed ;  afterward  by  the 
Saxons.    Again,  the  Saxons  or  Englishmen  did  not  enjoy  the  posses- 
sion of  Britain  with  long  quiet,  but  were  brought  into  as  much 
subjection  themselves  under  the  Danes  as  they  had  brought  the 
Britons  before,  and  even  much  more,  insomuch  that  through  all 
England,  if  an  Englishman  had  met  a  Dane  upon  a  bridge,  he  might 
not  stir  one  foot  before  the  Lord  Dane  (otherwise  Lurdane)  were 
past.    And  then  if  the  Englishman  had  not  given  low  reverence  to 
the  Dane  at  his  coming  by,  he  was  sure  to  be  sharply  punished,  as 
above  hath  been  declared.    This  subjection  continued  almost  from 
the  reign  of  King  Ethelwolf  till  the  reign  of  King  Edward,  for  the 
space  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ;  and  yet  the  indignation  of  iwfTjf. 
God  then  ceased  not,  but  stirred  up  the  Normans  against  them,  who 
conquered  and  altered  the  whole  realm  after  their  own  purpose ; 
insomuch  that  besides  the  innovation  of  the  laws,  coins,  and  posses- 
sions, there  was  almost  in  no  church  in  England  any  English  bishop, 
but  only  Normans  and  foreigners  placed  through  all  their  dioceses.3 
To  such  misery  was  this  land  then  brought,  that  not  only  of  all  the 
English  nobility  not  one  house  was  standing,  but  also  it  was  thought 
reproachful  to  be  called  an  Englishman.    This  punishment  of  God 

Cll  This  passage  in  italic  is  not  in  the  Edition  of  1583,  but  is  found  in  that  of  1596. — Ed. 
',2)  Ex  Henr.  Huntingdon,  lib.  vi. 
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against  the  English  nation,  writers  do  assign  diversely  to  divers 
causes,  as  partly  before  is  touched ;  of  whom  some  assign  this  to  be 
the  cause  as  followeth  in  the  words  of  the  story : — "  That  whereas 
kings  and  oueens,  dukes  and  prelates,  in  the  primitive  time  of  the 
English  church,  were  ready,  for  religion,  to  forsake  either  liberty  or 
country,  and  give  themselves  to  a  solitary  life,  in  process  of  time 
they  grew  to  such  dissoluteness,  that  they  left  no  other  realm  like 
unto  them  in  iniquity,''1 1  &c.  Again  some,  writing  of  the  vision  of 
King  Edward,  a  little  before  the  invasion  of  the  Normans,  testify 
how  the  king,  reporting  of  his  own  vision,  should  hear  that  for  the 
great  enormity  and  misbehaviour  of  the  head  dukes,  bishops,  and 
abbots  of  the  realm,  the  kingdom  should  be  given  to  the  hand  of 
their  enemies  after  the  decease  of  him,  for  the  space  of  one  hundred 
years  and  one  day ;  which  space  was  also  seen  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  that  his  progeny 
so  long  should  continue.  Again,  some  writers,  treating  of  this  so 
great  wrath  of  God  upon  the  English  people,  declare  the  cause 
thereof  as  followeth : — "  Like  as  the  Englishmen  did  subdue  the 
Britons,  whom  God  proposed  for  their  deservings  to  exterminate, 
and  them  unjustly  did  dispossess  of  their  land,  so  they  should  like- 
wise be  subdued  and  scourged  with  a  double  persecution,  first  by  the 
Danes,  and  after  by  the  Normans,"2  &c.  Moreover  to  these  injuries 
and  iniquities  done  and  wrought  by  the  Englishmen,  hitherto  recited, 
let  us  add  also  the  cruel  villany  of  this  nation,  in  murdering  and 
tithing  the  innocent  Normans  before,  who  coming  as  strangers  with 
Alfred,  the  lawful  heir  of  the  crown,  were  despitefully  put  to  death ; 
which  seemeth  to  me  no  little  cause  why  the  Lord,  whose  doings  be 
always  just  and  right,  did  suffer  the  Normans  so  to  prevail.  By  the 
coming  in  of  these  Normans,  and  by  their  quarrel  unto  the  realm, 
three  things  we  may  note  and  learn.  First,  to  consider  and  learn 
the  righteous  retribution  and  wrath  of  God  from  heaven  upon  all 
iniquity  and  unrighteous  dealing  of  men.  Secondly,  we  may  thereby 
note,  what  it  is  for  princes  to  leave  no  issue  or  sure  succession  behind 
them.  Thirdly,  what  dangers  often  do  chance  to  realms  public  by 
foreign  marriage  with  other  princes. 


A.D.1070 
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In  the  same  fourth  year  of  this  king,  between  Easter  and  Whitsun- 
tide, was  holden  a  solemn  council  at  Winchester  of  the  clergy  of 
England,  at  the  which  were  present  Hermenfred,  bishop  of  Sion, 
and  two  cardinals  sent  from  Pope  Alexander  II.,  Peter  and  John.3 
In  this  council,  the  king  being  present,  were  deposed  divers  bishops, 
abbots,  and  priors,  by  the  means  of  the  king,  without  any  evident 
cause  ;  to  the  intent  his  Normans  might  be  preferred  to  the  rule  of 
the  church,  as  he  had  preferred  his  knights  before  to  the  rule  of  the 
teniporalty,  thereby  to  stand  in  more  surety  of  the  land ;  amongst 
whom  also  Stigand,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  put  down  for 
three  causes  against  him  pretended. 


(1)  "  In  primitiva  Angliee  eoclesia  religio  clarissime  splenduit,  ita  ut  reges  et  leginse,  duces  et 
episcopi,  vel  monachatum,  vel  exilium  pro  Dei  amore  appeterent:  processu  vero  temporis  adeo 
omnis  virtus  in  eis  emarcuit,  ut  gentem  nullam  prodjtione  et  nequitia  sibi  parem  esse  permit- 
terent,"  &c— Ex  Ilistor.  Jornalens. 

<2)  "  Nam  sicut  AnglL  Britones  quos  Deus  disterminare  proposuerat  (peccatis  suis  exigentibus) 
humiliaverant,  et  a  terra  Anglise  minus  juste  fugaverant :  sic  ipsi  duplici  per**  cutione,"  &c. 

(.3)  See  Hoveden  and  Wilkins's  Concilia,  and  the  Appendix.— Ed. 
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The  first  was,  for  that  he  had  unlawfully  held  the  bishopric  of  wuuam 
Winchester  together  with  the  archbishopric.  qLror' 

The  second  was,  for  that,  while  Robert  the  archbishop  above  ~  ~ 
mentioned  was  living,  he  sometimes  used  his  pall  which  he  had  left  1070 
at  Canterbury  when  he  was  unjustly  banished  from  England.  — ^7- 

The  third  cause  was,  for  that  he  had  received  a  pall  of  Benedict  X.,  A^-ndiT- 
bishop  of  Rome,  which  Benedict  for  buying  his  popedom  was  de- 
posed, as  is  showed  before.1 

Then  Stigand  well  proved  the  benevolence  of  King  William,  for  A.D.1070. 
whereas  before,  the  king  seemed  in  friendly  countenance  to  make 
much  of  him,  and  did  unto  him  great  reverence,  then  he  changed  all  his 
mildness  into  sternness,  and  excused  himself  by  the  bishop  of  Rome's 
authority,  so  that  in  the  end  Stigand  was  deprived  of  his  dignity,  and 
kept  in  Winchester  as  a  prisoner  during  his  life.  This  Stigand  is  noted 
for  a  man  so  covetous  and  sparing,  that  when  he  would  take  nothing  of 
hisoVn,  and  would  swear  that  he  had  not  a  penny,  yet  by  a  key  fastened 
about  his  neck  was  found  great  treasure  of  his  under  the  ground. 

At  the  same  time  was  preferred  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  Appse^diXt 
Thomas,  a  Norman,  and  canon  of  Baieux.    At  the  which  time  also  Lanfranc, 
Lanfranc,  abbot  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen,  a  Lombard  and  Italian  born,  J^1'™1' 
was  sent  for,  and  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  between  which  two  JJJJg0* 
archbishops,  about  their  consecration,  first  began  a  contention  for  bury, 
giving  and  taking  the  oath  of  obedience ;  but  that  contention  was,  at 
that  time,  appeased  by  the  king,  and  Thomas  was  contented  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  obedience. 

After  this,  it  followed  within  short  space,  that  the  said  Lanfranc,  Themiu- 
and  Thomas,  archbishop  of  York,  who  first  builded  the  minster  of  York* 
York,  and  gave  possessions  thereunto,  came  to  Rome  with  Remigius,  rebuilt- 
bishop  of  Dorchester,  for  their  palls,  as  the  manner  was  ;  without 
which  no  archbishop  nor  bishop  could  be  confirmed,  although  their 
election  were  never  so  lawful.    This  pall  must  be  asked  nowhere  The 
but  of  the  pope  or  his  assigns,  and  that  within  three  months  ;  also  it  S^paif* 
must  be  asked  not  faintly,  but  mightily  (Disc.  100,  cap.  "  prisca")  ; 
which,  as  it  was  a  chargeable  thing  to  other  nations,  especially  such 
as  were  far  from  Rome,  so  it  was  no  small  gain  to  the  Romish  see, 
so  as  they  did  order  it.    For  although  at  the  beginning  the  pall  was 
given  without  money,  according  to  the  decree  Dist.  100,2  or  for 
little,  as  was  the  case  in  this  time  of  Lanfranc ;  yet,  in  process  of 
years  it  grew  to  such  excess,  that  whereas  the  bishop  of  Mentz 
was  wont  to  give  to  Rome  but  ten  thousand  florins,  afterwards  it 
arose  so,  that  he  who  asked  his  confirmation,  could  not  obtain  it 
without  twenty  thousand ;  and  from  thence  it  exceeded  to  five  and 
twenty  thousand,  and  at  length  to  seven  and  twenty  thousand  florins, 
which  sum  Jacob,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  was  pressed  to  pay  ;  insomuch  a.d.iso*. 
that  the  said  Jacob  at  his  departing,  which  was  within  four  years  after, 
said,  that  his  death  did  not  so  much  grieve  him  as  to  remember  his  ^neas 
poor  subjects,  who  should  be  constrained  to  pay  so  terrible  a  fine  for  writeth 
the  pope's  pall.    Now  by  this,  what  did  arise  to  the  pope  in  the  whole  2^yere 
of  Germany,  containing  in  it  above  fifty  bishoprics,  besides  the  abbeys,  jjs)\°Pri 
may  be  easily  conjectured.3    Lanfranc  thus  coming  to  Rome,  with  the  many 

(1)  See  pp.  97,  98 :  also  the  Appendix.  (2)  Dist.  100,  cap.  "  novit." 

(3)  Ex  lib.  Gravaminum  Nationis  Germanics.    [See  Appendix.— Ed.] 
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CONTENTION   BETWEEN   THE   TWO  METROPOLITANS. 


William  other  two  bishops,  lie,  for  the  estimation  of  his  learning,  obtained  of 
thqulr°or.  Alexander  two  palls,  one  of  honour,  the  other  of  love.  Item,  he  ob- 
A  jy  tained  for  the  other  two  bishops  also  their  confirmation.  At  this  time, 
1070'.  ^e-v  being  there  present  before  Alexander,  the  controversy  began  first 

 to  be  moved,  or  rather  renewed,  for  the  primacy  betwixt  the  two 

metropolitans,  that  is,  betwixt  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
archbishop  of  York,  whether  of  them  should  have  pre-eminence  above 
the  other ;  for  Canterbury  challenged  to  himself  prerogative  and  the 
primacy  over  the  whole  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  which  con- 
tention continued  a  long  season  betwixt  these  two  churches,  and  was 
often  renewed  in  the  days  of  divers  kings  after  this  ;  as  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  betwixt  Thurstin  of  York  and  Radulph  of  Canterbury ;  and 
A,JZh  again,  in  the  seven  and  twentieth  year  of  the  said  king,  at  his  second 
coronation,  for  Radulph  would  not  suffer  the  first  coronation  to  stand, 
because  it  was  done  by  the  bishop  of  York,  without  his  assent.1  Also, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  where  Pope  Alexander  III.  made  a  letter 
decretal  betwixt  these  two  metropolitans,  for  bearing  the  cross,  a.d. 
1159.  Also,  another  time,  in  the  reign  of  the  said  king,  betwixt 
Richard  of  Canterbury  and  Roger  of  York.2  Again,  about  a.d.  1170, 
when  Thomas  Becket,  hearing  the  king  to  be  crowned  of  Roger,  bishop 
of  York,  complained  thereof  grievously  to  Pope  Alexander  III.  Item, 
another  time,  a.d.  1176,  betwixt  Richard  and  the  said  Roger,  whether  of 
them  should  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  Cardinal  Hugo  in  his  council  in 
London.  Moreover,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Richard, 
a.d.  1190,  betwixt  Baldwin  of  Canterbury  and  Godfrid  of  York. 

Now  to  proceed  in  the  story  hereof  :3  after  this  question  was  brought, 
as  is  said,  to  the  pope's  presence,  he,  not  disposed  to  decide  the  matter, 
sent  them  home  to  England,  there  to  have  their  cause  determined. 
Whereupon  they,  speeding  themselves  from  Rome  to  England,  a.d. 
107S,  and  in  the  sixth  year  (as  it  is  said)  of  this  William,  brought  the 
AppfyUr.  matter  before  the  king  and  the  clergy  at  Windsor.  Where  Lanfranc, 
first  alleging  for  himself  brought  in,  how  that  from  the  time  of  Austin 
to  the  time  of  Bede  (which  was  about  one  hundred  and  forty  years) 
the  bishop  of  Canterbury  had  ever  the  primacy  over  the  whole  land  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  how  he  kept  his  councils  divers  times  within  the 
precincts  of  York ;  how  he  did  call  and  cite  the  bishops  of  York  thereto, 
whereof  some  he  did  constitute,  some  he  did  excommunicate,  and  some 
he  did  remove  :  besides  also  he  alleged  divers  privileges  granted  by 
princes  and  prelates  to  the  primacy  of  that  see. 

To  this  Thomas,  archbishop  of  York,  replieth  again,  and  first 
be^innino-  with  the  first  original  of  the  Britons1  church  declareth,  in 
order  of  time,  how  the  Britons,  first  possessioners  of  this  kingdom  of 
Britain,  which  endured  from  Brutus  and  Cadwallader  two  thousand 
and  seventy-six  years  under  a  hundred  and  two  kings,  at  length 
thelinlt    received  the  christian  faith  a.d.  180,  in  the  time  of  Lucius,4  their 
Britain    ^v-8 »  ^  hen  Eleutherius,  bishop  of  Rome,  sent  Faganus  and  Da- 
cbrfsten-  mianus  preachers  unto  them  ;  at  which  time,  after  their  conver- 
Tiieorius,  sl0Ti)  they  assigned  and  ordained  in  the  realm  eight  and  twenty 
bSho^of"  msnoPs5  witn  two  archbishops,  Theonus,  the  archbishop  of  London, 
London,  and  Theodosius,  archbishop  of  York.    Under  those  bishops  and 


(1)  See  Appendix.  (2)  See  infra,  p.  257. 

(3)  This  account  is  apparently  taken  from  Brompto-i,  Script,  x.  p.  970.— Ed.       (4)  See  vol.  i.  303. 
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archbishops  the  church  of  Britain  was  governed  after  their  conversion,  * 
almost  three  hundred  years,  till  at  length  the  Saxons,  being  then  glerlr'. 
infidels,  with  Hengist  their  king,  subdued  the  Britons  by  fraudulent    A  D 
murder,  and  invaded  their  land,  which  was  about  a.d.  440.1  After  this,  1072. 
the  Britons  being  driven  into  Cambria,  which  we  now  call  Wales, 
the  Saxons  overrunning  the  land,  divided  themselves  into  seven 
kingdoms ;  and  so,  being  infidels  and  pagans,  continued  till  the  time 
that  Gregory,  bishop  of  Rome,  sent  Augustine  to  preach  unto  them  ; 
who,  coming  first  to  Dover,  being  then  the  chief  city  of  Kent  (called 
in  Latin  Dorobernia),  and  there  planting  himself,  converted  first  the 
king  of  Kent,  called  Ethelbert,  who  had  then  subdued  certain  other 
kings  as  far  as  the  Humber.    By  reason  of  this  Augustine  was  made  This  waf 
archbishop  of  Dover,  by  the  appointment  of  Gregory  I.,  about  JJjJjJ  150 
a.d.  600,  who  sent  him  certain  palls  with  his  letter  from  Rome,  as  after  the 
before  is  expressed,2  which  letter  being  recited,  Thomas  expounding  ofTiIe8 
upon  the  same,  beginneth  to  declare  for  himself,  how  the  meaning  of  Saxons- 
Gregory  in  this  letter  was,  to  reduce  the  new  church  of  Saxons  or 
Englishmen  to  the  order  that  was  in  the  old  time  among  the  Britons  ; 
that  is,  to  be  under  two  metropolitans,  one  of  London,  the  other  of 
York ;  for  so  the  church  was  ordered  in  the  time  of  the  Britons,  as 
is  before  declared.    Notwithstanding  he  giveth  to  Augustine  this 
prerogative  during  his  lifetime,  to  have  authority  and  jurisdiction,  not 
only  over  his  twelve  bishops,  but  upon  all  other  bishops  and  priests 
in  England ;  and  after  his  decease  then  these  two  metropolitans, 
London  and  York,  to  oversee  the  whole  clergy,  as  in  times  past 
amongst  the  Britons,  whom  he  joineth  together  after  the  death  of 
Augustine,  to  constitute  bishops,  and  to  oversee  the  church.  That  he 
meaneth  London  to  be  equal  in  authority  with  York,  it  appeareth  by 
four  arguments  :  First,  in  that  he  willeth  London  to  be  consecrated 
by  no  bishop,  but  of  his  own  synod  :  Secondly,  in  that  he  willeth 
no  distinction  of  honour  to  be  betwixt  London  and  York,  but  only 
according  to  that  as  each  one  of  them  is  elder  in  time     Thirdly,  in 
that  he  matcheth  these  two  together  in  common  counsel  and  with 
one  agreement  to  consent  together  in  doing  and  disposing  such  things 
as  they  shall  consult  upon,  in  the  zeal  of  Christ  Jesus ;  and  that,  in 
such  sort,  that  one  should  not  dissent  nor  discord  from  the  other ; 
what   meaneth  this,  but  that  they  should  govern  together,  whom  he 
would  not  to  dissent  together  ?    Fourthly,  In  that  he  writeth,  that 
the  bishop  of  York  should  not  be  subject  to  the  bishop  of  London  ; 
what  meaneth  this,  but  that  the  bishop  of  London  should  be  equiva- 
lent with  the  metropolitan  of  York,  or  rather  superior  unto  him  ? 

And  thus  he  expounded  the  meaning  of  Gregory  to  be  in  the 
aforesaid  letter.  To  whom  Lanfranc  again  answereth,  that  he  was 
not  the  bishop  of  London,  and  that  the  question  pertained  not  to 
London.  Thomas  replieth,  having  on  his  part  many  favourers,  that 
this  privilege  was  granted  by  Gregory  to  Augustine  alone,  to  have  all 
other  bishops  subject  to  him ;  but  after  his  decease  there  should  be 
equality  of  honour  betwixt  London  and  York,  without  any  distinction 
of  priority,  save  only  that  priority  of  time  should  make  superiority 
between  them.  And  although  Augustine  translated  the  see  from 
London  to  Kent,  yet  Gregory,  if  his  mind  had  been  to  give  the  6ame 

(1)  Ex  Chron.  Sigeberti  [read  456  :  see  vol.  i.  p.  315.— Ed.]  (2)  See  vol.  i-  p.  335.— Ed. 
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wuiiam  prerogative  to  tlie  successors  of  Augustine,  which  he  gave  to  him, 
thql.?ror  ~  would  expressly  have  uttered  it  in  the  words  of  his  epistle,  writing 
£  D    thus  to  Augustine  :  "  That  which  I  give  to  thee,  Augustine,  I  give  also 
1072.  and  grant  to  all  thy  successors  after  thee.11    But  in  that  he  maketh 

 here  no  mention  of  his  successors,  it  appeareth  thereby,  that  it  was 

not  his  mind  so  to  do. 

To  this  Lanfranc  argueth  again,  "  If  this  authority  had  been  given 
to  Augustine  alone,  and  not  to  his  successors,  it  had  been  but  a  small 
gift,  proceeding  from  the  apostolic  see,  to  his  special  and  familiar 
friend ;  especially  seeing  also  that  Augustine  in  all  his  life  did  con- 
stitute no  bishop  of  York,  neither  was  there  any  such  bishop  to  be 
Dignity   subject  to  him.    Again,  we  have  privileges  from  the  apostolic  see, 
bj^mn-  which  confirm  this  dignity  in  the  successors  of  Augustine,  in  the  same 
firmed.    see  0f  Dover.    Moreover,  all  Englishmen  think  it  both  right  and 
reason  to  fetch  the  direction  of  well  living  from  that  place,  where  first 
they  took  the  sparkle  of  right  believing.    Further,  whereas  you  say 
that  Gregory  might  have  confirmed  with  plain  words  the  same  thing 
to  the  successors  of  Augustine,  which  he  gave  unto  him ;  all  that  I 
grant :  yet  notwithstanding,  this  is  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  see  of 
weii  re-  Canterbury.    For,  if  you  know  your  logic,  that  which  is  true  in  the 
itllfanfan  wn°le  is  al30  true  in  the  part ;  and  what  is  true  in  the  more,  is  also 
true  in  the  less.    Now  the  church  of  Rome  is  as  the  whole,  to  whom 
all  other  churches  be  as  parts  thereof ;  and  as  'homo,1  i.  e.  mankind, 
is  'genus,1  i.  e.  the  general  in  a  certain  respect  to  all  his  'individua,1 
i.  e.  to  all  particular  persons,  yet  in  every  particular  person  lieth  the 
property  of  the  general ;  so  in  like  manner  the  see  of  Rome  in  a 
certain  respect  is  the  general,  and  the  whole  to  other  churches,  and 
yet  in  every  particular  church  is  contained  the  whole  fulness  of  the 
whole  christian  faith.    As  the  church  of  Rome  is  greater  than  all 
churches,  that  which  is  wrought  in  it  ought  to  work  in  the  less 
churches  also,  so  that  the  authority  of  every  chief  head  of  the  church 
ought  to  stand  also  in  them  that  do  succeed,  unless  there  be  any 
jfthis     precise  exception  made  by  name.    Wherefore  like  as  the  Lord  said 
tilde iere  ^°  a^  bishops  °f  R°me  the  same  thing  which  he  said  to  Peter,  so 
formed    Gregory  in  like  manner  said  to  all  the  successors  of  Augustine,  that 
iyuo-      which  he  said  to  Augustine.    So  thus  I  conclude — Likewise  as  the 
neither    bishop  °f  Canterbury  is  subject  to  Rome,  because  he  had  his  faith 
were  the  from  thence,  so  York  ought  to  be  in  subjection  to  Canterbury,  which 
SuiTand  sent  the  first  preachers  thither.    Now,  whereas  you  allege,  that 
theminor  Gregory  would  Augustine  to  be  resident  in  London,  that  is  utterly 
teriy  u*    uncer^n^  f°r  now  *s     to  De  thought  that  such  a  disciple  would  do 
false.      contrary  to  the  mind  of  such  a  master  ?    But  grant,  as  you  say,  that 
Augustine  removed  to  London,  what  is  that  to  me,  who  am  not 
bishop  of  London  ?    Notwithstanding  all  this  controversy  ceasing 
betwixt  us,  if  it  shall  please  you  to  come  to  some  peaceable  compo- 
sition with  me,  all  contention  set  apart,  you  shall  find  me  not  out 
of  the  way,  so  far  as  reason  and  equity  shall  extend.11 

With  these  reasons  of  Lanfranc,  Thomas  gave  over,  condescend- 
ing that  his  province  should  begin  at  the  Humber.  Whereupon  it 
was  then  decreed  that  York  from  that  time  should  be  subject  to 
Canterbury  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  rites  and  regiment 
of  the  catholic  church  ;  so  that  wheresoever  within  Kngland  Canter- 
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bury  should  or  would  hold  his  council,  the  bishop  of  York  should  wuiiam 
resort  thither  with  his   bishops,  and  be   obedient  to  his  decrees 
canonical.    Provided  moreover  that  when  the  bishop  of  Canter-   A  ^ 
bury  should  decease,   York  should  repair  unto   Dover,  there  to  1072 

consecrate  with  others  the  bishop    that  should  be  elect.    And  if  

York  should  decease,  his  successor  should  resort  to  Canterbury, 
or  else  where  the  bishop  of  Canterbury  should  appoint,  there 
to  receive  his  consecration,  making  his  profession  there,  with 
an  oath  of  canonical  obedience.  Thomas  being  content  withal, 
Lanfranc,  the  Italian,  triumpheth  with  no  small  joy,  and  putteth 
the  matter  forthwith  in  writing,  that  the  memory  thereof  might 
remain  to  the  posterity  of  his  successors.  But  yet  that  decree 
did  not  long  stand  ;  for,  shortly  after,  the  same  scar,  so  superficially 
cured,  burst  out  again,  insomuch  that  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  I., 
a.d.  1121,  Thurstin,  archbishop  of  York,  could  not  be  compelled 
to  swear  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding, 
by  the  letters  of  Calixtus  II.,  was  consecrated  without  any  profession 
made  to  the  said  bishop,  with  much  more  matter  of  contention,  all 
which  to  recite  it  were  too  long.  But  this  I  thought  to  commit  to 
history,  to  the  intent  men  might  see  the  lamentable  decay  of  true 
Christianity  amongst  the  christian  bishops,  who,  inflamed  with  glorious 
ambition,  so  contended  for  honour,  that  without  mere  forcement 
of  law,  no  modesty  could  take  place. 

Of  such  like  contentions  among  prelates  of  the  clergy  for  superi- 
ority, we  read  of  divers  in  old  chronicles,  as  in  the  history  entitled  APP%d,e 
Chronicon  Hirsfeklense,  where  is  declared  a  bloody  conflict,  which 
twice  happened  in  the  church  of  Goslar,  between  Hecelon,  bishop  of 
Hildesheim,  and  Wederatus,  bishop  of  Fulda,  and  all  for  the  superior 
place,  who  should  sit  next  to  the  emperor  ;  the  emperor  himself 
being  there  present,  and  looking  on,  and  yet  not  able  to  stay  them. 

Thus  I  have  described  the  troublous  contention  between  Lan- 
franc and  Thomas,  metropolitan  of  York,  in  the  days  of  Alexander, 
of  which  controversy,  and  of  the  whole  discourse  thereof,  Lanfranc 
writeth  to  Pope  Alexander.1 

In  the  story  before  of  King  Egelred,  was  declared,  about  a.d.  1016,  Bister*' 
how  the  bishopric  of  Lindisfarne,  otherwise  named  Holy-island,  in  the  trans- 
flood  of  Tweed,  was  translated  to  Durham  ;  so  likewise  in  the  days  of ]^^, 
this  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  1076,  divers  bishops'1 
sees  were  altered  and  removed  from  townships  to  greater  cities ;  as 
the  bishopric  of  Selsey,  to  Chichester ;  of  Cornwall  to  Exeter ;  of 
Wells  to  Bath ;  of  Sherborne  to  Salisbury ;  of  Dorchester  to  Lin- 
coln ;   of  Lichfield  to  Chester ;  the  bishopric  of  Chester,  Robert 
being  then  bishop,  being  reduced  from  Chester  to  Coventry.  Like- 
wise after  that,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufixs,  a.d.  1095,  Herbert, 
bishop  of  Thetford,  from  thence  reduced  the  see  to  Norwich,  &c. 

As  concerning  Dover  and  Canterbury,  whether  the  see  was  like- 
wise translated  from  the  town  of  Dover  to  the  city  of  Canterbury  in 

(1)  The  letter  of  Lanfranc  sent  to  Pope  Alexander  begins  thus : — "  Domino  totius  Christianas 
religionis  summo  specnlatori  Alex,  papas  Lancfrancus,  sanctae  Dorobernensis  ecclesias  antistes, 
debitam  cum  omni  servitute  obedientiam.  In  concilio  quod  Anglias  per  vestram  authoritatem 
coactum  est,  uli  querelae  Thomoe  Archiepiscopi  prolatse  et  ventilatse  sunt,  allata  est  Ecclesiastica 
gentis  Anglorum  Historia,  quam  Eboracensis  ecclesias  Presbyter,  et  Anglorum  doctor  Beda  com- 
posuit:"  and  so  forth,  in  a  long  process  of  words  which  follow ;  among  which,  in  the  middle  of  the 
epistle,  speaking  of  Dover  and  Canterbury,  he  hath  these  words :  "  Urbs  namque,  quae  nunc  Can- 
tuarberia  nominatur,  antiquis  temporibus,  ab  ipsius  terras  incolis  Dorobernia  vocabatur,"  &c. 
With  many  other  words  in  the  said  epistle,  which  for  brevity  I  here  over-pass. 
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'he  con  t*me  °^  Theodore,  or  whether  Canterbury  in  old  time  had  the 
qutror.  name  of  Dorobernia,  as  the  letter  of  Lanfranc  to  Pope  Alexander 
~  ~  abovementioned  doth  pretend,  I  find  it  not  in  histories  expresslv 
io'72!  denned ;  save  that  I  read  in  the  words  of  William,  being  yet  duke  of 

 Normandy,  charging  then  Harold  to  make  a  well  of  water  for  the  king's 

use  in  the  castle  of  Dorobernia,  that  the  said  Dorobernia  then  was 
taken  for  that  which  we  now  call  Dover ;  but  whether  Dorobernia 
and  the  city  of  Canterbury  be  both  one  or  divers,  the  matter  is  not 
ip^Zdir.  great.  Notwithstanding  this  I  read  in  the  epistle  of  Pope  Boniface 
III.  to  King  Ethelbert,  as  also  in  one  of  Boniface  V.  to  Justus,  the 
archbishop  ;  in  one  of  Pope  Honorius  I.  to  archbp.  Honorius  ;  in  one 
of  Pope  Vitalian  to  Theodore ;  in  one  of  Pope  Sergius  I.  to  kings 
Ethelred,  Alfred,  and  Adulphus,  and  to  the  bishops  of  England  ;  like- 
wise in  one  of  Pope  Gregory  III.  to  the  bishops  of  England  ;  of  Pope 
Leo  III.  to  Athelard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  of  Formosus  to  the 
bishops  of  England;  and  of  Pope  John  XII.  toDunstan ;  that  the  names 
of  Dorobernia  and  Canterbury  indifferently  are  taken  for  one  matter.1 

council       In  this  time,  and  by  the  procuring  of  this  Lanfranc,  the  ninth  year 
L^ndonf  of  this  king  a  council  was  holden  at  London,  where  among  the  acts 
a.d.1075.  thereof  these  were  the  principal  things  concluded  :2 — 
Appendix      ^  For  the  order  of  sitting,  that  the  archbishop  of  York  should  sit  on  the  right 
hand  and  the  bishop  of  London  on  the  left  hand,4 and  Winchester  next  to  York  ; 
or  in  the  absence  of  York,  London  should  have  the  right,  and  Winchester  the 
left  hand  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  sitting  in  council. 

II.  That  bishops  should  translate  their  sees  from  villages  into  cities :  where- 
upon the  sees  of  Sherborn,  Selsey,  and  Lichfield,  were  translated  to  Salisbury, 
Chichester,  and  Chester  :  some  others  were  reserved  for  the  king's  decision  on 
his  return  from  France.3 

III.  That  monks  should  have  nothing  in  proper;  and  if  any  so  had,  he  dying 
unconfessed  should  not  be  rung  for,  nor  buried  in  the  churchyard,  nor  mass 
said  for  his  soul. 

IV.  That  no  clerk  or  monk  of  any  other  diocese  should  be  retained  as  such, 
or  admitted  to  orders,  without  letters  commendatory  or  testimonial. 

V.  That  none  should  speak  in  the  council  except  bishops  and  abbots,  with- 
out leave  of  the  metropolitan. 

VI.  That  none  should  marry  within  the  seventh  degree,  with  any  either  of 
his  own  kindred,  or  kindred  of  his  wife's  departed. 

VII.  That  none  should  either  buy  or  sell  holy  orders,  or  any  office  within 
the  church  pertaining  to  the  cure  of  souls. 

VIII.  That  no  sorcery  or  any  divination  should  be  used  or  permitted. 

IX.  That  no  bishop  or  abbot,  or  any  of  the  clergy,  should  be  at  the  judgment 
of  any  man's  death  or  dismembering,  neither  should  be  any  fautor  of  the 
judicants  in  such  causes. 

Bishops       Moreover  in  the  days  of  this  Lanfranc  divers  good  bishops  of  the 
ffndns*    realm  began  to  take  part  with  priests  against  the  monks,  in  displacing 
monks^  tnese  out  °f  their  churches,  and  to  restore  the  married  priests  again, 
and pia'ee  insomuch  that  Walkelm,  bishop  of  Winchester,  had  placed  above 
thSr b  1D  forty  canons  instead  of  monks  for  his  part ;  but  this  godly  enter- 
stead.      prjze  wag  gapped  by.  stout  Lanfranc,  the  Italian  Lombard.  This 
lusty  prelate  sat  nineteen  years,  but  at  his  latter  end  he  was  not 
so  favoured  of  William  Rul'us,  and  died  for  sorrow.    Although  this 
Italian  Frank  being  archbishop  had  little  leisure  to  write,  yet  some- 
thing he  thought  to  do  to  set  out  his  famous  learning,  and  wrote 
a  book  against  Berengarius,  entitling  it  "Opus  Scintillarum."  The 

(1)  Eadmer,  W.  Malmesb.  de  gestis  Pont. — Ed. 
Set  (2)  See  Malmesbury,  also  Wilkins's  Cone.  i.  363,  364  ;  whence  the  text  is  revised.— E©. 

*PT*T>dtr.         (31  See  last  pnge. — Ed.  (1*,  i.e.  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. — Ed. 
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old  church  of  Canterbury  he  plucked  down,  and  builded  up  the  wimam 

neW.  queror. 

After Athe  death  of  Pope  Alexander  II.,  abovementioned,  next 
unto  him  followed  Hildebrand,  surnamed  Gregory  VII.    This  Hil-  1073 
debrand,  as  he  was  a  sorcerer,  so  was  he  the  first  and  principal  cause  — 
of  all  this  perturbation  that  is  now,  and  hath  been  since  his  time,  Appendix- 
in  the  church ;  by  reason  that  through  his  example  all  this  ambition, 
stoutness,  and  pride,  entered  first  into  the  church  of  Rome,  and  hath 
ever  since  continued.     For  before  Hildebrand  came  to  Rome,  mide- 
working  there  his  feats,  setting  up  and  displacing  what  bishops  he  ^"ause 
listed,  corrupting  them  with  pernicious  counsel,  and  setting  them  of  ail  the 
against  emperors,  under  pretence  of  chastity  destroying  matrimony,  and  pride 
and  under  the  title  of  liberty  breaking  peace,  and  resisting  authority  ;  5ates.e" 
before  this,  I  say,  the  church  of  Rome  was  in  some  order,  and 
bishops  quietly  governed  under  christian  emperors,  and  also  were  Xhe  obe. 
defended  by  the  same  ;  as  Marcellus,  Miltiades,  and  Sylvester,  were  Jj^pSof 
subdued  and  under  obedience  to  Constantine,  a.d.  340  ;  Siricius  to  m ancient 
Theodosius,  a.d.  388  ;  Hilary  to  Justinian,  a.d.  528 ;  Gregory  to  emperors. 
Mauritius,  a.d.  600  ;  Adrian  and  Leo  to  Charlemagne,  a.d.  801  ;  App%edix. 
Paschal  and  Valentine  to  Ludovicus  Pius,  a.d.  8£0  :  Sergius  IT. 
unto  Lothaire,  a.d.  845  ;  Benedict  III.  and  John  VIII.  unto  Louis, 
son  of  Lothaire,  a.d.  856. 

Against  this  obedience  and  subjection  Hildebrand  was  the  first 
who  began  to  spurn,  and  by  his  example  taught  all  other  bishops  to  do 
the  like ;  insomuch  that  at  length  they  wrought  and  brought  to  pass 
that  it  should  be  lawful  for  a  few  courtesans  and  cardinals  (contrary 
to  ancient  ordinance  and  statutes  decretal)  to  choose  what  pope  they 
list,  without  any  consent  of  the  emperor  at  all.    And  whereas  before 
it  stood  in  the  emperors''  gift  to  give  and  to  grant  bishoprics, 
archbishoprics,  benefices,  and  other  ecclesiastical  preferments  within 
their  own  limits,  to  whom  they  list ;  now  the  popes,  through  much 
wrestling,  wars,  and  contention,  have  extorted  all  that  into  their  own 
hands,  and  to  their  assigns,  yea,  have  plucked  in  all  the  riches  and  Popes 
power  of  the  whole  world ;  and  not  content  with  that,  have  usurped  usurped 
and  prevailed  so  much  above  emperors,  that,  as  before,  no  pope  "jjjjj 
might  be  chosen  without  the  confirmation  of  the  emperor,  so  now  no  princes, 
emperor  may  be  elected  without  the  confirmation  of  the  pope,  taking 
upon  them  more  than  princes  to  place  or  displace  emperors  at  their 
pleasure  for  every  light  cause,  and  to  put  down  or  set  up  when  and 
whom  they  listed ;  as  Frederic  L,  for  holding  the  left  stirrup  of  the  Frederic 
pope's  saddle,  was  persecuted  almost  to  excommunication  ;  which  holding 
cause  moveth  me  to  strain  more  diligence  here,  in  setting  out  the  Jeft^tS-'* 
history,  acts,  and  doings  of  this  Hildebrand,  from  whom,  as  the  first  nip,  is 
patron  and  founder,  sprang  all  this  ambition  and  contention  about  cute! 
the  liberties  and  dominion  of  the  Roman  church ;  to  the  intent  that 
such  as  cannot  read  the  Latin  histories  may  understand  in  English 
the  original  of  evils  :  how  and  by  what  occasion  they  first  began,  and 
how  long  they  have  continued. 

And  first,  how  this  Hildebrand  hitherto  had  behaved  himself 
before  he  was  pope,  I  have  partly  declared.  For  though  he  was  not 
yet  pope  in  name,  yet  he  was  then  pope  indeed,  and  ruled  the  popes 
and  all  their  doings  as  him  listed.    Item,  what  ways  and  fetches  he 


(1)  See  Appendix.  — Ed. 
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n'n/inm  bad  attempted  ever  since  his  first  coming  to  the  court  of  Rome,  to 
qteroT.  magnify  and  maintain  false  liberty  against  true  authority ;  what 
A  D  practice  he  wrought  by  councils,  what  factions  and  conspiracies  he 
1073.  made,  in  stirring  up  popes  against  emperors,  striving  for  superiority; 

  and  what  wars  followed  thereof,  I  have  also  expressed.    Now  let  us 

see  further  (by  the  help  of  Christ)  the  worthy  virtues  of  this  princely 
prelate,  after  he  came  to  be  pope,  as  they  remain  in  histories  of 
divers  and  sundry  writers  described. 

The  tragical  history  of  Gregory  VII.,  otherwise  named  Hildebrand. 
a.d.1073      Hitherto1  the  bishops  of  Rome  have  been  elected  by  voices  and 
suffrages  of  all  sorts  and  degrees,  as  well  of  the  priests  and  the 
clergy,  as  of  the  nobility,  people,  and  senate,  all  con  venting  and 
.irJndu  assembling  together.    And  this  election  I  find  to  stand  in  force,  if 
so  be  it  were  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  who  had  authority  to  call  these,  as  well  as  other  bishops, 
o^theo'd  unt0  counc^s  as  case  required.    Moreover,  all  other  prelates  whatso- 
chm-ch  in  ever,  and  the  masters  of  monasteries  and  religious  houses — both  in 
past?     Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  throughout  the  whole  Roman  world — 
according  to  the  ancient  usage  were  appointed  by  the  emperors,  with 
the  advice  of  their  council,  and  by  the  suffrages  of  the  chief  estates 
assembled  together,  as  is  declared  by  Aventine  in  his  account  of 
Charlemagne.    The  holy  and  ancient  fathers  (like  as  Christ  our  Lord 
with  his  disciples  and  apostles  both  taught  and  did)  honoured  and 
esteemed  their  emperors  as  the  supreme  potestate  next  under  God 
on  earth,  as  above  all  other  mortal  men,  and  as  set  up,  ordained, 
elected,  and  crowned  of  God,  and  called  them  their  lords.    To  them 
Rever     they  yielded  tribute,  and  paid  their  subsidies,  and  also  prayed  every 
obedien.  e  day  for  their  life.    Such  as  rebelled  against  them  they  took  as  rebels 
SncesC  and  resisters  against  God's  ordinance  and  christian  piety.    The  name 
of  the  emperor  then  was  of  great  majesty,  and  received  as  given  from 
The  man-  God.    Then  these  fathers  of  the  church  never  intermeddled  nor  en- 
J  "tug  cf  tangled  themselves  with  politic  affairs  of  the  commonweal ;  much 
the  tore-  less  occupied  they  martial  arms  and  matters  of  chivalry.    Only  in 
of  the     poverty  and  modesty  was  all  their  contention  with  other  christians, 
ehureh.    wjjQ  sh0uld  be  poorest  and  most  modest  among  them,  and  the  more 
humbleness  appeared  in  any,  the  higher  opinion  they  conceived  of 
him.    The  sharp  and  two-edged  sword  they  took,  given  to  the  church 
of  Christ,  to  save,  and  not  to  kill ;  to  quicken,  and  not  to  destroy ; 
and  called  it  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,  the 
life  and  light  of  men,  and  revoketh  from  death  to  life,  making  of 
men,  gods  ;  of  mortal,  immortal.    Far  were  they  from  that,  to  thrust 
.out  any  prince  or  king  (though  he  were  ever  so  far  out  of  the  way, 
yea  an  Arian)  from  his  kingdom,  or  to  curse  him,  to  release  his  sub- 
jects from  their  oath  and  their  allegiance,  to  change  and  translate 
kingdoms,  to  subvert  empires,  to  pollute  themselves  with  christian 
blood,  or  to  war  with  their  christian  brethren  for  rule  and  principality. 
This  was  not  their  spirit  and  manner  then,  but  rather  they  loved  and 
obeyed  their  princes.    Again,  princes  loved  them  also  like  fathers 


(1)  The  words  of  the  Latin  History  be  these :—"  Hactenus  Pontifices  Rom.  ccmitiis  curia<  > 
ralntis,  a  sacevdotibus,  equitatu,  plebe,  senatu,"  &c—  Ex  Aventino.    [See  Appendix.— Ed.j 
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and  fellow-princes  with  them  over  the  souls  of  men.'    Now  this  Gre-  wuiiam 
gory  VII.,  otherwise  named  Hildebrand,  trusting  to  the  Normans,  ^lerZ'. 
who  then  ruffled  about  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Campania,  trusting  also 
to  the  power  of  Matilda,  a  stout  woman  there  about  Rome,  and  jq74' 
partly  again  bearing  himself  bold  for  the  discord  among  the  Germans,  T^ 
first  of  all  others  (contrary  to  the  manner  of  the  elders)  contemning  bitious 
the  authority  of  the  emperor,  invaded  the  cathedral  see  of  Rome,  tion'o'l'^ 
vaunting  himself  as  having  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  sword  H'lde- 

o  a  i  brand. 

committed  to  him  by  Christ,  and  that  fulness  of  power  was  in  his 
hand,  to  bind  and  loose  whatsoever  he  listed.    Whereupon  thus  he 
presumed  to  occupy  both  the  regiments,  to  challenge  all  the  whole 
dominion  of  the  West,  yea,  and  to  encroach  all  power  to  himself  Ap^Zum. 
alone,  abiding  none  to  be  equal,  much  less  superior  unto  him  ;  dero- 
gating from  others,  and  arrogating  to  himself  their  due  right  and 
honour,  setting  at  light  Cesars,  kings,  and  emperors,  as  who  thus 
reigned  but  by  his  own  god-a-mercy.1    Bishops  and  prelates  as  his 
underlings  he  kept  in  awe,  suspending  and  cursing,  and  chopping  off 
their  heads,  stirring  up  strife  and  wars,  sowing  of  discord,  making 
factions,  releasing  oaths,  defeating  fidelity  and  due  allegiance  of 
subjects  to  their  princes.    Yea,  and  if  he  had  offended  or  injured 
the  emperor  himself,  yet  notwithstanding  he  ought  to  be  feared,  as  he 
himself  glorieth  in  a  certain  epistle,  as  one  that  could  not  err,  and 
had  received  of  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  of  Peter,  authority  to  bind 
and  unbind  at  his  will  and  pleasure.    Priests  then  in  those  days  had  priests' 
wives  openly  and  lawfully  (no  law  forbidding  to  the  contrary),  as  Jjjjj 
appeareth  by  the  deeds  and  writings  of  the  donations,  which  were  ^Jy- 
given  to  churches  and  monasteries,  wherein  their  wives  also  be  cited 
with  them  for  witness,  and  are  called  Presbyterissse.2    Also  bishops,  app^x. 
prelates,  parsons  of  churches,  governors  of  the  clergy,  masters  of  mo- 
nasteries and  religious  houses — all  these  were,  in  those  times,  in  the 
emperor's  ordination,  to  assign  by  voice  or  consent  to  whom  he  would. 
Now  these  two  things  this  Pope  Gregory  could  not  abide  ;  for  which  mide- 
two  causes  only  was  all  his  striving  and  driving  from  his  first  beginning  mortal* 
to  abolish  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  to  translate  the  authority  imperial  JJJJJJ10 
to  the  clergy  ;  for  to  this  scope  only  tended  all  his  labour,  practice,  and  mar- 
devices,  as  appeared  before  in  the  council  of  Lateran  under  Pope  nages* 
Nicholas,  and  also  in  the  council  of  Mantua  under  Alexander,  making 
their  marriage  heresy,  and  the  other  to  be  simony.    And  that  which  A.D.1074. 
before  he  went  about  by  others,  now  he  practiseth  by  himself,  to  Priests' 
condemn  ministers  that  were  married  for  Nicolaitans,  and  to  treat  any  madehe- 
spiritual  regiment  of  secular  persons  as  simony,  directing  forth  his  JJfJj^ 
letters  upon  the  same  to  Henry  the  emperor;  also  to  dukes,  princes,  regiment 
potestates,  tetrarchs  ;  namely  to  Berchtold  duke  of  Zeringhen,  to  Ro-  persons*" 
dolph  duke  of  Suabia,  to  Welph  duke  of  Bavaria,  Adalberon  bishop  of  Jj^jj* 
Wurtzburg,  and  to  their  wives  ;  item,  to  bishops,  archbishops,  priests, 
and  to  all  the  people.    In  the  which  letters  he  denounceth  them  to  be 
no  priests,  so  many  as  were  married,  forbidding  men  to  salute  them, 
to  talk,  to  eat,  to  company  with  them,  to  pay  them  tithes,  or  to  obey 
them,  if  they  would  not  be  obedient  to  him.    Amongst  all  other  he 
directed  special  letters  to  Otho,  bishop  of  Constance,  concerning  this 
matter ;  but  Otho,  perceiving  the  ungodly  and  unreasonable  pretence 

(1)  "  Ut  precari6  regnantes." — Ed.    (2)  Ex  Avcntino,  qui  invenit  in  instruments  donatiocum. 
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hildkbrand's  letter  to  otho. 


William  of  Hildebrand,  would  neither  separate  those  who  wrere  married  from 
queror.  their  wives,  nor  yet  forbid  those  to  marry  who  were  unmarried  " 


A.D. 

1074.  The  copy  of  the  letter  of  Hildebrand  sent  to  the  bishop  of  Constance, 

against  priests'*  marriages. 

Gregory,  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  the  clergy  and  laity,  both 
more  and  less,  within  the  diocese  of  Constance,  salutation  and  benediction.  We 
have  directed  to  our  brother  Otho,  your  bishop,  our  letters  exhortatory ;  wherein 
we  enjoined  him,  according  to  the  necessity  of  our  duty,  by  the  authority 
apostolical,  that  he  should  utterly  abolish  out  of  his  church  the  heresy  of  simony, 
and  also  should  cause  with  all  diligence  to  be  preached  the  chastity  of  priests. 
But  he,  neither  moved  with  reverence  for  St.  Peter's  precept,  nor  yet  with  the 
regard  of  his  duty,  neglected  to  do  these  things,  whereunto  we  so  fatherly 
have  exhorted  him  ;  incurring  thereby  a  double  offence,  not  only  of  disobe- 
dience, but  also  of  rebellion,  in  that  he  hath  gone  and  done  clean  contrary 
Otho,       to  our  commandment,  yea,  rather  the  commandment  of  blessed  St.  Peter,  so 
ofCon-     that  he  hath  permitted  his  clergy,  not  only  such  as  had  wives,  not  to  put  them 
stance,     away,  but  also  such  as  had  none,  to  take  unto  them.    Whereupon  we  being 
appear0    truty  inf°rnie(l  thereof,  and  grieved  therewith,  have  directed  to  him  another 
for  ai- '    letter,  declaring  the  motion  of  our  displeasure  and  indignation.    In  which 
lowing     letters  also  we  have  cited  him  up  to  our  council  at  Rome,  there  to  appear  and 
theirtS     giye  account  of  his  disobedience  in  the  audience  of  the  whole  synod.  And 
lawful     now  therefore  we  thought  it  best  to  signify  this  to  you  (our  dear  children), 
wives,      whereby  in  this  behalf  we  might  the  better  provide  for  your  health  and 
salvation ;  for  if  your  bishop  shall  continue  so  obstinately  to  repugn  and  resist 
against  our  commandment,  he  is  not  meet  to  sit  over  you,  &c.    Wherefore  these 
shall  be  to  command  you,  and  all  those  that  be  obedient  to  God,  and  to 
The  pope  blessed  St.  Peter,  by  our  apostolical  authority,  that  if  this  your  bishop  shall 
ethforS"   persist  in  his  obstinacy,  you  that  be  his  subjects  hereafter  give  to  him  no  service 
disobedi-  nor  obedience ;  for  the  which  thing  doing,  we  here  discharge  you  before  God 
ence-       and  your  souls.    For  if  your  bishop  shall  seem  contrary  to  the  decreements 
and  injunctions  apostolical,  we,  through  the  apostolical  authority  of  St.  Peter, 
discharge  and  absolve  you  from  the  band  of  your  allegiance  to  him.    So  that  if 
you  be  sworn  to  him,  so  long  as  he  is  a  rebel  against  God  and  the  apostolic 
seat,  Ave  loose  you  from  the  peril  of  your  oath,  that  you  shall  not  need  to  fear 
therein  any  danger,  &c. 

Otho,  bishop  of  Constance,  thus  being  cited,  whether  he  did  appear 
March,    personally  himself,  I  do  not  read.    This  I  read  and  find,  that  in  the 
a.  u.  1074.  sa^  council  holden  at  Rome,  Hildebrand,  with  other  bishops  of 
Rome,  did  then  enact,  among  many  others,  these  three  things  most 
special: — First,  that  no  priest,  hereafter,  should  marry.  Secondly, 
Here      that  all  such  as  were  married  should  be  divorced.    Thirdly,  that  none 
the  vow  of  hereafter  should  be  admitted  to  the  order  of  priesthood,  but  should 
chastity.  swear  perpetual  chastity,  &c.    This  council  of  Rome  being  ended, 
forthwith  the  act  of  Hildebrand  concerning  the  single  life  of  priests 
was  proclaimed  and  published  in  all  places,  and  strict  commandment 
given  to  bishops  to  execute  the  same. 


The  copy  of  his  Bull  sent  into  Italy  and  Geimany. 

Gregory,  the  pope,  otherwise  Hildebrand,  the  servant  of  the  servants  of 
God,  sendeth  the  apostle's  blessing  to  all  those  within  the  kingdoms  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  who  show  their  true  obedience  to  St.  Peter.  If  there  be  any 
priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  that  still  will  remain  in  the  sin  of  fornication, 
we  forbid  them  the  church's  entrance,  by  the  omnipotent  power  of  God,  and 
by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  till  in  time  they  amend  and  repent.  But,  if  they 
persevere  in  their  sin,  we  charge  that  none  of  you  presume  to  hear  their 
service ;  for  their  blessing  is  turned  into  cursing,  and  their  prayer  into  sin,  as 
the  Lord  doth  testify  to  us  by  his  prophets,  "  I  will  turn  your  blessing,"  &c. 
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The  bishops  of  France  being  called  upon  daily  with  the  pope\s  j^*'™ 
letters,  were  compelled  to  obey  the  decree  of  the  council ;  but  the  quertn! 
residue  of  the  clergy,  manfully  and  stoutly  withstanding  the  pope's  A  D 
decree  and  enforcement  of  their  bishops,  would  not  agree,  but  repined  1074". 

thereat,  and  said  that  the  council  did  manifestly  repugn  against  the  

word  of  God,  and  that  the  pope  did  take  from  priests  that  which  both  jjjjj^  of 
God  and  nature  had  given  them ;  and  therefore  that  that  person  was  jjj™c°h 
a  heretic,  and  author  of  a  wicked  doctrine,  who  ruled  and  governed  bull, 
not  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  by  Satan.  That  the  decree  and  act  set  Appendix. 
forth  tended  directly  against  the  word  of  God  and  the  saying  of 
Christ, — "  Non  omnes  capiunt  verbum  hoc :"  "  All  men  have  not 
the  gift  and  capacity  of  this  word."  Also  that  it  was  against  the 
sound  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  writing  these  words, — "  As  concerning 
virginity,  I  have  no  commandment  of  the  Lord,"  &c. ;  again ;  "  He 
that  cannot  otherwise  live  continent,  let  him  marry."  Also,  that  it 
was  against  the  canons  both  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  Nicene  Council. 
Moreover,  that  it  was  against  the  course  of  nature,  which  he  required, 
namely,  that  men  being  sequestered  from  their  natural  wives  and 
women,  should  be  coacted  to  live  as  angels  ;  that  is,  to  perform  that 
which  nature  doth  not  give  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  bishop  therein 
did  open  a  pernicious  window  to  uncleanness  and  to  fornication.  In 
sum,  giving  up  their  answer,  thus  they  concluded :  that  they  had 
rather  give  up  their  benefices  than  forsake  their  natural  and  lawful 
wives,  against  the  word  of  Christ;  and,  finally,  if  married  priests 
could  not  please  them,  they  should  call  down  angels  from  heaven  to 
serve  the  churches.  But  Hildebrand,  nothing  moved,  neither  with 
honest  reason  nor  with  the  authority  of  holy  Scripture,  nor  with  the 
determination  of  the  Nicene  Council,  nor  any  thing  else,  followeth 
up  this  matter,  and  calling  upon  the  bishops  still,  with  his  letters  and 
legates,  doth  solicit  their  minds,  accusing  them  of  negligence  and 
dastardliness,  and  threatening  them  with  excommunication,  unless 
they  cause  their  priests  to  obey  his  decree  enjoined  them.  Where- 
upon a  great  number  of  bishops,  for  fear  of  the  pope's  tyranny, 
laboured  the  matter  with  their  priests,  by  all  means  possible,  to  bereave 
them  of  their  accustomed  matrimony. 

Amongst  others,  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  perceiving  this  act  of  Bishop  oi 
taking  away  priests'*  marriage  might  breed  him  no  little  trouble,  z" 
talketh  with  his  clergy  gently,  admonisheth  them  of  the  pope's  mind 
and  decree,  and  giveth  them  half  a  year's  respite  to  deliberate  upon 
the  case ; 1  exhorting  them  diligently  to  show  themselves  obedient  to 
the  pope  and  to  him,  and  to  grant  with  good  will  that  which  at  length, 
will  they,  nill  they,  they  must  needs  be  forced  unto;  and  therefore 
of  their  own  accord  to  stand  content  therewith,  lest  the  pope  should 
be  compelled  to  attempt  ways  of  sharper  severity.    The  time  of  deli- 
beration expired,  the  archbishop  assembleth  his  clergy  at  Erfurdt, 
in  the  month  of  October,  and  there  willeth  them,  according  to  the  The 
pontifical  decree,  either  to  abjure  for  ever  all  matrimony,  or  else  to  Germany 
renounce  their  benefices  and  ecclesiastical  livings.    The  clergy  again  f^st 
defend  themselves  against  the  pope's  decree  with  the  Scriptures,  with  the  pope's 
reason,  with  the  acts  of  general  councils,  with  the  examples  of  their  proceed^ 

ings, 

(1)  Ex  Lamberto  Scafnahurgensi,  in  Hist.  Germanorum. 
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m/uam  ancestors,  by  divers  strong  arguments  declaring  the  pope's  decree  not 
qLrw.  to  be  consonant  nor  one  that  ought  to  take  effect.    But  the  arch- 
v  D    bishop  said  he  was  compelled  so  of  the  pope,  and  could  not  otherwise 
107.5!  (^  Dut  cxecute  that  was  enjoined  him. 

  The  clergy  seeing  that  no  reason  nor  prayer,  nor  disputation  would 

serve,  left  the  synod  on  pretence  of  consulting  among  themselves  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  Some  gave  counsel  not  to  return  again  to  the 
synod  :  some  thought  it  good  to  return  and  to  thrust  out  the  arch- 
bishop from  his  see,  and  to  give  him  due  punishment  of  death  for  his 
deserving,  that  by  the  example  of  him  other  might  be  warned  hereafter 
never  to  attempt  that  thing  any  more,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church 
and  the  rightful  liberty  of  ministers.  After  that  it  was  signified  to 
the  archbishop  by  certain  spies  that  were  amongst  them,  what  the  clergy 
intended  to  do,  the  archbishop,  to  prevent  and  salve  the  matter,  send- 
eth  to  the  priests  certain  messengers,  bidding  them  to  compose  their 
minds  and  to  return  again  to  the  synod,  and  promising  that  on  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  he  would  send  to  Rome  and  do  his  endea- 
vour what  he  could  to  revoke  and  turn  the  mind  of  the  bishop  o\ 
Rome  from  the  rigour  of  that  sentence.  So  being  persuaded,  th'^ 
next  day  they  came  again  to  the  synod.  The  next  year  following,  in 
a  D.1075  the  month  of  October,  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  assembled  there  a  coun- 
cil, to  the  which  Hildebrand,  the  soldier  of  Satan,  sendeth  his  legate, 
the  bishop  of  Coire,  with  letters,  wherein  the  archbishop  was  directed, 
under  pain  of  degradation,  again  to  propose  the  matter,  and  com- 
mand all  his  clergy  there  to  abrenounce  for  ever  either  their  wives  or 
their  cure  and  ministry.  The  clergy  defended  their  cause  again  with 
great  constancy :  but  when  no  defension  could  take  place,  but  all 
went  by  tyranny  and  mere  extortion,  it  burst  in  the  end  to  an  uproar 
and  tumult,  where  the  legate  and  the  archbishop,  being  in  great 
danger,  hardly  escaped  with  their  lives  ;  and  so  the  council  brake 
up.1  By  this  schism  and  tumult  it  followed,  that  the  churches 
after  that,  in  choosing  their  priests,  would  not  send  them  to  the 
bishops  (the  enemies  and  suppressors  of  matrimony)  to  be  confirmed 
and  inducted,  but  did  elect  them  within  themselves,  and  so  put  them 
in  their  office  without  all  leave  or  knowledge  of  bishops ;  who  then 
agreed  and  were  determined  to  admit  no  priests,  but  such  as  should 
single  take  an  oath  of  perpetual  singleness,  never  to  marry  after  :  and  thus 
hood^how  first  came  up  the  oath  and  profession  of  single  priesthood.  Notwith- 
it  began,  standing,  if  other  nations  had  followed  the  like  constancy  and  concord 
of  these  German  ministers,  the  devilish  drift  and  decree  of  this  Hilde- 
brand, or  rather  4  Hellbrand,'2  had  been  frustrate  and  avoided;  but 
this  greediness  of  livings  in  weak  priests  made  them  to  yield  up  their 
Example  godly  liberty  to  wicked  tyranny.  Yet  this  remaineth  in  these 
amSng°rd  Germans  to  be  noted,  what  concord  can  do  in  repressing  inordinate 
anSnini-  reojuests  °f  evu"  bishops  if  they  constantly  stand  to  the  truth,  and 
ners.      hold  together.    And  thus  much  for  banishing  of  matrimony.3 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  the  contentions  between  wicked  Hildebrand 
and  the  godly  emperor.  But  before,  by  the  way  of  digression,  it 
shall  not  be  much  wide  from  the  purpose  to  touch  a  little  of  the 
properties  of  this  pope,  as  we  find  them  described  in  certain  epistles 
of  Benno,  a  cardinal,  writing  to  other  cardinals  of  Rome ;  which 

(1)  Lambert  Schaffenlmrg.    See  Appendix.— Er>.  (2)  See  Appendix.  (3)  Ibid. 
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Benno  lived  in  the  same  time  of  Hildebrand,  and  detectetli  the  wuuam 
prodigious  acts  and  doings  of  this  monstrous  pope.  First  he  declares  qmror' 
that  he  was  a  sorcerer  most  notable,  and  a  necromancer,  an  old  com-   ~  ~ 
panion  of  Sylvester,  of  Laurentius,  and  Theophylact,  called  other-  10"75' 

wise  Benedict  IX.  Amongst  others,  Benno  the  cardinal  writeth  this  

history  of  him  :l 

"  Upon  a  certain  time  this  Gregory,  coming  from  Albano  to  Rome,  had 
forgot  behind  him  his  familiar  book  of  necromancy,  which  he  was  wont 
commonly  to  carry  always  with  him.  Whereupon  remembering  himself,  on 
entering  the  port  of  Lateran,  he  calleth  two  of  his  most  trusty  familiars  to 
fetch  the  book,  charging  them  on  no  account  to  look  within  it.  But  they 
being  so  restrained,  were  the  more  desirous  to  open  it,  and  to  peruse  it,  and 
so  did.  After  they  had  read  a  little  the  secrets  of  the  satanical  book,  suddenly 
there  cLttie  about  them  the  messengers  of  Satan,  the  multitude  and  terror  of 
whom  made  them  almost  out  of  their  wits.  At  length,  they  coming  to  them- 
selves, the  spirits  were  instant  upon  them  to  know  wherefore  they  were  called 
up,  wherefore  they  were  vexed  ;  '  quickly,'  said  they,  '  tell  us  what  ye  would  us 
to  do,  or  else  we  will  fall  upon  you,  if  ye  retain  us  longer.'  Then  spake  one  of 
the  young  men  to  them,  bidding  them  go  and  pluck  down  yonder  walls, 
pointing  unto  certain  high  walls  there  nigh  to  Rome,  which  they  did  in  a 
moment.  The  young  men  crossing  themselves  for  fear  of  the  spirits,  and 
scarcely  recovering  themselves,  at  length  came  to  their  master."2  Appendix 

We  read,  moreover,  in  the  epistle  of  the  said  Benno  to  the  car- 
dinals, as  folio weth  :2 — 

"  We  have  divers  eminent  persons  and  colleges  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  Pope 
mention,  which  refused  to  communicate  with  him  ;  as  Leo,  then  arch-priest  of  the  ^nd  for 
cardinals,  Benno,  Ugobald,  John  the  cardinal,  and  Peter,  chancellor  and  cardinal,  Saken  by 
who  were  all  instituted  before  this  Hildebrand.    These  three,  who  were  conse-  divers  of 
crated  by  him,  that  is  to  say,  Natro,  Innocent,  and  Leo,  forsook  him,  cursing  the  finals'" 
detestable  errors  which  he  held:  in  like  case  Theodinus,  whom  he  constituted 
archdeacon,  and  other  cardinal-deacons  more,  John  the  present  archdeacon,  and 
Crescentius,  J olm  the  master  of  the  singing  school,2  with  all  his  company,  and  Peter  Appendix 
the  Oblationer,  with  all  his  company  except  one  ;  and  certain  others.  And  now, 
when  this  Hildebrand  saw  that  the  bishops  also  would  forsake  him,  he  called 
unto  him  the  laymen  and  made  them  privy  of  his  design,  that  he  intended  to 
separate  the  bishops,  that  they  should  have  no  conference  with  the  cardinals. 
After  that  he  called  together  those  bishops,  and  being  guarded  with  bands  of  He  com- 
laymen  he  enforced  the  bishops,  partly  for  fear,  and  partly  by  his  menacing  words,  pelleth 
to  swear  unto  him,  that  they  should  never  disagree  unto  that  which  he  would  shops  and 
have  done,  that  they  should  never  defend  the  king's  quarrel,  and  that  they  should  priests  of 
never  favour  or  obey  the  pope  that  should  in  his  stead  be  instituted.    Which  Rome  t0 
thing  being  done,  he  sent  them,  by  means  of  the  prince  of  Salerno,  into  Cam-  tohhn"" 
pagna;  and  thus  did  he  separate  them  from  the  company  of  the  cardinals,  and 
from  the  city  of  Rome.    And  not  only  the  bishops,  but  also  the  priests  of  the 
city,  and  clerks  of  inferior  orders,  as  also  the  laymen,  he  bound  by  their  oaths, 
that  at  no  time  nor  for  any  cause  they  should  condescend  unto  the  king. 

"As  soon  as  Pope  Alexander  was  dead,  who  died  somewhat  before  night,  the 
same  day,  contrary  to  the  canons,  he  was  chosen  pope  of  the  laymen  ;  but  the 
cardinals  subscribed  not  to  his  election,  for  the  canons  prescribe,  under  pain  of  Pope  Hii- 
cursing,  that  none  should  be  chosen  pope  before  the  third  day  after  the  burial  debrand 
of  his  predecessor.    But  he,  having  thus  by  sinister  means  climbed  to  the  see,  made  61  y 
removed  the  cardinals  of  the  sacred  see  from  being  his  privy  council.  With  what  pope, 
persons,  however,  he  consulted  night  and  day,  Rome  well  heard  and  saw.  And  he 
now,  having  put  the  cardinals  from  his  counsels  and  person,  his  life,  faith,  and 
doctrine,  no  man  could  accuse  or  bear  witness  of;  whereas  in  the  canons  is  com-  At  which 
manded,sthat  wheresoever  the  pope  is,  there  should  be  with  him  three  cardinal-  canonical 
priests  and  twodeacons,tobe  his  ecclesiastical  witnesses,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  ^"gen 

(1)  "  Benno,  Germanus.eccl.  Rom.  archi-presbyter  et  cardinalis  aClemente  III.  antipapa,  in  Gre-  tie  reader 
gorii  VII.  (sententia  synodali  depositi)  locum  a  concilio  Brixiensi  anno  1080  subrogato,  factus.  osfore.5 
Clementis  partibus  constantissime  adhaesit,  Gregorio  VII.  hostis  infensissimus  :  quo  nomine  plenis 
conyiciorum  ac  calumniarum  plaustris  a  Baronio  aliisque  scriptoribus  pontiflciis  obruitur."  Cave. 
—Ed.  (2)  See  Appendix.  (3)  Ed.  1570  refers  to  vol.  i.  p.  1 14  :  add  p.  193.— En. 


hildebrand' s  attempt  on  the  emperor's  life. 


William  truth.1  He  violently  wrested  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  cover  his  falsehood ;  which 
the  ton-  kind  of  idolatry  how  great  it  is,  manifestly  throughout  all  the  Scripture  appeareth. 


queror. 


Contrary  to  the  minds  and  counsel  of  the  cardinals,  and  beside  the  order  of  p 


ro- 


A.D.  nouncing  judgment  determined  by  the  canons,  be  rashly  did  excommunicate 
1075.  the  emperor,  being  in  no  synod  canonically  accused  before,  to  the  which  excom- 
munication (saith  Benno)  none  of  the  cardinals  subscribed.2  As  soon  as  he  arose 


peror"1"  ou^  °^  sea^  PaPa^  to  excommunicate  the  emperor,  the  same  seat,  being  made 
wrong-  but  a  little  before  with  the  strongest  timber,  suddenly,  by  the  appointment  of 
fully  ex-  God,  was  rent  and  shivered  in  pieces  ;  that  all  men  might  plainly  understand, 
nicated."  how  grea-t  and  terrible  schisms  that  lubber  was  sowing  against  the  church  of 
The  (  Christ,  and  against  the  seat  of  St.  Peter,  by  that  his  so  perilous  and  presumptuous 
chalrS  excommunication,  and  how  cruelly  he  was  breaking  in  pieces  the  chair  of  Christ, 
breaks  in  trampling  on  the  laws  of  the  church,  and  ruling  by  might  and  austerity, 
under  «  Jn  the  body  of  the  said  excommunication  he  inserted  those  very  things 
rises  to  ™  wherein  he  himself  erred  from  the  catholic  faith,  viz.  how  he  cut  off  the  emperor 
excom-  by  an  unjust  excommunication,  and  the  bishops  also  communicating  with  him, 
"he^m-16  an^  those  who  communicated  with  them  ;  and  thus  rending  the  unity  of  the 
peror.      church,  did  as  much  as  in  him  lay  to  make  two  churches. 

The  pope  "  Also  the  same  bold  merchant  commanded  that  the  cardinals  should  fast,  to 
thTunity  the  intent  that  God  might  reveal  whose  opinion  was  better,  whether  that  of  the 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  of  Berengarius,  touching  the  controversy  of  the  Lord's  body 
church.    m  the  sacrament    And  hereby  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  manifest  infidel,  for 

that  in  the  Nicene  Council  it  is  written,  'He  that  doubteth  in  the  faith  is  an 

infidel.' 

Of  this        "  Further  he  sought  for  the  sign  to  establish  his  faith  concerning  the  article 
miracle    0f  the  Lord's  body,  which  was  vouchsafed  to  Gregory  to  confirm  a  woman's 
Tnno%-  faith)  when  the  consecrated  bread  was  transubstantiated  into  the  form  of  a 
proved     finger.  He  also  sent  two  cardinals,  Atto  and  Cuno,  to  St.  Anastasie's,  that  with 
history.    Suppo  the  arch-priest  of  the  same  church  they  should  begin  a  fast  of  three 
days'  space,  and  that  every  one  of  them,  every  day  during  those  three  days, 
should  say  over  the  Psalter,  and  sing  masses,  that  Christ  might  show  unto  them 
the  aforesaid  sign  of  his  body ;  which  thing  they  could  not  obtain. 

"  The  emperor  was  wont  oftentimes  to  go  to  St.  Mary's  church,  in  the  mount 
Aventine,  to  pray.    Hildebrand,  when  he  had  by  his  espials  searched  out  and 
knew  all  the  doings  of  the  emperor,  caused  the  place  to  be  marked  where  the 
emperor  was  accustomed,  either  standing  or  prostrate  on  his  face,  to  pray,  and 
The  pope  for  money  he  hired  a  naughty  pack  like  himself,  to  gather  and  lay  together  a 
tosiahthe  neaP  °^  great  stones  on  the  beams  in  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  church,  directly 
emperor.6  over  the  place  where  the  emperor  would  stand,  that  in  throwing  the  same  down 
upon  his  head,  he  might  slay  the  emperor.    About  which  purpose  as  the  hire- 
ling hasted  and  was  busy  removing  to  the  place  a  stone  of  great  hugeness  and 
weight,  it  broke  the  plank  whereon  it  lay,  and,  the  hireling  standing  thereupon, 
both  together  fell  down  from  the  roof  to  the  pavement  of  the  church,  and  with 
the  same  was  dashed  all  in  pieces.    After  the  Romans  had  understanding  of 
the  handling  of  this  matter,  they  fastened  a  rope  to  one  of  the  feet  of  this  hire- 
ling, and  caused  him  to  be  drawn  through  the  streets  of  the  city  three  days 
together  for  an  example  to  others.    The  emperor,  notwithstanding,  according 
to  his  wonted  clemency,  caused  him  to  be  buried. 
Hi.de-         "  John,  bishop  of  Porto,  being  one  of  the  secret  council  of  Hildebrand,  came 
casteth     U?  *nto  ^e  pulpit  of  St.  Peter,  and  amongst  other  things,  in  the  hearing  both 
the  sacra-  °t  the  clergy  and  people,  said,  '  Hildebrand  and  we  have  committed  such  a  deed, 
ment  of  ^  and  so  horrible,  for  the  which  we  are  all  worthy  to  be  burned  alive,'  meaning 
body  intoS  °^ tne  sacrament  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  which  sacrament  Hildebrand,  when  he 
the  fire,    thereof  required  a  divine  answer  against  the  emperor,  and  it  would  not  speak, 
iTwoufd  ^nrew  *n*;o  ^ne  ^re  anc^  hurned  it,  contrary  to  the  persuasion  of  the  cardinals 
give°him  wno  were  there  present,  and  would  have  resisted  the  same. 

"  On  the  Monday  in  the  Easter-week,  when  the  clergy  and  the  people  were 
assembled  at  St.  Peter's  church  to  hear  mass,  after  the  gospel  he  went  up  into 
the  pulpit,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  attire,  and,  in  the  presence  of  divers  bishops 
and  cardinals,  and  of  a  great  company  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome,  openly  preached,  among  many  other  words  of  divination,  that 

(1)  See  Appendix. 

(2)  The  sentence  of  which  excommunication,  after  rehearsal  of  these  presents,  shrill  also  be 
Appendix    manifested  (Christ  willing). 


no  an- 
swer. 
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king  Henry  should  die,  without  all  peradventure,  before  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  William 
next  ensuing;  or  else,  at  leastwise,  that  he  should  be  so  dejected  from  his  theCon- 
kingdom,  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  muster  above  the  number  of  six  knights.  queror- 
He  also  declared  from  the  pulpit  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  bishops  and  cardinals,  A.  D. 
and  to  all  that  were  present,  4  Never  accept  me  for  pope  any  more,  but  pluck  1075. 

me  from  the  altar,  if  this  prophecy  be  not  fulfilled  by  the  day  appointed.'  

About  the  same  time  he  went  about,  by  help  of  privy  murderers,  to  kill  the  seekerh>e 
emperor,  but  God  preserved  him.    And  many  there  were,  even  at  the  time,  again  to 
who  thought  Pope  Hildebrand  to  have  been  privy  to,  nay,  the  deviser  of,  the  ^eem'e 
treason,  because  that  just  before  the  attempt  was  made  he  presumed  on  the  ror.empC 
death  of  the  king,  being  by  him  falsely  prophesied  of  before ;  which  words  of 
his  struck  many  men's  hearts.    And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Hildebrand  was 
openly  condemned  by  his  own  mouth  in  the  congregation,  because,  as  we  have 
said,  he  had  adjudged  himself  to  be  no  pope,  neither  that  he  ought  be  counted  for 
pope  any  longer,  but  a  traitor  and  liar,  unless  that  before  the  feast  of  St.  Peter, 
next  coming,  the  emperor  should  die,  or  else  should  be  deprived  of  all  kingly 
honour,  insomuch  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  muster  above  six  knights  on  The  pope 
his  part.    And  thus  by  the  appointment  of  God  it  came  to  pass,  that  by  his  byhis 
own  mouth  he  was  condemned  for  a  heretic.  mouth 

"  Tims  saith  the  Lord,  The  prophet  who  of  arrogancy  will  prophesy  in  my  condem- 
name  those  things  which  I  have  not  commanded  him,  or  else  will  prophesy  in  heretic  * 
the  name  of  other  gods,  let  him  be  slain.  And  if  thou  shalt  say  with  thyself, 
How  shall  I  know  what  thing  it  is  that  the  Lord  hath  not  commanded  to  be 
spoken  ?  this  token  shalt  thou  have  to  know  it  by  :  whatsoever  thing  the  pro- 
phet shall  prophesy  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  the  same  come  not  to  pass, 
that  mayest  thou  be  sure  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken,  but  the  prophet  hath 
imagined  through  the  haughtiness  of  his  own  mind,  and  therefore  thou  shalt 
not  be  afraid  of  him.' 

«  i  "When  the  time  was  expired  which  Hildebrand  in  his  divination  had  set,  The  em- 
and  yet  neither  the  king  was  dead,  nor  the  number  of  his  troops  impaired  ;  fear-  Peror  Pre_ 
ing,  lest  by  the  words  of  his  own  mouth  he  should  be  entrapped  and  condemned,  thrower 
subtilely  he  turned  his  tale,  saying,  and  persuading  the  ignorant  people,  that  he  of  God, 
meant  not  of  the  body  of  the  king,  but  of  his  soul ;  as  though  the  soul  of  the  and  the 

**  °  D0D6  3< 

king  had  lost  all,  saving  six,  of  his  knights,  or  else  had  been  dead  during  false  pro- 
that  space  ;  and  thus  by  these  sleights  he  beguiled  the  ignorant  people.  Against  Phet- 
such  prophets  St.  Gregory  on  Ezekiel  saith,  1  Between  true  prophets  and 
false  this  difference  there  is,  that  true  prophets,  if  they  speak  any  thing  of 
their  own  mind,  they  be  soon  rebuked ;  but  the  false  prophets  both  tell  lies, 
and,  not  having  the  spirit  of  truth,  persevere  in  their  falsity.' 

"  Over  and  besides,  the  said  Hildebrand  sentenced  to  death  three  men,  before  Three 
they  were  convicted,  or  had  confessed  their  crime,  without  the  sentence  of  any  persons 
secular  judge,  and  caused  them  to  be  hanged  upon  a  pair  of  gallows,  over  against  death  by 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  a  place  called  Palatiolum,  without  any  delay  or  Hilde- 
advisement,  contrary  to  the  laws  which  command,  that  even  notorious  criminals  brand 
should  have  thirty  days'  space  before  they  be  put  to  execution  ;  which  thing  an  iaw. 
even  amongst  the  pagans  is  in  use  and  observed,  as  teacheth  the  authority  of 
St.  Ambrose,  and  the  martyrdom  of  holy  Marcellinus  and  Marcus. 

"  He  cast  Centius  the  son  of  Stephen,  the  prsefect,  into  prison,  being  before  Centius 
his  trusty  friend  ;  and,  in  a  vessel  thick  set  with  sharp  nails,  he  put  him  to  tor-  tortured 
tures  worse  than  a  thousand  deaths ;  who,  after  he  was  escaped,  apprehended  pop^.6 
the  said  Hildebrand.    Of  this  apprehension,  before  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he 
openly  forgave  all  the  conspirators  ;  which  thing  afterwards,  contrary  to  good 
faith,  he  revoked,  and  in  revenge  persecuted  Centius,  to  whom  he  had  forgiven 
all  offences,  and  nine  of  his  men  he  hanged  upon  the  gallows  before  St. 
Peter's  porch. 

"There  was,  at  the  apprehension  of  Pope  Hildebrand,  a  certain  widow's  son, 
to  whom,  and  to  others  more,  for  their  penance,  he  enjoined  a  year's  banish- 
ment; which  time  being  run  out,  the  widow,  in  token  of  more  ample  satisfac- 
tion, thinking  thereby  to  have  appeased  the  mind  of  Hildebrand,  put  a  halter 
about  her  son's  neck,  and  drawing  him  by  the  rope  to  the  feet  of  Hildebrand 
said,  '  My  lord  pope,  at  your  hands  will  I  receive  again  my  son,  who  one  whole 
year  hath  endured  banishment,  and  other  penance,  by  your  holiness  enjoined.' 
Then  the  said  Hildebrand,  dissembling  his  wrath  for  that  instant  because  of 
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William  those  who  were  with  him  in  company,  delivered  her  her  son  very  churlishly, 
the  Con-  saying,  *  Get  thee  hence,  woman,  I  bid  thee,  and  let  me  be  at  rest.'  After  this 
queror'   }ie  sent  his  officers,  and  apprehended  the  widow's  son,  and  gave  commandment 
A.  D.    to  tne  judges  to  put  him  to  death  ;  who  with  one  consent  answered  and  said, 
1075.    '  That  they  could  no  more  condemn  or  meddle  with  him,  for  that  he  had 
— — —  appealed  once  to  the  pope,  and  abidden  the  banishment,  and  done  the  penance 
lany  of"    by  him  enjoined  for  his  crime  committed.'  Hereupon  this  glorious  Hildebrand, 
the  pope  displeased  with  the  judges,  caused  the  foot  of  the  widow's  son  to  be  cut  off, 
aw^dow'f  making  neither  repentance,  nor  the  laws  and  ordinances,  to  he  of  any  estima- 
son.        tion  with  him  ;  and  thus,  his  foot  being  cut  off,  he  died  within  three  days  after 
with  the  pain  thereof.    Many  other  wicked  deeds  did  this  Hildebrand,  upon 
whom  the  blood  of  the  church  crieth  vengeance,  shed  by  the  sword  of  his 
tongue,  with  miserable  treachery;  for  which  things,  and  that  justly,  the  church 
refused  to  communicate  with  him."1 

Another  Epistle  of  Benno  to  the  Cardinals. 

To  the  venerable  fathers  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  his  beloved  and  ever 
to  be  beloved  brethren  in  Christ,  Benno,  cardinal  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
wisheth  faithful  service,  and  health,  in  the  communion  of  the  catholic  church  : 
of  the  communion,  and  discipline,  or  power  whereof,  he  vainly  braggeth,  who- 
ever, presuming  on  his  authority,  shall  unjustly  bind  or  loose  any  maimer  of 
person.  And  he  doth  unjustly  bind,  whoever  curseth  any  man  who  is  willing 
to  make  satisfaction,  and  implores  a  hearing,  being  unconvicted,  and  not  con- 
fessing the  crime  ;  nay  rather,  by  cursing  that  party  in  vain  he  curseth  and 
condemneth  himself,  turning  his  weapon  upon  his  own  person  to  his  destruc- 
tion. O  strange  and  new-found  treachery,  proceeding  from  the  sanctuaiy,  nay, 
rather  from  him  who,  as  high-priest,  seemed  to  rule  the  church,  and  to  be  a 
judge  over  the  judges  ! 
Hiide-         Hildebrand  was  earnestly  in  hand  with  the  emperor,  that  he  should  deprive 
brand      those  bishops  who  came  in  by  simony.    The  emperor,  thinking,  as  a  zealous 
thetII  §     prince,  that  this  commission  had  proceeded  from  the  throne  of  God,  without  delay 
bishops    obeyed  the  same,  and,  forthwith,  without  any  consideration,  or  judicial  order, 
against     deprived  certain  bishops,  and  thought  that  by  this  his  obedience  to  Hildebrand 
peror™"    he  offered  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God ;  not  knowing  as  yet  the  crafty  hand- 
ling of  the  man.  But  Hildebrand  then  again  replaced  those  whom  the  emperor 
for  simony  at  his  commandment  had  before  deposed,  and  those  whom  by  that 
means  he  had  caused  to  bear  a  hateful  heart  to  the  emperor  he  attached  to  him- 
self in  great  familiarity  ;  and  securing  their  fidelity  by  many  and  solemn  oaths 
taken  of  them,  he  promoted  them  above  all  the  rest.    And,  by  these  pranks, 
the  imperial  house  being  shortly  after  troubled  and  almost  destitute  of  friends, 
he,  craftily  purchasing  the  friendship  and  favour  of  the  greatest  princes,  the  better 
to  bring  his  matters  to  pass,  suddenly,  without  any  lawful  accusation,  without 
any  canonical  citation,  without  any  judicial  order,  excommunicated  the  emperor 
(always  so  obedient  to  him),  and  set  the  princes  of  the  empire  all  against  him. 
And  notwithstanding,  as  the  apostle  saith,  that  no  man  ought  to  circumvent  his 
brother  in  any  matter,  as  much  as  in  him  lay  he  rather  mortally  wounded  him, 
than  brotherly  corrected  him.    Thus  the  emperor  being  many  ways  circum- 
The  em-  vented,  and  excommunicated  against  all  canonical  order,  and  by  the  consent 
peror       and  counsel  of  Hildebrand  spoiled  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  imperial  honour, 
Hilde-  by  anc*  overcharged  with  wars  and  immense  slaughter  of  his  faithful  adherents,  in 
brand  to   vain  desired  and  sued  to  have  a  canonical  hearing,  but  was  forced  against  his 

accuse  wjji  at  Canossa,  in  the  presence  of  Hildebrand,  to  accuse  himself  by  an  extorted 
himself.  „     .  7  *  ' 

confession. 

Say  you  now,  I  pray  you,  all  such  as  love  justice,  and  know  not  to  lean  either 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  in  favour  of  any  person,  say  your  minds,  whether 
such  a  confession,  so  extorted,  ought  to  be  prejudicial  to  never  so  poor  a  man, 
much  less  to  an  emperor  ?  and  whether  he  who  extorted  the  same  confession 
The  great  is  not  amenable  to  the  canons,  rather  than  he  who,  being  so  perversely  judged, 
of  the  °e        three  days  together  suffered  the  injury  and  violence  of  his  perverse  judge, 
podly       patiently  and  publicly,  and  with  lamentable  affliction,  being  barefoot,  and 
emperor,  clothed  in  linsey  wolsey,2  in  an  unusually  sharp  winter,  being  made  .i  spectacle 

(1)  Haec  Benno  Rom.  Cardinal.  (2)  An  olri  penance    see  Appendix.  Ed. 
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at  Canossa  both  to  angels  and  men,  and  a  mocking-stock  to  that  proud  William 
Hildebrand?  Never  trust  me,  if  thirteen  of  the  more  wise  and  pious  car-  the  Con- 
dinals,  the  archdeacon  himself,  and  the  master  of  the  singing  school,  besides  Queror- 
many  others  of  the  clerks  of  Lateran  (to  whose  judgment  by  the  privilege  of  A.D. 
the  holy  see  the  whole  world  is  obedient),  weighing  and  considering  his  intoie-  1075. 

rable  apostasy,  did  not  depart  from  participating  and  refuse  to  communicate  — ;  

with  him. 

This  glorious  Hildebrand,  and  his  familiar,  Turbanus,  by  their  new  authority,  Urban  II. 
breaking  the  decrees  of  the  Chalcedon  Council  not  only  in  words  but  also  in  AppseerediT 
public  writings,  have  agreed,  that  it  is  allowable  both  to  baptize  and  communi- 
cate out  of  the  church  of  God  :  and  how  blind  these  men  were,  and  also  what 
heretics  they  were,  their  own  writings  do  declare.    What  a  mischief  is  this 
(saith  Benno)  that  they  presume  to  judge  in  the  church,  who  swarm  themselves 
in  all  errors  :  who  also  convert  the  truth  itself  into  a  lie ;  for  lest  the  poisoned 
errors  both  of  their  words  and  writings  should  appear,  they  have,  like  sorcerers, 
the  better  to  deceive,  mixed  the  honey  of  truth  therewithal :  but  a  lie,  saith  what  a 
St.  Augustine,  is  every  thing  pronounced  with  the  intent  of  deceiving  others,    lie  is. 

It  were  too  long  and  tedious  here  to  recite  all  the  detestable  Pope  Hi! 
doings,  and  diabolical  practices  of  conjurings,  charms,  and  filthy  ^SSkat 
sorceries,  exercised  between  him,  and  Laurentius,  and  Theophylact,  ^ecr0yn. 
otherwise  named  Pope  Benedict  IX.,  whereof  a  long  narration  juring. 
followeth  in  the  aforesaid  epistle  of  Benno  to  the  cardinals  to  be 
seen,  to  which  the  reader  may  repair,  whoso  hath  either  leisure  to 
read  or  mind  to  understand  more  of  the  abominable  parts  and  devilish 
acts  of  this  Hildebrand. 

Thus  having  sufficiently  alleged  the  words  and  testimonies  of 
Benno  and  Aventinus,  concerning  the  acts  and  facts  of  this  pope ; 
now  let  us  proceed,  in  the  order  as  followeth  in  his  story,  to  set  forth 
the  miserable  vexation  which  the  virtuous  and  godly  emperor  sus- 
tained by  that  ungodly  person. 

About  what  time  Hildebrand  was  made  pope,  Henry  IV.,  the  Henryiv. 
emperor,  was  encumbered  and  much  vexed  with  civil  dissention  in  emperor- 
Germany,  by  reason  of  certain  grievances  of  the  Saxons  against  him 
and  his  father,  Henry  III. ;  whereupon  the  matter  growing  to  sedi- 
tion, sides  were  taken,  and  great  wars  ensued  betwixt  Otho,  duke  of 
Saxony,  and  Henry,  the  emperor.  This  busy  time  seemed  to 
Hildebrand  very  opportune  to  work  his  feats,  whose  study  and  drift 
was  ever  from  the  beginning  to  advance  the  dominion  of  the  Romish 
seat  above  all  other  bishops,  and  also  to  press  down  the  authority  of 
the  temporal  rulers  under  the  spiritual  men  of  the  church.  And 
although  he  went  about  the  same  long  before  by  subtle  trains  and 
acts  set  forth  concerning  simony,  yet  now  he  thought  more  effec- 
tuously  to  accomplish  his  purposed  intent,  after  that  he  was  exalted 
thither  where  he  would  be.  And  therefore  now  bearing  himself  the 
bolder,  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter's  throne,1  first  he  began  to 
pursue  the  act  set  out  by  his  predecessor,  as  touching  simony, 
cursing  and  excommunicating,  whosoever  they  were,  that  received 
any  spiritual  living  or  promotion  at  laymen's  hands,  as  also  all  such 
as  were  the  givers  thereof.  For  this  he  then  called  simony,  that 
under  that  colour  he  might  defeat  the  temporal  potentates  of  their 
right,  and  so  bring  the  whole  clergy  at  length  to  the  lure  of  Rome. 
And  forasmuch  as  the  emperor  was  the  head,  thinking  first  to  begin 


1)  "  Much  boast  is  made  of  Peter's  throne, 
But  his  life  they  let  alone." 
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wuiiam  with  him,  he  sendeth  for  him,  by  letters  and  legates,  to  appear  in  the 
queror'  council  of  Lateran  at  Rome.    But  the  emperor,  busied  in  his  wars 
J  jy    against  the  Saxons,  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  councils.  Notwith- 
1076.  standing  Gregory,  the  pope,  proceedeth  in  his  council,  rendering 

 there  the  cause  and  reason  before  the  bishops,  why  he  had  excom- 

iierman  municated  divers  of  the  clergy,  as  Herman,  bishop  of  Bamberg, 
nmnka-  counsellor  to  the  emperor,  and  other  priests  more,  for  simony.  And 
Sude     there,  moreover,  in  the  said  council  he  threateneth  to  excommunicate 
brand,     likewise  the  emperor  himself,  and  to  depose  him  from  his  regal 
Appendix.  km2f  dom,  unless  he  would  renounce  the  heresy  of  simony,  and  do 
penance.  The  council  being  ended,  Guibert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
persuaded  one  Centius,  the  Roman  prefect's  son,  whom  the  pope 
had  excommunicated,  to  take  the  emperor's  part  against  the  pope, 
who,  watching  his  time  in  the  temple  of  St.  Mary,  upon  Christmas- 
Hiide-     day  in  the  morning,  taketh  the  pope  and  putteth  him  fast  in  a  strong 
casUn  a  tower.     The  next  day  the  people  of  Rome,  hearing  this,  harness 
Sec* 25th  themselves  with  all  expedition  to  help  the  bishop,  whom  when  they 
a.d.1075.  loosed  out  of  prison,  they  besieged  the  house  of  Centius,  and 
plucked  it  down  to  the  ground  ;  his  family  having  their  noses  cut 
off  were  cast  out  of  the  city.    Centius  himself  escaping,  fled  to  the 
emperor.     Guibert,  the  archbishop,  pretending  good-will  to  the 
pope,  departed  from  Rome  ;  who,  likewise,  had  wrought  with  Hugo 
Candidus,  cardinal,  and  with  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Milan,  also 
with  divers  other  bishops  about  Italy,  to  forsake  the  pope  and  take 
the  emperor's  part.    Gregory  the  pope,  called  Hildebrand,  hearing 
of  the  conspiracy,  layeth  the  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  them 
all,  and  depriveth  them  of  their  dignity.  The  emperor,  being  moved 
not  unworthily,  with  the  arrogant  presumption  of  the  proud  prelate, 
council   called  together  a  council  at  Worms,  in  which  all  the  bishops  not  only 
£V023d.s'  °f  Saxony,  but  of  all  the  whole  empire  of  the  Germans,  agree  and 
A  D^07e"  conclude  upon  the  deposition  of  Hildebrand,  and  that  no  obedience 
Appendix,  hereafter  should  be  given  to  him.    This  being  determined  in  the 
council,  Rowland,  a  priest  of  Parma,  was  sent  to  Rome  with  the 
sentence,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  council,  should  command  Gregory 
to  yield  up  his  seat,  and  also  charge  the  cardinals  to  resort  to  the 
emperor,  for  a  new  election  of  another  pope.     The  tenor  of  the 
sentence  sent  up  by  Rowland  was  this  : — 


a.d.io/6.       The  sentence  of  the  Council  of  Worms  against  Hildebrand. 

Forasmuch  as  thy  first  ingress  and  coming  in  hath  been  so  spotted  with  so 
many  perjuries,  and  also  the  church  of  God  brought  into  no  little  danger  through 
thine  abuse  and  new-fangleness :  moreover,  because  thou  hast  defamed  thine 
own  life  and  conversation  with  so  much  and  great  dishonesty,  that  we  see  no 
little  peril  or  slander  to  arise  thereof;  therefore  the  obedience,  which  yet  we 
never  promised  thee,  hereafter  we  utterly  renounce,  and  never  intend  to  give 
thee.  And  as  thou  hast  never  taken  us  yet  for  bishops  (as  thou  hast  openly 
reported  of  us),  so  neither  will  we  hereafter  take  thee  to  be  apostolic.  Vale. 

The 

Rome,  Gregory  the  pope,  tickled  with  this  sentence,  first  condemneth 
against'  '  it  in  his  council  of  Lateran,  with  excommunication  ;  secondly,  de- 
ciieof°un"  priveth  Sigifrid,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  of  his  dignities  and  eccle- 
worms.    siastical  livings,  with  all  other  bishops,  abbots,  and  priests,  as  many 
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as  took  the  emperor's  part ;  thirdly,  he  accurseth  Henry  the  emperor  wuuam 

himself,  depriveth  him  of  his  kingdom  and  regal  possessions,  and  girSJ" 

releaseth  all  his  subjects  of  their  oath  of  allegiance  given  unto  him,  a.D. 

after  this  form  and  manner.  1076. 


The  tenor  of  the  sentence  excommunicatory  against  Henry  the 
emperor,  by  Pope  Hildebrand. 

O  blessed  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles !  bow  down  thine  ears  I  beseech 
thee,  and  hear  me  thy  servant,  whom  thou  hast  brought  up  even  from  mine  in- 
fancy, and  hast  delivered  me  unto  this  day  from  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  who 
hate  and  persecute  me,  because  of  my  faith  in  thee.    Thou  art  my  witness,  and  Mark  this 
also  the  blessed  mother  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  thy  brother  St.  Paul,  fellow-partner  yjs[sa~that 
of  thy  martyrdom,  how  that  I  entered  this  function  not  willingly,  but  enforced  say,  the* 
against  my  will ;  not  that  I  take  it  so  as  a  robbery,  lawfully  to  ascend  into  this  P°pe  can- 
seat,  but  because  that  I  had  rather  pass  over  my  life  like  a  pilgrim  or  private  not  err* 
person,  than  for  any  fame  or  glory  to  climb  up  to  it.    I  do  acknowledge,  and 
that  worthily,  all  this  to  come  of  thy  grace,  and  not  of  my  merits,  that  this 
charge  over  christian  people,  and  this  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  are  com- 
mitted to  me.    Wherefore,  trusting  upon  this  assurance  for  the  dignity  and 
tuition  of  holy  church  in  the  name  of  God  Omnipotent,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  I  do  here  depose  Henry,  the  son  of  Henry,  once  the  emperor, 
from  his  imperial  seat  and  princely  government,  who  hath  so  boldly  and.  pre- 
sumptuously laid  hands  upon  thy  church.    And,  furthermore,  all  such  as  here- 
tofore have  sworn  to  be  his  subjects,  I  release  them  of  their  oath,  whereby  all 
subjects  are  bound  to  the  allegiance  of  their  princes;  for  it  is  meet  and 
convenient,  that  he  should  be  void  of  dignity,  who  seeketh  to  diminish  the  ma- 
jesty of  thy  church.    Moreover,  for  that  he  hath  contemned  my  monitions, 
tending  to  his  health  and  to  the  wealth  of  his  people,  and  hath  separated 
himself  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  which  he,  through  his  seditions,1 
studieth  to  destroy,  therefore  I  bind  him  by  virtue  of  excommunication,  trusting 
and  knowing  most  certainly,  that  thou  art  Peter,  on  the  rock  of  whom,  as  on  the 
true  foundation,  Christ,  our  king,  hath  built  his  church.2 

The  emperor,  thus  assaulted  with  the  pope's  censure,  sendeth  The  sax- 
abroad  his  letters  through  all  nations  to  purge  himself,  declaring  how  thlpope's 
wrongfully,  and  against  all  right,  he  was  condemned.  The  princes  of  J^-nst 
Almany,  partly  fearing  the  crack  of  the  pope's  thunder-clap,  partly  the  em 
again  rejoicing  that  occasion  was  renewed  to  rebel  against  the  ™ 
emperor,  assembled  a  commencement,3  where  they  did  consult  and 
so  conclude;  to  elect  another  emperor,  and  so  fall  from  Henry, 
unless  the  pope  would  come  to    Aosta,4  and  he  would  there  be 
content  to  submit  himself  and  obtain  his  pardon.    Wherein  is  to 
be  considered  the  lamentable  affections  of  the  Germans  in  those 
days,  so  to  forsake  such  a  valiant  emperor,  and  so  much  to  repute  a 
vile  bishop :  but  this  was  the  rudeness  of  the  world  then,  for  lack  of 
better  knowledge.    The  emperor,  seeing  the  chief  princes  ready  to 
forsake  him,  promiseth  them  with  an  oath,  that  if  the  pope  would 
repair  to  Aosta,  in  Lombardy,4  he  would  there  ask  forgiveness  of  him. 

Upon  this  the  bishop  of  Treves  was  sent  up  in  commission  to 
Rome,  to  entreat  the  pope  to  come  to  Aosta.4  The  pope,  at  the 
instance  of  the  legate  and  the  princes,  was  content.  He  entered 
into  Lombardy,4  thinking  to  come  to  Aosta.  After  he  was  come  to 
Vercelli,  the  bishop  of  that  city  (being  the  chancellor  of  Italy,  and 
desirous  to  disturb  peace  for  the  old  grudge  he  had  to  the  emperor) 

(1)  Quis  tulerit  Gracchos  de  seditione  querentes  ?— Juven.  (2)  Ex  Platina. 

(3)  "Colloquium maximum apudOppenheim faciunt,"  Nauclerus.  Sep.l5th,  1076,  Lambert.— Ed. 

(4)  Foxe  eays  "  Germany,"  following  Platina  :  hut  See  Appendix.— Er>. 
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wuiiam  falsely  persuaded  the  pope,  that  he  was  certain  the  emperor  was 

querlr.  coming  with  a  mighty  great  army  against  him,  counselling  him 

therefore  to  provide  betimes  for  his  own  safeguard  in  some  stronger 

1077.  place;  whereby  the  pope's  mind  being  altered,  he  retired  back  to 

 Canusium,  or  Canossa,  a  city  being  subject  to  Matilda,  a  countess 

of  Italy,  where  he  should  not  need  to  fear  the  emperor. 

Henry,  understanding  the  false  fear  of  the  pope,  and  of  his  retiring 

to  Canossa,  incontinent  (coming  out  of  Spires  with  his  wife  and  his 

young  son,  in  the  deep  and  sharp  of  winter)  resorteth  to  Canossa. 

All  his  peers  and  nobles  had  left  him  for  fear  of  the  pope's  curse, 

neither  did  any  accompany  him.    Wherefore  the  emperor,  being  not 

a  little  troubled,  and  laying  apart  his  regal  ornaments,  came  bare- 

Awon-   footed  with  his  wife  and  child  to  the  gate  of  Canossa,  where  he 

submis-   from  morning  to  night  (all  the  day  fasting)  most  humbly  desireth 

valiant a  absolution,  craving  to  be  let  in,  to  the  speech  of  the  bishop  :  but  no 

emperor  ingress  might  be  given  him  once  within  the  orates.  Thus,  he  con- 
to  a  vile  ©  o  .  <#o  t  » 

popp.      turning  three  days  together  m  his  petition  and  suit,  at  length 
answer  came,  that  the  pope's  majesty  had  yet  no  leisure  to  talk  with 
him.    The  emperor,  nothing  moved  therewith,  that  he  was  not  let 
into  the  city,  patient  and  with  an  humble  mind,  abideth  without  the 
walls,  with  no  little  grievance  and  painful  labour ;  for  it  was  a  sharp 
winter,  and  all  frozen  with  cold.    Notwithstanding,  yet  through  his 
importunate  suit,  at  length  it  was  granted,  through  the  entreating  of 
Applndix  Matilda,  the  pope's  paramour,  and  of  Adelaide,  countess  of  Savoy, 
and  of  the  abbot  of  Clugny,  that  he  should  be  admitted  to  the  pope's 
speech.    On  the  fourth  day2  being  let  in,  for  a  token  of  his  true 
repentance,  he  yieldeth  to  the  pope's  hands  his  crown,  with  all  other 
ornaments  imperial,  and  confessed  himself  unworthy  of  the  empire, 
if  ever  he  do  against  the  pope  hereafter,  as  he  hath  done  before, 
desiring  for  that  time  to  be  absolved  and  forgiven.    The  pope 
condf     answereth,  he  will  neither  forgive  him,  nor  release  the  bond  of  his 
tions  of   excommunication,  but  upon  conditions.    First,  to  promise  that  he 
the  pope,  ke  content  ^0  stand  to  his  arbitrement  in  the  council,  and  to 

take  such  penance  as  he  shall  enjoin  him ;  also  that  he  shall  be  prest 
and  ready  to  appear,  in  what  place  or  time  the  pope  shall  appoint 
him.    Moreover,  that  he,  being  content  to  take  the  pope  as  judge 
of  his  cause,  shall  answer  in  the  said  council  to  all  objections  and 
accusations  laid  against  him,  and  that  he  shall  never  seek  any 
revengement  herein.    Item,  that  he,  though  he  be  quit  and  cleared 
therein,  shall  stand  to  the  pope's  mind  and  pleasure,  whether  to  have 
his  kingdom  restored,  or  to  lose  it.    Finally,  that  before  the  trial  of 
Here  the  his  cause,  he  shall  use  neither  his  kingly  ornaments,  sceptres,  nor 
the3Apo-  crown,  nor  usurp  the  authority  to  govern,  nor  exact  any  oath  of 
appeareth  aue©iance  uPon  his  subjects,  &c.    These  things  being  promised  to 
in  Ms     the  bishop  by  an  oath,  and  put  in  writing,  the  emperor  is  only 
colours.    re]easec[  0f  excommunication. 

The  form  and  tenor  of  the  oath,  which  Henry  made  to  the  pope. 

I  Henry,  king,  after  peace  and  agreement  made  to  the  mind  and  sentence 
of  our  lord  Gregory  the  Seventh,  promise  to  keep  all  covenants  and  bonds 
betwixt  us,  and  to  provide  that  the  pope  go  safely  wheresoever  he  will,  without 
any  danger  either  to  him,  or  to  his  retinue ;  especially  in  all  such  places  as  he 

(1)  See  Appendix.— Ed.  <2)  Jnn.  25tl.,  a.d.  1077,  says  Avcntine.— Ed. 
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subject  to  our  empire.    And  that  I  shall  not  at  any  time  stay  or  hinder  him,  but  William 


that 


the  Con- 


See 
Appendi. 


he  may  do  what  belongeth  to  his  function,  where  and  whensoever  his  plea- 
shall  be.    And  these  things  I  bind  myself  with  an  oath  to  keep.  " 1 

A.D. 

Thus,  the  matter  being  decided  between  them  after  the  pope's  1077- 
own  prescribement,  the  emperor  taketh  his  journey  to  Pa  via.  The 
pope,  with  his  cardinals,  did  vaunt  and  triumph  with  no  little  pride, 
that  they  had  so  quailed  the  emperor,  and  brought  him  on  his  knees 
to  ask  them  forgiveness.    Yet,  notwithstanding,  mistrusting  them-  The  craf- 
selves,  and  misdoubting  time,  what  might  befall  them  hereafter  if  Hcy^S p,~ 
fortune  should  turn,  and  God  give  the  emperor  to  enjoy  a  more  J^jscardi* 
quiet  kingdom ;  therefore,  to  prevent  such  dangers  betimes,  they  against 
study  and  consult  privily  with  themselves  how  to  displace  Henry  perorT" 
clean  from  his  kingdom,  and  how  that  device  might  safely  be  con- 
veyed.   They  conclude  and  determine  to  derive  the  empire  unto 
Rodolph,  a  man  of  great  nobility  amongst  the  chiefest  states  of 
Germany ;  and  also  to  incite  and  stir  up  all  other  princes  and  Great 
subjects,  being  yet  free  and  discharged  from  their  oaths,  against  Sirred  up 
Henry,  and  so,  by  force  of  arms,  to  expel  the  emperor  out  of  his  ^p"ie 
kingdom.    To  bring  this  purpose  the  better  to  pass,  legates  were 
sent   down  from  the  pope,  Sigehard  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  and 
Altman    bishop    of  Passau,  who   should   persuade   through   all  Appse"dir. 
France,  that  Henry  the  emperor  was  rightfully  excommunicated, 
and  that  they  should  give  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  their  consents  in 
choosing  Rodolph  to  be  emperor.    This  being  done,  there  was  sent 
to  the  said  Rodolph,  duke  of  Suabia,  a  crown  from  the  pope  with 
this  verse  : — 

"  Petra  dedit  Petro,  Petrus  diadema  Rodulpho." 
"  The  Rock  gave  the  crown  to  Peter, 
Peter  giveth  it  to  Rodolph." 

Here,  by  the  way  of  digression,  to  make  a  little  gloss  upon  this 
barbarous  verse,  two  notable  lies  are  to  be  noted.  One,  where  he 
lieth  about  Christ,  the  other,  where  he  lieth  about  St.  Peter.  First, 
that  Christ  gave  any  temporal  diadem  to  Peter,  it  is  a  most  manifest 
lie,  and  against  the  Scriptures,  whereas  he  would  not  take  it,  being 
given  to  himself,  saying,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.11  Again, 
where  he  saith  that  Peter  giveth  it  to  Rodolph,  here  he  playeth  the  The  pope 
poet ;  for  neither  had  Peter  any  such  thing  to  give  ;  and  if  he  JJJJSf a 
had,  yet  he  would  not  have  given  it  to  Rodolph  from  the  right  liai 
heir ;  neither  is  it  true  that  Peter  did  give  it,  because  Hildebrand 
gave  it.  For  it  is  no  good  argument — Hildebrand  did  give  it,  ergo, 
Peter  did  give  it ;  except  ye  will  say — Hildebrand  stirred  up  great 
wars  and  bloodshed  in  Germany,  ergo,  Peter  stirred  up  great  wars  in 
Germany.  So  Peter  neither  could,  nor  would,  nor  did,  give  it  to 
Rodolph,  but  only  Hildebrand,  the  pope  ;  who,  after  he  had  so  done, 
gave  commandment  to  the  archbishops  of  Mentz  and  of  Cologne  to 
elect  this  Rodolph  for  emperor,  and  to  anoint  him  king,  and  also  to 
defend  him  with  all  the  force  and  strength  they  might.2 

While  this  conspiracy  was  in  hand,  Henry  the  emperor  was 

(1)  Actum  Canos.  v.  Calend.  Februarii,  Indie,  xv.    [Pagi  observes  that  this  date  is  spurious,  as 
Henry  was  absolved  Jan.  25.— En.] 

(2)  Rodolph  \ras  elected  at  the  diet  of  Forcheim,  March  15th,  1077,  consecrated  March  26th  .—Ed, 
VOL.  II.  K 
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wiiuam  absent,  and  the  pope's  ambassadors  with  him  also.  In  the  mean 
queroU  space  Rodolph  was  elected  emperor,  unknown  to  Henry.  Upon 
~  ~  this  cometh  the  bishop  of  Strasburg  to  the  emperor,  certifying  him 
1080*  wnat  Avas  done.    He,  suspecting  and  seeing  the  stomach  and  doings 

 —  of  the  Saxons  so  bent  against  him,  mustereth  his  men  with  expedition, 

and  marcheth  forward  to  defend  his  right ;  but  first  sendeth  to  Rome, 
trusting  to  the  league  betwixt  him  and  his  pope,  and  requireth  the 
bishop  to  proceed  with  his  sentence  against  Rodolph  for  the  rebellious 
The  pope  invasion  of  his  empire.  But  the  bishop,  minding  nothing  less, 
thelm-10  sendeth  word  again,  that  it  was  not  right  to  condemn  any  person, 
peror.  n-g  cause  being  not  heard ;  thus,  under  pretence  of  the  law,  colouring 
his  unlawful  treachery.  Henry,  thus  disappointed,  and  forsaken  on 
every  side,  with  his  men  about  him,  attempteth  battle  against 
Rodolph  ;  in  which  battle  there  was  a  marvellous  great  slaughter  on 
both  sides,  but  the  victory  on  neither  part  was  certain,  so  that  both 
the  captains  still  challenged  the  empire.  After  the  battle,  and  great 
murder  on  both  sides,  they  both  sent  to  Rome  to  know  of  the  pope's 
determination,  to  whether  of  them  two  he  judged  the  right  title  of 
the  empire  to  appertain.  The  bishop  commanded  them  both  to 
break  up  their  armies,  and  depart  the  field,  promising  that  he  shortly 
would  call  a  council,  where  this  matter  should  be  disputed :  in  the 
mean  time  they  should  cease  from  war.  But  before  the  messengers 
Aug. 7th,  returned,  their  armies  being  refreshed,  they  had  another  conflict 
A'Ds'if78'  together,  but  no  victory  got  on  either  part.  Thus  both  the  captains 
Appear.  kejng  wearied  in  Wars,  the  Romish  beast,  the  bishop,  who  was  the 
cause  thereof,  perceiving  whither  these  cruel  wars  would  tend,  to  the 
great  calamity  not  only  of  the  Germans,  but  also  of  other  nations, 
and  trusting  to  find  another  way  to  help  Rodolph  and  his  adherents, 
sendeth  down  a  commission  by  Udo,  archbishop  of  Treves,  Bernard  a 
deacon,  and  Bernard,  abbot  of  Marseilles,  to  whom  he  gave  in  charge 
that  they  should  call  together  a  council  or  sitting  in  Almany,  and 
that  there  it  should  be  defined  to  which  party  the  empire  should 
pertain,  by  most  right  and  public  consideration ;  promising  that  what 
they  should  therein  determine,  he  (looking  upon  the  matter  through 
the  authority  of  God  omnipotent,  and  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul) 
would  ratify  the  same.  Moreover,  for  that  no  let  nor  impeachment 
should  happen  to  the  legates  by  the  way,  he  giveth  them  letters  to 
the  princes  and  nations  of  Germany,  whereof  the  contents  be  declared 
briefly  in  Platina,  if  any  list  to  read  them. 

But  the  emperor  would  not  permit  the  legates  to  have  any  council 
within  Germany,  except  they  would  first  deprive  Rodolph  of  his 
kingdom.  The  legates,  considering  that  to  be  against  the  drift  and 
intention  of  the  pope,  returned  again  from  whence  they  came.  The 
pope  hearing  this,  and  seeing  his  purpose  was  thus  disappointed  by 
Jan.  25th,  the  emperor,  [the  emperor  moreover  being  worsted  in  a  third  battle 
A.D.ioao.  witn  njs  adversary, pdraweth out  another  excommunication  against  him, 
and  again  bereaveth  him  of  his  kingdom  ;  sending  about  his  letters 
excommunicatory  throughout  all  places,  thinking  thereby  to  further 
the  part  of  Rodolph  the  better.  Platina  hath  in  his  book  the  whole 
effect  of  the  writing,  which  tendeth  after  this  sort. 


(I)  See  Appendix. 
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William 
the  Con- 
queror. 


A.D. 
1080. 


The  copy  of  the  second   excommunication  of  Hildebrand  against 

the  Emperor. 

Blessed  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  thou  St.  Paul  also,  the  teacher 
of  the  Gentiles,  give  ear  unto  me,  I  beseech  you,  a  little,  and  gently  hear 
me,  for  you  are  the  disciples  and  lovers  of  truth !    The  things  that  I  shall  say  o  pesti- 
are  true.     This  matter  I  take  in  hand  for  truth's  sake,  that  my  brethren, 
whose  salvation  I  seek,  may  the  more  obsequiously  obey  me,  and  better  under-  crite ! 
stand,  how  that  I,  trusting  upon  your  defence,  next  to  Christ,  and  his  mother,  The  pnpe 
the  immaculate  Virgin,  resist  the  wicked,  and  am  ready  to  help  the  faithful.  g^pgjg,, 
I  did  not  enter  this  seat  of  mine  own  accord,  but  much  against  my  will  and  to  dis- 
with  tears,  for  that  I  accounted  myself  unworthy  to  occupy  so  high  a  throne.  £?n£F 
And  this  I  say,  not  that  I  have  chosen  you,  but  you  have  chosen  me,  and  ^nd  stf' 
have  laid  this  great  burden  upon  our  shoulders.    And  now,  whereas  by  this  Peter 
your  assignment  I  have  ascended  up  this  hill,  crying  to  the  people,  and  showing  ^"de^he 
them  their  faults,  and  to  the  children  of  the  church  their  iniquities,  the  to  honour 
members  of  Satan  have  risen  up  against  me,  and  have  laid  hands  together  his  king, 
to  seek  my  blood.    For  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  risen  up  against  me,1  and  Crocodili 
the  princes  of  this  world,  with  whom  also  have  conspired  certain  of  the  clergy,  J^ry~ 
subjects  against  the  Lord,  and  against  us  his  anointed,  saying,  "  Let  us  break  scripture 
asunder  their  bands,  and  cast  off  from  us  their  yoke."    This  have  they  done  well  ap- 
against  me,  to  bring  me  either  to  death  or  to  banishment ;  in  the  number  of  rh^d- 
whom  is  Henry,  whom  they  call  king,  the  son  of  Henry  the  emperor,  who  papiSts 
hath  lift  up  so  proudly  his  horns  and  heel  against  the  church  of  God,  making  mark 
conspiracy  with  divers  other  bishops,  both  Italians,  French,  and  Germans ;  ^(Thalf1 
against  the  pride  of  whom,  hitherto,  your  authority  hath  resisted  ;  who,  rather  ness  of 
being  broken  than  amended,  coming  to  me  in  Cisalpina,  made  humble  suit  their  holy 
to  me  for  pardon  and  absolution.    I,  thinking  nothing  else  but  true  repentance  fathen 
in  him,  received  him  again  to  favour,  and  did  restore  him  to  the  communion 
only,  from  which  he  was  excommunicate  ;  but  to  his  kingdom,  from  which 
in  the  synod  of  Rome  he  was  worthily  expelled,  I  did  not  restore  him,  nor 
to  the  rents  and  fruits  thereof,  that  he  might  return  to  the  faith  again;  that  I 
granted  not  to  him.   And  that  I  did,  for  this  purpose,  that  if  he  should  defer  to 
fall  to  agreement  with  certain  of  his  neighbours  whom  he  hath  always  vexed, 
and  to  restore  again  the  goods  both  of  the  church  and  otherwise,  then  he  might 
be  compelled  by  the  censures  of  the  church  and  force  of  arms  thereunto : 
whereby  divers  and  sundry  bishops  and  princes  of  Germany  (such  as  he  had 
long  troubled)  being  helped  by  this  opportunity,  elected  Rodolph,  their  duke, 
to  be  king  in  the  place  of  Henry,  whom  they  for  his  transgressions  had 
removed  and  despatched  from  his  empire.    But  Rodolph,  first  in  this  matter 
using  a  princely  modesty  and  integrity,  sent  up  his  messengers  to  me,  declaring 
how  he  is  coastrained  (wild  he,  nild  he)  to  take  that  regal  government  upon 
him,  albeit  he  was  not  so  desirous  thereof,  but  that  he  would  rather  show  himself 
obedient  to  us,  than  to  the  other  that  offered  him  the  kingdom  ;  and,  whatsoever 
our  arbitrement  should  be  therein,  he  would  be  under  obedience  both  of  God 
and  of  us.    And,  for  more  assurance  of  his  obedience,  he  hath  sent  his  own  As  if  he 
children  hither  for  pledges.   Upon  this  Henry  began  to  snuff,  and  first  entreated  ^upto 
us  to  restrain  and  inhibit  Rodolph,  through  the  pain  of  our  curse,  from  the  you, 
usurpation  of  his  kingdom.    I  answered  again,  1  would  see  whether  of  them  [j^er 
had  more  right  and  title  thereunto,  and  so  send  our  legates  thither  upon  the  thgm.  y 
same,  to  know  the  whole  state  of  the  matter ;  and  thereupon  I  would  decide 
betwixt  them,  whether  of  them  had  the  truer  part.  But  Henry  would  not  suffer 
our  legates  to  come  to  take  up  the  matter,  and  slew  divers,  both  secular  men, 
and  of  the  clergy,  spoiling  and  profaning  churches ;  and  so  by  this  means  hath 
endangered  himself  in  the  bonds  of  excommunication.    I,  therefore,  trusting 
in  the  judgment  and  mercy  of  God,  and  in  the  supportation  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  also  bold  upon  your  authority  do  lay  the  sentence  of  curse  upon  the  said 
Henry  and  all  his  adherents ;   and  here  again  I  take  his  regal  government 
from  him,  charging  and  forbidding  all  christian  men  that  have  been  sworn  unto 
him,  whom  \  discharge  here  of  their  oath,  that  hereafter  they  obey  him  in 


(U  A  figure  called  uvrifxem^oXli,  cujus  contrarium  verum  est.  Vim  faciunt  scripluris,  v.t 
plsnitudinem  accipiant  potestatis. 
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William  nothing,  but  that  they  take  Rodolph  to  their  king,  who  is  elected  by  many 
the  Con-  princes  of  the  province.  For  so  right  it  is  and  convenient,  that  as  Henry,  for 
his  pride  and  stubbornness,  is  deprived  of  his  dignity  and  possession,  so  Rodolph, 


A.  D.    being  grateful  to  all  men,  for  his  virtue  and  devotion  be  exalted  to  the  imperial 

1080.    throne  and  dominion. 
Tl  e  Therefore,  O  you  blessed  princes  of  the  apostles  !  grant  to  this,  and  confirm 

10  blame6  w*tn  your  authority  what  I  have  said,  so  that  all  men  may  understand,  if  you 
emperors  have  power  to  bind  and  loose  in  heaven,  you  have  also  power  in  earth  to  give 
you^be  anc^  ta^e  awaJT  empires,  kingdoms,  principalities,  and  whatsoever  here  in  earth 
"so  saucy  belongeth  to  mortal  men.  For  if  you  have  power  to  judge  in  such  matters  as 
them  appertain  to  God,  what  then  should  we  think  you  have,  of  these  inferior  and 
Nego'ar-  ProI>ane  things?  And  if  it  be  in  your  power  to  judge  the  angels,  ruling  over 
gumen-  proud  princes,  what  then  shall  it  beseem  you  to  do  upon  their  servants?  There- 
Confer  e  ^et  tne  kings  understand  by  this  example,  and  all  other  princes  of  the 
this  world,  what  you  be  able  to  do  in  heaven,  and  what  you  are  with  God ;  that 
clause  thereby  they  may  fear  to  contemn  the  commandment  of  holy  church.  And 
history  uf  now  ^°  Ycu  exercise  this  judgment  quickly  upon  Henry,  whereby  all  men  may 
the  story  see  this  son  of  iniquity  to  fall  from  his  kingdom,  not  by  any  chance,  but  by 
cfcUmble"  '"our  Provisi°n  and  °nlv  work.  Notwithstanding,  this  I  would  crave  of  you, 
hypocrite!  that  he,  being  brought  to  repentance  through  your  intercession,  still  in  the  day 
Mar.  7th,  of  judgment  may  find  favour  and  grace  with  the  Lord. — Actum  Romae,  nonis 
A.D.ioso.  Martii,  Indictione  iii. 

Furthermore,  Hildebrand,  not  yet  content  with  this,  interdicteth 
and  deposeth  also  Guibert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  for  taking  the 
emperor's  part,  commanding  all  priests  to  give  no  manner  of  obedi- 
ence to  him,  and  sendeth  thither  to  Ravenna  another  archbishop  with 
full  authority. 

council  at     The  emperor,  on  his  part,  calleth  together  a  council  or  assembly 
the  Tyro"  of  divers  bishops  of  Italy,  Lombardy,  and  Germany,  at  Brixen,  a.d. 
a.imoso.  iog05  where  he  purged  himself,  and  accused  the  bishop  Hildebrand 
Appendix.  Q£  divers  crimes,  to  be  an  usurper,  perjured,  a  necromancer  and 
sorcerer,  a  sower  of  discord  ;  complaining,  moreover,  of  wrongs  and 
injuries  done  by  the  bishop  and  church  of  Rome,  in  that  the  church 
of  Rome  preferred  the  bishop  before  him,  when  that  his  father,  being 
emperor  before  him,  had  enthronized  and  set  in  divers  and  sundry 
pontiffs  there  by  his  assignment,  without  all  others'  election.  And 
now  this  pontiff,  contrary  to  his  oath  and  promise  made,  thrust  in 
himself  without  the  will  and  knowledge  of  him,  being  their  king  and 
magistrate.   For,  in  the  time  of  his  father  Henry  III.,  this  Hildebrand, 
No  Mshop  with  others,  bound  themselves  with  a  corporal  oath,  that  so  long  as 
cLfbe116  the  emperor  and  his  son,  then  king  of  the  Romans,  should  live,  they 
without    snould  neither  themselves  presume,  nor  suffer  any  other,  to  aspire  to 
consent    the  papal  seat,  without  the  assent  and  approbation  of  the  aforesaid 
emperor,  emperors ;  which  now  this  Hildebrand,  contrary  to  his  corporal  oath, 
had  done.    Wherefore  the  aforesaid  council,  with  one  agreement, 
condemned  this  Gregory,  that  he  should  be  deposed  ;  the  tenor  of 
which  condemnation  is  thus  expressed  in  the  abbot  Urspergensis. 

The  sentence  of  the  council  of  Brixen  against  Hildebrand.1 

Because  it  is  not  unknown  that  this  bishop  was  not  elected  of  God,  but 
intruded  himself  by  fraud  and  money,  and  hath  subverted  all  ecclesiastical 
order,  and  hath  disturbed  the  government  of  the  christian  empire,  menacing 
death  of  body  and  soul  against  our  catholic  and  peaceable  king,  and  hath  set  up 
and  maintained  a  perjured  king,  sowing  discord  where  concord  was,  causing 
debate  amongst  friends,  slanders  and  offences  amongst  brethren,  divorcement 


(1)  Ecifion  1563,  p.  29. 
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and  separation  amongst  the  married,1  and  finally  disquieting  the  peaceable  state  William 
of  all  quiet  life  :  Therefore  we,  here  in  the  name  and  authority  of  God  congre-  the  Con~ 
gated  together,  with  the  letters  and  sign-manual  of  nineteen  bishops  assembled  queror- 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  at  Mentz,  do  proceed  in  canonical  judgment  against   A.  D. 
Hildebrand,  a  man  most  wicked,  preaching  sacrilege  and  burning,  maintaining  1084. 

perjury  and  murders,  calling  in  question  the  catholic  faith  of  the  body  and  blood   : — 

of  the  Lord,  a  follower  of  divination  and  dreams,  a  manifest  necromancer,  a  j^dgedPe 
sorcerer,  and  infected  with  a  Pythonical  spirit,  and  therefore  departed  from  the  and  de- 
true  faith ;  and  we  judge  him  to  be  deposed  and  expelled,  and,  unless  he  hearing     ®  * 
this  shall  yield  and  depart  the  seat,  to  be  perpetually  condemned. — Enacted  ^0. 
vii.  Calend.  Julii,  feria  v.,  Indictione  iii.  [i.e.  Thursday,  June  25th,  a. d.  1080.] 

This  being  enacted  and  sent  to  Rome,  they  elected  Guibert,  arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna,  in  the  place  of  Hildebrand,  to  govern  the  church 
of  Rome,  named  Clement  III. 

After  and  upon  this,  Henry  and  Rodolph,  to  try  the  matter  by  Fourth 
the  sword,  coped  together  in  battle,  not  without  bloodshed,  where  betwixt 
Henry,  by  the  favour  of  God,  against  the  judgment  of  Hildebrand,  ^edngo 
had  the  victory.    Rodolph  there  greatly  wounded  in  the  conflict,  doipn, 
was  had  out  of  the  army,  and  carried  to  Merseburg,  where  he  com-  a?d.i?8o. 
manded  the  bishops  and  chief  doers  of  his  conspiracy  to  be  brought  Rodolph 
before  him.    When  they  came,  he  lifted  up  his  right  hand  in  which  at  his 
he  had  taken  his  deadly  wound,  and  said,  "  This  is  the  hand  which  Jenteth6 
gave  the  oath  and  sacrament  unto  Henry  my  prince,  and  which,  Thepope 
through  your  instigation,  so  oft  hath  fought  against  him  in  vain  i  now  war. 
go  and  perform  your  first  oath  and  allegiance  to  your  king,  for  I  must  ^dv?iv* 
to  my  fathers and  so  died.    Thus  the  pope  gave  battle,  but  God  tory. 
gave  the  victory.  Ap£Zax. 

Henry,  after  his  enemy  had  been  thus  subdued,  and  wars  had 
ceased  in  Germany,  forgat  not  the  old  injuries  received  of  Hildebrand, 
by  whom  he  was  twice  excommunicated,  and  expelled  from  his  king- 
dom, and  to  whom  he  was  three  days  making  humble  suit,  yea,  and 
that  in  sharp  winter,  but  could  find  no  favour  with  him.  Besides 
that,  he  incited  moreover,  and  aided  his  enemy  against  him.  Where- 
fore when  Hildebrand  neither  would  give  over  his  hold,  nor  give 
place  to  Clement,  the  emperor,  gathering  an  army  to  send  to  Italy, 
came  to  Rome  to  depose  Gregory,  and  to  place  Clement.  But 
Hildebrand,  sending  to  Matilda,  the  countess  before  mentioned,  The 
required  her,  in  remission  of  all  her  sins,  to  withstand  Henry  the 
emperor;  and  so  she  did.    Notwithstanding,  Henry  prevailing  came  ofhisP*- 
to  Rome  on  Whitsun-eve,  where  he  besieged  the  city  two  years,  and  The  firJt 
got  it  June  2d,  a.d.  1083,2  the  Romans  being  compelled  to  open  the  toXfighte 
gates  unto  him  ;  so  he  coming  to  the  temple  of  St.  Peter,  there  placeth  ^nre0f is 
Clement  in  his  papacy.    Hildebrand  straight  flieth  into  Adrian's  tower  sins  be- 
with  his  adherents,  where  he,  being  beset  round  about,  at  length  send-  mid™ 
etli  for  Robert  Guiscard,  his  friend,  a  Norman.    In  the  mean  time,  bra"?; 
while  Robert  collecteth  his  power,  the  abbot  of  Clugny,  conferring  $>™qm. 
with  Gregory,  exhorteth  him  to  crown  Henry  emperor  in  Lateran  ; 
which  if  he  would  do,  the  other  promiseth  to  bring  about,  that  Henry 
should  depart  with  his  army  into  Germany ;  whereunto  the  people 
of  Rome  also  did  likewise  move  him.    To  whom  Gregory  answered, 
"  That  he  was  content  so  to  do,  but  upon  condition  that  the  emperor 
would  submit  himself  to  ask  pardon,  to  amend  his  fault,  and  to  promise 

(1)  For  he  took  away  the  marriage  of  priests,  as  Ulric  Mutius  witnesseth.    [See  Appendix.] 

(2)  See  Appendix. 


pope 
seeketh 
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Wtiiiam  obedience.11    The  emperor  not  agreeing  to  those  conditions,  went  to 
quer™~  Sienna,  taking  Clement,  the  newly  stalled  pope,  with  him. 
A  D       After  the  return  of  the  emperor,  the  aforesaid  Robert  Guiscard, 
1087.  approaching  with  his  soldiers,  burst  in  at  one  of  the  gates,  and 
May 2oth  sP°^etu  tne  city,  and  not  long  after  delivereth  Hildebrand  out  of 
a.d.iosd!  his  enemies'  hands,  and  carried  him  away  to  Campagna,  where  he  not 
Append*,  long  continuing,  afterwards  died  in  exile.1 

Antoninus  writeth,  that  Hildebrand,  as  he  did  lie  a  dying,  called  to 
him  one  of  his  chief  cardinals,  bewailing  to  him  his  fault  and  misorder 
of  his  spiritual  ministry,  in  stirring  up  discord,  war,  and  dissension  ; 
whereupon  he  desired  the  cardinal  to  go  to  the  emperor,  and  desire 
of  him  forgiveness,  absolving  from  the  danger  of  excommunication 
both  him  and  all  his  partakers,  both  quick  and  dead. 
SancTthe  Thus  hast  thou,  gentle  reader,  the  full  history  of  Pope  Gregory 
author  VII.,  called  Hildebrand,  which  I  have  laid  out  more  at  large,  and 
tn>nof~aii  desire  thee  to  mark,  because  that  from  this  pope,  if  thou  mark  wrell, 
misrule,  springeth  all  the  occasions  of  mischief,  of  pomp,  pride,  stoutness, 
presumption,  and  tyranny,  which  since  that  time  have  reigned  in  his 
successors  hitherto,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Romish  clergy. 
For  here  came  first  the  subjection  of  the  temporal  regiment  under 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction ;  and  emperors,  which  before  were  their 
masters,  now  are  made  their  underlings.  Also  here  came  in  the 
suppression  of  priests1  marriage,  as  is  sufficiently  declared.  Here 
came  in,  moreover,  the  authority  of  both  the  swords  spiritual  and 
secular  into  spiritual  men's  hands ;  so  that  christian  magistrates  could 
do  nothing  in  election,  in  giving  bishoprics  or  benefices,  in  calling 
councils,  in  hearing  and  correcting  the  excesses  of  the  clergy,  but 
only  the  pope  must  do  all.  Yea,  moreover,  no  bishop  or  pastor  in 
his  own  parish  could  excommunicate  or  exercise  any  discipline  among 
his  flock,  but  only  the  pope  challenged  that  prerogative  to  himself. 
Finally,  here  came  in  the  first  example  to  persecute  emperors  and 
kings  with  rebellion  and  excommunication,  as  the  clergy  themselves 
hereafter  do  testify  and  witness  in  proceeding  against  Paschal.  Thus, 
these  notes  being  well  observed,  let  us,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  now 
repair  again  to  our  country  history  of  England. 

Thedeath     About  the  death  of  Pope  Hildebrand,  or  not  long  after,  followed 
fhTcST  the  deatl1  of  Kin&  William  the  Conqueror,  a.d.  1087,  after  he  had 
sept°9th  re^ened  m  England  the  space  of  one  and  twenty  years  and  ten 
atuoW.  months.    The  cause  of  his  sickness  and  death  is  said  to  be  this  : 
APpSenedix.  for  that  Philip,  the  French  king,  upon  a  time  jesting  said,  that 
"  King  William  lay  in  childbed,  and  nourished  his  fat  belly.11  To 
this  the  aforesaid  William,  hearing  thereof,  answered  again  and  said, 
"  When  he  should  be  churched,  he  would  offer  a  thousand  candles 
to  him  in  France,  wherewithal  the  king  should  have  little  joy.11 
Whereupon  King  William,  in  the  month  of  July,  when  the  corn, 
fruit,  and  grapes,  were  most  flourishing,  entered  into  France,  and  set 
on  fire  many  cities  and  towns  in  the  west  side  of  France.  And 
iPP\e'd,x.  lastly,  coming  to  the  city  of  Mantes,2  where  he,  burning  a  woman  being 
as  a  recluse  in  a  wall  enclosed  (or  as  some  say,  two  men  anchorites 

(1)  Platina,  Nauclerus,  Sabellicus,  Crantzius,  Eenno,  &c. 

(2)  Foxe  erroneously  says  Meaux,  following  Fabian  and  Grafton,  who  add  "  he  fired  it,  and  brent 
apart  thereof,  with  the  churche  of  our  Lady,  wherein  he  brente  a  woman,  being  closed  in  the  walla 
of  the  said  churche,  as  a  recluse."    Malmesbury  says  she  would  not,  for  devotion,  quit  "  spplaeum 

suum,"  her  cell.— Ed.* 
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enclosed)  was  so  fervent  and  furious  about  the  fire,  that  with  the  wuimm 
heat  partly  of  the  fire,  partly  of  the  time  of  year,  he  fell  sick  and  died,  jj^" 

By  the  life  and  acts  of  this  king  it  may  appear  true,  as  stories  —  g- 
of  him  report,  that  he  was  wise,  but  guileful  ;  rich,  but  covetous  ;  a  1037' 

fair  speaker,  but  a  great  dissembler ;  glorious  in  victory,  and  strong  —  

in  arms,  but  rigorous  in  oppressing  those  whom  he  overcame,  and  in 
levying  of  tasks  passing  all  others  ;    insomuch  that  he  caused  to 
be  enrolled  and  numbered  in  his  treasury  every  hide  of  land  and  jj^gjj,, 
owner  thereof,  what  fruit  and  revenues  surmounted  of  every  lord- 
ship, of  every  township,  castle,  village,    field,  river,  and  wood, 
within  the  realm  of  England.    Moreover,  how  many  parish  churches, 
how  many  living  cattle  there  were,  what  and  how  much  every 
baron    in  the   realm  could  dispend,   what  fees  were  belonging, 
what  wages  were  taken,  &c. :  the  tenor  and  contents  of  which 
taskment  yet  remaineth  in  rolls.    After  this  tasking  or  numbering,  pe6ti- 
which  was  in  the  vear  before  his  death,  followed  an  exceeding  murrain  E^gfand 
of  cattle  and  barrenness  of  the  ground,  with  much  pestilence  and  hot  ^^ir" 
fevers  among  the  people,  so  that  such  as  escaped  the  fever  were  con-  beasts, 
sumed  with  famine.    Moreover,  at  the  same  season,  among  certain  London 
other  cities,  a  great  part  of  the  city  of  London,  with  the  church  chircfof 
of  St.  Paul's,  was  wasted  with  fire,  a.d.  1085.  LS"11'8 

In  hunting  and  in  parks  the  aforesaid  king  had  such  pleasure,  that 
in  the  county  of  Southampton,  for  the  space  of  thirty  miles,  he  cast 
down  churches  and  townships,  and  there  made  the  New  Forest ;  loving 
his  deer  so  dearly,  as  though  he  had  been  to  them  a  father,  making 
sharp  laws  for  the  increasing  thereof,  under  pain  of  losing  both  the 
eyes.  So  hard  he  was  to  Englishmen,  and  so  favourable  to  his 
own  country,  that  as  there  was  no  English  bishop  remaining,  but  only 
Wolstan  of  Worcester,  he,  being  commanded  of  the  king  and  Lan-  Woistan, 
franc  to  resign  his  staff,  partly  for  inability,  partly  for  lack  of  the  wor°es-f 
French  tongue,  refused  to  resign  it,  except  to  him.  that  gave  it,  ter> 
and  so  went  to  the  tomb  of  King  Edward,  where  he  thought  to 
resign  it,  but  was  permitted  to  enjoy  it  still ;  so  likewise  in  his  days 
there  was  almost  no  Englishman  that  bare  office  of  honour  or  rule  in 
the  land,  insomuch  that  it  was  half  a  shame  at  that  time  to  be  called 
an  Englishman.  Notwithstanding  he  a  good  deal  favoured  the  city 
of  London,  and  granted  unto  the  citizens  the  first  charter  that  ever 
they  had,  written  in  the  Saxon,  sealed  with  green  wax,  and  contained 
in  few  lines. 

Among  his  other  conditions,  this  in  him  is  noted,  that  so  given  Engianu 
he  was  to  peace  and  quiet,  that  any  maiden  being  laden  with  gold  or  STable 
silver,  might  pass  through  the  whole  realm  without  harm  or  resistance. thieves- 
This  William  in  his  time  builded  two  monasteries,  one  in  England,  ™e  ab- 
at  Battle  in  Sussex,  where  he  wan  the  field  against  Harold,  called  the  Battle 
abbey  of  Battle;  another  beside,  named  the  abbey  of  Oaen,  in  f"dNorae" 
his  country  of  Normandy.  mandy 

After  the  life  and  story  of  King  William,  thus  briefly  described,  4»» 
with  the  acts  and  order  of  battle  between  him  and  King  Harold 
(although  much  more  might  have  been  written  of  that  matter,  if 
the  book  had  come  sooner  to  my  hands,  which  afterwards  I  saw), 
now  remaineth  in  the  end  of  this  story  to  describe  the  names  of 
such  barons  and  nobles  of  Normandv,  as  entered  with  him  into 


See 
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this  land,  as  well  of  them  who  were  embarked  with  him  ;  and  also 
the  slain,  as  appeareth,  in  the  battle  ;  as  also  of  those  who  were  planted 
'  and  advanced,  by  the  said  conqueror,  in  the  lands  and  possessions  of 
English  lords,  whom  he  either  expelled,  or  else  beheaded  :  the 
names  of  which  Normans  here  follow  underwritten. 

Out  of  the  Annals  of  Normandy,  in  French,  whereof  one  very  ancient  book  in 

parchment  remaineth  in  the  custody  of  the  writer. 
The  day  after  the  battle,  very  early  in  the  morning,  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux, 
sung  mass  for  those  that  were  departed.  The  duke,  after  that,  desirous  to 
know  the  state  of  his  battle,  and  what  people  he  had  therein  lost  and  were 
slain,  he  caused  to  come  unto  him  a  clerk  who  had  written  their  names  when 
they  were  embarked  at  St.  Valeries,  and  commanded  him  to  call  them  all  by 
their  names,  who  called  them  that  had  been  at  the  battle,  and  had  passed  the 
seas  with  Duke  William.    And  hereafter  follow  their  names. 

THE  NAMES  OF  THOSE  THAT  WERE  AT  THE  CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND. 


Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux. 

Robert,  conte  de  Mor- 
taign.  These  two  were 
brethren  unto  Duke 
William  by  their  mo- 
ther. 

Baudwin  de  Buillon, 

Roger,  conte  de  Beau- 
mont, surnamed '  With 
the  Beard,'  of  whom 
descended  the  line  of 
Meullent. 

Guillaume  Malet, 

Le  sire  de  Monfort  sur 
Rffle, 

Guillaume  de  Viexpont, 
Neel  de  S.  Sauveur  le  vi- 

conte, 
Le  sire  de  Fougiers, 
Henry  seigneur   de  Fe- 

rieres, 
Le  sire  Daubemare, 
Guillaume,  sire  de  Rom- 
mare, 
Le  sire  de  Lithehare, 
Le  sire  de  Touque, 
Le  sire  de  la  Mare, 
Le  sire  de  Neauhou, 
Le  sire  de  Pirou, 
Robert,  sire  de  Beaufou, 
Le  sire  Danou, 
Le  sire  de  Soteuiile, 
Le  sire  de  Margneville, 
Le  sire  de  Tancarville, 
Eustace  Dambleville, 
Le  sire  de  Marngneville, 
Le  sire  de  Grantmesnil, 
Guillaume  Crespin, 
Le  sire  de  S.  Martin, 
Guillaume  de  Moulins, 
Le  sire  de  Puis, 
GeofTray,  sire  de  Mayenne, 
Auffroy  de  Bohon, 
Auffroy  et  Maugier  de 

Cartrait, 
Guillaume  de  Garrennes, 


Hue  de  Gournay,  sire  de 
Bray, 

Le  conte  Hue  de  Gournay 
Euguemont  de  l'aigle, 
Le  viconte  de  Touars, 
Richard  Dauverenchin, 
Le  sire  de  Biars, 
Le  sire  de  Solligny, 
Le  bouteiller  Daubigny, 
Le  sire  de  Maire, 
Le  sire  de  Vitry, 
Le  sire  de  Lacy, 
Le  sire  du  val  Dary, 
Le  sire  de  Tracy, 
Hue,  sire  de  Montfort, 
Le  sire  de  Piquegny, 
Hamon  de  Kayeu, 
Le  sire  de  Despinay, 
Le  sire  de  Port, 
Le  sire  de  Torcy, 
Le  sire  de  Jort, 
Le  sire  de  Riviers, 
Guillaume  Moyonne, 
Raoul  Tesson  de  Tingue- 
leiz, 

Roger  Marmion, 
Raoul  de  Guel, 
Avenel  des  Byars, 
Paennel  du  Monstier  Hu- 
bert, 

Robert,  Bertran  le  Tort, 
Le  sire  de  Seulle, 
Le  sire  de  Dorival, 
Le  sire  de  Breval, 
Le  sire  de  S.  Jehan, 
Le  sire  de  Bris, 
Le  sire  du  Homme, 
Le  sire  de  Sauchoy, 
Le  sire  de  Cailly, 
Le  sire  de  Semilly, 
Le  sire  de  Tilly, 
Le  sire  de  Romelli, 
Marq.  de  Basqueville, 
Le  sire  de  Preaulx, 
Le  sire  de  Gonis, 
Le  sire  de  Sanceaulx, 


Le  sire  de  Moulloy, 
Le  sire  de  Monceaulx. 

The  Archers  du  val  du 
Ruel,  and  of  Bretheul, 
and  of  many  other 
places. 

Le  sire  de  S.  Saen,  i.  de 

S.  Sydonio, 
Le  sire  de  la  Kiviere, 
Le  sire  de  Salnarville, 
Le  sire  de  Rony, 
Eude  de  Beaugieu, 
Le  sire  de  Oblie, 
Le  sire  de  Sacie, 
Le  sire  de  Nassie, 
Le  Visquaius  de  Chaymes, 
Le  sire  du  Sap, 
Le  sire  de  Glos, 
Le  sire  de  Mine, 
Le  sire  de  Glanville, 
Le  sire  de  Breenj on, 
Le  Vidam  de  Partay, 
Raoul  de  Morimont, 
Pierre  de  Bailleul,  sire  de 

Fiscamp, 
Le  sire  de  Beausault, 
Le  sire  de  Tillieres, 
Le  sire  de  Pacy, 
Le  seneschal  de  Torcy, 
Le  sire  de  Gacy, 
Le  sire  de  Doully, 
Le  sire  de  Sacy, 
Le  sire  de  Vacy, 
Le  sire  de  Tourneeur, 
Le  sire  de  Praeres, 
Guil.  de  Coulombieres, 
Hue,  sire  de  Bollebec, 
Richard  sire  Dorbeck, 
Le  sire  de  Bonneboz, 
Le  sire  de  Tresgoz, 
Le  sire  de  Montfiquet, 
Hue  le  Bigot  de  Maletot, 
Le  sire  de  la  Haye, 
Le  sire  de  Mombray, 
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Le  sire  de  Saye, 
Le  sire  de  la  Ferte, 
Boute  villain, 
Troussebout, 

Guillaume  Pa  trie  de  la 

Laund, 
Hue  de  Mortemer, 
Le  sire  Danvillers, 
Le  sire  Donnebaut, 
Le  sire  de  S.  Cler. 
Rob.  le  filz  Herneys,  due 

d' Orleans, 
Le  sire  de  Harecourt, 
Le  sire  de  Crevecosur, 


Le  sire  de  Deyncourt, 
Le  sire  de  Brimetot, 
Le  sire  Combray, 
Le  sire  Daunay, 
Le  sire  de  Fontenay, 
Le  conte  Deureux, 
Le  sire  de  Rebelchil, 
Alain  Fergant,  conte  de 

Bretaigne, 
Le  sire  de  S.  Vallery, 
Le  conte  Deu, 
Gualtier  Gifford,  conte  de 

Longeville, 
Le  sire  Destouteville, 


Le  conte  Thomas  Daub- 
malle, 

Guill.,  conte  de  Hoymes  et 

Darques, 
Le  sire  de  Bereville, 
Le  sire  de  Breante, 
Le  sire  de  Freanville, 
Le  sire  de  Pavilly, 
Le  sire  de  Clere, 
Toustan  du  Bee, 
Le  sire  Maugny, 
Roger  de  Montgomery, 
Amaury  de  Touars  : — 


William 
the  Con- 
queror. 

A.D. 
1 087. 


Over  and  besides  the  great  number  of  knights  and  esquires  that  were  under 
them;  in  the  same  battle  between  the  said  William  the  Bastard,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, on  the  one  part,  and  King  Harold,  on  the  other  part,  there  were  slain 
on  King  Harold's  side,  of  Englishmen,  66,654 ;  and  on  Duke  William's  side, 
there  were  slain  6,013  men,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Peter  of 
Westminster,  besides  those  that  were  drowned  in  the  river  Thames. 

When  the  abovenamed  and  many  other  great  lords  were  so  called,  some  of 
them  appeared,  and  others  did  not,  for  some  of  them  were  slain  there  in  the 
field,  and  others  so  wounded,  that  they  could  not  come  forth  to  show  them- 
selves. Then  gave  the  duke  commandment  that  the  dead  should  be  buried, 
and  those  that  were  sick  comforted,  and  eased  the  best  that  might. 

Out  of  the  ancient  Chronicles  of  England,  touching  the  names  of  other  Normans 
who  seemed  to  remain  alive  after  the  battle,  and  who  were  advanced  to  the 
seigniories  of  this  land. 


John  de  Maundevile, 
Adam  Undevile, 
Bernard  de  Frevile, 
Richard  de  Rochvile, 
Gilbard  de  Frank  vile, 
Hugo  de  Dovile, 
Symond  de  Roteviley 
R.  de  Evyle, 

B.  de  Knevuile, 
Hugo  de  Morvile, 
R.  de  Colevile, 

A.  de  Warvile, 

C.  de  Karvile, 
R.  de  Rote  vile, 
S.  de  Stotevile, 
H.  Bonum, 

J.  Monum, 
W.  de  Vignoum, 
K.  de  Vispount, 
W.  Bailbeof, 
S.  de  Baleyne, 
H.  de  Marreys, 
J.  Aguleyne, 

G.  Agilon, 

R.  Chamburlayne, 
N.  de  Vendres, 

H.  de  Verdon, 
H.  de  Verto, 
C.  de  Vernony 
H.  Hardul, 

C.  Cappan, 
W.  de  Camvile, 
T.  de  Cameyes, 


R.  de  Rotes, 
R.  de  Boys, 
W.  de  Waren, 
T.  de  Wardboys, 
R.  de  Boys, 
W.  de  Audeley, 
K.  Dynham, 
R.  de  Vaures, 
G.  Vargenteyn, 
I.  de  Hastings, 

G.  de  Hastank, 
L.  de  Burgee, 
R.  de  Butuileyn, 

H.  de  Malebranche, 
S.  de  Malemain, 

G.  de  Hautevile, 

H.  Hauteyn, 
R.  de  Morteyn, 
R.  de  Mortimere, 

G.  de  Kanovile, 
E.  de  Columb, 
W.  Paynel, 

C.  Panner, 

H.  Pontrel, 

I.  de  Rivers, 
T.  Revile, 

W.  de  Beauchamp, 
R.  de  Beaupale, 

E.  de  Ou, 

F.  Lovel, 

S.  de  Troys, 
I.  de  Artel, 
John  de  Montebrugg, 


H.  de  Mounteserel, 
W.  Trussebut, 
W.  Trussel, 
H.  Byset, 
R.  Basset, 
R.  Molet, 

H.  Malovile, 

G.  Bonet, 

P.  de  Bonvile, 
S.  de  Rovile, 
N.  de  Norbec, 

I.  de  Corneux, 
P.  de  Corbet, 

W.  de  Mountague, 
S.  de  Mountfychet, 
I.  de  Genevyle, 

H.  Gyffard, 

I.  de  Say, 
T.  Gilbard, 

R.  de  Chalons, 
S.  de  Chauward, 
H.  Feret, 
Hugo  Pepard, 
J.  de  Harecourt, 

H.  de  Haunsard, 
J.  de  Lamare, 

P.  de  Mautrevers, 

G.  de  Ferron, 
R.  de  Ferrers, 

I.  de  Desty, 
W.  de  Werders, 

H.  de  Bonievyie, 
J.  de  Saintenys, 
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S.  de  Seucler, 
R.  de  Gorges, 
E.  de  Gemere, 
W.  de  Feus, 
S.  de  Filberd, 
H.  de  Turbervyle, 
R.  Troblenuer, 
R.  de  Angon, 
T.  de  Mover, 
T.  de  Rotelet, 

H.  de  Spencer, 

E.  de  Saintquinten, 

I.  de  Saint  Martin, 

G.  de  Custan, 
Saint  Constantin, 

Saint  Leger  et  Saint  Med. 
M.  de  Cronu  et  de  St. 

Viger, 
S.  de  Crayel, 
R.  de  Crenker, 
N.  Meyuell, 
I.  de  Berners, 
S.  de  Chumli, 
E.  de  Charers, 
J.  de  Grey, 
W.  de  Grangers, 
S.  de  Grangers, 
S.  Baubenyn, 

H.  Vamgers, 
E.  Bertram, 
R.  Bygot, 

S.  Treoly, 

I.  Trig os, 

G.  de  Feues, 

H.  Filiot, 
R.  Taperyn, 
S.  Talbot, 

H.  Santsaver, 
T.  de  Samford, 
G.  de  Vandien, 
C.  de  Vautort, 
G.  de  Mountague, 


Thomas  de  Chambernon, 

S.  de  Montfort, 

R.  de  Fernevaux, 

W.  de  Valence, 

T.  Clarel, 

S.  de  Clervaus, 

P.  de  Aubemarle, 

H.  de  Saint  Arvant, 

E.  de  Auganuteys, 

S.  de  Gant, 

G.  de  Malearbe, 

H.  Mandut, 
W.  Chesun, 

L.  de  Chandut, 
B.  Filzurs, 
B.  vicount  de  Low, 
G.  de  Cantemere, 
T.  de  Cantlow, 
R.  Breaunce, 
T.  de  Broxeboof, 
S.  de  Bolebec, 
B.  Mol  de  Boef, 
J.  de  Muelis, 
R.  de  Brus, 
S.  de  Br  ewes, 
J.  de  Lylle, 
T.  de  Bellyle, 

I.  de  Watervile, 

G.  de  Nevyle, 
R.  de  Neuburgh, 

H.  de  Burgoyne, 

G.  de  Bourgh, 
S.  de  Lymoges, 
L.  de  Lyben, 
W.  de  Helyoun, 

H.  de  Hildrebron, 
R.  de  Loges, 

S.  de  Seintlow, 

I.  de  Maubank, 

P.  de  Saint  Malow, 
R.  de  Leoferne, 
J.  de  Lovotot, 


G.  de  Dabbevyle, 

H.  de  Appetot, 
W.  de  Percy, 

H.  de  Lacy, 
C.  de  Quincy, 

E.  Tracy, 

R.  de  la  Souclie, 
V.  de  Somery, 

I.  de  Saint  John, 
T.  de  Saint  Gory, 
P.  de  Boyly, 

Richard  de  Saint  Valery, 
P.  de  Pinkeni, 
S.  de  Pavely, 
G.  de  Monthaut, 
T.  de  Mountchesy, 
R.  de  Lymozy, 

G.  de  Lucy, 
J.  de  Artoys, 
N.  de  Arty, 

P.  de  Grenvyle, 
I.  de  Greys, 
V.  de  Cresty, 

F.  de  Courcy, 
T.  de  Lamar, 

H.  de  Lymastz, 
J.  de  Monbray, 
C.  de  Morley, 
S.  de  Gomey, 
R.  de  Courtenay, 
P.  de  Gourney, 
R.  de  Cony, 

I.  de  la  Huse, 
R.  de  la  Huse, 
V.  de  Longevyle, 
P.  Longespye, 

J.  Pouchardon, 
R.  de  la  Pomercy, 
J.  de  Pountz, 
R.  de  Pontlarge, 
R.  Estraunge, 
Thomas  Savage. 


iiirman       A  little  above,  mention  was  made  of  the  bishop's  see  of  Sher- 
bisiiopof  Dorne?  translated  from  thence  to  Salisbury.     The  first  bishop  of 
b!ry"     Salisbury  was  Hirman,  a  Norman,  who  first  began  the  new  church 
and  minster  of  Salisbury.     After  him  succeeded  Osmund,  who 
finished  the  work,  and  replenished  the  house  with  great  living, 
and  much  good  singing.    This  Osmund  first  began  the  ordinary, 
Thouse  which  was  called  4  Secundum  usum  Sarum.'  an.  1076,  the  occasion 
of  swum*  whereof  was  this,  as  I  find  in  an  old  story-book,  entitled  4  Eulogium.' ' 

how  and 
when  de- 
vued. 


Appendix 


A  great  contention  chanced  at  Glastonbury  between  Thurstan  the 
abbot,  and  his  convent,  in  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror.  This 
Thurstan  the  said  William  had  brought  out  of  Normandy  from 
the  abbey  of  Caen,  and  placed  him  abbot  of  Glastonbury.  The 
cause  of  this  contentious  battle  was,  for  that  Thurstan,  contemning 
their  choir-service,  then  called  1  The  use  of  St.  Gregory,1  compelled 
his  monks  to  '  The  use  of  William,''  a  monk  of  Fescam,  in  Normandy. 
Whereupon  came  strife  and  contentions  amongst  them,  first  in 


(l)  "  Ordinate  eoclcsia>tki  officii  secundum  usum  Sarum."    Ex  Eulogio  Histor.  lib.  iii. 
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words,  then  from  words  to  blows,  after  blows  then  to  armour.  wm*m 
The  abbot,  with  his  guard  of  harnessed  men,  fell  upon  the  monks,  -  — L 
and  drave  them  to  the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  where  two  were  slain,  A.D. 

and  eight  were  wounded  with  shafts,  swords,  and  pikes.  The  monks,  — 

then  driven  to  such  a  strait  and  narrow  shift,  were  compelled  to 
defend  themselves  with  forms  and  candlesticks,  wherewith  they  did 
wound  certain  of  the  soldiers.  One  monk  there  was,  an  aged  man, 
who  instead  of  his  shield  took  an  image  of  the  crucifix  in  his  arms 
for  his  defence,  which  image  was  wounded  in  the  breast  by  one  of 
the  bowmen,  whereby  the  monk  was  saved.  My  story  addeth  more, 
that  the  striker,  incontinent  upon  the  same,  fell  mad,  which  savoureth 
of  some  monkish  addition  besides  the  text.  This  matter  being 
brought  before  the  king,  the  abbot  was  sent  again  to  Caen,  and  the 
monks,  by  the  commandment  of  the  king,  were  scattered  in  far 
countries.  Thus,  by  the  occasion  hereof,  Osmund,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, devised  that  ordinary,  which  is  called,  4  The  use  of  Sarum,1 
and  was  afterward  received  in  a  manner  through  all  England,  Ireland, 
and  Wales.  And  thus  much  for  this  matter,  done  in  the  time  of 
this  King  William. 

This  William,  after  his  death,  by  his  wife  Matilda,  or  Maud,  left 
three  sons,  Robert  Courtsey,  to  whom  he  gave  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  William  Rufus,  his  second  son,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
kingdom  of  England ;  and  Henry,  the  third  son,  to  whom  he  left 
and  gave  treasure,  and  warned  William  to  be  to  his  people  loving 
and  liberal,  Robert  to  be  to  his  people  stern  and  sturdy. 

In  the  history  called  '  Jornalensis,*'  it  is  reported  of  a  certain  Example 
great  man,  who  about  this  time  of  King  William  was  compassed  Judgment 
about  with  mice  and  rats,  and  flying  to  the  midst  of  a  river,  yet  JgJJ  * 
when  that  would  not  serve,  came  to  the  land  again,  and  was  of  them  y^o  t>e- 
devoured.    The  Germans  say  that  this  was  a  bishop,  who  dwelling  merciful 
between  Cologne  and  Mentz,  in  time  of  famine  and  dearth,  having  poo?was 
store  of  corn  and  grain,  would  not  help  the  poverty  crying  to  him 
for  relief,  but  rather  wished  his  corn  to  be  eaten  up  of  mice  and  mice, 
rats.    Wherefore,  being  compassed  with  mice  and  rats,  by  the  just 
judgment  of  God,  to  avoid  the  annoyance  of  them,  he  built  a  tower 
in  the  midst  of  the  river  Rhine,  which  yet  to  this  day  the  Dutchmen 
call  4  Rat's  Tower;1  but  all  that  would  not  help,  for  the  rats  and 
mice  swam  over  to  him  in  as  great  abundance  as  they  did  before,  of 
whom  at  length  he  was  devoured. 


WILLIAM  RUFUS.1 

William  Rufus,  the  second  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  a.D 
began  his  reign  a.d.  1087,  and  reigned  thirteen  years,  being  crowned  1087. 
at  Westminster  by  Lanfranc ;  who,  after  his  coronation,  released  out 
of  prison,  by  the  request  of  his  father,  divers  English  lords,  who 
before  had  been  in  custody.  It  chanced  that,  at  the  death  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  Robert  Courtsey,  his  eldest  son,  was  absent 
in  Almany,  who,  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  father,  and  how  William, 
his  younger  brother,  had  taken  upon  him  the  kingdom,  was  therewith 

(1)  Edition  1583,  p.  184.    Ed.  1596,  p.  166.    Ed.  1684,  vol.  i.  p.  207.— Er>. 
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DEATH   OF  LANFRANC. 


WRufu'"  £reatty  movea ;  insomuch  that  he  laid  his  dukedom  to  pledge  unto 

 —  his  brother  Henry,  and  with  that  good  gathered  unto  him  an  army, 

^•D-   and  so  landed  at  Hampton,  to  the  intent  to  have  expelled  his  brother 
*  from  the  kingdom.   But  William  Rufus,  hearing  thereof,  sent  to  him 


fair  and  gentle  words,  promising  him  dedition  and  subjection,  as  to 
the  more  worthy  and  elder  brother ;  this  thing  only  requiring,  that 
seeing  he  was  now  in  place  and  possession,  he  might  enjoy  it  during 
his  life,  paying  to  him  yearly  three  thousand  marks,  on  condition 
that  which  of  them  overlived  the  other  should  enjoy  the  kingdom. 
The  occasion  of  this  variance  between  these  brethren  wrought  a  great 
dissension  between  the  Norman  lords  and  bishops,  both  in  England 
and  in  Normandy,  insomuch  that  all  the  Norman  bishops  within  the 
realm  almost  rebelled  against  the  king,  taking  part  with  Duke 
Robert,  except  only  Lanfranc,  and  Wolstan,  bishop  of  Worcester, 
above-mentioned,  an  Englishman  ;  who,  for  his  virtue  and  constancy, 
was  so  well  liked  and  favoured  of  his  citizens,  that  emboldened 
with  his  presence  and  prayer,  they  stoutly  maintained  the  city  of 
worces-  Worcester  against  the  siege  of  their  enemies,  and  at  last  vanquished 
ter^stout-  |.|lem  w-^|1  u^er  rum<  gut  Dui-e  Robert,  at  length,  by  the  advice 
fended.  0f  j^s  councn  (hearing  the  words  sent  unto  him,  and  wagging  his 
head  thereat,  as  one  conceiving  some  matter  of  doubt  or  doubleness), 
was  yet  content  to  assent  to  all  that  was  desired,  and  so  returned 
shortly  after  into  Normandy,  leaving  the  bishops,  and  such  others, 
in  the  briars,  who  were  in  England,  taking  his  part  against  the 

kinr&'  ... 

This  Rufus  was  so  ill  liked  of  the  Normans,  that  between  him  and 

his  lords  was  oft  dissension  ;  wherefore  well  near  all  the  Normans 
took  part  against  him,  so  that  he  was  forced  of  necessity  to  draw  to 
him  the  Englishmen.    Again,  so  covetous  he  was,  and  so  immea- 
surable in  his  tasks  and  takings,  in  selling  benefices,  abbies,  and 
bishoprics,  that  he  was  hated  of  all  Englishmen. 
De?th°of'     ^n  ^e         vear  °f  this  king  died  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Can- 
Lanfranc,  terbury,  from  whose  commendation  and  worthiness,  as  I  list  not  to 
shopbJ"f    detract  any  thing  (being  so  greatly  magnified  of  Polydore,  his 
bury""    countryman)  so  neither  do  I  see  any  great  cause  why  to  add  any 
thing  thereunto.    This  I  think,  unless  that  man  had  brought  with 
him  less  superstition,  and  more  sincere  science  into  Christ's  church, 
he  might  have  kept  him  in  his  own  country  still,  and  have  confuted 
Berengarius  at  home.    After  the  decease  of  Lanfranc,  the  see  of  ' 
Canterbury  stood  empty  four  years. 

After  the  council  of  Lanfranc  above  mentioned,  wherein  was 
concluded  for  translating  of  bishops'  sees  from  villages  into  head 
cities,  Remigius,  bishop  of  Dorchester,  who,  as  ye  heard,  accom- 
panied Lanfranc  to  Rome,  removed  his  bishop's  see  from  Dorchester 
lamster  to  Lincoln,  where  he  builded  the  minster,  situated  upon  a  hill 
buiided.  witbin  the  said  city  of  Lincoln.  The  dedication  of  that  church 
Robert,  archbishop  of  York,  did  resist,  saying,  that  it  was  builded 
within  the  ground  of  his  precinct ;  but  afterwards  it  had  his  Romish 
dedication  by  Robert  Bleuet,  next  bishop  that  followed.  By  the 
abbev  i  same  Remigius,  also,  was  founded  the  cloister  or  monastery  of 
Stow,  &c. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  this  king  great  tempests  fell  in  sundry 
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places  in  England,  specially  at  Winchcombe,  where  the  steeple  was  'Jjjjjj" 

burned  with  lightning,  the  church  wall  burst  through,  the  head  and  — 

right  leg  of  the  crucifix,  with  the  image  of  our  Lady  on  the  right  side  A- D- 
of  the  crucifix,  thrown  down,  and  such  a  stench  left  in  the  church 


that  none  might  abide  it.    In  London  the  force  of  the  weather  and  ^Jdhun" 
tempest  overturned  six  hundred  houses.    In  the  same  tempest  the  houses 
roof  of  Bow  church  was  hurled  up  in  the  wind,  and  by  the  vehe-  & 
mency  thereof  was  pitched  down  a  great  deepness  into  the  ground.  Jj* 

King  William,  as  ye  have  heard,  an  exceeding  pillager,  or  ravener  The  root 
rather,  of  church  goods,  after  he  had  given  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln  chSch 
to  his  chancellor,  Robert  Bleuet,  above  mentioned,  began  to  cavil ;  ^re0r^n 
avouching  the  see  of  Lincoln  to  belong  to  the  see  of  York,  till  the  Robert 
bishop  of  Lincoln  had  pleased  him  with  a  great  sum  of  money,  of  Bievet 
five  thousand  marks,  &c.  thousand 

As  nothing  could  come  in  those  days   without   money  from  ™J*J 
the  king,  so  Herbert  Losinga,  paying  to  the  king  a  piece  of  money,  bishopric, 
was  made  bishop  of  Thetford,  as  he  had  paid  a  little  before  to  be 
abbot  of  Ramsey  ;  who,  likewise,  at  the  same  time,  removing  his 
see  from  Thetford  to  the  city  of  Norwich,  there  erected  the  cathedral  Norwich 
church,  with  the  cloister,  in  the  said  city  of  Norwich,  where  he  JJJ55S 
furnished  the  monks  with  sufficient  living  and  rents  of  his  own  ^rtH^o_ 
charges,  besides  the  bishop's  lands.    Afterward,  repenting  of  his  singa. 
open  and  manifest  simony,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  resigned  into 
the  pope's  hands  his  bishopric,  but  so  that  immediately  he  received 
it  again.    This  Herbert  was  the  son  of  an  abbot  called  Robert, 
for  whom  he  purchased  of  the  king  to  be  bishop  of  Winchester, 
whereof  run  these  verses  : 

"  Filius  est  preesul,  pater  abba,  Simon  uterque  : 
Quid  non  speremus  si  nummos  possideamus  ? 
Omnia  nummus  habet,  quod  vult  facit,  addit,  et  aufert. 
Res  nimis  injusta,  nummis  fit  prsesul  et  abba." 

Ye  heard  a  little  before  of  the  death  of  Pope  Hildebrand,  after 
the  time  of  which  Hildebrand  the  German  emperors  began  to  lose 
their  authority  and  right  in  the  pope's  election,  and  in  giving  of 
benefices.  For  next  after  this  Hildebrand  came  Pope  Victor  III., 
by  the  setting  up  of  Matilda  and  the  duke  of  Normandy,  with  the 
faction  and  retinue  of  Hildebrand,  who  likewise  showed  himself  stout  Pope 
against  the  emperor.    But  God  gave  the  shrewd  cow  short  horns,  victor 
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for  Victor  being  poisoned,  as  some  say,  in  his  chalice,  sat  but  one 
year  and  a  half.    Notwithstanding  the  same  imitation  and  example 
of  Hildebrand  continued  still  in  them  that  followed  after.    And,  like  p^s™ 
as  the  kings  of  Israel  followed  for  the  most  part  the  steps  of  Jeroboam, 
till  the  time  of  their  desolation  ;  so,  for  the  greatest  part,  all  popes 
followed  the  steps  and  proceedings  of  this  Hildebrand,  their  spiritual  * 
Jeroboam*  in  maintaining  false  worship,  and  chiefly  in  upholding  the  boam, 
dignity  of  the  see,  against  all  rightful  authority,  and  the  lawful  king-  Israel 
dom  of  Sion.    In  the  time  of  this  Victor  began  the  order  of  the  monks  The  ordei 
of  Charterhouse,1  through  the  means  of  one  Hugh,  bishop  of  Grenoble.  J^SST*1 
and  of  Bruno  of  Cologne,  canon  of  Rheims.2  be£™- 

Next  to  Victor  sat  Urban  II.,  by  whom  the  acts  of  Hildebrand  were  W^>. 
confirmed,  and  also  new  decrees  enacted  against  Henry  the  emperor. 

(I)  Chartreuse.— Ed.  (2)  See  Cave's  Hist.  Litt.  v.  Bruno  Carthusianus.-  -Ed. 
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COMMENCEMENT    OF   THE  CRUSADES. 


wiiuam  In  this  time  were  two  popes  at  Rome,  Urban  and  Clement  III., 
Rufus\  whom  the  emperor  set  up.    Under  Pope  Urban  came  in  the  white 
A.  1).   monks  of  the  Cistercian  order,  by  one  Stephen  Harding,  a  monk  of 
1Q9j-  Sherborne,  an  Englishman,  by  whom  this  order  had  its  beginning  in  the 
Two       wilderness  of  Citeaux,  within  the  province  of  Burgoin,  as  witnesseth 
Rome*   Cestrensis.    Others  write  that  this  Harding  was  the  second  abbot  of 
The  order  that  place,  and  that  it  was  first  founded  by  the  means  of  one  Robert, 
ciano?r  abbot  of  Molesme,  in  Citeaux,  a  forest  in  Burgundy,  a.d.  1098,  per- 
monks     suaded  perchance  by  Harding;  and  afterwards,  a.d.  1135,  it  was 
began,     brought  into  England  by  a  certain  man  called  Espek,  who  builded  an 
Appendix,  abbey  of  the  same  order  called  Rievale.1    In  this  order  the  monks  did 
live  by  the  labour  of  their  hands;  they  paid  no  tithes  nor  offerings  ; 
they  wore  no  fur  nor  lining  ;  they  wore  red  shoes,  their  cowls  white, 
and  coats  black ;  they  were  all  shorn  save  a  little  circle ;  they  ate  no 
flesh  but  only  on  their  journey.    Of  this  order  was  Bernard, 
council  of     This  Urban  held  divers  councils  ;  one  at  Rome,  where  he  excom- 
municated all  such  lay  persons  as  gave  investure  of  any  ecclesiastical 
benefice,  also  all  such  of  the  clergy  as  subjected  themselves  to  be 
underlings  or  servants  to  lay  persons  for  ecclesiastical  benefices,  &c. 
council95"     Another  council  he  held  at  Clermont2  in  France,  a.d.  1095,  where 
of  cier-   among  other  things,  the  bishop  made  an  oration  to  the  lords  there 
mont.     present,  concerning  the  voyage  and  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  Turks  and  Saxacens.  The  cause  of  this  voyage  first  arose  through 
one  Peter,  a  monk  or  hermit,  who,  being  in  Jerusalem,  and  seeing 
The  voy-  the  great  misery  of  the  Christians  under  the  pagans,  made  thereof 
the  Holy 'declaration  to  Pope  Urban,  and  was  therein  a  great  solicitor  to  all 
Land.     christian  princes.  By  reason  of  this,  after  the  aforesaid  oration  of  Pope 
Urban,  thirty  thousand  men,  taking  on  them  the  sign  of  the  cross  for 
their  cognizance,  made  preparation  for  that  voyage,  whose  captains 
were  Godfrey  duke  of  Lorrain,  with  his  two  brethren,  Eustace  and 
Baldwin,  the  bishop  of  le  Puy,  Bohemund  duke  of  Apulia,  and  his 
nephew  Tancred,  Raymund  earl  of  St.  Gilles,  Robert  earl  of  Flan- 
ders, and   Hugh  le  Grand,  brother  of  Philip  the  French  king;3 

(1)  See  Appendix. —Ed. 

(2)  The  first  crusade  aruse  out  of  the  deliberations  of  a  council  held  at  Placentia,  in  March, 
a.  n.  1095,  and  from  the  one  here  mentioned  held  in  November  following,  at  Clermont,  at  which 
Pope  Urban  presided.  The  origin  of  these  destructive  and  chimerical  undertakings  appears  to  be 
this:  The  infidels  in  a  few  years  had  obtained possessi  )n  of  above  one  half  of  the  empire  of  the 
East;  churches  and  monasteries  had  been  plundered,  and  priests,  monks,  and  christian  laity,  cruelly 
massacred ;  while  unoffending  pilgrims,  who  from  feelings  of  real  piety,  or  superstition,  were 
accustomed  to  visit  the  holy  city,  suffered  the  most  cruel  oppression,  slavery,  and  death  — [See 
William,  Archb.  of  Tyre's  Hist,  of  the  Holy  Wars,  book  i.  c.  9.  a.  d.  1095.]  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  from  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  commenced  their  march  to  the  East;  hut  as  the  object  of 
their  undertaking  was  to  extirpate  the  enemies  of  the  christian  faith,  Jews  as  well  as  infidels  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  their  fury.  At  Verdun,  Spires,  Worms,  Cologne,  and  Mentz,  the  most  horrible  atrocitie^ 
were  committed  against  those  unhappy  outcasts,  whose  only  chance  of  safety  consisted  in  professing 
themselves  Christians,  and  renouncing  their  religion. — [Bertold.  in  Chron.  ad  ann.  1096.]  Such 
unholy  conduct,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  crusaders,  induced  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  passed,  who  were  continually  the  victims  of  their  plunder,  to  resent  the  inju- 
ries which  they  suffered.  So  effectual  was  the  opposition  which  they  offered,  that  by  the  1st  of 
August  in  the  same  year,  on  the  arrival  of  the  last  division  of  the  army  under  Peter  the  Hermit 
at  Constantinople,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  add  twenty  thousand  men  to  the  two  divisions  which 
had  already  arrived  in  an  equally  enfeebled  condition.  This  army,  after  committing  the  most 
unjustifiable  excesses  upon  their  friends  the  Greeks,  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  in  two  divisions 
were  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Turks.  In  a.d.  1099,  another  better  disciplined  army 
assembled  at  Constantinople,  which,  after  crossing  the  Hellespont,  amounted  to  about  five 
hundred  thousand  foot,  and  one  hundred  thousand  horse.  After  a  most  severe,  although 
victorious  campaign,  with  a  very  reduced  force,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  scalade,  on  Friday, 
the  15th  July,  1099.  Twenty  thousand  Turks  were  massacred,  and  after  eight  days  devoted 
to  processions  and  religious  ceremonies,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  who  was  the  second  to  scale  the 
wall,  was  unanimously  elected  king  of  Jerusalem.  Pope  Urban  II.,  however,  did  not  live  to  hear 
of  these  successes  ;  he  died  on  the  29th  day  of  July  in  the  same  year,  and  the  news  of  the  victory 
had  consequently  not  reached  R^me;  this  was  communicated  to  Paschal  II.  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  papal  chair  — En  (3)  See  Appendix. — Ed. 
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to  whom  also  was  joined  Robert  Courthoyse,  duke  of  Normandy,  wuuam 
with  divers  other  noblemen,  with  the  aforesaid  Peter  the  Hermit,  R^fu^ 
who  was  the  chief  cause  of  that  voyage.  \qqq. 

At  that  time  many  of  the  said  noblemen  put  their  lands  and  — 

lordships  to  mortgage,  to  provide  for  the  aforenamed  voyage  ;  as 
Godfrey,  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  sold  the  dukedom  of  Bouillon  to  the 
bishop  of  Liege  for  a  great  sum  of  money.1    Also  Robert  Court-  Appendix. 
hoyse,  duke  of  Normandy,  laid  his  dukedom  to  pledge  to  his  brother 
William,  king  of  England,  for  ten  thousand  pounds,  &c. 

Thus,  the  Christians,  who  passed  first  over  the  Bosphorus,  having  a.d.io96. 
for  their  captain  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  man  perchance  more  devout 
than  expert  to  guide  an  army,  being  trapped  of  their  enemies,  were 
slain  and  murdered  in  great  numbers  among  the  Bulgarians,  and  near 
to  the  town  called  Civita.  Apt  endix. 

When  the  nobles  and  the  whole  army  met  together  at  Constan-  The  acts 
tinople,  where  Alexius  was  emperor,  passing  over  by  the  Hellespont,  chSs- 
going  to  Jerusalem,  they  took  the  cities  of  Nice,  Heraclea,  Tarsus,  *JjJJ  ^ 
and  subdued  the  country  of  Cilicia,  appointing  the  possession  thereof  age  to 
to  certain  of  their  captains.  Sem!"1 

Antioch  was  besieged,  and  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  siege  it  was  Antioch 
yielded  to  the  Christians,  by  one  Phirouz,  about  which  season  were  S?chrL 
fought  many  strong  battles,  to  the  great  slaughter  and  desolation  of  tiansgee 
the  Saracens,  and  not  without  loss  of  many  christian  men.    The  Appendix, 
governance  of  this  city  was  committed  to  Bohemund,  duke  of  Apulia, 
ivhose  martial  knighthood  was  often  proved  in  time  of  the  siege 
thereof.  And  not  long  after  Kerboga,  master  of  the  Persian  chivalry,  a.d.kos. 
was  vanquished  and  slain,  with  a  hundred  thousand  infidels.    In  Jjjjgjite- 
that  discomfiture  were  taken  fifteen  thousand  camels.  pf  ?^an 

Jerusalem,  on  the  nine  and  thirtieth  day  of  the  siege,  was  con-  infidels, 
quered  by  the  Christians,  and  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  wras  elect  J™^, 
to  be  king  thereof.2    Howbeit,  he  refused  it,  hearing  of  the  death  of  quered  by 
King  William  Rufus  of  England  ;  wherefore  he  never  sped  well  in  tians/18 
all  his  affairs  after  the  same.    Then  Godfrey,  captain  of  the  christian  Aprsee*dix 
army,  was  proclaimed  the  first  king  of  Jerusalem.    At  the  taking  of 
the  city  there  was  such  a  murder  of  men  that  blood  was  congealed  in 
the  streets  the  thickness  of  a  foot.    Then  after  Godfrey  reigned 
Baldwin,  his  brother ;  after  him  Baldwin  the  second,  his  nephew. 
Then  Gaufrid,  duke  of  Gaunt ;  and  after  him  Gaufrid,  his  son,  by 
whom  many  great  battles  were  fought  there  against  the  Saracens,  and 
all  the  country  thereabout  subdued,  save  Ascalon,  &c.    And  thus 
much  hitherto  touching  the  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land  ■  now  to  our 
own  land  again. 

About  this  time,  as  Matthew  Paris  writeth,  the  king  of  England  The  kins 
favoured  not  much  the  see  of  Rome,  because  of  the  impudent  and  \m&s 
insatiable  exactions  which  they  required ;  neither  would  he  suffer  JSEJ* 
any  of  his  subjects  to  go  to  Rome,  alleging  these  wrords,  "  Because  the  pope 
they  follow  not  the  steps  of  Peter,  hunting  for  rewards ;  neither  have 
they  the  power  and  authority  of  him,  whose  holiness  they  declare 
themselves  not  to  follow."  3 


U)  See  Appendix.— Ed.  (2)  Ex  Hen.  lib.  vii. 

(3)  "Quod  fetn  nou  inherent  vestigus,  prtemiis  inhiantes,  non  ejus  potestatem  retment,  cuius 
*anctitatem  probantur  non  imitari."— Ex  Matt.  Paris. 
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DECREES   OF   POPE  URBAN. 


wiiuam  By  the  same  Urban,  the  seven  hours,  which  we  call  '  septem  horas 
Rufus'  canonicas,'  were  first  instituted  in  the  church. 

A.  D.       Item,  By  this  pope  it  was  decreed,  that  no  bishop  should  be  made 
1Q98-  but  under  the  name  and  title  of  some  certain  place. 
Decrees       Item,  That  matins  and  hours  of  the  day  should  every  day  be  said.1 
Urbalfl6       Item,  That  every  Saturday  should  be  said  the  mass  of  our  Lady, 
A,,vendix  and  that  all  the  Jews1  Sabbath  should  be  turned  to  the  service  of  our 
Lady,  as  in  the  council  of  Tours,  to  the  which  service  was  appointed 
the  anthem,  "  Ora  pro  populo,  interveni  pro  clero,  intercede  pro 
devoto  fsemineo  sexu.r'2 

Item,  That  all  such  of  the  clergy  as  had  wives  should  be  deprived 
of  their  order.3 

Item,  That  it  should  be  lawful  for  subjects  to  break  their  oath  of 
allegiance,  with  all  such  as  were  by  the  pope  excommunicated. 
App^dir      ltem*  That  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  husband  and  wife  to  stand 
sponsors  in  baptism  to  the  same  child  both  together ;  with  many  more 
matters.4 

Example      In  the  sixth  year  of  this  king's  reign,  Mai  col  m  king  of  Scots,  who 
righteous  four  times  before  had  made  great  slaughter  of  old  and  young  in  the 
In puSS  nortn  parts,  as  is  before  showed,  burst  into  Northumberland,  with 
!ie?mur"  a^  ^e  Power  ne  could  make  ;  and  there,  by  the  right  judgment  of 
God,  was  slain  with  his  son  Edward,  and  also  Margaret  his  wife, 
sister  to  Edgar  Etheling,  above  minded,  a  virtuous  and  devout  lady  , 
within  three  days  after. 

The  same  year  he  gave  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  after  that 
he  had  detained  the  same  in  his  own  hands  four  years,  to  Anseln., 
abbot  of  Bee,  in  Normandy. 
APllZjir.  This  Anselm  was  an  Italian,  born  in  the  city  of  Aosta,  and 
brought  up  in  the  abbey  of  Bee,  in  Normandy ;  where  he  was  so 
strict  a  follower  of  virtue,  that,  as  the  story  recordeth,  he  wished 
rather  to  be  without  sin  in  hell,  than  in  heaven  with  sin.  Which 
saying  and  wish  of  his,  if  it  were  his,  may  seem  to  proceed  out  of  a 
mind,  neither  speaking  orderly  according  to  the  phrase  and  under- 
standing of  the  Scripture,  nor  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
justification  of  a  christian  man?  Further,  they  report  him  to  be  so 
far  from  singularity,6  that  he  should  say,  it  was  the  vice  which  thrust 
the  angels  first  out  of  heaven,  and  man  out  of  paradise. 

Of  this  Anselm  it  is,  moreover,  reported,  that  he  was  so  illwilling 
to  take  the  archbishopric,  that  the  king  had  much  ado  to  thrust  it 
upon  him ;  and  he  was  so  desirous  to  have  him  take  it,  that  the  city 
of  Canterbury,  which  before  Lanfranc  did  hold  but  at  the  king's  good 
will  and  pleasure,  he  gave  now  to  Anselm  wholly,  which  was  about 
a.d.  1093.    But  as  desirous  as  the  king  was  then  to  place  the  said 
comena-nd  Anselm,  so  much  did  he  repent  it  afterward,  seeking  all  manner 
tweenthe  means  to  c^e^ea^  nnn  ^  ne  might :  such  strife  and  contention  arose 
king  and  between  them  two  for  certain  matters,  the  ground  and  occasion 
ich!1"1'  whereof  first  was  this. 

SiS  °f  After  that  Anselm  had  been  thus  elected  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
bury.      before  he  was  fully  consecrated,  the  king  communed  with  him, 

(1)  Vid.  John  Stella.  (2)  Vid.  Nauclerus.  (3)  Dist.  31.  Eos  qui.  15.  q.  6.  Juratos 

(4)  By  the  same  pope  thus  many  chapters  stand  written  in  the  canon  law,  dist.  70.  Sanctorum, 
dist.  32.  Eos  qui,  1.  q.  1.  Si  qui.  dist.  56.  Presbyterorum.  1 1.  q.  3.  quibus.  15.  q.  6.  Juratos.  16.  q.  2. 
Congrpgato.  19.  2.  Stfituimus.  23.  q.  8.  Tributum.  30.  q.  4.  quod  autem.  32.  q.  2.  de  neptis,  &c. 

(5)  See  Appendix.— Ed.  (6)  "  Peculiaritatis  vitium."    Mamiesb.— Ed.  See  Ap 
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assaying  by  all  gentle  manner  of  words  to  entreat  him,  that  such  wuuam 
lands  and  possessions  of  the  church  of  Canterbury  as  the  king  had  vfm' 
given  and  granted  to  his  friends  since  the  death  of  Lan franc,  they  A.D. 
might  still  enjoy  as  their  own  lawful  possessions  through  his  grant  t09>^ 
and  permission.    But  to  this  Anselm  in  no  case  would  agree 
Whereupon  the  king,  conceiving  great  displeasure  against  him,  did 
stop  his  consecration  a  great  season,  till  at  length  in  long  process  of 
time  the  king,  enforced  by  the  daily  complaints  and  desires  of  his 
people  and  subjects,  for  lack  of  an  archbishop  to  moderate  the  church, 
was  constrained  to  admit  and  authorize  him  unto  them.  Thus  Anselm, 
with  much  ado,  taking  his  consecration,  and  doing  his  homage  to  the 
king,  went  to  his  see  of  Canterbury ;  and  not  long  after  the  king 
sailed  over  to  Normandy. 

About  this  time  there  were  two  striving  in  Rome  for  the  popedom,  urban 
as  is  afore-noticed,  Urban  and  Guibert, — divers  realms  diversely  ^f16" 
consenting,  some  to  the  one,  some  to  the  other.    England,  taking  grivmg 
with  their  king,  was  rather  inclined  to  Guibert,  called  Clemens  III. ;  papacy, 
but  Anselm  did  fully  go  with  Urban,  making  so  his  exception  with 
the  king  on  entering  his  bishopric.    After  the  king  was  returned 
again  from  Normandy,  the  archbishop  cometh  to  him,  and  asketh 
leave  to  go  to  Rome  to  fetch  his  pall  of  Pope  Urban  ;  which  when 
he  could  not  at  first  obtain,  he  maketh  his  appeal  from  the  king  to 
the  pope.  Whereat  the  king,  being  justly  displeased,  chargeth  the  Anselm 
archbishop  with  breach  of  his  fealty,  contrary  to  his  promise  made  ;  f^ged 
that  is,  if  he,  without  his  license,  should  appeal  either  to  Urban  or  to  traitor, 
any  other  pope.   Anselm  answereth  again,  that  it  was  to  be  referred  Apfendi» 
unto  some  greater  council,  where  it  should  be  disputed  whether  this 
be  to  break  a  man's  allegiance  to  a  terrene  prince,  if  he  appeal  to  the 
vicar  of  St.  Peter.    And  here  much  arguing  and  contending  was  on 
both  sides.    The  king's  reason  proceedeth  thus  :  "  The  custom,"  custom 
saith  he,  "  from  my  fathers  time  hath  been  in  England,  that  no  5and"ffom 
person  {should  appeal  to  the  pope  without  the  king's  license.    He  William 
that  breaketh  the  customs  of  the  realm,  violateth  the  power  and.  queror's 
crown  of  the  kingdom.    He  that  violateth  and  taketh  away  my  {J^ppeS 
crown,  is  a  traitor  and  enemy  against  me,"  &c.    To  this  Anselm  t0  the 
rcplieth  again,  "  The  Lord,"  saith  he,    "  easily  discusseth   this  Anselm 
question,  briefly  teaching  what  fidelity  and  allegiance  we  ought  to  give  ignorant- 
unto  the  vicar  of  St.  Peter,  where  he  saith,  'Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  }£/p0p*b 
this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,'  &c.  :  and,  '  To  thee  I  will  give  the  the  vicar 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  in  ter,  '  e 
earth,  it  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and,  whatsoever  thou  loosest  in  Je^Son 
earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven,'  &c.    Again,  to  them  all  in  general 
he  saith,  '  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me  ;  and  whoso  despiseth  but  the 
you,  despiseth  me.'    And  in  another  place,  '  He  that  toucheth  you,  pceetses°r 
toucheth  the  apple  of  mine  eye.'    On  the  other  side,  what  duty  we 
owe  to  the  king,  he  showeth  also:  'Give,'  saith  he,  'to  the  emperor, 
what  belongeth  to  the  emperor,  and  to  God,  that  which  to  God 
belongeth.'  Wherefore,  in  such  things  as  belong  to  God  I  will  yield, 
and  must  yield  by  good  right  and  duty,  my  obedience  to  the  vicar  of 
St.  Peter,  and  in  such  things  as  belong  again  to  terrene  dignity  of 
my  prince,  in  those  I  will  not  deny  to  him  my  faithful  help  and 
counsel,  so  far  as  they  can  extend." 

VOL.  II.  L 
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Wiuiam      Thus  have  ye  the  grounded  arguments  of  this  prelate  to  stand  so 
stiffly  against  his  prince,  whereunto  peradventure  was  joined  ah 


Anselm. 


A.D.  some  piece  of  a  stubborn  heart.    But  in  this  conclusion  none  of  his 
1C96,  fellow-bishops  durst  take  his  part,  but  were  all  against  him  ;  namely, 
Mshopsof  WiHiam>  bishop  of  Durham,  to  whom  Anselm  thus  protesteth, 
the  realm  saying,  "  Whosoever  he  were  that  would  presume  to  prove  it  any 
king's6     breach  of  allegiance  or  fealty  to  his  sovereign,  if  he  appealed  to  the 
against    vlC3iY  °f  St.  Peter>  ne  was  ready  to  answer  at  all  times  to  the  con- 
trary."   The  bishop  of  Durham  answereth  again,  "  That  he  who 
would  not  be  ruled  by  reason,  must  with  force  be  constrained,"  &c. 
The  king,  having  on  his  part  the  agreement  of  the  bishops,  thought 
both  to  deprive  the  archbishop  of  his  pastoral  see,  and  to  expel  him 
out  of  the  realm.  But  he  could  not  perform  his  purpose;  for  Anselm, 
as  he  was  ready  to  depart  the  realm,  said,  wheresoever  he  went,  he 
would  take  his  office  and  authority  with  him,  though  he  took  nothing 
else  ;  whereupon  that  matter  was  deferred  till  a  longer  time.    In  the 
mean  season  the  king  had  sent  privily  two  messengers  to  Pope 
Urban,  to  entreat  him  to  send  his  pall  to  the  king,  for  him  to  give  it 
where  he  would  :  which  messengers  by  this  time  were  returned  again, 
waiter    bringing  with  them  from  Rome  Walter,  bishop  of  Albano,  the  pope's 
pope's     legate,  with  the  pall  to  be  given  unto  Anselm.    This  legate,  first 
cSth  to  ^anc^no  at  Dover,  from  thence  came  privily  (unknown  to  Anselm) 
England,  to  the  king,  declaring  and  promising,  that  if  Urban  was  received 
pope  in  England,  whatsoever  the  king  required  to  be  obtained,  he, 
by  his  privilege  from  the  apostolical  see,  would  ratify  and  confirm  the 
same,  save  only,  that  when  the  king  required  of  the  legate  that 
Anselm  might  be  removed,  the  legate  thereunto  would  not  agree, 
The  pope  saying,  "  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  obtained,  that  such  a  man  as 
thifas  no  he,  being  lawfully  called,  should  be  expelled  without  manifest  cause." 
fault  for  jn  conclusion,  so  it  followed,  that  although  he  could  not  obtain  his 

a  subject  '  &  •  i      i      -i  • 

to  resist  request  of  the  legate,  yet  the  legate  so  wrought  with  the  king,  that 
ins,  king,  jjrban  was  proclaimed  lawful  pope  throughout  all  the  realm. 

Then  were  sent  to  Anselm  certain  bishops  to  move  and  prove  his 
mind,  declaring  what  charges  and  pains  the  king  had  been  at  in  his 
behalf,  to  procure  the  pall  for  him  from  Rome,  which  otherwise 
wTmld  have  stood  him  in  a  great  expense,  and  that  all  this  the  king 
had  done  for  his  sake,  wherefore  it  were  good  reason  and  convenient, 
that  he,  to  gratify  the  king,  should  somewhat  condescend  to  his 
request  again.    But  with  all  this  Anselm,  the  stout  archbishop, 
would  not  be  moved.    Wherefore  the  king,  seeing  no  other  remedy, 
was  compelled  to  grant  unto  him  the  full  right  of  his  archbishopric. 
The  man-  And  so  on  the  day  appointed,1  when  the  pall  should  be  brought  to 
bringing  Canterbury,  it  being  carried  with  all  solemnity  in  a  thing  of  silver,  the 
JSnSto  archbishop,  with  a  great  concourse  of  people,  came  forth  barefoot 
canter-    with  his  priestly  vestments,  after  a  most  goodly  manner,  to  meet  the 
bur>'      same;  and  so  being  brought  in,  it  was  laid  upon  the  altar,  while 
Anselm,  spreading  over  his  shoulders  his  popish  vestments,  proceeded 
unto  his  popish  mass. 

Thus  agreement  being  made  between  the  king  and  the  bishop,  so 
long  as  it  would  hold,  it  happened,  in  the  year  following,  that  the 
king  with  his  army  entered  into  Wales,  to  subdue  such  as  there 
Appendix,  rebelled  against  him.    After  the  victory  gotten,  the  king  returned 

(1)  "  Dies  Dominica,  4  Idus  Junii"  (Eadmer  and  Malmesbury),  i.e  June  10th,  a.d.  1095.— Ed. 
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home  again  with  triumph  ;  to  whom  Anselm  thought  to  have  come  wuvnm 

to  congratulate  him  on  his  prosperous  success.    But  the  king  pre-  Rufus 

vented  him  by  messengers,  laying  to  the  bishop's  charge  both  the  A.D. 

small  number  and  the  evil  service  of  his  soldiers  sent  to  him  at  his  1096- 


need.    At  the  hearing  hereof,  all  the  hope  of  Anselm  was  dashed,  Ano  her 
who  at  the  same  present  had  thought  to  have  obtained  and  done  the  king* 
many  great  matters  with  the  king  touching  the  state  of  the  church  ;  JgjfjjJJ; 
but  here  all  turned  contrary  to  his  expectation,  insomuch  that  he  was  wh°  aP- 
charged,  against  the  next  court  of  parliament,  to  make  his  answer,  Emeh  t0 
which  he  avoided  by  appealing  to  Rome  ;  wherefore  he  made  his 
suit  and  friends  to  the  king  for  license  to  go  to  the  pope.    To  that 
suit  the  king  answered,  that  he  should  not  go,  neither  was  there  any 
cause  for  him  so  to  do ;  for  that  both  he  knew  him  to  be  of  so  sound 
a  life,  that  he  had  done  no  such  offence,  whereof  he  needed  to  crave 
absolution  at  Rome,  neither  was  there  any  such  lack  of  science  and 
knowledge,  that  he  needed  to  borrow  any  counsel  there:  "insomuch,'" 
saith  the  king,  "  that  I  dare  say  Pope  Urban  hath  rather  to  give 
place  to  the  wisdom  of  Anselm,  than  Anselm  to  have  need  of  Urban. 
Wherefore,  as  he  hath  no  cause  to  go,  so  I  charge  him  to  tarry.  And 
if  he  continue  in  his  stubbornness  still,  I  will  assuredly  seize  upon  his 
possessions,  and  convert  his  archbishopric  unto  my  coffers,  for  that  he 
transgresseth  and  breaketh  his  fidelity  and  obeisance,  having  solemnly 
promised  before  to  observe  all  the  customs  of  my  kingdom.  Neither 
is  it  the  fashion  in  this  realm,  that  any  of  my  nobles  should  go  to  No  pre. 
Rome  without  my  sending.    And  therefore  let  him  swear  unto  me  lat® 01 

1       T.        -li  *t»  •  tip  n  r>  nobleman 

that  he  will  never  tor  any  grievance  appeal  hereafter  to  the  see  of  Rome,  to  go  to 
or  else  let  him  void  my  realm.1'  without 
Against  these  words  of  the  king,  Anselm  thinking  not  best  to  the  king's 

o       >  o      #  ■        t  sending. 

reply  again  by  any  message,  but  by  word  of  mouth,  coming  himself 
personally  to  the  king,  placeth  himself,  after  his  order,  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  prince,  where  he  made  his  reply  unto  the  message  sent 
to  him  by  the  king. 

"  Whereas  you  say,  I  ought  not  to  go  to  Rome,  either  in  regard  of  any  Anselm's 
trespass,  or  for  any  lack  of  counsel  and  knowledge  in  me,  albeit  I  grant  ^^j0 
to  neither  of  them  as  true,  yet  what  the  truth  is  therein,  I  refer  it  to  the      s.e  ' 
judgment  of  God.    And  whereas  ye  say  that  I  promised  to  keep  and  observe  AP'e'kdtx- 
your  customs ;  that  I  grant,  but  with  a  condition,  so  far  to  keep  them,  and  such 
of  them  to  observe,  as  were  consonant  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  ruled  with  right 
and  equity.    Moreover,  whereas  ye  charge  me  with  breach  of  my  fidelity  and  Note  the 
allegiance,  for  thai  contrary  to  your  customs  I  appeal  to  the  see  apostolic,  (my  high  rea- 
reverence  and  duty  to  your  sovereignty  reserved)  if  another  would  say  it,  that  Anselm. 
is  untrue.    For  the  fidelity  and  obeisance  that  I  owe  to  thee,  O  king,  I  have  it 
of  the  faith  and  fidelity  of  God,  whose  vicar  St.  Peter  is,  to  whose  seat  I  do 
appeal.    Further,  whereas,  as  ye  require  me  to  swear  that  I  shall  for  no  cause 
hereafter  at  any  time  appeal  to  Rome,  I  pronounce  openly  that  a  christian 
prince  requireth  such  an  oath  of  his  archbishop  unjustly,  for  if  I  should  forswear 
St.  Peter,  I  should  deny  Christ.    And  when  I  shall  at  any  time  deny  Christ, 
then  shall  I  be  content  and  ready  to  stand  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  transgres- 
sion to  you,  for  asking  license  to  go  to  Rome.    And  peradventure,  when  I  am 
gone,  God  will  so  order,  that  the  goods  of  the  church  shall  not  long  serve  your 
temporal  desires  and  commodities  as  ye  ween  for." 

At  these  words  of  the  bishop,  the  king  and  his  nobles  were  not  a 
little  incensed,  they  defending  again,  that  in  his  promise  of  observing 
the  king's  customs,  there  was  neither  condition  nor  any  clause  put 

t  2 
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WRujiu   *n'  e^er  °^        or  right.   "  I'here  was  not !"  said  Anselm.    "  If  so 

 —  be  that  in  your  customs  was  neither  mention  made  of  God  nor  of  right, 

A.D.   0f  what  was  there  mention  then  ?  For  God  forbid  that  any  Christian 
'  should  be  bound  to  any  customs  which  go  contrary  to  God  and  to 


Appendix,  right.""     Thus    on  both  sides  passed  much  altercation  between 
them. 

The  At  length  the  king,  after  many  threatening  words,  told  him  he 

leave1*    should  carry  nothing  out  of  the  realm  with  him.    "  Well,"  said  the 
Anselm   bishop,  "  if  I  may  neither  have  my  horse  nor  garments  with  me, 
zee     then  will  I  walk  on  foot ;"  and  so  addressed  him  toward  his  journey, 
Appe?  ix.      ^e  other  bishops  forsaking  him,  whereof  none  would  take  his  part ; 
but  if  he  came  to  them  for  counsel,  they  said  he  was  wise  enough, 
and  needed  not  their  counsel,  as  who  for  his  prudence  knew  best 
what  was  to  be  done,  as  also  for  his  holiness  was  willing  and 
able  to  prosecute  the  same  that  he  did  know.    As  for  them,  they 
neither  durst  nor  would  stand  against  the  king,  their  lord,  whose 
favour  they  could  not  lack,  for  the  peril  that  might  happen  both  to 
Anseim   themselves  and  their  kindred  ;    but  for  him,  because  he  was  both  a 
outof     stranger,  and  void  of  such  worldly  corruption  in  him,  they  willed  him 
England,      ^Q  forwarc[  as  ne  hac[  begun ;  their  secret  consent  he  should  have, 
Anseim    but  their  open  voice  they  would  not  give  him.    Thus  Anselm,  re- 
by  the     maining  at  Dover  fifteen  days,  tarrying  for  wind,  .  at  last  sped  him 
office* &r  toward  his  passage ;  but  his  packing  being  secretly  known  in  the  court, 
and™  king's  officer,  William  Warlwast,  prevented  his  purpose,  search- 

money,  ing,  by  the  king's  commandment,  all  his  trusses,  coffers,  satchels, 
Appendix,  sleeves,  purse,  napkin,  and  bosom,  for  letters  and  for  money  ;  and  so 
let  him  pass.  Anselm,  sailing  into  France,  first  rested  a  while  at 
Appendix.  Lyons,  and  from  thence  came  to  Rome  to  complain  to  Pope  Urban,1 
according  to  the  tenor  and  form  of  a  certain  epistle  of  his,  wherein, 
among  many  other  things  in  the  same  epistle  contained,  these  words 
he  writeth  to  Pope  Paschal,  the  third  year  after  his  banishment,  after 
the  death  of  Urban,  and  a  little  before  the  death  of  the  king. 

To  the  Lord  and  Reverend  Father  Paschal,  high  bishop,  Anselm, 
servant  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  offereth  due  subjection  from 
his  heart,  and  prayers,  if  they  can  stand  in  any  stead,  &c.  &c.2 

A  frag-       I  saw  in  England  many  evils,  whose  correction  belongeth  to  me,  and  which  I 
portion1  of  C0lUd  neither  amend,  nor  suffer  without  mine  own  fault.    The  king  desired  of 
a  letter,    me,  that  under  the  name  of  right,  I  should  consent  to  his  pleasures,  which  were 
against  the  law  and  will  of  God.    For  he  would  not  have  the  pope  received  nor 
appealed  unto  in  England  without  his  commandment ;  neither  that  I  should 
send  a  letter  unto  him,  or  receive  any  from  him,  or  that  I  should  obey  his 
decrees.    He  suffered  not  a  council  to  be  kept  in  his  realm  now  these  thirteen 
years  since  he  was  king.    In  all  these  things,  and  such  like,  if  I  asked  any 
counsel,  all  my  suffragan  bishops  of  his  realm  denied  to  give  me  any  counsel,  but 
according  to  the  king's  pleasure.    After  that  I  saw  these  and  such  other  tilings 
that  are  done  against  the  will  and  law  of  God,  I  asked  license  of  him  to  go  to 
Rome,  unto  the  see  apostolical,  that  I  might  there  take  counsel  for  my  soul,  and 
would  not  tne  °fhce  committed  unto  me.    The  king  said,  that  I  offended  against  him  for 
have  the  the  only  asking  of  license  ;  and  propounded  to  me,  that  either  I  should  make 
ceived6"    mm  amenc^  ™r  tne  same  as  a  trespass,  (assuring  him  never  to  ask  his  license 
norap-    any  more  to  appeal  to  the  pope  at  any  time  hereafter,)  or  else  that  I  shoidd 
pealed      quickly  depart  out  of  his  land.    Wherefore,  choosing  rather  to  go  out  of  the 
unto  in 

England.      (1)  Ex  Legenda  Anselmi,  autore  Eadmero.         (2)  Ex  Epist.  Anselm.  36,  paulo  post  initium. 
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land  than  agree  to  so  wicked  a  thing,  I  came  to  Rome,  as  you  know,  and  William 

declared  the  whole  matter  to  the  lord  pope.    The  king,  by  and  by,  as  soon  as  I  Rufus- 

went  out  of  England,  invaded  the  whole  archbishopric,  and  turned  it  to  his  own  ^  ^ 

use,  giving  the  monks  only  bare  meat,  drink,  and  clothing.  The  king  being  \qq^ 
warned  and  desired  of  the  lord  pope  to  amend  this,  contemned  the  same,  and 


yet  continueth  in  his  purpose  still.    And  now  is  the  third  year  since  I  came  Anselm 
thus  out  of  England,  and  more.    Some  men,  not  understanding,  demand  why  gt^f^^g 
I  do  not  excommunicate  the  king.    But  the  wiser  sort,  and  such  as  have  king  and 
understanding,  counsel  me  that  I  do  not  this  thing ;  because  it  belongeth  not  of  his 
unto  me  both  to  complain  and  to  punish.    To  conclude,  I  was  forewarned  by  ^s^ops 
my  friends  that  are  under  the  king,  that  my  excommunication  (if  it  should  be  The  king 
done)  would  be  laughed  to  scorn  and  despised,"  &c.  er^the"* 

pope's 

By  these  here  above  prefixed,  appeareth  how  Anselm  the  arch-  Wdim"s- 
bishop,  coming  unto  Rome,  made  his  complaint  to  Pope  Urban  of 
the  king ;  and  how  the  pope  writing  unto  the  king  in  behalf  of 
Anselm,  his  letters  and  commandments  were  despised.  And  now  to 
our  story.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  pope's  letters  were  sent  to  the 
king,  Anselm  was  bid  to  wait  about  the  pope  to  look  for  answer  back, 
who  perceiving,  at  length,  how  little  the  king  reputed  the  pope's 
letters,  began  to  be  weary  of  his  office,  desiring  the  pope  that  he 
might  be  discharged  thereof ;  but  the  pope  in  no  case  would  thereto 
consent,  charging  him  upon  his  obedience,  that  wheresoever  he  went, 
he  should  bear  with  him  the  name  and  honour  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Whereunto  Anselm  again  said,  his  obedience  he  neither 
durst  nor  would  refuse,  as  who  for  God's  cause  was  ready  to  suffer 
whatsoever  should  happen,  yea,  though  it  were  death  itself,  as  he 
thought  no  less  would  follow  thereof.  "  But  what  should  we  think," 
saith  he,  "  is  there  to  be  done,  where  justice  not  only  taketh  no  place, 
but  is  utterly  oppressed  ?  And  whereas  my  suffragans  do  not  only 
not  help,  for  dread,  the  righteous  cause,  but  also  for  favour  do  impugn 
the  same?"  "  Well,"  saith  the  pope,  "  as  touching  these  matters, 
we  shall  sufficiently  provide  at  the  next  council  to  be  holden  at  Bari,  council 
whereat  I  will  you  the  same  time  and  place  to  be  present."  Oct.Yst. 

When  the  time  of  the  council  was  come,  Anselm,  amongst  others,  was  Anselm 
called  for,  who,  first  sitting  on  an  outer  side  of  the  bishops,  afterwards  &^cel* 
was  placed  at  the  right  foot  of  the  pope,  with  these  words,  "  Inclu-  ^2 
damus  hunc  in  orbe  nostro,  tanquam  alterius  orbis  papain."    Where-  bury, 
upon  the  same  place  after  him  was  appointed  to  the  successors  of  the  Sebright 
see  of  Canterbury,  in  every  general  council,  by  the  decree  of  Pope  p0^e°i*he 
Urban,  to  sit  at  the  right  foot  of  the  pope.    In  this  said  council  his  gene- 
great  stir  and  much  reasoning  there  was  against  the  Grecians,  con-  dis.cou 
cerning  the  matter  and  order  of  proceeding  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Here  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Greek1  church  hath  of  long  time  dis- 
sented from  the  Latin  church  in  many  and  sundry  points,  to  the 
number  of  twenty,  or  almost  twenty-nine  articles,  as  I  have  them  De  pro- 
collected  out  of  the  register  of  the  church  of  Hereford ;  whereof,  as  JJJJJJb 
occasion  hereafter  may  serve  (God  willing)  for  a  further  and  more  san(Jti- 
ample  tractation  to  be  made  ;  so  here,  by  the  way,  partly  I  mean  to 
touch  some.    The  first 


(1)  This  dispute  commenced  in  the  seventh  century ;  suspended  for  a  time,  it  was  revived  in 
1053.  Gregory  IX.,  in  1232,  endeavoured  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  nor  was  this  attempt  abandoned 
till  the  death  of  Urban  IV.,  in  1264.  The  subject  was  revived  in  the  fifteenth  century  at  the  council 
of  Basil.  Again,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  church  of  Rome  attempted  to  make  proselytes  from 
tfie  Greek  church,  but  without  success,  and  they  remain,  to  this  day,  separate  communions. — Ed, 
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Latin 
churches 


iiufus!  Articles  and  Opinions  wherein  the  Greek  Church  differeth  from  the 
A  Y>  Latin. 

1°98-       The  articles  wherein  the  Greek  church  altereth  from  the  Latin  or 
Romish  church,  are  these:1 — 

The  dif-       I.  They  are  not  under  the  obedience  of  the  church  of  Rome,  because  the 
between    c^urch  °f  Constantinople  is  not  subject,  but  equal,  to  the  same, 
the  Greek     II-  They  hold  that  the  bishop  of  the  apostolic  see  of  Rome  hath  not  greater 
and  the    power  than  the  four  patriarchs  ;  and  whatsoever  the  pope  doth  beside  their 
knowledge,  or  without  their  approbation,  it  is  of  no  validity. 

III.  Also,  they  say  whatsoever  hath  been  done  or  concluded,  since  the  second 
general  council,  it  is  of  no  full  authority ;  because  from  that  time  they  recount 
the  Latins  to  be  in  error,  and  to  be  excluded  out  of  the  holy  church. 

IV.  Item,  "  Dicunt  eucharistiam  consecratam  per  Romanam  ecclesiam  non 
esse  verum  corpus  Christi."  That  is,  they  hold  the  eucharist  consecrated  by 
the  church  of  Rome  not  to  be  the  very  body  of  Christ.  Also,  where  the  Romish 
church  doth  consecrate  in  unleavened  bread,  they  consecrate  in  bread  leavened. 

V.  Further,  they  say  that  the  Romish  church  doth  err  in .  the  words  of  bap- 
tism, for  saying,  "  I  baptize  thee  ;"  when  they  should  say,  "  Let  this  creature 
of  God  be  baptized,"  &c. 

VI.  They  hold  moreover  that  there  is  no  purgatory,  and  that  the  suffrages  of 
the  church  do  not  avail  the  dead,  either  to  lessen  the  pain  of  them  that  be 
destined  to  hell,  or  to  increase  the  glory  of  them  that  be  ordained  to  salvation. 

VII.  Also,  they  hold  that  the  souls  out  of  the  bodies  departed  (whether  they 
have  done  good  or  evil)  have  not  their  perfect  pain  or  glory,  but  are  reserved 
in  a  certain  place  till  the  day  of  judgment. 

VIII.  Also,  they  condemn  the  church  of  Rome  for  mixing  cold  water  in 
their  sacrifice. 

IX.  Also,  they  condemn  the  church  of  Rome,  for  that  as  well  women  as 
priests  anoint  children  (when  they  baptize  them)  on  both  shoulders. 

X.  Item,  "  Dicunt  panem  nostrum  panagiam."  That  is,  they  call  our  bread 
panagia. 

XL  Further,  they  blame  the  church  of  Rome  for  celebrating  their  mass  on 
other  days  beside  Sundays  and  certain  other  feasts  appointed. 

XII.  Also,  in  this  the  Greek  church  varieth  from  the  Latin  ;  for  they  have 
neither  cream  nor  oil,  nor  sacrament  of  confirmation. 

XIII.  Neither  do  they  use  extreme  unction,  or  annoiling  after  the  manner 
of  the  Roman  church,  expounding  the  place  of  St.  James  of  the  spiritual  infir- 
mity, and  not  corporal. 

XIV.  Also,  they  enjoin  no  satisfaction  for  penance,  but  only  that  they  show 
themselves  to  the  priests,  anointing  them  with  simple  oil  in  token  of  remission 
of  sins. 

XV.  Also,  only  on  Maunday  Thursday  they  consecrate  for  the  sick,  keeping 
it  for  the  whole  year  after,  thinking  it  to  be  more  holy  upon  that  day  conse- 
crated than  upon  any  other  :  neither  do  they  fast  any  Saturday  through  the 
whole  year,  but  only  on  Easter-even. 

XVI.  Also,  they  give  but  only  five  orders,  as  of  clerks,  subdeacons,  deacons, 
priests,  and  bishops  ;  whereas  the  Roman  church  giveth  nine  orders,  after  the 
nine  orders  of  angels. 

XVII.  Moreover,  the  Grecians  in  their  orders  make  no  vow  of  chastity, 
alleging  for  them  the  fifth  canon,2  "  Ego,  presbyter  vel  diaconus,  uxorem  causa 
honestatis  non  rejiciam,"  &c.  ;  that  is,  "  I,  N.  priest  or  deacon,  will  not  forsake 
my  wife  for  honesty'  sake." 

XVIII.  Also,  every  year  the  Grecians  use,  on  certain  days,  to  excommuni- 
cate the  church  of  Rome,  and  all  the  Latins  as  heretics. 

XIX.  Also  further,  among  the  said  Grecians  they  are  excommunicated  that 
beat  or  strike  a  priest;  neither  do  their  religious  men  live  in  such  priestly 
chastity  as  the  Roman  priests  do. 

(1)  "  Quod  sunt  extra  obedientiam  Romanae  ecclesiae,  pro  eo  quod  ecclesia  Constantinopolitana 
non  est  subjecta,  sed  ei  sequalis.  Dicunt  dominum  apostolicum  non  habere  majorem  potesfatem, 
quam  quatuor  patriarchae.  Et  quicquid  fit  praeter  scientiam  eorum  per  papam,  vel  sine  forum 
approbatione,  nullius  est  valoris,"  &c— Ex  Registro  Eccles.  Herefordiensis. 

(2)  My  copy  here  seemeth  to  want  somewhat.    [See  Appendix.— Ed.] 
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XX.  Also,  their  emperor  amongst  them  doth  ordain  patriarchs,  bishops,  and  William 
others  of  the  clergy,  and  deposeth  the  same  at  his  pleasure  ;  also,  he  giveth  Rufus. 
benefices  to  whom  he  isteth,  and  retaineth  the  fruits  of  the  same  benefices,  as  D. 
pleaseth  him.  1098. 

XXI.  Item,  they  blame  the  Latin  church  because  they  eat  no  flesh,  eggs,  — 

and  cheese  on  Fridays,  and  do  eat  flesh  on  Saturdays.1 

XXII.  Item,  they  hold  against  the  Latin  men  for  celebrating  without  the 
consecrated  church,  either  in  the  house  or  in  the  field,  and  for  fasting  on  the 
Sabbath-day ;  also  for  permitting  menstruous  women  to  enter  into  the  church 
before  their  purifying ;  and  for  suffering  dogs  and  other  beasts  to  enter  into  the 
church. 

XXIII.  The  Grecians  use  not  to  kneel  in  all  their  devotions,  not  even  to  the 
body  of  Christ,  (as  the  register  termeth  it,)  but  one  day  in  the  wh^le  year ;  saying 
and  affirming  that  the  Latins  be  goats  and  beasts,  for  they  are  always  pro- 
strating themselves  upon  the  ground  in  their  prayers. 

XXIV.  The  Grecians,  moreover,  permit  not  the  Latins  to  celebrate  upon  their 
altars.  And  if  it  chance  that  any  Latin  priest  do  celebrate  upon  their  altar, 
by  and  by  they  wash  their  altar,  in  token  of  abomination  and  false  sacrifice  , 
and  diligently  they  observe,  that,  whensoever  they  do  celebrate,  they  do  but  one 
liturgy  or  mass  upon  one  altar  or  table  that  day. 

XXV.  Further,  they  dissent  from  the  church  of  Rome  touching  the  order 
and  manner  of  the  proceeding  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

These  articles,  wherein  is  declared  the  difference  between  the  east 
and  west  church,  of  the  Grecians  and  Romans,  as  I  found  them  articu- 
lated and  collected  in  an  ancient  and  authentic  register  of  the  church 
of  Hereford,  so  I  thought  here  to  insert  them,  and  leave  them  to  the 
consideration  of  the  reader.  Other  four  articles  more  in  the  same 
register  be  there  expressed  concerning  simony  and  usury,  not  with 
them  forbidden  ;  and  touching  also  their  emperor ;  and  how  they  teach 
their  children  to  hurt  or  damnify,  by  any  manner  of  way,  the  Latin 
priests,  &c. ;  which  articles,  for  that  either  they  seem  not  truly 
collected  out  of  their  teachings,  or  else  not  greatly  pertinent  to  the 
doctrine  of  religion,  I  overpass  them.  To  the  purpose  now  of  our 
story  again. 

When  certain  of  these  above  prefixed  were  moved  in  the  aforesaid  Anseim 
council  to  be  discussed,  namely  concerning  the  assertion  of  the  pro-  champion 
ceeding  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  concerning  leavened  bread  in  the  theGre- 
ministration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  Anseim,  as  is  above  said,  was  called  cians- 
for,  who,  in  the  tractation  of  the  same  articles,  so  bestirred  him  in  that 
council,  that  he  well  liked  the  pope  and  them  about  him,  as  mine 
author  recordeth.    Whereupon,  touching  the  matter  of  unleavened 
bread,  how  indifferently  he  seemed  there  to  reason,  and  what  he  writeth 
to  Waltram,  or  Valerame,  bishop  of  Naumburg,  thereof  ye  shall 
hear  by  a  piece  of  his  letter  sent  to  the  said  bishop,  the  copy  whereof 
here  ensueth. 

Anseim,  servant  to  the  church  of  Canterbury,  to  Waltram,  bishop  of 

Naumburg.2 

As  concerning  the  sacrifice  in  which  the  Grecians  think  not  as  we  do,  it 
seemeth  to  many  reasonable  Catholic  men,  that  which  they  do  not  to  be  against 
the  christian  faith ;  for  both  he  that  sacrificeth  unleavened  and  leavened,  sacri- 
ficeth  bread.  And  where  it  is  read  of  our  Lord  (when  he  made  his  body  of 
bread)  that  he  took  bread  and  blessed,  it  is  not  added  unleavened  or  leavened. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  he  blessed  unleavened  bread,  peradventure  not  because  the 

(1)  This  article  seemeth  not  to  be  rightly  collected  out  of  the  Grecians. 

(2)  Ex  Et)ist  Anseim.  325,  post  initium.    [See  note  in  Appendix  on  p.  155.— Ed.] 
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wuiiam  thing  that  was  done  required  that,  but  because  the  supper  in  which  this  was 
Rufus-  done  did  give  that.  And  where  in  another  place  he  calleth  himself  and  his 
^  jy  flesn  bread,  because  that  as  man  liveth  temporally  with  this  bread,  so  with  that 
1098    bread  he  liveth  for  ever — he   saith  not  unleavened  nor  leavened,  because  both 

 —  alike  are  bread ;  for  unleavened  and  leavened  differ  not  in  substance,  as  some 

think:  like  as  a  new  man  before  sin,  and  an  old  man  rooted  in  the  leaven  of  sin, 
differ  not  in  substance.    For  this  cause  only,  therefore,  he  might  be  thought  to 
call  himself  and  his  flesh  bread,  and  to  have  made  his  body  of  bread,  because 
Bread  in  ^iat  tn*s  bread,  unleavened  or  leavened,  giveth  a  transitory  life  ;  and  his  body 
the  com-  giveth  everlasting  life,  not  for  that  it  is  either  leavened  or  unleavened.  Although 
munion    it  be  a  commandment  in  the  law  to  eat  unleavened  bread  in  the  Passover,  where 
leavened  aU  things  are  done  in  a  figure,  that  it  might  be  declared  that  Christ,  whom  they 
is  not  ne-  looked  for,  was  pure  and  clean ;  and  we  that  should  eat  his  body  were  admo- 
cessary.    nished  to  be  likewise  pure  from  all  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness  :  yet  now 
after  we  are  come  from  the  old  figure  to  the  new  truth,  and  eat  the  unleavened 
flesh  of  Christ,  that  old  figure  in  bread,  of  which  we  make  that  flesh,  is  not 
necessary  for  us.    But  manifest  it  is,  to  be  better  sacrificed  of  unleavened  than 
of  leavened,  &c. 

To  this  letter  I  have  also  adjoined  another  epistle  of  his  to  the 
said  Waltram,  appertaining  to  matters  not  much  unlike ;  wherein  the 
variety  and  divers  usages  of  the  sacraments  in  the  church  are  treated 
of ;  whereby  such  as  call  and  cry  so  much  for  uniformity  in  the  church, 
may  note,  peradventure,  in  the  same  something  for  their  better  under- 
standing. 

Part  of  another  Letter  of  Anselm  to  the  said  Waltram,  Bishop  of 

Naumburg.1 

To  the  reverend  father  and  his  friend  Waltram,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
the  worshipful  bishop  of  Naumburg,  Anselm,  the  servant  of  the 
church  of  Canterbury,  greeting,  &c. 

Your  worship  complaineth  of  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  that  they  are  not 
made  every  where  after  one  sort,  but  are  handled  in  divers  places  after  divers 
sorts.    And  truly  if  they  were  ministered  after  one  sort,  and  agreeing  through 
Diversity  the  whole  church,  it  were  good  and  laudable.    Yet,  notwithstanding,  because 
of  usages  there  be  many  diversities  which  differ  not  in  the  sum  of  the  sacrament,  in  the 
church  to  strength  of  it,  or  in  the  faith,  or  else  can  be  gathered  into  one  custom,  I  think 
be  borne   that  they  are  rather  to  be  borne  with  in  agreement  of  peace,  than  to  be  con- 
with        demned  with  offence  :  for  we  have  this  from  the  holy  fathers,  that  if  the  unity 
iher  than  of  charity  be  kept  in  the  catholic  faith,  the  diversity  of  customs  hurteth  nothing, 
condemn-  gut  if  it  be  demanded  whereof  this  diversity  of  customs  doth  spring,  I  perceive 
offence!    no  other  cause  thereof  but  the  diversity  of  men's  wits,  which,  although  they 
differ  not  in  strength  and  truth  of  the  thing,  yet  they  agree  not  in  the  fitness 
and  comeliness  of  the  ministering :  for  that  which  one  judgeth  to  be  meeter, 
oftentimes  another  thinketh  less  meet ;  wherefore,  not  to  agree  in  such  diversities, 
I  think  it  not  to  swerve  from  the  truth  of  the  thing,  &c. 


Excom-  Then  in  the  story  it  followeth,  after  long  debating  and  discussing 
tToTdT  °f  these  matters  in  the  council,  when  they  had  given  forth  their 
nounced  determination  upon  the  same,  and  the  pope  had  blasted  out  his 
theGre-  thundering  excommunications  against  the  Grecians,  and  all  that  took 
also8 ;  their  part,  at  length  were  brought  in  the  complaints  and  accusa- 
edaSnst  ^011S  agamst  the  king  of  England,  upon  the  hearing  whereof,  Pope 
Kinpwii-  Urban,  with  his  adherents,  was  ready  to  proceed  in  excommunication 
against  the  king;  but  Anselm,  kneeling  before  the  pope,  after  be 


(1)  Ex  Epist.  Anselm.  327. 
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had  first  accused  his  king,  then  afterwards  obtained  for  him  longer  wuua 
time  to  be  given  upon  further  trial 


Thus  the  council  breaking  up,  the  pope  returned  again  to  Rome,  A- D- 
directing  down  his  letters  to  the  king,  and  commanding  him  that  1 


Anselm,  with  all  his  partakers,  in  speedy  wise  should  be  revested  Fj™^  ^ 
again  in  his  archbishopric,  and  all  other  possessions  thereunto  apper-  head,  and 
taining.    To  this  the  king  sendeth  answer  again  by  messengers,  who,  Sm  aglve 
coming  to  the  pope,  declared  in  the  king's  behalf  on  this  wise,  That  P]aster- 
the  king,  their  master,  did  not  a  little  marvel  what  came  into  his 
mind  to  command  Anselm  to  be  revested  and  reseized  again  into  AppSendix. 
his  former  archbishopric ;  seeing  he  told  him  before  plainly,  that  if 
he  went  out  of  England  without  his  leave,  he  would  so  do  unto  him. 
a  Well,"  saith  the  pope,  "  have  ye  no  other  matter  against  Anselm 
but  only  this  V    "  No,"  quoth  they.    "And  have  ye  taken  all  this 
travail,"  saith  the  pope,  "to  come  hither  so  far  to  tell  me  this,  that  the 
primate  of  your  country  is  therefore  disseized  and  dispossessed,  because 
he  hath  appealed  to  the  see  and  judgment  apostolical  ?    Therefore,  a  loud 
if  thou  lovest  thy  lord,  speed  thee  home  and  tell  him,  if  he  will  not  Sunder, 
be  excommunicated,  that  he  quickly  revest  Anselm  again  in  all  that  Jjjjj  ™ith- 
he  had  before.    And  lest  I  make  thee  to  be  hanged  for  thy  labour,  thunder- 
look  to  thy  term,  and  see  that  thou  bring  me  answer  again  from  him  bolt' 
into  this  city  against  the  next  council,  the  third  week  after  Easter."  AppZiix, 
The  messenger,  or  speaker,  being  somewhat  astonied  at  the  hearing 
of  this  so  tragical  answer,  thinking  yet  to  work  something  for  his 
king  and  master,  came  secretly  to  the  pope,  saying,  that  he  would 
confer  a  certain  mystery  from  his  king  privately  with  his  holiness,  a  bribing 
between  them  two.    What  mystery  that  was,  or  what  there  passed  j^gj 
from  the  king  to  the  pope  and  the  court  of  Rome,  mine  author  does  at  Rome, 
not  show ;  but  so  cunningly  that  mystery  was  handled,  that,  with  a 
full  consent,  both  of  the  pope  and  all  the  court  of  Rome,  a  longer 
day  was  given,  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas ;  and  the  pope's  choleric 
heat  so  assuaged,  that  when  the  council  came,  which  then  wras  holden  optimus 
at  St.  Peter's  church  in  Rome,  albeit  great  complaints  were  then  cuTnlm- 
denounced  against  the  king,  yet  such  favour  was  found,  that  he  took  JJut8^ cts 
no  harm  ;   only  the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  there  pro-  council  of 
nounced  against  such  lay  persons  as  gave  investiture  of  churches,  and  °me 
them  that  were  so  invested  ;  also,  against  them  that  consecrated  such, 
or  which  gave  themselves  in  subjection  to  laymen  for  ecclesiastical 
livings,  as  is  before  touched. 

This  council  being  finished,  the  archbishop,  seeing  the  unstedfastness 
of  the  pope,  which  pleased  him  but  little,  took  his  journey  to  Lyons, 
where  he  continued  his  abode  a  long  time,  till  the  death,  first  of  Pope 
Urban,  and  then  of  the  king. 

Of  this  King  William  many  things  be  diversely  recorded,  some  to 
his  commendation,  and  some  to  his  discommendation  ;  whereof  this 
is  one  which  some  will  ascribe  to  hardiness,  but  I  rather  to  rash-  The  hard- 
ness in  him.    As  this  king  upon  a  time  was  in  his  disport  of  hunting,  iather°r 
suddenly  word  came  to  him  that  Le  Mans,  a  city  in  Normandy,  JJjjw8* 
was  besieged.    The  king,  without  longer  tarrying  or  advisement,  wniiam. 
took  the  straight  way  toward  the  sea-side,  sending  to  his  lords  that 
they  should  follow  after.    They,  being  come  to  his  presence,  advised 
him  to  stay  till  the  time  his  people  were  assembled ;  but  he  would 
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William  not  be  staved,  saying,  that  such  as  him  loved,  he  knew,  would  follow 
Rufus'  him  shortly;  and  so  went  to  take  ship.    The  shipmaster,  seeing  the 
A.  D.  weather  so  dark  and  cloudy,  was  afraid,  and  counselled  the  king  to 
11QQ-  tarry  till  the  wind  did  turn  about,  and  the  weather  was  more  favourable. 
a  saying  But  the  king,  persisting  in  his  journey,  commanded  him  to  make  all 
wiSam.  the  speed  he  might  for  his  life  ;   saying,  that  he  never  heard  that 
any  Icing  yet  was  ever  drowned;  and  so  passed  the  sea  in  safetv,  and 
came  to  Normandy. 

The  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  the  said  King  William,  having 
the  same  time  in  his  hand  three  bishoprics — Canterbury,  Winchester, 
and  Saram,  also  twelve  abbies  in  farm,  as  he  was  in  his  disport  of 
The  death  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  by  glancing  of  an  arrow  shot  by  a  knight 
uLmRu-  named  Walter  Tyrrell,  was  wounded  to  death,  and  so,  speechless,  was 
fus-       earned  to  Westminster,  and  there  was  buried.     Here  also  is  to 
be  noted,  that  Richard,  the  cousin-german  of  King  William,  and 
son  to  Duke  Robert  his  brother,  was  likewise  slain  in  the  aforesaid 
forest.    See  the  just  hand  of  God  upon  kings  usurping  wrongfullv 
upon  other  men^s  grounds,  as  did  William  the  Conqueror,  their 
father,  in  making  this  new  forest,  plucking  down  divers  churches  and 
oft™?1*  townships  for  the  compass  of  thirty  miles  about.    Here  therefore  ap- 
!nVetne    peareth,  that  although  men  cannot  revenge,  yet  God  revengeth,  either 
faults  of  in  them  or  in  their  posterity.    This  king,  as  he  always  used  con- 
thSFpos-  cubines,  so  left  he  no  issue  legitimate  behind  him.  His  life  was  such, 
terity.     fa^t  jt  js  narc[  for  a  st0ry  that  should  tell  the  truth  to  say  whether  he 
was  more  to  be  commended  or  reproved.  Among  other  vices  in  him, 
especially  is  to  be  rebuked  in  him  immeasurable  and  unreasonable 
covetous-  co vetousness ;  insomuch  that  he  coveted,  if  he  might,  to  be  everv 
KngWii-  man,s  heir-    This  one  example  of  a  liberal  and  princely  nature  I 
Ham.      find  in  him,  that  upon  a  time  when  a  certain  abbot  of  a  place  was 
dead,  there  came  to  his  court  two  monks  of  the  same  house,  who 
before  had  gathered  much  money,  and  made  their  friends  to  the  king, 
and  offered  large  offers,  both  of  them  to  be  promoted  to  that  dignitv. 
There  was  also  a  third  monk  of  the  same  place,  who  of  meekness  and 
humility  followed  the  other  two,  to  the  intent  that  upon  him  whom 
the  king  had  admitted  for  abbot,  he  should  give  attendance,  and  as 
his  chaplain  with  him  return.    The  king  called  before  him  the  two 
monks  severally,  of  whom  the  one  outproffered  the  other.     As  the 
king  cast  his  eye  aside,  he  espied  the  third  monk  standing  by,  su]>- 
posing  that  his  coming  had  been  also  for  the  like  cause.    Then  the 
king,  calling  him,  asked  what  he  would  do,  whether  he  would  give  more 
than  his  brethren  had  offered  to  be  abbot.     He  answered  the  king, 
and  said,  that  he  neither  had,  nor  would  (if  he  might)  offer  any 
penny  for  it  by  any  such  unlawful  means.    When  the  king  had  weil 
pondered  this  third  monk's  answer,  he  said  that  he  was  best  worthy 
to  be  abbot,  and  to  have  the  rule  of  so  holy  a  charge :  and  so  gave 
unto  him  that  benefice  without  taking  any  penny. 

Urban,  bishop  of  Rome,  wTho,  as  is  said,  succeeded  after  Victor, 
ruled  the  church  of  Rome  about  the  space  of  eleven  years  ;  and 
amongst  his  other  acts  he  excommunicated  the  emperor,  Henry  IV., 
as  a  man  not  much  devout  to  that  see  of  Rome.  But  yet  a  worthy 
and  victorious  prince  he  was,  in  whom,  albeit  some  vice  perchance 
might  be  noted,  yet  none  such  wherefore  any  prelate  or  minister  of 
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Christ  ought  to  excite  his  subjects  to  rebel  against  public  authority  wuiiam 
of  God  appointed.    This  emperor  Henry  IV.  was  by  four  popes 
severally  excommunicate — by  Hildebrand,  Victor,  Urban,  and  Paschal ;   A.  D. 
which  excommunication  wrought  so  in  the  ignorant  and  blind  hearts  1 1QQ- 
of  the  people,  that  many,  as  well  of  the  nobles  as  of  the  multitude,  Henryiv. 
contrary  to  their  sworn  allegiance,  rebelliously  conspired  against  their  ™" 
king  and  emperor;  in  the  number  of  whom  among  the  rest  was  one  ^dby 
certain  earl,  named  Louis,  to  whom  Waltram,  bishop  of  the  church  popes, 
of  Naumburg  (a  godly  and  faithful  man,  as  appeareth)  doth  write  Louis 
letters  of  fatherly  admonition,  exhorting  and  instructing  him  in  the  ^„st 
office  of  obedience;  unto  the  which  letters  he  likewise  doth  answer  theem- 
again  by  cavilling  sophistication,  and  by  mere  affection,  rather  dis-  per°^ 
posed  to  discord,  than  seeking  sincerity  of  truth.    And  forasmuch  Appen 
as  in  these  two  letters  the  argument  of  christian  obedience  on  both 
sides  is  so  debated  by  proofs  and  reasons  as  may  be  profitable  for  the 
reader  to  peruse  and  understand,  I  thought  therefore  not  to  defraud  the 
English  reader  of  the  same,  whereof  peradventure  some  utility  might  be 
taken.    The  tenor  of  the  bishop's  letter  to  the  earl  here  followeth. 

The  Epistle  of  Waltram,  bishop  of  Naumburg,  to  Earl  Louis,  Land- 
grave of  Thuringia,  exhorting  to  concord  and  obedience.1 

Waltram,  by  the  grace  of  God  being  that  he  is,  to  the  most  serene  prince, 
Louis,  together  with  his  earnest  prayers  offereth  himself  in  all  things  his 
most  devoted  servant.    To  every  realm  concord  is  advantageous,  and  justice 
desirable  ;  for  this  virtue  is  the  mother  of  goodness  and  the  preservation  of  all 
honesty.     But  whoever  goeth  about  sowing  civil  dissension,  and  inciteth 
others  to  the  shedding  of  men's  blood,  he  is,  in  fact,  himself  a  bloody  man, 
and  a  partaker  with  him  who,  thirsting  for  our  blood,  continually  "  walketh 
about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour."     Do  thou,  therefore,  most  glorious  concord 
prince,  considering  how  that  God  is  a  God  of  peace  and  not  of  dissension,  "  as  and  just 
much  as  in  you  lieth,  live  peaceably  with  all  men."    "  God  is  iove  ;"  the  devil  obedience 
is  hatred.    On  love  "  hangeth  all  the  law,  and  the  prophets:"  but  he  that  in a^om^ 
hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer,  a^d  hath  no  part  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  mon" 
of  God."    These  are  the  sayings,  partly  of  the  Truth  himself  and  partly  of  him  wealth- 
who  was  the  Truth's  disciple;  who  from  the  breast  of  his  Lord  having  drunk 
deeply  of  Gospel  truth,  the  more  abundantly  "  gladdeneth  the  city  of  God 
with  the  streams  of  that  river."    [Psalm  xlvi.  4.]    But  that  "  chosen  vessel," 
who,  being  "  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven,  not  by  man,  but  by  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  learned  his  Gospel,  he  saith,  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to 
the  higher  powers  ;  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God.    But  he  that  resisteth 
the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God  "  [Rom.  xiii.  1,  2]  :  as  some  of  our 
friends  are  doing,  who  dream  and  teach  among  seely  women2  and  the  simple  mul- 
titude, that  we  are  not  bound  to  be  subject  to  kingly  power,  and  that  therefore 
it  is  false  to  assert,  that  "  every  soul  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  power." 
But  can  the  Truth  itself  lie?  or  do  we  seek  a  proof  of  him  who  spake  in  the 
apostle,  even  Christ?    Do  we  provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy?    Be  we  stronger 
than  he?    Yet  what  else  doth  he,  but  think  himself  stronger  than  the  Lord, 
who  resisteth  his  ordinance?  for  "  there  is  no  power  but  of  God."    But  what 
saith  the  prophet? — "  Confounded  be  all  that  fight  against  thee,  O  Lord,  and  Disobe- 
the  men  shall  perish  who  strive  with  thee."  [Is.  xli.  11.]   Rodolph,  Hildebrand,  dien.ce 
Egbert,  with  innumerable  other  princes,  resisted  the  ordinance  of  God  in  the  byGod^ 
person  of  Henry  the  emperor,;  and  lo !  they  are  now  perished  as  though  they 
had  never  been  :  and  as  their  end  was  very  evil,  so  their  beginning  could  not  Apre"dt1' 
have  been  good. 

Now,  therefore,  forsomuch  as  they  who  are  opposed  to  us  have  hitherto 
only  fenced  with  us  at  a  distance  with  their  reasonings,  let  us  meet  your 

(1)  Waltramus,  Dei  gratia  id  quod  est,  Ludovico,  serenissimo  principi,  cum  instantia  orationura 
semetipsum  ad  omnia  devotissimum.  Omni  regno  utilis  est  concordia,  desiderabilis  est  justiiia," 
&c. — Ex  [Dodechini]  Appendice  ad  Marianum  Scotum.   [See  the  Appendix. — Ed.] 

(2)  "  Mulierculas."— Ed. 
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William  judgment  in  close  encounter,  wherever  (even  in  your  own  judgment)  it  may  be 
Rufus.  proper,  only  let  it  not  be  "  in  their  own  hired  lodging  "  [Acts  xxviii.  30],  but 
^  Yy  let  us  use  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  the  ancient  fathers.  And  that  it  be  not 
1 1 00*   re^use<^»  ^  tms  De  tne  ^aw  °^  our  contest>  either  that  I  shall  adopt  the  popular 

 '—  opinion,  or  by  my  victory  gain  you  to  our  lord  the  emperor.    Also  let  that 

saying  be  attended  to,  "  If  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  than  that  which 
is  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed."  [Gal.  i.  8.]  This  curse  doth  not 
proceed  from  the  "  hired  lodging"  of  profane  novelty,  but  is  thundered  from  the 
third  heaven.  But  of  them  who,  "  being  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness  and 
going  about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  have  not  submitted  themselves 
unto  the  righteousness  of  God"  [Rom.  x.  3],  of  such  I  may  confidently  say,  "  Let 
them  curse,  but  bless  thou  ;  when  they  arise  let  them  be  ashamed;  but  let  thy 
servant  rejoice"  [Psalm  cix.  28]  :  for  (as  thou  sayest,  O  Lord)  "  Without 
me  ye  can  do  nothing  "  [John  xv.  5]  :  nor  wilt  thou  condemn  the  just  when 
he  is  judged  ;  "  Who  then  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant?  to  his 
own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth."   [Rom.  xiv.  4.] 

Agenda.  The  railing  Answer  of  Earl  Louis  to  the  former  Letter  of  Bishop 

Waltram. 

The  Earl  Louis  to  the  Lord  Waltram,  whatever  is  due  to  such  a  name.   "  As 
a  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  good,  so  doth  an 
evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  bring  forth  evil."    Whence  hath  such  excessive 
arrogancy  possessed  you,  to  provoke  my  indignation  with  such  injurious  con- 
tumelies?   For  my  lords  and  spiritual  fathers,  who  strengthen  me  in  the  way  of 
righteousness,  you  obliquely  call  bloody  men,  like  unto  Satan  ;  and  the  whole- 
some lessons  which  they  teach,  you  call  dreams  for  seely  women  and  the  rude 
vulgar.    Hath  God  any  need  of  your  judgment,  that  you  should  speak  leasings 
for  him  ?    Iniquity  hath  taught  your  mouth,  and  you  imitate  the  tongue  of 
blasphemers  ;  so  that  the  prophet  rightly  saith  of  you,  "  He  hath  left  off  to  be 
wise  and  to  do  good  ;  he  deviseth  mischief  upon  his  bed."   [Psalm  xxxvi.  3,  4.] 
Although,  therefore,  being  froward  thou  didst  speak  froward  things,  yet  we 
determined  "  to  set  a  watch  upon  our  mouth,  while  the  ungodly  was  before 
Well  said:  us."    But  the  word  of  God  exciteth  us,  saying,  "  Answer  a  fool  according  to 
when  you  his  folly,  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit."    [Prov.  xxvi.  5.]    Shall  folly  cry 
ableTo     out'  an^  wisdom  hold  her  peace  ?     Shall  falsehood  speak,  and  truth  keep 
withstand  silence?    Shall  "darkness  cover  the  earth,  and  the  Lord  not  arise  and  shine?" 
donT'call  ^  ea'  ratner»  "  the  light  shineth  in  darkness,  but  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it 
himafooi.  not."    W7hile  I  was  considering  hereof  "  my  heart  grew  hot  within  me;  and 
Note  how  while  I  was  musing  the  fire  kindled."    [Psalm  xxxix.  3.]    We  therefore  now 
henfcall-  sPeak,  yea  cry,  and  (as  much  as  in  us  lieth)  will  drive  away  "  the  little  foxes 
eth  light   which  are  destroying  the  Lord's  vines"  [Cant. ii.  15];  fearing  that  threatening 
anddark'  ProPnecy — "  ^e  nave  not  withstood  our  adversaries,  neither  have  ye  made  a 
nesslight.  bulwark  for  the  defence  of  the  house  of  Israel,  to  stand  in  the  battle  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord."    [Ezek.  xiii.  5.]    Hear  me,  then — not  thou  "  who  hast  ears 
He  hath    and  hearest  not,  eyes  and  seest  not ;  who  hast  made  the  very  light  that  is  in  thee 
uttered     darkness ;"  but — such  as  are  wise,  and  "  have  ears  to  hear"  withal ;  let  such.  I 
southern   say'  near  now  Pr0i0una,ly  ignorant  thou  art,  or  pretendest  to  be,  what  ye  say 
you  are     and  whereof  ye  affirm!    Thou  invitest  us  to  be  subject  to  the  Lord  Henry, 
ahle  ever  whom  they  call  the  emperor,  and  (as  far  as  we  can  understand  thee)  thou 
toa  s       wouldst  lay  a  necessity  upon  us  of  being  subject  to  him  in  all  things,  and  that 
by  an  argument  seemingly  drawn  from  the  apostle,  saying,  "  Let  every  soul  be 
subject  unto  the  higher  powers  ;  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God  ;  he  therefore 
that  resisteth,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God."    W7hich  sentence  of  the  apostle, 
we  assert  that,  you  do  ill  understand,  and  still  worse  interpret.    For  if  every 
Whether  power  be  of  God,  as  you  understand  it,  what  meaneth  this  that  the  Lord 
every      speaketh  of  certain  by  the  prophet,  "They  reigned,  but  not  by  me;  they  were 
^"tobe     ma^e  princes,  and  I  knew  them  not."    [Hos.  viii.  4.]    If  every  power  be  of 
obeyed     God,  as  you  understand  it,  what  meaneth  this  that  the  Lord  saith,  "  If  thine 
or  no.      eye  0ffen{i  thee,  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee?"    For  what  is  a  power,  if 
the  eye  be  not  ?    Certainly  Augustine,  in  his  exposition  of  this  passage  of  the 
apostle  —  "Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers,"  saith?  "But 
if  the  power  should  command  any  thing  which  is  contrary  to  God,  there  hold 
the  power  in  contempt ;  yet  continuing  to  fear  the  power  in  other  respects."1 
(1)  See  Appendix. — Ed. 
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is  there  iniquity  with  God?    Is  Christ  the  minister  of  sin?     God  forbid.  William 
What  do  we  sav,  then?    Doth  the  apostle  preach  contrary  to  the  prophet 2 
Augustine  saith,  "  By  no  mean?.    One  breath  filleth  many  pipes  of  divers    ^  p 
tones."    Therefore  let  us  hear  the  apostle  reconciling  and  expounding  himself,  j{qq 

and  destroying  the  enemy  and  avenger.    "There  is  no  power,'' he  saith.  "  but  — 

of  God."  "What  followeth  ?    Thou  sayest — "  He  therefore  that  doth  resist  the  If  eTery 
power,"  &c.    No  such  thing — that  doth  not  follow:  but  what  doth  follow  ?  ^^x\t- 
"  But  the  powers  which  be,  are  ordained  of  God."    Truly,  t.i.t  is  the  very  fendeth 
thing  we  want.    O  crafty  tongue  !    O  heart  imagining  mischief!    O  breath  thatjj^™*"^ 
goeth  forth,  but  shall  not  return  !    Why  hast  thou  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost  ?    Let  be  cast 
thine  own  conscience  accuse  thee.     Behold,  the  wicked  fleeth  when  none  ^^the.n 
pursueth  !     Why  would  you  suppress  the  truth,  on  purpose  to  deceive  ?    Why  earl  made 
have  you  stolen  away  the  marrow  and  soul  of  this  passage?    For  if  these  last-  afairar- 
cited  words  be  taken  out  of  the  middle  of  the  apostle's  sentence,  it  will  lie  &umem 
incoherent  and  lifeless.    The  word  of  the  Lord  is  herein  fulfilled,  "  He  that 
diggeth  a  pit  for  his  neighbour,  shall  fall  therein  himself."    [Prov.  xxvi.  2 7. J 
Verily,  thou  canst  not  avoid  either  the  guilt  or  the  punishment  of  theft.  What, 
O  unhappy  man,  what  wilt  thou  answer  the  Judge  when  he  cometh  to  take 
account  of  his  servants  whom  he  put  in  trust,  seeing  thou  shalt  then  be  arraigned 
and  proved  a  peculator  of  thy  Lord's  property?    Why  didst  thou  not  fear  the  Howiive- 
judgment  and  execution  of  a  traitor,  and  lest  like  guilt  should  be  followed  by  ]?  t-'-f *e 
like  punishment  ?    The  apostle,  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  did  foresee  that  \ou,  describe 
and  such  heretics  as  vou  are.  should  arise  in  the  church,  who  should  call  them- 


good  evil  and  evil  good,  and  put  darkness  for  light  and  light  for  darkness,  and  fheirm 
should  take  occasion  by  sentences  of  truth  to  bring  in  error  :  and  therefore,  colours! 
having  premised  "  There  is  no  power  but  of  God,"  on  purpose  to  prevent  any  ?^tcr^?al 
wrong-headed  inference  therefrom  he  addeth,     But  the  powers  which  be,  are  tne'empe- 
ordained  of  God."    Give  us  then  an  ordained  power,  and  we  will  not  resist  rorto  be 
the  same,  nay,  we  will  forthwith  do  homage.  Jy  J»5l«" 

But  I  marvel,  that,  if  there  be  but  a  single  drop  of  blood  in  thee,  thou  dost  When  be 
not  blush  to  call  the  Lord  Henry  "king,"  or  allow  him  to  have  order  in  his  ^,^med 
favour.    Doth  it  seem  to  thee  order,  to  give  place  to  wickedness,  and  to  con- 
fmnd  good  and  evil,  God's  laws  and  man's  devices?    Doth  it  seem  to  thee 
order,  for  a  man  to  sin  against  his  own  body,  as  for  example,  (O  atrocious  This  is 
wickedness  !)  to  make  a  harlot  of  his  own  wife — a  villany  never  before  heard  of 
since  the  world  began  ?    Doth  it  seem  to  thee  order,  when  the  Lord  saith.  emperor 
"  Defend  the  widow,"  then  to  go  and  prostitute  widows  to  shameful  defilement,  *ozid 
even  when  appea'ing  for  equity  of  justice  ?    Orestes,1  in  his  madness  even,  ^^Tfe 
protesteth  that  he  must  be  out  of  his  senses  who  would  assert  such  thin°rs  to  a  harlot! 
be  orderly  or  well  done.    L'ntil  these  most  wretched  times,  nature  hath  always 
loved  secrecy  ;  but  your  king,  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind,  hath  thrown  aside 
the  veil  and  exposed  to  public  gaze  that  which  natural  shame  would  conceal. 
To  say  nothing  of  innumerable  atrocities,  such  as  burning  of  churches,  spoil- 
ing, murders,  burnings,  mutilations,  and  the  like,  the  number  whereof  he 
knoweth,  not  we — let  us  point  out  those  things  chiefly  wherein  the  church  of  God 
is  aggrieved.    Hear,  then,  things  true  and  not  coloured;  hear  what  are  serious 
matters,  and  no  jest.    Every  one  that  selleth  spiritual  dignities  is  a  heretic.  Evil  will 
But  the  Lord  Henry,  whom  they  call  "king,"  selleth  both  bishoprics  and  ^d"eIL 
abbacies ;  for  assuredly  he  sold  for  money  the  bishoprics  of  Constance,  Bam-      s  t 
berg,  Mentz,  and  many  others;  the  bishoprics  of  Ratisbon,  Augsburgh,  and  Jprend,x- 
Strasburgh,  he  sold  for  a  sword ;  the  abbacy  of  Fulda,  for  adulterous  inter- 
course; the  bishopric  of  Munster  (shocking  both  to  tell  and  to  hear!)  forSodomitic 
indulgence.    Which  things  if  you  will  impudently  deny  in  the  face  of  heaven 
and  earth,  even  the  poor  silly  idiots,  taken  from  the  smithy,  will  conclude,  "  The 
Lord  Henry  then  is  a  heretic."    For  the  winch  atrocious  crimes  being  excom- 
municated by  the  apostolic  see,  he  cannot  now  govern  his  kingdom  nor  exercise 
any  power  over  us  who  be  catholics.    And  whereas  thou  chargest  us  with  hatred 
of  our  brethren,  understand,  that  we  intend  not  to  hate  any  from  mere  dislike, 
but  from  considerations  of  piety.    God  forbid,  that  we  should  aUow  Henry 
worthy  to  be  accounted  a  christian  brother,  who,  by  so  often  refusing  to  hear 
the  reproofs  of  the  church,  is  become  to  us  as  "  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican:" 

(I  )  The  writer  seems  to  refer  to  Orestes,  who.  having  coxamitted  the  most  fearful  mordeis.  is 
•aid  to  have  been  tormented  to  madness,  by  the  Furies.    .Eschyl.  in  Eumen.  Agam. — Ed. 
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William  the  hatred  of  whom  we  offer  unto  God  as  a  great  sacrifice,  saying  with  the 
Rufus.  Psalmist,  "  Do  not  I  hate  them  that  hate  thee,  O  Lord  ?  and  am  not  I  grieved 
^  q  with  thine  enemies?  I  hate  them  with  perfect  hatred,  I  count  them  mine 
1100    enemies-"    [Psalm  cxxxix.  21,  22.]     The  Truth  himself,  commending  the 

 1_  worthiness  of  this  hatred,  doth  say,  "  If  any  man  hate  not  father  and  mother, 

Azeal.but  and  brethren  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  for  my  sake,  he  cannot  be 
know0"1    m3r  disciple."    [Luke  xiv.  28.]    We  are  not,  therefore,  justly  upbraided  with 
ledge.      hatred,  seeing  we  are  commanded  to  hate  even  our  own  life  if  we  wander  from 
Andwhen  God's  way,  and  to  hate  father  and  mother,  and  every  natural  affection,  whicli 
slay  you,   hindereth  us  from  walking  in  God's  way.  Thence  is  it,  that  we  use  our  study  and 
they  shall  endeavour  to  guard  against  the  enemies  of  the  church  as  our  own  enemies 
doGod  67  a^s0?  anc*  'iate  tnem  '  3ret>  not  as  being  our  enemies,  but  as  being  God's  enemies, 
greatser-  Further,  whereas  you  urge  us  "to  maintain  peace  with  all  men,"  you  should 
vice.        remember  that  the  apostle  premiseth,  "  If  it  be  possible  :"  but  it  is  impossible 
Yea  true,  that  we  should  maintain  peace  with  those  that  are  contrary  to  God.    But  who 
if  he  had  js  ignorant,  that  the  Lord  our  Saviour  not  only  commendeth  peace,  when  he 
you?ofor-  saith,  "  My  peace  1  give  unto  you,  peace  I  leave  with  you ;"  but  also  that  he 
sake  the    himself  is  that  peace,  as  saith  the  apostle,  "  He  is  our  peace,  who  hath  made 
Christ°f    k°tn  one."    What  then  doth  our  Peace  himself  say,  while  speaking  in  com- 
which'he  mendation  of  peace?   "  Think  not,"  saith  he,  "  that  I  came  to  send  peace  on 
neverdid.  the  earth  ;  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword."  What  meaneth  this?  Why 
doth  Peace  threaten  a  sword?  or  why  doth  Peace  proclaim  war? — to  destroy, 
forsooth,  the  peace  of  the  devil;  for  the  devil  also  hath  his  peace,  whereof  the 
Oh,  how   Lord  saith,  "  When  a  strong  man,  armed,  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in 
dothlly     Peace-"  [Luke  xi.  21.]    Oh  how  strongly  doth  the  devil  keep  his  palace  at  this 
Satas       moment  by  you  his  guards !  who,  protected  by  the  shield  of  falsehood  and  the 
here        helmet  of  perfidy,  so  defend  him,  that  you  will  not  allow  the  arrows  of  truth 
hinfseif  to  or  tne  darts  of  faith  to  pierce  him.    Nevertheless,  our  Lord  being  the  "  stronger 
an  angel   man  armed,  coming  upon  your  strong  man,  is  able  to  overcome  him  and  take 
of  light!   from  nim  ar]       armour,  wherein  he  trusteth."    [ibid.]    We  are  not,  there- 
fore, rightly  blamed,  if  we  protest  against  that  peace,  more  cruel  than  any 
war,  which  the  Truth  himself  condemneth,  weeping  over  Jerusalem  and  saying, 
"  Truly  in  this  day  the  things  which  belong  to  thy  peace"  [Luke  xix.  42]  ; 
and  which  the  Psalmist  envied  in  the  wicked,  when  he  saw  the  peace  of  sinneis. 
Whereas  you  condemn   Pope  Gregory,    king   Rodolph,  and  the  Marquis 
Egbert,  as  men  who  have  died  wretched  deaths,  and  count  your  lord  blessed 
because  he  doth  outlive  them,  it  plainly  appeareth  that  you  are  void  of  all 
spiritual  consideration.    Is  it  not  more  blessed  to  die  well,  than  to  live  ill  ? 
for  "  blessed  are  they  who  suffer  persecution  for  righteousness'  sake."  You 
might  as  well  esteem  Nero,  Herod,  and  Pontius  Pilate  blessed,  for  that  they 
severally  outlived  Peter  and  Paul,  and  James  the  apostle,  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — an  opinion,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  foolish  and  absurd. 
Wherefore  refrain  thy  babbling  tongue  from  this  blasphemy  ;  unless  thou  wouldst 
place  thyself  among  the  number  of  those,  who,  beholding  the  end  of  the 
righteous  to  be  glorious,  and  themselves  too  late  and  in  vain  "repenting,  and 
groaning  for  anguish  of  spirit,  shall  say,  These  be  they  whom  we  had  some- 
times in  derision,  and  a  proverb  of  reproach.    We  fools  accounted  their  life 
madness,  and  their  end  to  be  without  honour.    How  are  they  numbered  among 
the  children  of  God,  and  their  lot  is  among  the  saints.    Therefore  have  we 
erred  from  the  way  of  truth,  and  the  light  of  righteousness  hath  not  shined 
unto  us,  and  the  Sun  of  righteousness  rose  not  upon  us.    What  hath  pride 
profited  us,  or  what  good  hath  riches,  with  our  vaunting,  brought  us?  All 
those  things  are  passed  away  like  a  shadow."    [Wisdom  v.  3 — 9.]  Which 
words  we  registering  in  imperishable  remembrance,  despise  every  imagination 
that  shall  exalt  itself  against  the  truth  of  God  ;  and,  glorying  as  we  do  in  tribu- 
lations, we  may  be  falsely  accused,  accursed,  banished,  yea,  and  finally  slain,  but 
we  cannot  yield  or  be  conquered.    Moreover  (as  thou  thyself  wouldst  have  felt 
once,  when  a  beardless  boy  and  a  gay  youth,  and  not  yet  a  tough-hearted  old 
man)  we  do  rejoice  with  great  exultation  in  the  memory  of  our  fathers,  who, 
despising  the  commandments  of  princes,  merited  everlasting  rewards. 

There  is  a  certain  chronicle  in  old  English  metre,  which,  among 
other  matters  speaking  of  William  Rufus,  declareth  him  to  be  so 
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sumptuous  and  excessive  in  pompous  apparel,  that  he  not  being  con-  Hgnry  l- 
tented  with  a  pair  of  hose1  at  a  low  price,  which  was  three  shillings,   a. I), 
caused  a  pair  to  be  bought  at  a  mark,  whereupon  his  chamberlain,  1100. 
procuring  a  pair  much  worse  than  the  other  before,  said, 

u  That  they  costen'd  a  mark,  and  unneth  he  them  so  bought : 
Yea,  Belamy  (quoth  the  king)  these  are  well  bought !" 

Whereby  is  to  be  noted  what  difference  is  to  be  seen  between  the 
hose  of  princes  then,  and  the  hose  of  serving-men  now. 

Appendix  Historice. 
After  the  time  of  this  Kino;  William,  the  name  of  Kino;  ceased  in  Kin^  . 

_  o  1  o  ceased,  in 

the  country  of  Wales  among  the  Britons,  since  King  Ris,  in  the  Wales, 
reign  of  this  king,  a.  d.  1098,  was  slain  in  Wales.2  Appendix. 


HENRY  THE  FIRST.3 

Henry  I.,  the  third  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  succeeding  his  A.D. 
brother  Rufus,  began  his  reign  in  England  a.  d.  1100,  who,  for  his  110°- 
knowledge  and  science  in  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts,  was  surnamed  Henry 
Clerk,  or  Beauclerk.  In  this  prince  may  well  appear  how  knowledge  ^S', 
and  learning  do  greatly  conduce  to  the  government  and  admini-  ^Jiand 
stration  of  any  realm  or  country.    At  the  beginning  he  reformed  the  t  see 

!•  ■  Pil  l  II'  Appendix. 

state  and  condition  ot  the  clergy,  released  the  grievous  payments,  and 
reduced  again  King  Edward's  laws,  with  emendation  thereof;  he 
reformed  the  old  and  untrue  measures,  and  made  a  measure  after  the  The  n*ea* 

sure  oi 

length  of  his  arm  ;  he  greatly  abhorred  excess  of  meats  and  drinks ;  England 
many  things  misused  before  his  time  he  reformed,  and  used  to  after5 
vanquish  more  by  counsel  than  by  sword.    Such  persons  as  were  nice  ofe^"|th 
and  wanton  he  secluded  from  his  court.    This  man,  as  appeareth,  Henry's 
little  favoured  the  usurped  power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Soon 
after  he  was  king,  he  married  Matilda,  or  Maud,  daughter  of  Malcolm, 
king  of  Scots,  and  of  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  of  Edward  the 
Outlaw,  as  is  before  specified,  being  a  professed  nun  at  Winchester, 
whom,  notwithstanding,  and  without  the  pope's  dispensation,  he 
married  by  the  consent  of  Anselm,  by  the  which  Maud  he  re-  ApPeendix. 
ceived  two  sons,  William  and  Richard,  and  two  daughters,  Matilda 
and  Mary,  which  Matilda  afterwards  was  married  to  the  emperor, 
Henry  V.4 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  Robert,  his  elder  brother,  duke  of  a.d.iio;. 
Normandy,  being  occupied  in  the  christian  wars  against  the  Turks, 
and  being  elected,  as  you  heard,  king  of  Jerusalem,  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Rufus,  refused  the  kingdom  thereof ;  for  the  which,  a.s  is 
thought,  he  never  sped  well  after.    Thus  the  said  Robert,  leaving  Example, 
off  the  Lord's  business,  and  returning  into  Normandy,  made  there  twelve 1S 
his  preparations,  and  came  over  into  England  with  a  great  host  to  °^rdhse 
challenge  the  crown  ;  but,  by  mediation  of  the  lords,  it  was  agreed  business. 


See 
Appendh 


(1)  This  anecdote  is  told  with  great  life  and  spirit  by  Malmesbury.  "  One  morning,"  says  he, 
"  as  he  was  putting  on  a  pair  of  new  boots,  he  asked  his  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  in  waiting, 
what  they  cost  ?  he  was  answered  '  three  shillings.'  '  Away,  base  fellow,'  said  the  king,  '  did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  king  wearing  such  pitiful  boots  as  those  ?  go,  bring  a  pair  of  a  mark  of  silver.'  The 
bedchamber-man  went  and  brought  a  pair  much  worse,  but  told  his  master  they  cost  what  he  had 
ordered.  '  Ay,'  replied  William,  '  these  are  boots  fit  for  a  king  to  wear ;'  and  so  put  them 
on." — Ed. 

(2)  Ex  continuatione  Roger  Hoved. 

(3)  Edition  1563,  p.  30.       Ed.  1583,  p.  191.    Ed  1596,  p.  173.    Ed.  1684,  vol.  i.  p.  210.— Ed. 

(4)  Ex  Mat.  Paris.  Flor.  Hist. 
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fienryi^  that  Robert  should  have  yearly,  during  his  life,  three  thousand 
A.  D.  marks,  as  were  likewise  promised  him  before  by  King  Rufus,  his 
1102-  brother ;  and  that  whether  of  them  outlived  the  other,  should  be  the 
other1  s  heir.    On  this  Robert  departed  again  into  Normandy,  to  the 
great  discontent  of  his  lords  there ;    but,  in  a  few  years  after,  the 
aforenamed  tribute  of  three  thousand  marks,  through  the  means  of 
Duke      Queen  Matilda,  was  released  to  the  king  his  brother.    In  process  of 
SSn*    time>  variance  happening  between  King  Henry  and  the  said  Robert 
prisoner,  his  brother,  at  length  Robert  in  his  wars  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
brought  over  into  England,  and  was  put  into  the  castle  of  Cardiff  in 
Wales,  where  he  continued  as  a  prisoner  while  he  lived. 

Jteiof8"      In  tllis  time'  as  about  tlle  tllird  vear  of  tnis  kin&  tlie  hospital  of 
Bartho-    St.  Bartholomew  in  Smithfield  was  founded,  by  means  of  a  minstrel 
teed,  belonging  unto  the  king,  named  Rayer,  and  it  was  afterwards  finished  by 
Richard  Whittington,  alderman  and  mayor  of  London.    This  place 
of  Smithfield  was  at  that  day  a  laystall  of  all  ordure  or  filth,  and 
the  place  where  the  felons  and  other  transgressors  of  the  king's  laws 
were  put  to  execution. 
Appendix.      Divers  strict  laws  were  by  this  king  provided,  especially — 

Against  thieves  and  felons,  That  whoso  should  be  taken  in  that  fault,  no 
money  should  save  him  from  hanging. 

Item,  That  whoso  should  counterfeit  false  money,  should  have  both  his  eyes 
put  out,  and  the  nether  parts  of  his  body  cut  off. 

Item,  In  the  same  council  was  decreed  an  order  for  priests  to  be  sequestered 
from  their  wives,  which  before  were  not  forbidden.1 

Item,  It  was  then  decreed  that  monks  and  priests  should  bear  no  rule  over 
lay  persons. 

Item,  It  was  decreed  concerning  broidering  of  hair,  and  wearing  of  gar- 
ments. 

Item,  That  a  secret  contract  of  marriage  between  a  young  lad  and  a  young 
maid  should  not  stand  :  with  other  things  concerning  the  excommunication  of 
those  guilty  of  sodomy. 

Append,*      In  the  story  of  William  Rufus  before  was  declared  how  Anselm, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  departing  out  of  the  realm,  went  to 
the  pope,  who,  after  the  death  of  King  William,  was  sent  for  again 
Appendix,  by  the  aforesaid  King  Henry,  and  so  returned  again,  and  was  at  the 
The  king  council  of  the  king  at  Westminster ;  where  the  king,  in  the  presence 
andalS-    of  the  lord's,  as  well  temporal  as  spiritual,  ordained  and  invested  two 
wshops    bishops,  Roger  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Roger  bishop  of  Hereford, 
without^   During  that  parliament  or  council  of  the  king,  Anselm  in  his  convo- 
epope*  cation  deposed  and  displaced  divers  abbots  and  other  prelates  from 
their  rooms  and  dignities,  either  for  that  they  lawfully  came  not  by 
them,  or  uprightly  did  not  administer  the  same. 

After  this  council  and  the  other  before  set  forth  by  Anselm, 
Herbert,  bishop  of  Norwich,  had  much  ado  with  the  priests  of  his 
diocese,  for  they  would  neither  leave  their  wives,  nor  yet  give  over 
Anseim   their  benefices.    On  this  he  wrote  to  Anselm,  the  archbishop,  for 
nSce  and  counsel  what  was  to  be  done  therein,  who  required  him,  as  he  did 
msSried    °^iers  ^  the  same  time  by  writing,  to  persuade  the  people, of  Norfolk 
priests,    and  Suffolk,  that  as  they  professed  Christianity,  they  should  subdue 
them  as  rebels  against  the  church,  and  utterly  drive  both  them  and 

(1)  The  words  of  mine  author  are  these-:  "  Anselmus  prohibuit  uxores  sacerdotibus  Anglorivm 
ante  non  prohibitas.  Quod  quibusdam  mundissimum  visum  est,  quibusdam  periculosum,  ne  dum 
mundicias  viribus  majores  appeterent,  in  immundicias  borribiles  ad  Christiani  nominis  summura 
dedecus  inciderent,"  &c. — Ex  Hen.  Hunt.  lib.  vii  Anselm. 
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their  wives  out  of  the  country,  placing  monks  in  their  room,  as  by  Henry  i. 
the  epistles  of  the  said  Anselm  doth  appear;1  whereof  certain  parcels  ^  jj 
shall  hereafter,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  ensue,  for  the  better  evidence  1102 
of  this  and  his  other  acts  above  recited. 

The  like  business  also  had  Gerard,  the  archbishop  of  York,  in 
depriving  the  priests  of  his  province  of  their  wives ;  which  thing, 
with  all  his  excommunications  and  thunderings,  he  could  hardly  bring 
about.  Upon  this  ruffling  of  Anselm  with  married  priests,  were 
rhyming  verses  made  to  help  the  matter  withal,  when  reason  could  not 
serve,  which  verses,  for  the  folly  thereof,  I  thought  here  to  annex.2 

About  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  this  king,  which  was  by  com-  A.D.1102, 
putation  a.d.  1102,  a  variance  happened  between  King  Henry  and  between 
Anselm,  the  occasion  whereof  was  this  : — Ye  heard  a  little  before  how  5*"^ 
Henry,  the  aforesaid  king,  had,  of  his  own  authority,  invested  two  g"miAn~ 
bishops,  one  Roger,  who  was  chancellor,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  arch-' 
another,  bishop  of  Hereford.    Besides  them  divers  also  he  invested,  canter-°f 
and  divers  other  like  things  took  he  upon  him  in  the  ecclesiastical  hmygPe 
state,  which  he  might  laAvfully  do,  God's  word  allowing  well  the  J?>:e"div- 
same  ;  but  because  he  was  restrained  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
forbidden  so  to  do,  this  Anselm  swelled,  fretted,  and  waxed  so  mad, 
that  he  would  neither  consent  to  it,  nor  yet  confirm  them,  nor  com- 
municate nor  talk  friendly  with  those  whom  the  king  had  instituted 
and  invested  ;  but  opprobriously  called  them  abortives,  or  children  of 
destruction,  disdainfully  rebuking  the  gentle  king  as  a  defiler  of 
religion,  and  polluter  of  their  holy  ceremonies ;  as  witnesseth  Poly- 
dore.    With  this  uncomely  outrage  the  king  was  much  displeased,  as 
he  might  full  well,  and  required  Gerard,  the  archbishop  of  York,  as 
he  owed  him  allegiance,  to  consecrate  them  ;  who,  without  delay,  did  jjjjjj-^ 
so,  well  performing  the  same,  saving  that  one  William  GifFord,  to  win- 
whom  the  king  had  given  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  refused  to  take  refused' to 
his  consecration  by  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  for  which  Jja™dby 
cause  the  king,  worthily  with  him  offended,  deprived  him  both  of  the  arch- 
bishopric and  goods,  and  banished  him  the  realm.  York?  °f 

Moreover,  the  king  required  of  Anselm,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, to  do  unto  him  homage,  after  the  manner  of  his  ancestors,  as 
witnesseth  Malmesbury.3    Also  it  was  asked  of  the  said  Anselm, 
whether  he  would  be  with  the  king  in  giving  investitures,  as  Lanfranc, 
his  predecessor,  was  with  his  father.    To  whom  Anselm  said,  that  he 
promised  not  at  any  time  that  he  would  enter  into  this  order  to 
keep  the  law  or  custom  of  his  father,  as  Lanfranc  did.    Moreover,  as  Acts 
concerning  homage  to  be  done  to  the  king,  that  he  refused ;  alleging  Roman 
the  censures  of  the  pope's  excommunication,  who,  in  his  council  of  Gainst 
Rome  a  little  before,4had  given  forth  open  sentence  of  excommunica-  laymen 
tion  upon  all  such  lay  persons,  whatsoever  they  were,  that  should  any  spiri- 
from  henceforth  confer  or  give  any  spiritual  promotions,  and  also  motions" 

(1)  Ex  Epist.  Ansel.  176.  Apprwtix 

(2)  "  O  male  viventes,  versus  audite  sequentes. 

Uxores  vestras,  quas  odit  summa  potestas, 
Linquite  propter  eum,  tenuit  qui  morte  trophaeum. 
Quod  si  non  facitis,  inferna  claustra  petetis. 
Christi  sponsa  jubet,  ne  Presbyter  ille  ministret, 
Qui  tenet  uxorem,  Domini  quia  perdit  amorem  : 
Contradicentem  fore  dicinms  insipientem : 
Haec  non  ex  rancore  loquor,  potius  sed  amore." 
Versus  male  feriati,  ex  Bibliis  Ramsay. 
1.1)  Ex  Guliel.  Malmesb.  lib.  i.  de  Gestis  Pontif.  Anglo.  (4)  See  p.  153.— Ed. 
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Henry  i.  upon  them  that  received  them  at  their  hands,  either  yet  should 
A.d.  consecrate  any  such  receivers.  Moreover,  he  accursed  all  them  that 
1102.  for  benefices  or  other  ecclesiastical  promotions  should  subject  them 

selves  under  the  homage  or  service  of  any  great  man,  king,  prince. 
No  spin-  duke,  or  earl  of  the  laity.  For  it  was  unseemly,  said  the  pope,  and 
son  toTe  a  thing  very  execrable,  that  the  hands  which  were  converted  into  so 
subjec-  m£n  a  working1  as  was  granted  to  no  angel  (that  is,  to  create  him 
lay"  er a  ^ie""  crosses,  who  created  all,  and  to  offer  up  the  same  before 
sonage.    the  sight  of  the  Father  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world),  should 

be  brought  to  such  a  slavery  as  to  be  subject  to  those  filthy  hands, 

which  both  day  and  night  are  polluted  with  shameful  touchings, 
Anseim  robberies,  and  bloodshed,  &c/  This  decree  of  Pope  Urban  Anselm 
to*doeth  alleging  for  himself,  denied  to  subject  himself  to  the  king's  homage, 
toh£ge  faring,  as  he  said,  the  pope's  excommunication.  Upon  this, 
king.  messengers  were  sent  to  Rome  on  both  parts  unto  the  pope,  then 
Appendix.  Po  pe  Paschal,  who,  stoutly  standing  to  the  steps  and  determinations 

of  Urban,  his  predecessor,  woidd  in  no  case  yield  to  the  king's 

investing.2 

In  the  mean  time,  while  there  was  long  disputation  on  both  sides 
for  investing,  the  nobles  of  the  realm  contended,  that  investings  did 
belong  to  the  king's  dignity :  wherefore  the  king,  calling  for  Anselm 
again,  required  him  either  to  do  homage  to  him,  or  else  to  void  his 
kingdom.    To  whom  Anselm  replying  again,  required  the  pope's 
letters  to  be  brought  forth,  and,  according  to  the  tenor  thereof,  so 
the  matter  to  be  decided;  for  now  the  messengers  were  returned 
from  Rome,  with  the  pope's  answer,  altogether  siding  with  Anselm. 
The  king  Then  said  the  king,  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  the  pope's  letters  ?  I 
twng'to   will  not  forego  the  liberties  of  my  kingdom  for  any  pope."    Thus  the 
do  with    contention  continued  between  them.    Anselm  saith,  he  would  not 

tiie  pope  s 

letters,    out  of  the  realm,  but  depart  home  to  his  church,  and  there  see  who 
would  offer  him  any  violence :  and  so  he  did.    Not  long  after, 
message  came  from  the  king  to  Anselm,  requesting  him,  after  a  gentle 
sort,  to  repair  to  the  king's  presence  again,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Messen-  controversy,  whereunto  Anselm  yielded  and  came.    Then  were  new 
fgainto*  ambassadors  sent  again  to  the  pope,  that  he  would  something  qualify 
Rome.    anc[  moderate,  or  rather  abolish,  the  strictness  of  the  Roman  decree 
Appendix  beforementioned.    On  the  part  of  Anselm  went  two  monks,  Baldwin 
of  Bee  and  Alexander  of  Canterbury.    On  the  king's  behalf  were 
sent  two  bishops,  Robert,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  Herbert,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  With  the  king's  letters  written  unto  the  pope,  containing  in 
form  as  followeth.3 

Lettei  To  the  reverend  father  Paschal,  the  chief  bishop,  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God 
of  King  king  of  England,  greeting.    For  this  your  promotion  unto  the  see  of  the  holy 

See 

App>  ndir.     ( i )  Ex  Jornalensis  Bibliothecae  Historia. 

(2)  Ex  Matthaeo  Paris.    Ex  Guliel.  Malmesb.  lib.  i.  de  Gestis  Pont.  Ang. 

(3)  "  Patri  venerabili  Paschali,  summo  pontifici,  Henricus,Dei  gratia  rex  Anglorura,  salutem. 
Promotioni  vestrae  in  sedem  sanctas  Romanae  ecclesiae  plurimum  congaudeo,  petens  ut  amicitia 
quae  patri  meo  cum  antecessoribus  vestris  fuit,  inter  nos  quoque  illibata  permaneat.  Unde,  ut 
dilectio  et  benignitas  a  me  videatur  sumere  initium,  beneficium  quod  ab  antecessoribus  meis 
beatus  Petrus  habuit,  vobis  mitto :  eosque  honores  et  earn  obedientiarn  quam  tempore  patris  mei 
antecessores  vestri  in  regno  Angliae  hahuerunt,  tempore  meo  ut  habeatis  volo,  eo  videlicet  tenore, 
ut  dignitatis  usus  et  consuetudines,  quas  pater  meus  tempore  antecessorum  vestrorum  in  regno 
Angliae  habuit,  ego  tempore  vestro  in  eodem  regno  meo  integre  obtineam.  Notumque  habeat 
sanctitas  vestra.  quod  me  vivente  (Deo  auxiliante)  dignitates  et  usus  regni  Angliae  non  minuentur. 
Et  si  ego  (quod  absit)  in  tanta  me  dejectione  ponerem,  optimates  mei  (imo  totius  Angliae  populus) 
id  nullo  modo  paterentur.  Habita  igitur  (charissime  pater)  utiliori  deliberatione,  ita  se  erga  nos 
moderetur  benignitas  vestra,  ne  quid  invitus  faciam,  et  a  vestra  me  cogatis  recedere  obedientia.'' 
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church  of  Rome,  as  I  am  heartily  glad,  so  my  request  is  to  you,  that  the  friend-  Henry  l. 

ship  and  amity,  which  hath  been  heretofore  between  my  father  and  your  

predecessors  in  times  past,  may  now  also  between  us  in  like  manner  continue    A.  D. 
undiminished ;  and,  that  love  and  gentleness  may  first  begin  on  my  part,  here    \  jjffi; 
I  send  to  you  that  gift  that  St.  Peter  had  in  former  time  of  my  predecessors. 
And  likewise  the  same  honours  and  obediene;  which  your  predecessors  have 
had  in  the  realm  of  England  before  in  the  time  of  my  father,  I  will  you  to  have 
the  same  in  my  time  also  :  on  the  understanding,  however,  that  the  preroga- 
tives, usages,  and  customs,  which  my  father  hath  had  in  this  realm  of  England 
in  the  time  of  your  ancestors,  I  in  like  ample  manner  also  now,  in  your  time, 
may  fully  enjoy  the  same  in  this  the  said  realm  of  England.    Thus,  therefore,  Spoken 
be  it  known  to  your  holiness,  that  during  this  life  of  mine  (God  Almighty  {^ga 
abling   me   to   the  same}    these  above-named   prerogatives,   usages,  and 
customs  of  this  realm  of  England,  shall  in  no  part  be  lessened.    Yea,  and  if 
that  I  (as  God  forbid  I  should)  would  so  much  deject  myself  unto  such  coward- 
ness, yet  my  nobles,  yea,  the  whole  people  of  England,  in  no  case  would  suffer 
it.    Wherefore,  dear  father,  using  with  yourself  a  better  deliberation  in  this  The  king 
matter,  let  your  gentleness  so  moderate  itself  toward  us,  lest  ye  compel'  me,  is0f*tat0 
which  I  shall  do  against  my  will,  to  recede  and  depart  utterly  from  your  leave  the 
obedience.  pope's 

obedi - 

At  the  same  time,  also,  he  sent  another  letter  or  epistle  to  the  ence' 
said  pope,  craving  of  him  the  pall  for  Gerard,  archbishop  of  York, 
the  form  whereof  here  also  followeth  : 1 — 

To  the  reverend  and  well-beloved  father  universal,  Pope  Paschal,  Henry,  by  Another 
the  grace  of  God  king  of  England,  greeting.    The  great  love  which  I  bear  to  ^!ter  of 
you,  and  the  no  less  gentleness  in  you,  which  not  a  little  beautifieth  your  Henry  I 
doings,  ministereth  to  me  boldness  to  write.    And  whereas  I  thought  to  have  to  the 
retained  still  this  Gerard  with  me,  and  to  have  craved  your  pall  for  him  by  pope' 
letters ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  when  his  desire  could  not  otherwise  be  satisfied, 
but  he  would  needs  present  himself  before  your  presence,  by  his  own  heart  to 
crave  of  you  the  same,  I  have  sent  him  up  unto  you,  desiring  your  benign 
fatherhood  in  this  behalf,  that  he,  obtaining  the  pall  at  your  hands,  may  be  sent 
home  again  to  me.    And  thus,  requiring  the  assistance  of  your  prayers,  I  pray 
the  Lord  long  to  preserve  your  apostleship. 

This  second  letter  of  the  king  in  sending  for  the  pall  was  well 
taken  of  all  the  court  of  Rome,  which  (as  mine  author  saith)  procured 
such  favour  to  Gerard,  archbishop  of  York,  and  bringer  thereof,  that 
no  complaint  of  his  adversaries  afterwards  could  hurt  him  with  the 
pope.  Notwithstanding,  he  was  accused  grievously  for  divers  things, 
and  specially  for  not  standing  to  the  consecration  of  Anselm,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

Polydore,  in  his  eleventh  book  of  his  English  history,  afflrmeth,  a  place 
that  Anselm  also  went  up  to  Rome  with  Gerard  about  the  same  dorevlrgii 
cause.    But  both  the  premises  and  sequel  of  the  story  argue  that  to  ^ntdv 
be  untrue,  for  what  need  the  two  monks  to  be  sent  up  on  Anselrns 
side,  if  he  had  gone  up  himself  ? 2   Again,  how  could  the  pope  write 
down  by  the  said  messengers  to  Anselm,  if  he  had  been  present  there 
himself?  for  so  proceedeth  the  story  by  the  narration  of  Malmesbury 
and  others. 

After  the  ambassadors,  thus  on  both  sides  sent  up  to  Rome,  had 
laboured  their  cause  with  instant  suit  one  against  the  other,  the  loanvto1 
pope,  glad  to  gratify  the  king,  yet  loath  to  grant  his  request,  being  jj,8*^"* 
against  his  own  profit,  and  therefore  more  inclining  to  Anselm's  side,  profit. 

(1)  "  Reverendo  et  diligendo  patri  universali  papa?  Pasohali  Henricus,  Dei  gratia  rex  Anglorum, 
salutem.  Amor  quern  plurimum  erga  vos  habeo,  et  benignitas  quae  multum  vestros  actus 
exornat,"  &c. 

12)  Ex  Guliel.  Malmesb.  lib.  viii.  de  Pont.  Ang. 
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Henry  i.  sendeth  down  his  letters  to  the  said  Anselm,  signifying  that  he  would 
'         not  repeal  the  statutes  of  his  holy  fathers  for  one  man's  pleasure ; 
1 103.  charging  him,  moreover,  not  only  not  to  yield  in  the  cause,  of  in  vest- 
's^—  ing,  but  constantly  to  adhere  to  the  aforesaid  decreement  of  Pope 
Urban,  his  predecessor,  &c.    Besides  this  letter  to  Anselm,  he 
directed  also  another  to  the  king  himself,  which,  mine  author  saith, 
the  king  suppressed  and  did  not  show,  only  declaring,  by  word  of 
mouth,  what  the  ambassadors  had  said  unto  him  from  the  pope,  which 
was,  that  he  permitted  unto  him  the  license  of  investing,  upon 
condition  that  in  other  things  he  would  execute  the  office  of  a  good 
Hemean-  prince,  &c.    To  this,  also,  the  testimony  of  the  three  bishops  above 
the  two    minded  did  accord,  which  made  the  matter  more  probable.  But 
Ge?a°rd!    the  two  monks  on  the  other  side  replied,  bringing  forth  the  letter  of 
who  made  Anselm  to  the  contrary,  &c.    To  them  it  was  answered,  that  more 

the  third.  '  .  p    i     -i  •  1 

AprJndix  crec"t  was  to  be  given  to  the  degree  and  testimony  01  the  bishops, 
than  to  theirs ;  and  that  as  for  monks,  they  had  no  suffrage  nor 
testimony  in  secular  matters,  and  therefore  they  might  hold  their 
peace.    "  But  this  is  no  secular  matter,"  said  Baldwin,  the  monk 
App^iix  of  Bee.    Whereunto,  again,  the  nobles  of  the  king's  part  answered, 
saying,  that  he  was  a  good  man,  and  of  such  demeanour,  that  they  had 
nothing  to  say  against  him,  neither  so  would,  if  they  might ;  but  that 
both  human  and  divine  reason  taught  them  to  yield  more  credit  and 
confidence  to  the '  testimony  of  three  bishops,  than  to  that  of  two 
monks :  whereby  may  well  appear,  that  Anselm  at  that  time  went 
ApSdn.  n°t  "vritli  them.    Then  Anselm,  seeing  how  the  king  and  his  peers 
were  bent,  and  hearing  also  the  testimony  of  the  three  bishops, 
against  whom  he  saw  he  could  not  prevail,  and  also  having  the  pope's 
seal,  which  he  saw  to  be  so  evident  on  the  contrary  side,  made  his 
answer  again,  that  he  would  send  to  Rome  for  more  certainty  of 
truth :  adding,  moreover,  that  he  neither  would,  nor  durst  give  over 
his  cause,  though  it  should  cost  him  his  life,  to  do  or  proceed  against 
the  determination  of  the  church  of  Rome,  unless  he  had  a  perfect 
Appendix,  warrant  of  absolution  from  thence  for  his  discharge.    Then  was  it 
agreed  by  the  king  and  his  nobles,  that  he  should  not  send,  but  go 
himself  to  Rome,  and  much  entreaty  was  made  that  he  would  take 
that  journey  himself,  in  his  own  person,  to  present  himself  to  the 
pope  for  the  peace  of  the  church  and  of  his  country.    And  so,  at 
APPSmdix  length,  by  persuasion,  he  was  content  to  go  to  Rome  and  speak  with 
the  pope.    In  a  short  time  after  folio weth  also  the  king's  ambassador, 
The  ora-  William  Warlwast,  the  newly  elected  bishop  of  Exeter,  who  there 
wuiiam   pleading  on  the  king's  side  for  the  ancient  customs  of  the  realm,  and 
at*athe  ast  or  tne  knicfs  right  of  investing,  &c,  first  declared,  how  England,  of 
pope's     a  long  continuance,  had  ever  been  a  province  peculiar  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  how  it  payed  duly  its  yearly  tribute  unto  the  same ; 
inferring,  moreover,  how  the  king,  as  he  was  of  nature  very  liberal, 
so  also  of  courage  he  was  a  prince  stout  and  valiant.    Then  what  a 
shame  would  he  think  it  to  be  to  him,  as  it  would  indeed  be,  if  he, 
who  in  might  and  dignity  far  exceeded  all  his  progenitors,  should  not 
defend  and  maintain  the  liberties  and  customs  by  them  procured. 
Wherefore  he  desired  the  pope  to  see  to  the  matter,  so  that  it  might 
stand  both  with  the  king's  honour,  and  also  with  his  own  profit  and 
advantage,  who,  otherwise,  no  doubt  should  lose  a  great  piece  of 
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money  out  of  the  realm,  unless  he  did  remit  something  of  the  severity  Henry  i. 
of  his  canons  and  laws  decretal.  A.D. 

With  these  and  such  other  like  persuasions  to  the  same  effect,  the  1103. 
court  of  Rome  was  well  contented,  agreeing  that  the  king's  request  — 
ought  with  all  favour  to  be  granted.    But  the  pope  and  Anselm  sat 
still  marking  their  doings.    The  ambassador,  supposing  their  silence 
to  be  half  a  yielding  unto  him,  added  moreover  and  said ;  that  the 
king,  no  not  for  the  crown  of  his  realm,  would  lose  the  authority  of 
investing  or  admitting  his  prelates  within  his  dominion.1  Where- 
unto  the  proud  pope  answering  again,  burst  out  in  these  words :  a  proud 
"  Nor  I,11  said  he,  "  for  the  price  of  his  head,  as  thou  say  est,  will  the  pope°f 
lose  the  giving  of  spiritual  promotions  in  England ;"  and,  confirming 
it  with  an  oath,  "  before  God,"  saith  he,  "  I  speak  it ;  know  it  for  a 
certainty,  *  for  the  whole  price  of  his  head,  I  will  not  permit  it  unto 
him,  neither  shall  he  have  it.*  2    Then  it  followeth  in  the  story  of 
Malmesbury,  that  with  this  word  of  the  pope  the  minds  of  the  rest 
were  changed,  saying,  "  Benedicta  sit  cordis  tui  constantia,  bene- 
dicta  oris  tui  loquela."    The  king's  attorney  also  was  therewith 
dashed,  who,  notwithstanding,  brought  it  to  pass,  that  certain  of  the 
king's  customs,  used  before  of  his  father,  were  released  unto  him. 
At  that  time,  in  the  same  court,  it  was  decreed, — the  king  only,  who 
had  invested  them,  being  excepted, — that  the  others  who  were  invested  Excom- 
by  the  king  should  be  excommunicated ;  the  absolution  and  satis-  XT10*" 
faction  of  whom  were  left  to  Anselm,  the  archbishop.  abused. 

Thus  Anselm,  being  dismissed  from  Rome,  took  his  journey 
towards  England:  but  the  ambassador,  pretending  to  go  to  St. 
Nicholas,  remained  behind,  to  see  whether  he  could  win  the  pope's 
mind  to  the  king's  purpose ;  but  when  he  saw  it  would  not  be,  he 
overtaketh  Anselm  by  the  way,  at  Placentia,  and  openeth  to  him  Appendix, 
the  king's  pleasure.  "  The  king,"  saith  he,  "  giveth  to  you  in 
charge  and  commandment,  that  if  you  will  come  to  England,  and 
there  behave  yourself  to  him,  as  your  predecessors  did  to  his  father, 
you  should  be  received  and  retained  in  the  realm  accordingly ;  if 
not,  you  are  wise  enough  to  know  what  I  mean,  and  what  will 
follow."3  And  so,  with  these  words  parting  from  him,  he  returned 
again  to  the  king.  Anselm  remained  at  Lyons  a  year  and  a  half,  AJeZiix. 
writing  divers  letters  to  the  king,  after  this  effect,  and  in  words  as 
followeth : — 

To  his  reverend  Lord,  Henry,  king  of  England,  Anselm,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  faithful  service  with  prayers.4 

Although  ye  understand  by  William  Warlwast  what  we  have  done  at  Rome, 
yet  I  shall  shortly  show  you  that  which  belongeth  to  me.  When  I  came  to 
Rome,  I  declared  the  cause  wherefore  I  came  to  the  lord  pope.  He  answered 
that  he  would  not  swerve  from  the  statutes  of  his  predecessors.  Furthermore, 
he  commanded  me  that  I  should  have  no  fellowship  with  those  who  received 
investings  of  churches  at  your  hands,  after  the  knowledge  of  this  prohibition, 
unless  they  would  do  penance,  and  forsake  that  which  they  had  received,  without 
hope  of  recovery ;  and  that  I  should  not  communicate  with  the  other  bishops  who 
had  consecrated  such  men,  except  they  would  present  themselves  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  apostolic  see.    The  aforesaid  William  can  be  a  witness  of  all  these 

(1)  Ex  Guliel.  Malmesb.  de  Gestis  Pont.  lib.  i.    Ex.  Matth.  Paris,  lib.  iii. 

(2)  These  words  are  inserted  from  Edition  1563,  p.  31. — Ed. 
(3\  Ex  Radulph.  Londinensi.  (4)  Epist.  224 


See 
Appendix 
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Hoiry  I.  tilings  if  he  will.    This  William,  when  we  departed  asunder,  reckoning  ip  in 
— — — —  your  behalf  the  love  and  liberality  which  you  have  had  always  towards  ine, 
A.D.    warned  me  as  your  archbishop,  that  I  should  show  myself  such  an  one,  that  i! 
1106.    I  would  come  into  England,  I  might  be  with  you  as  my  predecessor  was  with 
your  father,  and  ye  might  treat  me  with  the  same  honour  and  liberty  that  your 
Trhe        father  treated  my  predecessor.    By  which  words  I  understand,  that  except  1 
stoutness  should  show  myself  such  an  one,  you  would  not  have  me  come  into  England, 
of  a  pre-    For  your  love  and  liberality  I  thank  you ;  but  that  I  should  be  with  you  as  my 
predecessor  was  with  your  father,  I  cannot  do  it,  for  I  dare  not  do  homage  to 
you,  nor  do  I  dare  communicate  with  those  who  take  investings  of  churches  at 
your  hands,  because  of  the  aforesaid  inhibition  made,  I  myself  hearing  it. 
Wherefore,  I  desire  you  to  send  me  your  pleasure  herein,  if  it  please  you, 
whether  I  may  return  into  England,  as  I  said,  with  your  peace  and  the  power 
of  mine  office. 

In  the  mean  while,  great  business  there  was,  and  much  posting 
went  to  and  fro  between  the  king,  the  archbishop,  and  the  pope,  but 
nothing  was  done ;  for  neither  would  the  pope  agree  to  the  king, 
nor  would  the  king  condescend  to  the  archbishop.    At  last  the 
archbishop,  seeing  that  by  no  means  he  could  prevail  against  the 
king,  thought  to  revenge  himself  by  excommunication,  and  so  went 
about  the  same.    The  king,  having  word  thereof  by  the  Countess 
Adela,  his  sister,  desireth  her  to  come  to  him  into  Normandy,  and 
bring  Anselm  with  her :  whereupon,  by  the  means  of  the  countess, 
Apifndx  reconc^emen^  was  made,  and  the  archbishop  was  restored  to  his 
Recon-  '  former  possessions ;  only  his  return  into  England  wras  deferred, 
made  be-  because  he  would  not  communicate  with  those  whom  the  king  had 
the  Snge  mvested.    So  the  king  took  his  passage  over  into  England,  and 
?eimAn    Anselm  made  his  abode  at  the  abbey  of  Bee. 

™«         Then  were  ambassadors  again  directed  unto  Rome,  namely,  Wil- 
Appendix.  j-am  Warlwast,  and  Baldwin,  above  named,  the  monk  of  Bee ;  who, 
at  length,  concluded  the  long  controversy  between  the  king  and  the 
pope  upon  this  agreement :  that  the  king  should  take  homage  of  the 
bishops  elect,  but  should  not  deal  with  investing  them  by  staff  and 
ring.    While  the  ambassadors  were  thus  in  their  suit  at  Rome, 
divers  complaints  were  daily  brought  from  England  to  Anselm  against 
Appendix  tne  Priests  and  canons,  who,  in  his  absence,  contrary  to  the  late 
Priests    council  holden  at  London,  received  their  wives  into  their  houses  again, 
!heirVe    and  so  were  permitted  by  the  king,  paying  him  certain  money  for  the 
Sain  in  same.1    Anselm,  the  sore  enemy  against  lawful  marriage,  grieved 
senceof  therewith,  addresseth  his  letters  unto  the  king,  requiring  him  to 
Anseim.  refrain  from  any  more  taking  of  such  exactions,  declaring,  moreover, 
i  and  affirming',  that  the  offences  of  all  such  ecclesiastical  ministers 

faults  of  o > 

ecciesi-  must  be  corrected  at  the  instance  ot  bishops,  and  not  ol  laymen, 
ministers  To  this  the  king  answereth  gently  again  by  letters,  tempering  himself , 
rone  but  now  ne  purposed  shortly  to  come  over  into  Normandy,  and  if  he  had 
to  bishops  (lone  any  thing  amiss,  either  in  these  or  other  things,  he  would  reform 
quoth   '  it  by  his  obedience. 

Anseim.  wag  no^  j0  after?  the  messengers  being  now  returned  from  Rome, 
Appendix.  ^e  kjjjg^  as  ne  ])aci  promised,  sped  him  into  Normandy,  where 
The  king  ne?  warring  against  his  brother  Robert,  brought  both  him  and  the 
SnSPthe  coun^ry  °f  Normandy  at  last  under  his  subjection.  But  first,  meet- 
arch-    '  ing  with  Anselm  at  the  abbey  of  Bee,  he  convented  and  agreed  with 

bishop. 

See 

Appendia  (1)  Guliel.  Malmesb.  lib.  i.  de  Gestis  Poritif. 
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him  in  all  such  points  as  the  archbishop  required.    As  first,  that  all  Henry  i. 
his  churches,  which  before  were  made  tributary  unto  King  William,  A  D 
his  brother,  now  should  remain  free  from  all  tribute.    Item,  that  he  ]io7„ 
should  take  none  of  the  revenues  of  any  of  the  churches,  in  the  time 
of  their  being  vacant.1     Moreover,  concerning  such  priests  and  Lawful 
ministers  as  had  given  money  to  the  king  for  their  company  with  JJony 
their  wives,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  surcease  from  all  ecclesias-  Punjshed. 
tical  function  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  that  the  king  should 
take  no  more  after  such  manner.     Item,  that  all  such  goods,  fruits, 
and  possessions,  as  had  been  taken  away  before  from  the  archbishopric, 
should  be  restored  at  his  coming  again  into  England,  &c. 

This  Anselm,  the  stout  champion  of  popery  and  superstition,  after  priests 
this  victory  gotten  upon  the  king,  for  the  which  he  so  long  fought, 
with  joy  and  triumph  saileth  into  England,  having  all  his  popish  from  then 
requests  obtained ;  where  first  he  flieth  like  a  lion  upon  the  married  see 
priests,  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  divorcing  and  punishing  that  by  Appendlx- 
man's  authority,  which  the  eternal  and  almighty  God  had  coupled. 
Next,  he  looketh  to  them  who  did  hold  any  church  by  farm  under  the 
king.    Against  simony  likewise,  and  against  them  that  married  within 
the  seventh  degree,  he  proceedeth  with  his  full  pontifical  authority. 

Shortly  after,  as  King  Henry  had  finished  his  war  in  Normandy,  A.D.noy 
and  with  victory  had  returned  again  into  England,  in  the  seventh  See 
year  of  his  reign,  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  the  permis-  Aprendix- 
sion  of  the  king,  assembled  a  great  council  at  Westminster,  in  Lon-  Aug.  ist 
don,  of  the  clergy  and  prelates  of  England,  in  the  which,  by  the 
bishop  of  Rome's  authority,  he  so  wrought  with  the  king,  that  at 
length,  albeit,  as  the  story  saith,  not  without  great  difficulty,  it  was 
newly  confirmed  and  enacted,  that  no  temporal  man  after  that  day 
should  make  investiture  with  cross  or  with  ring,  or  with  pastoral  hook. 
In  another  council,  sundry  and  divers  injunctions  were  given  forth  AJe'nediT. 
to  priests  and  deacons,  as  divers  other  synodal  acts  also  by  the  same 
Anselm  had  been  concluded  in  other  councils  before.    And  because 
here  falleth  in  mention  of  the  acts  synodal  concluded  in  the  time  of 
this  Anselm,  I  thought  good  to  pack  them  all  in  one  general  heap 
together,  as  I  find  them  in  Malmesbury,  and  in  other  sundry  authors 
scatteringly  recited.2 

The  first  thing  decreed  by  this  Anselm  in  his  synodal  councils,  was  touching 
the  fault  of  simony,  for  which  divers,  both  bishops  and  abbots  (as  is  aforesaid) 
were  at  the  same  time  deposed.  Laymen,  also,  were  forbidden  to  confer  any 
ecclesiastical  promotion. 

Also,  it  was  decreed,  that  bishops  should  not  officiate  (officium  suscipiant)  A.D.1102. 
in  secular  pleas,  and  that  such  should  not  go  apparelled  as  the  laymen  did, 
but  should  have  their  vestures  decent,  and  meet  for  religious  persons,  and  that 
in  all  places  they  should  never  go  without  some  to  bear  witness  of  their  conver- 
sation.3 

Item,  That  no  archdeaconries  should  be  let  out  to  farm. 

Item,  That  no  archdeacon  should  be  under  the  degree  of  a  deacon. 

Item,  That  no  archdeacon,  priest,  deacon,  or  canon,  should  from  thenceforth 
marry  a  wife,  nor  yet  keep  her,  if  he  had  been  married  to  one  before :  Item, 
That  every  subdeacon,  who  is  not  a  canon,  after  the  profession  of  chastity 
marrying  a  wife,  should  be  subject  to  the  same  rule. 

They  ordained  also,  that  a  priest  keeping  company  with  a  woman,  should 

rl)  The  foregoing  sentence  is  corrected  from  Malmesbury. — En.  Appendix. 
v2)  Ex  lib.  Guliel.  Malmesb.  de  Gestis  Pontif.  lib.  i.    [Script,  post  Bedam,  p.  228.]    Ex  [Ead- 
mero,]  Jornalensi  er  aliis.    [When  t  the  above  translation  is  revised.— EdJ 
(3)  See  vol.  i.  p.  193.--ED. 
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Henry  I  not  be  reputed  priest,  and  that  he  should  say  no  mass,  and  if  he  said  mass,  he 

 should  not  be  heart1 

A.  D.  They  charged  that  nore  should  be  admitted  to  orders  from  that  time  forward, 
j  front  the  degree  of  a  subdeacon  and  upwards,  unless  he  did  profess  chastity. 

That  priest's  sons  should  not  claim  by  heritage  the  benefices  of  their 
fathers. 

How  then  Item,  That  no  spiritual  person  should  sit  in  any  secular  office;  or  be  pro- 
*henSGar  curato,s  or  judges  °f  blood. 

diner  lord  Item.  That  priests  should  not  resort  to  taverns  or  banquets,  nor  sit  drinking 
chancel-   by  the  fire-side.1 

Queen  That  the  garments  of  priests  should  be  of  one  colour,  and  that  their  shoes 
.Man's     should,  be  decent  (ordinate). 

Item.  That  monks,  or  any  others  of  the  clergy,  if  they  forsook  their  order, 
either  should  come  back  again,  or  be  excommunicated. 

Item,  That  the  clergy  should  wear  their  crowns  broad-shaved  (patentes). 
Jtem,  That  no  tithes  should  be  given  but  to  the  churches 
Item,  That  no  churches  or  prebends  should  be  bought. 
That  no  new  chapels  should  be  made  without  consent  of  the  bishop. 
That  no  church  should  be  hallowed,  before  the  necessary  provision  were  made 
for  the  priest  and  for  the  church  to  be  maintained. 
s«  .       That  abbots  should  make  no  knights  (milites),  and  that  they  must  both  sleep 
Jrpendir.  an(j  ^e  game  ]louse  j^ith  their  monks,  unless  some  great  necessity  do  let. 

Item,  That  monks  do  enjoin  no  penance  to  any  man  without  the  consent  of 
the  abbot;  and  that  their  abbots  give  no  license  therein,  but  only  touching 
such  persons  toward  whom  they  have  a  cure  of  souls. 

That  no  monks  should  be  godfathers,  or  nuns  godmothers. 
That  monks  should  have  no  lordships  to  farm. 

Item.  That  monks  should  take  no  churches  but  by  the  bishop,  neither  should 
so  spoil  of  their  fruits  the  churches  given  unto  them,  that  sufficient  be  not  left 
for  maintaining  the  churches  and  the  officiating  ministers  of  the  same. 

That  privy  contracts  of  marriage  between  man  and  woman  without  witness 
should  not  stand,  but  be  frustrated,  if  either  part}-  do  go  from  the  contract. 
See         Item,  That  such  persons  as  did  wear  long  hair  should  be  so  rounded,  that 
Appendix.         ^  their  ears  appear,  and  that  their  eyes  be  not  covered. 

Item,  That  there  be  no  marriage  between  parties  akin  to  the  seventh  gene- 
ration, and  that  it  do  not  continue  if  they  be  married,  but  that  the  marriage  be 
broken.  And  that  if  any  one  privy  to  that  incest  do  not  detect  the  same,  he  to 
be  held  guilty  of  the  same  crime. 

Item,  That  no  corpses  be  carried  forth  to  burial  out  of  their  own  parish,  so 
that  the  priest  thereof  do  lose  that  which  to  him  is  due. 

Item,  That  no  man,  upon  any  rash  desire  of  novelty,  do  attribute  any  opinion 
of  holiness  or  pay  reverence  to  dead  men's  bodies,  to  fountains,  or  to  any  other 
thinsr,  as  the  use  hath  been  in  time  past,  without  authority  of  the  bishop. 

Item,  That  the  infamous  traffic  of  buying  and  selling  of  men  like  brute 
anunals.  be  no  longer  used  in  England. 

Also,  after  the  restraint  of  priests'  marriage,  when  unnatural  crimes 
began  to  come  in  consequence  thereof,  they  were  forced  to  make 
another  act.  which  was  this,  passed  in  this  council. 

"  With  a  grievous  curse  we  condemn  both  those  that  occupy  unnatural  vice, 
and  those  also  that  willingly  assist  them  or  be  wicked  doers  with  them  in 
the  same ;  till  such  time  as  they  may  deserve  absolution  by  penance  and  con- 
fession. 

"  But  whosoever  shall  be  noised  or  proved  to  be  of  this  wickedness,  if  he  be 
of  a  religious  order,  he  shall  from  thenceforth  be  promoted  to  no  degree  of 
honour,  and  he  shall  be  deposed  from  any  which  he  hath. 

"  If  he  be  a  lay  person,  he  shall  be  deprived  of  his  quality  within  the  land, 
and  be  no  better  than  a  foreigner. 

C|  And  if  he  be  a  secular,  let  none  but  the  bishop  presume  to  absolve  him. 

"  Be  it  also  enacted,  that  the  said  curse  be  published  on  every  Sunday,  in 
every  parish  church  of  England." 

(?)  "  Ut  presbyteri  non  eant  ad  potationes,  nec  ad  pinnas  bibant."   See  Appendix.— E» ' 
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But  mark  in  this  great  matter  what  followed;  for,  as  Ranulplius  Henry  i. 
Cestrensis  witnesseth,  this  grievous  general  curse  was  soon  called 
back  again  by  the  suit  of  certain  who  persuaded  Anselm,  that  the  U08. 
publication,  or  opening  of  that  vice,  gave  kindlings  to  the  same  in  the 
hearts  of  lewd  persons,  ministering  occasion  of  more  boldness  to 
them  to  do  the  like  i1  and  so,  to  stop  the  occasion  of  this  vice,  the 
publication  thereof  was  taken  away  ;  but  the  forbidding  and  restrain- 
ment  of  priests"'  lawful  marriage,  which  chiefly  was  the  cause  thereof, 
remained  still.    And  thus,  ever  since,  this  horrible  crime  remained  t 
among  the  clergy,  both  for  lack  of  marriage  being  more  used,  and 
for  lack  of  publication  less  punished. 

Besides  all  these  synodal  acts  above  comprehended,  and  given  out 
by  Anselm  in  his  councils  before,  at  another  council,  held  in  London 
at  Whitsuntide  in  the  eighth  year  of  this  king  [May  24th,  a.d.  1 1 08], 
he  also  directed  other  new  injunctions  to  the  priests. 

First,  That  the  priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  should  live  chastely,  and  Penalties 
retain  no  woman  in  their  house,  unless  they  were  of  their  next  kin.  feifsf°r~ 
Item,  That  they  who  had  retained  their  wives,  or  taken  new  ones,  against  the  against 
council  of  London,2  should  never  more  meet  them  in  one  house,  nor  should  priests 
their  wives  dwell  in  the  church  territory.  theh-keeP 

Item,  That  such  as  had  dissevered  themselves  from  the  society  of  their  wives, 
wives,  and  yet,  for  some  honest  cause,  had  to  communicate  with  them,  might 
do  so  if  it  were  without  door,  and  with  at  least  two  lawful  witnesses. 

Item,  If  any  one  of  them  should  be  accused  by  two  or  three  witnesses  of  rn  the 
breaking  this  statute,  and  could  not  purge  himself  again  by  six  able  men  of  his  latter 
own  order,  if  he  be  a  priest,  or  if  he  be  a  deacon  by  four,  or  if  he  be  a  subdeacon  comV  * 
by  two,  then  he  should  be  judged  a  transgressor  of  the  statute,  deprived  of  his  false 
office  and  benefice,  and  not  be  admitted  into  the  quire,  but  be  treated  as  infamous,  f^bld1 

Item,  He  that  rebelled,  and  in  contempt  of  this  nei/  statute  held  still  his  ding  mar- 
wife,  and  presumed  to  say  mass,  upon  the  eighth  day  after,  if  he  made  not  due  ria?e  and 
satisfaction,  should  be  solemnly  excommunicated.  meats  ° 

Item,  All  archdeacons  and  deacons  to  be  strictly  sworn  not  to  wink  or  &c 
dissemble  at  their  meetings,  or  to  bear  with  them  for  money.    And  if  they 
would  not  be  sworn  to  this,  then  to  lose  their  offices  without  recovery. 

Item,  Such  priests,  as  forsaking  their  wives  were  willing  to  serve  still,  and  Purifi- 
remain  in  their  holy  order,  first  must  cease  forty  days  from  their  ministration,  cation  of 
setting  vicars  for  them  in  the  mean  time  to  serve,  and  taking  such  penance  upon  thsft  had 
them,  as  by  their  bishop  should  be  enjoined  them.  beenmar- 
>  ried. 

Thus  have  ye  heard  the  tedious  treatise  of  the  life  and  doings  of 
Anselm,  how  superstitious  in  his  religion,  how  stubborn  against  his 
prince  he  was,  what  occasion  of  war  and  discord  he  would  have 
ministered  by  his  complaints,  if  they  had  been  taken,  what  zeal  with- 
out right  knowledge,  what  fervency  without  cause  he  pretended,  what 
pains  without  profit  he  took ;  who,  if  he  had  bestowed  that  time  and 
travel  in  preaching  Christ  at  home  to  his  flock,  which  he  took  in 
gadding  to  Rome,  to  complain  of  his  country,  in  my  mind,  he  had 
been  better  occupied.  Moreover,  what  violent  and  tyrannical  in- 
junctions he  set  forth  of  investing  and  other  things,  ye  have  heard ; 
but  especially  against  the  lawful  and  godly  marriage  of  priests.  What 
a  vehement  adversary  he  was,  in  that  respect,  may  appear  by  these 
minutes  or  extracts  of  letters,  which  we  have  here  annexed ;  in  form 
and  effect  as  folio weth  : — 


1)  Ranulph.  Cestrensis,  lib.  vii. 


(2)  See  supra,  pp.  160,  166. 
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/fenrgi.  A  Letter  of  Anselm. 

A.D.        Anselm,  archbishop,  to  his  brethren  and  dearest  sons,  the  lord  prior  and 
1108-  others  at  Canterbury.1 

Kin»  As  concerning  priests,  of  whom  the  king  commanded  that  they  should  have 

permitted  ootn  ^e^r  churches  and  their  women  as  they  had  in  the  time  of  his  father,  and 
priests  to  of  Lanfranc,  archbishop  :  both  because  the  king  hath  revested  and  reseized  the 
churches*1  wn°le  archbishopric,  and  because  so  cursed  a  marriage  was  forbidden  in  a 
aiidr°  eS  council  in  the  time  of  his  father  and  of  the  said  archbishop  :  boldly  I  command, 
wives.  by  the  authority  which  I  have  jy  my  archbishopric,  not  only  within  my  arch- 
bishopric, but  also  throughout  England,  that  all  priests,  who  keep  wives,  shall 
be  deprived  of  their  churches  and  ecclesiastical  benefices. 

A  Letter  of  Pope  Paschal  to  Anselm. 

Pascal,  bishop,  servant  of  God's  servants,  to  his  reverend  brother  Anselm, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  greeting  and  apostolical  blessing.2 
Pope  We  believe  your  brotherhood  is  not  ignorant  what  is  decreed  in  the  Romish 

hath  so  church  concerning  priests'  children.  But  because  there  is  so  great  a  multitude 
decreed  it  of  such  within  the  realm  of  England,  that  almost  the  greater  and  better  part  of 
at  Rome.  j-]ie  de^g  are  reckoned  to  be  on  this  side,  therefore  we  commit  this  dispensation 
priests  to  your  care  ;  for  we  grant  these  to  be  promoted  to  holy  offices  by  reason  of  the 
must  need  at  this  time,  and  for  the  profit  of  the  church  (such  as  learning  and  life 
vdves"0  shan"  commend  among  you),  so  that,  yet  notwithstanding,  the  prejudice  of  the 
If  profit    ecclesiastical  decree  be  taken  heed  to  hereafter,  &c. 

of  the  • 

church 

may  come  Another  Letter  of  Anselm  for  Investing. 

by  priests  ° 

whathurt  To  the  Reverend  Lord  and  loving  Father  Paschal,  high  bishop,  Anselm, 
then  were  servant  of  Canterbury  church,  due  subjection  and  continual  prayers, 

church  After  I  returned  to  my  bishopric  in  England  I  showed  the  apostolical  decree, 
^rprieests  which  I  being  present  heard  in  the  Romish  council.  1.  That  no  man  should 
wives?  receive  investing  of  churches  at  the  king's  hand,  or  any  lay  person's,  or  should 
King  become  his  man  for  it,  and  that  no  man  should  presume  to  consecrate  him  that 
Henry  did  offend  herein.  When  the  king  and  his  nobles,  and  the  bishops  themselves,  and 
noblesS  others  of  the  lower  degree,  heard  these  things,  they  took  them  so  grievously,  that 
ready  to  they  said,  they  would  in  no  case  agree  to  the  thing,  and  that  they  would  drive 
IheRo  me  out  °^  kingdom,  and  forsake  the  Romish  church,  rather  than  keep  this 
mish  °  thing.  Wherefore,  reverend  father,  I  desire  your  coimsel  by  your  letter,  &c. 
church. 

Another  Letter  of  Anselm. 

Anselm,  archbishop,  to  the  Reverend  Gudulph,  bishop,  and  to  Arnulph,  prior, 

and  to  William,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  to  all  in  his  diocese,  greeting.3 

Against       William,  our  archdeacon,  hath  written  to  me,  that  some  priests  that  be  under 

priests  re  }us  cust0dy  (taking  again  their  women  that  were  forbidden)  have  fallen  unto  the 

again18    uncleanness  from  the  which  they  were  drawn  by  wholesome  counsel  and  com- 

their       mandment.     When  the  archdeacon  would  amend  this  thing,  they  utterly 

Priests     despised,  with  wicked  pride,  his  warning  and  worthy  commandment  to  be 

excom     received.    Then  he,  calling  together  many  religious  men  and  obedient  priests, 

"""d'f    excommunicated  worthily  the  proud  and  disobedient,  who  beastly  despised  the 

receiving  ciuse,  and  were  not  afraid  to  defile  the  holy  ministry,  as  much  as  lay  in 

again    °  them,  &c. 
iheir 

Unto  these  letters  above  prefixed,  I  have  also  adjoined  another  of 
the  said  Anselm,  touching  a  great  case  of  conscience,  of  a  monk's 
whipping  himself.  Wherein  may  appear  both  the  blind  and  lament- 
able superstition  of  those  religious  men,  and  the  judgment  of  this 
Anselm  in  the  same  matter. 


(1)  Ex  epist.  Ansel.  7   ct  ",77. 


r.2>  Ex  opist.  33. 


(3;  Ex  epist.  37 
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Another  Letter  of  Anselm. 


Anselm,  archbishop,  to  Bernard,  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Warburg,  greet-      A.  D. 

ing  and  prayer.1  1108. 

I  heard  it  said  of  your  lord  abbot,  that  thou  judgest  it  to  be  of  greater  merit,  Whether 
when  a  monk  either  beats  himself,  or  desire  th  himself  to  be  beaten  of  another  than  ^™j°r|or 
when  he  is  beaten  (not  of  his  own  will)  in  the  chapter,  by  the  commandment  of  the  a  monk  t  > 
prelacy.  But  it  is  not  as  you  think,  for  that  judgment  which  any  man  commandeth  cause 
to  himself,  is  kingly ;  but  that  which  he  suffereth  by  obedience  in  the  chapter,  is  ^chap^ 
monkish.    The  one  is  of  his  own  will ;  the  other  is  of  obedience,  and  not  of  his  ter  to  be 
own  will.    That  which  I  call  kingly,  kings  and  rich  proud  men  commanded  to  ^f1^^.' 
be  done  to  themselves ;  but  that  which  I  call  monkish,  they  take  not  command-  fer  obe- 
ing,  but  obeying.    The  kingly  is  so  much  easier,  by  how  much  it  agreeth  to  the  diently 
will  of  the  sufferer ;  but  the  monkish  is  so  much  the  more  grievous,  by  how  p^g^f p 
much  it  differeth  from  the  will  of  the  sufferer.    In  the  kingly  judgment,  the  his  abbot 
sufferer  is  judged  to  be  his  own ;  in  monkish  he  is  proved  not  to  be  his  own  : 
for  although  the  king,  or  rich  man,  when  he  is  beaten,  willingly  showeth 
himself  humbly  to  be  a  sinner ;  yet  he  would  not  submit  himself  to  this  humble- 
ness at  any  other's  commandment,  but  would  withstand  the  commander  with  all 
his  strength.    But  when  a  monk  submitteth  himself  to  the  whip  humbly  in  the 
chapter  at  the  will  of  the  prelate,  the  truth  judgeth  him  to  be  of  so  much 
greater  merit,  by  how  much  he  humbleth  himself  more  and  more,  and  more 
truly  than   the  other.    For  he  humbleth  himself  to  God  only,  because  he 
knoweth  his  sins,  but  this  man  humbleth  himself  to  man  for  obedience.  But  he 
is  more  lowly  that  humbleth  himself  both  to  God  and  man  for  God's  cause, 
than  he  which  humbleth  himself  to  God  only,  and  not  to  God's  commandment. 
Therefore,  if  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  extolled,  ergo,  he  that  more 
humbleth  himself,  shall  be  more  exalted.    And  where  I  said,  that  when  a 
monk  is  whipped,  it  differeth  from  his  will,  you  must  not  so  understand  it,  as 
though  he  would  not  patiently  bear  it  with  an  obedient  will,  but  because  by  a 
natural  appetite  he  would  not  suffer  the  sorrow.    But  if  ye  say,  I  do  not  so 
much  fly  the  open  beating  for  the  pains  (which  I  feel  also  secretly),  as  for  the 
shame  ;  know  then  that  he  is  stronger  that  rejoiceth  to  bear  this  for  obedience' 
sake.    Therefore  be  thou  sure,  that  one  whipping  of  a  monk  by  obedience  is  of  The  judg 
more  merit  than  innumerable  whippings  taken  by  his  own  mind.     But  ment  °f 
whereas  he  is  such  that  he  always  ought  to  have  his  heart  ready  without  mur-  ^"the" 
muring  obediently  to  be  whipped,  we  ought  to  judge  him  then  to  be  of  a  great  case, 
merit,  whether  he  be  whipped  privily  or  openly,  &c. 

And  thus  much  concerning  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whose  stout  example  gave  no  little  courage  to  Thurstin  and  Becket, 
his  successors,  and  others  that  followed  after,  to  do  the  like  against 
their  kings  and  princes,  as  in  process  hereafter  by  the  grace  of  Christ 
shall  appear. 

About  this  time,  two  famous  archbishops  of  Mentz,  being  right 
virtuous  and  well-disposed  prelates,  were  cruelly  and  tyrannously 
dealt  withal,  and  treated  by  the  bishop  of  Rome.    Their  names 
were  Henry  and  Christian.    This  Henry,  having  intelligence  that  he  Append**. 
was  complained  of  to  the  pope,  sent  a  learned  man,  a  special  friend 
of  his,  to  excuse  him,  named  Arnold  ;  one  for  whom  he  had  done 
much,  and  whom  he  had  promoted  to  great  livings  and  promotions. 
But  this  honest  man  Arnold,  instead  of  an  excuser,  became  an 
accuser,  bribing  the  two  chiefest  cardinals  with  good  gold  ;  by  which  judges 
means  he  obtained  of  the  pope,  those  two  cardinals  to  be  sent  ™pt.,(]. 
as  inquisitors  and  only  doers  in  that  present  case.    They,  coming  to 
Germany,  summoned  the  said  Henry,  and  deposed  him  from  his 
archbishopric  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  either  by  law  or  justice, 
substituting  in  his  place  the  aforesaid  Arnold,  in  hope,  truly,  of  the 

(1)  Ex  epist.  255. 
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Henry i.  ecclesiastical  gold.  Whereupon  that  virtuous  and  honourable  Henry, 
A  j3  as  the  story  telleth,  spake  unto  those  his  perverse  judges  on  this  wise* 
1101.  "  If  I  should  appeal  unto  the  apostolic  see  for  this  your  unjust  pro- 
cess  had  against  me,  perhaps  the  pope  would  attempt  nothing  more 
therein  than  ye  have,  neither  should  I  win  any  thing  by  it,  but  only 
toil  of  body,  loss  of  goods,  affliction  of  mind,  care  of  heart,  and 
missing  of  his  favour.  Wherefore  I  do  appeal  unto  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  most  high  and  just  judge,  and  cite  you  before  his 
judgment,  there  to  answer  me  before  the  high  Judge  ;  for  neither 
justly  nor  godly,  but  by  corruption  as  it  pleaseth  you,  you  have 
judged."  Whereunto  they  scoffingly  answered :  "  Go  you  first,  and 
will  follow."    Not  long  after,  as  the  story  goes,  the  said  Henry 


we 

ie 

imple 
cor- 
upt 


'le  died,  whereof  the  said  two  cardinals  having  intelligence,  said  one 


to  the  other  jestingly  :  "  Behold,  he  is  gone  before,  and  we  must 
judges  to  follow  according  to  our  promise."    And  verily,  they  said  truer  than 
beware.    t|iey  were  aware  0f .  for  within  a  while  they  died  both  in  one  day. 
For  the  one,  sitting  upon  a  jakes  to  ease  himself,  voided  out  all  his 
entrails  into  the  draught,  and  miserably  ended  his  life  ;  the  other  gnaw- 
ing off  the  fingers  of  his  hands,  and  spitting  them  out  of  his  mouth, 
all  deformed  in  devouring  himself,  died.     And  in  like  wise,  not 
long  after  the  end  of  these  men,  the  aforesaid  Arnold  most  horribly 
in  a  sedition  was  slain  ;  and  three  days,  lying  stinking  above  the 
ground  unburied,  was  open  to  the  spoil  of  every  rascal  and  harlot. 
The  historiographer1  in  declaring  hereof  crieth  upon  the  cardinals 
in  this  manner :  "  O  ye  cardinals,  ye  are  the  beginning  and  authors 
hereof.    Come  hither,  draw  out  now,  and  bear  unto  your  master  the 
devil,  and  together  with  that  money  which  you  have  gulped  down, 
offer  him  yourselves  also." 
A.D.noo.     About  the  same  time  and  year  in  which  King  Henry  began  his 
reign,  Pope  Paschal  entered  his  papacy,  succeeding  Urban,  about 
a.d.  1100,  nothing  swerving  from  the  steps  of  Hildebrand,  his 
superior.  This  Paschal,  being  elected  by  the  cardinals,  after  the  people 
had  cried  thrice,  "  St.  Peter  hath  chosen  good  Rainerus ;"  he  then 
putting  on  a  purple  vesture,  and  a  tiara  upon  his  head,  was  brought 
upon  a  white  palfrey  into  Lateran,  where  a  sceptre  was  given  him,  and 
a  girdle  put  about  him  having  seven  keys,  with  seven  seals  hanging 
Svenfoid  thereupon  for  a  recognisance  or  token  of  his  sevenfold  power,  accord- 
power  of  ing  to  the  sevenfold  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  binding,  loosing, 
the  pope,  getting,  opening,  sealing,  resigning,   and  judging.     After  this 
Paschal  was  elected  pope,  Henry  IV.,  the  aforesaid  emperor  (of 
courage  most  valiant,  if  the  time  had  served  thereto,)  thought  to 
come  up  to  Italy  to  salute  the  new  pope ;  but,  understanding 
the  pope's  mind  bent  against  him,  he  changed  his  purpose.  In  the 
mean  time,  Paschal,  to  show  himself  inferior  to  Hildebrand  in  no 
point,  began  first  to  depose  all  such  abbots  and  bishops  as  the  emperor 
had  set  up.    Also  he  banished  Albert,  Theodoric,  and  Maginulph, 
striving  at  the  same  time  for  the  papacy.    I  spake  before  of  Guibert, 
vhom  Henry,  the  emperor,  had  made  pope  against  Hildebrand. 
Paschal  made  out  an  army  against  this  Guibert,  who,  being  put  to 
fknti-  not  long  after  departed. 

About  the  same  time,  a.d.  1101,  the  bishop  of  Florence  began  to 
:ach  and  to  preach  of  antichrist  then  to  be  born  and  to  be  manifest, 


The 

pope's 

attire. 


born  tud 
m  unite 


(1)  Conradi  Chron.  Moguntiacum.    See  Appendix.— Ed.  (2)  See  vol.  iii.  p.  105.— Ed. 
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as  Sa'oellicus  testifieth;  whereupon  Paschal  assembling  a  council  at  Flo-  Henry  i. 
rence  put  to  silence  the  said  bishop,  and  condemned  his  books.  In  his   A  D 
council  at  Troyes,  priests  that  were  married  were  condemned  for  Nico-  noe. 
laitans  :  Item,  according  to  the  decree  of  Hildebrand,  all  such  of  what 


The 


degree  or  estate  soever  they  were  (being  laymen)  who  gave  any  ecclesi-  bishop  of 
astical  dignities,  were  condemned  of  simony  :  Furthermore,  the  statute 
of  priests'  tithes  he  there  renewed,  counting  the  selling  away  thereof  as 


against  the  Holy  Ghost.    Concerning  the  excommunication  A 


Florence 
a  martyr. 
A  council 
at  Troyes, 
D.1107. 


.VP 


and  other  troubles,  that  Hildebrand  wrought  against  Henry  IV.  the  Appendix. 
emperor,  it  is  declared  sufficiently  before.1  This  excommunication  a  tragical 
Paschal,  the  pope,  renewed  afresh  against  the  said  Henry ;  and  not  popePas- 
only  that,  but  also  conventing  the  princes  of  Germany  unto  a  general  jJJtJ!?" 
assembly,  he  set  up  his  own  son  against  him,  causing  the  bishops  of  *™inst 
Mentz,  Cologne,  and  Worms,  to  deprive  him  of  his  imperial  crown,  and  the  fa- 
to  place  his  son  Henry  V.  in  his  father's  kingdom ;  and  so  they  did.2  th<\e 
Coming  to  the  palace  at  Ingelheim,  first  they  required  from  him  his  A^eud,x- 
diadem,  his  purple,  his  ring,  and  other  ornaments  pertaining  to  the 
crown.    The  emperor  demanded  the  cause,  being  then  excommuni- 
cated and  void  of  friends.    They  pretended  again,  I  cannot  tell  what, 
— the  selling  of  bishoprics,  abbacies,  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignities 
for  money  ;   also  alleging  the  pope's  pleasure  and  that  of  other 
princes.    Then  required  he  first  of  the  bishop  of  Mentz,  and  likewise 
of  the  other  two,  whom  he  had  preferred  to  their  bishoprics  before, 
asking  them  in  order,  if  he  had  received  of  them  any  penny  for  his 
promoting  them  to  their  dignities.    This  when  they  could  not  deny 
to  be  so,  "  Well,"  saith  he,  "  and  do  you  requite  me  again  with  this?" 
with  divers  other  words  of  exhortation,  admonishing  them  to  remem- 
ber their  oath  and  allegiance  to  their  prince.    But  the  perjured  The  pre- 
prelates,  neither  reverencing  his  majesty,  nor  moved  with  his  benefits,  the  son 
nor  regarding  their  fidelity,  ceased  not  for  all  this,  but  first  plucked  JgJ*j£* 
from  him,  sitting  on  his  throne,  his  crown  imperial,  and  then  dis-  ther. 
vestured  him,  taking  from  him  his  purple  and  his  sceptre.   The  good 
emperor,  being  left  desolate  and  in  confusion,  saitli  to  them :  "  Vi- 
deat  Deus  et  judicet     that  is,  "  Let  God  see  and  judge."  Thus 
leaving  him,  they  went  to  his  son  to  confirm  him  in  his  kingdom, 
and  caused  him  to  drive  his  father  out ;  who  then  being  chased  of  his 
son,  and  having  but  nine  persons  about  him,  did  flee  by  way  of  the 
dukedom  of  Limburgh,  where  the  duke  being  then  hunting,  and  per- 
ceiving and  hearing  of  him,  made  after  to  follow  him.    The  emperor 
fearing  no  other  than  present  death,  for  he  had  displaced  the  same 
duke  before  out  of  his  dukedom,  submitted  himself,  craving  of  him 
pardon,  and  not  revenge.    The  duke,  full  of  compassion,  and  pitying  ^m|^ul 
his  estate,  not  only  remitted  all  his  displeasure,  but  also  received  him  of  a  good 
to  his  castle.    Moreover,  collecting  his  soldiers  and  men  of  war,  he  f^nkfui 
brought  him  to  Cologne,  and  there  he  was  well  received.    His  son  duke- 
hearing  this,  besieged  that  city.    But  the  father,  by  night  escaping, 
came  to  Liege,  where  resorted  to  him  all  such  as  were  men  of  com- 
passion and  constant  heart,  insomuch  that  his  power,  being  strong 
enough,  he  was  now  able  to  pitch  a  field  against  his  enemies,  and  so 
he  did,  desiring  his  friends,  that  if  he  had  the  victory,  they  would 
spare  his  son.    In  fine,  the  battle  joined,  the  father  had  the  victory, 

(1)  See  pp.  125-134.— Ed.  (2)  Ex  Historia  HelmoJdi. 
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HenrtJ 1  the  son  being  put  to  flight,  and  many  slain  on  both  sides.  But 
A  D    shortly  after,  the  battle  being  renewed  again,  the  son  prevailed,  and 
1112.  the  father  was  overcome  and  taken;  who  then,  being  utterly  dis- 
un    possessed  of  Ins  kingdom,  was  brought  to  that  exigency,  that  coining 
kindness  to  Spires,  he  was  feign  to  crave  of  the  bishop  there,  whom  he  had  done 
prelate?"1  much  for  before,  to  have  a  prebend  in  the  church :  and  for  that  he 
had  some  skill  in  his  book,  he  desired  to  serve  in  our  Lady's  quire ; 
yet  could  he  not  obtain  so  much  at  his  hand,  who  swore  by  our  Lady, 
he  should  have  nothing  there.1    Thus  the  woeful  emperor,  most 
unkindly  handled,  and  repulsed  on  every  side,  came  to  Liege,  and 
Appendix,  there  for  sorrow  died,  after  he  had  reigned  forty  years ;  whose  body 
The  em-  Paschal,  after  his  funeral,  caused  to  be  taken  up  again,  and  to  be 
?ears bve  brought  to  Spires,  where  it  remained  five  years  unburied.2 
budaiut       After  the  decease  of  this  emperor  Henry  IV.,  his  son  Henry  V. 
a  SendiX  re^onec^  the  space  of  twenty  years.    This  prince  coming  to  Rome 
to  be  crowned  of  the  pope,  could  not  obtain  it,  before  he  would  fully 
Henry07'  ^ssent  ^°  ^ave  ^s  ratified,  that  no  emperor  should  have  any  thing  to 
emperor,  do  with  the  election  of  the  Roman  bishop,  or  with  other  bishoprics.3 
Besides  that,  about  the  same  time,  such  a  stir  was  made  in  Rome  by 
the  said  bishop,  that  if  the  emperor  had  not  defended  himself  with 
his  own  hands,  he  had  been  slain.    But  as  it  happened,  the  emperor 
having  victory,  amongst  many  other  Romans  slain  or  taken  in  the 
The  pope  same  skirmish,  taketh  also  the  pope  and  leadeth  him  out  of  the  city  ; 
prisoner,  where  he  indenteth  with  him  upon  divers  conditions,  both  of  his 
Appendix,  coronation,  and  of  recovering  again  his  right  and  title  in  the  election 
of  the  pope  and  of  other  bishops :  whereunto  the  pope  assenting  agreed 
to  all.    So  the  emperor,  being  crowned  of  Paschal,  returned  again 
with  the  pope  of  Rome. 

All  the  conditions  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  so  long  as 
the  emperor  remained-  at  Rome,  stood  firm  and  ratified ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  emperor  was  returned  again  to  Germany,  forthwith  the 
pope,  calling  a  synod,  not  only  revoked  all  that  he  had  agreed  to 
before,  but  also  excommunicated  Henry,  the  emperor,  as  he  had  done 
his  father  before,  reproving  the  former  '  privilegium1  for  '  pravilegium."' 
the  pope  The  emperor,  returning  from  Rome   to   France,  there  married 
p"pi:sh/ss    Matilda,  daughter  to  King  Henry  ;  who  then  hearing  what  the  pope 
had  done,  (grieved  not  a  little,)  with  all  expedition  marched  to  Rome, 
and  putteth  the  pope  to  flight,  and  finally  placeth  another  in  his 
stead.    In  the  mean  time  the  bishops  of  Germany,  the  pope's  good 
friends,  slacked  not  their  business,  incensing  the  Saxons  all  that  they 
might  against  their  Caesar ;  insomuch  that  a  great  commotion  was 
stirred  up,  and  it  grew  at  length  to  a  pitched  field,  which  was  fought 
in  the  month  of  February,  by  the  wood  called  Sylva  Catularia. 
Peace         The  emperor  seeing  no  end  of  these  conflicts,  unless  he  would 
b°tweer«ed  vield  to  the  pope,  was  fain  to  give  over,  and  forego  his  privilege,  fall- 
tile  em-    |ng  to  a  composition,  not  to  meddle  with  matters  pertaining  to  the 
the^op".  pope's  election,  nor  -with  investing,  nor  such  other  things  belonging  to 
the  church  and  churchmen ;  and  thus  was  the  peace  between  them 
concluded,  and  proclaimed  to  the  no  small  rejoicing  of  both  the  armies, 
then  lying  by  Worms,  near  the  river  Rhine. 


Se- 
A/pei.t 


War 
raised  by 


(1)  Ex  Helmoldo,  et  Gotfrido  Viterbionsi. 
i3)  Ex  Chronico  Carionis.  lib.  iii. 
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In  the  time  of  this  Paschal  lived  Bernard,  called  Abbot  of  Clair-  flaws  t. 
vaux,  a.d.  110S,  of  whom  sprang  the  Bernardine  monk?.  "aTdT 
About  this  time  the  eity  of  Worcester  was  almost  consumed  with  1119. 

fire.  Bernar- 

All  this  while  Henrv  the  emperor  had  no  issue,  having  to  wife  dine  r 
Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Henry  L,  king  of  England,  and  that  by  the  comeL 
just  judgment  of  God,  as  it  may  appear ;  for  as  he,  having  a  father,  ^-JJty 
persecuted  him  by  the  pope's  setting  on,  contrary  to  the  part  of  a  cester  si- 
natural  son  ;  so  God's  providence  did  not  suffer  him  to  be  the  father  Snsumed 
of  anv  child,  naturally  to  love  him,  or  to  succeed  him.  jjj  fire. 

After  the  death  of  Paschal,  a.d.  1118,  succeeded  Pope  Gelasius,  Lord's 
chosen  by  the  cardinals,  but  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  button  " 
whereupon  rose  no  little  variance  in  Rome ;  and  at  length  another  ^enJtudg~ 
pope  was  set  up  by  the  emperor,  called  Gregory  VIII.,  and  Gelasius  Two 
was  driven  away  into  France,  and  there  died.    After  him  came  striving 
Calixtus  II.,  chosen  likewise  by  a  few  cardinals,  without  the  voice  of  tosether- 
the  emperor,  who,  coming  up  to  Rome  to  enjoy  his  seat,  first  sent  his  Thepopfe 
legate  into  Germany  to  excommunicate  the  emperor  Henry ;  who  3!at- 
then,  having  divers  conflicts  with  his  fellow  pope  Gregory,  at  length,  eth  ,the 
drave  him  out  of  Rome.    At  this  time,  by  this  occasion,  great  dis- 
putation and  controversy  arose  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope's 
court,  whether  of  them  in  dignity  should  excel  the  other  ;  whereof 
reasons  and  arguments  on  both  sides  were  alleged,  which  in  the 
verses  below  are  comprehended. 


Allegatio  imperatoris  contra  papain. 

Caesar  lex  viva  stat  regibus  imperativa, 
Legeque  sub  viva  sunt  omnia  jura  dativa  : 

Lex  ea  castigat,  solvit,  et  ipsa  ligat. 
Conditor  est  legis,  neque  debet  lege  teneri, 
Sed  sibi  complacuit  sub  lege  libenter  haberi : 

Quicquid  ei  placuit,  juris  adinstar  erat. 
Qui  ligat  ac  solvit  Deus  ipsum  protulit  orbi, 
Divisit  regnum  divina  potentia  secum, 

Astra  dedit  superis,  castera  cuncta  sibi. 


Responsio  Romance  curiae  contra  imperatorem. 

Pars  quoque  papalis  sic  obviat  imperiali. 
Sic  regnare  damns,  quod  Petro  subjiciaris  : 

Jus  etenim  nobis  Christus  utrumque  parit. 
Spiritus  et  corpus  mihi  sunt  subjecta  potenter, 
Corpora  terrena  teneo,  coelestia  mente, 

Unde,  tenendo  polum,  solvo  ligoque  solum. 
.Ethera  pandere,  ccelica  tangere,  papa  videtur. 
Nam  dare,  tollere,  nectere,  solvere  cuncta  meretur, 

Cui  dedit  omne  decus  lex  nova,  lexque  vetus  : 
Annulus  et  bacillus,  quamvis  terrena  putentur, 
Smit  de  jure  poli;  quae  significare  videntur, 

Respice  jura  Dei:  mens  tua  cedat  ei.  &c. 


In  conclusion,  the  emperor  being  overcome  so  much  with  the  vain 
reasons  of  the  pope's  side,  and  fearing  the  dangerous  thunderbolt  of 
his  curse,  (talking  with  princes,  and  persuaded  with  his  friends,)  was 
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Henry i.  fain  to  condescend  to  the  unreasonable  conditions  of  the  pope :  fiist, 
^  D  to  ratify  his  election,  notwithstanding  the  other  pope  (whom  the  said 
1109.  emperor  had  set  up)  was  yet  alive,  secondly,  that  he  should  resign 

his  right  and  title  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  election  of  the  pope, 

and  investure  of  bishops. 

This  being  done  and  granted,  and  the  writings  thereof  set  up  in 

the  church  of  Lateran,  for  a  triumph  over  the  emperor  thus  subdued, 

the  pope  maketh  out  after  Gregory,  his  fellow-pope,  being  then  in  a 
Gregory  town  called  Sutrium  ;  which  being  besieged  and  taken,  Gregory  also 
brought  was  taken;1  whom,  Calixtus  the  pope,  setting  him  upon  a  camel, 
Rome  by  with  his  face  to  the  camel's  tail,  brought  him  thus  through  the  streets 
his  face  of  Rome,  holding  the  tail  in  his  hand  instead  of  a  bridle ;  and  after- 
camd's  war(l,  being  shorn,  he  was  thrust  into  a  monastery, 
tail.  Amongst  many  acts  done  by  this  glorious  pope,  first  he  established 

The  Em-  the  decrees  of  the  papal  see  against  this  emperor.  He  brought  in 
by\vhom  the  four  quarter  fasts,  called  Ember  days.2 

Sought16  3y  the  same  Calixtus  the  order  of  monks,  called  Prsemonstratenses, 
»^  and    was  brought  in. 

The  oi-der  Further,  by  him  it  was  decreed  to  be  judged  for  adultery,  if  any 
ofmonks,  person,  during  his  lifetime,  had  put  from  him  either  bishopric  or 
etraten"  benefice ;  grounding  upon  this  scripture  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
scripture  "  ^ne  W1^e  ^s  boun ol  to  the  law  of  her  husband,  so  long  as  the  hus- 
cierkiy  band  liveth ;  after  he  is  dead  she  is  loosed  from  the  law  of  her 
the  pope7  husband,"  &c. 

Prksts  Item,  the  same  Calixtus,  holding  a  general  council  at  Rheims, 
ministers  decreed  that  priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  should  put  away  their 
peiied  concubines  and  wives  ;  and  that  whosoever  w<as  found  to  keep  his  wife, 
should  be  deprived  of  benefice,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  livings  . 
whereupon  a  certain  English  writer  made  these  verses  following  : — 


to  leave 
their 
wives. 

See. 
Appendix 


A..D.1109, 


"  O  bone  Calixte,  nunc  omnis  clems  odit  te  : 
Quondam  presbyteri  poterant  uxoribus  uti, 
Hoc  destruxisti,  postquam  tu  papa  fuisti,"  &c. 

That  is,  word  for  word, — 

<;  The  hatred  of  the  clergy  hast  thou,  good  Calixtus, 
For  sometimes  priests  might  use  their  wives  right  • 
But  that  thou  hast  rejected,  since  pope  thou  wast  elected.'' 

And  thus  much  of  the  Roman  matters.  Now  to  our  country- 
story  again.  After  the  death  of  Anselm  beforementioned,  wdio 
deceased  1109,  after  he  had  been  in  the  see  fifteen  years,  the  church 
of  Canterbury  stood  void  five  years  ;  and  the  goods  of  the  church 
were  spent  to  the  king's  use.  When  he  was  prayed  to  help  the 
church  that  was  so  long  without  a  pastor,  he  in  his  answer  pre- 
tended that  as  his  father  and  brother  had  been  accustomed  there  to 
set  the  best  tried  and  approved  men  that  might  be  found,  so  to  the 
intent  that  he  might  do  the  same,  in  choosing  those  who  either  should 
equal  the  former  examples  of  them  before,  or  at  least  follow  their 
footsteps  as  near  as  they  could,  he  took  therein  the  more  time  and 
leisure.    And  so  with  shift  of  answer  he  dallied  out  the  time,  while 

'1)  Ex  Platina,  Vincentio,  Stella,  &c.  <2)  Dist.  70,  cap.  Jejunium. 
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he  had  filled  his  coffers  with  the  commodities  of  that  benefice.    The  Henry i. 
same  year,  after  the  death  of  Anselm,  the  king  converted  the  abbey  ~A  ^  " 
of  Ely  to  a  bishopric,  which  before  was  under  the  bishopric  of  Lin-  1115" 
coin ;  placing  there  Henry,  bishop  of  Bangor,  as  the  first  bishop  of  The  — 
that  see.    And,  as  of  late  years  before  this,  divers  wonders  were  shopric  of 
seen,  as  stars  falling  from  heaven  so  thick  that  they  could  not  be  jS^S! 
numbered,  at  the  setting  forth  of  the  Christians  to  the  Holy  Land  ;.J 
a  blazing  star  over  Constantinople  ;  a  spring  boiling  out  blood,  seen  at 
Finchamstead,  in  Berkshire,  three  weeks  together,  a.  d.  1090.2  After 
that,  the  firmament  appeared  so  red,  as  if  it  had  been  all  on  fire ; 
also  two  full  moons  appeared  together,  one  in  the  east,  the  other  in 
the  west,  on  Maun  day  Thursday ;  with  a  blazing  star,  in  the  same 
year,  appearing  about  the  taking  of  Duke  Robert,  having  a  white  circle 
enclosing  it ;  a.  d.  1106.3  Also  with  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  darkened 
after  that.    So  likewise  about  this  present  year,  a.d.  1110,  was  seen  ^J110 
the  flood  of  Trent,  about  Nottingham,  so  dried  up  from  morning  to  dried  uP. 
three  of  the  clock  at  afternoon,  that  men  might  go  over  it  dry  shod.4 
Also 'in  Shrewsbury  a  great  earthquake  happened;  and  after  that  An  earth- 
followed  a  sharp  winter,  great  murrain  of  beasts  and  pestilence  of  SSrSn, 
men,  as  Gualter  Gisburn  recordeth.5    Moreover  the  same  author  jg°^esti* 
mentioneth,  that  about  the  same  year  the  like  vading  of  water  a.d.  11 13. 
also  happened  in  the  flood  of  Medway  ;  and  in  the  Thames,  between  te° con- 
the  bridge  and  the  Tower,  and  under  the  bridge,  from  midnight  to  ^e^re 
the  next  evening,  was  so  great  an  ebb,  that  an  innumerable  sort  of 
people  and  children  waded  over,  scarcely  knee  deep  in  the  water,  the 
sea  withdrawing  his  tide  ten  miles  from  his  accustomed  course.6  In 
this  year  also,  as  the  said  authors  and  Jornalensis  do  testify,  the  city 
of  Worcester  by  casualty  was  consumed  with  fire ;  also  the  city  of 
Chester,  a.d.  1114.7  a.d.  1114 

The  same  year  (a.d.  1114)  Rodolph,  bishop  of  Rochester,  an  Dissen- 
Englishman,  was  promoted  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  tween* 
Thurstin,  the  king's  chaplain,  was  elected  archbishop  of  York  ;  who,  ^ST1' 
being  content  to  receive  his  benediction  or  consecration  of  the  see  of  and  iio- 
Canterbury,  yet,  because  he  refused  to  make  his  profession  of  obe-  Sbi- 
dience  to  the  same  see,  was  by  the  king  deprived  of  his  dignity.  £2te£ 

Then  Thurstin,  by  the  instigation  of  certain  of  his  clerks  at  York,  g^cfor 
took  his  journey  to  Rome;  who,  there  making  his  complaint  to  Pope  tion. 
Paschal,  brought  with  him  a  letter  from  the  pope  to  the  king,  where,  a.d.  11 15. 
among  other  words  was  contained  as  followeth :8   "We  hear  and  Theiet;ei 
understand,  that  the  archbishop  elect  of  the  church  of  York,  a  cLSto 
discreet  and  industrious  man,  is  sequestered  from  the  church  of 
York;  which  standeth  against  both  divine  justice  and  the  institu-  se<> 
tion  of  the  holy  fathers.    Our  purpose  is,  that  neither  the  church  of  PP("  '* 
Canterbury  should  be  impaired,  nor  again  that  the  church  of  York 
should  suffer  any  prejudice,  but  that  the  same  constitution,  which 

1)  Jornalensis.  (2)  Gisburn.  (3)  Jornalensis.  (4)  Gisburn. 

(5)  Gisburn.  (6)  Rog.  Hoved,  Gisburn,  &c.  (7)  Rog.  Hoved. 

(8)  "  Audivimus  electum  Eboracencis  ecclesiae,  virum  sapientem  et  strenuum,  sine  judicio  ab 
Eboracensi  sequestratum  ecclesia,  quod  nimirum  divinae  justitiae  et  sanct.  patrum  institutionibus 
adversatur.  Nos  quidem  neque  Cant,  ecclesiam  minui,  neque  Eboracensem  volumus  praejudicium 
pati,  sed  earn  constitutionem  quae  a  beato  Gregorio,  Anglicae  gentis  Apostolo,  inter  easdem  eccle- 
sias  constituta  est,  firmam  censemus  illibatamque  servari.  Idem  ergo  electus,  ut  justitia  exigit, 
ad  suam  ecclesiam  omnibus  modis  revocetur.  Si  quid  autem  quaestionis  inter  easdem  ecclesias 
nascitur,  presentibus  utrisque  partibus  in  vestra  prasentia  pertractetur,"  &c-  -Ex  Gualtero  Gis- 
burnensi.exGuliel  Malmesb.  de  Pontif.  lib.  iv.  Ex  Roger.  Hoved.  Fabian.  &c. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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Henry  i.  was  by  blessed  Gregory,  the  apostle  of  the  English  nation,  set  and 
A  y)    decreed  between  those  two  churches,  should  remain  still  in  force  and 
1119.  effect  inviolate.    Wherefore,  as  touching  the  aforesaid  elect,  let  him 
be  received  again  by  any  means,  as  right  and  meet  it  is,  into  his 
church.  And  if  there  be  any  question  between  the  aforesaid  churches, 
let  it  be  handled  and  decided  in  your  presence,  both  the  two  parties 
being  there  present."" 
a.d.1116.     Upon  occasion  of  this  letter  there  was  a  solemn  assembly  appointed 
Assembly  &fc  g^g^y^  aDout  the  hearing  of  this  controversy.    The  variance 
Salisbury  ^ween  these  two  prelates  still  increased  more  and  more.  Rodulph, 
see   '  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  no  case  would  yield  or  condescend  to 
Appendix.         imposition  of  hands  unto  him,  unless  he  would  make  his  profes- 
Thurstm  sion  of  obedience.    Thurstin  again  said,  he  would  willingly  receive 
tofprofehss  and  embrace  his  benediction ;  but  as  touching  the  profession  of  his 
subjec-    subjection,  that  he  would  not  agree  to.    Then  the  king,  declaring 
the  arch-  his  mind  therein,  signified  unto  Thurstin,  that,  without  his  subjection 
cant°er-of  and  obedience  professed  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  should 
Sndto     no^  enj°y  n*s  consecration  to  be  archbishop  of  York.  Whereunto 
renounce  Thurstin,  nothing  replying  again,  renounced  his  archbishopric,  pro- 
ins  see.    mjgmg?  moreover,  to  make  no  more  claim  unto  it,  nor  to  molest  those 

who  should  enjoy  it. 
a.d.1118.     Shortly  after*  this,  it  happened  that  Pope  Paschal  died;  after 
whom,  as  is  above-rehearsed,  succeeded  Pope  Gelasius,  who  lived  not 
a  year,  and  died  in  France.    Whereupon  the  cardinals,  who  then 
followed  the  said  Pope  Gelasius  unto  Clugny,  created  another  pope 
of  their  own  choosing,  whom  they  called  Calixtus  II.    The  other 
cardinals  who  were  at  Rome  did  choose  another  pope,  called  Gregory, 
of  whom  mention  before  is  made :  about  which  two  popes  much  stir 
there  was  in  Christian  realms.     As  this  Calixtus  was  remaining  in 
France,  and  there  calling  a  general  council  at  Rheims,  as  ye  heard 
Seep.i76.  before,  Thurstin,  the  archbishop  of  York,  desired  license  of  the 
king  to  go  to  the  council,  purposing  there  to  open  the  cause  of  his 
church  ;  which  eftsoons  he  obtained  :  first  promising  the  king  that 
he  would  there  attempt  nothing  that  should  be  prejudicial  to  the 
Thurstin  church  of  Canterbury.     In  the  mean  time  the  king  had  sent  secret 
crS     word  unto  the  pope  by  Rodulph  and  other  procurators,  that  in  no  case 
shopbof    ne  would  consecrate  Thurstin.     Yet,  notwithstanding  the  faithful 
York  by  promise  of  the  pope  made  to  the  king,  so  it  fell  out,  that  the  said 
a-lamst6  pope,  through  the  suit  of  his  cardinals,  whom  Thurstin  had  won  to 
mind!"g'B  nmi5  was  inclined  to  consecrate  him,  and  gave  him  the  pall.  For 
this  deed  the  king  was  sorely  discontented  with  Thurstin,  and  warned 
him  the  entry  of  this  land, 
council       jn  this  council  at  Rheims,  abovementioned,  where  were  gathered 
itheims.  434  prelates,  these  five  principal  acts  were  concluded  : 

1.  That  no  man  should  either  buy  or  sell  any  bishopric,  abbotship,  deanery, 
archdeaconship,  priesthood,  prebendship,  altar,  or  any  ecclesiastical  promotion 
or  benefice,  orders,  consecration,  church-hallowing,  seat  or  stall  within  the 
quire,  or  any  office  ecclesiastical,  under  danger  of  excommunication  if  he  did 
persist. 

2.  That  no  layperson  should  give  investiture  of  any  ecclesiastical  possession; 
and  that  no  spiritual  man  should  receive  any  such  at  any  layman's  hand,  under 
pain  of  deprivation. 

3.  That  no  man  should  invade,  take  away,  or  detain  the  goods  or  possessions 
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of  the  church  ;  but  that  they  should  remain  firm  and  perpetual,  under  pain  of  Henry  I. 
perpetual  curse.  ~a~7~ — 

4.  That  no  bishop  or  priest  should  leave  any  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  benefice  r.\ 

to  any  by  way  of  inheritance.  Adding,  moreover,  that  for  baptism,  chrism,  _ 
annoiling,  or  burial,  no  money  should  be  exacted. 

5.  That  all  priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  should  be  utterly  debarred  and 
sequestered  from  company  of  their  wives  and  concubines,  under  pain  of  exclusion 
from  all  christian  communion. 

The  acts  thus  determined  were  sent  at  once  to  Henry,  the  empe-  The  acts 
ror,  to  see  and  try,  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  whether  tSfem- 
he  would  agree  to  the  canonical  elections,  free  consecration,  and  Peror- 
investing  of  spiritual  persons,  and  to  other  acts  of  the  council.    The  The  em- 
emperor  maketh  answer  again,  that  he  would  lose  nothing  of  that  agreeih 
ancient  custom  which  his  progenitors  had  given  him.    Notwithstand-  not  \° the 

i  r»i  i      •        -  *»    i  i  -ii  pope  s  in- 

mg,  because  oi  the  authority  ot  the  general  council,  he  was  content  vesting, 
to  consent  to  the  residue,  save  only  the  investing  of  ecclesiastical 
function  to  be  taken  from  him,  to  which  he  would  never  agree.1 
Upon  this,  at  the  next  return  of  the  pope  to  the  council,  the  emperor 
was  appointed  to  be  excommunicated ;  which  thing,  when  divers  of 
the  council  did  not  well  like,  and  therefore  did  separate  themselves 
from  the  rest,  the  pope  applying  against  them  the  similitude  of  the 
seventy  disciples  who  were  offended  at  the  Lord,  when  he  taught  them 
of  eating  of  his  flesh  and  blood,  and  therefore  divided  themselves  from 
him,  declaring,  moreover,  to  them,  how  they  who  gathered  not  with 
him  scattered,  and  they  that  were  not  with  him  were  against  him  : 
by  these,  and  such  like  persuasions,  reduced  them  again  to  his  side  ; 
and  so,  by  that  council,  Henry  the  emperor  was  excommunicated.  Henry 

It  was  not  long  after  that  the  pope   came  to    Gisors,   where  Per0Tex- 
Henry,  king  of  England,  resorted  to  him,  desiring,  and  also  obtaining 
of  him,  that  he  would  send  henceforth  no  legate,  nor  permit  any  to  England 
be  sent  from  Rome  to  England,  unless  the  king  himself  should  so  no  legate 
require,  by  reason  of  some  occasion  of  strife,  which  else  could  not  be  g°™e 
otherwise  decided  by  his  own  bishops  at  home.    The  cause  why  the  but  the 
king  required  this  of  the  pope  was,  for  that  certain  Roman  legates  shop  of 
had  been  in  England  a  little  before ;  to  wit,  one  Guido,  and  another  j^161' 
Roman,  named  Anselm,  and  another  also  called  Peter,  who  had  fno^^ 
spoiled  the  realm  of  great  treasure,  as  the  accustomed  manner  of  the  there's 
proud  pope's  legates  is  wont  to  be.2    Also  he  required  of  the  pope  lesates- 
that  he  might  use  and  retain  all  the  customs  used  before  by  his  fore- 
fathers in  England  and  in  Normandy. 

To  these  petitions  the  pope  did  easily  consent,  requiring  again  of  f^J^ 
the  king  that  he  would  license  Thurstin,  the  archbishop  above-named,  of  the 
to  return  with  favour  into  his  realm.    But  that  the  king  utterly  gran?ed 
denied,  unless  he  would  profess  subjection  to  the  church  of  Canter- 
bury,  as  his  predecessors  had  done  before ;  and  excused  himself  by 
his  oath  which  he  before  had  made.    To  this  the  pope  answered 
again,  that  he,  by  his  authority  apostolical,  both  might,  and  would  also, 
easily  dispense  with  him  for  his  promise  or  oath.    Then  the  king  said 
that  he  would  talk  with  his  council  thereof,  and  so  send  him  an  answer 
of  his  mind ;  which  answer  was  this,  That  for  the  love  and  request  of 
the  pope,  he  was  content  that  Thurstin  should  re-enter  his  realm,  and 
quietly  enjoy  his  prelateship,  upon  this  condition,  that  he  would  (as 

(1)  Ex  Roger.  Hoved.  (2)  Guliel.  Malmesb.  de  Pont.  lib.  i. 
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THURSTIN    REINSTATED    IN   THE   SEE   OF  YORK. 


Henry i.  his  predecessors  did)  profess  his  subjection  to  the  church  of  Canter- 
A  jy  bury.  Otherwise,  said  he,  so  long  as  he  was  king,  he  should  never 
1120.  sit  archbishop  of  the  church  of  York.    And  thus  ended  that  meeting 

—  between  the  king  of  England  and  the  pope  for  that  time. 
a.d.1120.     The  year  following,  which  was  a.d.  1120,  the  aforesaid  pope, 
Calixtus,  directeth  his  letters  for  Thurstin  to  the  king,  and  to 
Rodulph,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  in  which  epistles,  by  his  full 
power  apostolical,  he  doth  interdict  both  the  church  of  Canterbury 
and  the  church  of  York,  with  all  the  parish  churches  within  the  same 
cities,  from  all  divine  service,  from  the  burial  also  of  the  dead,  except 
only  the  baptizing  of  children,  and  the  absolution  of  those  who  lie 
dying;  unless,  within  a  month  after  the  receipt  of  the  same,  Thurstin, 
without  any  exaction  of  subjection  made,  were  received  and  admitted 
The  king  to  the  see  of  York,  and  that  the  king  likewise  should  doubtless  be 
peued  to  excommunicated,  except  he  would  consent  unto  the  same.  Where- 
Thurstin  llPon  Thurstin,  for  fear  of  the  pope's  curse,  was  immediately  sent  for 
for  fear  of  and  reconciled  to  the  king,  and  was  placed  quietly  in  his  archiepis- 
cuersPe°pe's  copal  see  of  York. 

a.d.1122.     It  followed  not  long  after,  within  two  years,  that  Rodulph,  areh- 
Friar? rey  bishop  of  Canterbury,  departed ;  in  whose  see  succeeded  after  him 
into  e™-  Gulielmus  de  Turbine.    About  this  time,  in  the  seven  and  twentieth 
land.  °  year  of  the  king's  reign,  the  Grey  Friars,  by  the  procuring  of  the  king, 
a.d. U25.  came  £rsj.  m|0  England,  and  had  their  house  first  at  Canterbury. 
About  the  same  season,  or  a  little  before,  the  king  called  a  council  at 
London,  where  the  spiritualty  of  England,  not  knowing  to  what 
purpose  it  was  required,  condescended  to  the  king  to  have  the 
punishment  of  married  priests :  by  reason  of  which  grant,  whereof  the 
paiSor   spir^ua^y  afterwards  much  repented,  the  priests,  paying  a  certain 
their      fine  to  the  king,  were  suffered  to  retain  their  wives  still,  whereby 
Thees'     the  king  gathered  no  small  sum  of  money.1    At  this  time  began  the 
SSm  ^rs^  f°undation  of  the  monastery  called  Gisburn,  in  Cleveland, 
buiided.       It  was  above  touched,  how  Matilda,  or  Maud,  daughter  to  King 
Appendix.  Henry,  was  married  to  Henry  V.  the  emperor;    who,  after  the 
decease  of  the  said  emperor,  her  husband,  returned  about  this  time 
with  the  imperial  crown  to  her  father  in  Normandy,  bringing  with 
James's   ^ier        nanc^  °^        James  ;   for  joy  whereof  the  king  buiided 
hand.     the  abbey  of  Reading,  where  the  said  hand  was  reposed.  This 
SSymg  Matilda  was  received  by  the  said  council  to  be  next  heir  to  the 
founded,  king,  her  father,  in  possession  of  the  English  crown,  for  lack  of 
bornof11'  issue  male ;  and  soon  after  she  was  sent  over  to  Normandy,  to 
the'em-'  man7  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Anjou,  of  whom  came  Henry  II., 
press      who,  after  Stephen,  was  king  of  England.    About  this  time  also  was 
The  113  founded  the  priory  of  Norton,  in  the  province  of  Chester,  by  one 
Ctron°f  William  Fitz-Nigelle. 

founded.  In  the  stories  of  Polycln'onicon,  Jornalensis,  and  Polydore,  is 
ribie6  r"  declared,  how  King  Henry  was  troubled  greatly  with  three  sundry 
thekin^  visions  appearing  unto  him  by  night.  The  first  was  of  a  great  mul- 
titude of  husbandmen  of  the  country,  who  appeared  to  fly  upon  him 
with  their  mattocks  and  instruments,  requiring  of  him  his  debt  which 
he  did  owe  unto  them.  In  the  second,  he  saw  a  great  number  of 
soldiers  and  harnessed  men  coming  fiercely  upon  him.    In  the  third, 

(1)  Ex  Roger.  Hoved.  7  ;  et  Malinesb.  Gisburnens.  Hunting,  lib.  vii. 
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he  saw  a  company  of  prelates  and  churchmen,  threatening  him  with  Henry  i. 
their  bishops1  staves,  and  fiercely  approaching  upon  him  ;  whereupon   ^  D 
being  dismayed,  in  all  haste  he  ran  and  took  his  sword  to  defend  1125. 
himself,  finding  there  none  to  strike.    Who  afterward  asking  counsel  " 
concerning  these  visions,  was  monished  by  one  of  his  physicians 
named  Grimbald,  by  repentance,  alms,  and  amendment  of  life,  to 
make  some  amends  to  God  and  to  his  country,  whom  he  offended. 
Which  three  vows  thus  being  made,  the  next  year  after  he  went  to  Three 
England ;  where  he,  being  upon  the  seas  in  a  great  tempest  with  his 
daughter  Matilda,  remembered  there  his  three  vows  ;  and  so  coming  A.D.1131. 
to  the  land,  for  performance  of  the  same,  first  released  unto  the 
commons  the  Dane-gilt  which  his  father  and  brother  before  had  Dane-giit 
renewed.    Secondly,  he  went  to  St.  Edmundsbury,  where  he  showed  released- 
great  benefits  to  the  churchmen.    Thirdly,  he  procured  justice  to  be 
administered  more  rightly  throughout  his  realm,  &c.     Also  he 
ordained  and  erected  a  new  bishopric  at  Carlisle. 

In  the  three  and  thirtieth  year  of  this  king's  reign  (as  witnesseth  The  city 
a  certain  author)  a  great  part  of  the  city  of  London,  with  the  church  SaSh1!! 
of  St.  Paul,  was  burned  with  fire  in  Whitsun  week.  London 

After  Calixtus  (whose  story  and  time  is  before  discoursed)  sue-  Honorius 
ceeded  Pope  Honorius  II. ;  notwithstanding  that  the  cardinals  had  ll- 
elected  another,  yet  he,  by  the  means  of  certain  citizens,  obtained 
the  papacy,  a.d.  1124.    About  the  second  year  of  his  induction,  as  Antn<ax 
is  to  be  read  in  Mat.  Paris,  there  was  a  certain  legate  of  his,  called 
John  de  Crema,  sent  down  to  England  from  the  pope  for  the  redress 
I  cannot  well  tell  whereof ;  but,  indeed,  the  chief  purpose  of  his 
coming,  as  of  all  others  after  him  in  those  days,  was  to  fill  their 
pouches  with  English  money,  as  may  further  appear  by  their  pro- 
ceedings.   This  legate  coming  then  with  the  pope's  letters  directed 
both  into  England  and  Scotland,  after  he  had  well  refreshed  himself 
in  bishops1  houses,  and  amongst  the  abbots,  at  length  resorted  to 
London,  where  he  assembled  the  whole  clergy  together,  inquiring  of  a  Romish 
priests'  concubines,  otherwise  called  their  wives,  and  made  thereupon  concern- 
a  statute  in  the  said  synod  of  London,  after  this  tenor  i1  "  To  priests,  in&  , 
deacons,  subdeacons,  and  canons,  we  do  utterly  inhibit,  by  authority  wivesand 
apostolical,  all  manner  of  society  and  conversation  with  all  kinds  of  SJeS" 
women,  except  only  their  mother,  sister,  or  aunt,  or  such  whereof  can  Ap*™dix 
rise  no  suspicion.    And  whosoever  shall  be  found  to  violate  this 
decree,  being  convict  thereof,  shall  sustain  thereby  the  loss  of  all  that 
he  hath  by  his  order.    Moreover,  amongst  kindred  or  such  as  be  Marriage 
joined  in  affinity,  we  forbid  matrimony  unto  the  seventh  generation.11  fortheden 
But  see  how  God  worketh  against  such  ungodly  proceedings.  The 
next  night  after,  it  happened  the  same  cardinal,  ruffling  and  revelling  see 
with  his  concubines,  to  be  apprehended  in  the  same  vice  whereof  he  ppev 
had  so  straitly  given  out  precepts  the  day  before,  to  the  no  little  slander 
and  shame,  as  Matthew  Paris  doth  write,  of  the  whole  clergy. 

Unto  a.d.  ]  125,  lived  Henry  V.  the  emperor,  after  he  had  reigned 
twenty  years,  dying  without  issue,  as  is  before  mentioned.  Next  after 
Henry,  the  imperial  crown  came  unto  Lothaire,  duke  of  Saxony. 

(1)  "  Presbyteris,  diaconibus,  subdiaconibus,  et  canonicis,  uxorum,  concubinarum,  et  omnium 
omnino  foeminarum  contubernia  authoritate  apostolica  inhibemus,  praeter  matrem,  aut  sororem, 
vel  amitam,  aut  ejusmodi  mulieres  quae  omniuo  careant  suspicione.  Et  qui  decreti  hujus 
violator  extiterit  (confessus  vel  convictus)  ruinam  ordinis  patiatur.  Inter  consanguineos  seu 
affinitate  propinquos,  usque  ad  septimam  generationem,  matrimonia  contrahi  prohibemus." 
iSimeou  Dunelm.,  hoc  anno  :  Wilkins,  Cone.  Gen.  torn  i  p.  408. — Ed.] 
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Henry  i.      Certain  historians,1  as  Hugo,  Platina,  Sabellicus,  &c,  make  men- 
A  P)    tion  of  one  Arnulph,  in  the  time  of  this  Pope  Honorius  II.  Some 
1128.   say  lie  was  archbishop  of  Lyons.    Trithemius  saith  he  was  a  priest, 
whose  history,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  Trithemius,  I  will  briefly  in  English 
The  his-  express.    About  this  time,  saith  he,  in  the  days  of  Honorius  II.,  one 
Anmiph,  Arnulph,  priest,  a  man  zealous  and  of  great  devotion,  and  a  worthy 
preacher  Preacner>  came  to  Rome,  which  Arnulph,  in  his  preaching,  rebuked 
see,    the  dissolute  and  lascivious  looseness,  incontinency,  avarice,  and  im- 
moderate pride  of  the  clergy,  provoking  all  to  follow  Christ  and  his 
apostles  in  their  poverty  rather,  and  in  pureness  of  life.    By  reason 
whereof  this  man  was  well  accepted,  and  highly  liked  of  the  nobility 
of  Rome  for  a  true  disciple  of  Christ ;  but  of  the  cardinals  and  the 
clergy  he  was  no  less  hated  than  favoured  of  the  other,  insomuch  that 
privily,  in  the  night  season,  they  took  him  and  destroyed  him.  This 
his  martyrdom,  saith  he,  was  revealed  to  him  before  from  God  by  an 
angel,  he  being  in  the  desert,  when  he  was  sent  forth  to  preach  at 
Arpendi*.  Rome  ;  whereupon  he  said  to  them  publicly  with  these  words :  "  I 
know,11  saith  he,  "  ye  seek  my  life,  and  know  you  will  shortly  make 
me  away  privily :  but  why  ?    Because  I  preach  to  you  the  truth,  and 
blame  your  pride,  stoutness,  avarice,  incontinency,  with  your  unmea- 
surable  greediness  in  getting  and  heaping  up  riches,  therefore  be  you 
displeased  with  me.    I  take  here  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  that  I 
have  preached  to  you  that  I  was  commanded  of  the  Lord.    But  you 
contemn  me  and  your  Creator,  who  by  his  only-begotten  Son  hath 
redeemed  you.    And  no  marvel  if  you  seek  my  death,  being  a  sinful 
person,  preaching  unto  you  the  truth,  when  as  if  St.  Peter  were  here 
this  day  and  rebuked  your  vices,  which  do  so  multiply  above  all  mea- 
sure, you  would  not  spare  him  neither."    And  having  expressed  this 
with  a  loud  voice,  he  said  moreover :  "  For  my  part  I  am  not  afraid 
to  suffer  death  for  the  truth's  sake ;  but  this  I  say  to  you,  that  God 
will  look  upon  your  impurities,  and  will  be  revenged  ;  for  you,  being 
full  of  all  impurity,  play  the  blind  guides  to  the  people  committed  to 
you,  leading  them  the  way  to  hell ;  but  God  is  a  God  of  vengeance." 
Thus  the  hatred  of  the  clergy  being  incensed  against  him  for  preach- 
ing truth,  they  conspired  against  him,  and  so  laying  privy  wait  for 
Amuiph,  him,  took  him  and  drowned  him.2    Sabellicus  and  Platina  say  they 
hanged  him. 


See 
l?pe7iriix. 


A^book"'      In  the  second  tome  of  the  General  Councils,  printed  at  Cologne, 


parStum,"  is  mentioned  a  certain  book  called  "  Opusculum  Tripartitum,"  written, 
Jao"ears  as  tne  co^ector  °f  the  councils  supposeth,  above  four  hundred  years 
ago-       ago,  either  of  this  Arnulph,  or  just  about  the  same  time.    In  this 
Appendix,  book,  the  writer  complaineth  of  many  enormities  and  abuses  in  the 
church.    First,  of  the  number  of  holy  days,  declaring  what  occasions  of 
vice  grew  thereby,  according  unto  the  common  saying  of  naughty 
women,  who  say,  they  vantage  more  in  one  holy  day  than  in  fifty 
other  days  besides. 

Item,  he  complaineth  of  the  curious  singing  in  cathedral  churches, 
whereby  many  be  occasioned  to  bestow  much  good  time,  yea,  many 
years,  about  the  same,  which  otherwise  they  might  give  to  the 
learning  of  better  sciences. 


Appendix. 


(lj  This  and  the  next  page  are  translated  from  Illyricns,  cols.  1432,  1448.    See  Appendix.— Ed. 
(2)  Ex  Trithemio.    [Chron.  Hirsaug.  Ed.  Francof  1601,  p.  121,  an.  1128  :  t'  e  text  has  been  col' 
rdted,  and  some  slight  corrections  introduced. — Ed.] 
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Likewise  he  complaineth  of  the  rabble  and  the  multitude  of  Henry  i. 
begging  friars,  and  religious  men  and  professed  women,  showing  ~XdT" 
what  great  occasion  of  idle  and  uncomely  life  cometh  thereof.  1130. 

Also  of  the  inconsiderate  promotion  of  evil  prelates,  and  of  their 
great  negligence  in  correcting  and  reforming  the  evil  demeanour 
of  the  people. 

Item,  of  the  great  wantonness  and  lasciviousness  in  their  servants 
and  families,  concerning  their  excessive  wearing  of  apparel. 

Item,  he  complaineth  also  of  the  outrageous  and  excessive  gains 
that  prelates  and  others  under  them  take  for  their  seal,  especially  of 
officials,  scribes,  and  such  like ;  who  give  out  the  seal  they  care  not 
how,  nor  wherefore,  so  they  may  gain  money. 

He  complaineth  in  like  manner,  that  prelates  be  so  slack  and 
negligent  in  looking  to  the  residents  in  their  benefices. 

Further,  he  lamenteth  the  rash  giving  of  benefices  to  parsons, 
vicars,  and  curates,  not  for  any  godliness  or  learning  in  them,  but 
for  favour  or  friendship,  or  intercession,  or  else  for  hope  of  some 
gain,  whereof  springeth  this  great  ignorance  in  the  church. 

After  this,  he  noteth  in  prelates,  how  they  waste  and  expend  the 
goods  of  the  church  in  superfluities  ;  or  upon  their  kinsfolks,  or 
other  worse  ways,  which  should  rather  be  spent  on  the  poor. 

Next,  in  the  tenth  chapter  he  complaineth,  that  through  the 
negligence  of  men  of  the  church,  especially  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  books  and  monuments  of  the  old  councils,  and  also  of  the  new, 
are  not  to  be  found,  which  should  be  reserved  and  kept  in  all 
cathedral  churches. 

Item,  that  many  prelates  be  so  cold  in  doing  their  duties.  Also  he 
reproacheth  the  unchaste  and  voluptuous  demeanour  of  ecclesiastical 
persons  by  the  example  of  storks,  whose  nature  is,  saith  he,  that  if 
any  of  their  company,  leaving  his  own  mate,  joineth  with  any 
other,  all  the  rest  fly  upon  him,  whether  it  be  he  or  she,  beat  him, 
and  pluck  his  feathers  off :  44  What  then,"  saith  he,  44  ought  good 
prelates  to  do  to  such  a  person  of  their  company,  whose  filthiness 
and  corrupt  life  both  defile  so  many,  and  stinketh  in  the  whole 
church  ?" 

Again,  forasmuch  as  we  read  in  the  first  book  of  Esdras  (chap,  ix.),  Amend- 
that  he,  purging  Israel  of  strange  women,  began  first  with  the  priests ;  iffefii-st. 
so  now  likewise  in  the  purging  and  correcting  of  all  sorts  of  men,  JjjJJtiw 
first  the  purgation  ought  to  begin  with  these,  according  as  it  is  priests, 
written  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  44  Begin  first  with  my  sanctuary."" 

Moreover,  seeing  that  in  the  time  of  Philip,  king  of  France,  the  The 
whole  realm  was  interdicted,  for  that  the  king  had  a  woman  for  his  ^S^f 
wife,  who  could  not  be  his  wife  by  law ;  and  again,  seeing  in  these  j?*"- 
our  days  the  king  of  Portugal  hath  been  sequestered  from  his  dominion  King  of 
by  the  authority  of  the  church,  being  thought  not  sufficient  to  govern  ;  depS! 
— what  then  ought  to  be  said  to  the  prelate  who  abuseth  other  men's  Appse™diIi 
wives,  and  virgins  and  nuns,  who  also  is  found  unhable  and  insufficient 
to  take  upon  him  the  charge  of  souls  ? 

About  a.d.  1128,  the  order  of  the  knights  of  the  Rhodes,  called 
Johannites,  also  the  order  of  Templars,  rose  up.  oVthe ts 

After  Honorius,  next  in  the  same  usurpation  succeeded  Pope  J^em. 
Innocent  II.,  a.d.  1130.    But  as  it  was  with  his  predecessors  before  piars. 
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Henry  i.  him,  that  at  every  mutation  of  new  popes,  came  new  perturbations, 
~A/dT  and  commonly  never  a  pope  was  elected  but  some  other  was  set 
1135.  up  against  him,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  three  popes  together,  so 
likewise  it  happened  with  this  Innocent ;  for  after  he  was  chosen,  the 
Huriv     Romans  elected  another  pope,  named  Anacletus.     Betwixt  these 
burly"  be-  two  popes  there  was  much  ado,  and  great  conflicts,  through  the 
pipes"     partaking  of  Roger,  duke  of  Sicily,  taking  Anacletus's  part  against 
Innocent  until  Lothaire  the  emperor  came  ;   who,   rescuing  Inno- 
cent, drove  Roger  out  of  Italy.     Our  stories  record,  that  King 
Henry  was  one  of  the  great  helps  in  setting  up  and  maintaining  this 
Pope  Innocent  against  Anacletus.1 

Amongst  many  other  things,  this  pope  decreed  that  whosoever  did 
strike  a  priest  or  clerk,  being  shaven,  he  should  be  excommunicated, 
and  not  be  absolved  but  only  by  the  pope  himself. 
Death  of      About  the  time  of  doing  these  things,  a.d.  1135,  King  Henry, 
He'Syi.  being  in  Normandy,  as  some  say,  by  taking  there  a  fall  from  his 
a.d.1135.  horse,  or,  as  others  say,  by  taking  a  surfeit  in  eating  lampreys,  fell 
sick  and  died,  after  he  had  reigned  over  the  realm  of  England  five 
and  thirty  years  and  odd  months,  leaving  for  his  heirs  Matilda,  tht: 
empress,  his  daughter,  with  her  young  son  Henry  to  succeed  him,  to 
whom  all  the  prelates  and  nobility  of  the  realm  were  sworn.  But, 
contrary  to  their  oath  made  to  Matilda,  in  the  presence  of  her  father 
before,  William,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  nobles  of  the 
realm,  crowned  Stephen,  earl  of  Boulogne,  and  sister's  son  to  King 
Appendix.  Henry,  upon  St.  Stephen's  day,  in  Christmas  week  ;  which  archbishop 
the  next  year  after  died,  being,  as  it  was  thought,  justly  punished  for 
his  perjury.    And  many  other  lords,  who  did  accordingly,  went  not 
quit  without  punishment.     In  the  like  justice  of  punishment  is 
numbered  also  Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury ;  who,  contrary  unto  his 
oath,  being  a  great  doer  in  the  coronation  of  Stephen,  was  appre- 
hended of  the  same  king,  and  miserably,  but  justly,  extermined. 

A  certain  written  English  story2  I  have,  which  addeth  more,  and 
saith,  that  King  Stephen,  having  many  foes  in  divers  quarters  keeping 
their  holds  and  castles  against  him,  went  to  Oxford,  and  took  the 
The  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  put  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  so  led  him 
oTs^rum  to  the  castle  of  Vies,  that  was  his,  and  commanded  them  to  render 
?o1inLin"  UP  tne  castle,  or  he  would  slay  and  hang  their  bishop.  Which  castle 
taken  being  given  up,  the  king  took  the  spoil  thereof.  The  like  also  he 
prisoner;,.  ^.^  ^e  bishop  of  Lincoln,  named  Alexander  ;  whom  in  like 

Appendix.  manner  ^e  ie(j  jn  a  r0pe  t0  a  castle  of  that  bishop's,  that  was  upon 
Trent,  and  bade  them  deliver  up  the  castle,  or  else  he  would  lian£ 
their  lord  before  their  gate.  Long  it  was  before  the  castle  was  given 
up ;  yet  at  length  the  king  obtaining  it,  there  entered  and  took  all 
the  treasure  of  the  bishop,  &c.  Roger  Hoveden3  and  Fabian 
alleging  a  certain  old  author,  whom  I  cannot  find,  refer  a  great  cause 
of  this  perjury  unto  one  Hugh  Bigot,  sometime  steward  with  Kino 
Henry ;  who,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  said  Henry,  came 
into  England,  and  before  the  said  archbishop,  and  other  lords  of  the 
land,  took  wilfully  an  oath,  and  swore,  that  he  was  present  a  little 
before  the  king's  death,  when  King  Henry  admitted  for  his  heir,  to 


(1)  Gisbum.  (2)  Ex  Chron.  Angli.  incerti  autoris. 

(3)  Roger  Hoved.  in  Vit.  Steph.    Ex  Fab.  in  Vit.  Steph. 
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be  king  after  him,  Stephen  his  nephew,  forasmuch  as  Matilda  his  stephm. 
daughter  had  discontented  him.    Whereunto  the  archbishop,  with   a.  D. 
the  other  lords,  gave  too  hasty  credence.     But  this  Hugh,  saith  1135. 
he,  scaped  not  unpunished,  for  he  died  miserably  in  a  short  time 
after.1 '  Albeit  all  this  may  be  supposed  rather  to  be  wrought  not 
without  the  practice  of  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  other 
prelates  by  his  setting  on,  which  Henry  was  brother  to  King 
Stephen. 


STEPHEN.2 

Thus,  when  King  Stephen,  contrary  unto  his  oath  made  before  a.  d. 
to  Matilda,  the  empress,  had  taken  upon  him  the  crown,  as  is  above  1135. 
said,  he  swore  before  the  lords  at  Oxford,  that  he  would  not  hold 
the  benefices  that  were  voided,  and  that  he  would  remit  the  Dane- 
gilt,  with  many  other  things,  which  afterwards  he  little  performed. 
Moreover,  because  he  dreaded  the  coming  of  the  empress,  he  gave 
license  to  his  lords,  every  one  to  build  upon  his  own  ground  strong  Building 
castles  or  fortresses,  as  they  liked.    All  the  time  of  his  reign  he  was  m  Eng- 
vexed  with  wars,  but  especially  with  David,  king  of  the  Scots,  with  land- 
whom  he  was  at  length  accorded  :  but  yet  the  Scottish  king  did  him 
no  homage,  because  he  was  sworn  to  Matilda,  the  empress.  Notwith- 
standing this,  Henry,  the  eldest  son  to  King  David,  did  homage  to 
King  Stephen.    But  he,  after  repenting  thereof,  entered  into  North-  The 
umberland  with  a  great  host,  and  burnt  and  slew  the  people  in  most  JftSF 
cruel  wise,  neither  sparing  man,  woman,  nor  child.    Such  as  were  Jj^da^ 
with  child  they  ripped  up  ;   the  children  they  tossed  upon  their  Engiish- 
spears1  points  ;  and  laying  the  priests  upon  the  altars,  they  mangled  men" 
and  cut  them  all  to  pieces,  after  a  most  terrible  manner.   But  by  the 
manhood  of  the  English  lords  and  soldiers,  and  through  the  means  of 
Thurstin,  archbishop  of  York,  they  were  met  withal,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  slain,  David  their  king  being  constrained  to  give 
up  Henry,  his  son,  as  hostage  for  surety  of  peace.    In  the  mean  time, 
King  Stephen  was  occupied  in  the  south  countries,  besieging  divers 
castles  of  divers  bishops  and  other  lords,  and  took  them  by  force,  and 
fortified  them  with  his  knights  and  servants,  with  intent  to  withstand 
the  empress,  whose  coming  he  ever  feared. 

About  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  Matilda,  the  empress,  came  into  AD 
England  out  of  Normandy,  and  by  the  aid  of  Robert,  earl  of 


1140. 

Maud, the 
empress, 

Gloucester,  and  Ranulph,  of  Chester,  made  strong  war  upon  King  g™fajj° 
Stephen.    In  the  end  the  king's  party  was  chased,  and  himself  taken  against 
prisoner,  and  sent  to  Bristol,  there  to  be  kept  in  sure  hold.    The  Stephen' 
same  day  when  King  Stephen  should  join  his  battle,  it  is  said  in  a  gone?.pri" 
certain  old  chronicle  before  mentioned,  that  he  being  at  the  mass 
(which  then  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  said  before  the  king),  as  he  went 
to  offer  up  his  taper,  it  brake  in  two  ;  and  when  the  mass  was  done, 
(at  what  time  the  king  should  have  been  houseled)  the  rope  whereby 
the  pix3  did  hang  did  break,  and  the  pix  fell  down  upon  the  altar. 

(1)  Ex  Fabian. 

(2)  Edition  1563,  p.  34.    Ed.  1583,  p.  200.    Ed.  1596,  p.  182.    Ed.  1684,  vol.  i.  p.  226.— Ed. 

(3)  The  pix  is  a  small  box  containing  the  consecrated  wafer,  which  the  papists  call  the  host,  to 
which  they  may  be  seen  paying  their  adorations  — Ed. 
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Stephen      After  this  battle,  the  queen,  King  Stephen's  wife,  lying  then  in  Kent, 
A.  D.  made  great  labour  to  the  empress  and  her  council,  to  have  the  king 
1143.  delivered  and  put  into  some  house  of  religion,  but  could  not  obtain 
~~  it.    Also  the  Londoners  made  great  suit  to  the  said  empress,  to  have 
and  to  use  again  St.  Edward's  laws,  and  not  the  laws  of  her  father, 
which  were  more  strict  and  strange  unto  them  than  the  others.  When 
they  could  not  obtain  this  of  her  and  her  council,  the  citizens  of 
London,  being  therewith  discontented,  would  have  taken  the  empress; 
but  she  having  knowledge  thereof,  fled  privily  from  London  to  Ox- 
ford.   But  the  Kentish-men  and  Londoners,  taking  the  king's  part, 
joined  battle  against  the  empress  ;  when  the  aforesaid  Robert,  earl  of 
Stephen,  Gloucester,  and  base  brother  to  the  empress,  was  taken,  and  so,  by 

bert,  earl 

exchange,  both  the  king  and  earl  Robert  were  delivered  out  of  prison. 
SesSr.de-  Then  Stephen,  without  delay  gathering  to  him  a  strong  army,  straitly 
nvered  by  pursued  the  aforesaid  Matilda,  or  Maud,  with  her  friends,  besieging1 
'  them  in  the  castle  of  Oxford,  in  the  siege  whereof  fell  a  great  snow 
and  frost,  so  hard,  that  a  man  well  laden  might  pass  over  the  water ; 
upon  which  occasion,  the  empress  bethinking  herself,  appointed  with 
her  friends  and  retinue,  clothed  in  white  sheets,  and  issuing  out  by  a 
postern  gate,  went  upon  the  ice  over  Thames,  and  so  escaped  to 
Wallingford.1    After  this,  the  king  (the  castle  being  gotten),  when 
he  found  not  the  empress,  was  much  displeased,  and  molested  the 
country  round  about  divers  ways.    In  conclusion,  he  pursued  the 
empress  and  her  company  so  hard,  that  he  caused  them  to  fly  the 
realm,  which  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign. 
a.d.1143.     The  second  year  after  this,  which  was  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
there  was  a  parliament  held  in  London,  to  which  all  the  bishops  of  the 
realm  resorted,  and  there  denounced  the  king  accursed,  and  all  those 
with  him,  who  did  any  hurt  to  the  church,  or  to  any  minister  thereof. 
Whereupon  the  king  began  somewhat  to  amend  his  conditions  for  a 
certain  space,  but  afterward,  as  my  story  saith,  was  as  ill  as  he  was 
before ;  but  what  the  causes  were,  my  author  maketh  no  mention, 
-me  de-       To  return  again  to  the  story  :  the  empress,  compelled,  as  is  said,  to 
GToffen-  %  tne  realm,  returned  again  into  Normandy,  to  Geoffery  Plantagenet 
pianta-    her  husband,  who,  after  he  had  valiantly  won  and  defended  the  duchy  of 
genet'     Normandy,  against  the  puissance  of  King  Stephen  a  long  time,  ended 
his  life,  leaving  Henry,  his  son,  to  succeed  him  in  that  dukedom.  In 
the  mean  while,  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  the  earl  of  Chester, 
who  were  strong  of  people,  had  divers  conflicts  with  the  king,  inso- 
much that  at  a  battle  at  Wilton,  between  them,  the  king  was  well 
nigh  taken,  but  yet  escaped  with  much  difficulty. 
Henry,       It  was  not  long  before  Eustace,  son  to  King  Stephen,  who  had 
Norman-  married  the  French  king's  sister,  made  war  on  Duke  Henry  of  Nor- 
En-ianT  mandy,  but  prevailed  not.    Soon  after,  the  said  Henry,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  the  quarrel  of  his  mother  Matilda,  with  a  great  puissance 
entered  England,  and  at  the  first  won  the  castle  of  Malmesbury,  then 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  afterward  the  town  of  Nottingham,  with 
other  holds  and  castles,  as  of  Wallingford,  and  other  places.  Thus, 
between  him  and  the  king  were  fought  manv  battles,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  realm.    During  that  time,  fiustace,  the  king's  son, 
departed  ;  upon  which  occasion  the  king  caused  Theobald,  arch- 

(1)  Ex  incerti  authoris  Chronico. 
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bishop  of  Canterbury,  who  succeeded  next  after  William,  above  men-  Stephen. 
tioned,  to  make  overtures  to  the  duke  for  peace,  which  was  concluded   A  D 
between  them  upon  this  condition, — that  Stephen,  during  his  lifetime, 
should  hold  the  kingdom,  and  Henry,  in  the  mean  time,  be  proclaimed 
heir  apparent,  in  the  chief  cities  throughout  the  realm.    These  things  Peace 
done,  Duke  Henry  taketh  his  journey  into  Normandy,  King  Stephen  K*ngeen 
and  his  son  William  bringing  him  on  his  way,  where  William,  the  ^PDuke 
king's  son,  taking  up  his  horse  before  his  father,  had  a  fall,  and  brake  Henry, 
his  leg,  and  so  was  had  to  Canterbury.     The  same  year,  about  Death  of 
October,  King  Stephen,  as  some  say  for  sorrow,  ended  his  life,  after  ^Lii. 
he  had  reigned  nineteen  years  perjuredly. 

As  Theobald  succeeded  William,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  so  in 
York,  after  Thurstin,  succeeded  William,  who  was  called  St.  William 
of  York,  and  was  poisoned  in  his  chalice  by  his  chaplains. 

In  the  time  of  this  king,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  Theo- 
bald, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  legate  to  the  pope,  did  hold 
a  council  in  London.  In  this  council  first  began  new-found  appella- 
tions from  councils  to  the  pope,  found  out  by  Henry,  bishop  of 
Winchester ;  for,  as  the  words  of  mine  author  do  record,  "  In  Anglia 
nam  que  appellationes  in  usu  non  erant,  donee  eas  Henricus  Winton- 
iensis  episcopus,  dum  legatus  esset,  malo  suo  crudeliter  intrusit.  In 
eodem  nanrque  concilio  ad  Romani  pontificis  audientiam  ter  appella- 
tum  est,"  &c.  That  is,  "  for  appellations  before  were  not  in  use  in 
England,  till  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  being  then  the  pope's 
legate,  brought  them  cruelly  in,  to  his  own  hurt.  For  in  that  council 
appeal  was  thrice  made  to  the  bishop  of  Rome."  a.  d.  1151, 

In  the  time  of  King  Stephen  died  Gratian,  a  monk  of  Bologna,  Gratian, 
who  compiled  a  book  of  papal  decrees,  called  '  Decretum  ; '  also  his  o?Theler 
brother,  Peter  Lombard,  bishop  of  Paris,  who  is  called  '  the  Master 
of  Sentences,'  compiled  his  four  books  of  the  '  Sentences.1    These  peter 
two  brethren  were  the  greatest  doers  in  finding  out  and  establishing  maTtS 
this  blind  opinion  of  the  sacrament,  that  only  the  similitude  of  bread  £°cspesn~ 
and  wine  remained,  but  not  the  substance  of  them  ;  and  this  they  call  ^ 
the  spiritual  understanding  of  the  mystery,  and  therefore  no  marvel 
if  the  sun  in  those  days  were  seen  black  and  dim. 

Some  also  affirm,  that  Petrus  Comestor,  writer  of  the  Scholastical 
History,  was  the  third  brother  to  these  above-named. 

At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  said  King  Stephen,  was 
also  Hugo,  surnamed  "  De  Sancto  Victore  f1  about  the  which  time, 
as  Polychronicon  reciteth,  lived  and  died  Bernard  of  Clairvaux. 

The  author  of  the  history  called  '  Jornalensis,'  maketh  also 
mention  of  Hildegard,  the  nun  and  prophetess,  in  Almain,  as  having 
lived  in  the  same  age  ;  concerning  whose  prophecy  against  the  friars, 
hereafter  (by  the  grace  of  Christ)  more  shall  be  said,  when  we  come 
to  recite  the  order  and  number  of  friars  and  religious  men  crept  into 
the  church  of  Christ. 

We  read,  moreover,  of  one  named  Johannes  de  Temponbus,  who, 
by  the  affirmance  of  most  of  our  old  histories,  lived  three  hundred 
and  sixty-one  years,  servant  once  to  Charlemagne,  and  in  the  reign  Ap£%diXt 
of  Stephen  king  of  England  died.1 

In  the  days  also  of  this  king,  and  by  him,  was  builded  the  abbey 

(1)  Polychron.  lib.  vii.   Continuator  Henr.  Hunt.  Jornalensis  in  Vita  Steph.  Nichol.  Trivet,  Sen. 
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st(vhen-  of  Fevershain,  where  his  son  and  he  were  buried.  He  builded  the 
A. D.    monastery  of  Furness,  and  that  of  Fountains;  also  the  castle  of 

Wallingford,  with  a  number  of  other  castles  more. 
Appendix.      During  the  time  of  the  said  King  Stephen,  a.d.  1144,  the  mise- 
crudfiedS  raD^e  Jews  crucified  a  child  in  the  city  of  Norwich.1 
a  cMid  at      Much  about  the  same  time  came  up  the  order  of  the  Gilbertines,  by 
TheVrder  one  Gilbert,  son  to  Jacoline  de  Sempringham,  a  knight  of  Lincolnshire. 
Giiber-        Mention  hath  been  made  before  of  certain  English  councils  holden 
tines.      in  the  time  of  this  king,  where,  in  one  of  them,  under  Theobald  the 
Appendix,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it  was  decreed  that  bishops  should  live 
more  discreetly  ;  should  teach  their  flock  more  diligently  ;  that  reading 
of  Scriptures  should  be  more  usual  in  abbeys ;  that  priests  should  not 
The  (      be  rulers  of  worldly  matters  ;  and  that  they  should  learn  and  teach 
^ayer    the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed  in  English.2 

creecMn      Matthew  Paris3  writeth,  how  Stephen,  king  of  England,  in  these 
English,  days  reserved  to  himself  the  right  and  authority  of  bestowing  spiritual 
livings,  and  investing  prelates.    At  that  time,  also,  Lothaire,  the 
emperor,  began  to  do  the  like,  in  recovering  again  the  right  and  pri- 
vilege taken  away  from  Henry,  his  predecessor,  had  not  Bernard  given 
him  contrary  counsel,  a.d.  1138. 
cursing       Here  came  into  the  church  the  manner  of  cursing  with  book,  bell, 
book, bell,  and  candle,  devised  in  the  council  of  London,  holden  by  William, 
d?ed  °an  bishop  of  Winchester,  under  Pope  Celestine,  who  succeeded  after 
Innocent,  a.d.  1144. 

Also  to  Lothaire,  succeeded  in  the  imperial  crown,  Conrad  III.,4  the 
nephew  of  Henry  V.  beforementioned,  who  alone,  of  many  emperors, 
is  not  found  to  receive  the  crown  at  the  pope's  hand,  a.d.  1138. 

In  the  days  of  this  emperor,  who  reigned  fifteen  years,  wrere  divers 
popes,  as  Celestine  II.,  Lucius  II.,  Eugene  III.,  at  which  time  the 
Komans  went  about  to  recover  their  former  old  manner  of  choosing 
their  consuls  and  senators.    But  the  popes,  then  being  in  their  ruff, 
in  no  case  would  abide  it ;  whereupon  arose  many  commotions,  with 
JiuPsenu  mncn  civil  war  amongst  them,  insomuch  that  Pope  Lucius,  sending 
warring   for  aid  to  the  emperor,  who  otherwise  hindered  at  that  time  could  not 
theTena-  come,  armed  his  soldiers,  thinking  to  invade  them,  or  else  to  destroy 
tors-       them  in  their  senate-house.    But  this  coming  to  their  knowledge 
beforehand,  the  people  were  all  in  array,  and  much  ado  was  among 
them ;  Pope  Lucius  being  also  among  them  in  the  fight,  and  well 
pelted  with  stones  and  blows,  lived  not  long  after.    Likewise  Pope 
spiritual  Eugene  after  him,  pursuing  the  Romans  for  the  same  matter,  first 
mimka-  did  curse  them  with  excommunication ;   and  afterwards,   when  he 
Ssedin  saw  that  would  not  serve,  he  came  with  his  host,  and  so  compelled 
temporal  them  at  length  to  seek  peace,  and  to  take  his  conditions,  which  were 

causes.  J  \ 

(1)  Nichol.  Trivet,  et  alii.  (2)  Malmesb.  (3)  Matth.  Paris,  lib.  Chron.  iv. 

(4)  In  the  reign  of  Conrad,  in  consequence  of  some  advantages  obtained  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
East,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  a  learned  and  eloquent  man,  whose  lecture  to  the  pope  may  be  seen  in 
Dupin's  Eccles.  Hist.  cent,  xii.,  began  to  rouse  the  minds  of  the  western  nations,  and  directed 
their  thoughts  to  the  second  crusade,  a.d.  1146.  Conrad  III.,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  set  forward 
with  a  numerous  army  to  the  East ;  but  in  November,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  unexpectedly 
attacked  by  the  sultan  of  Iconium,  and  his  army  destroyed.  We  are  told  that  his  force  consisted  of 
70,000  coats  of  mail,  besides  infantry  and  light-horse.  The  emperor  escaped,  and  joined  the  French 
king,  Louis  VII.,  at  Ephesus.  Nor  was  the  latter,  who  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  second  arma- 
ment, more  fortunate ;  in  January,  the  following  year,  he  too,  through  an  error  in  the  movements 
of  his  troops,  was  surprised  and  defeated,  in  an  impetuous  attack  of  the  Saracens ;  the  army  was 
destroyed,  and  the  king  and  the  emperor  retired  to  Jerusalem.  Eugene  III.  was  pope  at  that 
time.  — Ed. 
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these  :  —  That  they  should  abolish  their  consuls,  and  take  such  Henry n. 
senators  as  he,  by  his  papal  authority,  should  assign  them.  a.D. 

Then  followed  Anastasius  IV.,  and  after  him  Adrian  IV.,  an  1154. 
Englishman,  by  name  called  Breakspear,  belonging  once  to  St.  Alban's  pope 
This  Adrian  kept  great  stir,  in  like  manner,  with  the  citizens  of  Rome,  |^ish-n 
for  abolishing  their  consuls  and  senate,  cursing,  excommunicating,  man. 
and  warring  against  them  with  all  the  power  he  could  make,  till  in 
time  he  removed  the  consuls  out  of  their  office,  and  brought  them  all 
under  his  subjection.    The  like  business  and  rage  he  also  stirred  up 
against  Apulia,  and  especially  against  the  empire,  blustering  and 
thundering  against  Frederic,  the  emperor,  as  (the  Lord  granting)  you 
shall  hear  anon,  after  we  have  prosecuted  such  matter  as  necessarily 
appertaineth  first  to  the  continuation  of  our  English  story. 

HENRY  THE  SECOND.1 

Henry  II.,  the  son  of  Geoffery  Plantagenet,  and  of  Matilda,  the  A.  D. 
empress,  and  daughter  of  King  Henry  I.,  began  his  reign  after  King  1154. 
Stephen,  and  continued  five  and  thirty  years.    The  first  year  of  his  Appsee'dix_ 
reign  he  subdued  Ireland  ;  and  not  long  after,  Thomas  Becket  was  Thomas 
made  by  him  lord  chancellor  of  England.    This  king  cast  down  f^nSi 
divers  castles  erected  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen.    He  went  into  En°fand 
the  north  parts,  where  he  subdued  William,  king  of  Scotland,  who 
at  that  time  held  a  great  part  of  Northumberland,  as  far  as  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  and  joined  Scotland  to  his  own  kingdom,  from  the  south 
ocean  to  the  north  isles  of  Orcades.  Also  he  put  under  his  dominion 
the  kingdom  of  Wales,  and  there  felled  many  great  woods,  and  made 
the  ways  plain,  so  that  by  his  great  manhood  and  policy  the  seigniory 
of  England  was  much  augmented  with  the  addition  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, the  Orcades  isles,  Britanny,  Poitou,  and  Guienne.   Also  he  had 
in  his  rule  Normandy,  Gascony,  Anjou,  and  Chinon  ;  also  Auvergne 
and  the  city  of  Tholouse  he  won,  and  were  to  him  subject.  Over  and 
besides,  by  the  title  of  his  wife  Eleanor,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Poic- 
tou,  he  obtained  the  mount  Pyreneein  Spain  ;  so  that  we  read  of  none 
of  his  progenitors  who  had  so  many  countries  under  his  dominion. 

In  England  were  seen  in  the  firmament  two  suns,  or  (as  it  is  in  Chro- 
nica Chronicorum)  in  Italy  appeared  three  suns  by  the  space  of  three 
hours,  in  the  west;  the  year  following,  a. d.  1158,  appeared  three  moons, 
whereof  the  middle  moon  had  a  red  cross  athwart  the  face,  whereby 
was  betokened,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  the  great  schism  which 
afterwards  happened  among  the  cardinals,  for  the  election  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  ;  or  else  rather  the  business  between  Frederic,  the  Gerhar- 
emperor,  and  the  popes,  whereof  partly  now  incidently  occasion  giveth  Suidnus, 
us  to  discourse  after  that  I  have  first  written  of  Gerhardus  and  Dul-  Pr^ters 
cinus  of  No  vara  ;  against  whom  it  was  alleged  chiefly,  that  they  did  Anti- 
earnestly  labour  and  preach  against  the  church  of  Rome,  defending  chr"^ 
and  maintaining  that  prayer  was  not  more  holy  in  one  place  than  A*>pen(lt* 
in  another  ;  that  the  pope  was  Antichrist ;  that  the  clergy  and  prelates 
of  Rome  were  reject,  and  the  very  whore  of  Babylon  prefigured  in 
the  Apocalypse.     Perad venture  these  had  received  some  light  of 
knowledge  of  the  Waldenses :  who,  at  length,  with  a  great  number  of 
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gewr&/r;  tiieir  followers,  were  oppressed  and  slain  by  the  pope.1  And  although 
A.D.  some  inconvenient  points  of  doctrine  and  dishonesty  in  their  assem- 
1155-  blies  be  against  them  alleged  by  some,  yet  these  times  of  ours  do 
teach  us  sufficiently  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  such  popish  slanders, 
forged  rather  through  hatred  of  true  religion,  than  upon  any  judgment 
of  truth.   Illyricus,  in  his  book  "  De  testibus,"  referreth  the  time  of 
these  two  to  a.d.  1280  ;  but,  as  I  find  in  the  story  of  Robert  Gis- 
burne,  these  two,  about  a.  d.  1158,  brought  thirty  with  them  into 
England,  who   by  the  king  and  the  prelates  were  all  burnt  in  the 
forehead,  and  so  driven  out  of  the  realm,  and  afterwards,  as  Illyricus 
writeth,  were  slain  by  the  pope. 
Frederic      And  now,  according  to  my  promise  premised,  the  time  requireth 
rossaf"    to  Proceed  to  the  history  of  Frederic  L,  called  Barbarossa,  successor 
emperor  to  Conrad  in  the  empire,  who  marched  up  to  Italy,  to  subdue  there 
Appendix,  certain  rebels.    The  pope,  hearing  that,  came  with  his  clergy  to  meet 
him  by  the  way,  in  a  town  called  Sutrium,  thinking  by  him  to  find 
The  pope  aid  against  his  enemies.    The  emperor,  seeing  the  bishop,  lighteth 
thaPt1tiiSeed  ^rom        norse  to  receive  him,  holding  the  stirrup  to  the  prelate  on 
SdPnX°r   ^e  ^  s^e'  wnen  ne  snou±cl  have  held  it  on  the  right,  whereat  the 
hold  his   pope  showed  himself  somewhat  aggrieved.    The  emperor,  smiling, 
excused  himself,  by  saying,  that  he  was  never  accustomed  to  hold 
stirrups ;  and  seeing  it  was  done  only  of  good  will,  and  of  no  design, 
it  was  the  less  matter  what  side  of  the  horse  he  held.    The  next  day, 
to  make  amends  to  the  bishop,  the  emperor  sending  for  him,  received 
him,  holding  the  right  stirrup  to  the  prelate,  and  so  all  the  matter 
was  made  whole,  and  he  the  pope's  own  white  son  again. 
The  After  this,  as  they  were  come  in  and  sat  together,  Adrian,  the  pope, 

practice1*1  beginneth  to  declare  to  him  how  his  ancestors  before  him,  such  as 
in  setting  sought  to  the  see  of  Rome  for  the  crown,  were  wont  always  to  leave 

princes  V 

together  behind  them  some  special  token  or  monument  of  their  benevolence 
eJrsh,e  for  the  obtaining  thereof,  as  Charlemagne,  in  subduing  the  Lom- 
Applndix.  bards  ;  Otho,  the  Berengarians  ;  Lothaire,  the  Normans,  &c. ;  where- 
fore he  required  some  benefit  to  proceed  likewise  from  him  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  in  restoring  again  the  country  of  Apulia  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  Which  thing  if  he  would  do,  he,  for  his  part, 
again  would  do  that  which  appertained  unto  him  to  do  ;  meaning  in 
giving  him  the  crown,  for  at  that  time  the  popes  had  brought  the 
emperors  to  fetch  their  crown  at  their  hands,  a.  d.  1155. 

Frederic,  with  his  princes,  perceiving  that  unless  he  would  of  his 
own  proper  costs  and  charges  get  back  Apulia  out  of  Duke  William's 
hands,  he  could  not  speed  of  the  crown,  was  fain  to  promise  ail  that 
Appendix,  the  pope  required,  and  so  the  next  day  after  he  was  crowned.  This 
done,  the  emperor  returneth  into  Germany,  to  refresh  his  army  and 
his  other  furnitures,  for  the  subduing  of  Apulia.    In  the  mean  while 
Adrian,  not  thinking  to  be  idle,  first  giveth  forth  censures  of  excom- 
munication against  William,  duke  of  Apulia  ;  and,  not  content  with 
War  stir-  this,  he  sendeth  also  to  Emmanuel,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  in- 
thepopef  censing  him  to  war  against  the  aforesaid  William.    The  duke  per- 
more      ceiving  this,  sendeth  to  the  pope  for  peace,  promising  to  restore  to 
gainful    him  whatsoever  he  would.    But  the  pope,  through  the  malignant 
pea?e.     counsel  of  his  cardinals,  would  grant  no  peace,  thinking  to  get  more 

See 

Appendix.  (1)  Ex  Hifct.  Gisburnonsis. 
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by  war.    The  duke  seeing  nothing  but  war,  prepareth  himself  with  Henry u 
all  expedition  to  the  same.    To  be  brief,  collecting  an  army  out  of  A  D 
all  Sicily,  he  arriveth  at  Apulia,  and  there  putteth  the  emperor  1155. 
Emmanuel  to  flight.    This  done,  he  proceedeth  to  the  city  of  Bene- 
vento,  where  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  were  looking  for  victory.    He  The  pope 
planting  there  his  siege,  so  straitly  pressed  the  city,  that  the  pope  treatf0r° 
and  his  cardinals  were  glad  to  entreat  for  peace,  which  they  refused  peac^ 
before.   The  duke  granted  to  their  peace  upon  certain  conditions,  that  APPendi*- 
is,  that  neither  he  should  invade  such  possessions  as  belonged  to  Rome, 
and  that  the  pope  should  make  him  king  of  both  Sicilies.    So  the 
matter  was  concluded,  and  they  departed.    The  bishop,  coming  to 
Rome,  was  no  less  troubled  there  about  their  consuls  and  senators, 
insomuch  that  when  his  curses  and  excommunications  could  not  prevail 
nor  serve,  he  was  fain  to  leave  Rome,  and  removed  to  Rimini.  a^m* 

The  emperor  all  this  while  sitting  quietly  at  home,  began  to  con- 
sider with  himself,  how  the  pope  had  given  Apulia,  which  of  right  AppeZiX 
belonged  to  the  empire,  to  duke  William,  and  had  extorted  from  the 
emperors,  his  predecessors,  the  investing  and  endowing  of  prelates  ; 
how  he  had  pilled  and  polled  all  nations  by  his  legates,  and  also  had 
been  the  sower  of  seditions  through  all  his  empery :  he  began 
therefore  to  require  of  all  the  bishops  of  Germany  homage,  and  oath 
of  their  allegiance  ;  commanding  also  the  pope's  legates,  if  they  came 
into  Germany  without  his  sending  for,  not  to  be  received ;  charging,  The  god 
moreover,  all  his  subjects  that  none  of  them  should  appeal  to  Rome.  jLdhigs 
Besides  this,  in  his  letters  he  set  and  prefixed  his  name  before  the  Jj.^6" 
pope's  name  ;  whereupon  the  pope  being  not  a  little  offended,  di-  emperor 
rected  his  letters  to  the  aforesaid  Frederic  the  emperor,  after  this  the  pope, 
tenor  and  form  as  following. 

Copies  of  the  Letters  between  Adrian,  the  pope,  and  Frederic, 
the  emperor.1 

Adrian,  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  Frederic,  Roman  emperor, 
health  and  apostolical  benediction.    The  law  of  God,  as  it  promiseth  to  them 
that  honour  father  and  mother  long  life,  so  it  threateneth  the  sentence  of  death 
to  them  that  cv**e  father  and  mother.    We  are  taught  by  the  word  of  truth, 
that  every  one  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  brought  low.    Wherefore,  my  well- 
beloved  son  in  the  Lord,  we  marvel  not  a  little  at  your  wisdom,  in  that  you 
seem  not  to  show  that  reverence  to  blessed  St.  Peter,  and  to  the  holy  church 
of  Rome,  which  you  ought  to  show.    For  why  ?  In  your  letters  sent  to  us,  you  The  em 
prefer  your  own  name  before  ours,  wherein  you  incur  the  note  of  insolency,  peror's 
yea  rather,  to  speak  it,  of  arrogancy.    What!  should  I  here  recite  unto  you  f0ar™ti!e 
the  oath  of  your  fidelity,  which  you  sware  to  blessed  St.  Peter,  and  to  us,  and  pope's, 
how  you  observe  and  keep  the  same  ?    Seeing  you  so  require  homage  and  alle- 
giance of  them  that  be  gods,  and  all  the  sons  of  the  High  God,  and  presume  io 
join  their  holy  hands  with  yours,  working  contrary  to  us  ;  seeing  also  you  ex- 
clude, not  only  out  of  your  churches,  but  also  out  of  your  cities,  our  cardinals, 
whom  we  direct  as  legates  from  our  side ;  what  shall  I  say  then  unto  you  ? 
Amend  therefore,  I  advise  you,  amend  ;  for  while  you  go  about  to  obtain  of  us 
your  consecration  and  crown,  and  to  get  those  things  you  have  not,  I  fear  much 
your  honour  will  lose  the  things  you  have.    Thus  fare  ye  well. 

The  Answer  of  Frederic  the  Emperor  to  the  Pope.* 

Fitdieric,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Roman  emperor,  ever  Augustus,  unto  Adrian, 
bishop  of  the  catholic  church,  wisheth  that  he  may  be  found  to  cleave  unto 

(1)  Adrianus  Episcopus,  servus  servorum  Dei,  Frederico  imperatori  salutem  et  apostolicarc 
henediptionem,  &c.    [Given  by  Illyricus,  cols.  1369,  1370,  from  Nauclerus,  Gen  Kxxix — Ed.] 

(2)  Collated  with,  and  corrected  from,  the  original  in  Nauclerus.— Ed. 
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Henry II.  those  things  which  Jesus  began  to  do  and  to  teach.  The  law  of  justice  giveth 
to  every  person  that  which  is  his.  Accordingly  we  do  not  derogate  from  our 
parents,  of  whom,  according  as  we  have  received  this  our  dignity  of  the  im- 
perial crown  and  governance,  so  in  the  same  kingdom  of  ours  we  do  render 
their  due  and  true  honour  to  them  again.  And  forasmuch  as  the  like  duty 
is  to  be  required  in  all  sorts  of  men,  let  us  see  first  in  the  time  of  Constantine, 
what  patrimony  or  regality  Silvester,  then  bishop  of  Rome,  had  of  his  own,  due 
to  him,  that  he  might  claim.  Did  not  Constantine,  of  his  liberal  benignity, 
give  liberty,  and  restore  peace  unto  the  church?  and  whatsoever  regality  or 
patrimony  the  see  of  your  papacy  hath,  was  it  not  by  the  donation  of  princes 
given  unto  them?  When  we  write  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  therefore,  we  prefix 
our  name,  and  allow  him  to  do  the  same  in  writing  to  us.  Revolve  and  turn 
over  the  ancient  chronicles ;  if  either  you  have  not  read,  or  neglected,  that  we 
do  affirm,  there  it  is  to  be  found.  Of  those  who  be  gods  by  adoption,  and  hold 
lordships  of  us,  why  may  we  not  justly  require  their  homage,  and  their  sworn 
allegiance?  when  as  He  who  is  both  your  Master  and  ours,  who  holds  nothing 
of  any  superior  lord,  but  giveth  all  good  things  to  all  men,  paid  toll  and  tribute 
for  himself  and  Peter  unto  Caesar  ;  giving  you  therein  an  example  to  do  the  like  : 
who  saith  to  you  and  all  men,  "  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  humble  of 
heart."  Wherefore  either  render  again  your  lordships  and  patrimonies  which 
ye  hold  of  us,  or  else  if  ye  find  them  so  sweet  unto  you,  then  give  that  which  is 
due  to  God,  unto  God ;  and  that  which  is  due  to  Caesar,  unto  Caesar.  As  for 
your  cardinals,  we  shut  them  out  both  of  churches  and  cities,  for  that  we  see 
them  not  preachers,  but  prowlers  ;  not  repairers  of  peace,  but  rakers  for  money; 
not  pillars  and  upholders  of  the  church,  but  pollers  insatiable  of  the  world,  and 
moilers for  money  and  gold.  What  time  we  shall  see  them  to  be  other  men, 
such  as  the  church  requireth  them  to  be,  makers  of  peace,  shining  forth  like 
lights  to  the  people,  assisting  poor  and  weak  men's  causes  in  the  way  of  equity, 
then  shall  they  find  us  prest  and  ready  to  relieve  them  with  stipends,  and  all  things 
necessary.  And  whereas  you  put  such  questions  as  these,  little  conducing  to 
religion,  before  secular  men,  you  incur  thereby  no  little  blemish  of  your  humility, 
which  is  keeper  of  all  virtues,  and  of  your  mansuetude.  Therefore  let  your 
fatherhood  beware  and  take  heed,  lest  in  moving  such  matters  as  seem  to  us 
unseemly  for  you,  ye  lay  a  stumbling-block  before  such  as  depend  on  your  word, 
giving  ear  to  your  mouth,  as  it  were  to  an  evening  shower ;  for  we  cannot  but 
reply  to  that  we  hear,  seeing  how  the  detestable  beast  of  pride  doth  creep  into 
the  seat  of  Peter.  Fare  ye  well,  so  long  as  ye  provide  as  much  as  in  you  lieth 
for  the  peace  of  the  church. 

Upon  this  Adrian  the  pope  directetli  out  a  bull  against  Frederic, 
excommunicating  him  with  public  and  solemn  ceremonies.  Moreover 
conspiring  with  William,  duke  of  Apulia,  he  sought  all  manner  of 
ways  to  infest  the  emperor,  and  to  set  all  men  against  him,  especially 
the  clergy.  Amongst  many  others  writing  to  Hillinus,  bishop-  of 
Treves,  to  Arnulph,  bishop  of  Mentz,  and  to  Frederic,  bishop  of 
Cologne,  he  seeketh  first  to  make  them  of  his  side.  His  epistle  to 
them  soundeth  to  this  effect. 

The  empire  of  Rome  was  transferred  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Almains,  so 
that  the  king  of  Almains  could  not  be  called  emperor,  before  he  were  crowned 
of  the  bishop  apostolical.    Before  his  consecration  he  is  a  king,  afterwards 
emperor.    Whence  hath  he  his  empire  then,  but  of  us?   By  the  election  of  his 
princes  he  hath  the  name  of  a  king ;  by  our  consecration  he  hath  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  of  Augustus,  or  of  Caesar;  ergo,  by  us  he  reigneth  as  emperor.  Search 
ancient  authorities.    Pope  Zacharias  promoted  Charlemagne  and  made  him  a 
great  name,  that  he  was  made  and  called  emperor;  and  after  that,  the  king  of 
Almains  was  ever  named  emperor,  and  advocate  to  the  see  apostolical,  so  that 
Apulia,  conquered  by  him,  was  subdued  to  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  which  Apulia,  with 
the  city  of  Rome,  is  ours,  and  not  the  emperor's.    Our  seat  is  at  Rome  ;  the  seat 
of  the  emperor  is  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  Ardenne,  which  is  a  forest  in  France. 
Well       The  emperor,  whatsoever  he  hath,  he  hath  it  of  us :  as  Zacharias  did  translate 
brag-ed,   the  empire  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Almains,  so  we  may  translate  it  again  from 
apopeke    the  Almains  to  the  Greeks.    Behold  it  lieth  in  our  power  to  give  it  to  whom  we 
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wifi,  being  therefore  set  up  of  God  above  Gentiles  and  nations,  to  destroy  and  Henry  II. 
pluck  up,  to  build  and  to  plant,"  &C.1  ~  ^ 

And  yet  further  to  understand  the  ambitious  presumption  of  this  1157. 
proud  see  of  Rome,  it  so  chanced,  that  this  emperor  Frederic,  at  scripture" 
his  first  coming  up  to  Rome,  did  behold  there,  in  the  palace  of  tested. 
Lateran,  a  certain  picture  brought  forth  unto  him,  how  Lothaire  II., 
the  emperor,  was  crowned  of  the  pope,  with  the  inscription  of  certain 
verses  in  Latin,  declaring  how  the  aforesaid  emperor,  coming  to  Rome, 
first  did  swear  to  the  city,  after  was  made  the  pope's  man,  and  so  of 
him  received  the  crown.  Frederic,  offended  with  this  picture,  desired 
the  pope  it  might  be  abolished,  that  it  should  be  no  cause  of  any 
dissension  hereafter.    The  pope  understanding  the  intent  of  the 
emperor,  how  loth  he  was  to  come  under  subjection  to  his  see, 
devised  by  all  crafty  ways  to  bring  it  to  pass ;  and  first  taking  his  Aj£dix 
occasion  by  the  archbishop  of  Lundens  being  then  detained  in 
custody  (I  cannot  tell  by  whom)  sent  divers  and  sharp  letters  unto 
him,  and  yet  not  so  sharp,  as  proud  and  disdainful ;  wherein  the  first 
salutation  by  his  legates  was  this :  "  Our  most  blessed  father,  the 
pope,  greeteth  you,  and  the  universal  company  of  the  cardinals  ;  he, 
as  your  father ;  they,  as  your  brethren."  2    Meaning  thereby  that  he  see  the 
should  understand  himself  to  be  subject  and  underling  to  the  pope,  pSsimp- 
no  less  than  the  cardinals  were.    Moreover,  in  his  letters,  objecting  p\°0nuJjf  a 
divers  things  against  him,  he  reciteth  how  many  and  great  benefits  priest, 
he  had  received  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  the  which  church  he  had 
obtained  the  fulness  of  his  honour  and  dignity,  &c.    The  emperor, 
with  his  princes,  perceiving  whereunto  the  pope  by  his  legates  did 
shoot,  being  a  prince  of  courage,  could  not  abide  such  intolerable 
presumption  of  a  proud  message,  whereupon  much  contention  fell 
between  the  legates  and  the  princes.    "And  of  whom  then,"  say  the 
legates,  "  receiveth  Csesar  the  empiry,  if  he  take  it  not  of  the  pope  ?" 
With  that  word  the  German  princes  were  so  much  offended,  that,  had 
not  the  emperor  stayed  them  with  much  ado,  they  would  have  used 
violence  against  the  legates.    But  the  emperor,  not  permitting  that, 
commanded  the  legates  away,  straightly  charging  them  to  make  no 
turn  by  the  way  to  any  person  or  persons,  but  straight  to  depart 
home.   And  he,  to  certify  the  whole  state  of  the  empire,  of  the  truth 
of  the  matter,  directeth  forth  these  letters  that  follow. 

The  tenor  of  the  Emperor's  letter  sent  through  all  his  empire.3 

Forasmuch  as  the  Providence  of  God,  whereon  dependeth  all  power  both 
in  heaven  and  earth,  hath  committed  to  us,  his  anointed,  this  our  regiment  and 
empire  to  be  governed,  and  the  peace  of  his  churches  by  our  imperial  arms  to 
be  protected;  we  cannot  but  lament  and  complain  to  you,  with  great  sorrow  of 
heart,  seeing  such  causes  of  dissension,  the  root  and  fountain  of  evils,  and  the 
infection  of  pestiferous  corruption  thus  to  arise  from  the  holy  church,  imprinted 
with  the  seal  of  peace  and  love  of  Christ. 

By  reason  whereof  (except  God  turn  it  away),  we  fear  the  whole  body  of 
the  church  is  like  to  be  polluted,  the  unity  thereof  to  be  broken,  and  schism 
and  division  to  be  betwixt  the  spiritual  and  temporal  regiment.  For  we  being 
alate  at  Besan^on,  and  there  treating  busily  of  matters  pertaining  as  well  to  the 

(1)  The  Latin  copy  of  this  letter  appears  in  the  edition  of  1563,  p.  37. — E  >. 

(2)  "  Salutat  vcs  beatissimus  pater  noster  papa,  et  universitas  cardinalium,  iile  ut  pater,  hi  ut  See 
tratres."    lix  Radevico,  in  appendice  [ad  Othonem]  Frisingensem.    [See  Appendix.— Ed.]  Appendix 

(3)  The  Latin  copy  of  this  letter  is  also  in  the  edition  of  1563,  p.  38.— Ed. 
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Henry  II  honour  of  our  empire,  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  churches,  there  came  ambassadors 
  of  the  see  apostolical,  declaring  that  they  brought  a  legacy  to  our  majesty  of 

A.D.    great  importance,  redounding  to  the  no  small  commodity  of  our  honour  and 

1158.  empire. 

Who  then,  the  first  day  of  their  coming,  being  brought  to  our  presence,  and 
received  of  us  (as  the  manner  is)  with  honour  accordingly,  audience  was  given 
them  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say.  They  forthwith  bursting  out  of  the 
mammon  of  iniquity,  haughty  pride,  stoutness,  and  arrogancy,  out  of  the 
execrable  presumption  of  their  swelling  heart,  did  their  message  with  letters 
apostolical,  whereof  the  tenor  was  this:  That  we  should  always  have  before 
our  eyes,  how  that  our  sovereign  lord,  the  pope,  gave  vis  the  imperial  crown, 
and  that  it  doth  not  repent  him,  if  so  be  we  have  received  greater  benefits  at 
his  hand.  And  this  was  the  effect  of  that  so  sweet  and  fatherly  legation,  which 
should  nourish  peace  both  of  the  church  and  of  the  empire,  to  unite  them  fast 
together  in  the  band  of  love. 

At  the  hearing  of  this  so  false,  untrue,  and  most  vain-glorious  presumption  of 
so  proud  a  message,  not  only  the  emperor's  majesty  conceived  indignation,  but 
also  all  the  princes  there  present  were  moved  with  such  anger  and  rage 
thereat,  that  if  our  presence  and  request  had  not  stayed  them,  they  would  not 
have  held  their  hands  from  these  wicked  priests,  or  else  would  have  proceeded 
with  sentence  of  death  against  them. 

Furthermore,  because  a  great  number  of  other  letters  (partly  written  already, 
partly  with  seals  ready  signed,  for  letters  to  be  written  according,  as  they  should 
think  good,  to  the  churches  of  Germany)  were  found  about  them,  whereby  to 
work  their  conceived  intent  of  iniquity  here  in  our  churches,  to  spoil  the  altars, 
to  carry  away  the  jewels  of  the  church,  and  to  flay  off  the  limbs  and  plates  of 
Note  here  golden  crosses,  &c.  :  to  the  intent  their  avaricious  meaning  should  have  no 
a  coura-   further  power  to  reign,  we  gave  them  commandment  to  depart  the  same  way 
heart  in  a  ^ie^  came*    And  now>  seeing  our  reign  and  empire  standeth  upon  the  election 
valiant     of  princes,  from  God  alone,  who  in  the  passion  of  his  Son,  subdued  the  world  to 
emperor:  be  governed  with  two  swords  necessary  ;  and,  again,  seeing  Peter,  the  apostle, 
pie  foTall  natn  so  informed  the  world  with  this  doctrine,  "  Deum  timete,  regem  honorin- 
princes  to  cate:"  that  is,  "  Fear  God,  honour  your  king :"  therefore,  who-so  saith  that  we 
follow.     have  and  possess  our  imperial  kingdom  by  the  benefit  of  the  lord  pope,  is 
contrary  both  to  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  Peter,  and  also 
shall  be  reproved  for  a  liar. 

Therefore  as  our  endeavour  hath  been  heretofore  to  help  and  to  deliver  the 
servile  captivity  of  churches  out  of  the  hand,  and  from  the  yoke,  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  to  maintain  the  right  of  their  liberties  and  dignities,  we  desire  you 
all  with  your  compassion  to  lament  with  us  this  slanderous  ignominy  inferred 
to  us  and  our  kingdom,  trusting  that  your  faithful  good-will,  which  hath  been 
ever  trusty  to  the  honour  of  this  empire  (never  yet  blemished  from  the  first 
beginning  of  this  city,  and  of  religion,)  will  provide,  that  it  shall  have  no  hurt 
through  the  strange  novelty  and  presumptuous  pride  of  such.  Which  thing 
rather  than  it  should  come  to  pass,  know  you  this  for  certain,  I  had  rather 
incur  the  danger  of  death,  than  suffer  such  confusion  to  happen  in  our  days. 


This  letter  of  Csesar  fretted  the  pope  not  a  little,  who  wrote  again 
to  the  bishops  of  Germany,  accusing  the  emperor,  and  willing  them 
to  work  against  him  what  they  could.  They  answer  again  with  all 
obedience  to  the  pope,  submitting  themselves,  and  yet  excusing  the 
emperor,  and  blaming  him  rather,  and  exhorted  him  henceforth  to 
temper  his  letters  and  legacies  with  more  gentleness  and  modesty ; 
which  counsel  he  also  followed,  perceiving  otherwise  that  he  could 
not  prevail. 

Much  trouble  had  good  Frederic  with  this  pope,  but  much  more 
with  the  other  that  followed.    For  this  pope  continued  not  very 
u  he  order  long,  the  space  only  of  four  years  and  odd  months.    About  his  time 
Sits""     rose  up  the  order  of  the  hermits,  by  one  William,  once  duke  of 
Aquitaine,  and  afterwards  a  friar.    This  Adrian,  walking  with  his 
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cardinals  abroad,  to  a  place  called  Anagnia,  or  Arignanum,  as  Vola-  Henry  1 1 
teran  calleth  it,  chanced  to  be  choked  with  a  fly  getting  into  his  A  1} 
throat,  and  so  was  strangled  ;  who,  in  the  latter  time  of  his  papacy,  1159. 
was  wont  to  say,  that  there  is  no  more  miserable  kind  of  life  in  the  ThejUd~ 
earth  than  to  be  pope,  and  to  come  to  the  papacy  by  blood  ;  that  is,  JJJJf 
said  he,  not  to  succeed  Peter,  but  rather  Romulus,  who,  to  reign  nan. 
alone,  did  slay  his  brother.  J0hpees  ra_ 

Although  this  Adrian  was  bad  enough,  yet  came  the  next  much  worse,  ther  suc~ 

©  o    '  J  1  cessors  tc 

one  Alexander  III.,  who  yet  was  not  elected  alone  ;  for  beside  him  the  Romulus 
emperor,  with  nine  cardinals,  (albeit  Sabellicus  saith  but  with  three,)  peter.° 
did  set  up  another  pope,  named  Victor  IV.  Between  these  two  popes 
arose  a  foul  schism  and  great  discord,  and  long  continued,  insomuch 
that  the  emperor  being  required  to  take  up  the  matter,  sent  for  them 
both  to  appear  before  him,  that  in  hearing  them  both  he  might  judge 
their  cause  the  better.    Victor  came,  but  Alexander,  disdaining  that 
his  matter  should  come  in  controversy,  refused  to  appear.  Hereupon 
the  emperor,  with  a  full  consent  of  his  bishops  and  clergy  about  him, 
assigned  and  ratified  the  election  of  Victor  to  stand,  and  so  brought 
him  into  the  city,  there  to  be  received  and  placed.    Alexander  flying  Aiexan- 
into  France,  accurst  them  both,  sending  his  letters  to  all  Christendom  JgJ c^*' 
against  them,  as  men  to  be  avoided  and  cast  out  of  all  christian  emperor, 
company.   Also,  to  get  him  friends  at  Rome,  by  flattery  and  money 
he  got  on  his  side  the  greatest  part  of  the  city,  both  to  the  favouring 
of  him,  and  to  the  setting  up  of  such  consuls  as  were  for  his  purpose. 
After  this,  Alexander,  coming  from  France  to  Sicily,  and  from  thence 
to  Rome,  was  there  received  with  much  favour,  through  the  help  of 
Philip  the  French  king. 

The  emperor,  hearing  this  rebellion  and  conspiracy  in  Rome,  ad.iigi. 
removed  with  great  power  into  Italy,  where  he  had  destroyed  divers 
great  cities.  Coming  at  length  to  Rome,  he  required  the  citizens 
that  the  cause  betwixt  the  two  popes  might  be  decided,  and  that  he 
who  had  the  best  right  might  be  taken.  If  they  would  so  do,  he 
would  restore  again  that  which  he  took  from  them  before.  Alexander, 
mistrusting  his  part,  and  doubting  the  wills  of  the  citizens,  and 
having  ships  ready  prepared  for  him,  from  William,  duke  of  Apulia, 
fetched  a  course  about  to  Venice. 

To  declare  here  the  difference  in  histories,  between  Blondus, 
Sabellicus,  and  the  Venetian  chroniclers,  with  other  writers,  concerning 
the  order  of  this  matter,  I  will  overpass.  In  this  most  do  agree, 
that  the  pope  being  at  Venice,  and  required  to  be  sent  by  the 
Venetians  to  the  emperor,  they  would  not  send  him.  Whereupon 
Frederic  the  emperor  sent  thither  his  son  Otho,  with  men  and  ships 
well  appointed,  charging  him  not  to  attempt  any  thing  before  his 
coming.  The  young  man,  more  hardy  than  circumspect,  joining  with 
the  Venetians,  was  overcome,  and  so  taken,  was  brought  into  the 
city.    Hereby  the  pope  took  no  small  occasion  to  work  his  feats. 

The  father,  to  help  the  captivity  and  misery  of  his  son,  was 
compelled  to  submit  himself  to  the  pope,  and  to  entreat  for  peace : 
so  the  emperor  coming  to  Venice,  (at  St.  Mark's  church,  where  the 
bishop  was,  there  to  take  his  absolution,)  was  bid  to  kneel  down  at 
the  pope's  feet. 

The  proud  pope,  setting  his  foot  upon  the  emperor's  neck,  said.  Ap^'iu 
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Henry  ii.  the  verse  of  the  psalm,  "  Super  aspidem  et  basiliscum  ambulabis,  et 
A  P3    conculcabis  leonem  et  draconem that  is,  "  Thou  shalt  walk  upon 
1164.  the  adder  and  on  the  basilisk,  and  shalt  tread  down  the  lion  and  the 
dragon."    To  whom  the  emperor  answering  again,  said,  "  Non  tibi 

abuSd*  se(*  Petro  :"  tnat  ^  "  Not  to  tnee'  ^ut  to  Peter-"    The  pope  again, 
The  pope  "  Et  mihi  et  Petro  ;w  "  Both  to  me  and  to  Peter."    The  emperor, 
onethe"g  fearmg  to  give  any  occasion  of  further  quarrelling,  held  his  peace, 
emperor's  and  so  was  absolved,  and  peace  made  between  them.    The  conditions 
whereof  were  these.    First,  that  he  should  receive  Alexander  for  the 
true  pope.    Secondly,  that  he  should  restore  again  to  the  church  of 
Rome  all  that  he  had  taken  away  before.    And  thus  the  emperor, 
obtaining  again  his  son,  departed. 

Here  as  I  note  in  divers  writers  a  great  diversity  and  variety 
touching  the  order  of  this  matter,  of  whom  some  say  that  the  emperor 
encamped  in  Palestine,  before  he  came  to  Venice,  some  say,  after ;  so 
I  marvel  to  see  in  Volateran,  so  great  a  favourer  of  the  pope,  such  a 
contradiction,  who  in  his  two  and  twentieth  book  saith,  that  Otho, 
the  emperor's  son,  was  taken  in  this  conflict,  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  peace  between  his  father  and  the  pope.    And  in  his  three  and 
twentieth  book  again  saith,  that  the  emperor  himself  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  same  battle :  and  so  afterwards,  peace  concluded, 
took  his  journey  to  Asia  and  Palestine.    This  pope,  in  the  time  of 
Appendix,  his  papacy,  which  continued  two  and  twenty  years,  kept  sundry 
council  of  councils  both  at  Tours  and  at  Lateran,  where  he  confirmed  the  wicked 
xheeran'  proceedings  of  Hildebrand  and  others  his  predecessors,  as  to  bind  all 
clergy     orders  of  the  clergy  to  the  vow  of  chastity  ;  which  were  not  greatly 
th^vow0  to  be  reprehended,  if  they  would  define  chastity  aright.  "  For  whoso 
tityhaS    nveth  not  a  chaste  life,"  saith  he,  "  is  not  fit  to  be  a  minister."  But 
herein  lieth  an  error  full  of  much  blindness,  and  also  peril,  to  think 
that  matrimony  immaculate,  as  St.  Paul  calleth  it,  is  not  chastity,  but 
only  a  single  life,  that  they  esteem  to  be  a  chaste  life. 

Now  forasmuch  as  our  English  pope-holy  martyr,  called  Thomas 
Becket,  happened  also  in  the  same  time  of  this  Pope  Alexander,  let 
us  somewhat  also  story  of  him,  so  far  as  the  matter  shall  seem  worthy 
of  knowledge,  and  to  stand  with  truth :  to  the  end  that  the  truth 
thereof  being  sifted  from  all  flattery  and  lies  of  such  popish  writers  as 
paint  out  his  story,  men  may  the  better  judge  of  him,  both  what  he 
was,  and  also  of  his  cause. 


€ty  $tetorp  of  £f}oma£  23ecfeet, 

If  the  cause  make  a  martyr,  as  is  said,  I  see  not  why  we  should 
esteem  Thomas  Becket  to  die  a  martyr,  more  than  any  others  whom 
the  prince's  sword  doth  here  temporally  punish  for  their  temporal 
deserts.    To  die  for  the  church  I  grant  is  a  glorious  matter.  But 
the  church,  as  it  is  a  spiritual  and  not  a  temporal  church,  so  it  standeth 
Becket  no  upon  causes  spiritual,  and  upon  a  heavenly  foundation,  as  upon 
martyr.    farth,  religion,  true  doctrine,  sincere  discipline,  obedience  to  God's 
a.d.i ii 7.  commandments ;  and  not  upon  things  pertaining  to  this  world,  as 
possessions,  liberties,  exemptions,  privileges,  dignities,  patrimonies, 
and  superiorities.    If  these  be  given  to  the  church,  I  pray  God 
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churchmen  may  use  them  well;  but  if  they  be  not  given,  the  church  Henry n 
cannot  claim  them ;  or  if  they  be  taken  away,  that  standeth  in  the  a.dT 
prince's  power.  To  contend  with  princes  for  the  same,  it  is  no  1117 
matter,  in  my  mind,  material  to  make  a  martyr,  but  rather  is  it  a  to 
rebellion  against  those  to  whom  we  owe  subjection.  Therefore,  as  I  I164- 
suppose  Thomas  Becket  to  be  far  from  the  cause  and  title  of  a 
martyr,  neither  can  he  be  excused  from  the  charge  of  being  a  plain 
rebel  against  his  prince  ;  yet  would  I  have  wished  again  the  law  rather 
publicly  to  have  found  out  his  fault,  than  the  swords  of  men,  not 
bidden  nor  sent,  to  have  smitten  him,  having  no  special  command- 
ment either  of  the  prince,  or  of  the  law  so  to  do.  For  though  the 
indignation  of  the  prince,  as  the  wise  prince  saith,  is  death,  yet  it  is 
not  for  every  private  person  straightways  to  revenge  the  secret  indig- 
nation of  his  prince,  except  he  be  publicly  authorized  thereunto ;  and 
this  had  been,  as  I  suppose,  the  better  way,  namely,  for  the  laws  first 
to  have  executed  their  justice  upon  him.  Certes,  it  had  been  the 
safest  way  for  the  king,  as  it  proved  after,  who  had  just  matter 
enough,  if  he  had  prosecuted  his  cause  against  him ;  and  also  thereby 
his  death  had  been  without  all  suspicion  of  martyrdom,  neither  had 
there  followed  that  shrining  and  sainting  of  him  as  there  did.  Albeit 
the  secret  providence  of  God,  which  governeth  all  things,  did  see  this 
way,  percase,  to  be  best.,  and  most  necessary  for  those  days.  And 
doubtless,  to  say  here  what  I  think,  and  yet  to  speak  nothing  against 
charity,  if  the  emperors  had  done  the  like  to  the  popes  contending 
against  them,  what  time  they  had  taken  them  prisoners ;  that  is,  if 
they  had  used  the  law  of  the  sword  against  them,  and  chopped  off 
the  heads  of  one  or  two,  according  to  their  traitorous  rebellion,  they 
had  broken  the  neck  of  much  disturbance,  which  long  time  after  did 
trouble  the  church.  But  for  lack  of  that,  because  emperors  having 
the  SAvord,  and  the  truth  on  their  side,  would  not  use  their  sword ; 
but  standing  in  awe  of  the  pope's  vain  curse,  and  reverencing  his  seat 
for  St.  Peter's  sake,  durst  not  lay  hand  upon  him,  though  he  were 
never  so  abominable  and  traitorous  a  malefactor :  the  popes,  per- 
ceiving that,  took  upon  them,  not  as  much  as  the  Scripture  would 
give,  but  as  much  as  the  superstitious  fear  of  emperors  and  kings 
would  suffer  them  to  take ;  which  was  so  much,  that  it  past  all  order, 
rule,  and  measure :  and  all,  because  the  superior  powers  either  would 
not,  or  durst  not,  practise  the  authority  given  unto  them  of  the  Lord, 
upon  those  inferiors,  but  suffered  them  to  be  their  masters. 

But,  as  touching  Thomas  Becket,  whatsoever  is  to  be  thought  of 
them  that  did  the  act,  the  example  thereof  yet  bringeth  this  profit 
with  it,  to  teach  all  Romish  prelates  not  to  be  so  stubborn,  in,  such 
matters  not  pertaining  unto  them,  against  their  prince,  unto  whom 
God  hath  subjected  them. 

Now  to  the  story,  which  if  it  be  true  that  is  set  forth  in  Quad-  Thomas 
rilogo,  by  those  four,1  who  took  upon  them  to  express  the  life  and  ^SJ^ 
process  of  Thomas  Becket,  it  appeareth  by  all  conjectures,  that  he  App^di^ 
was  a  man  of  a  stout  nature,  severe,  and  inflexible.    What  persuasion 
or  opinion  he  had  once  conceived,  from  that  he  would  in  nowise  be 
removed,  or  very  hardly.    Threatening  and  flattery  were  to  him  both 


(1)  Herbertus  de  Boscham,  Johan  Chaniot,  Alanus,  abbot  of  Te\vkesbuiy;  William,  of  Canter- 
bury 
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Henryii.  one;  in  this  point  singular,  following  no  man's  counsel  so  much  as 
"7^  d    his  own.    Great  helps  of  nature  there  were  in  him,  if  he  could  have 
1117   used  them  well,  rather  than  of  learning;  albeit  somewhat  skilful 
to     he  was  of  the  civil  law,  which  he  studied  at  Bologna ;  in  memorv 
n(34-  excellent  good,  and  also  well  broken  in  courtly  and  worldly  matters. 
Besides  this,  he  was  of  a  chaste  and  strait  life,  if  the  histories  be 
true ;  although  in  the  first  part  of  his  life,  being  yet  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury,   and  afterwards   lord  chancellor,  he  was  very  civil, 
courtly,  and  pleasant,  given  much  both  to  hunting  and  hawking, 
according  to  the  guise  of  the  court ;  and  highly  favoured  he  was  of 
his  prince,  who  not  only  had  thus  promoted  him,  but  also  had  com- 
mitted his  son  and  heir  to  his  institution  and  governance.    But  in 
this  his  first  beginning  he  was  not  so  well-beloved,  but  afterwards  he 
was  again  as  much  hated,  and  deservedly,  both  of  the  king,  and  also 
of  the  most  part  of  his  subjects,  save  only  of  certain  monks  and 
priests,  and  such  others  as  were  persuaded  by  them,  who  magnified 
him  not  a  little  for  upholding  the  liberties  of  the  church ;  that  is,  the 
licentious  life  and  excess  of  churchmen.    Amongst  all  others,  these 
vices  he  had  most  notable,  and  to  be  rebuked ;  he  was  full  of  devo- 
tion, but  without  any  true  religion :  zealous,  but  clean  without  know- 
what     ledge/  And,  therefore,  as  he  was  stiff  and  stubborn  of  nature,  so 
o? wind    (a  blind  conscience  being  joined  withal)  it  turned  to  plain  rebellion, 
tufe  ofSti"  ^°  suPerstitious  he  was  to  the  obedience  of  the  pope,  that  he  forgot 
right      his  obedience  to  his  natural  and  most  beneficent  king :  and  in  main- 
ledge."     taining,  so  contentiously,  the  vain  constitutions  an  1-  decrees  of  men, 
he  neglected  the  commandments  of  God.    But  herein  was  he  most 
of  all  to  be  reprehended,  that  not  only,  contrary  to  the  king's  know- 
ledge, he  sought  to  convey  himself  out  of  the  realm,  being  in  that 
place  and  calling,  but  also,  being  out  of  the  realm,  he  set  matter  of 
discord  between  the  pope  and  his  king,  and  also  between  the  French 
kiDg  and  him,  contrary  to  all  honesty,  good  order,  natural  subjection, 
and  true  Christianity.    Whereupon  followed  no  little  disquietness 
after  to  the  king,  and  damage  to  the  realm,  as  here,  in  process  and 
order  following,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  we  will  declare ;  first  begin- 
ning with  the  first  rising  up  of  him,  and  so  consequently  prosecuting 
in  order  his  story,  as  followeth  : — 
Poiydore      And  first,  to  omit  here  the  progeny  of  him  and  of  his  mother, 
eththe    named  Rose,  whom  Poiydore  Virgil  falsely  nameth  to  be  a  Saracen, 
Becket  °f  wnen  indeed  she  came  out  of  the  parts  bordering  near  to  Normandy ; 
Appendix  t°  omit  also  the  fabulous  vision  of  his  mother,  mentioned  in  Robert 
of  Cricklade,  of  a  burning  torch  issuing  out  of  her  body,  and  reaching 
up  to  heaven ;  his  first  preferment  was  to  the  church  of  Branfield, 
which  he  had  by  the  gift  of  St.  Alban's.1  After  that,  he  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  whom  he  was  then 
preferred  to  be  his  archdeacon  ;  and  afterwards,  by  the  said  Theobald, 
he  was  put,  as  a  man  meet  for  his  purpose,  to  King  Henry,  to  bridle 
the  young  king,  that  he  should  not  be  fierce  against  the  clergy ;  whom 
in  process  of  time  the  king  made  lord  chancellor,  and  then  he  left 
tpp^dix.  Paying  the  archdeacon,  and  began  to  play  the  chancellor.  He 
fashioned  his  conditions  like  to  the  king's  both  in  weighty  matters 
and  trifles ;  he  would  hunt  with  him,  and  watch  the  time  when  the 

(1)  Ex  Roberto  Crikelaclensi  et  ex  Florilego.    [See  Appendix.] 
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king  dined  and  slept.  Furthermore,  lie  began  to  love  the  merry  Henryii, 
jestings  of  the  court,  to  delight  himself  with  the  great  laud  of  men,  a.D.~ 
and  praise  of  the  people.  And,  that  I  may  pass  over  his  household  H61 
stuff,  he  had  his  bridle  of  silver,  and  the  bosses  of  his  bridle  were  to 
worth  a  great  treasure.  At  his  table,  and  in  other  expenses,  he 
passed  any  earl :  so  that,  on  the  one  side,  men  judged  him  little  to 
consider  the  office  of  an  archdeacon ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  they 
judged  him  to  use  wicked  doings.  He  played  also  the  good  soldiei 
under  the  king  in  Gascony,  and  both  won  and  kept  towns.  When 
the  king  sent  Thomas,  then  being  chancellor,  home  into  England  as 
ambassador  with  other  nobles,  after  the  death  of  the  archbishop,  he 
willed  Richard  Lucy,  one  of  the  chiefest,  to  commend  in  his  name  this 
Thomas  to  the  covent  of  Canterbury,  that  they  might  choose  him 
archbishop ;  which  thing  he  did  diligently.  The  monks  said,  it  was 
not  meet  to  choose  a  courtier  and  a  soldier  to  be  head  of  so  holy  a 
company,  for  he  would  spend,  said  they,  all  that  they  had ;  others 
had  this  surmise  also,  because  he  was  in  such  great  favour  with  the 
prince,  the  king's  son,  and  was  so  suddenly  discharged  of  the  chan- 
cellorship which  he  had  borne  five  years.  In  the  four  and  fortieth 
year  of  his  age,  on  Saturday  in  Whitsun-week,  he  was  made  priest, 
and  the  next  day  consecrated  bishop,  a.d.  1162. 

As  touching  the  priesthood  of  this  man,  I  find  the  histories  vary :  Differ- 
for,  if  he  were  beneficed,  and  chaplain  to  Theobald,  and  afterwards  chron? 
archdeacon,  as  some  say,  it  is  not  unlikely  but  that  he  was  priest cles- 
before ;  and  not,  as  most  of  our  English  stories  say,  made  priest  one 
day,  and  archbishop  the  next. 

But  however  this  matter  passeth,  here  is,  in  the  mean  time,  to  be 
seen,  what  great  benefits  the  king  had  done  for  him,  and  what  great 
love  had  been  between  them  both.  Now,  after  Becket  was  thus 
promoted,  what  variance  and  discord  happened  between  them, 
remaineth  to  be  shown :  the  causes  of  which  variance  were  divers  and 
sundry. 

As  first,  when,  according  to  the  custom,  the  king's  officers  gathered  The 
of  every  one  hide-money  through  the  realm,  for  the  defence  of  their  variance 
own  country,  the  king  would  have  taken  it  to  his  coffers.    But  the  JJtween 
bishop  said,  that  which  every  man  gave  willingly,  he  should  not  count  Jjj^jj* 
as  his  proper  rent.  arch- 

Another  cause  was,  that  where  a  priest  was  accused  of  murder,  and  blsh^' 
the  king's  officers  and  the  friends  of  the  dead  accused  the  priest  ^w*"** 
earnestly  before  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  his  diocesan,  to  whom  he 
was  sent,  desiring  justice  to  be  done  on  him,  the  priest  was  put  to  his 
purgation.    But  when  he  was  not  able  to  defend  himself,  the  bishop 
sent  to  the  archbishop  to  ask  what  he  should  do.    The  archbishop 
commanded  he  should  be  deprived  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and 
shut  up  in  an  abbey  to  do  perpetual  penance.    After  the  same  sort 
were  divers  clerks  handled  for  like  causes,  but  none  put  to  death,  Appendix 
nor  lost  joint,  nor  were  they  burned  in  the  hand,  or  put  to  the  like 
pain. 

The  third  cause  was,  that,  where  one  Bmis,  canon  of  Bedford,  AppeZHx. 
did  revile  the  king's  justices,  the  king  was  offended  with  the  whole 
clergy.    For  these  and  such  like  the  archbishop,  to  pacify  the  king's 
anger,  commanded  the  canon  to  be  whipped  and  deprived  of  his 
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Henry  ii.  benefices  for  certain  years.  But  the  king  was  not  content  with  this 
A  jj  gentle  punishment,  because  it  rather  increased  their  boldness,  and 
1164.  therefore  he  called  the  archbishop,  bishops,  and  all  the  clergy,  to 
assemble  at  Westminster.  When  they  were  assembled  together,  the 
king  earnestly  commanded  that  such  wicked  clerks  should  have  no 
privilege  of  their  clergy,  but  be  delivered  to  the  gaolers,  because  they 
Apfendix.  passed  so  little  of  the  spiritual  correction ;  and  this  he  said  also  their 
own  canons  and  laws  had  decreed.  The  archbishop,  counselling  with 
his  bishops  and  learned  men,  answered  probably  :l  and  in  the  end  he 
desired  heartily  the  king's  gentleness,  for  the  quietness  of  himself  and 
his  realm,  that  under  Christ  our  new  king,  and  under  the  new  law  of 
Christ,  he  would  bring  no  new  kind  of  punishment  into  his  realm 
upon  the  new  chosen  people  of  the  Lord,  against  the  old  decrees 
of  the  holy  fathers ;  and  oft  he  said,  that  he  neither  ought  nor  could 
suffer  it.  The  king  moved  therewith  (and  not  without  cause)  allegeth 
again  and  exacteth  the  old  laws  and  customs  of  his  grandfather, 
observed  and  agreed  upon  by  archbishops,  bishops,  prelates,  and  other 
privileged  persons  ;  inquiring  likewise  of  him  whether  he  would  agree 
to  the  same,  or  else  now  in  his  reign  would  condemn  that  which  in 
the  reign  of  his  grandfather  was  well  allowed.2  To  which  the  archbishop, 
consulting  together  with  his  brethren,  giveth  answer  again,  that  he  was 
contented  the  king's  ordinances  should.be  observed;  adding  this  withal, 
Addition  ^a^w  ordine  suo,  that  is,  Saving  his  order.  And  so  in  like  manner  all 
Saivo  or-  the  other  bishops  after,  being  demanded  in  order,  answered  with 
dinesuo.  ^Q  same  addition,  Salvo  or  dine  suo.  Only  Hilary,  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, perceiving  the  king  to  be  exasperated  with  that  addition, 
instead  of  Salvo  ordine,  agreed  to  observe  them  Bona  fide.  The  king 
hearing  them  not  simply  to  agree  unto  him,  but  with  an  exception, 
was  mightily  offended ;  who  then  turning  to  the  archbishop  and  the 
prelates  said,  that  he  was  not  well  contented  with  that  clause  of 
theirs,  Salvo  suo  ordine,  which  he  said  was  captious  and  deceitful, 
having  some  manner  of  venom  lurking  under;  and  therefore  re- 
quired an  absolute  grant  of  them  without  any  exception  to  agree 
to  the  king's  ordinances.  To  this  the  archbishop  answered  again, 
that  they  had  sworn  unto  him  their  fidelity,  both  life,  body,  and 
earthly  honour,  Salvo  ordine  suo ;  and  that  in  the  same  earthly 
honour  also  those  ordinances  were  comprehended,  and  to  the  ob- 
serving of  them  they  would  bind  themselves  after  no  other  form, 
but  as  they  had  sworn  before.  The  king  with  this  was  moved,  and 
all  his  nobility,  not  a  little.  As  for  the  other  bishops,  there  was  no 
doubt  but  they  would  easily  have  relented,  had  not  the  stoutness  of 
the  archbishop  made  them  more  constant  than  otherwise  they  would 
have  been.  The  day  being  well  spent,  the  king,  when  he  could  get  no 
other  answer  of  them,  departed  in  great  anger,  giving  no  word  of  salu- 
tation to  the  bishops ;  and  likewise  the  bishops  every  one  to  his  own 
house  departed.  The  bishop  of  Chichester,  amongst  the  rest,  was 
Ajfndix  greatly  rebuked  of  the  archbishop  for  changing  the  exception,  contrary 
to  the  voice  of  all  the  others.    The  next  day  following,  the  king  took 

(1)  "  Probably,"  «« luculenter  satis  et  probabiliter,"  i.  e.  well,  discreetly.    See  Appendix.— En. 

(2)  Foxe  here  breaks  the  narrative,  as  given  in  the  Quadrilogus,  by  the  premature  introduction 
of  the  statutes  afterwards  passed  at  Clarendon  (see  pp.201,  202  note  (1)),  and  subsequently  con- 
demned in  part  and  approved  in  part  by  Becket  and  the  pope  (see  pp.204,  216);  also  by  the  inser- 
tion of  other  constitutions  sent  over  by  the  king  from  Normandy  (see  p.  219,  note  (1) ).  The  pas- 
sage here  omitted  will  befuund  infra  p.  216,  note  (1),  and  p.  219,  note  (1).    See  Appendix. -Ed. 
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from  the  archbishop  all  such  honors  arid  lordships  as  he  had  given  Hetfryii 
him  before,  in  the  time  that  he  was  chancellor ;  and  in  the  dead  A  jj 
of  the  night,  unknown  to  the  bishops,  removed  from  London  ;  whereby  H64, 
appeared  the  great  displeasure  of  the  king  against  Becket  and  the 
clergy.    Not  long  after  this,  the  bishop  of  Lisieux,  called  Arnulph,  A^endix 
sailing  over  from  Normandy,  resorted  to  the  king  and  (haply, 
to  recover  again  his  favour  which  he  had  lost)   gave  him  counsel 
withal  to  join  some  of  the  bishops  on  his  side,  lest,  if  all  were 
against  him,  perad venture  he  might  be  overthrown.1    And  thus  the 
greatest  number  of  the  bishops  were  by  this  means  reconciled  again  to 
the  king  ;  only  the  archbishop,  with  a  few  others,  remained  in  their 
stoutness  still.    The  king,  thinking  to  try  all  manner  of  ways,  when  The  stub- 
he  saw  no  fear  nor  threats  could  turn  him,  did  assay  him  with  JSnelToi 
gentleness  ;  it  would  not  serve.   Many  of  the  nobles  laboured  betwixt  Becket. 
them  both,  exhorting  him  to  relent  to  the  king ;  it  would  not  be. 
Likewise  the  archbishop  of  York,  with  divers  other  bishops  and  abbots, 
especially  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  did  the  same.    Besides  this,  his  av^&\x. 
own  household  daily  called  upon  him,  but  no  man  could  persuade  him. 
At  length,  understanding  partly  by  them  that  came  to  him  what  danger 
might  happen,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  all  the  other  clergy,  upon 
the  king's  displeasure,  and  partly  considering  the  old  love  and  kind- 
ness of  the  king  towards  him  in  time  past,  he  was  content  to  give 
over  to  the  king's  request,  and  came  to  Oxford  to  him,  reconciling 
himself  about  the  addition,  which  displeased  the  king  so  much. 
Whereupon  the  king,  being  somewhat  mitigated,  receiveth  him  with  He  re- 
a  more  cheerful  countenance,  but  yet  not  all  so  familiarly  as  before,  the  king0 
saying,  "  that  he  would  have  his  ordinances  and  proceedings  after 
the  form  confirmed  in  the  public  audience  and  open  sight  of  his 
bishops  and  all  his  nobles."     After  this  the  king,  being  at  Cla- 
rendon, there  called  all  his  peers  and  prelates  before  him,  requiring 
to  have  that  performed  which  they  had  promised,  in  consenting 
to  the  observing  of  his  grandfather's  ordinances  and  proceedings.  The 
archbishop,  suspecting  I  cannot  tell  what  in  the  king's  promise,2  drew 
backward,  and  now  would  not  that  he  would  before ;  at  last,  with 
much  ado,  he  was  enforced  to  give  assent.    First  came  to  him  the 
bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Norwich,  who,  for  old  matters  endangered  to 
the  king  long  before,  came  weeping  and  lamenting  to  the  archbishop, 
desiring  him  to  have  some  compassion  of  them,  and  to  remit  this 
pertinacy  to  the  king,  lest  if  he  so  continued  through  his  stoutness 
to  exasperate  the  king's  displeasure,  haply  it  might  redound  to  no 
small  danger,  not  only  of  them  who  were  in  jeopardy  already,  but 
also  of  himself  to  be  imprisoned,  and  the  whole  clergy  to  be  endan- 
gered.   Besides  these  two  bishops,  there  went  to  him  other  two  APpt%n* 
noble  peers  of  the  realm,  labouring  with  him  to  relent  and  condescend 
to  the  king's  desire;   if  not,   they  should  be  enforced  to  use 
violence,  as  would  not  stand  with  the  king's  fame,  and  much  less 
with  his  quietness  :  but  yet  the  stout  stomach  of  the  man  would  not 
give  over.    After  this  came  to  him  two  knights,  called  Templars ; 
one,  Richard  de  Hastings,  the  master  of  the  Temple,  the  other, 
Tostes  de  St.  Omer,3  lamenting  and  bewailing  the  great  peril,  which 
they  declared  unto  him  to  hang  over  his  head :  yet  neither  with  their 

(1)  See  Appendix.  (2)  Ibid.  (.3)  Ibid. 
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Henry ii.  tears,  nor  with  their  kneelings,  would  he  be  removed.  At  length  came 
A  these  last  messengers  again  from  the  king,  signifying  unto  him  wit»i 
11*54'    express  words,  and  also  with  tears,  what  he  should  trust  to,  if  he 

 would  not  give  over  to  the  king's  request. 

Becket        By  reason  of  which  message  he  either  terrified  or  else  persuaded 
toetheth    waa  content  to  submit  himself;  whereupon  the  king  incontinent 
kinf«.     assembling  the  states  together,  the  archbishop  first,  before  all  others. 
Appendix,  beginneth  to  promise  to  the  king  obedience  and  submission  unto  his 
customs,  and  that  cum  Bona  fide,  leaving  out  his  former  addition 
saivo  or-  Salvo  ordine,  mentioned  before :  instead  whereof  he  promised  in 
witin      Verbo  veritatis  to  observe  and  keep  the  king's  customs,  and  sware  to 
Sn0"         same*    After  him  the  other  bishops  likewise  gave  the  like  oath ; 
whereupon  the  king  commanded  incontinent  certain  instruments1 
obligatory  to  be  drawn,  of  wdiich  the  king  should  have  one,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  another,  and  the  archbishop  of  York  the  third, 
requiring  also  the  said  archbishop  to  set  to  his  hand  and  seal.  To 
this  the  archbishop,  though  not  denying  but  that  he  wras  ready  so  to 
do,  yet  desired  respite  in  the  matter,  w7hile  that  he,  being  but  newly 
come  to  his  bishopric,  might  better  peruse  with  himself  the  aforesaid 
customs  and  ordinances  of  the  king.    This  request,  as  it  seemed  but 
reasonable,  so  it  was  readily  granted ;  so  the  day  being  well  spent, 
they  departed  for  that  season  and  brake  up. 
Becket       Alanus,  one  of  the  four  writers  of  the  life  of  this  Thomas  Becket, 
ofPh?steth  recordeth,  that  the  archbishop,  in  his  journey  towards  Winchester, 
deed      began  greatly  to  repent  what  he  had  done  before,  partly  through  the 
instigation  of  certain  about  him,  but  chiefly  of  his  cross-bearer,  who, 
going  before  the  archbishop,  sharply  and  earnestly  expostulated  with 
him  for  giving  over  to  the  king's  request,  against  the  privilege  and 
liberties  of  the  church,  polluting  not  only  his  fame  and  conscience, 
but  also  giving  a  pernicious  example  to  those  who  should  come  after, 
with  many  like  words.    To  make  the  matter  short,  the  archbishop 
was  touched  upon  the  same  with  such  repentance,  that  keeping  him- 
self from  all  company,  lamenting  with  tears  and  fasting,  and  with 
much  penance  macerating  and  afflicting  himself,  he  did  suspend  him- 
self from  all  ctivine  service,  and  would  not  receive  comfort,  before  that 
(word  being  sent  to  his  holy  grandfather  the  pope)  he  should  be 
assoiled  of  him ;  who,  tendering  the  tears  of  his  dear  chicken, 
directed  to  him  letters  again,  by  the  same  messenger  that  Thomas  had 
sent  up  to  him  before,  in  which  not  only  he  assoiled  him  from  his 
trespass,  but  also  with  words  of  great  consolation  did  encourage  him  to 
be  stout  in  the  quarrel  he  took  in  hand.    The  copy  of  which  letters 
consolatory,  sent  from  the  pope  to  Bishop  Becket,  here  followeth 
underwritten. 


a  letter       Alexander,  bishop,  &c. — Your  brotherhood  is  not  ignorant  that  it  hath  been 
of  Pope     advertised  us,  how  that  upon  the  occasion  of  a  certain  transgression  or  excess 
ander  to    °^  )T°ursJ  )r°u  have  determined  to  cease  henceforth  from  saying  of  mass,  and  to 
Thomas    abstain  from  the  consecration  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  ;  which  thing 
Becket.    to  d0j  }low  dangerous  it  is,  especially  in  such  a  personage,  and  also  what  incon- 
venience may  rise  thereof,  I  will  you  advisedly  to  consider,  and  discreetly  also 
to  ponder.    Your  wisdom  ought  not  to  forget,  what  difference  there  is  between 
those  who  advisedly  and  willingly  do  offend,  and  those  who  through  ignorance 
and  for  necessity'  sake  do  offend.  For,  as  you  read,  so  much  the  greater  is  wilful 
sin,  as  the  same  not  being  voluntary  is  a  lesser  sin.  Therefore,  if  you  remember 


(1)  For  the  instrument  here  mentioned  see  infra,  p.  216,  note  (1). 
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yourself  to  have  done  any  thing  that  your  own  conscience  doth  accuse  you  of,  Henry  11. 

whatsoever  it  be,  we  counsel  you,  as  a  prudent  and  wise  prelate,  to  acknowledge  

the  same.  Which  thing  done,  the  merciful  and  pitiful  God,  who  hath  more  A.D. 
respect  to  the  heart  of  the  doer  than  to  the  thing  done,  will  remit  and  forgive  H64. 
you  the  same  according  to  his  accustomed  great  mercy.  And  we,  trusting  in 
the  merits  of  the  blessed  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  do  absolve  you  from 
the  offence  committed,  and  by  the  authority  apostolical  we  release  you  unto 
your  fraternity,  counselling  you  and  commanding  you,  that  henceforth  you 
abstain  not,  for  this  cause,  from  the  celebration  of  the  mass. 


This  letter,  with  others  of  the  like  sort,  the  pope  then  wrote  to 
him,  animating  and  comforting  him  in  this  quarrel  so  nearly  pertain- 
ing to  the  pope's  profit :  by  the  occasion  whereof,  Becket  took  no 
small  heart  and  consolation  ;  insomuch  that  therefrom  seemeth  to  me 
to  proceed  all  the  occasion  that  made  him  so  stout  and  malapert 
against  his  prince,  as  hereafter  followeth  to  be  seen  by  his  doings. 
What  the  other  letters  were  that  the  pope  wrote  unto  him,  shortly, 
when  we  come  to  the  appellations  made  to  the  pope,  shall  appear, 
God  willing.  In  the  mean  season,  as  he  sat  thus  mourning  at  home, 
the  king  hearing  of  him,  and  how  he  denied  to  set  his  seal  to  those 
sanctions,  which  he  condescended  to  before,  took  no  little  displeasure 
against  him  ;  insomuch,  that  he,  threatening  him  and  his  with  banish- 
ment and  death,  began  to  call  him  to  reckonings,  and  to  burden  him 
with  payments,  that  all  men  might  understand  that  the  king's  mind 
was  sore  set  against  him.  The  archbishop  hereupon  (whether  more  Becket 
for  the  love  of  the  pope,  or  dread  of  his  prince)  thought  to  make  his  ^erptis" 
escape  out  of  the  realm,  and  so  went  about  in  the  night,  with  two  or  against 
three  with  him,  stealing  out  of  his  house  to  take  the  sea  privily.  Now  Sw^tofly 
amongst  the  king's  ordinances  and  sanctions,  this  was  one;  that  none  Je<Iim.tlie 
of  the  prelacy  or  nobility,  without  the  king's  license,  or  that  of  his 
justices,  should  depart  out  of  the  realm.  So  Becket  twice  attempted 
the  sea,  to  flee  to  the  see  of  Rome,  but  the  weather  not  serving,  he 
was  driven  home  again,  and  his  device  for  that  time  frustrated.  After 
his  departure  began  to  be  known  and  noised  abroad,  the  king's 
officers  came  to  Canterbury  to  seize  upon  his  goods  in  the  king's 
behalf ;  but  as  it  chanced,  the  night  before  their  coming,  Becket 
being  returned  and  found  at  home,  they  did  not  proceed  in  their 
purpose. 

Upon  this  the  archbishop,  understanding  the  king  sore  bent  against  Taunted 
him,  and  the  seas  not  to  serve  him,  made  haste  to  the  court,  lying  £[nghe 
then  at  Woodstock,  where  the  king  received  him,  after  a  certain 
manner,  but  nothing  so  familiarly  as  he  was  wont ;  taunting  him 
jestingly  and  merrily,  as  though  one  realm  was  not  able  to  hold  them 
both.  Becket,  although  he  was  permitted  to  go  and  come  at  his 
pleasure  to  the  court,  yet  could  not  obtain  the  favour  that  he  would, 
perceiving  both  in  himself,  and  confessing  no  less  to  others,  how  the 
matter  would  fall  out,  so  that  either  he  should  be  constrained  to  give 
over  with  shame,  or  stoutly  stand  to  that  which  he  had  so  boldly  taken 
in  hand.  The  bishop  of  Evreux  in  the  mean  time,  going  betwixt  the  Ap^M 
king  and  the  archbishop,  laboured  to  make  a  peace  and  love  betwht 
them  ;  but  the  king  in  no  case  would  be  reconciled,  unless  the  other 
would  subscribe  to  his  laws.  So  in  the  mean  while,  as  neither  the 
king  would  otherwise  agree,  nor  yet  the  archbishop  in  any  wise  would 
subscribe,  there  was  a  foul  discord ;  where  the  fault  was,  let  the  reader 
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Henry  IL  here  judge  between  them  both.    The  king,  for  his  regal  authority, 
A.D.    thought  it  much  that  any  subject  of  his  should  stand  against  him. 
1164..  The  archbishop  again,  bearing  himself  bold  upon  the  authority,  and 
m  especially  upon  the  letters,  of  the  pope,  lately  written  to  him, 

thought  himself  strong  enough  against  the  king  and  all  his  realm. 
Again,  such  was  his  quarrel  for  the  maintenance  of  the  liberties  and 
glory  of  the  church,  that  he  could  lack  no  setters  on  and  favourers  in 
that  behalf,  in  so  sweet  a  cause  amongst  the  clergy.  Wherefore  the 
archbishop,  trusting  to  these  things,  would  give  no  place ;  but,  by 
virtue  of  his  apostolical  authority,  gave  censure  upon  these  laws  and 
constitutions  of  the  king,  condemning  some,  and  approving  others  for 
good  and  catholic,  as  is  after1  declared.  Besides  this,  there  came 
also  to  the  king  Rotrou,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  sent  from  the  pope,  to 
make  peace  between  the  king  and  Canterbury ;  whereunto  the  king 
was  well  content,  so  that  the  pope  would  agree  to  ratify  his  ordi- 
nances ;l  but  when  that  could  in  nowise  be  obtained  at  the  pope's 
hands,  then  the  king,  being  stopped  and  frustrate  of  his  purpose  by 
Ajpendir.  reason  of  Beckets  apostolic  legacy  (being  legatus  a  latere),  thought 
good  to  send  up  to  the  pope,  and  so  did,  to  obtain  of  him,  that  the 
same  authority  of  the  apostolic  legacy  might  be  conferred  on  another 
after  his  appointment,  who  was  the  archbishop  of  York ;  but  the 
The  king  pope  denied.  Notwithstanding,  at  the  request  of  the  king's  clergy, 
pope'sthe  the  pope  was  content  that  the  king  should  be  legate  himself ;  whereat 
lega£  t00^  great  indignation,  as  Hoveden  writeth,  so  that  he 

Appendix,  gent  the  pope  his  letters  again.    Here  the  pope  was  perplexed  on 
both  sides. 

If  he  should  have  denied  the  king,  that  was  too  hot  for  him ;  for 
the  pope  useth  always  to  hold  in  with  kings,  howsoever  the  world 
speedeth.  Again,  if  he  should  have  forsaken  such  a  churchly  chap- 
lain, the  cause  being  so  sweet  and  so  gainful,  that  would  have  been 
against  himself.  What  did  he  then  ?  Here  now  cometh  in  the  old 
practice  of  popish  prelacy,  to  play  with  both  hands  ;  privily  he  con- 
crafty  spireth  with  the  one,  and  openly  dissembleth  with  the  other.  First, 
fationof  he  granted  to  the  king's  ambassadors  their  request,  to  have  the  legate 
the  pope.  rem0ved,  and  to  place  in  that  office  the  archbishop  of  York,  after  his 
own  contentation ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  to  tender  the  cause  of 
Thomas  Becket,  he  addeth  this  promise  withal,  that  the  said  Becket 
should  receive  no  harm  or  damage  thereby.  Thus  the  pope  craftily 
conveying  the  matter  between  them  both,  gladly  to  further  the  arch-* 
bishop  for  his  own  advantage,  and  yet  loath  to  deny  the  king  for 
displeasure,  writeth  to  the  king  openly,  and  also  secretly  directeth 
another  letter  to  Becket ;  the  contents  whereof  here  follow. 

Alexander  the  pope,  to  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.3 
The  (  Although  we,  condescending  to  the  king's  request,  have  granted  the  gift 

creUetter  of>  our  legacy  after  n^s  mmd  from  you>  Yet  ^et  not  your  mmd  thereby  be 
toBedtet!  discomforted,  nor  brought  into  sighs  of  despair.  For  before  that  we  had  granted 
that,  or  given  our  consent  thereunto,  the  king's  ambassadors  firmly  promised 
on  the  word  of  truth,  offering  also  to  be  sworn  to  the  same,  if  I  should  so 
require,  that  our  letters  which  they  had  obtained  should  never  be  delivered 
to  the  archbishop  of  York  without  our  knowledge  and  consent.   This  is  certain, 

(1)  See  infra,  p.  216,  note  (1).— Ed. 
Seg  (2)  Ex  Rogero  Hoved.  pr.  parte  Historian  continuatae  post  Bedaia. 

Appendix.  (3)  For  the  Latin  of  this  letter,  see  Edition  1563,  p.  50.— Ed. 
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than  a 
hundred 


and  so  persuade  yourself  boldly  without  any  scruple,  doubt,  or  mistrust,  that  it  Henry  11. 
was  never  my  mind  or  purpose,  nor  ever  shall  be,  God  willing,  to  subdue  you  ~~ 
or  your  church  under  the  obedience  of  any  person,  to  be  subject  to  any,  save  ~?~r' 
only  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  And,  therefore,  we  warn  you  and  charge  you,  that  -Ho* 
if  you  shall  perceive  the  king  to  deliver  these  aforesaid  letters,  which  we  trust 
he  will  not  attempt  without  our  knowledge  to  do,  forthwith  by  some  trusty 
messenger  and  by  your  letters  you  give  us  knowledge  thereof;  so  that  we 
may  provide  upon  the  same  both  for  your  person,  your  church,  and  also  the 
city  committed  to  you,  to  be  clearly  exempt  by  our  authority  apostolical  from 
all  power  and  jurisdiction  of  any  legacy. 

Upon  these  letters  and  snch  others,  as  is  said  before,  Becket  seemed 
to  take  all  his  boldness  to  be  so  stout  and  sturdy  against  his  prince, 
as  he  was.  The  pope,  beside  these,  sent  secretly  a  chaplain  of  his, 
and  directed  another  letter  also  unto  the  king,  granting  and  per- 
mitting at  his  request,  to  make  the  archbishop  of  York  legate 
apostolical. 

The  king,  after  he  had  received  his  letters  sent  from  the  pope, 
began  to  put  more  strength  to  his  purposed  proceedings  against  the  More 
archbishop,  first  beginning  with  the  inferiors  of  the  clergy,  such  as 
were  offenders  against  his  laws  :  as  felons,  robbers,  quarrellers,  JJujJ|rB 
breakers  of  the  peace,  and  especially  such  as  had  committed  homicide  clergy, 
and  murders,  whereof  more  than  an  hundred  at  that  time  were 
proved  upon  the  clergy;1  urging  and  constraining  them  to  be  arraigned 
after  the  order  of  the  law  temporal,  and  justice  to  be  ministered 
to  them  according  to  their  deserts  ;  as  first,  to  be  deprived,  and  so 
to  be  committed  to  the  secular  hands.  This  seemed  to  Becket  to 
derogate  from  the  liberties  of  holy  church,  that  the  secular  power 
should  pass  in  causes  criminal,  or  sit  in  judgment  against  any  eccle- 
siastical person.  This  law  the  roisters2  then  of  the  clergy  had 
picked  and  forged  out  of  Anacletus  and  Euaristus,  by  whose  falsely  appsZm 
alleged  and  pretended  authority  they  have  deduced  this  their  consti- 
tution from  the  apostles,  which  giveth  immunity  to  all  ecclesiastical 
persons  to  be  free  from  secular  jurisdiction.  Becket  therefore,  like 
a  valiant  champion,  fighting  for  his  liberties,  and  having  the  pope  on 
his  side,  would  not  permit  his  clerks  defamed,  otherwise  to  be  con- 
vented,  than  before  ecclesiastical  judges,  there  to  be  examined  and 
deprived  for  their  excess,  and  no  secular  judge  to  proceed  against 
them :  so  that,  after  their  deprivation,  if  they  should  incur  the  like 
offence  again,  then  the  temporal  judge  to  take  hold  upon  them  ; 
otherwise  not.  This  obstinate  and  stubborn  rebellion  of  the  arch- 
bishop stirred  up  much  anger  and  vexation  in  the  king,  and  not  only 
in  him,  but  also  in  the  nobles  and  all  the  bishops,  for  the  greater  part, 
so  that  he  was  almost  alone,  a  wonderment  to  all  the  realm. 

The  king's  wrath  daily  increased  more  and  more  against  him  (as  no  Becket 
marvel  it  was),  and  caused  him  to  be  cited  up  to  appear  by  a  certain  North-0 
day8  at  the  town  of  Northampton,  there  to  make  answer  to  such  ampton. 
things  as  should  be  laid  to  his  charge.    Hoveden  writeth,  that  the  Appendix 
king  being  come  thither  greatly  vexed  the  archbishop  by  placing 
some  of  his  horses  and  horsemen  in  the  archbishop's  lodging  (which 
was  a  house  there  of  canons),  wherewith  he  being  offended  sent  Aprs'°Aix 
word  to  the  king,  that  he  would  not  appear  unless  his  lodging 
were  voided  of  the  king's  horses  and  horsemen.    So,  when  the  JWecJJtft 
morrow  was  come,  all  the  peers  and  nobles,  with  the  prelates  of  the  ?th.i  a' 

(!)  Guliel.  Neuburg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16.    [See  the  Latin  cited  infra,  p.  248,  note  (3).— Ed  ] 

(i)  "  Roisters,"  "  J'acinorosi"  (Neub.y  disorderlies. — En.        (3)  Oot.  6th.  See  Appendix.— En. 
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Htvry  n,  realm,  upon  the  king's  proclamation  being  assembled  in  the  castle  of 
7       Northampton,  great  fault  was  found  with  the  archbishop,  for  that  he, 
1164.    having  been  cited  to  appear  on  a  certain  occasion  in  the  king's  court 
'  personally,  came  not  himself  but  sent  another  for  him.  Whereupon, 
by  the  public  sentence  as  well  of  all  the  nobles  as  of  the  bishops,  all  his 
demned   moveables  were  adjudged  to  be  confiscate  for  the  king,  unless  the  king's 
ioUhof  ail  c^emency  would  remit  the  penalty.    The  stubborn  archbishop  again, 
move-     for  his  part,  quarrelling  against  the  order  and  form  of  the  judgment, 
a  es'      complaineth,  alleging  for  himself  (seeing  he  is  the  primate  and 
spiritual  father,  not  only  of  all  others  in  the  realm,  but  also  of  the  king 
himself)  that  it  was  not  convenient  that  the  father  should  be  so 
judged  of  his  children,  or  the  pastor  of  his  flock  so  condemned ; 
saying  moreover,  that  the  ages  to  come  should  know  what  judgment 
was  done,  &c.    But  especially  he  complaineth  of  his  fellow-bishops, 
who,  when  they  should  rather  have  taken  his  part,  did  sit  in  judg- 
Appendix.  ment  against  their  metropolitan ;  and  this  was  the  first  day's  action. 
Thursday.     The  next  day  the  king  laid  an  action  against  him  in  behalf  of  one 
that  was  his  marshal,  called  John,  for  certain  injuries  done  to  him ; 
and  required  of  the  said  archbishop  the  repaying  again  of  certain 
money,  which  he,  as  is  said,  had  lent  unto  him  being  chancellor,  the 
sum  whereof  came  to  five  hundred  marks.  This  money  the  archbishop 
denied  not  but  he  had  received  of  the  king,  howbeit,  by  the  way  and 
title  of  gift  as  he  took  it,  though  he  could  bring  no  probation  thereof. 
Becket    Whereupon  the  king  required  him  to  put  in  assurance  for  the  payment 
toqgivean  thereof ;  whereat  the  archbishop  making  delays  (not  well  contented 
account,  at  the  matter),  was  so  called  upon,  that  either  he  should  be  account- 
able to  the  king  for  the  money,  or  else  he  should  incur  present  danger, 
the  king  being  so  bent  against  him.    The  archbishop,  being  brought 
to  such  a  strait,  and  destitute  of  his  own  suffragans,  could  here  by 
no  means  have  escaped,  had  not  five  persons,  of  their  own  accord, 
stepped  in,  being  bound  for  him,  every  man  for  one  hundred  marks 
a  piece ;  and  this  was  upon  the  second  day  concluded. 
Friday.       The  morrow  after,  which  was  the  third  day  of  the  council,  it  was 
propounded  unto  him  in  the  behalf  of  the  king,  that  he  had  had  divers 
bishoprics  and  abbacies  in  his  hand  which  were  vacant,  with  the 
fruits  and  revenues  thereof  due  unto  the  king  for  certain  years,  whereof 
he  had  rendered  as  yet  no  account  to  the  king ;  wherefore  it  was  de- 
manded of  him  to  bring  in  a  full  and  clear  reckoning  of  the  same.  This, 
with  ctner  such  like,  declared  to  all  in  the  council  great  displeasure  to 
be  in  the  king  and  no  less  danger  toward  the  archbishop.  Becket, 
astonished  at  this  demand,  begged  leave  to  consult  with  his  brother 
bishops  apart,  before  he  made  his  answer  ;  which  was  granted.  And 
so  ended  that  day's  action, 
j-atunia}.     On  the  morrow,1  the  archbishop  was  sitting  apart  in  a  certain 
conclave  with  his  fellow-bishops  about  him,  consulting  together, 
the  doors  fast  locked   to  them,  as   the   king  had  willed  and 
commanded.2      Thus   while    the  bishops  and    prelates  were  in 
council,  advising  and  deliberating  what  was  to  be  clone,  at  length 
it  came   to  voices,  every  man  to  say  his   mind,   and  to  give 
sentence    what    were    the    best    way    for    their    archbishop  to 
take.     First   began    Henry,    bishop  of   Winchester,    who  then 
Henry,    took  part  with  Becket  so  much  as  he  durst  for  fear  of  the  king, 
wlndkM-  WM0  saiQ,>  ne  remembered  that  the  said  archbishop,  first  being 

tct-  (1)  See  Appendix.  (2)  I!,id. 
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archdeacon,  and  then  lord  chancellor,  at  "what  time  he  was  promoted  Henry n. 
to  the  church  of  Canterbury,  was  discharged  from  all  bonds  and 
reckonings  of  the  temporal  court,  as  all  the  other  bishops  could  not  H64. 
but  bear  record  to  the  same. 

Next  spake  Gilbert,  bishop  of  London,  exhorting  and  motioning  Gilbert, 
the  archbishop,  that  he  should  call  to  mind  with  himself,  from  whence  £0s„£Jnof 
the  king  took  him,  and  set  him  up  ;  what,  and  how  great  things 
he  had  done  for  him  ;  also  that  he  should  consider  with  himself  the 
dangers  and  perils  of  the  time,  and  Avhat  ruin  he  might  bring  upon 
the  whole  church,  and  upon  them  all  there  present,  if  he  resisted  the 
king's  mind  in  the  things  he  required.  And  if  it  were  to  render 
up  his  archbishopric,  although  it  were  ten  times  better  than  it  is,  yet 
he  should  not  stick  with  the  king  in  the  matter.  In  so  doing  it  might 
happen,  that  the  king,  seeing  that  submission  and  humility  in  him, 
would  release  him  peradventure  from  all  the  rest.  To  this  the  arch- 
bishop answering,  "  Well,  well,"  saith  he,  "  I  perceive  well  enough,  Henry, 
my  lord,  whither  you  tend,  and  whereabout  you  go."  Then  spake  llSier 
Winchester,  inferring  upon  the  same,  "  This  form  of  counsel,"  saith 
he,  "  seemeth  to  me  very  pernicious  to  the  catholic  church,  tending 
to  our  subversion,  and  to  the  confusion  of  us  all.  For,  if  our  arch- 
bishop and  primate  of  all  England  do  lean  to  this  example,  that  every 
bishop  should  give  over  his  authority  and  the  charge  of  the  flock 
committed  to  him,  at  commandment  and  threatening  of  the  prince,  to 
what  state  shall  the  church  then  be  brought,  but  that  all  should  be 
confounded  at  his  pleasure  and  arbitrement,  and  nothing  stand  certain 
by  any  order  of  law;  and  so  as  the  priest  is,  so  shall  the  people 

Hilary,  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  replieth  again  to  this,  saying,  "  If  Hilary, 
it  were  not  that  the  instance  and  the  great  perturbation  of  the  time  chSter. 
did  otherwise  require  and  force  us,  I  would  think  this  counsel  here 
given  were  good  to  be  followed.  But  now,  seeing  the  authority 
of  our  canon  faileth  and  cannot  serve  us,  I  judge  it  not  best  to  go  so 
strictly  to  work,  but  so  to  moderate  our  proceedings,  that  dispensation 
with  sufferance  may  win  that  which  severe  correction  may  destroy. 
Wherefore  my  counsel  and  reason  is,  to  give  place  to  the  king's  pur- 
pose for  a  time,  lest  by  over  hasty  proceeding,  we  exceed  so  far,  that 
both  it  may  redound  to  our  shame,  and  also  we  cannot  rid  ourselves 
out  again  when  we  would." 

Much  to  the  same  end  spake  Robert,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  after  Robert,  o* 
this  manner :    "  Seeing,"  saith  he,  "  it  is  manifest  that  the  life  and  Lincoln- 
blood  of  this  man  is  sought,  one  of  these  two  must  needs  be  chosen  ; 
that  either  he  must  part  with  his  archbishopric,  or  else  with  his  life. 
Now  what  profit  he  shall  take  in  this  matter  of  his  bishopric,  his  life 
being  lost,  I  do  not  greatly  see." 

Next  followed  Bartholomew,  bishop  of  Exeter,  with  his  advice,  Barthoio- 
who,  inclining  his  counsel  to  the  state  of  the  time,  confirmed  their  Exlt'e? 
sayings  before,  affirming  how  the  days  were  evil  and  perilous  ;  and 
that  if  they  might  so  escape  the  violence  of  that  raging  tempest  under 
the  cover  of  bearing  and  relenting,  it  were  not  to  be  refused  ;  but 
that,  he  said,  could  not  be,  except  strict  severity  should  give  place  to 
tractability  ;  and  that  the  instance  and  condition  of  the  time  then 
present  required  no  less,  especially  seeing  that  persecution  was  not 
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Bears /t.  general,  but  personal  and  particular  ;  and  he  thought  it  more  holy 
~j[  D  and  convenient  for  one  head  to  run  into  some  part  of  danger,  than 
1164.  that  the  whole  church  of  England  should  be  subject  and  exposed  to 

~~       ~~  inconvenience  inevitable. 

Roger,        The  answer  of  Roger,  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  devised  in  a 
ofWoV    double  suspense,  neither  affirming  the  one,  nor  denying  the  other ; 
cester.     whose  saying  was  this, — that  he  would  give  no  answer  on  either  part ; 
"  for  if  I,11  saith  he,  "  should  say  that  the  pastoral  function  and  cure 
of  souls  ought  to  be  relinquished  at  the  king's  will  or  threatening, 
then  my  mouth  would  speak  against  my  conscience,  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  mine  own  head.  And  if  I  should  give,  again,  contrary  counsel, 
to  resist  the  king's  sentence,  here  be  they  that  would  hear  it,  and 
report  it  to  his  Grace,  and  so  I  should  be  in  danger  to  be  thrust  out 
of  the  synagogue,  and  for  my  part  to  be  accounted  amongst  the 
public  rebels,  with  them  to  be  condemned ;  wherefore  neither  do  I 
say  this,  nor  counsel  that." 
Becket,       And  this  was  the  consultation  of  the  bishops  in  that  place, 
the  arch-  assembled  together  bv  the  kinsfs  commandment.    Against  these 

bishop  o  wf  xd  o 

repiiet'h   voices  and  censures  of  the  bishops,  Becket,  the  archbishop,  replieth 
thebi-    again,  expostulating  and  checking  them  with  rebukeful  words  : — "  I 
shops.     perceive,11  saith  he,  "  and  understand  ye  go  about  to  maintain  and 
cherish  but  your  own  cowardliness,  under  the  colourable  shadow  of 
sufferance ;  and,  under  pretence  of  dissembling  softness,  to  choke  the 
dnendix  liberty  of  Christ's  church.    Who  hath  thus  bewitched  you,  O  in- 
sensate bishops  ?   What  mean  ye  ?   Why  do  ye  so  under  the  prudent 
term  "  dispensation11  cloak  your  manifest  iniquity  ?    Why  call  ye 
that  dispensation  which  is  in  fact  a  dispensing  altogether  with 
the  church  of  Christ  ?    Let  terms  serve  the  matter  ;  and  let  not 
terms  as  well  as  the  matter  itself  be  perverted  from  that  which  is 
right.    For  that  ye  say  we  must  bear  with  the  iniquity  of  the  time,  I 
grant  with  you ;  but  yet  we  must  not  heap  sin  to  sin.    Is  not  God 
able  to  help  the  state  and  condition  of  his  church,  but  with  the  sinful 
dissimulation  of  the  teachers  of  the  church  ?   Certes  God  is  disposed 
to  tempt  you.    And  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  whether  should  the  gover- 
nors of  the  church  put  themselves  to  dangers  for  the  church,  in  time 
of  tranquillity,  or  in  time  of  distress  ?    Ye  will  be  ashamed  to  deny 
the  contrary,  but  in  distress.    And  now  then,  the  church  lying  in  so 
great  distress  and  vexation,  why  should  not  the  good  pastor  put  him- 
self into  peril  there-for  ?    For  neither  do  I  think  it  a  greater  act  or 
merit  for  the  ancient  bishops  of  the  old  time  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  then  church  with  their  blood,  than  now  for  us  to  shed  our 
distress    ^lood  for  the  liberties  of  the  same.    And  to  tell  you  plain,  I  think 
grown     it  not  safe  for  you  to  swerve  from  an  example  which  you  have  received 
chiSch,    from  your  holy  elders.11   After  these  things  were  spoken,  they  sat  all 
So^   in  silence  for  a  certain  space,  being  locked  in  together.    At  length, 
may  not  to  find  a  shift  to  cause  the  door  to  be  opened,  "  I  will,"  saith  the 
kinagbs°and  archbishop,  "  speak  with  two  earls  who  are  about  the  king,"  and 
princes.   namec[  them  who  they  were.    They,  being  called,  opened  the  door 
and  came  in  with  haste;  thinking  to  hear  something  which  should 
appease  the  king's  mind.    To  whom  the  archbishop  spake  in  this 
manner : — "  As  touching  and  concerning  the  matters  between  the 
king  and  us,  we  have  here  conferred  together.    And  forasmuch  as  we 
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have  them  not  present  with  us  now,  who  know  more  in  the  matter  Henry  u. 
than  we  do,  (whose  advice  we  would  be  glad  to  follow,)  therefore  we  ^.D. 
crave  so  much  respite  as  to  the  next  day  following,  and  then  to  give  1164. 
our  answer  to  the  king."    With  this  message  two  bishops  were  sent 
to  the  king,  who  were  the  bishop  of  London  and  the  bishop  of 
Rochester.    London,  to  help  the  matter,  and  to  set  quietness,  as  I 
take  it,  adding  something  more  to  the  message,  said  to  the  king,  that 
the  archbishop  craved  a  little  time  to  prepare  such  writings  and  instru- 
ments, wherein  he  should  set  forth  and  declare  his  mind  in  accom- 
plishing the  king's  desire,  &c.    Wherefore  two  barons  were  sent  to 
him  from  the  king,  to  grant  him  that  respite  or  stay ;  so  that  he  would 
ratify  that  which  the  messengers  had  signified  to  the  king.   To  whom 
the  archbishop  answereth,  that  he  sent  no  such  message  as  was  intimated 
in  his  name  ;  but  only  that  the  next  day  he  would  come  and  give 
answer  to  the  king,  in  that  which  he  had  to  say.    And  so  the  convo- 
cation of  the  bishops  was  dissolved,  and  they  were  dismissed  home ; 
so  that  the  most  part  of  them  that  came  with  the  archbishop,  and 
accompanied  him  before,  now,  for  fear  of  the  king's  displeasure, 
severed  themselves  from  him.    The  archbishop,  thus  forsaken  and 
destitute,  as  his  story  saith,  sent  about  for  the  poor,  the  lame,  and  Becket 
the  halt,  to  come  in  and  furnish  his  house,  saying,  that  by  them  he  andS* 
might  sooner  obtain  his  victory,  than  by  the  others  who  had  so  slipped  saken* 
from  him. 

The  next  day  following,  because  it  was  Sunday,  nothing  was  done.  Appendix, 
So  the  day  after,  which  was  the  second  fery,1  the  archbishop  was  cited 
to  appear.    But  the  night  before,  being  taken  with  a  disease  called 
passio  iliaca,  the  cholic,  all  that  day  he  kept  his  bed,  and  was  not  Taken 
able,  as  he  said,  to  rise.    Every  man  supposing  this  to  be  but  a  nesswhea 
feigned  sickness,  as  it  seemed  no  less,  certain  of  the  chief  nobles  were  apPeMUld 
sent  to  try  the  matter,  and  to  cite  him  to  the  court ;  namely,  Robert, 
earl  of  Leicester,  and  Reginald,  earl  of  Devonshire,  to  whom  the 
archbishop  answered,  that  that  day  he  was  so  diseased  that  he  could 
not  come,  yea,  though  he  were  brought  in  an  horse-litter.    So  that 
day  passed  over.    On  the  morrow,  certain  that  were  about  him, 
fearing  no  less  but  that  some  danger  would  happen  to  him,  gave  him 
counsel  in  the  morning  to  have  a  mass  in  honour  of  the  holy  martyr 
St.  Stephen,  to  keep  him  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies  that  day.  a  mass 
When  the  morrow  was  come,  being  Tuesday,  there  came  to  him  the  g[eph"en 
bishops  and  prelates,  counselling  and  persuading  him  covertly  by  h°ma™ra 
insinuation,  for  apertly  they  durst  not,  that  he  would  submit  himself,  his  ene- 
with  all  his  goods,  as  also  his  archbishopric,  to  the  will  of  the  king,  if  nues* 
perad venture  his  indignation  by  that  means  might  assuage.  Adding, 
moreover,  that  unless  he  would  so  do,  perjury  would  be  laid  against 
him  ;  for  that  he  being  under  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  keep  the  king's 
laws  and  ordinances,  now  would  not  observe  them.    To  this  Becket, 
the  archbishop,  answereth  again, — "  Brethren,  ye  see  and  perceive  JJgJjj?1 
well  how  the  world  is  set  against  me,  and  how  the  enemy  riseth  and  to  the 
seeketh  my  confusion.    And  although  these  things  be  dolorous  and  blshop8' 
lamentable,  yet  the  thing  that  grieveth  me  most  of  all  is  this, — the 
sons  of  mine  own  mother  be  pricks  and  thorns  against  me.  And 
albeit  I  do  hold  my  peace,  yet  the  posterity  to  come  will  know  and 

(1)  "  Fery  "  or  feria,  a  day  of  the  week,  in  this  instance  Monday. — F.u. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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Henry  ii.  report  how  cowardly  you  have  turned  your  backs,  and  have  left  your 
~A.D.  archbishop  and  metropolitan  alone  in  his  conflict,  and  how  you  have 
1164.  sitten  in  judgment  against  me,  although  unguilty  of  crime,  now  two 

 days  together  ;  and  not  only  in  the  civil  and  spiritual  conrt,  but  also 

in  the  temporal  court,  are  ready  to  do  the  same.    But  in  general,  this 
I  charge  and  command,  by  the  virtue  of  pure  obedience,  and  in  peril 
Becket    °^  your  or(^er'  that  1Q  be  Presen^  personally  in  judgment  against  me. 
appeal-    And  that  ye  shall  not  fail  so  to  do,  I  here  appeal  to  our  mother,  the 
Rome,    refuge  of  all  such  as  be  oppressed,  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  if  any 
secular  men  shall  lay  hands  upon  me,  as  it  is  rumoured  they  will,  I 
straitly  enjoin  and  charge  you,  in  the  same  virtue  of  obedience,  that 
you  exercise  your  censure  ecclesiastical  upon  them,  as  it  becometh  you 
to  do  for  a  father  and  an  archbishop.    And  this  I  do  you  to  under- 
stand, that  though  the  world  rage,  and  the  enemy  be  fierce,  and  the 
body  trembleth,  for  the  flesh  is  weak,  yet,  God  so  favouring  me,  I 
will  neither  cowardly  shrink,  nor  yet  vilely  forsake  my  flock  com- 
mitted to  my  charge,"  &c. 
bSbop  of     "^ut  tne  bishop  of  London,  contrary  to  this  commandment  of  the 
London   archbishop,  did  incontinent  appeal  from  him ;  and  thus  the  bishops 
eth  from  departed  from  him  to  the  court,  save  only  two,  Henry  of  Winchester, 
SshopCh'  anc^  J°ce^ne  0I>  Salisbury,  who  returned  with  him  secretly  to  his 
chamber,  and  comforted  him.    This  done,  the  archbishop,  who  yes- 
terday was  so  sore  sick  that  he  could  not  stir  out  of  his  bed,  now 
addresseth  himself  to  his  mass  of  St.  Stephen  with  all  solemnity,  as 
though  it  had  been  a  high  festival-day,  with  his  metropolitan  pall, 
which  was  not  used,  but  upon  holidays,  to  be  worn.   The  office  of  the 
a  mass    mass  began, — "  Sederunt  principes  et  adversum  me  loquebantur 
awa/per-  that  is,  "  Princes  sat  and  spake  against  me,"  &c. — the  king's  servants 
secutors.  ^emg  a]so  there,  and  beholding  the  matter.    For  this  mass,  Gilbert, 
bishop  of  London,  accused  Becket  afterwards,  both  for  that  it  was 
done,  "  Per  artem  magicam,  et  in  contemptum  regis,"  as  the  words 
of  Hoveden  purport,  that  is,  "  both  by  art  magic,  and  in  contempt 
of  the  king." 

canieth       ^e  mass  Demg  ended,  the  archbishop,  putting  off  his  pall  and 
with  him  his  mitre,  in  his  other  robes  proceedeth  to  the  king's  court ;  but  yet 
the^sacra--  nQt  tmsting?  peradventure,  so  greatly  to  the  strength  of  his  mass,  to 
fheMng  ma^e       matter  more  sure,  he  taketh  also  the  sacrament  privily  about 
Applndix  mm'  thinking  himself  thereby  sufficiently  defended  against  all  bugs. 
In  going  to  the  king's  chamber,  there  to  attend  the  king's  coming,  as 
he  entered  the  door,  he  taketh  from  Alexander  his  crosier  (the  cross 
with  the  cross  staff)in  the  sight  of  all  that  stood  by,  and  carrieth  it  in 
himself,  the  other  bishops  following  him,  and  saying,  "  He  did  other- 
wise than  became  him."   Amongst  others,  Robert,  bishop  of  Hereford, 
offered  himself  to  bear  his  cross,  rather  than  he  should  so  do,  for  that 
it  was  not  comely  ;  but  the  archbishop  would  not  suffer  him.  Then 
said  the  bishop  of  London  unto  him, — "  If  the  king  shall  see  you 
come  armed  into  his  chamber,  perchance  he  will  draw  out  his  sword 
against  you,  which  is  stronger  than  yours,  and  then  what  shall  this 
your  armour  profit  you?"1    The  archbishop  answereth  again:  "  If 
the  king's  sword  do  cut  carnally,  yet  my  sword  cutteth  spiritually, 
and  striketh  down  to  hell.    But  you,  my  lord,  as  you  have  played 

(1)  Hoveden  referreth  not  this  saying  to  the  bishop  of  London,  but  to  the  archbishop  of  York. 
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the  fool  in  this  matter,  so  you  will  not  yet  leave  off  your  folly  for  any  Henry n. 
thing  I  can  see ;"  and  so  he  came  into  the  chamber.    The  king  A  D 
hearing  of  his  coming,  and  of  the  manner  thereof,  tarried  not  long,  H64. 
but  came  where  Becket  was  set  in  a  place  by  himself,  with  his  other 
bishops  about  him.    First,  the  crier  called  the  prelates  and  all  the 
lords  of  the  temporalty  together.    That  being  done,  and  every  one 
placed  in  his  seat  according  to  his  degree,  the  king  beginneth  with  a 
great  complaint  against  the  archbishop  for  his  manner  of  entering  into 
court,  not  as,  saith  he,  a  subject  into  a  king's  court,  but  as  a  traitor, 
showing  himself  in  such  sort  as  hath  not  been  seen  before  in  any 
christian  king's  court,  professing  christian  faith.    To  this  all  there 
present  gave  witness  with  the  king,  affirming  Becket  always  to  have 
been  a  vain  and  proud  man,  and  that  the  shame  of  his  deed  did  not 
only  redound  against  the  prince  himself,  but  also  against  his  whole 
realm.    Moreover,  they  said,  that  this  had  so  happened  to  the  king,  called 
for  that  he  had  done  so  much  for  such  a  beast,  advancing  him  so  ticking7 
highly  to  such  a  place  and  room  next  under  himself.    And  so  alto-  Jjjjjj,11*' 
gether  with  one  cry,  they  called  him  traitor,  on  every  side,  as  one  that 
refused  to  give  terrene  honour  to  the  king,  in  keeping,  as  he  had 
sworn,  his  laws  and  ordinances,  at  whose  hands  also  he  had  received 
such  honour  and  great  preferments ;  and  therefore  he  was  well  worthy, 
said  they,  to  be  handled  like  a  perjured  traitor  and  rebel.  Upon  this, 
great  doubt  and  fear  was,  what  should  befal  him.    The  archbishop  of 
York,  coming  down  to  his  chaplains,  said,  he  could  not  abide  to  see  Appendix. 
what  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  like  to  suffer.    Likewise,  the 
tipstaves  and  other  ministers  of  the  assembly  coming  down  with  an 
outcry  against  him,  all  who  were  in  the  house  crossed  themselves  to  see 
his  haughty  stubbornness  and  the  business  there  was  about  him.  Certain 
there  were  of  his  disciples  sitting  at  his  feet,  comforting  him  softly,  and 
bidding  him  to  lay  his  curse  upon  them ;  others,  contrary,  bidding 
him  not  to  curse,  but  to  pray  and  to  forgive  them,  and  if  he  lost  his 
life  in  the  quarrel  of  the  church  and  the  liberty  thereof,  he  should 
be  happy.    Afterwards,  one  of  them,  named  William  Fitz-Stephen,  Appendix. 
desired  to  speak  something  in  his  ear,  but  could  not  be  suffered  by 
the  king's  marshal,  who  forbad  that  no  man  should  have  any  talk  with 
him.    Then  he,  because  he  could  not  otherwise  speak  to  him,  wrought  ^"J?631 
by  signs,  making  a  cross,  and  looking  up  with  his  eyes,  and  wagging  his  proud 
lips,  meaning  that  he  should  pray  and  manfully  stand  to  the  cross.  of  the"* 
In  the  mean  time  cometh  to  him  Bartholomew,  bishop  of  Exeter, church- 
desiring  him  to  have  regard  and  compassion  of  himself,  and  also  of 
them,  or  else  they  were  all  like  to  perish  for  the  hatred  of  him  ;  "  for 
there  cometh  out,"  saith  he,  i;  a  precept  from  the  king  that  he  shall  be  whoso 
taken,  and  suffer  for  an  open  rebel,  who  hereafter  taketh  your  part."  Becket's 
It  was  said,  moreover,  that  Joceline,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  William,  5J„n}Jd 
bishop  of  Norwich,  were  to  suffer  mutilation  for  their  resisting,  who  a  rebel, 
consequently  for  their  own  sakes  implored  the  archbishop  of  Canter-  Append**, 
bury.     The  archbishop,  notwithstanding,  looking  upon  the  said 
bishop  of  Exeter,  "Avoid  hence  from  me,"  saith  he,  "  thou  under- 
standest  not  neither  dost  savour  those  things  that  be  of  God." 

The  bishops  and  prelates  then  going  aside  by  themselves  from  the 
other  nobles,  the  king  so  permitting  them  to  do,  took  counsel  together 
what  was  to  be  done.    Here  the  matter  stood  in  a  doubtful  perplexity, 
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Henryii.  for  either  must  thev  incur  the  dangerous  indignation  of  the  king,  or 
A.D  "  e^se'  w*tn  tne  noD^es5  tne.v  must  proceed  in  condemnation  against  the 
1164.  archbishop,  for  resisting  the  king's  sanctions  ;  which  thing  they  them- 
selves  neither  did  favour.    In  this  strict  necessity,  they,  devising  what 
way  to  take,  at  length  agreed  upon  this :  that  they  with  a  common 
Becket    assent  should  cite  the  archbishop  to  the  see  of  Rome  on  perjury ;  and 
cited  to    that  thev  should  oblige  and  bind  themselves  to  the  king  with  a  sure 
upon      promise  to  work  their  diligence  in  deposing  the  archbishop  ;  upon  this 
perjury.   COndition,  that  the  king  should  promise  their  safety,  and  discharge 
them  from  the  peril  of  that  judgment  which  was  directed  towards 
them.    So  all  the  bishops,  obliging  themselves  thus  to  the  king,  went 
forth  to  the  archbishop ;  of  whom  one  speaking  for  the  rest,  who  was 
Hilary,  bishop  of  Chichester,  had  these  words  : — "  Once  you  have  been 
our  archbishop,  and  so  long  we  were  bound  to  your  obedience ;  but 
now,  forasmuch  as  you,  once  swearing  your  fidelity  to  the  king,  do 
resist  him,  neglecting  his  injimctions  and  ordinances,  concerning  and 
Becket    appertaining  to  his  terrene  honour  and  dignity,  we  here  pronounce 
demned.  .vou  perjured ;  neither  be  we  bound  to  give  obedience  to  an  arch- 
bishop thus  being  perjured  ;  but,  putting  ourselves  and  all  ours  under 
the  pope's  protection,  we  do  cite  you  up  to  his  presence.'"   And  upon 
the  same,  they  assigned  him  his  day  and  time  to  appear.    The  arch- 
bishop answering  again,  said  he  heard  him  well  enough ;  and  upon 
this  sendeth  in  all  haste  to  the  pope  in  France,  signifying  to  him  by 
letters  the  whole  matter,  how,  and  wherefore,  and  by  whom,  he  was 
cited  ;  to  whom  the  pope  directed  again  his  letters  of  comfort,  as  he 
had  done  divers  before,  the  copy  whereof  here  ensueth. 

Pope  Alexander  to  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.1 

Your  brotherly  letters,  which  you  directed  to  us,  and  such  other  matters  which 
your  messenger  byword  of  mouth  hath  signified  imto  us,  we  have  diligently  heard 
the  reading  thereof,  and  thereby  fully  understand  the  grievous  vexations  and 
dolorous  griefs  wherewith  your  mind  'is  daily  encumbered :  by  reason  whereof, 
we,  hearing  and  understanding,  are  not  a  little  disquieted  in  our  spirit  for  your 
sake,  in  whose  prosperities  we" do  both  gladly  rejoice,  and  no  less  do  sorrow  in 
your  adversities,  as  for  our  most  dear  brother.  You,  therefore,  as  a  constant 
and  wise  man,  remember  with  yourself  that  which  is  written  :  "  The  apostles 
departed  awav,  rejoicing,  from  the  face  of  the  council,"  &c.  With  like  patience 
do  vou  also  sustain  that  man's  molestations,  and  let  not  your  spirit  be  troubled 
therein  more  than  needeth,  but  receive  in  yourself  consolation  ;  that  we  also, 
together  with  vou,  may  be  comforted  in  the  Lord,  who  hath  preserved  you  to 
the  corroboration  of  his  catholic  and  christian  verity,  in  this  distress  of  necessity ; 
and  from  whom  also  it  hath  pleased  him  to  wipe  away  the  blot  of  those  things 
which  have  been  unorderly  of  you  committed,  and  here  to  punish  the  same 
through  sundry  afflictions :  whereby,  in  the  strict  judgment  of  God,  they  might 
not  be  called  to  account  hereafter. "  But,  henceforth,  let  not  this  much  grieve 
you,  neither  let  your  heart  be  so  deject  or  timorous  in  the  matter,  for  that  you 
are  cited  up  to  the  apostolic  see;  which  to  us  is  both  grateful  and  accepted. 
And  this  we  will  you,  that  if  they  who  have  cited  you  shall  chance  to  come, 
draw  not  vou  back,  but  follow  the  appeal,  if  you  please,  and  spare  not ;  all 
doubt  and" delay  set  apart :  for  the  authority  of  the  church,  tendering  this  your 
constancy,  may  not  do  that  which  may  put  you  in  fear  or  doubt.  But  our  dili- 
gence shall  be,  with  all  labour  and  study,  to  conserve  the  right  and  pre-emi- 
nence (God  willing)  of  that  chinch  committed  to  you,  so  much  as  in  us  lieth, 
(saving  our  justice  "and  equity),  as  to  one  whom,  in  working  for  the  chmxh,  we 
find  to  be  both  a  constant  and  a  valiant  champion.    Further,  this  I  brotherly 

(1)  The  Latin  copy  of  this  U  in  the  Edition  of  1563,  p.  51.— Ed. 
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require  you,  to  repair  unto  the  church  of  Canterbury ;  and,  retaining  but  a  few  Henry II. 

clerks  about  you,  such  only  as  serve  your  necessity,  make  excursions  out  as  little  

as  you  can,  in  that  country.  But  in  this  especially  I  thought  to  premonish  you,  A.  D. 
that  in  no  case,  neither  for  fear  nor  any  adversity,  whatsoever  may  happen,  you  H64. 
be  brought  to  renounce  and  give  up  the  right  and  dignity  of  your  church. 

Written  at  Sens,  the  seventh  before  the  Kalends  of  November.  [October 
26th.] 

As  the  archbishop  was  thus  cited  before  the  pope,  sitting  with  his 
cross  waiting  in  the  court,  neither  giving  place  to  the  king's  request, 
nor  abashed  with  the  clamour  of  the  whole  court  against  him,  calling 
him  traitor  on  every  side,  neither  following  the  advertisement  of  his 
fellow-bishops,  at  length  the  king,  by  certain  earls  and  barons,  sent 
commandment  to  him  (Robert,  earl  of  Leicester,  doing  the  message),  called  to 
that  he  should  without  delay  come  and  render  a  full  account  of  all  ^Um. 
things  that  he  had  received,  as  the  profits  and  revenues  of  the  realm, 
in  the  time  he  was  chancellor,  and  especially  for  the  thirty  thousand 
marks,  for  the  which  he  was  accountable  to  the  king.1   To  whom  the 
archbishop  answereth  again,  the  king  knew  how  oft  he  had  made  his 
reckoning  of  those  things  which  now  were  required  of  him.  Further 
and  besides,  Henry,  his  son  and  heir  of  his  realm,  with  all  his 
barons,  and  also  Richard  Lucy,  chief  justice  of  England,  told  him, 
that  he  was  free  and  quit  to  God  and  to  holy  church,  from  all 
receipts  and  computations,  and  from  all  secular  exactions  on  the 
king's  behalf.    And  so  he,  taking  thus  his  discharge  at  their  hands, 
entered  into  his  office  ;  and  therefore  other  account  besides  this  he 
would  make  none.     When  this  word  was  brought  to  the  king,  he  Judged  to 
required  his  barons  to  do  the  law  upon  him  ;  who,  so  doing,  judged  prison.  m 
him  to  be  apprehended  and  laid  in  prison.    This  done,  the  king 
sendeth  to  him  Reginald,  earl  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and 
Robert,  earl  of  Leicester,  to  declare  to  him  what  was  his  judgment. 
To  whom  the  archbishop  answereth, — "  Hear,  my  son,  and  good  earl, 
what  I  say  unto  you    how  much  more  precious  the  soul  is  than  the 
body,  so  much  more  ought  you  to  obey  me  in  the  Lord,  rather  than 
your  terrene  king;  neither  doth  any  law  or  reason  permit  the 
children  to  judge  or  condemn  their  father.     Wherefore,  to  avoid 
both  the  judgment  of  the  king,  of  you,  and  of  all  others,  I  put  myself 
only  to  the  arbitrement  of  the  pope,  under  God  alone  to  be  judged 
of  him,  and  of  no  other ;  to  whose  presence,  here  before  you  all, 
I  do  appeal,  committing  the  ordering  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  Appeaieth 
my  dignity,  with  all  other  things  appertaining  to  the  same,  under  Popee 
the  protection  of  God  and  him.    And  as  for  you,  my  brethren  and  Thinketh 
fellow-bishops,  who  rather  obey  man  than  God,  you  also  I  call  and  protection 
cite  to  the  audience  and  judgment  of  the  pope,  and  so  by  the  JJU?  t 
authority  of  the  catholic  church  and  of  the  apostolic  see  I  depart  without 
hence:'5  *  thXpe' 

While  the  barons  returned  with  this  answer  to  the  king,  the  arch-  4w"»** 
bishop,  passing  through  the  throng,  taketh  unto  him  his  palfrey, 
holding  his  cross  in  one  hand,  and  his  bridle  in  the  other,  the 
courtiers  following  after,  and  crying,  "  Traitor  !  traitor  !  tarry  and 
hear  thy  judgment."    But  he  passed  on  till  he  came  to  the  utter-  Hieth 
most  gate  of  the  court,  which  being  fast  locked,  there  he  had  been  JJurtf a- 
staid,  had  not  one  of  his  servants,  called  Peter,  surnamed  Demunc- 

(1)  Ex  Rogero  Hovedeno.  Ex  Quadripartita  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  33. 
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Henry  ii.  torio,  finding  there  a  bunch  of  keys  hanging  by,  first  proved  one  key, 
~X.D.   then  another,  till  at  last,  finding  the  true  key,  he  had  opened  the 
11G5.  gate,  and  let  him  out.    The  archbishop  went  straight  to  the  house  of 
5^     canons,  where  he  did  lie,  calling  unto  him  the  poor  where  they 
Append*.  coui^  ke  foimt|#     When  supper  was  done,  making  as  though  he 
would  go  to  bed,  which  he  caused  to  be  made  between  two  altars, 
privily,  while  the  king  was  at  supper,  he  prepareth  his  journey 
secretly  to  escape  ;  and  changing  his  garment  and  his  name,  being 
ciiangeth  called  Derman,  first  went  to  Lincoln,  and  from  thence  to  Sandwich, 
and  is    '  where  he  took  ship,  and  sailed  into  Flanders,  and  from  thence  jour- 
Del-man.  nevea  mto  France,  as  Hoveden  saith.     Albeit  Alanus,  differing 
Appendix  something  in  the  order  of  his  flight,  saith,  "  That  he  deported  not 
that  night ;  but  at  supper-time  came  to  him  the  bishops  of  London 
and  Chichester,  declaring  to  him,  that  if  he  would  surrender  up  to 
the  king  his  two  manors  of  Otford  and  Wingcham,  there  were  hope 
to  recover  the  king's  favour,  and  to  have  all  remitted."    But  when 
the  archbishop  would  not  agree  thereunto,  forasmuch  as  those  manors 
were  belonging  to  the  church  of  Canterbury,  the  king  hearing 
thereof,  great  displeasure  was  taken,  insomuch  that  the  next  day 
Becket  was  fain  to  send  to  the  king  two  bishops  and  his  chaplain 
for  leave  to  depart  the  realm.    To  this  message  the  king  answered, 
that  he  would  take  pause  thereof  till  the  next  day,  and,  then  he 
should  have  an  answer.    But  Becket,  not  tarrying  his  answer,  the 
same  day  conveyed  himself  away  secretly,  as  is  aforesaid,  to  Louis, 
the   French  king ;    but  before  he  came  to   the  king,  Gilbert, 
the  bishop  of  London,  and  William,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  sent  from 
the  king  of  England  to  France,  prevented  him  ;  requiring  the  said 
French  king,  in  the  behalf  of  the  king  of  England,  that  he  would 
not  receive,  nor  retain  in  his  dominion,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  : 
moreover,  that  at  his  instance  he  would  be  a  means  to  the  pope,  not 
to  show  any  familiarity  unto  him.    But  the  king  of  England,  in  this 
point,  seemed  to  have  more  confidence  in  the  French  king,  than 
knowledge  of  his  disposition  ;  for  thinking  that  the  French  king 
would  have  been  a  good  neighbour  to  him,  in  trusting  him  too  much, 
he  was  deceived.     Neither  considered  he  with  himself  enough  the 
manner  and  nature  of  the  Frenchmen  at  that  time  against  the  realm 
of  England ;  who  then  were  glad  to  seek  and  take  all  manner  of 
occasion  to  do  some  act  against  England. 
The  And  therefore  Louis,  the  French  king,  understanding  the  matter, 

kinTsup-  and  thinking,  perchance,  thereby  to  have  some  vantage  against 
porteth    the  knae  and  realm  of  England,  bv  the  occasion  hereof,  contrary  to 

Becket  o         *     J  7  • 

a.ainst    the  king's  letters  and  request,  not  only  harboureth  and  cherisheth 
ofEnlg-g  this  Derman,  but  also,  writing  to  the  pope  by  his  almoner  and 
land.      brother,  entreateth  him,  upon  all  loves,  as  ever  he  would  have  his 
favour,  to  tender  the  cause  of  the  Archbishop  Becket.    Thus  the 
AmbassH-  king's  ambassadors,  repulsed  of  the  French  king,  returned  ;  at  which 
pope.      time  he  sent  another  ambassage,  upon  the  like  cause,  to  Alexander, 
the  pope,  then  being  at  Sens,  in  France.    The  ambassadors  sent  on 
this  message  were  Roger,  archbishop  of  York  ;  Gilbert,  bishop  of 
London  ;  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester ;   Hilary,  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester ;  Bartholomew,  bishop  of  Exeter ;  with  other  doctors  and 
clerks  :  also  William,  earl  of  Arundel,  with  certain  more  lords  and 
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barons,  who,  coming  to  the  pope's  court,  were  friendly  accepted  of  Henry  n. 
certain  of  the  cardinals ;  amongst  the  which  cardinals  rose  also  ~ajdT 
dissension  about  the  same  cause,  some  judging  that  the  bishop  of  H65. 
Canterbury,  in  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  church,  (as  in  a  good  ' 
cause,)  was  to  be  maintained ;  some  thinking  again,  that  he,  being  a 
perturber  of  peace  and  unity,  was  rather  to  be  bridled  for  his  pre- 
sumption, than  to  be  fostered  and  encouraged  therein.     But  the 
pope,  partly  bearing  with  his  cause,  which  only  tended  to  his 
exaltation  and  magnificence,  partly  again  incensed  with  the  letters 
of  the  French  king,  did  wholly  incline  to  Becket,  as  no  marvel  was. 
Wherefore  the  day  following,  the  pope  sitting  in  consistory  with  his 
cardinals,  the  ambassadors  were  called  for,  to  the  hearing  of  Becket's 
matter ;  and  first  beginneth  the  bishop  of  London  ;  next,  the  arch- 
bishop of  York ;  then  Exeter ;  and  then  the  other  bishops,  every 
one  in  his  order,  began  to  speak  :  whose  orations  being  not  well 
accepted  of  the  pope,  and  some  of  them  also  disdained,  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  perceiving  that,  and  somewhat  to  qualify  and  temper  the 
matter  to  the  pope's  ears,  began  after  this  manner : — 

The  Oration  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  the  Pope. 

Although  to  me  it  is  unknown,  (saith  he,)  who  am  both  unlettered  and 
ignorant,  what  it  is  that  these  bishops  here  have  said,  neither  am  I,  in  that 
tongue,  so  able  to  express  my  mind  as  they  have  done  :  yet  being  sent  and 
charged  thereunto  of  my  prince,  neither  can  nor  ought  I  but  to  declare,  as  well 
as  I  may,  what  the  cause  is  of  our  sending  hither :  not,  truly,  to  contend  or 
strive  with  any  person,  nor  to  offer  any  injury  or  harm  unto  any  man,  especially 
in  this  place,  and  in  the  presence  here  of  such  an  one,  unto  whose  beck  and 
authority,  all  the  world  doth  stoop  and  yield.  But  for  this  time  is  our  legacy 
hither  directed :  to  present  here  before  you,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
church  of  Rome,  the  devotion  and  love  of  our  king  and  master,  which  ever  he 
hath  had,  and  yet  hath  still,  toward  you.  And,  that  the  same  might  the  better 
appear  to  your  excellency,  he  hath  assigned  and  appointed  to  the  furniture  of 
this  legacy,  not  the  least,  but  the  greatest;  not  the  worst,  but  the  best  and 
chiefest  of  all  his  subjects  ;  both  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons,  with  other 
potentates  more,  of  such  worthiness  and  parentage,  that  if  he  could  have  found 
greater  in  all  his  realm,  he  would  have  sent  them,  both  for  the  reverence  of 
your  person,  and  of  the  holy  church  of  Rome.  Over  and  besides  this,  I  might 
add  more,  which  your  sanctitude  hath  sufficiently  tried  and  proved  already, 
namely,  the  true  and  hearty  fidelity  of  this  our  king  and  sovereign  toward  you, 
who,  in  his  first  entrance  to  his  kingdom,  wholly  submitted  himself,  with  all 
that  is  his  besides,  to  your  will  and  pleasure.  And  truly,  to  testify  of  his 
majesty  how  he  is  disposed  to  the  unity  of  the  catholic  faith,  we  believe  there 
is  none  more  faithful  in  Christ  than  he,  nor  more  devout  to  God,  nor  yet  more 
moderate  in  keeping  the  unity  of  peace  whereunto  he  is  called.  And  as  I  may 
be  bold  this  to  protest  for  our  king  and  master,  so  neither  do  I  affirm  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  be  a  man  destitute  or  unfurnished  with  gifts  and 
ornaments  in  his  kind  of  calling,  but  to  be  a  man  both  sage  and  discreet  in 
such  things  as  to  him  appertain,  save  only  that  he  seemeth  to  some,  more 
quick  and  sharp  than  needeth.  This  blot  alone  if  it  were  not,  and  if  the  breach 
between  our  king  and  him  had  not  so  happened,  both  the  regiments  together 
(of  the  temporalty  and  spiritualty)  might  quietly  have  flourished  one  with  the 
other  in  much  peace  and  concord,  both  under  a  prince  so  worthy,  and  a  pastor 
so  virtuous.  Wherefore,  the  case  so  standing  as  it  doth,  our  message  hither, 
and  our  supplication  to  your  vigilant  prudence  is,  that  through  your  favour 
and  wisdom,  the  neck  of  this  dissension  may  be  broken,  and  that  reformation  of 
unity  and  love,  by  some  good  means,  may  be  sought. 

This  oration  of  his,  although  it  was  liked  of  them  for  the  softness 
and  moderation  thereof,  yet  it  could  not  persuade  the  Romish  bishop 
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Hem y  ii.  to  condescend  to  their  suit  and  request ;  which  suit  was,  to  have  two 
"aTdT  Agates  or  arbiters  to  be  sent  from  his  popish  side  into  England,  to 
1165.  examine  and  take  up  the  controversy  between  the  king  and  the 
The  pope  archbishop.    But  the  pope,  incensed,  as  is  said  before,  would  not 
BecS^  £rant  tne^r  P^i^011 :  forasmuch  as  it  should  be  (saith  he)  prejudicial, 
cause     and  tending  to  the  oppression  of  the  archbishop,  to  grant  it,  he  being 
the  king,  not  present ;  and  therefore  he  willed  them  to  tarry  his  coming  up  ; 
otherwise  he  being  absent,  he  would  not,  he  said,  in  any  case  proceed 
against  him.    But  they  alleging  the  time  to  be  expired  appointed 
to  them  of  the  king,  having  besides  other  lets  and  causes  as  they 
alleged,  said  that  they  could  not  there  wait  for  the  coming  of  Becket, 
but  must  return  back,  their  cause  frustrated,  without  the  pope's 
Becket    blessing  to  the  king.    Within  four  days  after,  Becket  cometh  to  the 
et™ofthe  pope's  court,  where  he,  prostrating  himself  at  his  feet,  brought  out  of 
the  pJpe.  nis  bosom  a  scroll  containing  the  customs  and  ordinances  of  the  king, 
Ap^dix  before  mentioned.1    The  pope,  receiving  the  aforesaid  scroll,  and 
'  reading  it  in  the  open  hearing  of  his  cardinals,  condemned  and 
accursed  the  most  part  of  the  said  decrees  of  the  king,  which  he 
called  4  consuetudines  avitas,  1  that  is,  '  his  grandfathers  ordinances.' 
Besides  this,  the  pope  moreover  blameth  Becket,  for  that  he  so 
much  yielded  to  them  at  the  beginning,  as  he  did:  yet  notwith- 
Repent-  standing,  because  he  was  repentant  for  his  unadvised  fact,  he  was 
h?sCwen-   content  to  absoyle  him  for  the  same,  and  the  rather,  because  of  his 
doing.     great  troubles,  which  he  for  the  liberties  of  holy  church  did  sustain ; 
and  so  with  great  favour  for  that  day  dismissed  him. 

(1)  A  translation  of  this  document,  as  given  in  Dr.  Brady's  Appendix,  here  follows :  it  is  the 

"instrument"  mentioned  supra  p.  202,  and  contains  "the  Statutes  of  Clarendon." 
In  the  year  from  our  Lord's  incarnation  1164,  the  fourth  of  pope  Alexander,  the  tenth  of  the 
most  illustrious  king  of  the  English,  Henry  II.,  in  presence  of  the  said  king,  was  made  a  remem- 
brance and  recognition  of  a  certain  part  of  the  customs,  liberties,  and  prerogatives  of  his  prede- 
cessors, viz.  of  king  Henry,  his  grandfather,  and  others,  which  ought  to  be  observed  and  maintained 
in  the  realm.  And  because  of  the  dissensions  and  disagreements  which  have  arisen  between 
the  clergy  and  the  justices  of  the  lord  king  and  the  barons  of  the  realm  touching  customs  and 
prerogatives,  the  said  recognition  was  made  in  presence  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy, 
and  the  earls,  barons,  and  great  men  of  the  realm ;  and  the  said  customs — so  recognised  by  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  the  earls  and  barons,  the  great  men  and  ancients  of  the  realm — Thomas 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Roger  archbishop  of  York,  Gilbert  bishop  of  London,  &c,  [eleven 
other  bishops  are  then  named],  allowed,  and  on  the  word  of  truth,  viva  voce,  firmly  promised  they 
should  be  kept  and  observed  to  the  lord  king  and  his  heirs,  with  good  faith,  and  without  guile, 
there  being  present  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  &c.  (here  follow  thirty-seven  more  names), 
and  many  other  chief  men  and  nobles  of  the  realm,  cleric  as  well  as  lay.  But  of  the  customs 
and  prerogatives  of  the  realm  so  recognised  a  certain  part  is  contained  in  the  present  writing : 
of  which  part  the  following  are  the  chief  heads  : — 

I.  If  any  controversy  concerning  the  advowson  and  presentation  of  churches  arise  between  laics, 
or  between  laics  and  clerics,  or  between  clerics  only,  it  is  to  be  tried  and  determined  in  the  king's 
court.    {Condemned  by  the  church  of  Rome  under  pope  Alexander  III.) 

II.  Churches  belonging  to  the  king's  fee  cannot  be  granted  in  perpetuity  without  his  assent  and 
consent.  {Allowed.) 

III.  Clerics  arraigned  and  accused  of  any  matter  whatsoever,  being  summoned  by  the  king's 
justice,  shall  come  into  his  court,  there  to  answer  on  whatever  point  it  shall  seem  proper  to  the 
king's  court  to  require  an  answer :  provided  alway,  that  the  king's  justice  shall  send  to  the  court 
of  holy  church  to  see  in  what  manner  the  matter  is  there  to  be  handled.  And  in  case  a  cleric  is 
found  or  pleads  guilty,  he  is  no  longer  to  be  screened  by  the  church  [i.e.  have  the  benefit  of  clergy]. 
{Condemned.) 

IV.  No  archbishops,  bishops,  or  [other  ecclesiastical]  persons  [personae]  of  the  kingdom  are 
allowed  to  depart  the  same  without  license  of  the  lord  king,  and  if  they  should  have  permission  of 
the  lord  king  to  go  abroad,  they  shall  give  security  that  neither  in  going,  staying,  or  retuniing, 
they  will  procure  any  evil  or  damage  to  the  lord  king  or  the  kingdom.  {Condemned.) 

V.  Excommunicated  persons  shall  not  be  bound  to  give  security  or  take  oath  to  remain  where 
they  are,  but  only  security  and  pledge  to  stand  to  the  judgment  of  the  church  in  order  to  their 
absolution.  {Condemned.) 

VI.  Laics  ought  not  to  be  accused  but  by  certain  specified  and  legal  accusers  and  witnesses, 
and  that  in  the  bishop's  presence  ;  yet  so,  that  the  archdeacon  may  not  lose  his  right  nor  any 
advantage  which  he  ought  to  have  from  thence :  and  if  the  accused  parties  be  such  that  none 
either  will  or  dare  accuse  them,  the  sheriff,  being  required  thereto  by  the  bishop,  shall  cause 
twelve  legally-qualified  men  of  the  vicinage  or  town  to  be  sworn  before  the  bishop,  that  they  will 
try  out  the  truth  according  to  their  conscience.  {Allowed.) 

VII.  No  man  who  holds  of  the  king  in  capite,  nor  any  of  his  chief  ministers,  is  to  be  excom 
municated,  nor  the  lands  of  any  such  laid  under  interdict,  unless  the  lord  king  (if  he  be  in  the  land) 
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The  next  day,  Alexander  the  pope  assembling  his  cardinals  Henryii. 
together  in  his  secret  chamber,  appeareth  before  them  archbishop   A  ^ 

or  (if  he  be  abroad)  his  justice  be  first  consulted,  that  he  may  see  justice  done  upon  him;  and         1 165. 


that  whatever  shall  pertain  to  the  king's  court  may  be  determined  there,  and  that  which  belongs 
to  the  ecclesiastical  court  may  be  remitted  to  the  same,  to  be  there  dispatched.  {Condemned.} 

VIII.  Appeals,  when  they  arise,  ought  to  be  made  from  the  archdeacon  to  the  bishop,  and  from 
the  bishop  to  the  archbishop  ;  and  if  the  archbishop  shall  fail  to  do  justice,  recourse  is  to  be  had 
lastly  to  the  lord  king,  that  by  his  precept  the  controversy  may  be  determined  in  the  archbishop's 
court,  witli  the  understanding  that  it  must  not  proceed  further  without  leave  of  the  lord  king. 
(Condemned.) 

IX.  If  any  difference  arise  between  a  cleric  and  a  laic,  or  between  a  laic  and  a  cleric,  concerning 

any  tenement  which  the  cleric  pretendeth  is  held  by  Frank-almoine  (eleemosyna),  but  the  laic  con-  Appendix 
tends  to  be  a  lay-fee,  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  verdict  of  twelve  legally-qualified  men,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  king's  court  and  in  presence  of  his  justice,  whether  the  tenement  belongeth  to 
Frank-almoine  or  to  the  lay-fee.  And  if  it  be  found  to  belong  to  Frank-almoigne,  the  plea  shall  be 
held  in  the  ecclesiastical  court ;  but  if  to  the  lay-fee,  the  plea  shall  be  in  the  king's  court,  unless 
both  parties  claim  to  hold  of  the  same  bishop  or  baron.  But  if  such  shall  claim  to  hold  of  the  same 
bishop  or  baron,  the  plea  shall  be  in  his  court ;  yet  with  this  further  proviso,  that  he  who  was  first 
seized  of  the  thing  in  controversy,  shall  not  lose  his  seizin  pending  the  trial  because  of  the  verdict 
above-mentioned.  {Condemned.) 

X.  Whosoever  is  an  inhabitant  of  any  city,  castle,  borough,  or  any  demesne  lands  of  the  lord 
king,  if  he  shall  be  cited  by  the  archdeacon  or  bishop  concerning  any  fault  about  which  he  ought 
to  answer  them,  and  will  not  obey  their  citations,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  put  him  under  an  interdict ; 
but  he  ought  not  to  be  excommunicated,  before  the  king's  chief  officer  of  that  town  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  case,  so  that  he  may  cause  him  to  give  satisfaction.  And  if  such  officer  shall 
fail  therein,  he  shall  be  in  the  mercy  of  the  lord  king,  and  then  the  bishop  may  coerce  the  party 
accused  by  ecclesiastical  process.  {Condemned.) 

XI.  Archbishops,  bishops,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  persons  in  the  kingdom,  who  hold  of  the 
king  in  capite,  enjoy  their  possessions  of  our  lord  the  king  as  a  barony,  and,  for  that  reason,  are 
to  answer  to  the  king's  justices  and  ministers,  and  to  follow  and  perform  all  royal  rights  and 
customs  ;  and,  like  other  barons,  ought  to  appear  at  trials  in  the  king's  court,  till  they  come  to 
pronouncing  sentence  of  death  or  loss  of  members.  {Allowed.) 

XII.  When  an  archbishopric,  bishopric,  abbacy,  or  priory  in  the  gift  of  the  lord  king  shall  be 
vacant,  it  ought  to  remain  in  his  hands,  and  he  to  receive  the  rents  and  issues  thereof,  as  of  his 
demesnes.  And  when  he  pleases  to  provide  for  that  church,  the  lord  king  ought  to  send  for  che 
chief  persons  of  that  church,  and  the  election  ought  to  be  made  in  the  king's  chapel,  with  the 
assent  of  the  lord  king  and  with  the  advice  of  such  persons  of  his  realm  as  he  shall  call  thereto; 
and  the  person  elect  shall  then,  before  his  consecration,  do  homage  and  fealty  to  the  king  as  his 
liegeman  of  life  and  members  and  earthly  honour,  saving  his  order.  {Condemned.) 

XIII.  If  any  of  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  shall  refuse  to  do  justice  to  an  archbishop,  or  a 
bishop,  or  an  archdeacon,  either  for  himself  or  his  tenants,  the  lord  king  is  to  adjudicate.  And  if 
perchance  any  one  should  refuse  the  lord  king  his  right,  the  archbishop,  bishops,  and  archdeacons 
are  to  call  him  to  account,  that  he  may  make  satisfaction  to  the  lord  king.  (Allowed.) 

XIV.  The  chattels  of  those  who  are  under  the  king's  forfeiture  may  not  be  detained  in  any 
church  or  churchyard  against  the  king's  justice,  because  they  are  the  king's  own,  whether  they 
be  found  within  the  church  and  its  precinct  or  without  it.  (Allowed.) 

XV.  Pleas  concerning  debts,  which  are  owing  upon  troth-plight  (fide  interposita),  or  without 
troth-plight,  are  to  be  within  the  cognizance  of  the  lord  king.  (Condi>mned.) 

XVI.  The  sons  of  peasants  (rusticorum)  ought  not  to  be  ordained  without  the  consent  of  the  lord 
on  whose  land  they  are  known  to  be  born.  (Allowed.) 

This  is  a  convenient  place  for  preserving  the  matter  omitted  at  page  200,  which  in  the  edition 
Of  1570,  and  all  subsequent  editions,  stands  as  follows: — 

[To  which  laws  and  customs  the  said  Thomas  did  partly  grant,  and  partly  not  grant.  The  copy 
of  the  which  foresaid  laws  are  contained  in  the  number  of  xxviii.  or  xxix.,  whereof  I  thought 
here  to  recite  certain,  not  unworthy  to  be  known. 

The  copy  of  the  old  laws  and  customs,  whereunto  Thomas  Becket  did  grant. 

I.  That  no  order  should  be  given  to  husbandmen's  children  and  bondmen's  children,  without  the  xke 
assent  or  testimonial  of  them  which  be  the  lords  of  the  country  where  they  were  born  and  brought  king's 
up  :  and  if  their  sons  become  clerks,  they  shall  not  receive  the  order  of  priesthood  without  license  customs, 
of  their  lords. 

II.  And  if  a  man  of  holy  church  hold  any  lay  fee  in  his  hand,  he  shall  do  t.here-for  the  king  tiie  Out  of  an 
service  that  belongeth  thereto,  as  upon  juries,  assize  of  lands,  and  judgments ;  saving  only  at  English 
execution  doing  of  death.  Chronicle 

III.  If  any  man  were  the  king's  traitor,  and  had  taken  the  church,  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  as  it  ap- 
the  king  and  his  officers  to  take  him  out.  peareth, 

IV.  Also  if  any  felon's  goods  were  brought  to  holy  church,  that  there  should  none  such  keep  drawn 
there  ;  for  every  felon's  goods  be  the  king's.  out  of 

V.  That  no  land  should  be  given  to  the  church  or  to  any  house  of  religion,  without  the  king's  French, 
license.  by  earl  . 

These  articles  following,  Thomas  agreed  not  unto.  Rivers 

I.  If  that  between  a  clerk  and  a  layman  were  any  striving  for  church  goods,  they  would  the  plea  lord 
should  be  done  in  the  king's  court.  Scales. 

II.  That  there  should  neither  bishop  nor  clerk  go  out  of  the  land  without  the  king's  license,  and 
then  he  should  swear  upon  a  book,  he  should  procure  no  hurt  against  the  king,  nor  none  of  his. 

III.  If  any  man  were  denounced  accursed,  and  were  come  again  to  amendment,  the  king  would 
not  that  he  should  be  sworn,  but  only  find  sureties  to  stand  to  that  that  holy  church  should  award. 

IV.  That  no  man,  that  held  of  the  king  in  chief,  or  in  service,  should  be  accursed  without  the 
king's  license. 

V.  That  all  the  bishoprics  and  abbeys  that  were  vacant  should  be  in  the  king's  hands,  until  sucu 
time  that  he  should  choose  a  prelate  thereto ;  and  he  should  be  chosen  out  of  the  king's  chapels  ; 
and  first,  before  he  were  confirmed,  he  should  do  his  homage  to  the  king. 

VI.  If  any  plea  were  to  consistory  brought,  they  should  appeal  from  thence  to  the  archdeacon, 
and  from  thence  to  the  bishop's  court,  and  from  the  bishop's  court  to  the  archbishop's,  and  from 
thence  to  the  king,  and  no  further.  So  that  in  conclusion,  the  complaints  of  holy  church  must 
come  before  the  king,  and  not  the  pope. 

VII  That 
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Henryii.  Becket,  having  this  oration  to  the  pope  and  his  popelings,  which 
A  D  here  I  thought  to  set  out  in  our  vulgar  English  tongue  (translated 
1165.  out  of  Latin),  to  the  intent  that  the  posterity  hereafter  may  under- 
stand  either  the  vain  superstition  or  vile  slavery  of  the  churchmen  in 
those  days,  who,  being  not  content  with  their  own  natural  prince  and 
king  given  them  of  God,  must  seek  further  to  the  pope  ;  thinking  no 
ecclesiastical  living  to  be  given,  which  is  not  taken  at  his  hands.  The 
words  of  his  oration  be  storied  rightly  thus. 

The  Oration  of  Becket  on  resigning  his  Bishopric  to  the  Pope.1 

Fathers  and  lords,  I  ought  not  to  lie  in  any  place,  much  less  before  God, 
and  in  your  presence  here.    Wherefore,  with  much  sighing  and  sorrow  of  heart, 
Becket's   I  grant  and  confess,  that  these  perturbations  of  the  church  of  England  be 
j^su-       raised  through  my  miserable  fault.    For  I  entered  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  but 
Se'e      not  by  the  door  of  Christ;  for  that  not  the  canonical  election  did  call  me  law- 
Avpendix.  fully  thereunto,  but  terror  of  public  power  drove  me  in.    And  albeit  I  against 
my  will  took  this  burden  upon  me,  yet  not  the  will  of  God  but  man's  pleasure 
induced  me  hereunto ;  and  therefore  no  marvel  though  all  things  have  gone 
And  why  contrary  and  backward  with  me.    But  as  for  the  resigning  up  again,  at  the 
nof^Mr6  threats  of  the  king,  the  privilege  of  my  bishoply  authority  which  I  had  granted 
Becket,'   to  me  (so  as  my  fellow-bishops  did  instantly  call  upon  me  to  do),  had  I  so  done 
resign  it    (agreeably  also  to  the  wishes  of  the  nobles),  then  had  I  left  a  pernicious  and 
his^iinds  dangerous  example  to  the  whole  catholic  church ;  by  reason  whereof  I  thought 
of  whom   to  defer  that  unto  your  presence.    And  now,  recognising  with  myself  my  in- 
yetook.it?  gress  not  to  have  been  canonical,  and  therefore  fearing  it  to  have  the  worse  end ; 

and  again  pondering  my  strength  and  ability  not  to  be  sufficient  for  such  a 
charge ;  lest  I  should  be  found  to  sustain  that  room  to  the  ruin  of  the  flock,  to 
which  I  was  appointed  (however  improperly)  a  pastor,  I  here  render  up  into 
your  hand  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 

And  so  putting  off  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and  offering  it  to  the 
pope,  he  desired  a  bishop  for  the  church  of  Canterbury  to  be  pro- 
vided, seeing  he  thought  not  himself  meet  to  fulfil  the  same,  and  so 
(with  tears,  as  the  story  saith)  ended  his  oration. 

This  done,  the  archbishop  was  bid  to  stand  apart.  The  pope 
conferring  upon  this  with  his  cardinals  about  the  resignation  of 
Becket,  what  was  best  to  be  done,  some  thought  it  best  to  take  the 
occasion  offered,  thinking  thereby  the  king's  wrath  might  easily  be 
assuaged,  if  the  church  of  Canterbury  were  assigned  to  some  other 
person  ;  and  yet  the  said  Becket  otherwise  to  be  provided  for, 
notwithstanding.  Contrary,  other  again  thought  otherwise,  whose 
reason  was,  if  he,  who  for  the  liberties  of  the  church  had  ven- 
tured not  only  his  goods,  dignity,  and  authority,  but  also  his  life, 

VII.  That  all  debts,  that  were  owing  through  troth-plight,  should  not  be  pleaded  in  spiritual 
but  in  temporal  courts. 

VIII.  That  the  Peter  pence,  which  to  the  pope  were  gathered,  should  be  taken  to  the  king. 

IX.  If  any  clerk  for  felony  were  taken  and  so  proved,  he  should  be  first  disgraded,  and  then 
through  judgment  to  be  hanged ;  or  if  he  were  a  traitor,  to  be  drawn. 

Other  laws  and  constitutions  made  at  Clarendon,  in  Normandy,  and  sent  to  England,  whereunto 
Becket  and  the  pope  would  not  agree,  he  being  then  fled  out  of  the  realm. 
(Then  follow  the  constitutions  given  at  p.  219,  note  (1),  "  Ex  Quadrilogo.") 

By  these  and  such  other  laws  and  decrees  it  may  appear,  that  the  abolishing  of  the  pope  is 
m  new  thing  in  the  realm  of  England.  This  only  difference  there  is,  that  the  pope  being  driven 
out  then,  could  not  be  kept  out  so  long  as  now  he  is.  The  cause  is,  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come 
that  Antichrist  should  so  fully  be  revealed;  neither  was  his  wickedness  then  so  fully  ripe  in  those 
days,  as  it  hath  been  now  in  our  time.  Now,  these  premised,  let  us  return  where  we  left,  to  the 
matter  betwixt  the  king  and  Thomas  Becket. 

The  communication  and  controversy  between  the  king  and  Thomas  Becket,  with  his  clergy. 

The  king,  as  is  aforesaid,  conventing  his  nobles  and  clerks  together,  required  to  have  the  punish- 
ment of  certain  rnisdoers  of  the  clergy;  but  Thomas  Becket  not  assenting  thereunto,  the  king  came 
to  this  point,  to  know  whether  he  would  consent,  with  his  clergy,  that  the  customs  then  set  forti 
in  the  realm  (meaning  by  the  first  part  of  those  decrees  above  specified)  should  be  observed.] 

fV  For  this  oration  in  Latin,  see  the  Edition  of  1563,  p.  53.— Ed. 
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should  now  at  the  king's  pleasure  be  deprived,  like  as  it  might  be  a  Honryii. 
precedent  hereafter  to  others  in  resisting  their  king  in  like  sort,  if  his  A 
cause  were  maintained,  so  contrariwise,  if  it  quailed,  it  should  be  an  ii65. 
example  to  all  other  hereafter  not  to  resist  his  prince  in  the  like  A  C0I1 . 
case ;  and  so  might  it  redound,  not  only  to  the  weakening  of  the  ^j}^'1 
state  of  the  catholic  church,  but  also  to  the  derogation  of  the  pope  S  the  pope 
authority.    Briefly,  this  sentence  at  length  prevailed :  and  so  Becket  carditis 
receiveth  his  pastoral  office  at  the  pope's  hand  again,  with  com-  J^^t, 
mendation  and  much  favour.    But  forsomuch  as  he  could  not  be  matter, 
well  placed  in  England,  in  the  mean  while  the  pope  sendeth  him 
with  a  monk's  habit  into  the  abbey  of  Pontigny  in  France,  where 
he  remained  two  years  ;  from  thence  he  removed  to  Sens,  where  he  Appendix. 
abode  four  years.     So  the  time  of  his  exile  continued  six  years 
in  all. 

Upon  this,  the  king  being  certified  by  his  ambassadors  of  the 
pope's  answer,  how  his  favour  inclined  more  to  Becket  than  to  him, 
was  moved  (and  worthily)  with  wrathful  displeasure  ;  who  upon  the 
same  sailing  from  England  into  Normandy,  directed  over  certain  Becket  in 
injunctions  against  the  pope  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  SlSix 
contents  whereof  are  recited  underneath.1  years* 

Of  these  and  such  other  injunctions  Becket  specifieth  partly  in  & 
certain  letter,  writing  to  a  friend  of  his  in  this  manner : 2 

Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  his  well-beloved  friend,  &c.  Be  it 
known  to  your  brotherly  goodness,  that  we,  with  all  ours  here,  by  God's  grace 
are  safe  and  in  good  health.  Having  a  good  hope  and  trust  in  your  faithful 
amity,  I  charge  you  and  require  you,  that  either  by  the  bringer  hereof,  or  by 
some  other  whom  ye  know  faithful  and  trusty  to  our  church  of  Canterbury 
and  to  us,  you  write  with  all  speed  what  is  done.  As  touching  the  king's 
decrees  here  set  out,  these  they  be  :  That  all  havens  and  ports  should  be 
diligently  kept,  that  no  letters  of  interdict  be  brought  in  thereat ;  and  if 
a  religious  man  bring  them  in,  he  shall  have  his  feet  cut  off ;  if  he  be  a  priest 
or  clerk,  he  shall  lose  his  eyes,  &c. ; 3  if  he  be  a  layman,  let  him  be  hanged ;  if 
he  be  a  leper,  let  him  be  burned.  And  if  any  bishop  for  fear  of  the  pope's  inter- 
dict will  depart  the  realm,  besides  his  staff  only  in  his  hand  let  him  have  nothing 

(1)  I.  If  any  one  shall  be  found  bringing  letters  of  the  lord  pope,  or  any  mandate  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  containing  an  interdict  of  Christianity  [i.e.  the  use  of  the  service,  sacraments,  and 
holy  rites]  in  England,  let  him  be  taken  and  let  justice  be  executed  upon  him  without  delay,  as  a 
traitor  to  the  king  and  the  kingdom. 

II.  Also,  no  clerk,  monk,  or  other  religious  person,  can  be  permitted  to  pass  beyond  the  sea  or 
return  into  England,  unless  he  have  a  passport  from  the  justiciary  for  his  going  out,  and  the  king's 
letters  for  his  return ;  if  any  one  shall  be  caught  doing  otherwise,  let  him  be  taken  and  im- 
prisoned. 

III.  Let  no  man  appeal  to  the  pope  or  to  the  archbishop. 

IV.  Let  no  plea  be  held  by  order  of  the  pope  or  of  the  archbishop,  nor  let  any  communication 
(mandatum)  of  theirs  be  received  in  England  by  any  man.  If  any  one  shall  be  found  doing  other- 
wise, let  him  be  taken  and  imprisoned. 

V.  Generally,  also,  it  is  forbidden,  that  any  one  carrying  any  commmumcation  (mandatum,) 
either  of  cleric  or  layman,  to  the  lord  pope  or  to  the  archbishop :  if  any  one  shall  be  found  doing 
otherwise,  let  him  be  taken  and  imprisoned. 

VI.  If  any  bishops,  or  clerics,  or  abbots,  or  laics,  shall  comply  with  any  sentence  of  interdict,  let 
them  without  delay  be  cast  out  of  the  land,  with  all  their  kindred;  and  let  them  carry  none  of 
their  property  with  them. 

VII.  The  chattels  of  all  persons  favouring  the  pope  or  the  archbishop,  and  all  their  possessions, 
and  those  of  all  belonging  to  them,  of  whatever  rank,  or  sex,  or  condition  they  be,  shall  be  taken 
and  confiscated  to  the  lord  king 

VIII.  All  clerics  who  have  rents  and  estates  in  England  shall  be  summoned,  in  whatever 
countries  they  be,  to  return  to  them  within  three  months;  and  if  they  do  not  return  by  the  ap- 
pointed time,  let  their  estates  be  taken  to  the  king's  use. 

IX.  Peter-pence  shall  no  longer  be  paid  over  to  the  pope's  apostolic  treasury,  but  be  kept  dili- 
gently in  the  king's  chest,  and  expended  at  his  direction. 

X.  The  bishops  of  London  and  Norwich  shall  be  at  the  king's  mercy,  and  be  summoned  by  the 
sheriffs  and  beadles  before  the  king's  justiciaries,  there  to  do  right  by  the  king  and  his  justices, 
for  that,  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  Clarendon,  they  laid  an  interdict  by  command  of  the  lord  pope 
on  the  land  of  Earl  Hugh,  and  published  the  lord  pope's  excommunication  against  him  through- 
out their  dioceses,  without  license  of  the  king's  justiciaries.  [Translated  from  the  Uuadrilogus — En.j 

(2)  For  the  Latin,  see  the  Edition  of  1563,  p.  54.— Ed. 
3)  "  Si  clericus,  oculos  et  genitalia  amittat." — Ed. 
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Henry  II.  else.    Also  the  king's  will  is,  that  all  scholars  and  students  beyond  the  seas 

 shall  repair  home,  or  else  lose  their  benefices.    And  if  they  yet  shall  remain, 

A.        they  shall  lose  the  liberty  of  ever  returning.    Further,  if  any  such  priests  shall 
1166.   be  found,  that  for  the  pope's  suspense  or  interdict  will  refuse  to  sing,  they  shall 
~~  be  shamefully  mutilated.1    In  fine,  all  such  priests  as  show  themselves  rebels  to 
the  king,  let  them  be  deprived  of  their  benefices,"  &c. 

a.d.1166.     Besides  these  and  such  like  injunctions,  it  was  also  set  forth  by 
the  king^  proclamation,  a.d.  1166,  that  all  manner  of  persons,  both 
men  and  women,  whosoever  were  found  of  the  kindred  of  Thomas 
Becket,  should  be  exiled,  without  taking  any  part  of  their  goods 
with  them,  and  sent  to  him  where  he  was ;  which  was  no  little  vex- 
Becket's  ation  to  Becket  to  behold  them.    Moreover,  forasmuch  as  he  then 
blnished  was  ty*n?  w^  Gwarine,  abbot  of  Pontigny,  to  whom  the  pope,  as 
'  is  aforesaid,  had  commended  him ;  therefore  the  king,  writing  to  the 
same  abbot,  required  him  not  to  retain  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  his  house,  for  if  he  did,  he  would  drive  out  of  his  realm  all  the 
E£rvaseth'mon^s  °^  n*s  ordei"-2  Whereupon  Becket  was  enforced  to  remove 
Hoveden.jfrom  thence,  and  went  to  Louis,  the  French  king,  by  whom  he  was 
placed  at  Sens,  and  there  was  found  of  him  the  space  of  four  years, 
Appendix,  as  is  above  mentioned. 

In  the  mean  time,  messengers  went  daily  with  letters  between  the 
king  and  the  pope,  between  the  pope  again  and  him,  and  also  between 
Secket  the  archbishop  and  others,  whereof,  if  the  reader,  peradventure,  shall 
c?™~  «.  he  desirous  to  see  the  copies,  I  have  thought  here  to  express  certain 
of  his  ot  them,  to  satisfy  his  desire ;  first  beginning  with  the  epistle  ot 
the  pope".  Becket,  complaining  of  his  prince  to  the  pope,  in  manner  and  form 
as  followeth. 

The  copy  of  an  Epistle  sent  by  Thomas  Becket  to  Pope  Alexander.3 

To  your  presence  and  audience  I  flee,  most  holy  father,  that  you,  who  have 
bought  the  liberty  of  the  church  with  your  so  great  danger,  might  the  rather 
attend  to  the  same,  either  being  the  only  or  chief  cause  of  my  persecution, 
using  and  following  therein  your  example.  It  grieveth  me  that  the  state  of 
the  church  should  fall  to  any  decay,  and  that  the  liberties  thereof  should  be 
infringed  through  the  avarice  of  princes.  For  the  which  cause  I  thought  to 
resist  betimes  that  inconvenience  beginning  so  to  grow ;  and  the  more  I  thought 
myself  obliged  to  the  same,  my  prince,  unto  whom  next  under  God  I  am  most 
chiefly  bound,  the  more  boldness  I  took  to  me,  to  withstand  his  unrightful 
attempts,  till  such  as  were  on  the  contrary  part,  my  adversaries,  prevailed, 
working  my  disquietness,  and  incensing  him  against  me.  Whereupon,  as  the 
manner  is  amongst  princes,  they  raised  up  against  me  citations  and  slanders,  to 
the  occasion  of  my  persecution  ;  but  I  had  rather  be  proscribed  than  subscribe. 
Besides  this,  I  was  also  called  to  judgment,  and  cited  before  the  king  to  make 
answer  there  as  a  lay  person,  to  secular  accounts,  and  while  they  whom  I 
most  trusted  did  most  forsake  me  ;  for  I  saw  my  fellow-brethren,  the  bishops, 
through  the  instigation  of  some,  ready  to  my  condemnation.  Whereupon,  all 
being  set  against  me,  and  I  thus  oppressed  on  every  side,  I  took  my  refuge  to 
appeal  to  your  goodness,  which  casteth  off  none  in  their  extremities,  being 
ready  to  make  my  declaration  before  you,  that  I  ought  neither  to  be  judged 
there  in  that  place,  nor  yet  of  them.  For  what  were  that,  father,  but  to  usurp 
to  themselves  your  right,  and  to  bring  the  spiritualty  under  the  temporalty  ? 
which  thing,  once  begun,  may  breed  an  example  to  many.  And  therefore  so 
much  the  more  stout  I  thought  to  be  in  withstanding  this  matter,  how  much 
more  prone  and  inclined  I  saw  the  way  to  hurt,  if  they  might  once  see  us  to  be 

(1)  See  Note  2,  p.  219.— Ed. 

(2)  These  monks  were  of  the  Cistercian  order. 

(3)  For  the  Latin,  see  the  Edition  of  1563,  p.  54.— Ed 
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faint  and  weak  in  the  same.    But  they  will  say  to  me  here  again  :  "  Give  to  Henry II. 

Caesar  that  which  belongs  to  Caesar,"  &c.    But,  to  answer  again  thereunto:  ■ 

albeit  we  are  bound  to  obey  our  king  in  most  things,  yet  .not  in  such  manner  of  A.  D. 
things,  whereby  he  is  made  to  be  no  king ;  neither  were  they  then  things  1166. 
belonging  to  Caesar,  but  to  a  tyrant;  concerning  the  which  points  these 
bishops  should  not  for  me  only,  but  for  themselves,  have  resisted  the  king.  For  To  keep 
if  the  extreme  judgment  be  reserved  to  him  who  is  able  to  judge  both  body  and  under  the 
soul,  is  it  not  then  extreme  pride  for  men  there  to  judge,  who  judge  but  by  pj^tes 
themselves  ?    If  the  cause  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  clergy,  which  I  maintain,  iS  no 
be  right,  why  be  they  set  against  me  ?  why  do  thev  reprehend  me  ?    For  if  I  cause  suf. 
appealed  to  him,  before  whom  either  it  was  not  lawful,  or  else  not  expedient  for  Un-king° 
me  so  to  do,  what  seem  they  by  this,  but  either  to  blame  me  causeless,  or  else  a  prince 
to  distrust  your  equity  ?    For  me  to  be  convicted  before  your  holiness,  it  had 
been  a  double  confusion.    Or  wherein  have  I  deserved  to  be  persecuted  of 
them,  for  whose  cause  I  have  set  myself  to  stand  in  their  behalf?    And  if  they 
had  willed,  I  had  prevailed ;  but  it  is  ill  with  the  head,  when  it  is  left  of  its 
members  and  forsaken ;  as  if  the  eyes  should  take  the  tongue  to  speak  against 
the  head.   If  they  had  had  eyes  to  have  foreseen  the  matter,  they  might  under- 
stand themselves  to  speak  their  own  destruction,  and  that  the  princes  did  use 
their  help  but  to  their  own  servitude.    And  what  so  great  cause  of  hatred  had 
they  against  me,  to  procure  their  own  undoing  in  undoing  of  me  ?    So  while 
they  neglected  spiritual  things  for  temporal,  they  have  lost  them  both.  What 
should  I  speak  more  of  this,  that  I  repugning  them,  and  appealing  to  your 
audience,  they  yet  durst  presume  to  stand  in  judgment  and  condemnation 
against  me,  as  children  against  their  father.    Yea,   and  not  against  me 
only,  but  against  the  universal  church  of  God,  conspiring  together  with 
the  prince  being  with  me  offended.    And  this  suspicion  might  also  as  well 
pertain  to  you,  holy  father.    But  to  this  they  will  say,  that  they  owe  their  duty 
and  service  unto  the  king,  as  their  lord,  to  whom  they  are  bound  upon  their  Jf  ye 
allegiance.    To  whom  I  answer,  that  to  him  they  stand  bound  bodily,  to  me  mean  by 
spiritually.  But  to  whom  ought  they  rather  to  stand  bound,  than  to  themselves  ?  spiritual 
And  were  it  not  better  to  sustain  the  loss  of  corporal  than  of  spiritual  things  ?  SUchSas 
But  here  they  will  say  again ;  at  this  time  the  prince  was  not  to  be  provoked,  pertain 
How  subtilly  do  these  men  dispute  for  their   own  bondage  ?_    Yea,  they  *°tu^j  spi~ 
themselves  provoke  him  by  their  own  excess,  ministering  wings  unto  him  to  part  of 
fight  against  them ;  for  he  would  have  rested  if  they  had  resisted.    And  when  man> 1 
is  constancy  more  to  be  required,  than  in  persecution  ?    Be  not  a  man's  chief  your^i^* 
friends  most  tried  in  persecution  ?  If  they  give  over  still,  how  shall  they  obtain  berties  be 
the  victory  ?    Sometimes  they  must  needs  resist.    Condescend,  therefore,  holy  n°*t^m  t0 
father,  to  my  exile  and  persecution,  and  remember  that  I  also  once  was  a  great  the  in- 
man  in  the  time  when  it  was ;  and  now  for  your  sake  thus  injuriously  I  am  ward  or 
treated.    Use  your  rigour,  and  restrain  them  by  whose  instigation  the  name  man^but 
of  this  persecution  began,  and  let  none  of  these  things  be  imputed  to  the  king,  rather  are 

who  rather  is  to  be  accounted  the  repairer  than  the  author  of  this  business.  things 

r  more  cor- 

Besides  this  epistle  sent  to  the  pope,  he  writeth  also  another,  §JJjJ^u 
sent  to  the  king,  in  Latin,  the  tenor  whereof  he  that  is  disposed  to  tion  tn- 
read  may  peruse  in  our  former  edition,1  with  notes  adjoined  withal.  friend*™6 

but  every 

(1)  An  Epistle  of  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  King  Henry,  found  only  in  the  edition  of  cause 
1563,  at  page  55,with  the  notes,  probably  of  John  Foxe,  adjoined.  —Ed.  maketh 

Desiderio  desideravi  videre  faciem  vestram  et  loqui  vobiscum.i    Non  multum  quidem  propter  ^grsecu19 
me,  sed  maxime  propter  vos:  ut  visa  facie  mea  reduceretis  ad  memoriam  servitia,  qua?,  dum  Fion 
agerem  in  obsequio  vestro,  exhibui  vobis  devote  et  Meliter  juxta  animi  conscientiam  (sic  me  Deus  ' 
adjuvet  in  examine  ultimo,  quando  omnes  astabunt  ante  tribunal  Ipsius,  recepturi  prout  gesserunt 
in  corpore,  sive  bonum  sive  malum),  et  ut  moveremini  super  me  pietate,  quern  oportet  mendicando 
vivere  inter  alienos.   Licet  tamen  Dei  gratia,  cum  abundantia  victualia  ad  sufficientiam  habeamus. 
Estque  nobis  consolatio  multa,  quod  dicit  apostolus,  Omnes  qui  pie  volunt  vivere  in  Christo, 
persecutionem  patientur:  Et  propheta,  Non  vidi  justum  derelictum,  nec  semen  ejus  quserens 
panem.   Propter  vos :  tribus  ex  causis.   Turn  quia  dominus  meus  estis  :  turn  quia  rex  meus  estis:2 
turn  quia  Alius  meus  spirituals.    Eo  quod  dominus,  debeo  vobis  et  ofFero  consilium  meum  et  obse- 


Certain  Notes  upon  this  Latin  Epistle. 

1.  Imo  maxime  suum  agit  negotium,  etiamsi  dissimulat  sedulo.  Appendix. 

2.  Si  dominus  est,  cur  te  non  praebes  illi  servum?  Si  rex,  cur  non  subditum  ostendis?  Porro 
quum  servus  non  sui  sit  juris,  sed  in  possessione  sui  domini.  quo  jure  ergo  servum  agis  fugitivum, 
ab  eo  aufugiens,  qui  jure  tui  vindicat  possessionem  atque  in  te  potestatem  occupat  ?  Praeterea, 
si  dominum  tuum  esse  agnoscas,  falso  igitur  illi  te  consilium  debere  dicis ;  in  servo  enim  non  con* 
•ilium  spectatur,  sed  obsequium,  nisi  is  consilium  exigat 
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Henry ix.  Besides  which  epistle  to  the  king  in  Latin,  he  sent  also  one  or  two 
A.  D.  more  to  the  said  King  Henry  II.,  much  after  the  like  rate  and  sort :  one 


quium  quodcunque  debet  episcopus,  secundum  honorem  Dei  et  sanctae  ecclesiae,  domino:  eo  quod 
rex,  teneor  vobis  ad  reverentiam  et  commonitionem :  eo  quodfilius,  officii  ratione,  ad  castigationem 
teneor  et  cohercionem.3  Corripit  enim  pater  filium  nunc  blandis  nunc  asperis,  ut  vel  sic  provocet 
eum  ad  benefaciendum.  Nosse  debetis  vos  gratia  regem  esse,  Primo  quia  vos  ipsum  regere 
debetis  vitamque  vestram  optimis  informare  moribus,  ut  vestri  exemplo  caeteri  provocentur 
ad  melius,  juxta  illud  sapientis  :  Componitur  orbis  regis  ad  exemplum :  Secundo,  alios  hos 
demulcendo,  alios  puniendo  potestatis  auctoritate  quam  ab  ecclesia  recepistis  turn  Sacramento 
unctionis,  turn  gladii  officio,  quern  gestatis  ad  malefactores  ecclesiae  conterendos.  Inunguntur 
enim  reges  tribus  in  locis,  in  capite,  in  pectore,  in  brachiis ;  quod  significat  gloriam,  scientiam, 
et  fortitudinem.  Qui  antiquis  temporibus  justificationes  Dei  non  observabant,  et  praevaricati 
sunt  mandata  ejus,  his  sublata  est  gloria,  scientia,  et  fortitudo,  et  eorum  generationi;  exem- 
plo Pharaonis,  Nebugodonosor,  Saulis,  Salomonis,  aliorumque  plurium.4  Qui  vero  post  delictum 
suum  cordis  contritione  humiliaverunt  se  Domino,  bis  Dei  gratia  accessitcum  omnibus  supradictis 
abundantiusetperfectius,  sicut  David,  Ezeehia?,  aliisque  quam  plurimis.  Christus  fundavitmatrem 
ecclesiam,  ejusque  comparavitS  libertatem  sanguine  proprio,  sustinendo  flagella,  sputa,  clavos, 
mortis  angustias,  nobis  relinquens  exemplum  ut  sequamur  vestigia  ejus.  Unde  dicit  apostolus  : 
si  compatiamur  ei,  et  conregnabimus :  si  commoriamur,  et  resurgemus.  Ecclesia  enim  Dei  in 
duobus  constat  ordinibus,  clero  et  populo.  In  clero  sunt  apostoli,  apostolicique  viri,  episcopi,  et 
caeteri  doctores  ecclesiae,  quibus  commissa  est  cura  et  regnum  ipsius  ecclesiae,  qui  tractare  habent 
negotia  ecclesiastica,  ut  totum  reducant  ad  salutem  animarum.  Unde  et6  Petro  dictum  est,  et  in 
Petro  aliis  rectoribus  ecclesiarum,  non  regibus,  non  principibus  :  Tu  es  Petrus,  et  super  hanc  petram 
aedificabo  ecclesiam  meam,  et  portae  inferi  non  praevalebunt  adversus  earn.  In  populo  sunt  reges, 
et  principes,  duces,  comites,  et  alias  potestates,  qui  secularia  habent  tractare  negotia,  ut  totum 
reducant  ad  pacem  et  unitatem  ecclesiae.  Et  quia  certum  est  reges  potestatem  suam  accipere  ab 
ecclesia,  non  ipsam  ab  illis  sed  a  Christo,  ut  salva  pace  vestra  loquar,  non  habetis  episcopis7 
praecipere  absolvere  aliquem  vel  excommunicare,  trahere  clericos  ad  secularia  examina,  judicare  de 
deeimis  vel  ecclesiis,  interdicere  episcopis  ne  tractent  causas  de  transgressione  ridei  vel  juramenti, 
et  multa  in  hunc  modum  quae  scripta  sunt  inter  consuetudines  vestras,  quas  dicitis  avitas.  Domi- 
nus  enim  dicit :  Leges  meas  custodite.  Et  per  propbetam  :  Vae  qui  condunt  leges  iniquas  et  scri- 
bentes  scripserunt  injustitias,  ut  opprimerent  pauperes  in  judicio,  et  vim  facerent  causae  humilium 
populi  Dei.  Audiat  namque,  si  placet,  dominus  meus  consilium  lldelis  sui,  commonitionem  epi- 
scopi sui,  castigationem  patris  sui  8 — ne  cum  schismaticis  de  caetero  habeat  aliquam  familiaritatem 
vel  communionem,  nec  cum  eis  aliquomodo  contrahat  foedus  vel  amicitiam.  Notum  est  enim  toti 
fere  mundo,  quam  devote,  quam  honorifice  dom.  papam  reoeperitis,  quantum  ecclesiam  Romanarn 
foveritis  et  honoraveritis,  quantumque  dom.  papa  et etiam  ecclesia  Romana  personam  vestram  dilex- 
erint,  honoraverint,  et  in  quibuscumque  secundum  Deum  potuerint  vos  exaudierint.  Nolite,  Do- 
mine  mi,  ergo,  si  salutem  animae  vestras  desideratis,  eidem  ecclesiae  quod  suum  est  aliqua  ratione 
subtrahere,  seu  in  aliquo  ei  citra  justitiam  contraire.  Imo  eandam  ei  permittatis  in  regno  vestro 
habere  9  libertatem,  quam  in  aliis  regnis  habere  dinoscitur.  Memores  quoque  sitis  confessionis 
quam  fecistis  et  posuistis  scriptam  super  altare  apud  Westminster,  de  servanda  ecclesiae  libertate, 
quando  consecrati  fuistis  et  uncti  in  regem  a  praedecessore  nostro  Theobaldo.  Ecclesiam  etiam 
Cantuariensem,  a  qua  promotionem  et  consecrationemaccepistis,  in  eum  statum  restituatis  et  digni- 
tatem, in  quibus  fuit  temporibus  praedecessorum  nostrorum;  10  possessiones  etiam  ad  ipsam  ecclesiam 
et  ad  nos  pertinentes,  villas,  praedia,  castella,  et  omnia  quae  pro  voluntate  vestra  distribuistis, 
res  et  omnes  ablatas  tam  nostras  quam  clericorum  nostrorum  et  laicorum,  in  integrum  nobis  resti- 
tuatis. Permittatis  etiam,  si  placet,  ncs  libere  et  in  pace  et  cum  omni  securitate  redire  in  sedem 
nostram,  officioque  nostro  libere  uti.  sicut  debemus  et  ratio  exigit.  Et  nos  vobis  tanquam  domino 
charissimo  et  regi  parati  sumus  fideliter  et  devote  pro  viribus  servire  in  quibuscunque  potuerimus, 
salvo  honore  Dei  et  ecclesiaeRomanae  et  salvo  ordine  nostro. n  Alioqui  pro  certo  sciatis,  quia  divinam 
severitatem  et  ultionem  sentietis. 


3.  Subditorum  est  subjici  suis  principibus  non  eos  subdere :  Episcopi  sunt  subditi  suis  princi- 
pibus :  Ergo  male  conantur  episc.  suos  sibi  principes  subjicere.  Ad  principis  spectat  officium 
legibus  animadvertere  in  sontes :  Becketus  id  non  permittit,  prohibens  clericos  suos  ad  supplicia 
vocari :  Ergo  Becketus  non  se  praestat  subditum  suo  regi. 

4.  Nego  argumentum — Deus  punivitmalos  principes  contra  mandata  suadelinquentes :  Ergo  pon- 
tifices  et  episcopi  punire  reges  debent,  sua  decreta  transgredientes. 

5.  Fallaciaest  a  falsa  definitionelibertatis  ecclesiasticae.  Ea  enim  libertas  quam  Christus  suo 
sanguine  comparavit,  ad  conscientiam  duntaxat  attinet,  non  ad  terrena  privilegia  aut  corporeas 
facultates.    Christus  igitur  aliam  nobis  redemit  libertatem,  Becketus  de  alia  argutatur. 

6.  Quod  Petro  dictum  est,  dictum  est  tantum  rectoribus  ecclesiae  :  Principes  non  sunt  rectores 
ecclesiae:  Ergo  non  dictum  est  principibus.  Resp.  Neganda  est  minor :  deinde  majorem  sic  intelligo 
ex  Aug.  Quod  dictum  est  Petro,  dictum  est  ecclesiae  universae  fldelium,  quatenus  fidem  habet  in 
Christum,  super  quam  fidem  aedificatur  ecclesia.  Unde  liquet  dictum  hoc  non  magis  spectare  ad 
clerum  quam  ad  principes  fideles,  &c. 

7.  Fallacia  est  a  divisis  ad  conjuncta.  Sunt  enim  variae  in  ecclesia  Christi  functiones,  quae  varie 
sunt  ad  alios  atque  alios  referendae.  Quae  vero  foris  sunt  et  juris  ordinisque  externi,  et  ad  casti- 
gationem attinent,  propria  sunt  principum.  Tantum  ad  clerum  spectat  dispensatio  sermonis  Dei,  et 
sacramentorum  administratio.  Jam  haec  omnia  quae  disjungenda  erant,  perperam  confundit  hie 
theologus  in  una  persona. 

8.  Episcopi  si  probi  fuerint  dici  fortasse  patres  possunt  suorum  principum,  sed  in  Christo  tamen, 
hoc  est,  non  nisi  in  eis  quae  ad  salutis  tantum  curam,  doctrinae  videlicet  et  sacramentorum,  spectant. 
In  ceteris  vero  principes  patres  sunt  et  curam  gerunt  episcoporum,  non  illi  principum. 

9.  Iterum  hie  peccatur  in  falsa  libertatis  definitione. 

10.  Ut  facile  hie  intelligas,  lector,  suam  dignitatem  et  possessiones  quaeri  ab  episcopis,  potius 
quam  gloriam  Jesu  Christi ! 

11.  Proximus  honor  secundum  Deum  debetur  regibus  in  sua  cujusque  ditione,  juxta  scripturae 
theologiam,  quae  dicit :  Deum  timete,  regem  honoriricate :  at  contra  hie  theologus  inverso  scripturae 
ordine  arguit,  honorem  Deo  proximum  deberi— primum  Romanae  sedi,  deinde  episcoporum  ordini, 
et  post  haec  regibus. 


166.  thus 
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cum,"  &c.  Which  epistle,  for  that  I  would  not  overcharge  the  volume  Henry  n 
of  these  histories  with  too  much  matter  superfluous,  I  thought  here  J  jy 
to  omit.  The  other  he  sent  afterwards,  whereof  the  words  be  these: —  116$. 

Another  Letter  of  Becket,  sent  to  King  Henry  II.1 
To  his  lord  and  friend  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  duke  of 
Normandy  and  Aquitain,  earl  of  Anjou :  Thomas,  by  the  same  grace,  humble 
minister  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  (sometime  his  temporally,  but  now  more 
his  in  the  Lord),  health  and  true  repentance  with  amendment.  I  have  long  looked 
for  that  the  Lord  would  look  upon  you,  and  that  you  would  convert  and  repent, 
departing  from  your  perverse  way;  and  cut  off"  from  you  your  wicked  and 
perverse  counsellors,  by  whose  instigation,  as  it  is  thought,  you  are  fallen  into 
that  deep,  whereof  the  Psalm  speaketh,  "  A  sinner,  when  he  cometh  to  the 
depth  of  mischiefs,  is  without  all  care  or  fear."  And  albeit  we  have  hitherto 
quietly  suffered  and  borne,  considering  and  earnestly  looking  if  there  would 
any  messenger  come  that  would  say  :  "  Your  sovereign  lord,  the  king,  who  now 
a  long  time  hath  erred  and  been  deceived,  and  led  even  to  the  destruction  of 
the  church,  through  God's  mercy,  with  abundant  humility,  doth  now  again 
make  speed  for  the  deliverance  of  the  church,  and  to  make  satisfaction  and 
amendment;"  yet  notwithstanding  we  cease  not,  day  by  day,  continually  to  call 
upon  Almighty  God  with  most  humble  devotion,  that  that  which  we  have  long 
desired  for  you,  and  by  you,  we  may  speedily  obtain  with  abundant  effect. 
And  this  is  one  point,  that  the  care  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  whereunto 
God  hath  presently  appointed  us  albeit  unworthy,  you  being  king,  doth 
specially  constrain  me,  in  that  as  yet  we  are  detained  in  exile,  to  write  unto 
your  majesty  letters  commonitory,  exhortatory,  and  of  correction.  But  I  would 
to  God  they  were  fully  able  to  correct,  lest  that  I  be  too  great  a  cloaker  of 
your  outrages,  if  there  be  any,  as  indeed  there  are ;  for  the  which  we  are  not  a 
little  sorry.  I  mean  especially  of  them  which  are  done  by  you  in  every  place, 
about  the  church  of  God  and  the  ecclesiastical  persons,  without  any  reverence 
either  of  dignity  or  person ;  and  lest  also  that  I  appear  negligent  to  the  great 
danger  of  my  soul ;  for  without  doubt  he  beareth  the  offence  of  him  which  doth 
commit  any  offence,  who  neglecteth  to  correct  that  which  another  ought  to 
amend ;  for  it  is  written,  "  Not  only  they  which  do  commit  evil,  but  also  they 
that  consent  thereunto,  are  counted  partakers  of  the  same."  For  they  verily  do 
consent,  who,  when  they  both  might  and  ought,  do  not  resist,  or  at  the  least 
reprove ;  for  the  error  which  is  not  resisted  is  allowed,  and  the  truth,  when  it  is 
not  defended,  is  oppressed ;  neither  doth  it  lack  a  privy  note  of  society  in  him, 
who  ceaseth  to  withstand  a  manifest  mischief.2  For  like  as,  most  noble  prince, 
a  small  city  doth  not  diminish  the  prerogative  of  so  mighty  a  kingdom  as  yours, 
so  your  royal  power  ought  not  to  oppress  or  change  the  measure  of  the 
religious  dispensation ;  for  it  is  provided  always  by  the  laws,  that  all  judg- 
ments against  priests  should  proceed  by  the  determination  of  priests ;  for 
whatsoever  bishops  they  are,  albeit  that  they  do  err  as  other  men  do,  not 
exceeding  in  any  point  contrary  to  the  religion  of  faith,  they  ought  not,  nor  . 
can  in  any  case  be  judged  of  the  secular  power.3  Truly  it  is  the  part  of  a  good 
and  religious  prince  to  repair  the  ruinous  churches,  to  build  new,  to  honour 
the  priests,  and  with  great  reverence  to  defend  them,  after  the  example  of  the 
godly  prince  of  most  happy  memory,  Constantine,4  who  said,  when  a  complaint 


Certain  Notes  or  Elenches  upon  this  Epistle. 

1.  The  scope  of  this  epistle  is  this,  to  prove  that  bishops  and  priests  ought  not  to  come  under 
the  covert  and  controlment  of  temporal  power. 

2.  This  similitude  holdeth  not.  For,  though  the  smallness  of  a  city  blemisheth  not  the  prero- 
gative of  a  kingdom,  yet  the  evilness  and  rebellion  of  a  city  do  worthily  blemish  its  own 
prerogative. 

3.  So  saith  the  pope's  decree  (Dist.  10),  but  the  scripture  of  God  importeth  otherwise.  Abiathar 
the  priest  was  deposed  by  King  Solomon,  not  for  any  heresy,  but  for  other  causes  (1  Kings  ii.). 
Jonathas  took  his  priesthood  of  King  Alexander;  and  Simon  of  Demetrius  (1  Maccab.  vii.  9; 
x.  20).  Christ  offered  tribute  to  Csesar  for  himself  and  for  Peter.  Also  Peter  saith,  "  Be  ye  sub- 
ject to  every  human  creature  ;"  and  it  followetb,  "  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  to  the  chief,"  &c. 
Also  Pope  Leo  submitted  himself  to  Ludovicus,  the  emperor,  with  these  words:  "  And  if  we  do 
any  thing  incompetently,  and  do  swerve  from  the  path  of  righteousness,  we  will  stand  to  your 
reformation,  or  of  them  whom  you  shall  send."   (Causa  ii.  quaest.  7.  "  Nos.") 

4.  Notwithstanding,  the  said  Constantine,  writing  to  the  bishops  congregated  at  Tyre,  first 
chideth  them,  then  commandeth  them  to  resort  unto  his  presence,  to  have  their  cause  judged  and 
decided.   (Trip.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.) 
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Henry  II.  of  the  clergy  was  brought  to  him,  "  You,"  said  he,  "  can  be  judged  by  no  secular 

 judge,  who  are  reserved  to  the  only  judgment  of  God."    And  forsomuch  as  we 

A- 1},  do  read  that  the  holy  apostles  and  their  successors,  appointed  by  the  testimony  of 
1166.  God,  commanded  that  no  persecution  nor  troubles  ought  to  be  made,  nor  to 
envy  those  which  labour  in  the  field  of  the  Lord,  and  that  the  stewards  of  the 
Eternal  King  should  not  be  expelled  and  put  out  of  their  seats ;  who  then 
doubteth,  but  that  the  priests  of  Christ  ought  to  be  called  the  fathers  and  masters 
of  all  other  faithful  princes  1  Is  it  not  a  miserable  madness,  then,  if  the  son 
should  go  about  to  bring  the  father  under  obedience,5  or  the  scholar  his  master? 
and  by  wicked  bonds6  to  bring  him  in  subjection,  by  whom  he  ought  to  believe 
that  he  may  be  bound  and  loosed,  not  only  in  earth,  but  also  in  heaven  ?  If  you 
be  a  good  and  a  catholic  king,  and  one  as  we  hope,  or  rather  desire  you  should 
be  (be  it  spoken  under  your  license),  you  are  the  child  of  the  church,  and  not  the 
ruler  of  the  church.  You  ought  to  learn  of  the  priests,  and  not  to  teach  them  ; 
you  ought  to  follow  the  priests  in  ecclesiastical  matters,7  and  not  to  go  before 
them,  having  the  privilege  of  your  power  given  you  of  God  to  make  public 
laws,  that,  by  his  benefits,  you  should  not  be  unthankful  against  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  heavenly  order,  and  that  you  should  usurp  nothing,  but  use  them 
with  a  wholesome  disposition. 

Wherefore,  in  those  things  wrhich,  contrary  unto  that,  you  have,  through 
your  malicious  counsel,  rather  than  by  your  own  mind  wickedly  usurped;  with  all 
humility  and  satisfaction  speedily  give  place,  that  the  hand  of  the  Most  Highest 
be  not  stretched  out  against  you,  as  an  arrow  against  the  mark.  For  the  Most 
Highest  hath  bended  his  bow  openly  to  shoot  against  him  that  will  not  confess 
his  offences.  Be  not  ashamed,  whatsoever  wicked  men  say  to  you,  or  that 
traitors  do  whisper  in  your  ear,  to  humble  yourself  under  the  mighty  hand  of 
God ;  for  it  is  he  who  exalteth  the  humble,  and  throweth  down  the  proud ; 
who  also  revengeth  himself  upon  princes ;  he  is  terrible,  and  who  shall  resist 
him  ?  You  ought  not  to  have  let  slip  out  of  your  memory,  in  what  state  God 
did  find  you ;  how  he  hath  preferred,  honoured,  and  exalted  you  ;  blessed  you 
with  children,  enlarged  your  kingdom,  and  established  the  same  in  despite  of 
your  enemies ;  insomuch  that  hitherto,  in  a  manner,  all  men  have  said  with 
great  admiration,  that  this  is  he  whom  God  hath  chosen.  And  how  will  you 
reward,  or  can  you  reward  him  for  all  these  things  which  he  hath  done  unto 
you  ?  Will  you, — at  the  provocation  and  instance  of  those  who  are  about  you, 
that  persecute  the  church,  and  the  ecclesiastical  ministers,8  and  always  have 
according  to  their  power  persecuted  them,  rendering  evil  for  good,  bringing 
oppressions,  tribulations,  injuries,  and  afflictions  upon  the  church  and  church- 
men,— do  the  like  ?  Are  not  these  they  of  whom  the  Lord  speaketh  :  "  He  that 
heareth  you,  heareth  me ;  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  me ;  and  he  that 
toucheth  you,  toucheth  the  apple  of  mine  eye."  Verily,  forsaking  all  that  thou 
hast,  take  up  thy  cross,  that  thou  mayest  follow  thy  God,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Yet  will  it  scarcely  be,  or  not  at  all,  that  thou  shalt  appear  a  thankful  recom- 
penser  of  the  benefits  received  at  his  hand.  Search  the  Scriptures  with  such 
as  are  learned,  and  you  shall  understand  that  Saul,  albeit  he  was  the  elect  of 
the  Lord,  perished  with  his  whole  house,  because  he  departed  from  the  ways  of 
the  Lord.9 

Uzziah  also,  king  of  Judah,  whose  name  is  spoken  of  and  spread  over  all, 
through  the  manifold  victories  given  him  of  God,  his  heart  was  so  puffed  up  to 
his  destruction,  because  the  Lord  did  help  and  strengthen  him  in  every  place, 

5.  "  The  father  under  obedience,"  &c.  If  fatherhood  go  by  age,  I  suppose  that  King  Henry  was 
older  than  Becket.  If  fatherhood  consist  in  authority,  I  judge  the  authority  of  a  king  to  be  above 
the  authority  of  an  archbishop.  If  the  see  of  Canterbury  make  the  fatherhood,  yet  had  Becket  no 
cause  to  claim  fatherhood  over  the  king,  seeing  the  son  ordained  the  father;  that  is,  seeing  the 
king  made  him  his  archbishop,  and  he  made  not  him  his  king. 

6.  "  By  -wicked  bonds."  All  is  wicked  with  the  papists,  that  bringeth  them  in  subjection  to  their 
princes. 

7  Ecclesiastical  matters  be  such,  as  properly  belong  to  doctrine  and  divine  knowledge,  for  the 
institution  of  the  sold,  and  information  of  conscience.  In  which  both  princes  and  subjects  ought 
to  follow  the  pastors,  so  long  as  they  go  truly  before  them  without  error  or  else  not.  But  what 
maketh  this  for  the  lands  and  liberties  of  churchmen  ? 

8.  Punishment  due  to  malefactors  and  rebels  is  not  to  be  called  persecution,  but  due  correction. 

9.  Saul  brake  the  commandment  of  God  and  was  rejected.  Ozias,  contrary  to  the  commandment 
of  God,  took  the  office  of  a  priest,  and  was  stricken.  Oza,  against  the  express  word  of  the  law,  put 
his  hand  to  the  ark,  and  was  punished.  But  what  express  word  had  King  Henry,  why  he  should 
not  correct  and  punish  rebellious  bishops,  and  wicked  priests,  within  his  own  realm  1  wherefore 
these  similitudes  accord  not.  As  for  Achas,  he  was  not  so  much  punished  for  taking  the  priest's 
office,  as  for  spoiling  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  offering  to  idols. 
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that  he,  contemning  the  fear  and  reverence  of  the  Lord,  would  usurp  unto  Henry  if. 

himself  that  which  was  not  his  office,  that  is  to  say,  the  priesthood,  and  offer  :  — 

incense  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  for  the  which  he  was  stricken  with  a  leprosy,  ^I'P' 
and  cast  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Many  other  kings  and  holy  men  of 
great  substance,  because  they  have  walked  above  their  estate  in  the  marvels  of 
the  world,  presuming  to  rebel  against  God  in  his  ministries,  have  perished,  and, 
at  the  last,  have  found  nothing  of  their  substance  in  their  power.  Also  King 
Ahaz,  because  he  did  usurp  the  office  of  priesthood,  was  likewise  stricken  with 
a  leprosy  by  God. 

Oza  also,  albeit  he  was  not  king,  yet  forasmuch  as  he  touched  the  ark  and 
held  it,  when  it  woidd  have  fallen  by  the  unruliness  of  the  oxen,  which  thing 
pertained  not  unto  him,  but  unto  the  ministers  of  the  church,  was  stricken  by 
the  wrath  of  God,  and  fell  down  dead  by  the  ark.  O  king !  it  is  a  famous  proverb, 
"  That  a  man,  forewarned  by  another  man's  misfortune,  will  take  the  better 
heed  unto  himself."  For  every  man  hath  his  own  business  in  hand  when  his 
neighbour's  house  is  on  fire. 

Dearly  beloved  king,  God  would  have  the  disposing  of  those  things  which 
pertain  unto  the  church,  to  belong  only  unto  priests,  and  not  unto  the  secular 
power.  Do  not  challenge  unto  thyself  therefore  another  man's  right,  neither 
strive  against  him  by  whom  all  things  are  ordained,  lest  thou  seem  to  strive 
against  his  benefits  from  whom  thou  hast  received  thy  power.  For  not  by  the 
common  laws,10  and  by  the  secular  power,  but  by  the  bishops  and  priests, 
Almighty  God  would  have  the  clergy  of  the  christian  religion  to  be  ordered 
and  ruled.  And  christian  kings  ought  to  submit  all  their  doings  unto  ecclesias- 
tical rulers,  and  not  to  prefer  themselves ;  for  it  is  written,  that  none  ought  to 
judge  the  bishops  but  only  the  church,  neither  doth  it  pertain  unto  man's  law 
to  give  sentence  upon  any  such.  Christian  princes  are  accustomed  to  be 
obedient  unto  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  the  church,  and  not  to  prefer  their 
own  power.  A  prince  ought  to  submit  himself  unto  the  bishops,  and  not  to 
judge  the  bishops;  for  there  are  two  things  wherewith  the  world  is  chiefly 
governed,  that  is  to  say,  the  sacred  authority  of  bishops,  and  royal  power,11  in 
the  which  the  bishops'  charge  is  so  much  the  more  weighty,  in  that  they  shall 
at  the  latter  judgment  render  account  even  of  the  kings  themselves.  Truly  you 
ought  to  understand,  that  you  depend  upon  their  judgment,  and  cannot  reduce 
them  unto  your  own  will ;  for  many  bishops  have  excommunicated  both  kings 
and  emperors.  And  if  you  require  an  especial  example  thereof,  Innocent,  the 
pope,  did  excommunicate  Arcadius,  the  emperor,  because  he  did  consent  that 
J ohn  Chrysostome  should  be  expulsed  from  his  seat ;  and  St.  Ambrose  also  did 
excommunicate  Theodosius,  the  great  emperor,12  for  a  fault  which  seemed  not  so 
weighty  unto  other  priests,  and  shut  him  out  of  the  church,  who,  afterwards, 
by  condign  satisfaction  was  absolved. 

There  are  many  other  like  examples.  For  David,  when  he  had  committed 
adultery  and  murder,  the  prophet  Nathan  was  sent  unto  him  by  God  to  reprove 
him,  and  he  was  soon  corrected :  and  the  king  (laying  aside  his  sceptre  and 
diadem,  and  setting  apart  all  princely  majesty)  was  not  ashamed  to  humble 
himself  before  the  face  of  the  prophet,  to  confess  his  fault,  and  to  require 
forgiveness  for  his  offence.  What  will  you  more?  He,  being  stricken  with 
repentance,  asked  mercy,  and  obtained  forgiveness.  So  likewise  you,  most 
beloved  king  and  reverend  lord !  after  the  example  of  this  good  king  David, 
of  whom  it  is  said,  "  I  have  found  a  man  after  mine  own  heart,"  with  a  contrite 
and  humble  heart  turn  to  the  Lord  your  God,  and  take  hold  of  repentance  for 
your  transgressions.  For  you  have  fallen  and  erred  in  many  things,  which  yet 
I  keep  in  store  still,  if  (peradventure)  God  shall  inspire  you  to  say  with  the 


10.  "  Common  laws."  St.  Austin,  writing  to  Boniface,  saith  thus  :  "  Whosoever  obeyeth  not  the 
laws  of  the  emperor,  being  made  for  the  verity  of  God,  procureth  to  himself  great  punishment. 
For  in  the  time  of  the  prophets,  all  the  kings  which  did  not  forbid  and  subvert  all  such  things 
as  were  used  of  the  people  against  the  law  of  God.  are  rebuked.  And  such  as  did  withstand  them, 
are  commended  above  the  rest." 

11.  Isidorus  hath  these  words  :  "  Let  temporal  princes  know  that  they  must  render  account  to 
God  for  the  church,  which  they  have  at  the  hands  of  God  to  govern,"  &c. 

12.  The  cases  of  Arcadius,  Theodosius,  David,  and  of  this  king,  as  touching  this  matter,  have  no 
similitude.  In  them  was  murder  :  this  king  doth  nothing  but  claim  that  which  is  his  due.  And 
though  by  the  spiritual  sword  those  kings  were  resisted,  yet  it  agreeth  not  therefore  that  iL& 
persons  of  those  who  have  the  use  of  the  spiritual  sword  are  above  the  persons  of  those 

the  temporal  sword. 
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Henry  II.  prophet,  "  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  God,  according  to  thy  great  mercy,  for  I  have 
~~  sinned  much  against  thee,  and  done  evil  in  thy  sight."    Thus  much  I  have 


A.D. 
1166. 


thought  good  to  write  to  you,  my  dear  lord,  at  this  present,  passing  other  things 
in  silence,  till  I  may  see  whether  my  words  take  place  in  you,  and  bring  forth 
fruits  worthy  of  repentance ;  and  that  I  may  hear  and  rejoice  with  them  that 
shall  bring  me  word  and  say,  "  O  king !  thy  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  was 
lost,  and  is  found  again.'  "  But  if  you  will  not  hear  me,  look  where  I  was  wont 
Note  the  before  the  majesty  of  the  body  of  Christ  to  pray  for  you  in  abundance  of  tears 
ofdGod.ent  an(^  sighs ;  there  in  the  same  place  I  will  cry  against  you,  and  say,  Rise  up, 
against     Lord,  and  judge  my  cause;  forget  not  the  rebukes  and  injuries  which  the  king 
this        of  England  doth  to  thee  and  thine ;  forget  not  the  ignominy  of  thy  church, 
whokwas  wmch  thou  hast  builded  in  thy  blood.    Revenge  the  blood  of  thy  saints  which  is 
slain  at     spilt ;  revenge,  O  Lord,  the  afflictions  of  thy  servants,  of  which  there  is  an 
makhf^'  "^finite  number.    For  the  pride  of  them  which  hate  and  persecute  thee  is  gone 
the  body  up  so  high,  that  we  are  not  able  to  bear  them  any  longer.    Whatsoever  yofir 
of  Christ,  servants  shall  do,  all  those  things  shall  be  required  at  your  hands :  for  he 
seemeth  to  have  done  the  harm,  who  hath  given  the  cause  thereof.  Doubtless, 
the  Son  of  the  Most  Highest,  except  you  amend  and  cease  from  the  oppressing  of 
the  church  and  clergy,  and  keep  your  hand  from  troubling  of  them,  will  come 
in  the  rod  of  his  fury,  at  the  voices  of  such  as  cry  to  him,  and  at  the  sighs  of  them 
that  be  in  bands ;  when  the  time  shall  come  for  him  to  judge  the  unrighteousness 
of  men  in  equity  and  severity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    For  he  knoweth  how  to  take 
away  the  breath  of  princes,  and  is  terrible  among  kings  of  the  earth.    Your  dear 
and  loving  grace,  I  wish  well  to  fare.    Thus  fare  ye  well  again  and  ever. 

Besides  these  letters  of  the  archbishop  sent  to  the  king,1  the  pope 
also,  in  the  same  cause,  writeth  to  the  king:2  the  whole  tenor  of 
whose  letter  I  would  here  express,  but  for  protracting  of  the  time 
and  for  straitness  of  room,  having  so  many  things  else  in  this  story 
(by  the  grace  of  Christ)  to  be  comprehended.  But  the  letter 
tendeth  to  this  effect :  to  exhort  and  charge  the  king  to  show  favour 
to  Thomas  Becket ;  where,  in  the  process  of  the  epistle,  it  followeth 
to  this  effect :  "  Therefore  we  do  desire,  admonish,  and  exhort  your 
honour,  by  these  our  apostolical  writings,  and  also  enjoin  you  upon 
the  remission  of  your  sins,  in  the  behalf  of  Almighty  God,  and 
of  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  by  our  authority,  that  you 
receive  again  the  aforesaid  archbishop  into  your  favour  and  grace, 
for  the  honour  of  God,  his  church,  and  of  your  own  realm,"  &c.  Thus 
have  you  heard  the  pope's  entreating  letter.  Now  here  is  anothei 
letter  sent  unto  the  aforesaid  king,  wherein  he  doth  menace  him, 
as  in  the  tenor  thereof  here  followeth. 


Bishop  Alexander,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  Henry,  king  of 
England,  health  and  blessing  apostolical.3. 

How  fatherly  and  gently  we  have  ofttimes  entreated  and  exhorted,  both  by 
legates  and  letters,  your  princely  honour  to  be  reconciled  again  with  our  reve- 
rend brother,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  so  that  he  and  his  may  be 
restored  again  to  their  churches  and  other  possessions  to  them  appertaining,  your 
wisdom  is  not  ignorant,  seeing  it  is  notified  and  spread  almost  throughout  all 
Christendom.  Forsomuch  therefore  as  hitherto  we  have  not  been  able  to  prevail 
with  you,  nor  mollify  your  mind  by  fair  and  gentle  words,  it  grieveth  us  not  a 

(1)  The  pope's  letter  heginneth  after  this  sort:  "  Alexander  papa  ad  Henricum  regem.  Et 
naturali  ratione,  et  forma  juris  dictante,  providentiam  tuam  credimus  edoctam  fuisse,  quod 
quanto  quis  ah  aliquo  majora  suscepisse  dignoscitur,  tanto  ei  ohnoxior  et  magis  obligatus 
tenetur,"  &c. 

(2)  "  Ea  propter  severitatem  tuam  per  apostolica  scripta  rogamus,  monemus,  ct  exhortamur  in 
Domino;  necnon  in  remissionem  peccatorum  ex  parte  Dei  omnipotentis,  et  beati  Petri  principis 
apostolorum,  auctoritate  nostra  injungimus,  ut  memoratum  archiepiscopum  pro  Deo  et  ecclesiasua, 
et  honore  tuo,  necnon  et  totius  regni  tui,  in  gratiam  et  favorum  tuum  recipiasj"  &e. 

(3)  The  Latin  copy  is  in  the  Edition  of  1563,  p.  57.— Ed. 
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little,  so  to  be  frustrated  and  deceived  of  the  hope  and  expectation  which  we  had  Henry  u 
conceived  of  you :  especially  seeing  we  love  you  so  dearly,  as  our  own  dearly- 
beloved  son  in  the  Lord,  and  understand  such  great  jeopardy  to  hang  over  you. 

But  forsomuch  as  it  is  written,  "  Cry  out,  and  cease  not ;  lift  up  thy  voice  like 
a  trumpet,  and  declare  to  my  people  their  wickedness,  and  their  sins  to  the  house 
of  Jacob;"  also  forsomuch  as  it  is  by  Solomon  commanded,  that  the  sluggish 
person  should  be  stoned  with  the  dung  of  oxen  ;  therefore  we  have  thought  good 
not  to  forbear  or  support  your  stubbornness  any  longer  against  justice  and 
our  own  salvation,  neither  that  the  mouth  of  the  aforesaid  archbishop  should  be 
stopped  from  henceforth  anymore,  but  that  he  may  freely  prosecute  the  charge 
of  his  office  and  duty,  and  revenge  with  the  sword  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  the 
injuries  done  both  to  himself  and  to  the  church  committed  to  his  charge. 

And  here  I  have  sent  unto  you  two  legates,  the  prior  of  Montdieu,  &  Bernar- 
dus  de  Coriio,  to  admonish  you  of  the  same.  But  if  ye  will  neither  by  us  be 
advised,  nor  give  ear  unto  them  in  obeying,  it  is  to  be  feared,  doubtless,  lest 
such  things  as  they  shall  declare  to  you  from  us  in  our  behalf  may  happen  and 
fall  upon  you. — Given  at  Benevento,  the  ninth,  day  before  the  kalends  of  June. 

To  answer  these  letters  again,  there  was  a  certain  other  writing 
drawn  out  and  directed  to  the  pope,  made  by  some  of  the  clergy,  as 
it  seemeth,  but  not  without  consent  of  the  king,  as  by  the  titre  may 
appear,  inveighing  and  disproving  the  misbehaviour  of  the  archbishop. 
The  tenor  thereof  here  followeth,  and  beginneth  thus  : — 

An  Answer  to  the  Pope.1 

Time  now  requireth  more  to  seek  help  than  to  make  complaints.  For  so  it 
is  now,  that  the  holy  mother  church  (our  sins  deserving  the  same)  lieth  in  a 
dangerous  case  of  great  decay,  which  is  like  to  ensue,  except  the  compassion  of 
the  Lord  speedily  support  her. 

Such  is  the  wickedness  now  of  schismatics,  that  the  father  of  fathers,  Pope  Nay,  ra- 
Alexander,  for  the  defence  of  his  faith  and  for  the  love  of  righteousness  is  j^/or 
banished  out  of  his  country,  and  is  denied  the  liberty  of  returning  to  his  own  treason 
proper  see,  by  reason  of  the  obdurate  heart  of  that  Pharaoh,  Frederic.  against 

Further  and  besides,  the  church  also  of  Canterbury  is  miserably  impaired  and  ^  e^e' 
blemished,  as  well  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  temporal  estate  :  much  like  a  ship  in  prince, 
the  sea,  destitute  of  her  guide,  tossed  in  the  floods,  z.na  wrestling  with  the  winds.  ^rederic 
The  pastor,  being  absent  from  his  country,  is  prevented  returning  thither  through  compared 
the  power  of  the  king,  and  being  over  wise  (to  the  jeopardy  of  himself,  his  church,  to  Pha- 
and  us  also)  hath  brought  and  entangled  us  with  himself  in  the  same  partaking  ^i^was1* 
of  his  punishments  and  labours,  not  considering  how  we  ought  gently  to  entreat  to  claw 
and  not  to  resist  superior  powers.    And  also  he  showeth  himself  to  us  ungrate-  ^hpope 
ful,  who  with  all  our  affections  sympathize  with  him  in  his  afflictions,  notceas-  ™1 
ing  yet  to  persecute  us  who  stand  in  the  same  condemnation  with  him.  For, 
betwixt  him  and  our  sovereign  prince,  the  king  of  England,  arose  a  certain 
matter  of  contention,  whereupon  they  were  both  agreed,  that  a  day  should  be 
appointed  to  have  the  controversy  determined  according  to  equity  and  justice. 

The  king  commanded  all  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  prelates  of  the 
church,  to  be  called  against  the  day  aforesaid  to  a  great  and  solemn  frequency: 
so  that  the  greater  and  more  general  this  council  was,  the  more  manifest  might 
be  the  detection  of  any  fraud  and  wickedness. 

At  the  day  therefore  above  mentioned,  this  troubler  of  the  realm  and  of  the 
church  presenteth  himself  in  the  sight  of  our  catholic  king :  and,  not  trusting 
the  quality  and  condition  of  his  cause,  armeth  himself  with  the  standard  of  the 
cross,  as  though  he  were  about  coming  into  the  presence  of  a  tyrant.  By  reason 
whereof  the  king's  majesty  being  somewhat  aggrieved,  yet,  because  he  would 
be  delivered  from  all  suspicion,  committeth  the  matter  to  the  hearing  of  the 
bishops.  This  done,  it  rested  with  the  bishops  to  decide  and  cease  this  contention, 
and  to  set  agreement  between  them,  removing  all  occasion  of  dissension. 
Which  thing  they  going  about,  this  aforesaid  archbishop  cometh  in,  forbidding 
and  commanding,  that  no  sentence  whatever  should  be  passed  upon  him 
before  the  king. 

(1)  The  Latin  copy  is  in  the  Edition  of  1563.  p.  57,  whence  the  translation  is  revised  — Ed. 
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Henry  n.     This  being  signified  in  the  king's  hearing,  his  mind  was  grievously  provoked 
-  thereby  to  anger  :  whose  anger  yet  notwithstanding  had  been  easily  assuaged,  if 
A'        the  other  would  have  submitted  himself  and  acknowledged  his  default.    But  lie 
H66^  adding  stubbornness  to  his  trespass,  such  is  the  amount  of  his  excess  that  he 
alone,  as  the  guilty  author,  ought  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  vengeance  of  the  civil 
Becketa  power,  ashamed  as  he  is  to  crave  pardon  for  his  desert  at  the  king's  hand; 
tres^0™  wnose  anger  he  feared  not  to  stir  up  in  such  a  troublesome  time  of  the  perse- 
passer;     cution  of  the  church,  greatly  against  the  profit  of  the  same;  augmenting  and 
ergo,  no    increasing  thereby  the  persecution  which  now  the  church  lieth  under.  Much 
martyr"    better  it  had  been  for  him  to  have  tempered  himself  with  the  bridle  of  mode- 
ration, in  the  high  estate  of  his  dignity  ;  lest  in  exceeding  too  far  in  straining 
ambitiously  to  attain  the  summit  of  affairs,  peradventure  (as  his  presumption 
deserveth)  he  should  fall  the  lower.    And  if  the  detriment  of  the  church  would 
not  move  him,  yet  the  great  preferments  of  riches  and  honours  bestowed  upon 
him  ought  to  persuade  him  not  to  be  so  stubborn  against  the  king.  But  here  our 
adversary  objecteth,  that  his  standing  to  the  king's  judgment  in  this  behalf 
were  prejudicial  against  the  authority  of  the  see  apostolical.    As  though  he 
did  not  or  might  not  understand,  that  although  the  dignity  of  the  church  should 
suffer  a  little  detriment  in  that  judgment,  yet  he  might  and  ought  to  have  dis- 
sembled for  the  time,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  peace.     He  objecteth  again, 
assuming  the  name  of  father,  that  it  soundeth  like  a  point  of  arrogancy  for 
children  to  proceed  in  judgment  of  the  father,  and  that  such  a  thing  ought  not 
to  be.    But  he  must  understand  again,  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  obedience 
and  humility  of  the  children  should  temper  the  pride  of  the  father  ;  lest, 
afterward,  the  hatred  of  the  father  might  redound  upon  the  children.  Where- 
fore, by  these  premises  your  fatherhood  may  understand,  that  our  adversary 
ought  to  drop  his  action  as  void  and  of  none  effect,  who  only  upon  the  affec- 
tion of  malice  hath  proceeded  thus  against  us,  having  no  just  cause  or  reason 
to  ground  his  attack  upon. 

And,  forsomuch  as  the  care  and  charge  of  all  the  churches  (as  ye  know)  lieth 
upon  us,  it  standeth  upon  us  to  provide,  by  our  diligence  and  circumspection, 
concerning  the  state  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  that  the  said  church  of 
Canterbury  be  not  brought  to  shipwreck  through  the  excess  of  its  pastor. 

By  this  epistle  it  may  appear  to  the  reader  thereof,  that  Becket, 
being  absent  from  England,  went  about  to  work  some  trouble  against 
certain  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  belike  in  excommunicating  such  as 
he  took  to  be  his  evil  willers. 

Now  to  understand  further  what  his  working  was,  or  who  they 
were  whom  he  did  excommunicate,  this  letter,  sent  to  William, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  shall  better  declare  the  matter. 


See 
Appendix. 


A  Letter  of  Becket,  to  William,  bishop  of  Norwich,  wherein  are  con- 
tained the  names  of  those  whom  he  did  excommunicate.1 

He  is  clearly  liable  to  the  punishment  of  a  criminal,  who  receiving  power 
and  authority  of  God  useth  and  exerciseth  not  the  same  with  due  severity  in 
punishing  vice,  but  winking  and  dissembling  doth  minister  boldness  to 
wicked  doers,  maintaining  them  in  their  sin.  For  the  blood  of  the  wicked  is 
required  at  the  hand  of  the  priest,  who  is  negligent  or  dissembleth.  And,  as  the 
Scripture  saith,  "  Thorns  and  brambles  grow  in  the  hands  of  the  idle  drunkard." 
Wherefore,  lest  through  our  too  much  sufferance  and  dissembling,  we  should 
become  involved  in  the  guilt  of  manifest  evildoers,  and  be  convicted  of  procuring 
the  injury  of  the  church  through  our  guilty  silence  ;  we,  therefore,  follow- 
ing the  authority  of  the  pope's  commandment,  have  laid  our  sentence  of 
curse  and  excommuni cation  upon  the  Earl  Hugh  ;  commanding  you  throughout 
all  your  diocese  publicly  to  denounce  the  said  earl  as  accursed;  so  that,  according 
to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  he  be  sequestered  from  the  fellowship  of  all 
faithful  people.  Also,  it  is  not  unknown  to  your  biotherhood,  how  long  we  have 
borne  with  the  transgressions  of  the  bishop  of  London  ;  who,  amongst  his  other 


(1)  For  the  Latin,  see  Edition  15G3,  p.  58.— Ed. 


AND   ANOTHER   TO  POPE  ALEXANDER. 


acts,  I  would  to  God  were  not  a  great  doer,  and  fautour  of  this  schism,  and  Henry  n. 

subverter  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  holy  church.    Wherefore  we,  being  sup-  

ported  with  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see,  have  also  excommunicated  him;  A.D. 
besides  also  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  because  of  his  disobedience  and  contempt,  1166. 
and  others  likewise,  upon  divers  and  sundry  causes,  whose  names  here  follow  The 
subscribed:  Thomas  Fitz-Bernard ;  Rodulph  of  Brock;  Robert  of  Brock,  a  clerk :  bishopof 
Hugh  of  St.  Clair,  and  Letard,  clerk  of  Northfleet ;  Nigel  of  Sackville,  and  g°°0do° 
Richard,  a  clerk,  brother  to  William  of  Hastings,  who  possesseth  my  church  of  muni- 
Monkton.    We  therefore  charge  and  command  you,  by  the  authority  aposto-  cated ;  . 
lical  and  ours,  and  by  the  virtue  of  obedience,  and  by  the  peril  of  salvation  and  buryfbe-" 
of  your  order,  that  ye  cause  these  openly  to  be  proclaimed  excommunicate  cause  he 
throughout  all  your  diocese,  and  command  all  the  faithful  to  avoid  their  com-  ^in  the 
pany.    Fare  ye  well  in  the  Lord.   Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  nor  fear ;  for  without 
we  stand  sure  through  the  assistance  of  the  apostolic  see,  God  being  our  defence  the  K- 
against  the  pretensed  shifts  of  the  malignant  sort,  and  against  all  their  appella-  him^be- 
tions.    Furthermore,  all  such  as  have  been  solemnly  cited  of  us  shall  sustain  ing  then 
the  like  sentence  of  excommunication,  if  God  will,  on  Ascension-day,  unless  j^e  seas 
meanwhile  they  satisfy  for  their  offences  ;  to  wit,  Geoffrey,  archdeacon  of  Can-      see " 
terbury,  and  Robert  his  vicar ;  Richard  of  Ilchester,  Richard  of  Lucy,  William  APPGndi*- 
Giffard,  Adam  of  Cherings,  with  such  others  more,  who  either  at  the  command- 
ment of  the  king,  or  upon  their  proper  temerity,  have  invaded  the  goods  and 
possessions  either  appertaining  to  us,  or  to  our  clerks  about  us.    With  these  also 
we  do  excommunicate  all  such  as  be  known,  either  with  their  aid  or  counsel  to 
have  incensed  or  set  forward  the  proceeding  of  our  king  against  the  liberties  of 
the  church  in  the  exiling  and  spoiling  of  the  innocent,  and  such  ako  as  be  known 
to  impeach  or  hinder,  by  any  manner  of  way,  the  messengers  sent  either  by  the 
lord  pope  or  by  us,  from  prosecuting  the  necessities  of  the  church.    Fare  you 
well  again,  and  ever. 

Hitherto  hast  thou  seen,  gentle  reader,  clivers  and  sundry  letters 
of  Thomas  Becket,  whereby  thou  mayest  collect  a  sufficient  history 
of  his  doings  and  demeanour,  though  nothing  else  were  said  further 
of  him,  concerning  his  lusty  and  haughty  stomach,  above  that 
beseemed  either  his  degree  or  cause  which  he  took  in  hand.  And 
here  peradventure  I  may  seem  in  the  story  of  this  one  man  to 
tarry  too  long,  having  to  write  of  so  many  others  better  than  it : 
yet  for  the  weaker  sort,  who  have  counted  him,  and  yet  do  count 
him,  for  a  saint,  having  in  themselves  little  understanding  to  judge  or 
discern  in  the  causes  of  men,  I  thought  to  add  this  letter  more, 
wherein  he  complaineth  of  his  king  to  a  foreign  power,  doing  what 
in  him  did  lie  to  stir  for  his  own  cause  mortal  war  to  the  destruction 
of  many.  For  suppose  wrong  had  been  offered  him  of  his  prince, 
was  it  not  enough  for  him  to  fly  ?  What  cause  had  he,  for  his  own 
private  revenge  to  set  potentates  in  public  discord  ?  Now  having 
no  just  cause,  but  rather  offering  injury  in  a  false  quarrel,  so  to  com- 
plain of  his  prince,  what  is  to  be  said  of  this,  let  every  man  judge 
who  seeth  this  letter. 


An  Epistle  of  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  Pope  Alexander.1 

To  our  most  loving  father  and  lord,  Alexander,  by  the  grace  of  God  supreme  A  sediti- 
pontifF,  Thomas,  the  humble  minister  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  due  and  JjJJJjj^J 
devoted  obedience.  Long  enough  and  too  long,  most  loving  father,  have  I  Becket  to 
forborne,  still  looking  after  amendment  of  the  king  of  England,  but  no  fruit  have  the  pope 
I  reaped  of  this  my  long  patience  :  nay  rather,  whilst  that  unwisely  I  do  thus  ^king. 
forbear,  I  augment  the  detriment  and  ruin  of  mine  authority,  as  also  of  the 
liberty  of  the  church  of  God :  for  oftentimes  have  I  by  religious  and  suitable 

(1)  "  Amantissimo  patri  et  Dom.  Alexandra,  Dei  gratia  summo  pont.,  Thomas,  Cant,  ecclesise 
humilis  minister,  debitam  et  devotam  obedientiam,"  &c.  [The  whole  of  this  letter  in  Latin  is  given 
in  the  Edition  of  1563,  p.  59,  whence  the  above  translation  is  revised.— Ed.] 
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Henry II.  messengers  invited  him  to  make  condign  satisfaction;  as  also  by  my  letters,  the 

  copies  whereof  I  have  sent  you,  I  have  intimated  the  divine  severity  and 

A.D.  vengeance  against  him,  unless  he  repented.  But  he,  that  notwithstanding, 
1 1 66-  proceedeth  from  evil  to  worse,  oppressing  and  ravaging  the  church  and 
sanctuary  of  God ;  persecuting  both  me  and  those  who  take  part  with  me, 
and  doing  all  his  endeavour  by  threatening  words  to  terrify  such  as,  for  God's 
cause  and  mine  own,  seek  any  way  to  relieve  and  help  me.  He  wrote  also 
letters  unto  the  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  order,  that,  as  he  favoured  the  abbies  of 
that  his  order  which  were  in  his  [the  king's]  power,  he  should  not  accept  me 
into  the  fellowship  thereof,  nor  do  any  thing  else  for  me.  Why  should  I  use 
many  words  ?  So  much  hath  the  rigour  and  severity,  as  well  of  the  king  as  of 
his  officers,  under  our  patience  and  sufferance,  showed  itself,  that  if  a  great 
number  of  men,  yea,  and  that  of  the  most  religious  sort,  should  show  unto  you 
the  matter  as  it  is  indeed,  and  that  upon  their  oath  taken,  I  partly  doubt 
whether  your  holiness  would  give  credit  to  them  or  not.  With  anxiety  of 
mind,  therefore,  I  considering  these  things,  and  beholding  as  well  the  peril 
of  the  king  as  of  ourself,  have  publicly  condemned  those  pernicious — "  customs" 
they  are  not  to  be  called,  so  much  as — perversities  and  pravities,  whereby 
the  church  of  England  is  disturbed  and  brought  into  confusion,  as  also  the 
writing  whereby  they  were  confirmed;  excommunicating  generally,  as  well  the 
observers  thereof,  as  also  the  exactors  and  patrons  of  the  same,  with  all  their 
favourers,  counsellors,  and  coadjutors  whatsoever  they  be,  whether  of  the  clergy 
or  laity;  absolving  also  our  bishops  from  their  oath,  whereby  they  were  so 
strictly  enjoined  to  the  observation  of  the  same.  These  are  the  articles  which  in 
Godly  that  writing  I  have  principally  condemned  : — That  it  is  inhibited  to  appeal  unto 
articles  the  see  apostolical  for  any  cause,  but  by  the  king's  license  :  That  a  bishop  may 
derailed  not  punish  any  man  for  perjury,  or  for  breaking  of  his  troth  :  That  a  bishop  may 
byBecket.  not  excommunicate  any  man  that  holdeth  of  the  king  in  capite,  or  else  interdict 
either  their  lands  or  offices  without  the  king's  license  :  That  clerks  and  reli- 
gious men  may  be  taken  from  us  to  secular  judgment:  That  the  king  or  any 
other  judge  may  hear  and  decide  the  causes  of  the  church  and  tithes:  That 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  archbishop  or  bishop  to  go  out  of  the  realm,  and  to 
come  at  the  pope's  call  without  the  king's  license  :  and  divers  others  such  as 
Appendix,  these.  But  I  have  by  name  excommunicated  John  of  Oxford,  who  hath 
communicated  with  the  schismatic  and  excommunicate  person,  Reginald 
of  Cologne,  who  also,  contrary  to  the  commandment  of  the  lord  pope  and  ours, 
hath  usurped  the  deanery  of  the  church  of  Salisbury,  and  hath,  to  renew  his 
schism,  taken  an  oath  in  the  emperor's  court.  Likewise  I  have  denounced  and 
excommunicated  Richard  of  Ilchester,  because  he  is  fallen  into  the  same 
damnable  heresy,  and  has  communicated  with  that  infamous  schismatic  of 
Cologne ;  devising  and  forging  all  mischief  possible  with  the  schismatics  and 
Germans,  to  the  destruction  of  the  church  of  God  and  especially  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  by  composition  made  between  the  king  of  England  and  them  :  also 
Richard  de  Lucy  and  Jocelin  de  Baliol,  who  have  been  favourers  of  the  king's 
tyranny  and  fabricators  of  those  heretical  pravities.  Also  Ranulph  de  Broc,  and 
Hugo  de  Sancto  Claro,  and  Thomas  Fitz-Bernard,  who  have  usurped  the  pos- 
sessions and  goods  of  the  church  of  Canterbury  without  our  license  and  consent. 
We  have  also  excommunicated  all  those  who,  contrary  to  our  will,  do  stretch 
out  their  hands  to  the  possessions  and  goods  of  the  church  of  Canterbury.  The 
jppntd-x  king  himself  we  have  not  yet  excommunicated  personally,  still  waiting  for  his 
amendment:  whom,  notwithstanding,  we  will  not  defer  to  excommunicate, 
unless  he  quickly  amend,  and  be  warned  by  that  he  hath  done.  And  therefore, 
that  the  authority  of  the  see  apostolic  and  the  liberty  of  the  church  of  God, 
which  in  these  parts  are  almost  utterly  lost,  may  by  some  means  be  restored,  it 
is  meet  and  very  necessary  that  what  we  have  herein  done,  the  same  be  of  your 
holiness  ratified,  and  by  your  letters  confirmed.  Thus  I  wish  your  holiness  long 
to  prosper  and  flourish. 


Becket 
repre- 
hended 
for  com 


By  this  epistle,  lie  that  listeth  to  understand  of  the  doings  and 
quarrels  of  Becket,  may  partly  judge  what  is  to  be  thought  thereof : 
lining  which  his  doings,  although  in  some  part  they  may  be  imputed 
either  to  ignorance  of  mind,  or  blindness  of  zeal,  or  human  frailty, 


of  his 
king. 
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yet,  in  this  point,  so  vilely  to  complain  of  his  natural  prince,  for  the  Henry n 
zeal  of  the  pope,  he  can  in  no  wise  be  defended.  But  such  was  the  ~a7dT 
blindness  of  the  prelates  in  those  days,  who  measured  and  esteemed  1166. 

the  dignity  and  liberty  of  Christ's  church  by  no  other  thing,  than  

only  by  goods  and  possessions  flowing  unto  and  abounding  among 
the  clergy ;  and  who  thought  no  greater  point  of  religion  to  be  in 
the  church,  than  to  maintain  the  same.    For  this  cause  they  did  Excom 
most  abominably  abuse  Christian  discipline  and  excommunication  of  t?onmca 
the  church  at  that  time ;  as  by  this  aforesaid  epistle  may  appear.  aDused- 
And  what  marvel  if  the  acts  and  doings  of  this  archbishop  seem  now 
to  us  in  these  days  both  fond  and  strange,  seeing  the  suffragans  of 
his  own  church  and  clergy,  writing  to  him,  could  not  but  reprehend 
him,  as  in  this  their  epistle,  translated  out  of  Latin  into  English, 
may  be  seen. 

An  effectual  and  pithy  Letter,  full  of  reason  and  persuasion,  sent 
from  all  the  suffragans  of  the  church  of  Canterbury  to  Thomas 
Becket,  their  archbishop.1 

Such  troubles  and  perturbations  as  happened  through  the  strangeness  of  A  /^fM 
your  departure  out  of  the  realm,  we  hoped  by  your  humility  and  prudence 
should  have  been  reduced  again  (God's  grace  working  withal)  into  a  peaceable 
tranquillity.  And  it  was  no  little  joy  to  us,  to  hear  so  of  you  in  those  parts 
where  you  are  conversant,  how  humbly  you  there  behaved  yourself,  nothing 
vaunting  yourself  against  your  prince  and  king,  and  that  you  attempt  no  risings 
or  wrestlings  against  his  kingdom,  but  that  you  bore  with  much  patience  the 
burden  of  poverty,  and  gave  yourself  to  reading  and  prayer,  and  to  redeem  the 
loss  of  your  time  spent,  with  fasting,  watchings,  and  tears ;  and  so,  being 
occupied  with  spiritual  studies,  to  tend  and  rise  up  to  the  perfection  of  virtue,  &c. 
But  now,  through  the  secret  relation  of  certain,  we  hear  (that  we  are  sorry  of) 
that  you  have  sent  unto  him  a  threatening  letter,  wherein  there  is  no  salutation  Appendix 
premised;  in  the  which  also  ye  pretend  no  entreating  nor  prayers  for  the 
obtaining  of  favour,  neither  do  use  any  friendly  manner  in  declaring  what 
you  write,  but,  menacing  with  much  austerity,  threaten  to  interdict  him,  and 
to  cut  him  from  the  society  of  the  church.  Which  thing  if  you  shall  accomplish 
with  like  severity  as  in  words  ye  threaten  to  do,  you  shall  not  only  put  us  out 
of  all  hope  of  any  peace,  but  also  put  us  in  fear  of  hatred  and  discord  without 
measure,  and  without  all  redress  amongst  us.  But  wisdom  will  consider  before 
the  end  of  things,  labouring  and  endeavouring  to  finish  that  which  she  wisely 
beginneth.  Therefore  your  discretion  shall  do  well  diligently  to  forecast  and 
consider  whereto  ye  tend ;  what  end  may  ensue  thereof,  and  whereabout  ye  go. 
Certes,  we,  for  our  parts,  hearing  what  we  do  hear,  are  discouraged  from  that 
we  hoped  for,  who,  having  before  some  good  comfort  of  tranquillity  come, 
are  cast  from  hope  to  despair,  so  that  while  one  is  drawn  thus  against  another, 
almost  there  is  no  hope  or  place  left  to  make  entreaty  or  supplication.  Where- 
fore, writing  to  your  fatherhood,  we  exhort  and  counsel  you  by  way  of  charity, 
that  you  add  not  trouble  to  trouble,  and  heap  injury  upon  injury ;  but  that  you  so 
behave  yourself,  that,  all  menaces  set  aside,  ye  rather  give  yourself  to  patience 
and  humility,  and  yield  your  cause  to  the  clemency  of  God,  and  to  the  mercy  of 
your  prince ;  and  in  so  doing  you  shall  heap  coals  of  charity  upon  the  heads 
of  many.  Thus  charity  shall  be  kindled,  and  that  which  menacings  cannot  do, 
by  God's  help  and  good  men's  counsel,  pity,  peradventure,  and  godliness  shall 
obtain.  Better  it  were  to  sustain  poverty  with  praise,  than  in  great  promotions 
to  be  a  common  note  to  all  men.  It  is  right  well  known  unto  all  men,  how 
beneficial  the  king  hath  been  unto  you ;  from  what  baseness  to  what  dignity 
he  hath  advanced  you ;  and  also  into  his  own  familiarity  hath  so  much  preferred 
you,  that  from  the  North  Ocean  to  the  Mount  Pyrinee  he  hath  subdued  all 


(1)  "  Quae  vestro  (pater)  inlonginquo  discessu  inopinata  rei  ipsius  novitate  turbata  sunt  ;  vestris 
sperabamus  humilitate,"  &c. 
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Henry  II.  things  to  your  authority  :  insomuch  that  they  were  amongst  all  others  accounted 

 for  men  right  fortunate,  whosoever  could  find  any  favour  with  you. 

A-  D.  And  furthermore,  lest  that  your  estimation  should  be  over  matched  by  any 
H66»  nobility,  he  (against  the  mind  of  his  mother,  and  of  his  realm)  hath  placed  and 
see  ratified  you  substantially  in  ecclesiastical  dignity,  and  advanced  you  to  this 
Appendix  honour  wherein  ye  stand ;  trusting,  through  your  help  and  counsel,  to  reign 
more  safely  and  prosperously.  Now,  if  he  shall  find  disquietness,  wherein  he 
trusted  to  have  quietness,  what  shall  all  men  say  or  think  of  you?  What 
recompense  or  retribution  shall  this  be  thought,  to  be  for  so  many  and  great 
benefits  taken  ?  Therefore,  if  it  shall  please  you,  ye  shall  do  well  to  favour 
and  spare  your  fame  and  estimation,  and  to  overcome  your  lord  and  sovereign 
with  humility  and  charity  ;  whereunto  if  our  advertisement  cannot  move  you, 
yet  the  love  and  fidelity  you  bear  to  the  bishop  and  holy  church  of  Rome  ought 
to  incline  you  thereunto,  and  not  to  attempt  any  such  thing,  whereby  the  troubles 
of  the  church,  our  mother,  may  increase,  or  whereby  her  dolour  may  be 
augmented  in  the  loss  of  those,  whose  disobedience  now  she  doth  bewail :  foi 
what  if  it  so  happen  through  provocation,  that  the  king,  whom  all  his  subjects 
and  kingdoms  obey,  should  relinquish  the  pope,  which  God  forbid,  and  should 
deny  all  obedience  to  him,  as  he  denieth  to  the  king  help  or  aid  against  you, 
what  inconvenience  would  grow  thereof?  And  think  you  he  hath  not  great 
instigations,  supplications,  gifts,  and  many  fair  promises  so  to  do  ?  Yet  he,  not- 
withstanding, abideth  firm  hitherto  in  the  rock,  despising,  with  a  valiant  mind, 
all  that  the  world  can  offer.  This  one  thing  feareth  us,  lest  his  mind  whom  no 
worldly  offers  can  assail,  no  glory,  riches,  nor  treasure  can  overturn,  only 
through  indignation  of  unkindness,  be  subverted ;  which  thing  if  it  chance  to 
happen  through  you,  then  may  you  sit  down  and  sing  the  song  of  the  Lamen- 
tation of  Jeremy,  and  weep  your  bellyful. 

Consider  therefore,  if  it  please  you,    and  foresee  well  with  yourself,  this 
purpose  of  yours,  if  it  proceed,  how  hurtful  and  perilous  it  will  be,  not  only  to 
the  pope,  and  to  the  holy  church  of  Rome,  but  also  to  yourself  most  especially. 
But  some,  peradventure,  about  you,  of  haughty  and  high-minded  stoutness, 
more  stout  perchance  than  wise,  will  not  suffer  you  to  take  this  way,  but  will 
give  you  contrary  counsel,  to  prove  rather  and  declare  what  ye  are  able  to  do 
against  your  lord  arid  prince,  and  to  practise  against  him  and  all  his  the  utter- 
most of  your  power  and  authority  ;  which  power  and  authority  of  yours,  to  him 
that  offendeth,  is  fearful,  and  to  him  that  will  not  amend,  terrible.    Such  coun- 
sel as  this,  some,  peradventure,  will  whisper  in  your  ear.    But  to  these  again 
this  we  say  and  answer  for  our  king,  whom  notwithstanding  to  be  without  fault 
we  do  not  affirm,  but  yet,  that  he  is  always  ready  to  amend  and  make  satisfac- 
tion, that  we  speak  confidently  and  protest  in  his  behalf. 
The  com-     The  king,  appointed  for  the  Lord's  anointed,  provideth  for  the  peace  of  his 
tionof"     subjects  all  that  he  is  able  :  and  therefore,  to  the  intent  he  may  conserve  this 
King       peace  in  his  churches  and  amongst  his  subjects  committed  to  him,  he  willeth 
Henij  IL,  and  re quire th  such  ordinances  as  are  due  to  kings,  and  have  been  exhibited 
meekness  to  them  beforetime,  also  to  be  exhibited  to  him ;  wherein  if  there  hath  any 
and  mo-    contradiction  sprung  up  betwixt  him  and  us,  he  being  thereupon  convented,  and 
A  ration,   admonished  from  the  pope  by  the  reverend  bishops  of  London  and  Hereford, 
burst  not  out  into  any  defiance,  but  meekly  and  humbly  answered,  That  where 
insoever  the  church  or  any  ecclesiastical  person  can  show  himself  grieved,  he 
would  therein  stand  to  the  judgment  of  the  church  of  his  kingdom.  This 
also  he  is  ready  no  less  to  perform  indeed,  thinking  nothing  more  sweet  unto 
him  than  to  be  admonished  of  his  fault,  if  he  have  offended  the  Lord,  and  to 
reform  the  same;  and  not  only  to  reform  and  amend  his  fault,  but  also  to 
satisfy  it  to  the  uttermost,  if  the  laAv  shall  so  require  him.  Wherefore,  seeing  he 
is  so  willing  to  recompense  and  satisfy  the  judgment  of  the  church  in  all  things 
appertaining  to  the  church ;  refusing  no  order  that  shall  be  taken,  but  in  all 
things  submitting  his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  Christ ;  with  what  right,  by  what 
canon,  or  reason,  can  you  interdict  him,  or  use  excommunication  against  him  ? 
It  is  a  thing  laudable,  and  a  virtue  of  great  commendation  in  wise  men,  wisely 
to  go  with  judgment  and  reason,  and  not  to  be  carried  with  puffs  of  hasty 
violence.    Whereupon,  this  is  the  only  and  common  petition  of  us  all,  that  your 
fatherly  care  will  diligently  provide  for  your  flock  and  sheep  committed  to  you, 
go  that  they  miscarry  not,  or  run  to  any  ruin  through  any  inconsidoiate  or  too 
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much  heady  counsel  in  you;  but  rather,  through  your  softness  and  sufferance,  Hen*yJI. 
they  may  obtain  life,  peace,  and  security.    It  doth  move  us  all,  what  we  hear  -  .  "' 
of  late  to  be  done  by  you  against  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  the  dean  of  the  A- 
same  church,  prosperously,  as  some  men  suppose ;  against  whom  you  have    \  166. 
given  out  the  sentence  of  excommunication  and  condemnation,  before  any 
question  of  their  crime  was  ;  following  therein,  as  seemeth,  more  the  heat  of 
hastiness  than  the  path  of  righteousness.    This  is  a  new  order  of  judgment, 
unheard  of  yet  to  this  day  in  our  laws  and  canons,  first  to  condemn  a  man,  and 
after  to  inquire  of  the  fact  committed.    Which  order  lest  you  should  hereafter 
attempt  to  exercise  in  like  manner  against  our  sovereign  and  king,  or  against 
us,  and  our  churches  and  parishes  committed  to  us,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
pope,  and  the  holy  church  of  Rome,  and  to  the  no  little  confusion  of  us  all ; 
therefore,  we  lay  here  against  you,  for  ourselves,  the  remedy  of  appellation. 
And  as  before,  openly  in  the  public  face  of  the  church,  with  lively  voice,  we 
appealed  to  the  pope  for  fear  of  certain  perils  that  might  have  happened,  so 
now  again,  in  writing,  we  appeal  to  the  same,  assigning  as  the  term  of  our  ap-  AppeZii9m 
pellation  the  day  of  the  Lord's  ascension  :  most  humbly  and  reverently  beseech- 
ing your  goodness,  that  you,  taking  a  better  way  with  you  in  this  matter,  will 
let  your  cause  fall,  sparing  herein  both  the  labours  and  charges,  as  well  ot 
yourself  as  ours  also.    And  thus  we  wish  you  right  well  to  fare,  reverend  in  the 
Lord. 

The  rescript  or  answer  of  Thomas  Becket  to  all  his  suffragans,  not 

obeying,  but  confuting,  the  counsel  sent.1 
Your  brotherly  letters  sent,  albeit  not  by  the  whole  assent  of  your  Avisdoms  Appendix. 
written,  as  I  suppose,  I  received  of  late  upon  a  sudden,  the  contents  whereof 
seem  to  contain  more  sharpness  than  solace ;  and  would  to  God  they  proceeded 
more  of  sincere  zeal  of  godliness,  or  affection  of  charity,  than  of  disobedience 
or  froward  wilfulness  !  for  charity  seeketh  not  the  things  that  be  her  own,  but 
which  appertain  to  Jesus  Christ.    It  had  been  your  duty,  if  there  be  truth 
in  the  gospel,  as  most  undoubtedly  there  is,  and  if  you  would  faithfully  have 
accomplished  his  business  whose  person  you  represent,  rather  to  have  feared 
Him,  who  can  cast  both  body  and  soul  to  hell,  than  him  whose  power  ex- 
tendeth  no  further  than  to  the  body  ;  rather  to  have  obeyed  God  than  man  ; 
rather  your  Father  than  your  master  or  lord,  after  the  example  of  him  who  was 
to  his  Father  obedient  unto  the  death  ;  who  died  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  to 
follow  his  steps.    Let  us  die  therefore  with  him,  and  lay  down  our  lives  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  church  out  of  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  tribulation  of  the 
oppressor,  which  church  he  hath  founded,  and  whose  liberty  he  hath  procured 
with  his  own  proper  blood;  lest,  if  we  shall  do  otherwise,  it  may  haply  Scriptures 
fall  upon  us  which  is  written  in  the  gospel,   "  Whoso  loveth  his  own  life  more  in  words 
than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me."  This  ye  ought  to  know,  that  if  it  be  right  which  [e|edy  al 
your  Captain  commandeth,  your  duty  requireth  to  obey  his  will ;  if  not,  ye  but  falsely 
ought  then  rather  to  obey  God  than  men.  iden6*1' 

One  thing  I  will  say,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  to  tell  it  unto  yoiLj  I  have  y0ur  mi- 
now  suffered  and  abstained  a  long  space,  waiting  if  the  Lord  had  given  you  to  nor.  Mr- 
take  a  better  heart  unto  you,  who  have  turned  cowardly  your  backs  in  the  day  Becket* 
of  battle  ;  or  if  any  of  you  would  have  returned  again  to  stand  like  a  wall  for 
the  house  of  Israel,  or  at  least  if  he  had  but  showed  himself  in  the  field,  making 
but  the  countenance  of  a  warrior  against  those  who  cease  not  daily  to  infest  the 
Lamb  of  God.  I  waited,  and  none  came  ;  I  suffered,  and  none  rose  up ;  I  held 
my  peace,  and  none  would  speak ;  I  dissembled,  and  none  would  stand  with 
me  in  like  semblance  ;  wherefore,  seeing  I  see  no  better  towardness  in  you, 
this  remaineth  only,  to  enter  action  of  complaint  against  you,  and  to  cry  The 
against  mine  enemies ;  "  Rise  up,  O  Lord !  and  judge  my  cause ;  revenge  of 
the  blood  of  the  church,  which  is  wasted  and  oppressed.     The  pride  of  cannot  be 
them  which  hate  his  liberty  riseth  up  ever,  neither  is  there  any  that  doth  good,  over- 
no,  not  one."    Would  to  God,  brethren  beloved!  there  were  in  you  any  mind  ^°wn: 
or  affection  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  church ;  for  she  is  builded  upon  a  sure  Becket 
rock,  so  that  although  she  be  shaken,  yet  she  cannot  be  overthrown.    And  why  fj^*"0* 
then  seek  ye  to  confound  me  ?  nay,  rather  yourselves  in  me,  than  me  in  you  ?  gist©^6 

(1)  "  Fraternitatis  vestras  scriptum  (quod  tamen  prudentia?  vestrae  coramuni  cousilionon  facile 
credimus  emanasse)  nuper  ex  insperato  suscepimus,"  &c. 
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Henry  IT.  a  man  who  hath  taken  upon  me  all  the  peril,  have  sustained  all  the  rebukes, 
"        —  have  sustained  all  the  injuries,  have  suffered  also  for  you  all,  to  very  banishment. 
**■  And  so  it  was  expedient,  that  one  should  suffer  for  that  church,  that  there- 

Z~—L  °y  it  might  be  released  out  of  servitude.  These  things  discuss  you  simply  with 
Servitude  yourselves,  and  weigh  the  matter.  Attend,  I  say,  diligently  in  your  minds,  for 
and  liber-  your  parts,  that  God,  for  his  part,  removing  from  your  eyes  all  majesty  of  rule 
church16  an<^  emPery.-  as  he  is  110  accepter  of  persons,  may  take  from  your  hearts  the  veil, 
that  ye  may  understand  and  see  what  ye  have  done,  what  ye  intend  to  do,  and 
what  ye  ought  to  do.  Tell  me  which  of  you  all  can  say,  I  have  taken  from 
him,  since  the  time  of  my  promotion,  either  ox  or  ass.  If  I  have  defrauded 
him  of  any  penny,  if  I  have  misjudged  the  cause  of  any  man  wrongfully,  or  if, 
by  the  detriment  of  any  person,  I  have  sought  mine  own  gain,  let  him  com- 
plain, and  I  will  restore  him  fourfold.  And,  if  I  have  not  offended  you,  what 
then  is  the  cause  that  ye  thus  leave  and  forsake  me  in  the  cause  of  God  ?  Why 
bend  ye  so  yourselves  against  me  in  such  a  cause,  that  there  is  none  more 
special  belonging  to  the  church  ? 

Brethren,  seek  not  to  confound  yourselves  and  the  church  of  God  (so  much 

turn  thou  as  ^n  you  *s)>  ^ut  to  me>  ana-  you  sna^  ®e  sa^e '  *°r  tne  Lord  saith,  "  I  will 
to  the  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  he  should  convert  and  live."  Stand  with 
thou  shait  me  man^u^y  m  the  war ;  take  your  armour  and  your  shield  to  defend  me. 
be  saved.  Take  the  sword  of  the  word  of  the  mighty  God,  that  we  altogether  may  with- 
stand more  valiantly  the  malignant  enemies,  such  as  go  about  to  take  away  the 
soul  of  the  church,  which  is  her  liberty ;  without  which  liberty  she  hath  no 
power  against  them  that  seek  to  encroach  to  their  inheritance,  the  possession 
of  God's  sanctuary.  If  ye  will  hear  and  follow  me,  know  ye  that  the  Lord  will 
be  with  you,  and  with  us  all  in  the  defence  of  the  liberty  of  his  church.  Other- 
wise, if  ye  will  not,  the  Lord  judge  betwixt  me  and  you,  and  require  the 
confusion  of  his  church  at  your  hands ;  which  church,  whether  the  world  will 
or  no,  standeth  firmly  in  the  word  of  the  Lord,  whereupon  she  is  builded,  and 
ever  shall,  till  the  hour  come  that  she  shall  pass  from  this  world  to  the  Father ; 
for  the  Lord  ever  doth  support  her  with  his  hand. 

Wherefore,  to  return  to  the  matter :  Brethren,  remember  well  with  your- 
selves (which  thing  ye  ought  not  to  forget)  what  danger  I  was  brought  unto, 
and  the  church  of  God  also,  while  I  was  in  England,  at  my  departing  out 
of  England,  and  after  my  departure  from  thence ;  also  in  what  danger  it 
standeth  at  this  present  day ;  but  especially  at  that  time,  when,  at  North- 
ampton, Christ  was  judged  again  in  my  person,  before  the  judgment  seat  of  the 
high  president.  Who  ever  heard  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  being  troubled 
for  injuries  done  to  him  and  to  his  church,  and  appealing  to  the  pope  of  Rome, 
to  be  judged,  condemned,  appealed,  and  put  to  his  sureties,  and  mat  of  his  own 
suffragans?  Where  is  this  law  seen,  or  the  authority,  nay  rather  perversity, 
of  this  canon  heard  of?  And  why  yet  shame  ye  not  at  this  your  enormity  ? 
Why  are  ye  not  confounded?  Or  why  doth  not  this  confusion  work  in  you 
repentance,  and  repentance  drive  you  to  due  satisfaction  before  God  and  men? 
For  these  and  such  other  injuries  done  to  God  and  to  his  church,  and  to  me  for 
God's  cause  (which  with  a  good  conscience  I  ought  to  suffer,  because  that 
without  danger  of  soul  I  ought  not  to  dissemble  them),  I  choose  rather  to 
absent  myself  for  a  season,  and  to  dwell  quietly  in  the  house  of  my  Lord,  than 
in  the  tabernacle  of  sinners,  until  the  time  that  (their  iniquity  being  complete) 
the  hearts  of  the  wicked,  and  the  cogitations  of  the  same,  shall  be  opened ;  and 
these  injuries  were  the  cause  both  of  my  appeal  from  the  king,  and  of  my 
departure  from  thence,  which  ye  term  to  be  sudden.  But  if  ye  will  speak  the 
truth  which  ye  know,  it  ought  to  be  no  less  than  sudden,  lest,  being  fore- 
known, it  might  have  been  prevented  and  stopped ;  and,  as  God  turned  the 
matter,  it  happened  for  the  best,  both  for  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  better 
safety  of  those  who,  seeking  my  harm,  should  have  brought  slander  on  the 
king.  If  such  troubles  followed  upon  my  departing  as  ye  say,  let  them  be 
ner  of  his  imputed  to  him  who  gave  cause ;  the  fault  is  in  the  worker,  not  in  the  de- 
ooming     parter ;  in  him  that  pursueth,  not  in  him  that  avoideth  injuries,    What  would 
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and  ye  more  ?  I  presented  myself  to  the  court,  declaring  both  the  causes  of  my 
coming  and  of  my  appeal,  declaring  also  the  wrongs  and  injuries  done  to  me 
and  to  my  church,  and  yet  could  have  no  answer,  neither  was  there  any  that 
laid  any  thing  against  me,  before  we  came  to  the  king.    Thus,  while  we  stood 
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waiting  in  the  court,  whether  any  would  come  against  me  or  no,  they  sent  to  Henry  11. 

my  officials  ;  charging  them  not  to  obey  me  in  my  temporalities,  nor  to  owe  

any  service  to  me  or  to  any  of  mine.  After  my  appellation  made  in  the  court,  D. 
my  church  was  spoiled ;  we  and  they  about  us  deprived  of  our  goods,  outlawed  1166. 
both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity,  men,  women,  and  infants  ;  the  goods  of  the 
church,  that  is,  the  patrimony  of  the  crucifix,  confiscated,  and  part  of  the  money 
turned  to  the  king's  use,  part  to  your  own  coffers.  Brother  bishop  of  London, 
if  this  be  true  that  we  hear  of  you,  and  that  to  the  use  of  your  own  church  ye 
convert  this  money,  we  charge  you  and  require  you  forthwith,  by  virtue  of 
obedience,  that  within  forty  days  after  the  sight  of  these  letters,  all  delay  and 
excuse  set  aside,  ye  restore  again  within  the  time  aforesaid,  all  such  goods  and 
parcels  as  you  have  taken  away  :  for  it  is  unmeet  and  contrary  to  all  law  for  one 
church  to  be  enriched  with  the  spoil  of  another  church.  If  ye  stand  upon  the 
authority  that  set  you  to  work,  you  must  understand,  that  in  matters  concern- 
ing the  church  goods.,  he  can  give  no  lawful  authority,  who  committeth  violent 
injury,  &c. 

What  authority  and  what  Scripture  giveth  this  prerogative  to  princes  upon  Hecket 
church  goods,  which  you  would  attribute  to  them  ?   What  ?  will  they  lay  for  seemetft 
them  the  remedy  of  appeal ?    God  forbid !    It  were  evil  with  the  church  of  stiffSof 
God,  if,  when  the  sacrilegious  extortioner  hath  violently  invaded  other  men's  his  mass- 
goods,  especially  the  goods  of  the  church,  he  should  after  defend  him  with  the  ^ ^ethan 
title  of  appeal,  &c.  book  of 

Do  not,  brethren,  so  confound  altogether  the  right  of  the  church  and  of  the  ^o]Y  t 

temporal  regiment,  for  these  two  are  very  different,  one  borrowing  its  authority  otherwise 

from  the  other.    Read  the  Scriptures,  and  you  shall  find  what  and  how  many  he  might 

kings  have  perished  for  taking  upon  them  the  priestly  office.    Therefore  let  ^eVthing 

your  discretion  provide,  lest  for  this  your  doing,  God's  punishment  light  in  the  old 

upon  you ;  which  if  it  come,  it  will  be  hard  for  you  very  easily  to  escape.  !a.w  for 

Provide  also  and  see  to  your  king,    whose  favour  ye  prefer  before    the  deprive0 

wealth  and  profit  of  the  church ;  lest  it  happen,  which  God  forbid,  that  priests, 

he  doth  perish  with  all  his  house,  after  the  example  of  those  who   for  a^cl° 

the  like  crime  were  plagued.    And  if  ye  cease  not  off  from  that  ye  begin,  whom 

with  what  conscience  can  I  dissemble  or  forbear,  but  must  needs  punish  they 

you  ?  Let  him  dissemble  with  you  who  lists,  having  authority  so  to  do  ;  truly  I  Kings" in 

will  not ;   there  shall  be  no  dissimulation  found  in  me.    And  where  you  write  the  old 

in  your  letters  concerning  my  promotion,  that  it  was  against  the  voice  of  the  j^' 

whole  realm,  and  that  the  church  did  exclaim  against  it,  what  should  I  say  to  meddle 

you,  but  that,  which  ye  know  right  well,  "  The  lie,  which  the  mouth  doth  will-  with  the 

ingly  speak,  killeth  the  soul?"  but  especially  the  words  of  a  priest's  mouth  Jffieefin 

ought  ever  to  go  with  verity.    As  touching  this  matter,  I  appeal  to  your  own  some 

conscience  whether  the  form  of  my  election  stood  not  fully  with  the  consent  of  ihi"gs 

tiipt  were 

them  all  to  whom  the  election  belonged,  having  also  the  assent  of  the  prince  by  forbid- 
his  son,  and  of  those  who  were  sent  thereto.    And  if  there  were  some  that  den :  bnt 
repugned  the  same,  he  that  was  troubled  and  is  guilty,  let  him  speak.  wereTbf 8 

Ye  say,  moreover,  that  I  was  exalted  and  promoted  from  a  base  and  low  fleers 
degree  to  this  dignity  by  him.     I  grant  that  I  came  of  no  royal  or  kingly  °^rsts  t0 
blood ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  I  would  rather  be  in  the  number  of  those  whom  correct 
virtue  of  the  mind,  rather  than  birth,  maketh  noble.    Peradventure  I  was  born  them 
in  a  poor  cottage,  of  poor  parentage ;  and  yet,  through  God's  clemency,  who  ^ydid 
knoweth  how  to  work  mercy  with  his  servants,  and  who  cherisheth  the  humble  amiss, 
and  low  things,  to  confound  the  high  and  mighty,  in  this  my  poor  and  low  ^J®n  of 
estate,  before  I  came  to  the  king's  service,  I  had  abundantly  and  wealthily  Achas 
to  live  withal,  as  ye  know,  amongst  my  neighbours  and  friends.    And  David,  and  Oza 
even  from  the  sheepfold,  was  taken  up  and  made  a  king ;  Peter,  of  a  fisher,  was  QkMPes- 
made  a  prince  of  the  church,  who,  for  his  blood  being  shed  for  the  name  of  tament, 
Christ,  deserved  to  have  in  heaven  a  crown,  and  in  earth  name  and  renown ;  j-nen  we 
would  to  God  we  could  do  the  like  !    We  be  the  successors  of  Peter,  and  not  of  minor!0"' 
kings  and  emperors.  s^dix 

And  where  ye  seem  to  charge  me,  by  insinuation,  with  the  blot  of  ingrati-    ppe"  lx- 
tude,  thus  I  answer :  There  is  no  offence  capital  or  infamous,  unless  it  proceed  theluf- 
from  the  heart  and  intention.    As,  if  a  man  commit  a  murder  unwillingly,  cessors 
although  he  be  called  a  murderer,  yet  he  is  not  thereby  punishable :  and  so,  **ds™ 
although  I  owe  my  duty  and  service  with  reverence  to  my  king,  yet,  if  I  have  not  that ' 
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forborne  him  as  my  lord,  if  I  have  warned  him,  and  talked  with  him  fatherly  aud 
gently  as  with  a  son,  and  in  talking  with  him  could  not  be  heard :  if  therefore, 
I  say,  being  enforced  thereunto,  and  against  my  will,  I  do  exercise  upon  him 
the  censure  of  due  severity,  in  so  doing  I  suppose  I  make  rather  with  him  than 
against  him,  and  rather  deserve  at  his  hand  thanks  for  my  correction,  than  note 
or  suspicion  of  unkindness  or  punishment  for  the  fact.  Sometimes  a  man,  against 
his  will,  receiveth  a  benefit,  as,  when  necessity  causeth  a  man  to  be  restrained 
from  doing  that  which  he  ought  not  to  do  :  he  that  doth  so  restrain  him,  though 
he  stop  him,  doth  not  hurt  him,  but  rather  profiteth  him  for  his  soul's  health. 
Another  tiling  that  defendeth  us  from  ingratitude,  is,  our  Father  and  Patron 
Christ,  who,  in  that  he  is  our  Father,  to  whom  we  as  children  owe  obedience, 
then  are  we  bound,  as  children,  by  necessity,  to  obey  his  commandment,  in 
warning  the  evildoer,  in  correcting  the  disobedient,  and  in  bridling  the  obsti- 
nate :  which,  if  we  do  not,  we  run  into  danger  to  have  his  blood  required  at  our 
hands.  Ye  set  forth  likewise  and  show,  what  loss  we  thereby  may  sustain  of  our 
temporalities,  but  ye  speak  no  word  of  the  loss  of  our  souls. 

Moreover,  as  concerning  the  departure  of  the  king  from  the  homage  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  in  your  letters  ye  seem  to  pretend,  or  rather  threaten : 
God  forbid,  I  say,  that  the  devotion  or  faith  of  our  king  should  ever  swerve 
away  from  the  obedience  and  reverence  of  the  church  of  Rome,  for  any  tem- 
poral commodity  or  incommodity,  which  thing  to  do  is  very  damnable  in  any 
private  subject,  much  more  in  the  prince  who  draweth  many  others  with  him ; 
therefore,  God  forbid  that  ever  any  faithful  man  should  once  think  so  heinous 
a  deed.  And  you,  according  to  your  discretion,  take  heed  lest  the  words  of 
your  mouth  infect  any  person  or  persons  therein,  occasioning  to  them  by  your 
words  such  dangers  and  damnable  matter,  like  to  the  golden  cup  which  is  called 
the  cup  of  Babylon,  which  for  the  outward  gold  no  man  will  refuse  to  drink  of, 
but  after  they  have  drunk  thereof,  they  are  poisoned. 

And  where  ye  lay  to  my  charge  for  the  suspending  of  the  reverend  father, 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  for  excommunicating  of  John,1  dean  of  the  same 
church,  for  a  schismatic,  by  knowledge  and  process  had  of  the  matter,  to  this 
I  answer,  that  both  these  are  justly  and  condignly  excommunicate ;  and  if  ye 
understand  perfectly  the  condition  of  the  matter,  and  the  right  order  of  judg- 
ments, ye  will  say  no  less.  For  this  standeth  with  good  authority,  as  ye  know, 
that  in  manifest  and  notorious  ciimes,  this  knowledge  and  order  of  proceeding 
is  not  requisite.  Perpend  with  yourselves  diligently,  what  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury  did  concerning  the  deanery,  after  that  he  was  prohibited  of  the  pope 
and  of  us,  under  pain  of  excommunication ;  and  then  shall  ye  better  under- 
stand, that  upon  such  manifest  disobedience,  suspension  did  rightly  follow,  as 
ye  read  in  the  decree  of  St.  Clement,  saying,  "  If  they  do  not  obey  their  prelates, 
all  manner  of  persons,  of  what  order  soever  they  be,  whether  they  shall  be  princes 
of  high  or  low  degree,  and  all  other  people,  shall  not  only  be  infamed,  but  also 
banished  from  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  fellowship  of  the  faithful."  As 
concerning  John  of  Oxford,  this  we  say,  that  excommunication  cometh  divers 
ways ;  some  are  excommunicate  by  the  law  denouncing  them  excommunicate ; 
some  by  the  sentence  of  the  prelate ;  some  by  communicating  with  those  who 
are  excommunicate.  Now  he  that  hath  fallen  into  this  damnable  heresy,  of 
participating  with  schismatics  whom  the  pope  hath  excommunicated,  he 
draweth  to  himself  the  spot  and  leprosy  of  like  excommunication.  Wherefore, 
seeing  he,  contrary  to  the  pope's  express  commandment  and  ours,  being  charged 
under  pain  of  excommunication  to  the  contrary,  took  upon  him  the  deanery  of 
Salisbury,  we  have  denounced  him,  and  hold  him  excommunicate,  and  all  his 
doings  we  disannul  by  the  authority  of  the  eighth  synod,  saying,  "  If  any  man, 
either  privily  or  apertly,  shall  speak,  or  communicate  with  him  that  is  excommu- 
nicate, he  draweth  unto  himself  the  punishment  of  like  excommunication." 
And  now,  forasmuch  as  you,  brother,  bishop  of  London,  who  ought  to  know 
that  saying  of  Gregory  VII.2,  "  If  any  bishop  shall  consent  to  the  fornication  of 
priests,  deacons,  &c.  within  his  precinct,  for  reward,  favour,  or  petition,  or  doth 
not  by  authority  of  his  office  correct  the  vice,  let  him  be  suspended  from  his  office." 
And  again,  that  saying  of  Pope  Leo  which  is  this  :  "  If  any  bishop  shall  insti- 

(1)  This  John  was  called  a  schismatic,  because  he  took  part  with  Reginald,  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  and  the  emperor,  against  Alexander,  the  pope. 

(2)  This  Gregory,  otherwise  called  Hildebrand,  was  he  that  first  took  away  priests'  marriage,  con- 
demning all  priests  who  had  wives,  of  fornication. 
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tute  or  consecrate  such  a  priest  as  shall  be  unmeet  and  unconvenient,  if  he  escape  Henry  II. 
whh  the  loss  of  his  own  proper  dignity,  yet  he  shall  lose  the  power  of  instituting  — ~~~ 
any  more,"  &c.  Therefore  forasmuch,  I  say,  as  you,  knowing  this,  have  double-  }'• 
wise  offended  against  the  sentence  of  these  canons,  we  command  you,  and  in  1166, 
the  virtue  of  obedience  enjoin  you,  that  if  it  be  so,  within  three  months  after 
the  receipt  hereof,  you  will  submit  and  offer  yourself  to  due  correction  and 
satisfaction  to  the  council  of  our  fellow-bishops,  for  these  your  so  great 
excesses,  lest  others,  through  your  example,  run  into  the  like  offence,  and  we 
be  constrained  to  proceed  against  you  with  severer  sentence. 

Finally,  in  the  close  of  your  letter,  where  ye  bring  in  for  your  appellation 
against  me,  a  safeguard  for  you,  which  rather  indeed  is  an  hindrance  to  you, 
that  we  should  not  proceed  against  the  invaders  of  the  church  goods,  nor 
against  the  king,  in  like  censure  as  we  have  done  against  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  as  ye  say,  and  his  dean ;  to  this  I  answer,  God  forbid  that  we  have, 
or  else  should  hereafter  proceed  or  do  any  thing  against  the  king  or  his  land, 
or  against  you  or  your  churches,  inordinately  or  otherwise  than  is  convenient. 
But  what  if  you  shall  exceed  in  the  same  or  like  transgression,  as  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury  hath  done  ?  Think  ye  then  your  appellation  shall  help  you  from  the 
discipline  of  our  severity,  that  ye  shall  not  be  suspended  ?  Mark  ye  diligently 
whether  this  be  a  lawful  appeal,  and  what  is  the  form  thereof.  We  know  that 
every  one  that  appealeth,  either  doth  it  in  his  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of 
another ;  if  in  his  own,  either  it  is  for  some  grievance  inferred  already,  or  else 
for  that  he  feareth  after  to  be  inferred  against  him.  Now,  concerning  the  first, 
I  am  sure  there  is  no  grievance  that  you  can  complain  of  as  yet,  God  be 
thanked,  that  you  have  received  at  my  hand,  for  the  which  you  should  appeal 
from  me  ;  neither  have  you,  I  trust,  any  cause  special  against  me  so  to  do. 
If  ye  do  it  for  fear  of  what  is  to  come,  lest  I  should  trouble  you  and  your 
churches,  consider  whether  this  be  the  feai  that  ought  to  happen  in  constant 
men,  or  whether  this  be  the  appeal  which  ought  to  suspend  or  stay  our  power 
and  authority  that  we  have  upon  you  and  your  churches.  It  is  thought,  therefore, 
by  wise  men,  and  we  also  judge  no  less,  that  your  appeal  is  of  no  force.  First, 
for  that  it  hath  not  the  right  form  of  a  perfect  appellation,  and  also  because  it 
is  not  consonant  to  reason,  and  lacketh  order  and  help  of  the  law. 

Furthermore,  if  your  appellation  be  in  another  man's  name,  either  it  is  for  The  form 
the  king  (as  most  like  it  is)  or  for  some  other.    If  it  be  for  the  king,  then  you  of  a  true 
ought  first  to  understand  that  appellations  are  wont  to  be  made  to  repel,  and  " 
not  to  infer  injury ;  or,  to  release  such  as  be  oppressed,  that  they  should  not  be 
oppressed  any  more.    "Wherefore  if  any  man  shall  enter  any  appellation,  not 
trusting  to  the  surety  of  his  cause,  but  to  delay  the  time,  that  sentence  be  not 
given  upon  him,  that  appellation  is  not  to  be  received.   For  what  state  will 
there  be  of  the  church,  if  the  liberty  thereof  being  taken  away,  the  goods  of 
the  church  spoiled,  and  the  bishops  driven  from  their  places,  or  at  least  not 
received  with  full  restitution  of  their  goods,  the  invaders  and  spoilers  thereof 
may  defend  themselves  by  appealing,  thereby  to  save  themselves  from  the 
penalty  of  their  desert  ? 

What  a  ruin  of  the  church  will  this  be  ?  See  what  ye  have  done,  and  what  ye 
say.    Are  you  not  the  vicars  of  Christ,  representing  him  on  earth  ?    Is  it  not 
your  office  to  correct  and  bridle  ill-doers,  whereby  they  may  cease  to  persecute 
the  church  ?   and  is  it  not  enough  for  them  to  be  fierce  and  to  rage  against  the 
church,  but  that  you  should  take  their  part,  setting  yourselves  against  us,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  church  ?   Who  ever  heard  of  such  monstrous  doings  ?  Thus, 
it  shall  be  heard  and  said  of  all  nations  and  countries,  that  the  suffragans  of  the 
church  of  Canterbury,  who  ought  to  stand  with  their  metropolitan  unto  death  in 
defence  of  the  church,  now  go  about  by  the  king's  command,  so  much  as  in 
them  doth  lie,  to  suspend  his  authority,  lest  he  should  exercise  his  discipline  of 
correction  upon  them  that  rebel  against  the  church.    This  one  thing  I  know, 
that  you  cannot  sustain  two  sorts  of  persons  at  once,  both  to  be  the  appeal  0ne  Per 
makers,  and  to  be  appealed  to  yourselves.    You  be  they  who  have  made  the  ®°  "  both 
appellation ;  you  be  they  against  whom  the  appellation  is  made.    Are  there  any  be  the 
more  churches  than  one,  and  the  body  of  the  same?   And  how  meet  were  it  ^j^er 
then,  that  you,  being  the  members  of  the  church,  should  hold  together  with  the  and  the 
head  thereof?   I  am  afraid,  brethren,  lest  it  may  be  said  of  us,  these  be  the  party  ^  , 
priests  who  have  said,  "Where  is  the  Lord?"  and  having  the  law,  do  not  know  aPliea-e'" 
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Henry II  the  law.  Furthermore,  this  I  suppose,  you,  being  discreet  men,  are  not  ignorant 

 of,  that  such  as  enter  any  appellation  there,  are  not  wont  to  be  heard,  unless 

A  T).  f.]ie  matter  of  their  appellation  either  belongeth  to  themselves,  or  except  special 
commandment  force  them  thereunto,  or  else  unless  they  take  another  man's 
cause  upon  them.  First,  that  it  belongeth  nothing  unto  you,  it  is  plain,  foras- 
much as  the  contrary  rather  pertaineth  to  your  duty ;  that  is,  to  punish  and  to 
correct  all  such  as  rebel  against  the  church.  And,  secondly,  if  he  who  sub- 
verteth  the  liberty  of  the  church,  and  mvadeth  the  goods  thereof,  converting 
them  to  his  own  use,  be  not  heard  appealing  for  his  own  defence,  much  less  is 
another  to  be  heard  appealing  for  him.  Wherefore,  as  in  this  case  neither  he 
can  appeal  for  himself,  nor  yet  command  you  so  to  do ;  so  neither  may  you 
receive  the  commandment  to  appeal  for  him.  Thirdly,  as  touching  the  taking 
of  another  man's  cause  or  business  upon  you :  to  this  I  say  and  affirm,  that  ye 
ought  in  no  manner  of  wise  so  to  do,  especially  seeing  the  matter  pertaineth  to 
the  oppression  of  the  church,  and  whereupon  ensueth  great  damage  to  the 
same. 

Wherefore,  seeing  it  neither  appertainefh  to  you,  neither  ought  ye  to  receive 
any  such  commandment,  nor  yet  to  take  upon  you  any  such  cause  as  that  is, 
your  appeal  is  neither  to  be  heard,  nor  standeth  with  any  law.    Is  this  the 
devotion  and  consolation  of  brotherly  love  which  you  exhibit  to  your  metro- 
politan, being  for  you  in  exile  ?   God  forgive  you  this  clemency !    And  how 
now  ?  will  ye  look  for  your  letters  and  messengers  to  be  gently  received  here 
of  us?  Neither  do  I  speak  this,  as  though  there  were  any  thing  in  hand  betwixt 
your  part  and  ours,  or  that  we  have  done  any  thing  inordinately  against  the 
person  of  the  king,  or  against  his  land,  or  against  the  persons  of  the  church,  or 
Though  f  intend,  by  God's  mercy,  so  to  do.    And  therefore,  we  say  briefly,  and  affirm 
lawful S  constantly,  that  our  lord  the  king  cannot  complain  of  any  wrong  or  injury  to  be 
not  de-     done  unto  him,  if  he  (being  often  called  upon  by  letters  and  messengers 
them    et  to  acknowledge  his  fault,  neither  will  confess  his  trespass,  nor  yet  come  to  any 
the  law    satisfaction  for  the  same)  have  the  censure  of  severity  by  the  pope  and  us  laid 
of  the      upon  him  :  for  no  man  can  say  that  he  is  unjustly  treated,  whom  the  law  doth 
win  and  6  justly  punish.    And,  briefly  to  conclude  :  know  you  this  for  certain,  that  extor- 
Joth.       tioners,  invaders,  detainers  of  the  church  goods,  and  subverters  of  the  liberties 
thereof,  neither  have  any  authority  of  the  law  to  maintain  them,  nor  doth  their 
appealing  defend  them. 


A  brief  censure  upon  the. former  rescript  of  Becket  to  his  suffragans, 
with  a  general  resolution  of  the  reasons  therein  contained.1 

If  the  king  of  England  had  been  an  idolater,  covetous,  and  adulterer,  an 
incestuous  person,  a  murderer,  with  such  like ;  then  the  zeal  of  this  archbishop, 
threatening  the  king  and  such  as  took  his  part,  had  deserved  praise  in  this 
epistle,  and  the  Scripture  would  have  borne  him  out  therein.  For  these  and 
such  causes  should  bishops  prosecute  the  authority  of  the  gospel  against  all 
persons.  But,  the  matter  standing  only  upon  church  goods,  liberty  (or  rather 
licentiousness)  of  priests,  making  of  deans,  titles  of  churches,  superiority  of 
crowning  the  king,  with  such  other  matters :  to  stand  so  stiff  in  these,  is  not  to 
defend  the  church,  but  to  rebel  against  the  king.  Again,  if  the  principles,  which 
he  here  groundeth  upon,  were  true — to  wit,  that  the  pope  were  to  be  obeyed 
before  princes,  that  the  liberty  of  the  church  standeth  upon  the  immunity  of 
priests  exempted  from  princes'  laws,  or  upon  ample  possessions  of  the  church ; 
or  that  the  pope's  law  ought  to  prevail  in  all  foreign  countries,  and  to  bind  all 
princes  in  their  own  dominions ;  or  that  the  sentence  of  the  pope  and  his  pope- 
lings  (how  or  by  what  affection  soever  it  is  pronounced)  may  stand  by  the 
undoubted  sentence  of  God :  then  all  the  arguments  of  this  epistle  do  proceed 
and  conclude  well.  But,  if  they  stand  not  ratified  by  God's  word,  but  tottering 
upon  man's  traditions,  then,  whatsoever  he  inferreth  or  concludeth  thereupon, 
his  assumption  being  false,  cannot  be  true,  according  to  the  school  saying  : 
"  One  inconveniency  being  granted  in  the  beginning,  innumerable  follow  there- 
upon." So  in  this  epistle  it  happeneth,  as  is  above  noted,  that  the  major  of  this 
man  is  true,  but  the  minor  is  clean  false,  and  to  be  denied. 


(1)  From  the  style  of  this  censure,  it  is  clearly  from  the  pen  of  our  author,  Fnxe. — Kn. 


A  LETTER   OF   MATILDA,   THE   EMPRESS.  23.9 

The  letter  of  Matilda,  the  empress,  and  mother  of  the  king,  to  ^gwry//- 
Thomas  Becket.1  A.  D. 

My  lord  the  pope  hath  commanded  me,  and  upon  the  forgiveness  of  my  sins   — 

enjoined  me,  that  I  should  be  a  mediator  and  means  of  restoring  peace  and 
concord  between  my  royal  son  and  you,  by  reconciling  of  yourself  to  him, 
whereunto,  as  you  know,  you  requested  me.  Wherefore  with  the  more  affection, 
as  well  for  the  divine  honour  as  for  holy  church,  I  have  taken  the  enterprise 
upon  me.  But  this  by  the  way  I  assure  you,  that  the  king,  with  his  barons  and 
council,  feel  a  great  difficulty  how  far  you,  whom  he  entirely  loved  and  honoured, 
and  made  chiefest  in  all  his  realm,  and  raised  to  the  highest  dignity  in  all  his 
dominions,  ought  to  be  trusted  for  the  future,  seeing  that  you  (as  they  assert) 
stirred  up  his  people  against  him  ;  yea,  and  further,  that,  as  much  as  in  you 
lay,  you  went  about  to  disinherit  him,  and  deprive  him  of  his  crown.  Where- 
fore, I  send  unto  you  our  trusty  and  familiar  servant,  Archdeacon  Lawrence, 
by  whom  I  pray  you  that  I  may  understand  your  mind  herein,  and  what  your 
disposition  is  toward  my  son,  and  how  you  mean  to  behave  yourself,  if  haply 
he  should  be  disposed  to  grant  my  prayer  and  petition  to  his  grace  in  your 
behalf.  But  this  one  thing  I  assure  you  of,  that  without  great  humility  and 
moderation  most  evidently  in  you  appearing,  you  cannot  recover  the  king's 
favour.  Herein  what  you  mean  to  do,  I  pray  you  send  me  word,  by,  your  own 
letters  and  messenger. 

But  to  proceed  further  in  the  order  of  the  history.  After  these 
letters  sent  to  and  fro  a.d.  1166  (which  was  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.),  the  king  misdoubting  and  fearing  with 
himself,  that  the  archbishop  would  proceed,  or  exceed  rather,  in  his 
excommunication  against  his  own  person,  to  prevent  the  mischief, 
made  his  appeal  to  the  presence  of  the  pope,  requiring  to  have  certain 
legates  sent  down  from  Rome  from  the  pope's  side,  to  take  up  the 
matter  between  the  archbishop  and  him ;  requiring,  moreover,  that 
they  might  also  be  absolved  who  were  interdicted.  Whereupon  two 
cardinals,  being  sent  from  Alexander,  the  pope,  with  letters  to  the 
king,  came  to  Normandy,  where  they  appointed  the  archbishop  to 
meet  them  before  the  king  upon  St.  Martin's  day.  But  the  arch- 
bishop, neither  agreeing  with  the  day  nor  the  place,  delayed  his 
coming  till  the  eighth  day  after,  neither  would  go  any  further  than  to  Nov.isth, 
Gisors,  where  the  two  cardinals  and  the  archbishop,  with  other  bishops.,  A-D1167' 
con  venting  together,  had  a  certain  entreaty  of  peace  and  recon  cilia- 
tion  :  but  it  came  to  no  conclusion.  The  contents  of  this  entreaty 
or  action,  because  it  is  sufficiently  contained  in  the  cardinals1  letter, 
who  were  called  Gulielmus  and  Otho,  written  to  the  pope,  it  shall 
require  no  further  labour,  but  to  show  out  the  words  thereof,  where  the 
sum  of  the  whole  may  appear :  the  words  of  the  letter  be  these. 

The  copy  of  the  epistle  written  and  sent  by  two  cardinals  to  the  pope, 
concerning  the  matter  of  the  Archbishop  Becket.2 

William  and  Otho,  cardinals  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  Alexander,  the  pope, 
&c.    On  reaching  the  territories  of  the  king  of  England,  we  found  the  contro- 
versy betwixt  him  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  more  vehemently  aggra-  Becket 
vated  than  we  would  ;  for  the  king,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  about  him,  stirring 
asserted  that  the  archbishop  had  stirred  up  the  French  king  grievously  against  p^ench 
him  ;  and  also  that  he  had  made  the  earl  of  Flanders,  his  kinsman,  who  bare  no  king 
displeasure  to  him  before,  his  open  adversary,  ready  to  war  against  him,  as  he 
thought  by  divers  evidences  most  certain.    Proceeding  to  Caen,  therefore,  the  0fEng-g 
first  time  we  were  admitted  to  the  king's  speech  we  duly  delivered  the  letters  land. 


(1)  Revised  from  the  Epistolae  D.  Thomae,  lib.  ii.  ep.  42.— Ed.     (2)  Revised.  Ibid.  ep.  28.— Ed. 


~40  LETTER  OF  TWO  CARDINALS   TO  THE  POPE. 

Henry  n.  of  your  fatherhood  into  his  hands  :  which  after  he  had  read  through  and  con 
sidered  before  the  council,  finding  them  less  full,  nay  somewhat  at  variance 
l  ."J— "  with  others  which  he  had  before  received  from  you  on  the  same  matter,  he  was 
moved  and  stirred  with  no  little  indignation,  and  said  he  bad  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  archbishop,  after  our  departure  from  you,  had  received  of  you 
other  letters,  by  the  virtue  whereof  he  was  exempted  from  our  judgment,  so 
that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  answer  before  us.  Moreover,  the  said  king 
affirmed,  the  bishops  there  present  testifying  the  same,  that  what  had  been 
intimated  to  you  concerning  the  ancient  customs  of  England  was  for  the  most 
part  untrue ;  offering  further  to  us,  that  if  any  customs  had  been  added  in  his 
time,  which  seemed  prejudicial  to  the  statutes  of  the  church,  he  would  willingly 
revoke  and  annul  the  same.  Whereupon  we,  with  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  abbots  of  his  realm,  laboured  by  all  the  means  we  might,  unwilling  to  lose 
all  prospect  of  peace,  and  in  hope  of  inclining  the  king  toward  it,  to  effect  an 
interview  with  the  archbishop  and  obtain  his  consent  to  undergo  judgment. 
By  reason  whereof  we  directed  our  own  chaplains  unto  him,  with  letters,  ap- 
pointing him  a  place  where  safely  he  might  meet  us  on  the  feast  of  St.  Martin. 
Nevertheless  he,  pretending  certain  excuses,  made  his  dilatories,  driving  off  the 
Xov.isth.  time  from  the  day  of  St.  Martin  to  the  octaves  following,  which  thing  the  king 

took  more  deeply  to  heart  than  we  should  have  expected. 
A  com-        Still,  though  we  offered  to  the  archbishop  a  safe  conduct,  yet  he  refused  to 
Son'be-    meet  us  within  the  border  of  the  king  of  England's  territory  ;  so  we,  to  satisfy 
tween      his  mind,  condescended  to  meet  him  within  the  territory  of  the  French  king,  in 
ancUhe    a  P^ace  wnere  he  himself  appointed,  that  there  should  be  no  let  in  us,  whereby 
cardinals,  to  stop  his  profit.    After  we  had  entered  upon  communication,  we  began  to 
exhort  him  all  that  we  could,  to  submit  and  humble  himself  to  his  sovereign 
and  king,  who  had  heaped  upon  him  such  benefits  and  dignities ;  whereby 
matter  might  be  given  us  for  the  attempt  at  reconciling  them  together.  He 
being  thus  moved  and  exhorted  by  us,  departed  aside  to  consult  with  his  fol- 
lowers upon  the  matter.    At  length,  after  counsel  taken,  he  proposed,  that  he 
Bucket's   should  humble  himself  before  the  king,  "  saving  the  honour  of  God,  and  the 
aa  i  ion.  jj^erty  0f  j.]ie  church  ;  saving  also  the  dignity  of  his  person,  and  the  posses- 
sions of  his  churches  ;  and  moreover,  saving  the  justice  of  his  own  cause  and 
of  his  followers."1    After  which  enumeration  we  pressed  on  him  the  necessity 
of  descending  to  particulars.    When  as  yet  he  brought  nothing  in,  which  was 
definite  or  particular,  we  then  demanded  of  him  whether  he  would,  on  all 
the  counts  contained  and  comprehended  in  your  letters,  submit  himself  to  our 
judgment,  as  the  king  and  the  bishops  had  before  promised  they  would  do.  To 
the  which  he  answered  promptly,  that  he  had  received  from  you  no  command- 
ment on  that  point,  but  that  if  first  of  all  he  and  his  were  restored  fully  to  all 
their  possessions,  then  he  would  so  proceed  in  the  matter,  according  as  he  should 
receive  commandment  from  the  see  apostolical. 
Becket        Thus  we.  breaking  off  communication,  seeing  that  he  neither  would  stand  to 
neither    judgment,  nor  incline  to  concord,  and  that  he  was  determined  on  no  account  to 
stand  to    enter  into  the  cause,  resolved  to  report  thereof  to  the  king,  and  so  did ;  de- 
noMriailt  c^armo  tnat  which  he  had  expressed  to  us,  yet  suppressing  a  great  part,  and 
modifying  the  rest.    Having  finished  our  speech,  the  king  with  his  nobles 
affirmed  that  he  was  absolved  from  the  time  the  archbishop  refused  judgment. 
After  much  agitation  of  the  king,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots  of  the 
realm  of  England,  and  not  a  few  of  the  clergy,  required  of  us,  whether  we  had 
power,  by  special  mandate  or  by  virtue  of  our  legatine  commission,  to  compel 
him  to  submit ;  and  finding  that  our  authority  would  not  serve  thereunto,  and  fear- 
ing lest  the  aforesaid  archbishop,  in  defiance  of  judicial  order,  would  work  again 
disquietness  to  some  noble  personages  of  the  realm,  and  seeing  our  authority 
could  not  extend  so  far  as  to  help  them  against  him,  they  came  to  a  unanimous 
Nov.nth,  resolution  to  make  their  appeal  to  your  hearing,  prefixing  the  festival  of 
A.D.UG8.  8^  Martin  in  the  winter  for  the  term  of  their  appeal. 

And  this  is  the  epistle  of  these  two  cardinals  sent  to  the  pope, 
wherein  may  sufficiently  appear  all  the  discourse  and  manner  of  that 


(1)  "  Salvo  honore  Dei,  et  ecclesiae  libertate  ;  salvaetiam  honestate  personae  suae  et  pcssessionl- 
b.'is  ecclesiarum  :  et  amplius,  sua  et  suorum  in  omnibus  salva  justitia." 
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assembly,  although  particularly  every  thing  be  not  expressed,  con-  Henry n. 
ccrning  the  talk  betwixt  the  cardinals  and  the  archbishop.    When  ~a7d~ 
William,  who  of  the  two  cardinals  was  the  more  eloquent,  amongst  1169. 
other  communication,  had  reasoned  long  with  him  as  concerning  the 
peace  of  the  church,  which  Becket  said  he  preferred  above  all  things,  Recket 
w  Well  then,"'  saith  the  cardinal,  "  seeing  all  this  contention  between  better  his 
the  king  and  you  riseth  upon  certain  laws  and  customs  to  be  abro-  Ji^Xe 
gated,  and  that  you  regard  the  peace  of  the  church  so  much,  what  peace  of 
say  you  ?   Will  you  renounce  your  bishopric,  and  the  king  shall  church, 
renounce  his  customs  ?   The  peace  of  the  church  now  lieth  in  your  gaytaik™ 
hands,  either  to  retain  or  to  let  go  ;  then  what  say  you  ?"  To  whom  he 
answereth  again,  that  the  proportion  was  not  like.    "  For  I,"  saith 
he,  "  saving  the  honour  of  my  church  and  my  person,  cannot  renounce 
my  bishopric.    On  the  contrary,  it  standeth  upon  the  king,  for  his 
souFs  health  and  honour,  to  renounce  these  his  ordinances  and 
customs."    Which  thing  he  thus  proved;  because  the  pope  had 
condemned  those  customs,  and  he,  likewise,  with  the  church  of  Rome 
had  done  the  same. 

THE    TALK    RETWEEN    THE    FRENCH    KING.    THE    KING    OF  App?Z*. 
ENGLAND,   AND  RECKET. 

After  the  cardinals  were  returned,  the  French  king,  seeing  the 
king  of  England  disquieted,  and  solicitous  to  have  peace,  or  at  least 
pretending  to  set  an  agreement  between  them,  brought  the  matter 
to  a  communication  among  them,  in  which  communication  the  [At Mont- 
French  king  made  himself  as  umpire  between  them.    The  king  of  JJJ8^ 
England,  hearing  that  the  archbishop  would  commit  himself  to  his  a.d. 
arbitrement,  was  the  more  willing  to  admit  his  presence.  Whereupon,  U69'] 
many  being  there  present,  the  archbishop,  prostrating  himself  at  the 
king's  feet,  declared  unto  him,  kneeling  upon  his  knees,  that  he 
would  commit  the  whole  cause,  whereof  the  dissension  arose  between 
them,  unto  his  own  arbitrement ;  adding  thereunto,  as  he  did  before, 
"  salvo  honore  Dei ;"  that  is,  "  saving  the  honour  of  God."    The  Becket 
king,  as  is  said  before,  being  greatly  offended  at  this  word,  hearing  ^tbhis" 
and  seeing  the  stiffness  of  the  man  sticking  so  much  to  this  word,  old  addi- 
"  salvo  honore  Dei,"  was  highly  therewith  displeased,  rebuking  him  sWo  ho- 
with  many  grievous  words,  as  a  man  proud  and  stubborn,  and  also  B°erceke^ei" 
charging  him  with  sundry  and  great  benefits  bestowed  upon  him,  as  JggPjJ 
a  person  unkind,  and  forgetting  what  he  had  so  gently  done  and  kindness, 
bestowed  upon  him. 

And  speaking  to  the  French  king  there  present,  "  See,  sir,  if  it 
please  you,"  saith  the  king  of  England,  "  whatsoever  displeaseth  this 
man,  that  he  saith  to  be  contrary  to  the  honour  of  God  ;  and  so  by 
this  means  he  will  vindicate  and  challenge  to  himself  both  what  is  his 
and  mine  also.  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  because  I  will  not  seem  to 
do  any  thing  contrary  or  prejudicial  to  God's  honour,  this  I  offer 
him  :  There  have  been  kings  in  England  before,  both  of  greater  and  The 
less  puissance  than  I  am;  likewise  there,  have  been  bishops  ofjjjgj^ 
Canterbury  many,  both  great  and  holy  men.  What  the  greatest  and  Recket 
most  holy  of  all  his  predecessors,  before  him,  hath  done  to  the  least  of  ntaUe  '* 
my  progenitors  and  predecessors,  before  me,  let  him  do  the  same  to  J^Sf" 
me,  and  I  am  content."  They  that  stood  by,  hearing  these  words  of 
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Henry ii.  the  king,  cried  all  with  one  voice,  "  The  king  hath  debased  himself 
A.D.  enough  to  the  bishop.11    The  archbishop  staying  a  little  at  this  in 
1169.  silence;  "  What  I11  saith  the  French  king  to  him,  "  my  lord  arch- 
^       bishop,  will  you  be  better  than  those  holy  men  ?    Will  ye  be 
words  of  greater  than  Peter  ?    What  stand  you  doubting  ?     Here  now 
French    have  you  peace  and  quietness  put  in  your  own  hands,  if  ye  will 
killg'     take  it.11    To  this  the  archbishop  answered  again :  "  Truth  it  is,11 
saith  he,  "  that  my  predecessors  before  me  were  both  much  better 
and  greater  than  I,  and  of  them  every  one  for  his  time,  although  he 
did  not  extirpate  and  cut  off  all,  yet  something  he  did  pluck  up  and 
correct,  which  seemed  adverse  and  repugnant  against  God's  honour. 
For  if  they  had  taken  all  together  away,  no  such  occasion  then  had 
been  left  for  any  man  to  raise  up  this  fire  of  temptation  now  against 
us,  as  is  here  raised  to  prove  us  withal,  that  we,  being  so  proved  with 
them,  might  also  be  crowned  with  them,  being  likewise  partakers  of 
praise  and  reward,  as  we  are  of  their  labour  and  travail.    And  though 
some  of  them  have  been  slack,  or  exceeded  their  duty,  in  that  we  are 
not  bound  to  follow  their  example.    Peter,  when  he  denied  Christ, 
we  rebuke ;  but  when  he  resisted  the  rage  of  Nero,  therein  we 
This  ma-  commend  him.    And  therefore,  because  he  could  not  find  in  his 
felfbeen  conscience  to  consent  unto  that  he  ought  in  no  wise  to  dissemble, 
with  a    neither  did  he ;  by  reason  whereof  he  lost  his  life.    By  such  like 
good  mi-  oppressions  the  church  hath  always  grown.    Our  forefathers  and 
made  a    predecessors,  because  they  would  not  dissemble  the  name  and  honour 
Kument.  °^  Christ,  therefore  they  suffered.    And  shall  I,  to  have  the  favour 
of  one  man,  suffer  the  honour  of  Christ  to  be  suppressed  ?"  The 
nobles  standing  by,  and  hearing  him  thus  speak,  were  greatly 
grieved  with  him,  noting  in  him  both  arrogancy  and  wilfulness,  in 
perturbing  and  refusing  such  an  honest  offer  of  agreement.  But 
especially  one  among  the  rest  was  most  grieved,  who  there  openly 
protested,  that  seeing  the  archbishop  so  refused  the  counsel  and 
request  of  both  the  kingdoms,  he  was  not  worthy  to  have  the  help  of 
either  of  them,  but  as  the  kingdom  of  England  had  rejected  him,  so 
the  realm  of  France  should  not  receive  him.1 

Alanus,  Herbert,  and  certain  other  of  his  chaplains,  who  committed 
to  story  the  doings  of  Becket,  do  record,  whether  truly  or  not  I 
cannot  say,  that  the  French  king,  sending  for  him,  as  one  much 
sorrowing  and  lamenting  the  words  that  he  had  spoken,  at  the 
coming  of  Becket  did  prostrate  himself  at  his  feet,  confessing  his 
fault  in  giving  counsel  to  him  in  such  a  cause  (pertaining  to  the 
honour  of  God)  to  relent  therein,  and  to  yield  to  the  pleasure  of 
man  ;  wherefore,  declaring  his  repentance,  he  desired  to  be  absolved 
thereof.  Thus,  after  this,  the  French  king  and  Becket  were  great 
friends  together,  insomuch  that  King  Henry,  sending  to  the  king  to 
entreat  and  desire  him  that  he  would  not  support  or  maintain  his 
enemy  within  his  realm,  the  French  king  utterly  denied  the  king's 
request,  taking  part  rather  with  the  archbishop  than  with  him. 

Besides  these  quarrels  and  grudges  betwixt  the  king  and  the 
archbishop  above  mentioned,  there  followed  yet  another,  which  was 
this.  Shortly  after  this  communication  recited  between  the  king  and 
Becket,  the  king  of  England  returning  again  from  Normandy  into 

(1)  Ex  Quadrilogo, 
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England,  a.d.  1170,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  about  Henry H, 
Midsummer,  kept  his  court  of  parliament  at  Westminster,  in  the  7  "Z 
which  parliament  he,  with  the  consent  both  of  the  clergy  and  the  i{iq\ 

lords  temporal,  caused  his  son  Henry  to  be  crowned  king.    This  ■ 

coronation  was  done  by  the  hands  of  Rosier,   archbishop  of  York.  [Sunday, 
with  the  assistance  ol  other  bishops  ministering  to  the  same,  as  a.d. 
Gilbert  of  London,  Jocelin  of  Salisbury,  Hugh  of  Durham,  and  11  si1 
Walter  of  Rochester.    By  reason  of  this,  Becket  of  Canterbury/"*''*'*" 
being  there  neither  mentioned  nor  called  for,  took  no  little  displea- 
sure ;  and  so  did  Louis,  the  French  king,  hearing  that  Margaret,  his 
daughter,  was  not  also  crowned  with  her  husband ;  whereupon  he, 
gathering  a  great  army,  forthwith  marched  into  Normandy.  But 
the  matter  was  soon  composed  by  the  king  of  England,  who, 
sending  his   son   unto  him  in  Normandy,  entreated  there  and 
concluded  peace  with  him,  promising  that  his  son  should  be  crowned 
again,  and  then  his  daughter  should  be  crowned  also.    But  the 
archbishop  not  ceasing  his  displeasure  and  emulation,  sent  unto  the 
pope,  complaining  of  these  four  bishops,  especially  of  the  archbishop 
of  York,  who  durst  be  so  bold  in  his  absence,  and  without  his 
knowledge  or  his  license,  to  intermeddle  to  crown  the  king,  being  a  K 
matter  proper  and  peculiar  to  his  jurisdiction  ;  at  the  instance  of  The  u- 
whom,  the  pope  sent  down  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  ^Son 
the  bishop  of  London.   The  other  three  bishops,  with  the  archbishop  JjJJJJJJj 
of  York,  he  suspended,  whose  sentence  and  letters  thereof  for  ed,  with 
avoiding  prolixity,  I  here  omit.  bishops'* 

Besides  these  aforesaid  bishops  excommunicated,  divers  other  suspend- 
clerks  also  of  the  court  he  cited  to  appear  before  him,  by  virtue  of 
his  large  commission  which  he  got  from  the  pope,  whom  they  were 
bound  to  obey,  by  reason  of  their  benefices  ;  and  some  he  com- 
manded in  virtue  of  obedience  to  appear,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their 
order  and  benefices;  of  whom  when  neither  sort  would  appear,  he 
cursed  them  openly.  And  also  some  laymen  of  the  court  and  the 
king's  familiars,  as  intruders  and  violent  withholders  of  church  goods, 
he  accursed  ;  as  Richard  Lucy,  and  Jocelin  Balliol,  and  Ralph  Brock, 
who  took  the  bells  and  goods  that  belonged  to  the  church  of  Can- 
terbury ;  and  Hugh  Sentclair,  and  Thomas  Fitz-Bernard,  and  all 
that  should  hereafter  take  any  church  goods  without  his  consent ;  so 
that  almost  all  the  court  were  accursed  either  by  name,  or  as  partakers. 

This  being  done,  the  archbishop  of  York,  with  the  aforesaid 
bishops,  resorted  to  the  king  with  a  grievous  complaint,  declaring 
how  miserably  their  case  stood,  and  what  they  had  sustained  for 
fulfilling  his  commandment.    The  king,  hearing  this,  was  highly  The 
moved,  as  no  marvel  was.    But  what  remedy  ?  the  time  of  the  ruin  king's 
of  the  pope  was  not  yet  come,  and  what  prince  then  might  withstand  JJJjJ^ 
the  injurious  violence  of  that  Romish  potestate  ?  Becket. 

In  the  mean  season  the  French  king,  for  his  part,  his  clergy  and 
courtiers  likewise,  slacked  no  occasion  to  incite  and  solicit  Alexander 
the  pope  against  the  king  of  England,  to  excommunicate  him  also, 
seeking  thereby  and  thinking  to  have  some  vantage  against  the  realm 
Neither  was  the  king  ignorant  of  this,  which  made  him  more  ready 
to  apply  for  some  agreement  of  reconciliation.  At  length  came 
down  from  the  pope  two  legates,  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the 
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Henry  ii.  bishop  of  Nevers,  with  direction  and  full  commission  either  to  drive 
A  D.  the  king  to  be  reconciled,  or  to  be  interdicted  by  the  pope's  censnrea 
1170.  out  of  the  churcl).  The  king,  understanding  himself  to  be  in  greater 
straits  than  he  could  avoid,  at  length,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
French  king,  and  of  other  prelates  and  great  princes,  was  content  to 
[At  Freit-  yield  to  peace  and  reconciliation  with  the  archbishop,  whom  he  both 
Juiy22d  received  to  his  favour,  and  also  permitted  and  granted  him  free 
nVo']     return  to  his  church  again.    Concerning  his  possessions  and  lands  cf 
the  church  of  Canterbury,  although  Becket  made  great  labour 
therefor,  yet  the  king,  being  then  in  Normandy,  would  not  grant 
him  them,  before  he  should  repair  to  England,  to  see  how  he  would 
there  agree  with  his  subjects. 

Thus  peace  after  a  sort  concluded  between  the  king  and  him,  the 
Beoket    arcnbishop,  after  six  years  of  his  banishment,  returned  to  England, 
returned  where  he  was  right  joyfully  received  of  the  church  of  Canterbury ; 
oxxof.  ba-  gjjjgij.  0f  Henry,  the  young  king,  he  was  not  so  greatly  welcomed,  in- 
meut.     somuch  that  coming  Up  to  London  to  the  king,  he  was  returned  back 
to  Canterbury,  and  there  bid  to  keep  his  house.    Roger  Hoveden 
maketh  mention  in  his  Chronicle,  that  the  archbishop,  upon  Christmas- 
day,  did  excommunicate  Robert  de  Brooke  for  cutting  off  the  tail 
of  a  certain  horse  of  his  the  day  before.    In  the  mean  time  the  four 
bishops  before  mentioned,  whom  the  archbishop  had  excommunicated, 
sent  to  him,  humbly  desiring  to  be  released  of  their  censure  ;  to 
whom  when  the  archbishop  would  not  grant  clearly  and  simply, 
without  reservations  and  exceptions,  they  went  over  to  the  king, 
declaring  unto  him  and  complaining  of  their  miserable  state  and 
^       uncourteous  handling  of  the  archbishop.    Whereupon  the  king 
words  of  conceived  great  sorrow  in  his  mind,  and  displeasure  toward  the 
wMchlg  party,  insomuch  that  he  lamented  oft  and  sundry  times  to  those 
were  the  about  him,  that,  amongst  so  many  that  he  had  done  for,  there  was 
Becket's  none  that  would  revenge  him  of  his  enemy.    By  occasion  of  which 
deatse'e     words  certain  that  were  about  the  king,  to  the  number  of  four,  who 
Appe^xx.  jiearjng  jjjm  ^.]1US  complain  and  lament,  addressed  themselves  in  great 
heat  of  haste  to  satisfy  the  grieved  mind  and  quarrel  of  their  prince, 
if  the  pa-  who  within  four  days  after  the  said  Christmas-day,  sailing  over  into 
KsWl11  England,  and  having  a  forward  and  prosperous  wind  in  their  journey, 
measure  being  in  the  deep  of  winter,  came  to  Canterbury,  where  Becket  was 
cess  of    commanded  to  keep.    After  certain  advisements  and  consultations 
seasons67  had  among  themselves,  they  pressed  at  length  into  the  palace  where 
thiThen  the  archbishop  was  sitting  with  his  company  about  him ;  first,  to 
must      assay  him  with  words,  to  see  whether  he  would  relent  to  the  king's 
thatnL  mind,  and  come  to  some  conformity.    They  brought  to  him,  said 
demn°the  they,  commandment  from  the  king,  which,  whether  he  had  rather 
cause  of  openly  there  in  presence,  or  secretly,  to  be  declared  to  him,  they 
MsadVer-  bade  him  choose.    Then  the  company  being  bid  to  retire,  as  he  sat 
having    alone,  they  said,  "  You  are  commanded  from  the  king  beyond  the 

wardness  SCa'  t0  TePair  t0  ^e  king's  S0T1  here,  an(l  to   ^0   y0Ur  ^U-ty  to  him, 

ofaweae-SS  swearing  to  him  your  fidelity  for  your  baronage  and  other  things, 
doing"  and  to  amend  those  things  wherein  you  have  trespassed  against  him." 
then  feat.  Whereupon  the  archbishop  refusing  to  swear,  and  perceiving  their 
Sween  intent,  called  in  his  company  again,  and  in  multiplying  of  words  to 
Sdfera   ancl  fro>  at  length  they  came  to  the  bishops  who  were  excommuni- 
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cated  for  the  coronation  of  the  king,  whom  they  commanded  in  the  Henry  11. 
king's  name  he  should  absolve  and  set  free  again.    The  archbishop  a.  d7 
answered,  that  he  neither  suspended  nor  excommunicated  them,  but  1170. 
the  pope  ;  wherefore,  if  that  were  the  matter  that  grieved  them,  they  and  Th0, 
should  resort  to  the  pope  ;  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.      ™ats  Be<y 

Then  said  Reginald,  one  of  the  four,  "  Although  you  in  your  own 
person  did  not  excommunicate  them,  yet  through  your  instigation 
it  was  done."  To  whom  the  archbishop  said  again,  "  And  if  the 
pope,1'  said  he,  "  tendering  the  injuries  done  unto  me  and  my 
church,  wrought  this  revenge  for  me,  I  confess  it  offendeth  me 
nothing."  "  Thus  then,"  said  they,  "  it  appeareth  well  by  your  own 
words,  that  it  pleaseth  you  right  well,  in  contempt  and  contumely  of 
the  king's  majesty,  to  sequester  his  bishops  from  their  ministry,  who, 
at  the  commandment  of  the  king,  did  service  in  the  coronation  of  his 
son.  And  seeing  you  have  so  presumed  thus  to  stand  against  the 
exaltation  of  this  our  sovereign,  our  new  king,  it  seemeth  likely  that 
you  aspired  to  take  his  crown  from  him,  and  to  be  exalted  king 
yourself."  "  I  aspire  not,"  said  he,  "to  the  crown  and  name  of  the 
king,  but  rather  if  I  had  four  crowns  to  give  him  more,  I  would  set 
them  all  upon  him ;  such  good-will  I  do  bear  him,  that,  only  his 
father,  the  king,  excepted,  there  is  none  whose  honour  I  more  tender 
and  love.  And  as  concerning  the  sequestering  of  those  bishops,  this 
I  give  you  to  understand,  that  nothing  was  done  in  that  behalf 
without  the  knowledge  and  assent  of  the  king  himself;  to  whom 
when  I  had  made  my  complaint  at  the  feast  of  Mary  Magdalene,  of 
the  wrong  and  injury  done  to  me  and  my  church  therein,  he  gave 
me  his  good  leave  to  obtain  at  the  pope's  hand  such  remedy  as  I 
could,  promising,  moreover,  his  help  to  me  in  the  same."  "  What 
is  this,"  quoth  they,  "  that  thou  sayest  ?  Makest  thou  the  king  a 
traitor,  and  a  betrayer  of  the  king's  own  son,  that  when  he  had 
commanded  the  bishops  to  crown  his  son,  he  would  give  thee  leave 
afterward  to  suspend  them  for  so  doing  ?  Certes,  it  had  been  better 
for  you  not  to  have  accused  so  the  king  of  this  prodition."  The 
archbishop  said  to  Reginald,  that  he  was  there  present  at  that  time, 
and  heard  it  himself.  But  that  Reginald  denied,  and  swore  it  was 
not  so.  "And  think  you,"  said  they,  "  that  we,  the  king's  subjects,  will 
or  ought  to  suffer  this  ?  "  And  so  approaching  nearer  him,  they  said 
he  had  spoken  enough  against  his  own  head,  whereupon  followed  great 
exclamation  and  many  threatening  words.  Then  said  the  archbishop, 
"  I  have,  since  my  coming  over,  sustained  many  injuries  and  rebukes, 
concerning  both  myself,  my  men,  my  cattle,  my  wines,  and  all  other 
goods ;  notwithstanding  the  king,  writing  over  to  his  son,  required 
him  that  I  should  live  in  safety  and  peace  ;  and  now,  beside  all 
others,  you  come  hither  to  threaten  me."  To  this  Reginald  answering 
again,  said,  "  If  there  be  any  that  worketh  you  any  injury  otherwise 
than  right  is,  the  law  is  open,  why  do  you  not  complain?"  "To  whom," 
said  Becket,  "  should  I  complain  ?"  "  To  the  young  king,"  said  they. 
Then  said  Becket,  "  I  have  complained  enough,  if  that  would  help, 
and  have  sought  for  remedy  at  the  king's  hands,  so  long  as  I  could 
be  suffered  to  come  to  his  speech;  but  now,  seeing  that  I  am  stopped 
from  that,  neither  can  find  redress  of  so  great  vexations  and  injuries 
as  I  have  and  do  daily  sustain,  nor  can  have  the  benefits  of  the  law 
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Henry  ii.  or  reason  ;  such  right  and  law  as  an  archbishop  may  have,  that  will  I 
^  jj    exercise,  and  let  for  no  man."  At  these  words  one  of  them,  bursting 
1170.  out  in  exclamation,  cried,  "  He  threateneth,  he  threateneth  !  What  ? 
will  he  interdict  the  whole  realm  and  us  altogether  ?"    "  Nay,  that 
he  shall  not,"  saith  another,  "  he  hath  interdicted  too  many  already.'11 
And  drawing  more  near  to  him,  they  protested  and  denounced  him 
to  have  spoken  words  to  the  jeopardy  of  his  own  head.   And  so 
departing  in  great  fury,  and  with  many  high  words,  they  rushed  out 
of  the  doors  ;  who,  by  the  way  returning  to  the  monks,  charged  them 
in  the  king^s  name  to  keep  him  forthcoming,  that  he  should  not 
Tbe  stout  escape  away.    "  What,"  quoth  the  archbishop,  "  think  ye  I  will  flee 
Jecke?  away  ?    Nay,  neither  for  the  king,  nor  any  man  alive,  will  I  stir  one 
foot  from  you."    44  No,"  say  they,  "  thou  shalt  not  escape  though 
thou  wouldst. "  And  so  they  departing  with  many  words,  the  arch- 
bishop followeth  them  out  of  the  chamber  door,  crying  after  them, 
"  Here,  here,  here  shall  you  find  me,"  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
crown. 

ippmdiT.      The  names  of  the  four  soldiers  above  mentioned  were  these  :  the 
first,  Reginald  Bereson ; 1  the  second,  Hugh  Mortevil ;  the  third, 
William  Thracy ;  and  the  fourth,  Richard  Brito ;  who,  going  to 
harness  themselves,  returned  the  same  day  again,  but  finding  the 
hall-door  of  the  palace  of  Canterbury  shut  against  them,  they  went  to 
an  inward  back-door  leading  into  the  orchard ;  there  brake  they  up  a 
window,  and  opened  the  door,  and  so  issued  into  the  place.  The 
monks,  it  being  about  even-song  time,  had  got  the  archbishop  into 
the  church ;  who,  being  persuaded  by  them,  caused  his  cross  to  be 
borne  before  him,  and  so  through  the  cloister,  by  a  door  which  was 
broken  up  for  him,  he  proceeded  into  the  choir.    The  harnessed 
men  following  after,  at  length  came  to  the  church-door,  which  door 
the  monks  would  have  shut  against  them  ;  but,  as  the  story  saith,  the 
archbishop  would  not  suffer  them.    So  they  approaching  into  the 
church,  and  the  archbishop  meeting  them  upon  the  stairs,  there  he 
The  death  was  slain ;  every  one  of  the  four  soldiers  striking  him  with  his  sword 
jiecket1^  mto  tne  neac^ »  wno  afterward  flying  into  the  north,  and  at  length  with 
much  ado  obtaining  their  pardon  of  the  pope  (by  the  king's  procure- 
**.r  ment,  as  some  stories  record),  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.2 
what  is       Thus  you  have  heard  the  life  and  death  of  this  Thomas  Becket,  of 
thought    whom  what  is  to  be  judged,  let  his  own  acts  and  facts  declare.  And, 
of  jrho?d  a^eit  tne  Scripture  ought  to  be  the  only  rule  for  us  to  judge  all 
Becket.    things  by,  yet,  if  any  shall  require  further  testimony,  partly  to 
satisfy  their  minds  therein,  ye  shall  hear  the  judgments  of  certain 
men,  in  years  and  times  almost  as  ancient  as  himself,  what  they 
write  and  affirm  of  him. 
whether      And  first,  to  begin  with  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  own  religion, 
sailor3  aD(l  also  n°t  far>  as  it  appeareth,  from  his  own  time,  who,  writing  of 
aotf       his  martyrdom  and  miracles,  thus  testifieth  of  the  judgment  and  sen- 
tence of  divers  concerning  his  promotion  and  behaviour.  The 
chronicle  being  written  in  Latin,  and  having  the  name  of  the  author 

(1)  Hume  says,  Reginald  Fitz-urse,  and  Sharon  Turner,  Fitzwiso. — Ed. 

(2)  On  the  eastern  -wall  of  the  nave  of  Preston  church,  in  Sussex,  some  very  ancient  paintings, 
relics  of  English  art,  have  lately  been  discovered  ;  among  them  is  a  very  spirited  one  of  the  murder 
of  Thomas  a  Becket,  displaying,  with  great  minuteness  and  much  talent,  the  particular  of  his 
tragical  end.    See  the  '  Archseologia,'  vol.  xviii.  No.  17.  — Ed 
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cat  out,  thus  beginneth :  "  Quoniam  vero  multi,"  &c.  And  in  the  Henry  u. 
first  book  and  eighth  chapter  it  folio weth  in  this  manner  :l —  A.D.~ 

"  Divers  notwithstanding  there  be,  who,  as  touching  his  promotion,  suppose  * 


the  same  not  to  be  canonical,  for  that  it  was  wrought  rather  by  the  instance  The  pro- 
of the  king  (thinking  him  to  be  a  man  ready  and  inclinable  to  his  utility)  than  ™0^™  of 
by  the  assent  either  of  the  clergy,  or  of  the  people.    Further,  it  is  noted  in  him  judged 
for  a  point  of  presumption  and  lack  of  discretion,  for  that  he,  being  scarce  not  ca- 
worthy  to  take  the  oar  in  hand  and  play  the  boatswain,  would  take  upon  him  to  g""^^* 
sit  at  helm,  and  guide  the  ship;  namely,  in  that  church,  where  the  covent,  charged 
being  in  gesture  and  vesture  religious,  be  wont  to  have  their  prelate  taken  out  of  with  Pre- 
the  same  profession.    Whereas  he,  scant  bearing  the  habit  of  a  clerk,  and  going  '"^lack* 
in  his  changes  and  soft  apparel,  is  more  conversant  among  the  delicate  rufflers  of  discre- 
in the  court,  savouring  rather  of  worldly  things ;  not  refusing,  moreover,  without  Ambition 
any  dread,  to  climb  up  to  the  high  preferment  of  such  a  holy  dignity,  but  noted  in 
rather  willingly,  of  his  own  accord,  to  aspire  to  it.  Moses  we  read  did  otherwise,  Becket,  in 
who,  being  the  friend  of  God,  and  sent  of  him  to  conduct  his  people  Israel  out  of  "using'but 
Egypt,  trembled  at  the  message,  and  said,  '  Who  am  I,  Lord,  that  I  should  go  taking  his 
to  Pharaoh,  and  bring  thy  people  Israel  out  of  Egypt  ? '    And  again,  1  I  pray 
thee,'  saith  he,  '  O  Lord,'  I  am  nothing  eloquent,  send  him  whom  thou  wilt 
send.'    Likewise  Jeremias  also,  being  sent  of  the  Lord  to  prophesy  against 
Jerusalem,  was  abashed  to  take  the  office  upon  him,  answering  again  with  much 
dread  of  heart,  '  A,  a,  a,  Lord,  1  cannot  utter  my  mind,  for  I  am  a  child.'  " 

After  like  manner  we  read  of  the  saints  of  the  New  Testament,  Bishops 
whereof  many  were  preferred  oftentimes  to  their  bishoprics,  and  their  wills 
functions  of  the  church,  by  mere  forcement  and  compulsion  of  others  fj^ttieii 
rather  than  by  their  own  wills.   So  was  blessed  Gregory,  after  his  flight  bishop- 
and  going  away,  brought  back  again,  and  placed  in  the  see  and  chair 
of  Rome.   Likewise  St.  Ambrose,  sore  against  his  mind  ;  who  also,  of 
purpose  accusing  and  confessing  his  own  defects,  because  he  would 
be  repealed,  yet  by  the  commandment  of  Valentinian,  the  emperor, 
was  enforced  to  take  the  burden  upon  him,  which  he  could  by  no  wise 
shake  off.    St.  Martin,  in  like  sort,  not  knowing  of  any  such  matter, 
was  circumvented  by  a  certain  godly  train  and  wile  of  the  citizens, 
before  he  could  be  brought  to  his  consecration ;  which  he  did  not  so 
much  take,  as  he  was  thrust  into  it  with  much  pensiveness  and  sorrow 
of  heart.    By  these  and  such  other  examples  this  chancellor  likewise 
should  have  rather  excused  himself  as  unworthy  and  unmeet  for  that 
room,  showing  himself  more  willing  to  refuse  than  to  take  it :  to  the 
which  this  archbishop  is  judged  to  do  clean  contrary.2 

And,  although  scarcely  any  testimony  is  to  be  taken  of  that  age, 
being  all  blinded  and  corrupted  with  superstition,  yet  let  us  hear 
what  Neuburgensis,3  an  ancient  historiographer,  saith  ;  who  in  the 
days  of  the  son  of  this  King  Henry  II.,  prosecuting  his  history  unto 
King  Richard  L,  hath  these  words,  writing  of  Thomas  Becket.4 

(1)  "  Nonnullis  tamen  idcirco  promotionem  ejus  visum  est  fuisse  minus  canonicam,  quod  ad  earn 
magis  operata  est  regis  instantia,  quam  cleri  vel  populi  voto.  Praesumptionis  quoque  vel  indiscre- 
tionis  fuisse  notatum  est,  quod  quiremum  tenere  vix  idoneus  videbatur  primum  gubernaculi  locum 
suscepit,"  &c.  "  Et  mox,  magis  etiam  secularia  turn  sapiens,  tam  sanctum  tantae  dignitatis  fasti- 
gium  non  horrens  tenuisse,  sea  ultroneus  ascendisse  creditus,"  &c.  "  Aliter  Dei  amicus  Moses,"  &c. 

(2)  Haec  ex  chronico,  cui  titulus,  '  De  Passione  et  Miraculis  beati  Thomae.' 

(3)  "  Gulielmus,  Parvus  cognomento  dictus,  Bridlingtoniae  natus  1136:  ad  monasterium  Neu- 
burgense  missus  obiit  1208.  Scripsit  de  rebus  Anglicis  sui  temporis  libros  5,  ab  an.  1066  ad  an. 
1197.    Quae  tradit,  aut  ipse  suis  oculis  vidit,  aut  a  viris  fide  dignis  accepit."    Cave. — Ed. 

(4)  "  Sane  cum  plerique  soleant  in  his  quos  amant  et  laudant  affectu  quodam  propensiori,  sed 
prudentia  parciori,  quicquid  ab  eis  geritur  approbare  ;  plane  ego  in  viro  illo  venerabili,  ea  quae  ita 
ab  ipso  acta  sunt,  quum  nulla  exinde  proveniret  utilitas,  sed  fervor  tantum  accenderetur  regius, 
ex  quo  tot  mala  postmodum  puilulasse  noscuntur,  laudanda  nequaquam  censuerim,  licet  ex  lau- 
dabili  zelo  processerint :  sicut  nec  in  beatissimo  apostolorum  principe,  quod  gentes  suo  exemplo 
judaizare  coegit ;  in  quo  eum  doctor  gentium  reprehensibilem  declarat  fuisse,  licet  eum  constet 
laudabili  hoc  pietate  fecisse."    [Neub.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16,  sub  fin.— Ed.] 
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Henry  II.     "  Whereas  many  be  wont,  in  them  whom  they  love  and  praise,  judging  them 

 more  by  affection  than  prudence,  to  allow  and  approve  whatsoever  thev  do ;  yet 

A.  D.    for  me  to  judge  upon  this  reverend  man,  verily  I  think  not  his  doings  and 
^ '  0'    acts  to  be  praiseworthy,  forsomuch  as  thereof  came  no  utilitv,  but  only  the 
Acts  of     stirring  up  of  the  king's  anger,  whence,  afterward,  sprung  so  great  mischiefs, 
| 7    -:     although  that  which  he  did  proceeded  of  a  certain  laudable  zeal ;  like  as  in  the 
proved,     blessed  prince  of  the  apostles  I  approve  not  that  he  taught  the  Gentiles  by  his 
example  to  play  the  Jews ;  wherein  Paul,  the  doctor  of  the  Gentiles,  did  declare 
him  to  be  rebukable  ;  albeit,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  he  did  it  of  a  good 
affection." 

And  in  the  same  author,  in  another  place,  it  followeth  to  the  like 
effect.1 

"  These  letters  which  were  sent  before  into  England  for  the  suspending  of 
the  bishops,2  he  followed  in  person,  burning  with  zeal  for  righteousness ;  but 
whether  according  to  knowledge,  God  knoweth.  It  is  not  for  mv  rude  and 
slender  wit  to  judge  of  the  doings  of  such  a  person.  But  yet  this  I  suppose, 
that  the  most  blessed  Pope  Gregory  would  have  acted  more  gently,  considering 
that  the  concord  with  the  king  as  yet  was  but  soft  and  tender ;  and  would  have 
thought  that  so  far  as  could  be  forborne  without  danger  to  the  christian  faith 
he  should  suppress  his  feelings  for  consideration  of  the  time  and  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  according  to  the  saying  of  the  prophet  (Amos  v.  13),  '  The  prudent  shall 
keep  silence  in  that  time,  for  it  is  an  evil  time.'  Wherefore,  as  the  doings  of 
that  reverend  prelate  I  judge  in  that  behalf  not  to  be  commended,  so  neither  do 
I  presume  to  discommend  them.  But  this  I  say,  that  if  that  holy  man,  through 
immoderate  violence  of  zeal,  did  exceed  in  a  part  therein,  the  same  was  excocted 
again,  and  purged  by  the  fire  of  his  suffering,  which  afterward  ensued.  And  so 
far  holy  men  are  to  be  loved  or  praised  of  us,  who  know  ourselves  much  inferior 
to  their  virtues ;  that  in  such  things  wherein  they  have  been  men,  and  also  known 
to  be  men,  therein  we  neither  hold  with  them,  nor  commend  them ;  but  only  in 
such  things  wherein  without  all  danger  or  scruple  we  ought  to  imitate  them. 
For  who  is  able  to  say,  that  they  are  to  be  imitated  in  all  that  they  do  ?  And 
therefore  are  they  not  to  be  esteemed  and  praised  in  all  things  generally,  what- 
soever they  do.  but  considerately  and  with  advisement,  wherein  they  deserve 
praise,  so  that  the  only  prerogative  in  this  behalf  be  reserved  to  God,  in  whose 
praise  no  man  can  exceed,  how  fervent  soever  he  be  in  his  praising,"  &c. 

And  hear  yet  more,  what  the  said  author  writeth  in  the  same 
cause  of  the  king's  wrath  and  Becket's  faults.2 

"  More  than  a  hundred  murders  are  said  to  have  been  committed  by  the 
clergy  under  King  Henry  II.,  in  punishing  of  whom  the  king  was  somewhat 

(1 )  "  Literas  has  in  Angliam  ad  suspensionem  episcoporum  pramissas  ipse  sequebatur,  zelo  jus- 
titi-se  fervidus :  verum  an  plene  secundum  scientiam  novit  Deus.  Nostrse  enim  parvitati  nequaquam 
conceditur,  de  tanti  viri  actions  temere  judicare.  Pnto  enim  quod  beatissimus  papa  Gregorius  in 
molli  adhuc  teneraque  regis  concordia  mitius  egisset,  et  ea  quae  sine  fidei  Christianae  periculo 
tolerari  potuissent,  ratione~  temporis  et  compensatione  pacis  dissimulanda  duxisset,  juxta  illud 
propheticum  :  Prudens  in  tempore  illo  tacebit,  quia  tempus  malum  est.  Itaque  quod  a  venerabili 
pontifice  tunc  actum  est,  nec  laudandum  esse  judico.  nec  vituperare  prasumo  :  sed  dico,  si  vel  mo- 
dice  in  hujusmodi  a  sancto  viro  per  zeli  immoderatiorem  impetum  est  excessum,  hoc  ipsum  esse 
sacra,  quae  consecuta  noscitur,  igne  passionis  excoctum.  Ita  quippe  sancti  viri  vel  amandi  vel 
liudandi  sunt  a  nobis,  qui  nos  illis  longe  impares  esse  cognoscimus.  ut  ea,  in  quibus  homines  fue- 
runt,  vel  fuisse  noscuntur,  nequaquam  vel  amemus  vel  laudemus  :  sed  ea  tantum,  in  quibus  eos 
sine  scrupulo  imitari  debemus.  Quis  enim  eos  dicat  in  omnibus,  quae  ab  ipsis  fiunt.  esse  imitabiles  f 
Non  igitur  in  omnibus,  quae  faciunt,  sed  sapienter  et  caute  debent  laudari,  ut  sua  Deo  praerogariva 
serverur.  in  cujus  utique  laudibus  nemo  potest  esse  nimius,  quantumcunque  laudare  conetur.'* 
[N'eub.  lib.  ii.  cap.  25.— Ed.]  (2)  See  supra,  p.  243.  -Ed. 

(3)  "  Plu>qu3m  centum  homicidia  aclericis  commissa  sub  Henrico  secundo  dicuntur.  In  quibus 
plectendis  rex  aliquanto  vehementior.  Sed  hujus  immoderationis  regiae  nostri  temporis  episcopos 
tantum  respicit  culpa,  quantum  ab  eis  processit  et  causa.  Cum  enim  sacri  praecipiunt  canones, 
clericos  non  solum  facinorosos,  et  granoribus  irretitos  criminibus,  verum  etiamleviorumcriminum 
reos  degradari,  et  tot  millia  talium,  tanquam  innumeras  inter  pauca  gran  a  paleas,  ecclesia  Angiicana 
contineat,  tamen  quam  paucos  a  multis  retro  annis  clericos  in  Ang.ia  contigit  officio  privari !  Nempe 
episcopi,  dum  defendendis  magis  clericorum  libertatibus  vel  dignitatibus,  quameorum  vitiis  corri- 
gendis  resecandisque  invigilant,  arbitrantur  obsequium  se  prastare  Deo  et  ecclesiae,  si  facinorosos 
clericos.  quos  pro  officii  debito  canonicae  vigore  censura  coercere  vel  nolunt  vel  negligunt,  contra 
publicam  tueantur  disciplinam.  Unde  clerici,  qui  in  sortem  Domini  vocati.  tanquam  stellae  in 
firmamento  coeli  positae.  vira  et  ver^o  lucere  deberent  super  terram,  habentes  pro  impunitate  agendi 
quodcunque  libuerit  licentiam  et  libertatem.  ncque  Deum.  cujus  judicium  tardare  videtur.  neque 
homines  pates tatem  habentes  reve  entur.  cum  et  episcopalis  circa  eos  solicitudo  sit  lauguida,  et 
•ecularieos  jurisdictione  sacri  eximat  ordinis  prarogativa.'*    [Neub.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16.  sub  med. — Ed.] 
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too  vehement.   But  the  fault,"  saith  he,  "  of  this  immoderate  dealing  of  the  king  Henry  II. 

resteth  most  in  the  bishops  of  our  time,  forasmuch  as  the  cause  thereof  pro-   

ceeded  of  them.  For  whereas  it  is  decreed  and  commanded  by  the  canon  law,  A.  D. 
concerning  the  spiritual  men  of  the  clergy,  that  not  only  such  as  be  notorious  H70. 
for  heinous  crimes,  but  such  as  be  spotted  with  lighter  crimes,  should  be  de- 
graded, whereof  we  have  now  so  many  thousands  in  the  Church  of  England,  as 
innumerable  chaff  among  the  little  good  grain ;  yet  how  few  do  we  see,  these 
many  years  in  England,  deprived  of  their  office !  For  why  ?  The  bishops, 
while  they  labour  more  to  maintain  the  liberties  and  dignities  of  churchmen, 
than  to  correct  their  vices,  think  they  do  God  and  the  church  great  service  if 
they  rescue  and  defend  the  enormities  of  the  churchmen  against  public  disci- 
pline, whom  they  either  will  not  or  care  not  to  punish  by  the  virtue  of  the  censure 
ecclesiastical.  Whereupon  the  churchmen,  such  as  be  sorted  peculiarly  to  the 
Lord,  and  who  ought  like  stars  to  shine  in  the  earth  by  word  and  example, 
taking  license  and  liberty  to  do  what  they  lust,  neither  reverence  God,  whose 
judgment  seemeth  to  tarry,  nor  men  set  in  authority ;  when  both  the  bishops 
are  slack  in  their  charge  doing,  and  also  the  prerogative  of  their  order  exempteth 
•them  from  the  secular  jurisdiction." 

And  thus  much  out  of  Neuburgensis. 

To  this  matter  also  pertain  the  words  of  Csesarius,1  the  monk,  in  whether 
his  eighth  book  of  Dialogues,  and  sixty-ninth  chapter,  written  about  Meckel  be 
fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Thomas  Becket,  a.d.  1220:  whose  words,  ^Jje^r 
in  sum,  come  to  this  effect:2 

"  There  was  a  question  moved  among  the  masters  of  Paris,  whether  Thomas 
Becket  were  saved  or  damned?  To  this  question  answereth  Roger,  a  Norman, 
that  he  was  worthy  death  and  damnation,  for  that  he  was  so  obstinate  against 
God's  minister,  his  king. — Contrary,  Peter  Cantor,  a  Parisian,  disputed,  saying 
and  affirming,  that  his  miracles  were  great  signs  and  tokens  of  salvation,  and  also 
of  great  holiness  in  that  man  ;  affirming,  moreover,  that  the  cause  of  the  church 
did  allow  and  confirm  his  martyrdom,  for  the  which  church  he  died." 

And  thus  have  ye  the  judgment  and  censure  of  the  school  of 
Paris  touching  this  question,  for  the  sainting  of  Thomas  Becket ;  in 
which  judgment,  forsomuch  as  the  greatest  argument  resteth  in  the 
miracles  wrought  by  him  after  his  death,  let  us  therefore  pause  a  little 
upon  the  same,  to  try  and  examine  these  his  miracles.  In  the  trial 
whereof  we  shall  find  one  of  these  two  to  be  true  ;  either  that  if 
they  were  true,  they  were  not  wrought  by  God,  but  by  a  contrary 
spirit,  of  whom  Christ  our  Lord  giveth  us  warning  in  his  gospel, 
saying,  "  Whose  coming  shall  be  with  lying  signs  and  wonders,  to 
deceive,  if  it  were  possible,  the  elect "  (Matt,  xxiv.),  or  else  we  shall 
find  that  no  such  were  ever  wrought  at  all,  but  feigned  and  forged 
of  idle  monks  and  religious  bellies,  for  the  exaltation  of  their  churches, 
and  the  profit  of  their  pouches ;  which  thing  indeed  seemeth 
rather  to  be  true,  and  no  less  may  appear  by  the  miracles  them- 
selves, set  forth  by  one  of  his  own  monks,  and  of  his  own  time;3 
who,  in  five  solemn  books,  hath  comprehended  all  the  revelations, 
virtues,  and  miracles  of  the  archbishop  ;  the  which  books  (as  yet 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  William  Stephenson,  citizen  of  London) 
I  have  seen  and  perused ;  wherein  is  contained  the  whole  sum  of  all  his 

(1)  "  Caesarius,  Germanus,  anno  1199,  ccenobii  Heisterbacensis  in  dioecesi  Coloniensi  monachus 
facius  ord.  Cisterc,  tandem  monasterii  Vallis  St.  Petri  prope  Bonnam  prior.  Extant  de  miraculis 
et  visionibus  sui  temporis  libri  seu  dialogi  12."    Cave.— Ed. 

(2)  "  Quaestio  Parisiis  inter  magistros  ventilata  fuit,  utrum  damnatus  an  salvatus  esset  ille 
Thomas.  Dixerat  Rogerins  tunc  Normanus,  fuisse  ilium  morte  ac  damnatione  dignum,  quod  con- 
tumax  esset  in  Dei  ministrum  regem.  Protulit  contra  Petrus  Cantor  Parisiensis,  quod  signa 
salvationis  et  magnas  sanctitatis  essent  ejus  miracula  :  etquod  martyrium  probasset  ecclesiae  causa, 
pro  qua  mortem  subierat."  If  God  in  these  latter  days  giveth  no  miracles  to  glorify  his  own  Son, 
much  less  will  he  giye  miracles  to  plorify  Thomas  Becket. 

(3)  Liber  de  Miraculis  Beatr  Thomas,  authore  monacho  quodam  Cantuar. 
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Henry  ii.  miracles,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  seventy,  being  so  far  off 
A.D.  from  aU  truth  and  reason,  some  ridiculous,  some  monstrous,  vain, 
1170.  absurd,  some  also  blasphemous,  and  some  so  impudent,  that  not 
Miracles  only  they  deserve  no  credit  (as  altogether  savouring  of  mere  forgery), 
conde-cket  but  also  for  very  shame  will  abash  an  honest  pen  to  write  of  them, 
dered.     Yirst,  if  miracles  serve  for  necessity  and  for  infidels,  what  cause  or 
necessity  was  there,  in  a  christian  realm  having  the  word  of  God,  for 
God  to  work  such  miracles  after  his  death,  who  never  wrought  any  in 
all  his  life?    Then,  to  consider  the  end  of  these  miracles:  whither 
do  they  tend,  but  only  to  bring  men  to  Canterbury,  with  their  vows 
and  offerings  to  enrich  the  covent  ? 

Besides  the  number  of  these  miracles — which  are  said  to  be  so 
many,  that  they  lose  their  own  credit — what  disease  is  there  belonging 
to  man  or  woman  in  the  curing  whereof  some  miracle  hath  not  been 
wrought  by  this  Oav/maTovpyoQ,  as  fevers,  fistula,  the  gout,  toothache, 
palsy,  consumption,  falling-sickness,  leprosy,  head-ache,  broken  arms, 
maimed  legs,  swelled  throats,  the  raising  up  of  the  dead  who  have 
been  two  days  departed ;  with  infinite  others.  And,  as  all  these 
have  been  healed,  for  the  most  part,  by  one  kind  of  salve,  as  a 
cmtuari  ceT^n  Panacea?  which  was  with  the  water  only  of  Canterbury,  like 
ekis  as  a  cunning  smith  who  should  open  with  one  key  all  manner  of 
locks  ;  so  again  in  reading  of  the  story  of  these  miracles  ye  shall  find 
the  matter  so  conveyed,  that  the  power  of  this  dead  saint  was  never 
twice  showed  upon  any  one  disease,  but  that  every  diverse  disease  had 
a  diverse  miracle. 

To  recite  in  order  all  these  prodigious  revelations  and  fantastical 
miracles,  falsely  imagined  and  ascribed  to  this  archbishop,  were 
nothing  else  but  to  write  a  legend  of  lies,  and  to  occupy  the  people 
with  trifles  :  which  because  it  pertaineth  rather  to  the  idle  profession 
of  such  dreaming  monks  and  cloisterers,  that  have  nothing  else  to 
maintain  that  religion  withal,  I  will  not  take  their  profession  out  of 
their  hands.    Wherefore,  to  omit  all  such  vain  and  lying  apparitions 
and  miracles,  as  how  this  angry  saint,  three  days  after  his  death, 
appeared  by  vision  at  the  altar  in  his  pontificalibus,  commanding  the 
singing   choir  not  to  sing,  but  to  say  this  office  of  his  mass,  "  Exurge,  quare 
masSefor-  obdormis  Domine,"  &c,  which  vision  the  author  himself  of  the  book 
Thomas7  doth  say  ne  did  see.     To  omit  also  the  blasphemous  lie,  how  in 
after  his  anotner  vlsi°n  tne  said  archbishop  should  say,  that  his  blood  did  cry 
death.     out  of  the  earth  to  God,  more  than  the  blood  of  just  Abel.  Item, 
phemous  m  an°tner  vision  it  was  showed  to  a  monk  of  Lewes,  how  St.  Thomas 
He.        had  his  place  in  heaven  appointed  with  the  apostles,  above  Stephen, 
above6*    Laurence,  Vincent,  and  all  other  martyrs  ;   whereof  this  cause  is 
the  mar-  rendered,  for  that  St.  Stephen,  Laurence,  and  such  others,  suffered 
Even,    only  for  their  own  cause  ;  but  this  Thomas  suffered  for  the  universal 
a  place    church.    Item,  how  it  was  showed  to  a  certain  young  man,  Ormus 

in  heaven 

by  name,  twelve  years  before  the  death  of  this  Becket,  that  among 
twdveket       aP0S^es  and  martyrs  in  heaven  there  was  a  vacant  place  left  for 
years     a  certain  priest,  as  he  said,  of  England,  who  was  credibly  supposed 
death!  18  to  be  this  Thomas  Becket.    Item,  how  a  certain  knight's  son,  being 
two  days  dead,  was  revived  again  as  soon  as  he  had  the  water  of 
Canterbury  put  into  his  mouth,  and  had  by  his  parents  four  pieces  of 
silver  bended,  to  be  offered  in  Canterbury  in  the  child's  behalf.  All 
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these,  I  say,  with  such  others  omitted,  the  number  whereof  cometh  Henry n. 
to  an  infinite  variety,  only  this  one  story,  or  another  that  followeth,  ~a7dT 
shall  suffice  to  express  the  vanity  and  impudent  forgery  of  all  the  1170. 
rest. 

In  the  fourth  book  of  this  fabulous  author,  and  in  the  third  An  im- 
chapter,  a  miracle  is  there  contained  of  a  certain  countryman  of  and?* 
Bedfordshire,  in  King's  Weston,  whose  name  was  Eilward,  which  Jj[|"fcle 
Eilward,  in  his  drunkenness,  bursting  into  another  man's  house  who 
was  his  debtor,  took  out  of  his  house  a  great  whetstone  and  a  pair  of 
hedging-gloves.  The  other  party,  seeing  this  value  not  sufficient  for 
his  condemnation,  by  the  counsel  of  the  town  clerk,  entered  an  action 
of  felony  against  him  for  other  things  besides,  as  for  stealing  his 
wimble,  his  axe,  his  net,  and  his  clothes.1  Whereupon  Eilward, 
being  had  to  the  gaol  of  Bedford,  and  afterward  condemned  for  the 
same,  was  judged  to  have  both  his  eyes  put  out,  and  otherwise  to  be 
disgracefully  mutilated.  This  punishment,  by  the  malice  of  his 
adversary,  being  executed  upon  him,  he,  lying  in  great  danger  of 
death  by  bleeding,  was  counselled  to  make  his  prayer  to  this  Thomas 
of  Canterbury.  Which  done,  (saith  the  miracle,)  there  appeared  one  a  bias- 
to  him  by  night,  in  white  apparel,  bidding  him  to  watch  and  pray,  j£ous 
and  put  his  trust  in  God  and  our  Lady,  and  holy  St.  Thomas.  In 
conclusion,  the  miracle  thus  fell  out :  the  next  day  at  evening,  the 
man  rubbing  his  eye-lids,  began  to  feel  his  eyes  to  be  restored  again ; 
first,  in  a  little ;  after,  in  a  greater  measure ;  so  that  one  was  of  a 
grey  colour,  the  other  was  black :  and  here  was  one  miracle  rung. 
After  this  followed  another  miracle  also  upon  the  same  person  ;  for, 
going  but  the  space  of  four  miles,  when  his  eyes  were  restored,  he 
chanced  in  like  manner  to  rub  the  parts  where  he  had  been  muti-  a  false 
lated,  which  immediately  on  the  same  (to  use  the  words  of  my  p"de™ 
story)  were  to  him  by  degrees  restored,  and  this  he  permitted miracle- 
every  one  to  ascertain,  and  shamed  not  to  deny  ;  insomuch  that  he,  -f 
first  coming  up  to  St.  Thomas,  at  London,  was  received  with  joy 
of  the  bishop  of  Durham  ;  who,  then  sending  to  the  burghers  of 
Bedford  for  the  truth  of  the  matter,  received  from  them  again 
letters  testimonial,  wherein  the  citizens  there  (saith  this  fabulous 
festival)  confirmed,  first  to  the  bishop,  then  to  the  covent  of  Canter- 
bury, the  relation  of  this  to  be  as  hath  been  told.  This  one  miracle, 
gentle  reader  !  so  shameless  and  impudent,  I  thought  here  to  express, 
th.it  by  this  one  thou  mightest  judge  of  all  the  residue  of  his  miracles; 
ani  by  the  residue  thereof  mightest  judge,  moreover,  of  the  filthy 
wickedness  of  all  these  lying  monks  and  cloisterers,  who  count  it  a 
light  sport  so  impudently  to  deceive  the  simple  souls  of  Christ's 
church  with  trifling  lies  and  dreaming  fables.  Wherefore,  as  I  said, 
if  the  holy  sainting  of  Thomas  Becket  standeth  upon  no  other  thing 
but  upon  his  miracles,  what  credit  is  to  be  given  thereto?  and  upon 
whaW  weak  ground  his  shrine  so  long  hath  stood,  by  this  may 
easily  be  seen.  Furthermore,  another  fable  as  notable  as  this,  and 
no  less  worthy  of  the  whetstone,  we  read  in  the  story  of  Gervasius ; 
namely,  that  Thomas  Becket  appearing  to  a  certain  priest,  named 
rJ  homas,  declared  to  him,  that  he  had  so  brought  to  pass,  that  all  the 
Lames  of  the  monks  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  with  the  names  of 

(1)  Ex  Historia  Mor.aohi  Cant,  de  Miraculis  Becketi  Thornae. 
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Henry  ii.  the  priests  and  clerks,  and  with  the  families  belonging  to  that  city 
A.D.  and  church  of  Canterbury,  were  written  in  the  Book  of  Life.1 
1170.  But  whatsoever  is  to  be  thought  of  his  miracles,  or  howsoever  the 
testimony  of  the  school  of  Paris,  or  of  these  ancient  times,  went  with 
him  or  against  him  ;  certain  it  is,  that  this  anthem  or  collect,  lately 
collected  and  primered  in  his  praise,  is  blasphemous,  and  derogateth 
from  the  praise  of  Him,  to  whom  only  all  praise  and  honour  are  due, 
where  it  is  said  : 2 

"  For  the  blood  of  Thomas, 

Which  he  for  thee  did  spend, 
Grant  us,  Christ,  to  climb 

Where  Thomas  did  ascend  :  " 

wherein  is  a  double  lie  contained ;  first,  that  he  died  for  Christ ; 
secondly,  that  if  he  had  so  done,  yet  that  his  blood  could  purchase 
heaven. ;  which  thing  neither  Paul  nor  any  of  the  apostles  durst  ever 
challenge  to  themselves,  for  if  any  man's  blood  could  bring  us  to 
heaven,  then  the  blood  of  Christ  was  shed  in  vain. 

And  thus  much  touching  the  testimony  or  censure  of  certain 
ancient  times  concerning  the  cause  of  Thomas  Becket,  in  the  expli- 
cation of  whose  history  I  have  now  stood  the  longer  (exceeding 
peradventure  in  over-much  prolixity),  to  the  intent  that  his  cause 
being  fully  opened  to  the  world,  and  duly  weighed  on  every  part, 
men's  minds  thereby,  long  deceived  by  ignorance,  might  come  unto 
the  more  perfect  certainty  of  the  truth  thereof,  and  thereby  judge 
more  surely  what  is  to  be  received,  and  what  to  be  refused.  Where, 
by  the  way,  is  to  be  noted  out  of  the  testimony  of  Rob.  Cricke- 
ladensis,  that  which  in  him  I  find ;  namely,  that  the  peers  and  nobles 
of  this  land,  near  about  the  king,  gave  out  in  straight  charge,  upon 
pain  of  death,  and  confiscating  of  all  their  goods,  that  no  man  should 
be  so  hardy  as  to  name  Thomas  Becket  to  be  a  martyr,  or  to  preach 
of  his  miracles. 

After  the  death  of  Thomas  Becket,  the  king  fearing  the  pope's 
wrath  and  curse  to  be  laid  upon  him  (whereunto  Louis,  the  French 
The  king  king,  also  helped  what  he  could  to  set  the  matter  forward),  sent  to 
serideth    Rome  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  with  certain  other  bishops  and  arch- 

to  Rome.  tr  1  •  i      1  i  1  • 

deacons,  unto  the  pope  with  his  excuse,  which  the  pope  would  in 
no  wise  hear.  And  afterwards,  other  messengers  being  sent,  whom 
some  of  the  cardinals  received,  it  was  showed  to  them  that  on  Good 
Friday  (being  then  near  at  hand)  the  pope  of  custom  was  used  to 
assoil,  or  to  curse,  and  that  it  was  noised,  how  the  king  of  England 
with  his  bishops  should  be  cursed,  and  his  land  interdicted,  and  that 
they  should  be  put  in  prison.3  After  this,  certain  of  the  cardinals 
showed  the  pope,  that  the  messengers  had  power  to  swear  to  the 
pope,  that  the  king  should  obey  his  punishment  and  penance,  which 
was  taken  both  of  the  king  and  the  archbishop  of  York ;  so  that  in 
the  same  day  the  pope  cursed  the  deed-doers,  with  such  as  were  of 
their  consent,  who  either  aided  or  harboured  them.  Concerning 
these  deed-doers,  it  is  touched  briefly  before,  how  they  fled  unto 

(1)  Ex  Gervas.  fol.  6. 

(2)  "  Tu  per  Thomae  sanguinem,  quern  pro  te  impends, 

Fac  nos  Christe  scandere,  quo  Thomas  ascendit.'' 

(3)  Ex  Libro  Annotationum  Historicarum  manuscripto,  J.  Skenii. 
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Yorkshire,  lying  in  Knaresborough;  who  after  having  in  penance  to  iienryii 
go  in  linsey-wolsey  barefoot  (with  fasting  and  prayer)  to  Jerusalem,  ~]~^ 
by  reason  of  this  hard  penance  are  said  to  have  died  a  few  years  after.  U72. 

The  king's  ambassadors  lying,  as  is  said,  in  Rome,  could  find  no  The  pe- 
grace  nor  favour  for  a  long  time  at  the  pope's  hands.    At  length,  °rf 
with  much  ado,  it  was  agreed  that  two  cardinals  should  be  sent  down  knights, 
to  inquire  out  the  matter  concerning  those  who  were  consenting  to  4^?**. 
Becket's  death.    The  king,  perceiving  what  was  preparing  at  Rome, 
neither  being  yet  certain  whereto  the  intent  of  the  pope  and  coming 
down  of  the  cardinals  would  tend,   in  the  mean  time  addressed 
himself  with  a  great  power  to  enter  into  Ireland,  giving  in  charge  and 
commandment,  as  Hoveden  writeth,  that  no  bringer  of  any  brief  or 
letter  should  come  over  into  England,  or  pass  out  of  the  realm  (of 
what  degree  or  condition  soever  he  were),  without  special  license 
and  assurance  that  he  would  bring  nothing  that  should  be  prejudicial 
to  the  realm. 

This  order  being  set  and  ordained,  the  king,  with  four  hundred 
great  ships,  taketh  his  journey  to  Ireland,  where  he  subdued  in  short  iEed 
time  the  whole  land  unto  him,  which  at  that  time  was  governed  under  England- 
divers  kings  to  the  number  of  five,  of  whom  four  submitted  them- 
selves unto  the  said  King  Henry ;  the  fifth,  who  was  the  king  of 
Connaught,  denied  to  be  subdued,  keeping  himself  in  woods  and 
marshes. 

In  the  mean  season,  while  the  king  was  thus  occupied  in  Ireland, 
the  two  cardinals  who  were  sent  from  the  pope,  namely,  Theodine 
and  Albert,  were  come  to  Normandy.  Unto  them  the  king  the 
next  year  following  resorted  about  the  month  of  October,  a.d.  1172.  A.D.1172 
But  before  this  (during  the  time  of  the  king's  being  in  Ireland),  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  Joceline,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  had  sent  to 
Rome,  and  procured  their  absolution  from  the  pope.  The  king 
returning  out  of  Ireland,  by  Wales,  into  England,  and  from  thence 
to  Normandy,  there  made  his  purgation  before  the  pope's  legates,  as 
touching  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  Becket ;  to  the  which  he  sware 
he  was  neither  aiding  nor  consenting,  but  only  that  he  spake  rigorous 
words  against  him,  for  that  his  knights  would  not  avenge  him  against 
the  said  Thomas  ;  for  the  which  cause  this  penance  was  enjoined  him  Appendi* 
under  his  oath : 

First,  That  he  should  send  so  much  into  the  Holy  Land  as  would  The 
find  two  hundred  knights  or  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  that  land.  penance 

Item,  That  from  Christmas-day  next  following,  he  should  set  Jl^thof 
forth  in  his  own  person  to  fight  for  the  Holy  Land,  the  space  of  Becket. 
three  years  together,  unless  he  should  be  otherwise  dispensed  withal 
by  the  pope. 

Item,  That  if  he  would  make  his  journey  into  Spain  (as  his 
present  necessity  did  require),  there  he  should  fight  against  the 
Saracens,  and  as  long  as  he  should  there  abide,  so  long  space  might 
he  take  in  prolonging  his  journey  toward  Jerusalem. 

Item,  That  he  should  not  hinder,  nor  cause  to  be  hindered,  any 
appellations  made  to  the  pope  of  Rome. 

Item,  That  neither  he  nor  his  son  should  depart  or  dissever  from 
Pope  Alexander,  or  from  his  catholic  successors,  so  long  as  they 
snould  account  him  or  his  son  for  kings  catholic. 
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Henry  ii.     Item,  That  the  goods  and  possessions  taken  from  the  church  of 
A.  D.  Canterbury  should  be  restored  again,  fully  and  amply,  as  they  stood 
1174.  the  year  before  Thomas  Becket  departed  the  realm;  and  that  free 
liberty  should  be  granted,  to  all  such  as  were  outlawed  for  Becket's 
cause,  to  return  again. 

Item,  That  the  aforesaid  customs  and  decrees,  by  him  established 
against  the  church,  should  be  extinct  and  repealed^  (such  only  excepted 
as  concerned  his  own  person,  &c.)  besides  other  secret  fastings  and 
alms  enjoined  him. 

All  these  former  conditions  the  king  with  his  son  did  both  agree  unto, 
debasing  himself  in  such  sort  of  submission  before  the  two  cardinals, 
by  the  occasion  whereof  the  cardinals  took  no  little  glory,  using  this 
verse  of  the  Psalm  : — "  Which  looketh  upon  the  earth,  and  maketh 
it  to  tremble ;  which  toucheth  the  hills  and  they  smoke.111  More- 
Appendui  over,  it  is  mentioned  in  histories  of  the  said  king,  that  a  little  after 
William,  king  of  Scots,  with  his  army  had  made  a  rode  into 
the  realm,  he,  returning  out  of  Normandy  into  England,  came  first  to 
Henry  ii  Canterbury ;  who,  by  the  way,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  sight  of 
goeth  on '  Becket's  church,  lighting  off  his  horse,  and  putting  off  his  shoes, 

age  with 

went  barefoot  to  his  tomb,  whose  steps  were  found  bloody  through 
steps  to  *ne  roughness  of  the  stones.  And  not  only  that,  but  also  he 
Becket's  received  further  penance,  by  every  monk  of  the  cloister  a  certain 
tomb.  discipline  of  a  rod.  By  which  so  great  dejection  of  the  king  (if  it 
Appendix,  were  true),  thou  mayest  see  the  blind  and  lamentable  superstition  and 
ignorance  of  those  days.2  If  it  were  pretensed  (as  might  so  be  in 
time  of  war,  to  get  the  hearts  of  the  people),  yet  mayest  thou,  learned 
reader,  see  what  slavery  kings  and  princes  were  brought  into  at  that 
a.d.1174.  time  under  the  pope's  clergy.  The  same  year  (as  Hoveden  writeth), 
which  was  a.d.  1174,  the  whole  city  of  Canterbury  was  almost  all 
ofcan-7  consumed  with  fire,  and  the  said  minster-church  clean  burnt. 
Jgjjjy  The  next  year  ensuing,  which  was  a.d.  1175,  a  convocation  of 
con-  bishops  was  holden  at  Westminster,  by  Richard,  archbishop  of 
wiSfnre.  Canterbury.  In  that  conventicle  all  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  the 
a.d.1175.  province  of  Canterbury  and  of  York  being  present,  determined,  as  had 
ve?Sy°"  Deen  d°ne  a  ntt^e  before  in  the  days  of  King  Henry  I.  a.d.  1113, 
tetween  about  the  obedience  that  York  should  do  to  Canterbury ;  that  is, 
of  Canter-  W  hether  the  archbishop  of  York  might  bear  his  cross  in  the  diocese 
theyseaend  of  Canterbury  or  not  ?  whereof  something  was  touched  before  in  the 
ThJutter  f°rmer  process  of  this  history.  Also  about  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln, 
appealeth  of  Coventry  of  Worcester,  and  of  Hereford,  whether  these  churches 
me/to"  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  York  or  not  ?  &c.  Upon 
shop  of  these  and  other  like  matters  rose  such  controversy  between  these  two 
Rome,  sees,  that  the  one  appealed  the  other  to  the  presence  of  the  bishop 
Appendix,  of  Rome. 

In  these  and  such  like  causes,  how  much  better  had  it  been  if  the 
supremacy  had  remained  more  near  in  the  king's  hands  at  home, 
whereby  not  only  much  labour  and  travail  had  been  saved,  but  also 
the  great  and  wakeful  expenses  bestowed  at  Rome  might,  with  much 
more  fruit  and  thank,  have  been  converted  to  their  ernes  and  flocks 
committed  unto  them,  and  also,  perchance,  their  cause,  not  less  indif- 
ferently heard,  at  least  more  speedily  might  have  been  decided.  But 

Quadrilogo.  (2)  Ex  Rogero  Hovedeno,  Quadrilogo,  et  aliis. 
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to  the  purpose  again.    In  this  controversy  divers  of  the  archbishop  Henryii. 
of  York's  clergy,  such  as  were  of  Gloucester,  belonging  to  the  church  ^  j) 
of  St.  Oswald,  were  excommunicated  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1175. 
because  they,  being  summoned,  refused  to  appear  before  him,  &c.  The 
At  length  the  same  year,  which  was  a.d.  1175,  there  was  a  cardinal  gter^_o£ 
sent  down  from  Rome  by  the  king's  procurement,  who  studied  to  waid  in 
settle  a  peace  between  the  two  archbishops.    Whereupon,  this  Way  cester  ex- 
of  agreement  was  taken,  by  means  of  the  king,  at  Winchester,  that,  n°™™£~ 
as  touching  the  church  of  St.  Oswald,  at  Gloucester,  the  archbishop  of  Agree- 
Canterbury  should  cease  his  claim  thereon,  molesting  the  see  of  York  ^ween 
no  more  therein  ;  also,  that  he  should  absolve  again  the  clerks  thereof,  bhJ*rpclJ"f 
whom  he  had  excommunicated  before.    And,  as  concerning  the  canter- 
bearing  of  the  cross  and  all  other  matters,  it  was  referred  to  the  York!"1 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  to  other  bishops  in  France,  so  that  for  five 
years  a  league  or  truce  was  taken  betwixt  them,  till  they  should  have 
a  full  determination  of  their  cause. 

The  next  year  following,  the  aforesaid  King  Henry  II.,  dividing  A.D.mc. 
the  realm  of  England  into  six  parts,  ordained  upon  every  part  three  ofLsfee 
justices  of  assize.    The  circuit  or  limitation  of  these  justices  was  thus  f^sTi 
disposed — The  first  upon  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Hun-  circuits 
tingdonshire,  Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Essex,  Hertfordshire : 
The  second  upon  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  Stam- 
f  >rdshire,  Warwickshire,  Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire :  The 
third  upon  Kent,  Surrey,  Southamptonshire,  Sussex,  Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire  :    The   fourth   upon    Herefordshire,  Gloucestershire, 
W orcestershire,  Salopshire :  The  fifth  upon  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire, 
Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  Cornwall :  The  sixth  upon  Everikeshire;3 
Richmondshire,  Lancaster,  Copland,  Westmoreland,  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland. 

In  the  same  year  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  made  three 
archdeacons  in  his  diocese,  whereas  before  there  was  but  one.1 
About  this  time  also  it  was  granted  by  the  king  to  the  pope's  legate, 
that  a  clerk  should  not  be  called  before  a  temporal  judge,  except 
for  offence  in  the  forest,  or  for  his  lay  fee  that  he  holdeth. 

Item,  that  no  archbishopric,  bishopric,  or  abbey,  should  remain  in 
the  king's  hands  over  one  year  without  great  cause.    It  chanced  the  a  Mvo 
same  year  that  this  was  done,  that  there  was  at  Canterbury  one  tention  " 
elected  to  be  abbot  in  the  house  of  St.  Austin,  named  Albert,  who  Smirch- 
made  great  labour  and  suit  unto  the  archbishop  that  he  would  come  Jj^P, 
to  his  church,  and  there  consecrate  him  abbot  of  St.  Austin  ;2  to  whom  abbot  of 
the  archbishop  sent  word  again,  that  he  was  not  bound  to  come  to  tvuy.er 
him,  but  rather  that  the  other  should  repair  to  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Canterbury,  there  to  receive  his  consecration.  Whereupon, 
controversy  arising  between  ihem,  the  aforesaid  newly  elect  appealed 
to  the  audience  of  the  pope,  and  so  laboured  up  himself  to  Rome ; 
where  he  so  handled  the  matter,  (by  what  means  I  cannot  tell,  unless 
with  his  golden  bottle,  wherewith  he  quenched  the  pope's  thirsty 
soul,  for  abbots  never  travel  lightly  without  fat  purses  to  Rome,)  that 
with  short  dispatch  he  procured  letters  from  Alexander  the  pope,  to 
Roger,  bishop  of  Worcester ;  signifying  to  him,  that  he  had  given 


'  I)  Ex  epitome  Matth.  Paiis.  et  aliarvrm  historiarum. 

!2'  Where  was  here  the  precept  of  the  gospel,  "  He  that  will  be  greatest  among  you  let  him  be 
an  underling  to  others  V  (3)  "  Everikeshire,"  Yorkshire,  from  Eboracum.— Ei>. 
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in  charge  and  commandment  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
A.d.   behalf  of  his  dear  son  Albert,  that  he  should  consecrate  him  within 
1176.  his  own  monastery,  which  monastery  properly  and  solely,  without 
The  tenor  mediation,  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome ;  and  so  likewise 
*  *Jj     should  do  to  his  successors  after  him,  without  any  exaction  of  obedi- 
letter  to   ence  of  them.    Which  thing,  further  he  said,  if  the  archbishop  would 
ofWo£°P  refuse  to  do  within  the  term  appointed,  that  then  he  the  aforesaid 
cester.     bishop  of  Worcester  should,  by  the  authority  committed  unto  him, 
execute  the  same,  all  manner  of  appellation  or  other  decree,  what- 
soever should  come,  notwithstanding.    This  letter  being  obtained, 
the  abbot  that  would  be,  returneth  home,  supposing  with  himself  all 
things  to  be  sure.    The  archbishop  understanding  the  case,  and 
seeing  himself  to  be  so  straitly  charged,  and  yet  loth  to  yield  and 
stoop  to  the  abbot,  took  to  him  policy  where  authority  would  not 
serve ;  and  both  to  save  himself,  and  yet  to  disappoint  the  abbot,  he 
watched  a  time  when  the  abbot  was  about  the  business  of  his  house, 
and  coming  the  same  time  to  the  monastery,  as  he  was  commanded 
to  do,  with  all  things  appointed  that  to  such  a  business  appertained, 
he  called  for  the  abbot,  pretending  no  less  than  to  give  him  his 
consecration.    The  abbot,  being  called  for,  was  not  at  home ;  the 
archbishop,  feigning  himself  not  a  little  grieved  at  his  labour  and  good 
will  so  lost,  departed,  as  one  in  whom  no  ready  diligence  was  lacking, 
if  in  case  that  the  abbot  had  been  at  home.    Whereupon  the  abbot 
being  thus  disappointed,  was  fain  to  fill  his  silver  flagons  afresh,  and 
make  a  new  course  to  Rome  to  his  father,  the  pope,  from  whom  he 
received  his  consecration,  and  so  came  home  again,  with  as  much  wit 
as  he  went  forth,  but  not  with  so  much  money,  peradventure,  as  he 
went  withal. 

We  have  declared  a  little  before,  touching  the  acts  and  doings  of 
this  Pope  Alexander  III.,  how  he  had  brought  the  emperor's  head 
under  his  foot  in  St.  Mark's  church  at  Venice,  at  which  time  and 
place  peace  was  concluded,  and  a  composition  made  between  the  pope 
and  the  said  Frederic  the  emperor ;  which  pacification  Roger 
i.d.1177.  Hoveden  and  Walter  Gisburn  refer  to  this  time,  a.d.  1177,  bringing 
in  two  several  letters  sent  from  the  said  Pope,  to  Richard,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  Roger,  archbishop  of  York,  and  Hugh,  bishop  of 
Durham.  Out  of  the  said  letters,  so  much  as  serveth  our  purpose, 
I  have  taken  and  here  inserted. 

The  Letter  of  Pope  Alexander,  sent  to  RoQ-er,  archbishop  of  York, 
and  to  the  bishop  of  Durham.1 

"  Alexander,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  his  reverend  brethren,  Roger, 
archbishop  of  York,  and  Hugh,  bishop  of  Durham,  greeting  and  apostolical 
blessing.  The  obsequy  and  service  of  your  kind  devotion,  which  hitherto  you 
are  known  to  have  given  both  devoutly  and  laudably  to  us  and  to  the  church, 
requireth  that  we  should  describe  to  you,  as  to  our  special  friends,  the  pro- 
sperous success  of  the  church,  and  let  you  know,  as  spiritual  children  of  the 
church,  what  hath  happened  to  the  same.  For  meet  it  is,  convenient,  and  also 
honest,  that  you,  whom  we  have  had  so  firm  and  sure  in  our  devotion,  should 
now  be  cherished  and  made  joyous  in  the  prosperity  of  us,  and  of  the  church." 


(1)  The  Latin  of  the  two  extracts  here  translated  by  our  author  may  be  found  in  the  Edition 
of  1563,  p.  68.— Ed. 
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And  about  the  end  of  the  epistle  it  followeth  thus  : —  Henry  u. 

"The  next  day  following,  which  was  the  feast  of  St.  James,  (the  said  emperor   A.  D 
so  requesting),  we  came  to  the  aforesaid  church  of  St.  Mark,  there  to  celebrate  1177. 
our  solemn  mass;  where,  as  we  were  corning  in  the  way,  the  said  emperor  met  A  meek 
us  without  the  church,  and  placing  us  again  on  his  right  hand,  brought  us  so  emperor, 
into  the  church.    After  the  mass  was  done,  placing  us  again  on  his  right  hand,  a"^a 
he  brought  us  to  the  church  door.    And  moreover,  when  we  should  take  oiyr  p0pe. 
palfrey,  he  held  our  stirrup,  exhibiting  to  us  such  honour  and  reverence,  as  his  The 
progenitors  were  wont  to  exhibit  to  our  predecessors.    Wherefore  these  shall  ®™J®™r 
be  to  incite  your  diligence  and  study  towards  us,  that  you  rejoice  with  us  and  t^e  p0pe's 
the  church  in  these  our  prosperous  successes,  and  also  that  you  shall  open  the  stirrup, 
same  effect  of  peace  to  other  devout  children  of  the  church ;  that  such  as  be 
touched  with  the  zeal  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  may  congratulate  and  rejoice 
also 'in  the  Lord  for  the  great  working  of  peace  which  he  hath  given. — Given 
ttt  Venice,  at  the  Rialto,  the  26th  cf  July." 

This  year  the  contention  revived  again,  spoken  of  a  little  before,  Appendix. 
between  the  two  archbishops  of  York  and  Canterbury,  the  occasion 
whereof  was  this ;  the  manner  and  practice  of  the  pope  is,  when  he 
beginneth  to  lack  money,  he  sendeth  some  limiting1  cardinal  abroad 
to  fetch  his  harvest  in.    So  there  came  this  year  into  England,  as 
lightly  few  years  were  without  them,  a  certain  cardinal  from  Rome, 
called  Hugo,  or,  as  Hoveden  nameth  him,  Hugezim,  who  would  needs 
keep  a  council  at  Westminster.    To  this  council  resorted  a  great  App^di, 
confluence,  about  the  middle  of  Lent,  of  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
doctors,  and  such  others  of  the  clergy.    As  every  one  was  there 
placed  in  his  order,  and  after  his  degree,  first  cometh  the  archbishop 
of  York,  named  Roger,  who,  thinking  to  prevent  the  other  arch- 
bishop, came  something  sooner,  and  straightway  placed  himself  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  cardinal.    Richard,  the  archbishop  of  Canter-  conten 
bury,  following  shortly  after,  and  seeing  the  first  place  taken  up, 
refuseth  to  take  the  second,  complaining  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  ^h- 
as  one  prejudicial  to  his  see.    bo,  while  the  one  would  not  rise,  and  who 
the  other  not  sit  down,  there  rose  no  small  contention  between  [Ktttie 
the  two.    The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  claimed  the  upper  seat  by  of 
the  pre-eminence  of  his  church  ;  contrary,  the  archbishop  of  York  the  car- 
alleged  for  him  the  old  decree  of  Gregory,  whereof  mention  is  made  m%'e 
before,  by  which  this  order  was  taken  between  the  two  metropolitans  Appendix- 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  that  whichever  of  them  two  should  be  first  in 
election,  he  should  have  the  pre-eminence  in  dignity  to  go  before  the 
other.    Thus  they,  contending  to  and  fro,  waxed  so  warm  in  words, 
that  at  last  they  turned  to  hot  blows.    How  strong  the  archbishop  of 
York  was  in  reason  and  argument,  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  stronger  at  the  arm's  end ;  whose  servants  being 
more  in  number,  like  valiant  men,  not  suffering  their  master  to  take 
such  a  foil,  so  prevailed  against  York  (sitting  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  cardinal),  that  they  plucked  him  down  from  the  hand  to  the  foot 
of  the  cardinal  upon  the  ground,  treading  and  trampling  upon  him 
with  their  feet,  that  marvel  it  was  he  escaped  with  life.    His  casule, 
chimer,  and  rochet,2  were  all  rent  and  torn  from  mV  back.    Here  no 
reason  would  take  place,  no  debating  would  serve,  no  praying  could 

(1)  Chaucer  uses  the  word  '  limitour'  to  express  a  friar,  who  had  a  license  to  beg  within  certain 
limits,  infra  p.  358.    See  Todd's  Johnson.— Ed. 

(2)  For  an  account  of  these  vestments  see  the  Appendix. — Ed. 
VOL.    II.  S 
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Henry ii.  be  heard,  such  clamour  and  tumult  were  there  m  the  house  among 
A  j)    ihem,  much  like  to  the  tumult  which  Virgil  describeth : — 
1 177  "  Ac  veluti  in  magno  populo,  cum  ssepe  coorta  est 

  Seditio,  saevitque  animis  ignobile  vulgus, 

Jamque  faces  et  saxa  volant,  furor  arma  ministrat."1 

Now,  as  the  first  part  of  this  description  doth  well  agree,  so  some 
peradventure  will  look  again,  that,  according  to  the  latter  part  also  of 
the  same,  my  lord  cardinal,  with  sageness  and  gravity  (after  the  man- 
ner of  the  old  Romans  standing  up),  should  have  ceased  and  allayed 
the  disturbance,  according  to  that  which  followeth  in  the  poet : — 

"  Turn  pietate  gravem  meritis  si  forte  virum  quern 
Conspexere,  silent,  arrectisque  auribus  astant : 
Ille  regit  mentes  dictis,  et  pectora  mulcet."* 

But  what  did  the  noble  Roman  cardinal  ?  Like  a  pretty  man  of 
his  hands,  but  a  prettier  man  of  his  feet,  standing  up  in  the  midst, 
and  seeing  the  house  in  such  a  broil,  committed  himself  to  flight, 
and,  as  Hoveden  writeth,  "  abscondit  se  a  facie  illorum."'1  The  next 
day  the  archbishop  of  York  bringeth  to  the  cardinal  his  rochet,  to 
bear  witness  what  injury  and  violence  he  had  sustained ;  appealing 
and  citing  up  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  certain  of  his  men, 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  And  thus  the  holy  council,  the  same  day  it 
was  begun,  brake  up  and  was  dissolved. 

SmSi     Under  the  reign  of  this  King  Henry  II.,  the  dominion  and  crown 
of  Henry  of  England  extended  so  far  as  hath  not  been  seen  in  this  realm  before 
him.    Histories  record  that  he  possessed  under  his  rule  and  jurisdic- 
Homage  tion,  first,  Scotland,  to  whom  William,  king  of  Scots,  with  all  the 
land.      lords  temporal  and  spiritual,  did  homage  both  for  them  and  for  their 
successors  (the  seal  whereof  remaineth  in  the  king's  treasury)  ;  as  also 
Ireland,  England,  Normandy,  Aquitaine,  Guienne,  &c.  to  the  Pyre- 
nean  mountains,  which  be  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  great  ocean 
Append;*,  in  the  British  Sea ;  being  also  protector  of  France,  to  whom  Philip 
the  French  king  yielded  both  himself  and  his  realm  wholly  to  his 
protect""  governance,  a.d.  1181.    Moreover,  he  was  offered  also  to  be  the 
ofFrance.  king  0f  Jerusalem,  by  the  patriarch  and  master  of  the  hospital  there ; 
kilTof    w^10'  being  then  distressed  by  the  sol  dan,  brought  him  the  keys  of 
jerusa-    their  city,  desiring  his  aid  against  the  infidels ;  which  offer  he  then 
roflsSh  refused,  alleging  the  great  charge  which  he  had  at  home,  and  the 
H-         rebellion  of  his  sons,  which  might  happen  in  his  absence. 

And  here  the  old  histories  find  a  great  fault  with  the  king  for  his 
robe"01  refusal ;  declaring  that  to  be  the  cause  of  God's  plagues,  which  after 
ensued  upon  him  by  his  children,  as  the  patriarch,  in  his  oration, 
being  offended  with  the  king,  prophesied  should  so  happen  to  him 
the  cause  f°r  the  same  cause ;  which  story,  if  it  be  true,  it  may  be  a  lesson  to 
good  princes,  not  to  deny  their  necessary  help  to  their  distressed 
neighbours,  especially  the  cause  appertaining  unto  God.3 

(1)  Virg.  Mn.  I.  148. 
"  As  when  in  tumults  rise  the  ignoble  crowd, 

Mad  are  their  motions  and  their  tongues  are  loud: 
And  stones  and  brands  in  rattling  vollies  fly, 
And  all  the  rustic  arms  that  fury  can  supply  " 

(2)  "  If  then  some  grave  and  pious  man  appear, 
They  hush  their  noise  and  lend  a  listening  ear: 
He  soothes  with  sober  words  their  angry  mood, 
And  quenches  their  innate  desire  of  blood." — Drydcm 

(3)  Ex  Polychro.    Ex  Giraldo  Cambrensi. 
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The  wisdom,  discretion,  manhood,  and  riches  of  this  prince  were  Henry ri. 
so  spread  and  renowned  through  all  quarters,  that  messages  came  from   A  jj 
Emmanuel,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  Frederic,  emperor  of  Rome,  ngi. 
and  William,  archbishop  of  Treves  in  Almain,  from  the  duke  of  —  s« 
Saxony,  and  from  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  also  from  the  French  Jppmdut- 
king,  upon  determination  of  great  questions  and  strifes,  to  ask  counsel 
and  determination  thereof  of  this  King  Henry,  as  of  one  most  wise, 
and  schoolmaster  of  all  wisdom  and  justice,  to  have  solution  of  their 
questions  and  doubts.    Moreover,  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  and  Henry  n. 
Sancho,  king  of  Navarre,  being  in  strife  for  certain  castles  and  other  [JjJJJJ 
possessions,  submitted  them,  of  their  free  accord,  and  by  their  oath,  jj?^0 
to  abide  the  award  of  this  King  Henry;  who  made  award  and  pleased 
them  both ;  whereby  it  is  to  be  presupposed,  that  this  king,  to  whom 
other  princes  did  so  resort,  as  to  their  arbiter  and  deciser,  did  not  attend 
either  to  any  sloth  or  vicious  living.    Wherefore  it  may  seem  that 
the  acts  of  this  prince  were  not  so  vicious  as  some  monkish  writers 
do  describe. 

Among  many  other  things  in  this  king  memorable,  this  one  is  to 
be  noted  (follow  it  who  can),  that  he  reigned  five  and  thirty  years, 
and  having  such  wars  with  his  enemies,  yet  never  upon  his  subjects 
put  any  tribute  or  tax,  nor  yet  upon  the  spiritualty  first-fruits  and 
appropriations  of  benefices.    Belike  they  were  not  known,  or  else 
not  used.    And  yet  his  treasure  after  his  death,  weighed  by  King 
Richard,  his  son,  amounted  to  above  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
besides  jewels,  precious  stones,  and  household  furniture.    Of  theThetrea- 
which  substance  eleven  thousand  pounds  came  to  him  by  the  death  of  King°f 
Roger,  archbishop  of  York,  wrho  had  procured  a  bull  of  the  pope,  Henl'yIL 
that  if  any  priest  died  within  his  province  without  testament,  then  he  Acovet- 
should  have  all  his  goods.    And  shortly  after  the  archbishop  died,  bishop!'1' 
and  the  king  had  all  his  goods,  which  extended,  as  is  said,  to  eleven 
thousand  pounds,  besides  plate,  a.d.  1181. 

But  as  there  is  no  felicity  or  wealth  in  this  mortal  world  so  perfect, 
which  is  not  darkened  with  some  cloud  of  encumbrance  and  adversity; 
so  it  happened  to  this  king,  that  among  his  other  princely  successes, 
this  incommodity  followed  him  withal,  that  his  sons  rebelled  and 
stood  in  armour  against  him,  taking  the  part  of  the  French  king 
against  their  father.  First,  at  the  coronation  of  Henry,  his  son, 
whom  the  father  joined  with  him  as  king,  he  being  both  father  and 
king,  took  upon  him  (that  notwithstanding)  as  but  a  steward,  and  set 
down  the  first  dish  as  sewer  unto  his  son,  renouncing  the  name  of  a 
king.  At  what  time  the  aforesaid  archbishop  of  York,  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  young  king,  said,  "  Sir,  ye  have  great  cause  this  day 
to  joy,  for  there  is  no  prince  in  the  world  that  hath  such  an  officer  this 
day,"1  &c.  And  the  young  king  disdaining  his  words,  said,  "  My  Pride  de- 
father  is  not  dishonoured  in  this  doing,  for  I  am  a  king  and  a  queen's  2™  yeth 
son,  and  so  is  not  he."  And  not  only  this,  but  afterwards  he  also 
persecuted  his  father ;  and  so,  in  his  youth,  when  he  had  reigned  but 
a  few  years,  died,  teaching  us  what  is  the  price  and  reward  of  breaking 
the  just  commandment  of  God. 

After  him  likewise  Richard  his  son  (who  was  called  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion)  rebelled  against  his  father;  and  also  John,  his  youngest  son, 
did  not  much  degenerate  from  the  steps  of  his  brethren  •  insomuch 
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Henryii.  that  this  aforesaid  Richard,  like  an  unkind  child,  persecuting  and 
^  jy    taking  part  against  his  father,  brought  him  to  such  distress  of  body 
11S9.  and  mind,  that  for  thought  of  heart  he  fell  into  an  ague,  and  within 
four  days  departed,  a.d.  1189,  after  he  had  reigned  five  and  thirty 
Hen% n"  years ;  whose  corpse  as  it  was  carried  to  be  buried,  Richard  his  son 
tedby'his  coming  by  the  way  and  meeting  it,  and  beginning  for  compassion  to 
Hisdeath,  weep,  the  blood  brast  incontinent  out  of  the  nose  of  the  king  at  the 
HowVife"  commg  °f  ms  son'  thereby  a  certain  demonstration  how  he 

king,  be-  was  the  onl}T  author  of  his  death. 

Sedative  After  the  reign  and  death  of  which  king,  his  children  after  him, 
coming  of  Wortliilv  rewarded  for  their  unnaturalness  against  their  father,  lacking 

nis  son.  »  o  7  o 

the  success  which  their  father  had,  lost  all  beyond  the  sea  that  their 
father  had  got  before. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  the  death 
of  Thomas  Becket ;  whose  death  (as  is  aforesaid)  happened  in  the 
days  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  ;  which  pope,  usurping  the  keys  of 
ecclesiastical  regiment  one  and  twenty  years,  or,  as  Gisburn  writeth, 
three  and  twenty  years,  governed  the  church  with  much  tumult ; 
striving  and  contending  with  Frederic  the  emperor ;  not  shaming, 
like  a  most  proud  Lucifer,  to  tread  with  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  the 
said  emperor,  as  is  above  described. 

This  pope,  among  many  other  acts,  had  certain  councils,  as  is 
tartly  before  touched,  some  in  France,  some  at  Rome,  in  Lateran  ; 
by  whom  it  was  decreed,  that  no  archbishop  should  receive  the  pall, 
unless  he  should  first  swear  obedience,  a.d.  1179;  concerning  the 
solemnity  of  which  pall,  for  the  order  and  manner  of  giving  and 
taking  the  same  with  obedience  to  the  pope,  as  it  is  contained  in  their 
u  own  words,  I  thought  it  good  to  set  it  forth  unto  thee,  that  thou 
mayest  well  consider  and  understand  their  doings  therein. 

The  form  and  manner,  how  and  by  what  words,  the  pope  is  wont  to 
give  the  pall  unto  the  archbishop.1 

To  the  honour1  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  blessed  Mary,  the  Virgin,  and  of 
blessed  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  of  our  lord  Pope  N.  and  of  the  holy  church  of 
Rome,  and  also  of  the  church  of  N.  committed  to  your  charge,  we  give  to  you 
the  pall  taken  from  the  body2  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  fulness  of  the  office  pontifical, 
which  you  may  wear  within  your  own  church,  upon  certain  days,4  which  be 
expressed  in  the  privileges  of  the  said  church,  granted  by  the  see  apostolic. 

NOTES   UPON   THE  SAME. 

1.  "  To  the  honour,''  &c.  With  what  confidence  durst  the  pope  couple  the 
honour  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  honour  of  Mary,  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  the 
pope,  and  of  the  Romish  church  all  together,  if  he  had  not  been  a  pre- 
sumptuous Lucifer,  equalling  himself  not  only  with  such  saints,  but  also  even 
with  him  who  is  God  alone,  to  be  blessed  for  ever? 

2.  "  Taken  from  the  body,"  &c.  If  St.  Peter's  body  be  not  all  consumed,  let 
him  show  it  if  he  can.  If  he  cannot  show  it,  how  then  is  this  pall  taken  from 
the  body  of  St.  Peter?  or  if  he  mean  it  to  be  of  St.  Peter's  own  wearing,  then 
belike  St.  Peter  had  a  goodly  wardrobe  of  palls,  when  every  archbishop  in  all 
Christendom  receiveth  from  the  pope  a  divers  pall. 

3.  "  As  a  fulness  of  the  office,"  &c.    Rather  he  might  say,  the  fulness  of  his 
Si,e     own  purse,  when  archbishops  paid  so  sweetly  for  it ;  insomuch  that  Jacobus,  the 

£?j*ndix.  archbishop  of  Mentz  (as  is  above  touched,  p.  109),  a  little  before  in  the  council  of 

(1)  "  Ad  honorem  omnipotentis  Dei,  et  beatae  Mariae  Virginis,  et  beatorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  et 
domini  nostri  N.  Papae,  et  sanctae  Romanae  ecclesiae,  necnon  N.  ecclesiae  tibi  commissas,  tradimus 
tibi  pallium  de  corpore  beati  Petri  sumptum,  plenitudinem  pontificals  officii,  ut  utaris  eo  infra 
ecclesiam  tuani  certis  diebus,  qui  exprimuntur  in  privileges  tibi  ab  apostolica  sede  concessis." 
t Nearly  verbatim  iu  WiUdns's  Cone  f   li>9,  and  Antiq.  Brit.  an.  1501.— Ed.] 
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Basil,  where  the  price  was  wont  to  be  but  ten  thousand  florins,  could  not  obtain  Henry  n 

it  without  seven  and  twenty  thousand  florins.1   

4.  "Upon  certain  days,"  &c.  This  difference  there  was  between  the  pope  A..D. 
and  other  archbishops  :  the  pope  might  wear  the  pall  at  all  times,  and  in  1 189 
all  places,  at  his  pleasure  ;  archbishops  might  not  wear  it  but  upon  certain  days, 
and  in  their  church  only,  within  their  province.  Moreover  this  pall  should  not 
be  asked  but  with  great  instance,  and  within  three  months ;  without  which  pall 
he  is  not  to  be  named  archbishop,  but  may  be  deposed,  having  it  not  after  three 
months ;  and  the  same  pall  must  also  be  buried  with  him  when  he  dieth ;  and 
when  it  is  given,  some  privilege  must  be  given  withal,  or  the  old  renewed. 

In  like  manner  proceedeth  the  oatli  of  every  bishop  swearing  obe 
dience  to  the  pope  in  words  as  followeth  :2 — 

"  I,  N,,  bishop  of  N.,  from  this  hour  henceforth,  will  be  faithful  and  obedient 
to  blessed  St.  Peter,  and  to  the  holy  apostolic  church  of  Rome,  and  to  my  Lord 
A7.,  the  pope.    I  shall  be  in  no  council,  nor  help  either  with  my  consent  or 
deed,  whereby  either  of  them,  or  any  member  of  them,  may  be  impaired,  or 
whereby  they  may  be  taken  with  any  evil  taking.     The  council  which  they 
shall  commit  to  me,  either  by  themselves,  or  by  messenger,  or  by  their  letters, 
wittingly  or  willingly  I  shall  utter  to  none  to  their  hindrance  and  damage.    To  This  was 
the  retaining  and  maintaining  the  papacy  of  Rome,  and  the  regalities  of  thatmade 
St.  Peter,  I  shall  be  an  aider  (so  mine  order  be  saved)  against  all  persons.  Becket  to 
The  legate  of  the  apostolic  see,  both  in  going  and  coming,  I  shall  honourably  g^^ish" 
treat  and  help  in  all  necessities.    Being  called  to  a  synod,  I  shall  be  ready  to  slain! 
come,  unless  I  be  let  by  some  lawful  and  canonical  impeachment.    The  palace 
of  the  apostles  every  third  year  I  shall  visit  either  by  myself  or  my  messenger, 
except  otherwise  being  licensed  by  the  see  apostolic.    All  such  possessions  as 
belong  to  the  table  and  diet  of  my  bishopric,  I  shall  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor 
lay  to  mortgage,  nor  lease  out,  nor  remove  away  by  any  manner  of  means, 
without  the  consent  and  knowledge  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  :3  so  God  help  me 
and  the  holy  gospels  of  God. 

A  NOTE  UPON  THE  SAME. 

Hereby  thou  hast  by  the  way,  gentle  reader,  to  note  and  consider,  among 
other  things  which  here  may  be  understood,  that  since  the  time  the  oath  began 
to  be  laid  and  thrust  upon  bishops,  all  general  councils  began  to  lose  their 
liberty.  For,  how  could  any  freedom  remain  for  men  to  speak  their  knowledge 
in  redress  of  things,  being  by  their  oath  so  bound  to  the  pope  to  speak  nothing 
but  on  his  side,  to  maintain  the  papacy  and  the  church  of  Rome  in  all  times 
and  places  ?  Conjecture  by  thyself,  christian  reader,  what  more  is  hereby  to  be 
considered. 

Besides  this,  it  was  also  decreed  in  the  said  council  at  Rome  of 
three  hundred  and  ten  bishops,  by  Pope  Alexander,  "  That  no  man 
should  have  any  spiritual  promotion,  except  he  were  of  lawful  age, 
and  born  in  wedlock.  That  no  parish  church  should  be  void  above 
six  months.  That  none  in  orders  should  meddle  with  temporal 
business.  That  priests  should  have  but  one  benefice,  and  that  the 
bishops  should  be  charged  to  find  the  priest  a  living  till  he  be 
promoted.  That  open  usurers  should  not  communicate  at  Easter, 
nor  be  buried  within  the  churchyard.    That  nothing  should  be  taken 

(1)  Ex  libxo  gravaminum  nationis  Germanicaj.  [See  Appendix,  and  infra  vol.  iv.  p.  12. — Ed.] 
(2)  "Ego,N.,  Episcopus  N.,  ab hac  horain  antea  fidelis  et  obediens  ero  beato  Petro,  sanctseque  apo- 
stolicaa  Romanes  ecclesiag,et  domino  meo,  dom.  N.,  papae,  suisque  successoribus  canonice  intrantibus. 
Non  ero  in  consilio,  sen  auxilio,  consensu,  vel  facto,  ut  vitamperdant  aut  membrum,  seu  capian- 
tur  mala  captione.  Consilium  vero  quod  mihi  credituri  sunt,  per  se  aut  per  nuncium,  seu  literas 
ad  eorum  damnum,  me  sciente  nemini  pandam.  Papatum  Romanum  et  regalia  S.  Petri  adjutor  eis 
ero  ad  retinendum  et  defendendum,  salvo  meo  ordine,  contra  omnem  hominem.  Legatum  aposto- 
licae  sedis  in  eundo  et  redeundo  honorifice  tractabo,  et  in  suis  necessitatibus  adjuvabo.  Vocatus  ad 
synodum  veniam,  nisi  praepeditus  fuero  canonica  prsepeditione.  Apostolorum  limina  singulis 
trienniis  visitabo,  aut  per  me,  aut  per  meum  nuncium,  nisi  apostolica  absolvar  licentia.  Posses- 
siones  vero  ad  mensam  mei  episcopatus  pertinentes  non  vendam,  neque  donabo,  neque-  oppigno- 
rabo,  neque  de  novo  infeudabo,  nec  aliquo  modo  alienabo  inconsulto  Rom.  pontifice  :  sic  me  Deua 

adjuvet,  et  sancta  Dei  evangelia."    [Nearly  verbatim  in  Wilkins's  Cone.  ii.  199,  an.  1293,  and 

Antiq.  Britannicae  ad  an.  1501. — Ed.] 
(S)  And  how  be  not  those  bishops  then  perjured,  who,  at  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  set  and  let 

nut  a  great  part  of  their  possessions  from  their  successors? 
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Henry ii.  nor  be  buried  within  the  churchyard.    That  nothing  should  be  taken 
A.  D.  f°r  ministering  sacraments  or  burying.    Also,  that  every  cathedral 
1189.  church  should  have  a  master  to  teach  children  freely,  without  taking 
any  thing  for  the  same/' 

In  this  council  the  vow  of  chastity  was  obtruded  and  laid  upon 
priests.   Thomas  Becket,  also,  and  Bernard,  were  canonized  for  saints. 

During  the  reign  and  time  of  this  King  Henry  II.,  the  city  of 
Norwich  was  destroyed  and  burnt  by  the  men  of  Flanders.  Also 
the  towns  of  Leicester  and  Nottingham  were  wasted,  and  the  bur- 
gesses slain  by  the  earl  of  Ferrers.  The  town  of  Berwick  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Scots.  The  king  of  Scots  was  taken  in  war  by  the 
Englishmen,  a.d.  1174.  The  town  of  Huntingdon  was  taken  and 
burned.  The  town  of  Canterbury,  by  casualty  of  fire,  was  burnt 
with  all  the  churches,  especially  the  Trinity  church,  where  Becket  was 
worshipped,  in  the  same  year.  In  a.d  1170,  William,  king  of 
Scots,  with  David,  his  brother,  and  all  the  barons  of  the  realm,  did 
homage  to  the  king  of  England.  Ireland  was  made  subject  to 
England.  Decreed  in  a  council  in  Normandy,  that  no  boys  or 
children  should  possess  any  benefice.  A  council  of  Lateran  was 
holden  at  Rome,  where  were  three  and  thirty  articles  concluded, 
a.d.  1179.  The  French  king  came  in  pilgrimage  to  Thomas  Becket, 
the  king  of  England  meeting  him  by  the  way,  a.d.  1184.  After 
the  death  of  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  followed  after 
Thomas  Becket,  succeeded  Baldwin,  who,  of  a  Cistercian  monk 
shopaf  being  made  a  bishop,  is  said  never  to  eat  flesh  in  his  life.  A  certain 
bu?yer  poor  woman,  bare  and  lean,  meeting  him  in  the  street,  desired,  to 
Ap^nMx.  know  of  him  whether  it  were  true  that  was  said  of  him,  that  he  never 
did  eat  flesh :  which  thing  when  he  had  affirmed  to  be  true, 
"  Nay,"  saith  she,  "  that  is  false,  for  you  have  eaten  my  flesh  unto 
the  bone,  for  I  had  but  one  cow  wherewith  I  was  sustained,  and  that 
have  your  deans  taken  from  me.1'  "  True,  true,"  said  the  bishop, 
"  and  thou  shalt  have  another  cow  as  good  as  that."1 

Moreover,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry,  about  a.d.  1178,  I  find 
in  the  story  of  Roger  Hoveden  and  others,  that  in  the  city  of 
Toulouse  there  was  a  great  multitude  of  men  and  women  whom  the 
pope's  commissioners,  to  wit,  Peter,  cardinal  of  St.  Chrysogon  and 
the  pope's  legate,  with  the  archbishops  of  Narbonne  and  Bourges, 
Reginald,  bishop  of  Bath,  John,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  Henry,  abbot 
of  Clairvaux,  &c,  did  persecute  and  condemn  for  heretics;  of  whom 
some  were  scourged  naked,  some  chased  away,  some  compelled  to 
abjure  :  concerning  whose  articles  and  opinions  I  have  no  firm  ground 
to  make  any  certain  relation,  forasmuch  as  I  see  the  papists,  many 
times  so  false  in  their  quarrelling  accusations,  untruly  collected  men's 
sayings,  not  as  they  meant,  and  meaning  not  as  they  said,  but  wrest- 
ing and  depraving  simple  men's  assertions  after  such  a  subtle  sort 
as  they  list  themselves  to  take  them.  But  this  I  find,  how  one  of 
the  said  commissioners  or  inquisitors,  Henry  the  abbot,  in  a  certain 
letter  of  his,  wrote  thus  of  them  :2 — "  After  a  new  opinion  he  affirmed 


Baldwin 
archbi 


(1)  Jornalensis. 

(2)  "  Nam  er  pattern  sanctum  vitae  aeternae,  sacerdi  tis  ministerio  in  vevbo  domini  congecratum 
non  esse  corpus  Domini,  novo  rtogmate  contendebat  aEserere." 
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that  the  holy  bread  of  eternal  life,  consecrated  by  the  ministry  of  the  Henry  n. 
priest,  was  not  the  body  of  the  Lord,"  &c.  ~A~l7 

In  the  time  of  this  Alexander  sprang  up  the  doctrine  and  name  of  1189. 
those  who  were  then  called  '  pauperes  de  Lugduno,1 1  who,  from  one 
Waldus,  a  chief  senator  in  Lyons,  were  named  4  Waldenses     also  densest. 
'LeG^stse1  and  'Insabbatati  \2  about  a.d.  1160,  cr,  as  Laziardus  de^ug-8 
writeth,  1170.  #  SLe°- 

Not  long  before  this  time,  as  is  expressed  above,  rose  up  Gratian,  SabDatdti 
master  of  the  decrees,  and  Peter  the  Lombard,  master  of  the  sen-  Four . 
tences,  both  archpillars  of  all  papistry ;  after  whom  followed  also  two  faraof 
as  evil,  or  worse  than  they,  Francis  and  Dominic,  maintaining  blind  pfst^.pa" 
hypocrisy,  no  less  than  the  other  maintained  proud  prelacy.  As  these  AJeZux. 
laboured  one  way,  by  superstition  and  worldly  advancement,  to  cor- 
rupt the  sincerity  of  religion,  so  it  pleased  Christ,  the  contrary  way, 
labouring  against  these,  to  raise  up  therefore  the  said  Waldenses 
against  the  pride  and  hypocrisy  of  the  others. 

Thus  we  never  see  any  great  corruption  in  the  church,  but  that 
some  sparkle  of  the  true  and  clear  light  of  the  gospel  yet  by  God's 
providence  doth  remain  ;  whatsoever  the  Doctors  Augustinus,  Reine- 
rius,  Sylvius,  and  Cranzius,  with  others  in  their  popish  histories,  do 
write  of  them,  defaming  them  through  misreport,  and  accusing  them 
to  magistrates  as  disobedient  to  orders,  rebels  to  the  catholic  church, 
and  contemners  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  yet  they  that  carry  judg- 
ment indifferent,  rather  trusting  truth  than  wavering  with  times,  in 
weighing  their  articles,  shall  find  it  otherwise,  and  that  they  main- 
tained nothing  else  but  the  same  doctrine  which  is  now  defended  in 
the  church.    And  yet  I  suppose  not  contrary,  but  as  the  papists  did 

(1)  Waldenses.  —  Our  author  has  fallen  into  the  very  common  error  of  confounding  the  Waldenses 
with  the  '  Pauperes  de  Lugduno,'  or  '  Poor  men  of  Lyons,'  and  of  deriving  their  origin  from 
Waldus,  or  Peter  Waldo,  of  Lyons.  The  earliest  period  assigned  to  Peter  Waldo  is  the  year  1160, 
but  there  is  a  document  of  the  year  1100,  'La  Nobla  Leyczon,'  which  speaks  of  the  Waldenses, 
or  Vaudois,  under  the  term  Vaudes.  It  is  therefore  much  more  probable  that  Peter  Waldo  was 
named  after  the  community  called  Vaudes,  than  that  the  Waldenses  should  take  their  name  from 
his.    Authors  who  assert  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Waldenses,  Vallenses,  or  Vaudois,  maintain, 

1.  That  the  Waldenses  are  so  called  from  certain  secluded  Alpine  valleys,  principally  in  Pied- 
mont, where  they  have  been  settled  from  time  immemorial. 

2.  That  the  simplest  etymology  is  that  which  is  deduced  from  a  local,  and  not  from  a  persona! 
name — '  ValHs,'  Latin,  '  Valle,'  Italian,  '  Val,'  Provencal,  '  Val,'  pi.  '  Vaux,'  and  'Vallee,'  French, 

Val,'  Spanish,  1  Val,'  Celtic,  '  Wald,'  Teutonic,  'Valley,'  English. 

3.  That  traces  are  to  be  found  m  eany  ecclesiastical  history  (beginning  with  the  works  of 
Ambrose  and  Jerome),  of  Alpine  churches,  which  held  opinions  similar  to  those  of  the  Waldenses 
of  later  times. 

4.  That  the  most  ancient  of  the  state  records  of  Piedmont,  in  which  the  Waldenses  are 
noticed  as  a  religious  community  at  variance  with  the  church  of  Rome,  call  them  '  Huomini  delle 
Valli,'  or  '  Men  of  the  Valleys.' 

5.  That  the  antiquity  of  'La  Nobla  Leyczon,'  which  presents  internal  evidence  of  having  been 
written  in  the  year  1100,  and  contains  the  term  Vaudes,  and  applies  it  to  a  religious  body,  not  in 
communion  with  the  church  of  Rome,  is  proved  by  Raynouard,  in  his  '  Choix  de  Poesies  des 
Troubadours,  and  by  others,  whose  authority  is  of  importance  as  to  the  period  and  language  of  that 
valuable  document. 

6.  That  surnames  were  not  in  use  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  Peter  of  Lyons  had  his 
second  appellation  Waldus,  or  Waldo,  given  to  him  to  distinguish  him,  as  one  who  had  adopted  the 
opinions  of  the  Vaudes,  or  Waldenses. 

7.  That  the  earliest  public  edicts,  which  make  mention  of  the  Waldenses  (such  as,  '  Statuta 
Synodalia  Odonis  Episcopi  Tullensis,' in  1192  —  "  De  haereticis  autem  qui  vocantur  Wadoys— 
praecipimus,"  and  the  edict  of  Ildefonsus,  king  of  Arragon,  in  1194),  do  not  give  any  derivation 
of  the  term  Waldenses,  but  simply  call  certain  heretics  by  that  name. 

8.  That  the  earliest  treatises  which  profess  to  give  the  etymology  of  the  name  Waldenses,  derive 
it  irom  a  word  signifying  '  Valley.' — Thus  Bernard  of  Fontcaud,  a.d.  1185 — "  Dicti  sunt  Valden- 
sis  nimirum  a  valle  densa,  eo  quod  profundis  et  densis  errorum  tenebris  involvantur ;"  and 
Ebrard  de  Bethune,  in  the  year  1200 — "Vallenses  se  appellant  eo  quod  in  valle  lachrymarum 
maneant." 

9.  That  the  first  treatise  which  pretends  to  derive  the  Waldenses  from  Peter  Waldus,  of 
Lyons,  was  written  after  these,  namely,  '  Petri,  Vallis-Sarnensis  monachi,  Historia  Albigcnsium,' 
12mo,  Trecis,  1615.  See  Lecer's  '  Histoire  generate  des  Eglises  Evang61iques  de  Valees  de  Pifimont ;' 
Allix's  '  Churches  of  Piedmont ;'  Gilly's  '  Waldensian  Researches  ;'  Blair's  '  History  of  the 
Waldenses.' — En. 

(2)  "  Quoddam  scutum  in  sotularis  vel  zabbatae  parte  superior!  hi  qui  perfecti  inter  eos  sunt  in 
f iguum  deferunt.a quoetiam  'Inzabbatati  dicti  sunt."  Nich.  Eymericus,  "  Inquisitorum  Direo- 
torium,"  Rom.  1578,  pars  2  qiuest.  13,  p.  205,  pars  3,  p  294.  See  Appendix.  —Ed. 
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Henryii.  with  the  articles  of  Wickliff  and  Huss,  so  they  did  in  like  manner 
^  D  with  their  articles  also,  in  gathering  and  wresting  them  otherwise 
1189.  than  they  were  meant. 

OTfje  ^tetorp  of  ifje  !©flltien£e£, 

CONCERNING   THEIR   ORIGINAL   AND   DOCTRINE,   WITH  THEIR 
PERSECUTIONS.1 

The  first  original  of  these  Waldenses,  came  of  one  Waldus,  a 
man  both  of  great  substance,  and  no  less  calling  in  the  city  of  Lyons, 
the  occasion  whereof  is  declared  of  divers  writers  thus  to  come.  About 
a.d.  1160,  it  chanced  that  divers  of  the  best  and  chiefest  heads  of 
the  city  of  Lyons,  talking  and  walking  in  a  certain  place  after  their 
old-accustomed  manner,  especially  in  the  summer-time,  conferred  and 
consulted  together  upon  matters,  either  to  pass  over  time,  or  to 
debate  things  to  be  done ;  amongst  whom  it  chanced  one  (the 
rest  looking  on)  to  fall  down  by  sudden  death.  In  the  number  of 
whom  this  aforesaid  Waldus,  there  being  amongst  them,  was  one;  who, 
beholding  the  matter  more  earnestly  than  the  others,  and  terrified 
with  so  heavy  an  example,  being,  as  is  said,  a  rich  man,  and  God's 
Holy  Spirit  working  withal,  was  stricken  with  a  deep  and  inward 
repentance,  whereupon  followed  a  new  alteration,  with  a  careful  study 
to  reform  his  former  life ;  insomuch  that  he  began,  first,  to  minister 
large  alms  of  his  goods  to  such  as  needed,  secondly,  to  instruct 
and  admonish  himself  and  his  family,  and  all  that  resorted  to  him  by 
any  occasion,  concerning  repentance,  and  the  sincere  worship  of  God, 
and  true  piety.  Whereby,  partly  through  his  large  giving  to  the  poor, 
partly  through  his  diligent  teaching  and  wholesome  admonitions, 
more  resort  of  people  daily  frequented  about  him ;  whom  when  he 
did  see  ready  and  diligent  to  learn,  he  began  to  give  out  to  them 
certain  rudiments  of  the  Scripture,  which  he  had  translated  himself 
into  the  French  tongue  ;  for  as  he  was  a  man  wealthy  in  riches,  so 
he  was  also  not  unlearned. 

Although  Laziardus,  Volateranus,  and  others,  note  him  utterly 
unlearned,  and  charge  him  with  ignorance,  as  who  should  procure 
others  to  write  and  translate  for  him  ;  by  others,  who  have  seen  his 
doings  yet  remaining  in  old  parchment  monuments,  it  appeareth  he 
was  both  able  to  declare  and  to  translate  the  books  of  Scripture,  and 
also  did  collect  the  doctors'  mind  upon  the  same. 
The  true      But  whatsoever  he  was,  lettered  or  unlettered,  the  bishops  and 
JJtKriJt  Pre^a^es  seemg  nmi  so  to  intermeddle  with  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
neither    have  such  resort  about  him,  albeit  it  was  but  in  his  own  house, 
toother  under  private  conference,  could  neither  abide  that  the  Scriptures 
the  word,  snou](j  De  translated  and  declared  bv  any  other,  nor  would  they  take 

nor  suffer  ,  .  at-  i      •  i  t 

othermen  the  pams  to  do  it  themselves,  bo,  being  moved  with  great  malice 
,od&Jf"  against  the  man,  they  threatened  to  excommunicate  him  if  he  did  not 
Appendix.  jeave  og»  go  tQ  ^o  Waldus,  seeing  his  doing  to  be  but  godly,  and 
their  malice  stirred  up  upon  no  just  nor  godly  cause,  neglecting  the 
threatenings  and  frettings  of  the  wicked,  said,that  "  God  must  be  obeyed 
more  than  man."  To  be  brief,  the  more  diligent  he  was  in  setting 
forth  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ  against  the  errors  of  Antichrist,  the 

(1)  Edition  1563,  p.  42.  This  account  of  the  Waldenses  is  taken  from  Illyricus  ("  Cat.  Test." 
Edit.  Genevae,  1608,  cols.  1498—1529),  and  from  the  "  Fasciculus"  of  Orth.  Gratius.  The  text  has 
been  collated  with  the  original,  and  corrected  in  some  instances. — Ed. 
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more  maliciously  their  fierceness  increased  ;  insomuch  that  when  they  Henry 
did  see  their  excommunication  to  be  despised,  and  would  not  serve,  A  D 
they  ceased  not  with  prison,  with  banishment,  with  fire  and  with  nsg 
sword  to  persecute,  till  at  length  they  had  driven  both  Waldus,  and 
all  the  favourers  of  his  true  preaching,  out  of  the  city. 

Whereupon  came  first  their  name,  that  they  were  called  1  Walden- 
ses,' or  'Pauperes  de  Lugduno,1  not  because  they  would  have  all  things 
common  amongst  them,  or  that  they,  professing  any  wilful  poverty, 
would  imitate  to  live  as  the  apostles  did,  as  Sylvius  did  falsely  belie 
them,  but  because  they,  being  thrust  out  both  of  country  and  goods, 
were  compelled  to  live  poorly,  whether  they  would  or  no.  And  thus 
much  touching  the  first  occasion  and  beginning  of  these  men,  and  of 
the  restoring  and  maintaining  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ's  gospel, 
against  the  proud  proceedings  of  popish  errors.  Now  concerning 
their  articles,  which  I  find  in  order  and  in  number  to  be  these  i1 — 

The  Articles  of  the  Waldenses. 

I.  Only  the  holy  Scripture  is  to  be  believed  in  matters  pertaining  to  salva- 
tion, and  no  man  or  man's  writing  besides. 

II.  All  things  which  are  necessary  to  salvation  are  contained  in  holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  therefore  nothing  is  to  be  admitted  in  religion,  but  only  what  is  com- 
manded in  the  word  of  God. 

III.  There  is  one  only  Mediator;  the  saints  are  in  no  wise  to  be  made 
mediators,  or  to  be  invocated. 

IV.  There  is  no  purgatory  ;  but  all  men  are  either  through  Christ  justified 
to  life  eternal,  or,  not  believing  in  him,  go  away  to  everlasting  destruction : 
and,  besides  these  two,  there  is  no  third  or  fourth  place. 

V.  There  be  but  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  the  communion.2 

VI.  All  masses,  namely,  such  as  be  sung  for  the  dead,  are  wicked,  and  ought 
to  be  abrogate. 

VII.  All  human  traditions  ought  to  be  rejected,  at  least  not  to  be  reputed  as 
necessary  to  salvation  ;  and  therefore  this  singing  and  chanting  in  the  chancel 
is  to  be  left  off :  constrained  and  prefixed  fasts  bound  todays  and  times,  super- 
fluous holidays,  difference  of  meats,  such  variety  of  degrees  and  orders  of 
priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  so  many  sundry  benedictions  and  hallowing  of 
creatures,  vows,  pilgrimages,  and  all  the  rabblement  of  rites  and  ceremonies 
brought  in  by  man,  ought  to  be  abolished. 

VIII.  The  asserted  supremacy  of  the  pope  above  all  churches,  and  especially 
his  usurped  power  above  all  governments,  in  other  words  the  jurisdiction  of  both 
the  swords,  is  to  be  utterly  denied ;  neither  are  any  degrees  to  be  received  in 
the  church,  but  only  the  degrees  of  priests,  deacons,  and  bishops. 

IX.  The  communion  under  both  kinds  is  godly  and  necessary,  being  or- 
dained and  enjoined  by  Christ. 

X.  The  church  of  Rome  is  the  very  Babylon  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse ; 
and  the  pope  is  the  fountain  of  all  errors,  and  the  very  antichrist. 

XI.  The  pope's  pardons  and  indulgences  they  reject.3 

XII.  The  marriage  of  priests  they  hold  to  be  godly,  and  also  necessary  in  the 
church. 

XIII.  Such  as  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  have  a  right  faith,  they  hold  to  be 
the  right  church  of  Christ ;  and  that  to  this  church  the  keys  of  the  church  are 
given  to  drive  away  wolves,  and  to  institute  true  pastors  of  Christ,  who  should 
preach  the  word  and  minister  the  sacraments. 

These  be  the  most  principal  articles  of  the  Waldenses,  albeit  some 
there  be  that  add  more  to  them  ;  some,  again,  divide  the  same  into 
more  parts :  but  these  be  the  principal,  to  which  the  rest  be  reduced. 

The  same  Waldenses,  at  length  exiled,  were  dispersed  in  divers 

(1)  "  Solis  sacris  Uteris  credendum  esse  in  iis,  quae  ad  salutem,"  &c.      (2)  Omitted  by  Foxe.— Ed. 

(3)  This  article  seemeth  to  be  given  of  thern  in  Bohemia,  long  after,  for  indulgences  came  not 
in  before  Boniface  VIIT.  ["  Tametsi  illae  infra  quadringentos  annos,  nempe  ante  250,  primum  k 
Bonifacio  octavo  excogitatas  sunt."  Illyr.  The  right  of  granting  them  was,  however,  first  claimed 
»-ather  earlier,  in  the  twelfth  century. — Ed.] 
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Henry ii.  and  sundry  places,  of  whom  many  remained  long  in  Bohemia;1  who, 
^  I)    writing  to  their  king,  Uladislaus,  to  purge  themselves  against  the 
1189.  slanderous  accusations  of  one  Dr.  Austin,  gave  up  their  confession 
with  an  apology  of  their  christian  profession ;  defending,  with  strong 
a. d. 1508.  and  learned  arguments,  the  same  which  now  is  received  in  most 
reformed  churches,    both  concerning  grace,  faith,  charity,  hope, 
repentance,  and  works  of  mercy.2 

I«}uinas  ^s  ^01  Puroa^or)S  tney  say  tnat  Thomas  Aquinas  is  the  author 
firstfind-  thereof.3 

gLtoryUr"  Concerning  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  their  faith  was,  that  it  wa^ 
ordained  to  be  eaten,  not  to  be  showed  and  worshipped ;  for  a  me- 
morial, not  for  a  sacrifice  ;  to  serve  for  the  present  ministration,  and 
not  for  reservation ;  to  be  received  at  the  table,  not  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  doors  ;  according  to  the  ancient  use  of  the  primitive  church, 
AppJZiix.  when  they  used  to  communicate  sitting.  And  this  they  said  could 
be  proved  both  by  the  old  chronicles,  as  also  by  that  most  ancient 
Greek  father,  Origen,  writing  in  these  words  upon  the  third  book 
of  Moses,  proving  that,  this  sacramental  bread  ought  not  to  be  re- 
served : — "  Whosoever  receiveth  this  bread  of  the  supper  of  Christ 
upon  the  second  or  third  day  after,  his  soul  shall  not  be  blessed,  but  be 
polluted.  Therefore  the  Gibeonites,  because  they  brought  old  bread  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  it  was  enjoined  them  to  carry  wood  and  water, &c."4 
Dr.  Austin,  of  whom  mention  is  made  before,  disputing  against 
them  about  this  matter  of  the  holy  eucharist,  urgeth  them  with  this 
between  interrogation  :5  "  Whether  it  be  the  same  Christ  present  in  the  sacra- 

Dr  Aus-  .  .  • 

tin  and  ment  who  is  present  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  ?  If  it  be  not  the 
denses*1"  same  Christ,  how  is  it  true  in  the  Scripture,  '  Nobis  est  non  nisi  unus 
Deus,  unus  Dominus  Jesus  Christus,1 — ( One  God,  one  Lord  Jesus 
a  cap*-  Christ  ?'  If  it  be  the  same  Christ,  then  how  is  he  not  to  be  honoured 
and  worshipped  here  as  well  as  there  ?" 

To  this  the  Waldenses  answer  again,  and  grant  that  Christ  is  one 
both  sides  and  the  same  in  the  sacrament,  which  he  is  at  the  right  hand  of  his 
venfence!  Father,  having  in  both  cases  a  natural  body,  but  not  after  the  same 
JweVS  m°de  °f  existence  :  for  the  existence  of  his  body  in  heaven  is  personal 
wai-  and  local,  to  be  apprehended  by  the  faith  and  spirit  of  men.  In  the 
what  n  is  sacrament  the  existence  of  his  body  is  not  personal  or  local,  to  be 
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pprehended  or  received  of  our  bodies  after  a  personal  or  corporal 
^mental  maT1Rer,  but  after  a  sacramental  manner;  that  is,  where  our  bodies 
receive  the  sign,  and  our  spirit  the  thing  signified.  Moreover,  in 
heaven  the  existence  of  his  body  is  dimensive  and  complete,  with  the 
full  proportion  and  quantity  of  the  same  body  wherewith  he  ascended. 
Here,  the  existence  of  his  complete  body,  with  the  full  proportion, 
measure,  and  stature  thereof,  doth  not,  neither  can,  stand  in  the 
sacrament.  Briefly,  the  existence  of  his  body  in  heaven  is  natural, 
not  sacramental,  that  is,  to  be  seen,  and  not  remembered  :  here  it  is 
sacramental,  not  natural,  that  is,  to  be  remembered,  not  to  be  seen. 

(1)  The  term  Waldenses,  which  properly  describes  the  religious  community  of  the  Alpine  valleys 
of  Piedmont,  is  often  (though  inaccurately)  applied  to  all  those  Dissenters  from  Popery  who  appeared 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  though  they  did  not  all  agree 
in  their  sentiments.  The  Taborites  in  Bohemia,  however,  are  said  to  have  really  held  the  Wal- 
densian  doctrines.    See  infra,  p.  270,  and  Illyricus,  "  Catal.  Test."  col.  1507.— Ed. 

(2)  ExOrthuinoGratio,  [who  in  his  •'  Fasciculus  rerum,"  &c.  gives  "  Professio  fidei  fratrum  Wal- 
densium,"fol.  81,  and  "  Responsio  excusatoria  f.  W.,"  fol.  89.  Uladislaus  was  king  of  Bohemia,  a.d. 
1471—1516,  and  Julius  II.  (mentioned  in  the  Apology  as  then  pope)  reigned  a.d.  1503— 1513.— Ed.] 

(3)  This  was  not  the  fact,  nor  is  the  above  exactly  the  statement  of  the  apologist.  See  App.— Ed. 

(4)  Quicunque  hunc  panem  ccenae  Christi  secunda  vel  tertia  die  sumpserit,  non  bene.licetur 
anima  ejus,  sed  inquinabitur.  Propterea  Gabaonita?,  quia  antiquos  panes,"  &c.  Origen,  s\ ;4* 
tcrtium  librum  Mosis.    [Fasciculus,  fol.  88,  A.— Ed.]  (5)  Fasciculus,  fol.  92.— Ed. 
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This  answer  being  made  to  the  captious  proposition  of  Dr.  Austin,  iienryir 
the  Waldenses,  retorting  the  like  interrogation  to  him  again,  demand  A  D 
of  him  to  answer  them  in  the  like  objection  i1  u  Whether  it  be  all  one  H89. 
Christ  substantially  and  naturally,  who  sitteth  in  heaven,  and  who  is 
under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  and  in  the  receivers  of  the  sacra-  JJJJJ^ 
ment  ?"    If  he  grant  it  to  be,  then  they  bid  him  say,  seeing  Christ  dilemma 
is  as  well  in  the  sacrament  as  in  heaven,  and  as  well  in  the  receiver  as  fSlsub- 
in  the  sacrament,  and  all  one  Christ  in  substance  and  nature ;  why  ^ltia" 
then  is  not  the  same  Christ  as  well  in  the  breast  of  the  receiver  to  be 
worshipped,  as  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament, 
seeing  he  is  there  after  a  more  perfect  manner  in  man,  than  in  the 
sacrament  ?  for  in  the  sacrament  he  is  but  for  a  time,  and  not  for  the 
sacrament's  sake,  but  for  the  man's  cause  :  in  man  he  is  not  for  the 
sacrament's  cause,  but  for  his  own ;  and  that  not  for  a  season,  but  for 
ever,  as  it  is  written,  "  Qui  manducat  hunc  panem  vivet  in  seternum  ;" 
that  is,  ei  He  that  eateth  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever,"  &c. 

Moreover  and  besides,  seeing  transubstantiation  is  the  going  of  one 
substance  into  another,  they  question  again  with  him,  "whether  the  forms 
of  bread  and  wine  remaining,  the  substance  thereof  be  changed  into 
the  whole  person  of  our  Lord  Christ  Jesus,  that  is,  both  into  his  body, 
soul,  and  divinity ;  or  not  into  the  whole  Christ  ?"  If  he  grant  the 
whole  ;  then,  say  they,  that  is  impossible,  concerning  the  divinity, 
both  to  nature  and  to  our  faith,  that  any  creature  can  be  changed  into 
the  Creator.  If  he  say,  the  bread  is  changed  into  the  body  and  soul 
of  Christ,  not  to  his  divinity,  then  he  separateth  the  natures  in  Christ. 
If  he  say,  into  the  body  alone,  and  not  the  soul,  then  he  separateth 
the  natures  of  the  true  manhood,  &c,  and  so  it  cannot  be  the  same 
Christ  that  was  betrayed  for  us ;  for  that  he  had  both  body  and  soul. 
To  conclude,  to  what  part  soever  he  would  answer,  this  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  cannot  be  defended  without  great  inconvenience  on 
all  sides.  Over  and  besides,  ^Eneas  Sylvius,2  writing  of  their  doctrine 
and  assertions  (perchance  as  he  found  them,  perchance  making  worse 
of  them  than  they  taught  or  meant),  reporteth  them  after  this  manner, 
which  I  thought  here  to  set  out  as  it  is  in  the  Latin.3 

The  Eno-lish  of  the  Same. 

o 

That  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  equal  with  other  bishops.  That  amongst  priests 
there  is  no  difference  of  degree.  That  no  dignity  of  order,  but  only  worthiness 
of  life,  can  raise  one  priest  above  others. 

That  the  souls  of  men  immediately  on  departing  either  enter  into  everlasting 
pain,  or  everlasting  joy.  That  there  is  no  purgatory  of  fire  to  be  found.  That 
to  pray  for  the  dead  is  a  vain  thing,  and  invented  only  for  the  lucre  of  priests. 

That  the  images  of  God  (as  of  the  Trinity),  and  of  saints,  are  to  be  abolished. 
That  the  hallowing  of  water  and  palms,  is  ridiculous.  That  the  religion  of 
begging  friars  was  invented  by  the  devil.  That  priests  should  not  encroach 
riches  in  this  world,  but  rather  follow  poverty,  being  content  with  men's  devo- 
tion.4   That  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  God  is  open  to  any  one. 

That  no  deadly  sin  is  to  be  tolerated,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  another  evil, 
how  much  greater  soever.  That  he  who  is  in  deadly  sin  cannot  hold  any  dignity 
he  may  possess,  whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  and  is  not  to  be  obeyed.5 
That  confirmation  which  bishops  exercise  with  oil,  and  extreme  unction,  are  not 
to  be  counted  among  the  sacraments  of  the  church.  That  auricular  confession 
is  but  a  toy ;  and  that  it  suffices  for  every  man  to  confess  himself  in  his  cham- 

(!)  Fasciculus,  fol. 93. — Ed.       (2)  .Eneas Sylvius,  Bohemica historia de  Waldensiumdogmatibus. 

(3)  "  Romanum  praesulem  reiiqms  e?  iscopis  parem  esse.  Inter  sacerdotes  nullum  discrimen. 
Presbvterum  non  dignitatem  sed  vitae  meritum  efficere  potiorem."  For  the  original  Latin,  see 
Edition  1563,  p.  44  ;  also,  JEn.  Sjlv.  Op.  Basil.  1571,  p.  103,  and  Illyricus,  "  Catal.  Testium"  (Ed. 
Goularti,  Genev.  1608  ;.  col.  1525,  whence  the  following  translation  is  revised.— Ed. 

(4)  *'  Eleeraosyna,'  voluntary  oblations..  See  Todd"s  Johnson. — Ed.      (5)  Omitted  by  Fdx«.— Ed. 
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Henry II.  ber  to  God.  That  baptism  ought  to  be  administered  only  with  pure  water, 
"  without  any  mixture  of  hallowed  oil.     That  the  use  of  churchyards  is  vain, 

A.  D.  invented  onl}7  for  lucre's  sake  :  it  matters  not  what  ground  corpses  are  buried 
ln  i  That  the  temple  of  the  great  God  is  the  wide  world  :  and  that  it  is  like 
The  tem-  limiting  his  majesty  to  build  churches,  monasteries,  and  oratories,  as  though 
Lonf  that  Srace  were  more  to  be  found  in  one  place  than  in  another, 
is,  the  ha-  That  priest's  apparel,  ornaments  of  the  high  altar,  palls,  corporas  cloths,  cha- 
bitation  lices,  patines,  and  other  church  plate,  serve  in  no  stead.  That  the  priest  may 
GoTmost  consecrate  and  minister  the  body  of  Christ  to  those  who  do  require,  in  any  place 
properly  whatever.2  That  it  is  sufficient  only  if  he  pronounce  the  sacramental  words. 
andlleth  '^at  sum*aoes  °f  samts5  reigning  with  Christ  in  heaven,  are  craved  in 
fvorketh.  vam  >  tQey  heing  not  aD^e  to  help  us.  That  the  time  spent  in  saying  or  singing 
That  is,  the  canonical  hours,  is  but  lost.  That  a  man  ought  to  cease  from  his  labour  no 
^  ™ere  day,  except  the  Lord's  day,  as  it  is  now  called. 

That  the  feasts  and  festivals  of  saints  ought  to  be  rejected.  Item,  that  such 
fasts  as  be  coacted  and  enjoined  by  the  church  have  no  merit  in  them. 

tion  of  ho-  These  assertions  of  the  Waldenses  being  thus  articled  out  byiEneas 
e;therngs  Sylvius,  I  thought  to  give  them  abroad  in  English  as  they  are  in 
Latin,  to  the  intent  that  as  they  are  the  less  to  be  doubted,  being  set 
out  of  a  pope's  pen,  so  we  may  both  the  better  know  them  hereby, 
what  they  were,  and  also  understand  how  this  doctrine,  now  preached 
and  taught  in  the  church,  is  no  new  doctrine,  which  here  we  see  both 
taught  and  persecuted  almost  four  hundred  years  ago.  And  as  I  have 
spoken  hitherto  sufficiently  concerning  their  doctrine,  so  now  we  will 
briefly  somewhat  touch  of  the  order  of  their  life  and  conversation,  as 
we  find  it  registered  in  a  certain  old  written  book  of  inquisition. 
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The  whole  process  cometh  to  this  effect  in  English.  The  manner 
of  the  Waldenses  is  this3.  They  kneeling  upon  their  knees,  leaning  to 
some  bench  or  stay,  do  continue  in  their  prayers  with  silence,  so  long 
as  a  man  may  say  thirty  or  forty  times  "  Pater  noster."  And  this 
they  do  every  day  with  great  reverence,  being  amongst  themselves  and 
such  as  be  of  their  own  religion,  and  no  strangers  with  them,  both 
before  dinner  and  after  ;  likewise  before  supper  and  after;  also  what 
time  they  go  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  when  they  rise  ;  and  at  certain 
other  times  also,  as  well  in  the  day  as  in  the  night.  Item,  they  use 
no  other  prayer  but  the  prayer  of  the  Lord,  "  Pater  noster,"  &c,  and 
that  without  any  "  Ave  Maria"  and  the  Creed,  which  they  affirm  not 
to  be  put  in  for  any  prayer  by  Christ,  but  only  by  the  church  of  Rome. 
Albeit,  they  have  and  use  the  "  seven  articles  of  faith  concerning  the 
divinity/''  and  "  seven  articles  concerning  the  humanity and  the  "  ten 
commandments,"  and  seven  works  of  mercy,"  which  they  have  com- 
piled together  in  a  compendious  book,  glorying  much  in  the  same,  and 
thereby  offer  themselves  ready  to  answer  any  man  as  to  their  faith.4 

Before  they  go  to  meat  they  ask  a  blessing  by  saying  "  Bene- 
dicite,"  "  Kyrie  eleyson,  Christe  eleyson,  Kyrie  eleyson,r)  and  the 
Their  "  Pater  noster."5  Which  being  said,  then  the  elder  amongst  them 
o!gnra?e  beginneth  thus,  in  their  own  tongue :  "  God  who  blessed  the  five 
barley  loaves  and  two  fishes  in  the  desert  before  his  disciples,  bless 
this  table,  and  that  is  set  upon  it,  or  shall  be  set  upon  it,  in  the 
name  (crossing  themselves6)  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.    Amen."    And  likewise  again,  when  they  rise  from  meat,  the 

(1)  Omitted  by  Foxe. — Ed.  (2)  JEn.  Sylv.  adds,  "  quocutique  tempore." — Ed. 

(3)  "  Modus  autem  Valdensium  talis  est,"  &c.  Ex  inquisitorio  quodam  libello,  de  moribus  et  con- 
suetudine  Waldensium  [cited  by  Illyricus  "  Cat.  Test."  col.  1523.— Ed.]  (4)  See  Appendix. 

(5)  "  Bless  ye  the  Lord,"  "  Lord  have  merc7  on  us,  Christ  have  mercy  on  us,  Lord  have  mercy 
on  us,"  "  Our  Father,"  &rc. — Ed.  (6)  This  parenthesis  is  omitted  by  Foxe. — Ed. 
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senior  giveth  thanks,  saying  in  their  own  tongue  the  words  of  the  Henryii. 
Apocalypse,  "  Blessing,  and  worship,  and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,   A  D 
honour,  virtue,  and  strength,  to  God  alone,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  ifgg" 
And  addeth,  moreover,  "God  reward  them  into  their  bosoms,  and  be  ■ 
beneficial  to  all  them,  that  be  beneficial  to  us:"  and,  "  the  God  who  grace  af- 
hath  given  us  corporal  feeding,  grant  us  spiritual  life :"  and,  "  God       ea " 
be  with  us,  and  we  always  with  him.'"    To  which  the  rest  answer 
again,  "  Amen."    And  while  thus  saying  grace,  they  usually  put  their 
hands  together  and  lift  them  upward  toward  heaven.    After  their 
meat  and  grace  thus  said,  they  teach  and  exhort  amongst  themselves, 
conferring  together  upon  their  doctrine,  &c. 

In  their  doctrine  and  teaching  they  were  so  diligent  and  painful,  Reineri- 
that  Reinerius,  a  writer  about  that  time  (an  extreme  enemy  against  J^SiS 
them),  in  a  long  process,1  wherein  he  describeth  their  doctrine  and  ^Jden 
teaching,  testifieth  that  he  heard  of  one  who  did  know  the  party,  ses. 
"  that  a  certain  heretic,"  saith  he,  "  only  to  turn  a  certain  person  away  AP££tH*. 
from  our  faith,  and  to  bring  him  to  his,  in  the  night,  and  in  the 
winter  time,  swam  over  the  river  called  Ibis,  to  come  to  him,  and  to 
teach  1™."    Moreover,  so  perfect  they  were  then  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  said  Reinerius  saith,  he  did  hear  and  see  a  man  of  the 
country  unlettered,6  who  could  recite  over  the  whole  book  of  Job 
word  by  word  without  book,  with  divers  others,  who  had  the  whole 
New  Testament  perfectly  by  heart. 

And  although  some  of  them  rather  merrily  than  unskilfully  ex-  Piusvide- 
pounded  the  words  of  St.  John,  "  Sui  non  receperunt  eurn" — m^iisc?-8 
"  Swine  did  not  receive  him  ;"2  yet  were  they  not  so  ignorant  and  Jotesacer 
void  of  learning,  nor  yet  so  few  in  number,  but  that  they  did  mightily 
prevail ;  insomuch  that  Reinerius  hath  these  words :  "  There  was  The 
none  durst  stop  them  for  the  power  and  multitude  of  their  favourers.  JUI mui- 
I  have  often  been  at  their  inquisition  and  examination,  and  there  ^udeof 
were  numbered  forty  churches  infected  with  their  heresy,  and  in  one  ses. 
parish  of  Cammach  were  ten  open  schools  of  them."3 

And  the  said  Reinerius,  when  he  hath  said  all  he  can  in  de-  Waiden- 
prav'ing  and  impugning  them,  yet  is  driven  to  confess  this  of  them,  Joint"*11 
where  he  doth  distinguish  their  sect  from  other  sects,  and  hath  these  0°i"^ut 
words  :  "  This  sect  of  Leonists  hath  a  great  show  of  holiness,  in  that  holding 
they  both  live  justly  before  men,  and  believe  all  things  well  of  God, 
and  hold  all  the  articles  contained  in  the  Creed  ;  only  they  blaspheme 
the  Romish  church,  and  hate  it."4 

Now  to  touch  somewhat  their  persecutions  :5 — After  they  were 
driven  out  of  Lyons,  they  were  scattered  into  divers  and  sundry  places, 
the  providence  of  God  so  disposing,  that  the  sound  of  their  doctrine 
might  be  heard  abroad  in  the  world.  Some,  as  I  said,  went  to 
Bohemia  ;  many  did  flee  into  the  provinces  of  France  ;  some  into 
Lombardy  ;  others  into  other  places,  &c.  But  as  the  cross  commonly 
followeth  the  verity  and  sincere  preaching  of  God's  word,  so  neither 

(1)  Given  by  Illyricus,  "  Cat.  Test."  col.  1507.— Ed. 

(2)  Illyricus  remarks  in  his  margin,  "  Pontificium  clerum  suum  nomine  intellexerunt  Valdenses"  Appendix 
Reinerius  imputes  it  to  their  ignorance. — Ed. 

(3)  "  Non  erat  qui  eos  impedire  auderet  propter  potentiam  et  multitudinem  fautorum  suorum. 
Inquisitioni  et  examinationi  saepe  interfui,  et  computatae  sunt  quadragenae  ecclesiae,  quas  heresi 
infectae  fuerunt,  ac  in  una  parocliia  Cammach  fuerunt  decern  eorum  scholae,"  &c.  [Illyricus,  col. 
1508,  F.— Ed.] 

(4)  "  Haec  vero  Leonistarum  secta  magnam  habet  speciem  pietatis,  eo  quod  coram  hominibus  juste 
vivant,  et  bene  omnia  de  Deo  credant,  et  omnes  articulos,  qui  in  symbolo  continentur;  solam  Ro- 
manam  ecclesiam  blasphemant,  etoderunt."   Ex  Orthuino  Gratio.    [Illyricus,  col.  1509,  A.— Ed. J 

(5)  Illyricus,  col.  150 1,  C— Ed. 

(6)  "Rustic:im  ;diotam,"  Illyricus  :  "an  unlettered  peasant."— Ed. 
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Henry u.  could  these  be  suffered  to  live  in  rest.  There  are  yet  to  be  seen 
A.d.  consultations  of  the  lawyers  of  Avignon  [a.d.  1235],  likewise  of  tht 
1189.  archbishops  of  Narbonne,  Aries,  and  Aix  [a.d.  123d],1  also  an  ordi- 
The  cross  nance  of  the  bishop  of  Albano  [a.d.  1246], 2  which  yet  remain  in  writing, 
iy™oSow  ^or  tne  extirPatm»  °f  these  Waldenses,  written  above  three  hundred 
eththe  years  tofore  ;3  whereby  it  appeareth  that  there  was  a  great  number  of 
waTden-  them  jn  France. 

ses  perse-     Besides,  there  was  a  council  held  in  Toulouse  about  three  hundred  and 
morethan  fifty-five  years  ago  [a.d. 1229],  and  all  against  these  Waldenses,  who  also 
Sedeyea?s  were  condemned  in  another  council  at  Rome  before  that  [a.d.  1215]. 
fk°r?stn"     What  great  persecutions  were  raised  up  against  them,  is  apparent 
see  '   from  the  before-mentioned  consultation  of  the  three  French  arch- 
APPer,d,x.  j^gj^pg .  w^ereof  I  w;|]  recite  some  of  their  words,  which  towards 
the  end  be  these  :  "  Who  is  such  a  stranger  that  knoweth  not  the 
condemnation  of  the  Waldensian  heretics,  done  and  past  so  many 
years  ago,  so  famous,  so  public,  following  upon  so  many  and  great 
labours,  expenses,  and  travail  of  the  faithful,  and  so  boldly  sealed 
Anti-      with  so  many  deaths  of  the  infidels  themselves,  solemnly  condemned 
with  '     and  openly  punished  ?"4    Whereby  we  may  see  persecution  to  be  no 
fiSXgan  new  thing  in  the  church  of  Christ,  when  Antichrist  so  long  ago,  even 
£itionrse-  three  hundred  years  past,  began  to  rage  against  these  Waldenses. 
In  Bohemia,  likewise,  after  that,  the  same,  called  by  the  name  of 
Thaborites,  as  Sylvius  recordeth,  suffered  no  little  trouble.  But 
never  persecution  was  stirred  up  against  them  or  any  other  people, 
more  terrible  than  was  in  these  latter  years  in  France  by  the  French 
king,  a.d.  1545,  which  lamentable  story  is  described  in  Sleidan,  and 
hereafter  in  the  process  of  this  work,5  as  we  come  to  the  order  of 
years,  shall  be  set  forth,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  more  at  large ;  in 
a  horrible  the  which  persecution  is  declared,  in  one  town,  Cabriers,  to  be  slain 
ScSfs  by  the  captain  of  Satan,  Minerius,  eight  hundred  persons  at  once, 
tvn  mar  without  respect  of  women  or  children  of  any  age  ;  of  whom  forty 
women,  and  most  of  them  great  with  child,  thrust  into  a  barn,  and 
the  windows  kept  with  pikes,  and  so  fire  set  to  them,  were  all  con- 
sumed.   Besides,  in  a  cave  not  far  from  the  town  Mussium,  to  the 
Minerius  number  of  five  and  twenty  persons,  with  smoke  and  fire  were  at  the 
perre"?-16  same  time  destroyed.    At  Merindol  the  same  tyrant,  seeing  all  the 
tor        rest  were  fled  away,  and  finding  one  young  man,  caused  him  to  be 
tied  to  an  olive-tree,  and  to  be  destroyed  witli  torments  most  cruelly  ; 
with  much  other  persecution,  as  shall  appear  hereafter  in  the  history 
a  giover  translated  out  of  Sleidan  into  English. 

martyr?  But  to  return  again  to  higher  times,  from  whence  we  digressed. 
cSeron  Besides  that,  Reinerius  (above  mentioned),  speakethof  one  in  the  town 
filled  °^  ^heron,  a  glover,  who  was  brought  at  this  time  to  examination, 
and  forty-  and  suffered.  There  is  also  an  old  monument  of  processes,  wherein 
Sought  to  appear  four  hundred  and  forty-three  to  be  brought  to  examination  in 


examina 
iion. 
See 


Pomerania,  March ia,  and  places  thereabouts,  about  a.d.  1891/ 


Appendix.      (1)  See  Franciscus  Pegna  on  Nich.  Eymericus's  Direct.  Inquisit.  p.  ii.  com.  56.— Ed. 

(2)  Pierre  de  Collemezzo,  abp.  of  Rouen,  was  made  cardinal  bp.  of  Albauo  in  1244  (Moreri),  and 
as  such  convened  the  council  of  IL-ziers,  a.d.  1246.    SeeLahbe's  Cone.  torn.  xi.  col.  687.— Ed. 
(8)  "  Tofore,"  heretofore,  ago.    Illyricus  published  his  -'Cat.  Test."  first  in  15.56. — Ed. 

(4)  "Quis  enim  est  solus  ille  peregrinus,  qui  condemnationem  [damnationem]  haereticorum  [et] 
Valdensium  ignoret  [nescierit]  a  longe  retro  annis  [tarn  justissime]  factam,  tam  faniosam,  tain 
publicam  [publicatam,  tam  praedicatam],  tot  et  tantis  laborious,  expensis  et  sudoribus  ridelium 
insecutam,  et  tot  rcortibus  ipsorum  iiifidelium  solenniter  damnatorum  publiceque  punitorum  tam 
fortiter  [firmiter]  sigillatam?"  &c.  [Labbe,  Cvjiic.  torn.  xi.  col.  496,  gives  the  passage  with  th- 
variations  here  noticed  — En.] 

(5)  Sec  iniri,  vol.  iv.  pp.501,  502.— Ed.  (6)  Illyricus,  cols.  1506,  1508.— Ed. 
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And  thus  much  touching  the  origin,  doctrine,  and  lamentable  per- 


Henry  II. 


secutions  of  the  Waldenses ;  who,  as  is  declared,  first  began  about  A.D. 
the  time  of  this  King  Henry  II. 


1189. 


OTHER   INCIDENTS   HAPPENING  IN   THE   REIGN   OF  THIS 
HENRY  II. 

Concerning  the  first  origin  of  the  Waldenses,  springing  up  in  the 
days  of  this  king,  sufficient  is  already  declared.  Now  remaineth 
in  the  like  order  of  time  to  story  also  such  other  incidents  as  chanced 
under  the  reign  of  the  said  king,  not  unworthy  to  be  observed, 
keeping  the  order  of  the  time  as  near  as  we  may,  and  as  authors 
do  give  unto  us. 

Mary,  the  daughter  of  King  Stephen,  being  the  abbess  of  Ramsey, 
was  married  in  this  king's  days  to  Matthew,  earl  of  Boulogne  ;  which  Becket 
marriage  Thomas  Becket  did  work  against,  and  did  dissolve,  by  of 
reason  whereof  he  procured  himself  great  displeasure  with  the  said 
earl,  &c.    a.d.  1161.1 

The  same  year  a  certain  child  was  crucified  of  the  Jews  in  the  Two  cmu 
town  of  Gloucester.2  After  the  same  manner  the  wicked  Jews  had  cmeAT 
crucified  another  child  before  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  in  the  days  of  the^eews' 
King  Stephen,  a.d.  1145.  4»«** 

A  collection  was  gathered  through  all  England  and  France,  of 
two  pence  in  every  pound,  for  the  succour  of  the  East  Christians 
against  the  Turks,  a.d.  1167.3 

Babylon  was  taken  and  destroyed,  and  never  since  repaired,  by  Babylon 
Almaric,  king  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  1170.4  Sroyed!*' 

In  the  year  1173,  almost  all  England  was  diseased  with  the  cough.5 
About  this  year  also  William,  king  of  Scots,  was  taken  in  battle  and 
imprisoned  in  England. 

Great  war  happened  in  Palestine,  wherein  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  The  hoiy- 
with  the  cross  and  king  of  the  city,  and  others  of  the  temple,  was  taken 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  most  part  of  the  Christians  there  Sty  of  je- 
were  either  slain  or  taken.    Cruel  murder  and  slaughter  were  used  ™sjJeem' 
by  the  Turk,  who  caused  all  the  chief  of  the  Christians  to  be  brought  Saracens, 
forth  and  beheaded  before  his  face ;  insomuch  that  Pope  Urban  Appendix 
III.  for  sorrow  died,  and  Gregory  VIII.,  the  next  pope  after  him, 
lived  not  two  months.    Then,  in  the  days  of  Pope  Clement  III., 
news  and  sorrow  growing  daily  for  the  loss  of  Palestine,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Christians  ;  King  Henry  of  England,  and  Philip, 
the  French  king,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  the 
earl  of  Champagne,  with  divers  other  christian  princes,  with  a  general  A  vo 
consent,  upon  St.  George's  day,  took  the  mark  of  the  cross  upon  against 
them,  promising  together  to  take  their  voyage  into  the  Holy  Land.  m 
At  this  time  the  stories  say,  the  king  of  England  first  received  the  ^EferSce 
red  cross,  the  French  king  took  the  white  cross,  the  earl  of  Flanders 
took  the  green  cross ;  and  so  likewise  other  princes  diversly  divers  first 
colours,  thereby  to  be  discerned  every  one  by  his  proper  cross.    But in" 
King  Henry,  after  the  three  years  were  expired,  in  which  he  promised 
to  perform  his  voyage,  sent  to  the  pope  for  further  delay  of  his  pro- 
mise, offering  for  the  same  to  erect  three  monasteries ;  which  thing 

(1)  Ex  chronico  bibliothecse  Cariensis.  (2)  Jornalensis.  (3)  Ibid. 

(4)  Ex  vetusto  manuscripto  exemplari  historiae  Cariensis.    (5)  Ex  vetusto  chron.  Aeephalo. 


of  the 
crosses 
came 
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Henry  it.  he  thus  performed  :  in  the  church  of  Waltham  he  thrust  out  the 
A.  D.  secular  priests,  and  set  in  monks  instead  of  them.  Secondly,  he 
1189.  repaired  Amesbury,  and  brought  in  the  nuns  again,  who  before 

were  excluded  for  their  incontinent  life.    And  thus  performed  he  his 

promise  made  before  to  the  pope,  a.d.  1173. 
siStia°nd  °f  Scots1  did  his  homage  and  allegiance  to  the  king  of 

doing  ho-  England  and  to  his  son,  and  to  his  chief  lords ;  promising  that  all 
Seeing  tne  earls  and  barons  of  Scotland  should  do  the  like  with  their  poste- 
giand."    rity*     Item'  a11  tne  bisnoPs  and  abbots  of  the  church  of  Scotland 

promised  subjection  and  submission  to  the  archbishop  of  York. 

a.d.  1175.2 

The  custom  was  in  this  realm,  that  if  any  had  killed  any  clerk  or 
priest,  he  was  not  to  be  punished  with  the  temporal  sword,  but  only 
excommunicated  and  sent  to  Rome  for  the  pope's  grace  and  abso- 
lution;  which  custom,  in  the  days  of  this  king,  began  first  to  be 
altered  by  the  procurement  of  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
a.d.  1176.3 

bridge"  London-bridge  first  began  to  be  made  of  stone  by  one  Peter, 
n  ge'    priest  of  Colechurch,  a.  d.  1176.4 

St.  William  of  Paris  was  slain  by  the  Jews  on  Maundy-Thursday, 
for  which  the  Jews  were  burned,  and  he  counted  a  saint,  a.  d.  1177. 
subbed       Ireland  subdued  to  the  crown  of  England  by  this  king,  a.d.  1177.5 
Sand"        About  the  five  and  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  said  King 
Pilgrim-  Henry,  Louis  the  French  king,  by  the  vision  of  Thomas  Becket 
clnter-    appearing  unto  him  in  his  dream,  and  promising  to  him  the  recovery 
spring  up  °^  ^8  son>  ^  ne  would  resort  to  him  at  Canterbury,  made  his  journey 
from  a    into  England  to  visit  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury,  with  Philip,  earl  of 
vision.    Flanders ;  where  he  offered  a  rich  cup  of  gold,  with  other  precious 
jewels,  and  one  hundred  vessels  of  wine  yearly  to  be  given  to  the 
covent  of  the  church  of  Canterbury :    notwithstanding,  the  said 
Philip  in  his  return  from  England,  taking  his  journey  to  Paris  to 
visit  St.  Dennis,  in  the  same  his  pilgrimage  was  stricken  with  such 
cold,  that  he  fell  into  a  palsy,  and  was  benumbed  in  the  right  side  of 
his  body,  a.d.  1178.6 

Stephen,  bishop  of  Rennes,  was  wont  to  make  many  rhymes 
and  gaudish  prose  to  delight  the  ears  of  the  multitude  ;  *to  whom  a 
little  before  his  death  this  verse  was  sounded  in  his  ear,  "  Deshie 
ludere  temere,  nitere  propere  surgere  de  pulvere      a.  d.  '1178. 7 
Transub-     The  Albigenses  of  the  city  of  Toulouse,  denied  transubstantiation 
tiongain-  m  ^ne  sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood ;  also  that  matrimony 
said.      was  a  sacrament,  &c.    a.  d.  1178. 8 

QUeen        King  Henry  separated  himself  from  his  wife  Elenor,  and  held  her 
impri-     many  years  in  prison,  as  some  think,  for  the  love  of  Rosamond; 
soned.     which  seemeth  to  me  to  be  the  cause  why  God  afterward  stirred  up 
all  his  sons  to  war  against  him,  and  to  work  him  much  sorrow ; 

(1)  William,  brother  of  Malcom  IV.,  is  the  monarch  here  referred  to.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
before  Alnwick,  by  a  stratagem,  by  Rob.  Stutevill  and  Ralph  de  Glanville,  two  of  King  Henry's 
nobility,  and  -was  transported  to  Falaise,  in  Normandy,  where  he  was  compelled  to  sign  a  dis- 
graceful treaty.  He  returned  to  Scotland,  and  in  the  year  1175  Henry  summoned  him  to  meet  him 
at  York.  All  the  nobility  and  landholders  of  Scotland  accompanied  him  thither ;  the  disgraceful 
treaty  of  Falaise  was  confirmed,  and  Scotland  found  herself  under  the  protection  of  Henry, 
deprived  of  liberty  and  honour. — Ed. 
(9.)  Nicol.  Trivet.  (3)  Ibid. 

Sea  (4)  Ex  Chron.  cujns  initium  :  "In  diebus  sanctissimi  regis  Edvardi,"  &c  Ex  Biblicth.  Canenel. 

Appendix.       M  Ex  variis  Chron.         (6)  Jornalensis,  et  alii.  (7)  Nic.  Trivet.        (8)  Ibid. 
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a.  d.  1179  ;l  notwithstanding,  the  said  Elenor  was  shortly  after  Henry  n. 
reconciled  to  him.  "aTdT 

St.  Frideswide  was  translated  unto  Oxford  in  the  same  year.  us  j 

In  the  year  1180,  there  came  to  the  council  of  Pope  Alexander, 
one  Burgundio  of  Pisa,  a  man  very  cunning  both  in  Greek  and  ^""sby 
Latin,  who  brought  and  presented  to  the  council  the  homilies  of  chrysc 
Chrysostome  upon  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  translated  out  of  Greek  th^oi.f 
into  Latin,  and  said  that  he  had  translated  likewise  a  great  part  of  Test?'"' 
his  Exposition   upon  Genesis ;    saying  moreover,    that   the    said  ment. 
Chrysostome  had  made  expositions  in  Greek  of  the  whole  of  the  Old  Appendix. 
Testament,  and  also  of  the  New. 

The  monks  of  Charterhouse  first  entered  into  this  land,  a.d.  1180. 

In  the  year  1181,  Richard  Pech,  bishop  of  Coventry,  before  his  The 
death  renounced  his  bishopric,  and  became  a  canon  in  the  church  of  {Jvemry 
St.  Thomas  by  Stafford.2  renoun- 

About  the  latter  time  of  this  King  Henry,  one  Hugo,  whom  men  bishopric, 
were  wont  to  call  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  born  in  Burgundy,  and  ofLUicolr 
prior  of  the  monks  of  Charterhouse,  was  preferred  by  the  king  to  the  Ap^dix 
bishopric  of  Lincoln,  who  after  his  death  is  said  to  have  done  great 
miracles,  and  therefore  was  counted  a  saint,  a.  d.  11 86. 3 

Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  began  the  building  of  his  Appmn*. 
new  house  and  church  of  Lambeth ;  but  by  the  letters  of  Pope 
Clement  III.,  he  was  forbidden  to  proceed  in  the  building  thereof, 
a.  d.  1187.4 

I  find  likewise  in  the  aforesaid  old  written  chronicle  remaining  in  the  King 
hands  of  one  William  Cary,  citizen  of  London,  that  King  Henry  II.  ^ftntro'ts,  e 
gave  to  the  court  and  church  of  Rome  for  the  death  of  Thomas  ^0l^hf°J 
Becket,  forty  thousand  marks  of  silver,  and  five  thousand  marks  of  the  death 

gold.    A.D.  1187.  of  Becket 

Mention  was  made  a  little  above  of  Almaric,  king  of  Jerusalem, 
who  destroyed  Babylon,  so  that  it  was  never  after  to  this  day  restored, 
but  lieth  waste  and  desolate ;  wherein  was  fulfilled  that  which  by  the 
prophets,  in  so  many  places,  was  threatened  to  Babylon  before. 
This  Almaric  had  a  son  named  Baldwin,  and  a  daughter  called 
Sibylla.  Baldwin,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  was  a  leper,  and 
had  the  falling-sickness,  being  not  able,  for  feebleness  of  body, 
although  valiant  in  heart  and  stomach,  to  satisfy  that  function. 

Sibylla,  his  sister,  was  first  married  to  one  William,  marquis  of  a  worthy 
Mount  Ferrat,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  called  also  Baldwin.    After  f^Jnl{ 
him  she  was  married  to  another  husband,  named  Guido  de  Lusignan,  ™dj( 
earl  of  Joppa  and  of  Ascalon.    Upon  this  it  befel  that  the  aforesaid 
Baldwin  the  leper,  son  of  Almaric,  being  thus  feeble  and  infirm,  as  is 
said,  called  his  nobles  together,  with  his  mother  and  the  patriarch, 
declaring  to  them  his  inability,  and  by  their  consents  committed  the 
under-government  of  the  city  unto  Guido,  the  husband  of  Sibylla, 
his  sister.    But  he  being  found  insufficient,  or  else  not  lucky  in  the 
government  thereof,  the  office  was  translated  to  another,  named 
Raimund,  earl  of  Tripolis.    In  the  mean  while,  the  soldan  with  his 
Sar.xcens  mightily  prevailed  against  the  Christians,  and  overran  the 
country  of  Palestine,  during  which  time  Baldwin  the  king  departed; 


iido. 


(1)  KiC  Trivet. 
VOL,  TI. 


(2)  Ex  Chronleo  p5rvetust0-  cui  initunn,  "  In  dielms  Sanctis,  regis,"  &c 

(3)  Flores.  Hist.  H)  Nic.  Trivet. 
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HenryiL  whereby  the  kingdom  fell  next  to  Baldwin  (the  son  of  Sibylla,  by  her 
A.D.  nrst  husband,  William),  who,  being  but  five  years  old,  was  put  to 
1189.  the  custody  of  the  above  Raiinund.  This  Baldwin  also  died  in 
his  minority,  before  he  came  to  his  crown,  whereby  the  next  suc- 
cession by  descent  fell  to  Sibylla,  the  wife  of  Guido  above  mentioned. 
The  peers  and  nobles,  joining  together  in  council,  offered  unto  the 
said  Sibylla,  as  to  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown,  that  she  should  be 
their  queen,  with  this  condition,  that  she  should  sequester  from  her, 
a  worthy  by  solemn  divorcement,  the  aforesaid  Guido,  her  husband  ;  but  she 
of  a  true  refused  the  kingdom  offered  to  her  on  that  condition,  till  at  last 
husblnd!1  the  magistrates,  with  the  nobles  in  general,  granted  unto  her,  and  by 
their  oaths  confirmed  the  same,  that  whomsoever  she  would  choose  to 
be  her  husband,  all  they  would  take  and  obey  as  their  king.  Also 
Guido,  her  husband,  with  like  petition  among  the  rest,  humbly 
requested  her  that  the  kingdom,  for  his  sake,  or  for  his  private  loss, 
might  not  be  destitute  of  government.  At  length,  she,  with  tears 
consenting  to  their  entreaty,  was  contented,  and  solemnly  was 
crowned  their  queen,  who,  after  the  custom,  again  received  their 
fidelity  by  their  oath ;  whereupon  Guido,  without  any  hope  either 
of  wife  or  kingdom,  departed  home  quietly  to  his  own.  This  done, 
the  queen,  assembling  her  states  and  prelates  together,  entered  talk 
with  them  about  the  choosing  of  the  king,  according  to  that  which 
they  had  promised,  and  sworn  unto  her,  namely,  to  obey  him  as  their 
king,  whom  she  would  name  to  be  her  husband.  Thus,  while  they 
were  all  in  great  expectation,  waiting  every  man  whom  she  would 
nominate,  the  queen,  with  a  loud  voice,  said  to  Guido,  that  stood 
amongst  them  :  "  Guido,  my  lord,  I  choose  thee  for  my  husband, 
and  yielding  myself  and  my  kingdom  unto  you,  openly  I  protest  you 
to  be  the  king.11  At  these  words  all  the  assembly  being  amazed, 
wondered  that  one  simple  woman  so  wisely  had  beguiled  so  many 
wise  men ;  and  worthy  was  she,  no  doubt,  to  be  commended  and 
extolled  for  her  singular  virtue,  both  of  faithful  chastity  and  high 
prudence ;  so  tempering  the  matter,  that  she  both  obtained  to  her 
husband  the  kingdom,  and  retained  to  herself  again  her  husband, 
whom  she  so  faithfully  loved,    a.  d.  1186.1 

As  I  have  hitherto  described  the  public  acts  of  King  Henry,  so 
now  I  mean  to  touch  something  of  his  private  conditions.  He  was 
of  mean  stature,  eloquent  and  learned,  manly  and  bold  in  chivalry, 
fearful  of  the  mutability  and  chance  of  war,  more  lamenting  the 
death  of  his  soldiers  dead,  than  losing  them  alive;  none  more 
courteous  and  liberal  for  the  obtaining  of  his  purpose ;  in  peace  and 
tranquillity  none  more  rough ;  stubborn  against  the  stubborn ; 
sometimes  merciful  to  those  whom  he  had  vanquished ;  straight  to  his 
household  servants,  but  liberal  to  strangers ;  publicly,  of  public 
things,  liberal,  sparing  of  his  own  ;  whom  once  he  took  a  displeasure 
against,  hardly,  or  never,  would  he  receive  again  to  favour;  some- 
what lavish  of  his  tongue  ;  a  willing  breaker  of  his  promise  ;  a  lover 
of  his  own  ease,  ■  but  an  oppressor  of  his  nobility ;  a  severe  avenger 
and  furtherer  of  justice  ;  variable  of  word,  and  crafty  in  his  talk  ;  an 
open  adulterer ;  a  nourisher  of  discord  amongst  his  children  ;  more- 
over, the  papists,  bearing  him  for  Thomas  Beckef  s  quarrel  and  such 

(1)  Ex  H'storia  manuscripts  cui  initium,  *'  Rex  Picronnn,  "  ex  Bibliotheca  Cariensi  mutuata 
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like,  as  may  be  gathered,  no  good  will,  term  him  an  adversary  of  the  Henry :i 
faith,  the  mall  and  beetle  of  the  church.  "aTdT 

Also  in  the  chronicle  entitled  '  Scala  Mundf  I  find  of  him,  that  he  i  ]  89. 
followed  the  steps,  manners,  and  conditions  of  Henry  I.  his  grand- 
father,  in  every  point.  He  preserved  firm  peace,  and  executed  strict 
justice,  through  all  his  dominions.  He  loved  marvellous  well  his 
forests  ;  and  again,  those  who  were  transgressors  either  to  his  crown 
or  person,  he  most  severely  punished. 

Moreover,  in  a  certain  history  entitled  '  De  Regibus  Anglise'1  I 
find,  that  this  king  was  sundry  times  admonished  to  reform  and  amend 
his  life,  and  first  by  one  who  was  an  old  man,  in  the  castle  of  Card  if 
in  Wales,  on  the  Sunday  which  is  called  *  Dominica  in  albis/  the 
eighth  day  after  Easter ;  where  also,  after  that  he  heard  mass,  and 
was  going  to  take  his  horse,  there  stood  a  certain  man  by  him,  some- 
what yellowish,  his  hair  being  rounded,  lean,  and  ill-favoured,  having 
on  a  white  coat,  and  being  barefoot,  who  looked  upon  the  king,  and 
spake  in  German  on  this  wise — "  Good  old  king ;"  that  done,  thus 
he  proceedeth — "  Christ  and  his  blessed  mother,  John  Baptist  and  The  king 
Peter,  salute  you,  and  straitly  charge  you,  that  upon  the  Sundays,  nSJedto 
throughout  all  your  dominions,  there  be  no  buying  and  selling,  or  Jg™^ 
other  servile  business  (those  only  excepted  which  appertain  to  the  Sunday 
preparation  of  meat  and  drink);  which  thing  if  thou  shalt  observe,  from  t^y- 
whatsoever  thou  takest  in  hand,  thou  shalt  happily  finish  and  bring  to  lnefu^gd 
pass."    Then  spake  the  king,  in  French,  unto  the  knight  that  held 
his  horse  by  the  bridle  :  "  Ask  of  this  churl  whether  he  dreamed  this 
or  not  ?"    And  in  the  mean  while  that  the  knight  should  have  inter- 
preted the  king's  words  in  English,  he  spake  in  German  as  before,  and 
said,  "  Whether  this  be  a  dream  or  not,  mark  well  what  day  this  is ; 
for  unless  thou  do  these  things  and  amend  thy  life,  such  news  shalt  thou 
hear  within  these  twelve  months,  as  will  make  thee  lament  and  mourn 
till  thy  dying  day."'    And  when  these  words  were  spoken,  the  man 
vanished  out  of  his  sight ;  and  within  one  year  after,  Henry,  Geffrey, 
and  Richard,  his  sons,  forsook  him,  their  father,  and  took  part  with 
the  French  king.    The  king  of  Scots,  and  the  earls  of  Chester  and 
Leicester,  made  an  insurrection  against  the  king.    Many  other  premo- 
nitions were  given  also  to  the  king,  but  all  these  did  he  little  esteem. 
The  second  who  did  admonish  him,  was  a  certain  Irishman,  giving  him  The  se- 
certain  secret  signs.  And  thirdly,  a  certain  knight  of  Lindesey,2  named  gjjjj  JJ* 
Philip  de  Easterbv,  sailing  with  him  over  into  France,  declared  unto  monition 

to  the 

the  king,  in  Normandy,  seven  articles  which  he  should  amend;  which  king  to 
thing  if  he  would  do,  he  should  reign  seven  years  most  honourably,  his°iS. 
and  should  take  the  holy  cross  from  his  enemies ;  or  else  he,  in  the 
fourth  year,  should  die  in  great  ignominy.    The  three  first  things 
were  these,  which  he  at  his  coronation  sware  to  observe,  that  is,  to 
defend  the  church,  to  enact  good  laws,  and  to  condemn  no  man  to 
death  without  judgment ;  the  fourth  was,  for  the  restoring  of  inheri-  The 
jance  wrongfully  taken  ;  the  fifth  was,  in  doing  justice  without  reward  ;  king's 
the  sixth  was,  of  the  due  payment  of  men's  wages  and  stipends  ;  the  SisS? 
seventh  was,  of  expelling  the  Jews,  leaving  them  some  monev  to  depart  imputed 

.  ,    1      -r»       i     i  ■  t       i  •    vr»      i  •        i  •      to  Ins  pil- 

witnal.    Jriut  the  king  not  amending  his  lite,  there  rose  up  against  him  gnmage. 

(1)  The  following  anecdote  is  in  Brompton,  Script.  X.  p.  1079,  whence  several  inaccuracies  in  tho 
t«xt  are  corrected.— Ed.  (2)  One  of  the  three  divisions  of  Lincolnshire.— Ed. 
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Richardi.  three  strong  enemies  ;  that  is  to  say,  his  three  sons,  along  with  the 
^  Y)m  French  king.  But,  after  the  king,  forsooth,  had  gone  a  pilgrimage  to 
1189.  the  martyr's  tomb,  barefoot,  William,  king  of  Scots,  and  the  earls  of 

The  death  Chester  and  Leicester,  were  taken  at  Alnwick.1 

of  Henry  Jn  tne  five  anc[  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  being  in  the  castle  of 
July  6th,  Chin  on  in  Normandy,  he  died  ;  at  whose  death  those  who  were  present 
a.d.1189.  were  gQ  gree(jy  0f  t]ie  Sp0i]9  that  they  left  the  body  of  the  king  naked, 
and  not  so  much  could  be  found  as  a  cloth  to  cover  it,  till  that  a  page 
coming  in  and  seeing  the  king  so  ignominiously  to  lie,  threw  his  cloak 
upon  his  nether  parts ;  wherein,  saith  the  author,  was  verified  the  sur- 
name which  from  his  youth  he  bare,  being  called  Henry  Court  Mantil. 


RICHARD  THE  FIRST.2 

A.D.       In  the  year  above  recited,  which  was  a.d.  ]  189,  King  Richard, 
ll89>  the  eldest3  son  of  Henry  II.,  succeeding  his  father,  entered  his  crown  ; 
sep^S.  at  wmcn  time  Pope  Clement  sat  at  Rome,  succeeding  after  Gregory, 

who  died  a  little  before  with  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the  holy  cross.4 
No  Jew       During  the  time  of  his  coronation,  it  befel,  that  notwithstanding 
thepaSce  the  king,  the  day  before  his  coronation,  by  public  edict  commanded 
or  church  both  the  Jews,5  and  their  wives,  not  to  presume  to  enter  either  the 

during  ,  i  •  i  i«  i  l         •  r»  i  • 

Richard's  church  or  his  palace,  during  the  solemnization  ot  his  coronation, 
tion.na"    amongst  his  nobles  and  barons ;  yet,  while  the  king  was  at  dinner,  the 
chief  men  of  the  Jews,  with  divers  others  of  the  Jewish  affinity  and 
superstitious  sect,  against  the  king's  prohibition,  together  with  other 
press,  entered  the  court  gates.  Whereat  a  Christian  man  being  offended, 
struck  one  of  them  with  his  hand  or  fist,  and  bade  him  stand  further 
from  the  court  gate,  as  the  king  had  given  commandment ;  whose 
example  others  also  following,  being  displeased  with  the  Jews,  offered 
them  the  like  contumely.    Others  also,  supposing  that  the  king  had 
so  commanded  indeed,  as  using  the  authority  of  the  king,  fell  upon 
all  the  Jews  that  stood  by  without  the  court  gate.    And  first  they 
beat  them  with  their  fists,  but  afterwards  they  took  up  stones  and  such 
other  things  as  they  could  get,  and  threw  at  them,  and  beat  them 
therewith.    And  thus  driving  them  from  the  court  gates,  some  of 
them  they  wounded,  some  they  slew,  and  some  they  left  for  dead. 
A  jeW        There  was  amongst  this  number  of  the  Jews  one  called  'Benedict,' 
fear  bap-  a  *^ew  °^  York,  who  was  so  sorely  wounded  and  beaten  with  the  rest, 
tized.      that,  for  fear  of  his  life,  he  said  he  would  become  a  Christian,  and 
was  indeed  of  William,  the  prior  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  York, 
baptized  ;  whereby  he  escaped  the  great  peril  of  death  he  was  in, 
and  the  persecutors1  hands.    In  the  mean  while  there  was  a  great 
rumour  spread  throughout  all  the  city  of  London,  that  the  king  had 
commanded  to  destroy  all  the  Jews.     Whereupon,  as  well  the 
citizens,  as  innumerable  people  more,  being  assembled  to  see  the 
The  jews  king's  coronation,  armed  themselves  and  came  together.    The  Jews 
iiah""d°n  thus  being  for  the  most  part  slain,  the  rest  fled  into  their  houses, 
where  for  a  time,  through  the  strong  and  sure  building  of  them,  they 

(1)  See  Appendix,  for  an  error  here. — Ed. 

•2)  Edition  1563,  p.  70.    Ed.  1583,  p.  234.    Ed.  1597,  p.  213.    Ed.  1684,  vol.  i.  p.  265  — Ed. 
(3)  His  iliird  son,  though  the  eldest  surviving. — Ed.  (4)  See  Appendix. 

\b)  The  atrocities  against  the  unfortunate  Jews  here  recorded,  are  fully  related  in  Walter 
Ilemingiord,  Gale  Script,  vol.  ii.  pp.  514 — 518,  and  Brorhpton  — Ed. 
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were  defended.  But  at  length  their  houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  they  Richardi. 
destroyed  therein.  A.  D. 

These  things  being  declared  to  the  king,  whilst  he  with  his  nobles  1189. 
and  barons  were  at  dinner,  he  sendeth  immediately  Ranulfe  de  Glan-  ~ 
vile,  the  lord  high  steward  of  England,  with  divers  other  noblemen  The  small 
to  accompany  him,  that  they  might  stay  and  restrain  these  so  bold  JJJf^J 
enterprises  of  the  Londoners :  but  all  was  in  vain,  for  in  this  so  great  Jj^j"^ 
a  tumult  none  there  was  that  either  regarded  what  the  nobility  said,  insurrec- 
or  else  any  whit  reverenced  their  personages,  but  rather  with  stern  tions' 
looks  and  threatening  words  advised  them,  and  that  quickly,  to  depart. 
Whereupon  they,  with  good  deliberation,  thinking  it  the  best  so  to  do, 
departed ;  the  tumult  and  insurrection  continuing  till  the  next  day. 
At  which  time1  also  the  king,  sending  certain  of  his  officers  into  the 
city,  gave  them  in  commandment  to  apprehend  and  present  some, 
such  as  were  the  chief  of  the  malefactors  :  of  whom  three  were 
condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  so  were  ;  the  one,  for  that  he  had  robbed 
a  Christian's  house  in  this  tumult ;  and  the  other  two,  for  that  they 
fired  the  houses,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  city.    After  this,  the  king 
sent  for  him  who  from  a  Jew  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  in 
the  presence  of  those  who  saw  when  he  was  baptized,  the  king  asked 
him  whether  he  was  become  a  Christian  or  not  ?    He  answering  the 
king,  said,  No,  but  to  the  intent  that  he  might  escape  death,  he  per- 
mitted the  Christians  to  do  with  him  what  they  listed.2  Then  the  king 
asked  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  other  archbishops  and  bishops  viLd  "if-" 
being  present,  what  were  best  to  be  done  with  him  ?    Who  unad-  ^earr°£ 
visedly  answering,  said,  "  If  he  will  not  be  a  man  of  God,  let  him  be  bishop, 
a  man  of  the  devil and  so  revolted  he  again  to  Judaism. 

Then  the  king  sent  his  writs  to  the  sheriffs  of  every  county,  to 
inquire  for  the  authors  and  stirrers  of  this  outrage  ;  of  whom  three 
were  hanged,  divers  were  imprisoned.  So  great  was  then  the  hatred 
of  Englishmen  against  the  Jews,  that  as  soon  as  they  began  to  be 
repulsed  in  the  court,  the  Londoners  taking  example  thereof  fell 
upon  them,  set  their  houses  on  fire,  and  spoiled  their  goods.  The 
country  again,  following  the  example  of  the  Londoners,  semblably 
did  the  like.  And  thus  the  year,  which  the  Jews  took  to  be  their 
jubilee,  was  to  them  a  year  of  confusion ;  insomuch  that  in  the  city 
of  York,  the  Jews  obtaining  the  occupying  of  a  certain  castle  for 
their  preservation,  and  afterwards  not  being  willing  to  restore  it  to  the 
Christians  again,  when  they  saw  no  other  remedy,  but  by  force  to  be 
vanquished,  first  they  offered  much  money  for  their  lives ;  when  that 
would  not  be  taken,  by  the  counsel  of  an  old  Jew  amongst  them,  a  miser*- 
every  one,  with  a  sharp  razor,  cut  another's  throat,  whereby  a  thou-  deserved 
sand  and  five  hundred  of  them  were  at  that  time  destroyed.3  Neither  destmo- 

...  pi-  i  to  ii'  tionotthg 

was  this  plague  ot  theirs  undeserved ;  tor  every  year  commonly  their  jews, 
custom  was,  to  get  some  Christian  man's  child  from  the  parents,  and 
on  Good  Friday  to  crucify  him,  in  despite  of  our  religion.4 

King  Richard,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  coming  unto  remem- 
brance of  himself,  and  of  his  rebellion  against  his  father,  sought  for 
absolution  of  his  trespass ;  and,  in  part  of  satisfaction  for  the  same, 
agreed  with  Philip,  the  French  king,  at  a  certain  interview,5  to  take 

(1)  "  Sequenti  die,"  Brompton. — Ed. 

(2)  "  Permisit  a  Christianis  sibi  fieri  quod  volebant,"  Id. — Ed. 

(3)  Next  year,  Friday,  March  16th,  1190.    Hoveden.    See  Appendix."  Ef», 

(4)  Ex  Chron.  Westm.  cui  initium.  "  jEneas  cum  Ascanio,"  &c. 

(5)  ,Tuly22d.  1189.    Hoved.  Gerv.  Brorup.    See  Ajpps^atx  .--Fn 
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mchardi.  his  voyage  with  him  for  the  recovery  of  Christ's  patrimony,  which 
A  y>.   tney  called  the  Holy  Land.    Whereupon  the  said  King  Richard, 
1 189.  immediately  after  his  coronation,  to  prepare  himself  the  better  towards 
The  cove-  ms  journev>  set  to  sale  divers  of  his  manors,  whereof  Godfrey  Lucy, 
dines^of  ^ien  bishop  °f  Winchester,  bought  a  couple  for  two  thousand  marks ; 
bishops,   to  wit,  Wergrave  and  Melenge.    The  abbot  of  Bury  bought  another 
great01"5  for  a  thousand  marks,  called  Middlesay,  or  Mildenhall.    Hugh  Puzas, 
lordJjps"  bisliop  of  Durham,  bought  the  lordship  of  Seggesfield  or  Sedberga, 
Appendix.  with  the  wapentake,  and  all  the  appurtenance  thereto  belonging :  he 
bought  also  the  earldom  of  Northumberland :  whom  when  the  king 
should  solemnize  after  the  manner  of  secular  earls,  merrily  with  a 
mocking  jest,  "  Lo,"  said  he,  <e  of  an  old  bishop  I  have  made  a  young 
earl."   And  because  the  said  bishop  had  professed  a  solemn  vow  before 
to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  to  be  released  of  his  vow  he  compounded  with 
the  pope  for  a  great  sum  of  money  there-for;  and  moreover  gave  to  the 
king  a  thousand  marks  to  remain  at  home,  as  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land.   *At  that  time  it  appeareth  that  these  taxes,  tolls,  exactions, 
and  subsidies,  either  were  not  known,  or  not  so  much  had  then  in  use ; 
by  reason  whereof  this  king  was  driven  to  make  other  shift,  by  sell- 
ing lordships,  castles,  offices,  liberties,  privileges,  bishoprics,  &c*  1 
slights   Over  and  besides,  the  king  set  out  all  that  he  had  to  sale,  woods, 
moneV.    castles,  townships,  lordships,  earldoms,  baronages,  *  and,  as  he  said 
himself,  he  would  have  sold  London  also,  if  he  could  have  found 
any  able  to  buy  it  ;*  ordaining  also  divers  new  bishops,  and  not 
without  some  advantage,  as  appeared,  to  his  purse ;  feigning  more- 
over his  old  seal  to  be  lost,  that  they  which  had  lands  to  hold  might 
be  driven  to  renew  their  writings  again  by  the  new  seal,  whereby 
a  tenth   great  substance  of  money  was  gained.    Above  all  this,  by  the  com- 
fhJough1  mandment  of  Pope  Clement  III.,  a  tenth  also  was  exacted  of  the 
\andns~  wno^e  reahn,  m  sucn  sort  as  that  the  Christians  should  make  up  for 
the  king  seventy  thousand  pounds,  the  Jews  sixty  thousand  pounds.2 
Appendix,      Philip  the  French  king,  in  the  time  of  his  parliament  at  St.  Denis, 
in  the  month  of  November,  sent  Rotrou,  earl  of  Perche,  with  certain 
earls  and  barons,  to  King  Richard,  desiring  him  to  remember  his 
promise  made  for  the  recovery  of  Christ's  holy  patrimony  out  of  the 
Philip     Saracens'  hands  ;  certifying  him  how  he  had  bound  himself  by  solemn 
ard  con-'"  oatn»  deposing  upon  the  Evangelists,  that  he,  the  next  year  following, 
dudingto  about  the  time  of  Easter,  had  certainly  prefixed  to  address  himself 

travel  to  1     .  r>  m    i  1 

the  Holy  towards  that  journey:  requiring  him  likewise  not  to  tail,  but  to  be 
Land'      ready  at  the  term  above  limited,  appointing  also  the  place  where  both 
the  kings  should  meet  together.    Unto  whom  he  sent  word  again, 
solemnly  swearing  on  the  Evangelists,  that  he  would  be  ready  at  the 
appointed  time  and  place.    Whereupon  he  applied  himself  diligently 
to  prepare  ;  but  especially  his  care  was  to  make  unity  and  concord 
The  oath  between  parties  that  were  at  variance,  and  to  set  them  together  at  one. 
and  tide-      After  which  the  king,  in  the  month  of  December,  sailed  to  France, 
tm'en6"    where  the  French  king  and  he  conferring  together,  for  the  more  con- 
pimipii.  tinuance  of  their  journey  assured  themselves  by  solemn  oath,  swear- 
French    ing  fidelity  one  unto  the  other  ;  the  form  of  whose  oath  was  this  : — 
Richa^di.  That  either  of  them  should  defend  and  maintain  the  honour  of  the 

See 
Jypendix. 

(1)  This  and  the  succeeding  passage,  between  single  asterisks,  are  from  the  Edition  of  1£63, 
p.  69.— Ed. 

(2)  Ex  Gerv.  fol.  134.    [X  Script,  col.  1529.    Stowe's  Ann.,  a  d.  1188.    See  Appendix — Ed.] 
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other,  and  bear  true  fidelity  unto  him  of  life,  members,  and  worldly  mchardi. 
lion  our  ;  and  that  neither  of  them  should  fail  one  the  other  in  their  A  jy 
affairs;  but  that  the  French  king  should  aid  the  king  of  England  1190. 
in  defending  his  land  and  dominions,  as  he  would  himself  defend  his  ~~ 
own  city  of  Paris,  if  it  were  besieged  ;  and  that  Richard,  king  of 
England,  likewise  should  aid  the  French  king  in  defending  his  land 
and  dominions,  no  otherwise  than  he  would  defend  his  own  city  of 
Rouen,  if  it  were  besieged,  &c.    But  how  slenderly  this  oath  did 
hold  between  these  two  kings,  and  by  whose  chief  occasion  first  it  fell 
asunder,  the  sequel  of  the  story  (the  Lord  willing)  shall  declare  here- 
after.   But  because  they  could  not  make  ready  by  Easter,  according 
to  the  former  appointment,  they  concluded  to  take  a  longer  day, 
proroguing  their  voyage  till  after  Midsummer.    In  the  mean  time,  the 
king  occupying  himself  in  redressing  and  establishing  such  things  as 
further  were  to  be  ordered,  there  determined  that  Geffrey  and  John,  his 
brethren,  should  not  enter  into  England  within  three  years  after  his 
departure;  nevertheless  he  released  that  bond  afterward  to  his  brother 
John. 

The  next  year  ensued,  which  was  a. d.  1190,  in  the  beginning  of  A.D.1190. 
which  year,  upon  Twelfth-even,  fell  a  foul  northern  brawl,  which  turned  £n  brawl 
well  near  to  a  fray,  between  the  archbishop  newly  elected  of  the  church  j"tj^ra] 
of  York  and  his  company,  on  the  one  side,  and  Henry,  dean  of  the  church  of 
said  church,  with  his  catholic  partakers,  on  the  other  side,  upon  occa-  Hemy, 
sion  as  followeth :  Gaufrid,  or  Geffrey,  son  of  King  Henry  II.  and  york^nd 
brother  to  King  Richard,  whom  the  king  had  elected  a  little  before  to  Bucard, 
the  archbishopric  of  York,  upon  the  even  of  the  Epiphany,  which  we  vk?e"\iot~ 
call  Twelfth-day,  was  disposed  to  hear  evensong  with  all  solemnity  in 
the  cathedral  church,  having  with  him  Hamon  the  precentor,  with  arch- 
divers  canons  of  the  church.    The  archbishop  tarrying  something  'sh°p 
long,  belike  in  adorning  and  attiring  himself,  in  the  meanwhile  Henry 
the  dean,  and  Bucard  the  treasurer,  disdaining  to  tarry  his  coming, 
with  a  bold  courage  lustily  began  their  holy  evensong,  with  singing 
their  psalms,  ruffling  of  descant,  and  merry  piping  of  organs.  Thus, 
this  catholic  evensong,  with  as  much  devotion  begun,  as  to  God's  high 
service  proceeding,  was  now  almost  half  complete,  when  as  at  length 
(they  being  in  the  midst  of  their  mirth)  cometh  in  the  newly-elect  with 
his  train  and  gardeviance,  all  full  of  wrath  and  indignation,  for  that  Append* 
they  durst  be  so  bold,  not  waiting  for  him,  to  begin  God's  service,  and 
so  eftsoons  commanded  the  quire  to  stay  and  hold  their  peace.    The  J^S  trea- 
precentor  likewise,  whose  name  was  Hamon,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  surer 
commandeth  the  same.    But  the  dean  and  treasurer,  on  the  other  cease  "° 
side,  willed  them  to  proceed ;  and  so  they  sung  on,  and  would  not  at  the°ng 
stint.    Thus,  the  one  half  crying  against  the  other,  the  whole  quire  g[sc^p,s 
was  in  a  roar,  their  singing  was  turned  to  scolding,  their  chanting  to  com-ps 
chiding;  and  if  instead  of  the  organs  they  had  had  a  drum,  I  doubt  Sent!" 
they  would  have  '  sol-fa-ed '  by  the  ears  together. 

At  last,  through  the  authority  of  the  archbisbop,  and  of  the  pr8e-  bishop  be- 
centor,  the  quire  began  to  surcease  and  give  silence.    Then  the  newly  fiensong 
elect,  not  contented  with  what  had  been  sung  before,  with  certain  of  asain. 
the  quire,  began  the  evensong  over  again.     The  treasurer,  upon  the  ™ertreu*~ 
same,  *not  thinking  to  take  such  a  foil,*  caused,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  teth 
*all  the  tapers  and*  the  candles  to  be  put  out,  *and  so  their  unhappy  dies! 


the  can- 
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Richardi.  evensong  was  ceased  again.1*  For,  like  as  without  the  light  and 
^  jj  beams  of  the  sun  there  is  nothing  but  darkness  in  all  the  world, 
1190.  even  so  ye  must  understand  the  pope's  church  can  see  to  do 
^  nothing,  *for  the  popish  evensong  is  blind  without  candlelight,  yea, 
SiuSh  though  the  sun  should  shine  in  the  quire  never  so  bright ;  by  reason 
can  do  whereof  they  went  away  evensongless,  and  so  left  their  God  in  the 
"ithout  church,  that  night,  unserved.*  This  being  so,  the  archbishop,  thus 
candle  disappointed  on  every  side  of  his  purpose,  made  a  grievous  plaint, 
The  declaring  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  people  what  the  dean  and  treasurer 
Yortsui  had  done  ;  and  so  upon  the  same,  suspended  both  them  and  the  church 
fromed  fr°m  a^  divine  service,  till  they  should  make  to  him  due  satisfaction 
for  their  trespass. 

*  Where  note,  by  the  way,  good  reader,  that  either  the  singing  of 
the  popish  service  doth  little  serve  to  God's  honour,  or  else  how 
could  this  archbishop  be  so  injurious  to  God,  to  stop  him  of  his 
honour  because  they  had  dishonoured  him  ?    But  to  the  purpose 


service. 


* 


The  next  day,  which  was  the  day  of  Epiphany,  when  all  the  people 
of  the  city  were  assembled  in  the  cathedral  church,  as  their  manner 
was  (namely,  in  such  feasts),  devoutly  to  hear  divine  service,  as  they 
call  it,  of  the  church,  there  were  also  present  the  archbishop  and  the 
precentor,  with  the  residue  of  the  clergy,  looking  when  the  dean  and 
treasurer  would  come  and  submit  themselves,  making  satisfaction  for 
The  dean  their  crime.  But  they,  still  continuing  in  their  stoutness,  refused  so 
l"  to  do,  exclaiming  and  uttering  contemptuous  words  against  the  arch- 


surer  do 

not  sub-  bishop  and  his  partakers.  Which  when  the  people  heard,  they  in  a 
the  arch-  great  rage  would  have  fallen  upon  them  ;  but  the  archbishop  would 
Thelop*  not  suffer  that.  The  dean  then  and  his  fellows,  perceiving  the  stir  of 
Fnefnsed  People'  f°r  fear->  ^e  Pretty  men,  were  fain  to  flee,  some  to  the 
against  tomb  of  St.  William  of  York  ;  some  ran  unto  the  dean's  house,  and 
them'     there  shrouded  themselves,  whom  the  archbishop  then  accursed.  And 

so,  for  that  day,  the  people  returned  home  without  any  service.2 
Conten-       At  which  time  the  long  contention  began  also  to  be  appeased, 
betwixl    which  so  many  years  had  continued  between  Baldwin,  archbishop  of 
Baldwin,  Canterbury,  and  his  monks  of  Ohristchurch ;  the  discourse  whereof, 
bishop  of  although  it  be  somewhat  tedious,  to  be  set  forth  at  large,  being 
r^nan?U  enough  to  make  a  whole  tragedy,  yet  to  the  intent  the  age  now 
of  chdst8  Presen^  may  see  what  great  conflicts  and  disquietness,  upon  what 
church,    little  trifles,  have  been  stirred  up,  what  little  peace  and  unity  hath 
been  not  only  in  this  church,  but  commonly  in  all  other  churches 
under  the  pope's  catholic  regiment,    I  thought  it  not  labour  ill 
bestowed  somewhat  to  intermeddle  in  opening  to  the  eyes  of  the 
bishops  of  reader  the  consideration  of  this  matter ;  wherein  first  is  to  be  under- 
lay com-11"  stood,  that  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  commonly  being  set  up 
moniy     by  the  pope,  especially  since  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  have  put  the 
to  work    kings  of  this  land  to  much  sorrow  and  trouble,  as  appeared  by 

the  king 


ofEng?  William  Rufus  and  Lanfranc,  and  also  Anselm ;  by  Henry  I.  and 
J^h  Anselm  ;3  King  Stephen  and  Theobald  ;  Henry  II.  and  Becket,  &c. 
sorrow.    For  which  the  kings  of  this  land  have  used  the  more  care  and  circum- 

(1)  For  the  words  between  asterisks,  see  Ed.  1563,  p.  70. — Ed. 

(2)  Ex  veteri  Chronico  manuscripto,  qui  initium,  'Anno  gratiae  millesimo,'  &c. 

(3)  "  Anselm,  who  brought  in  the  conception  of  our  Lady  to  be  hallowed,  stined  coals  in 
England  against  his  king,  Henry."    Ed.  1563,  p.  31. —  Kd. 
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spection,  to  have  such  archbishops  placed  in  the  see  as  either  should  

stand  with  them,  or  at  the  least  should  not  be  against  them.1  a.  D. 

Now  to  the  purpose  of  our  matter  intended.    First,  after  Lan-  1137 
franc,  who  was  archbishop  twenty  years,  the  see  standing  vacant  five  t0 
years,  succeeded  Anselm,  and  sat  fifteen  years;  after  whom,  the 


see  standing  vacant  five  years,  succeeded  Rodulph,  and  continued,  »2,rJjJJJ*n 
eight  years ;  then  followed  William,  who  sat  thirteen  years,  and  died  reckon. 
a.d.  1137;  after  whom  came  Theobald,  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen.  APPSeZur 
This  Theobald,  being  no  great  favourer  of  the  monkish  generation, 
fell  out  with  Jeremias,  prior  of  the  house  of  Canterbury,  for  certain 
causes  between  them  ;  for  which  the  archbishop,  taking  stomach 
against  the  prior,  would  lay  the  sentence  of  interdiction  against  him. 
The  prior,  seeing  that,  to  save  himself,  made  his  appeal  to  Pope  Jeremy, 
Innocent.    The  archbishop,  provoked  the  more  by  that,  deposed  him  clnter- 
from  his  priorship,  and  placed  one  Walter  in  his  room.    Jeremias,  ^y^ap- 
notwithstanding,  making  his  complaint  and  appeal  to  Rome,  obtained  to  Pope 
letters  from  the  pope  to  Henry  bishop  of  Winchester,  being  the  lnnocent- 
pope's  legate,  by  virtue  whereof,  he,  against  the  heart  of  the  arch- 
bishop, was  restored,  and  Walter  displaced.    Nevertheless,  the  said 
Jeremy,  not  willing  there  to  continue  with  displeasure  of  the  arch- 
bishop, shortly  after,  of  his  own  accord,  renounced  his  priory,  and 
Walter  again  was  received  in  his  stead.    Not  long  after  this  followed 
the  general  council  at  Rheims,  a.d.  1148.    To  that  council,  Theo- 
bald, contrary  to  the  commandment  of  the  king,  would  needs  resort, 
to  show  his  obedience  to  the  pope ;  wherefore,  at  his  returning  home 
again,  the  king  took  such  displeasure  with  him,  that,  within  a  while 
after,  the  archbishop  was  driven  to  void  the  realm,  and  fly  into 
France,  where  he,  by  censure  of  interdiction,  suspended  divers 
churches  and  religious  houses  which  refused  to  come  to  the  council ; 
and  also,  hearing  how  the  king  had  seized  upon  all  his  goods,  he 
interdicted  likewise  all  the  king's  land  whatsoever,  belonging  to  the 
crown :  so  that  the  king,  in  conclusion,  was  fain  to  compound  with 
him,  and  fall  to  agreement,  which  was  about  a.d.  1148.2 

After  this,  a.d.  1151,  after   the   death  of  Hugh,  abbot  ofAfrivo- 
St.  -Austin's  in  Canterbury,  Silvester  was  elected  by  the  covent  to  jlSwee? 
be  their  abbot  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.    When  this  Silvester  J^hald' 
came  unto  Theobald  the  archbishop,  to  make  his  profession  of  sub-  bishop, 
jection  unto  him,  and  to  receive  of  him  consecration,  the  archbishop  vest?,1" 
was  contented>  if  that  the  abbot  would  come  to  Christchurch  in  |JbA^ 
Canterbury,  and  there  make  his  profession.    But  to  this,  Silvester  in  tin's, 
no  case  would  yield  to  take  his  consecration  there ;  but,  in  any  other 
church,  wheresoever  the  archbishop  would,  he  was  contented.  To 
this,  when  the  archbishop  in  nowise  would  agree,  Silvester,  making  a  Silvester 
great  bag  of  money,  went  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  of  the  pope  fo°Rome. 
for  money  (for  what  cannot  money  do  at  Rome  ?)  letters  that  the 
archbishop  should  consecrate   the  abbot  in   his  own   church  of 
St.  Austin,  and  also  not  exact  of  him  any  profession  of  canonical 
subjection.    Hereupon  the  archbishop  was  compelled,  against  his 
will,  to  come  to  the  abbot's  church,  and  there,  at  the  pope's  com- 
mandment, to  consecrate  him  simply,  and  without  an)-  further 
profession  to  be  required. 

(1)  KxChron.  Gervas,  (2)  (hid 
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Riehardi.     Then  Walter,  prior  of  Christchurek  in  Canterbury,  seeing  that, 

~^  Y)  and  perceiving  how  prejudicial  and  derogatory  the  example  thereof 

1137  would  be  to  the  honour  and  majesty  of  their  church,  through  counsel 

to  of  his  brethren,  went  thither ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  doors  were 

119Q-  straitly  watched  and  kept,  yet,  by  means,  he  at  last  got  in  ;  and  as  he 

monks  o  Saw        arcnbishop  attired  in  his  pontificalibus,  ready  to  minister 

Christ-  consecration  to  the  abbot,  he  stepped  straight  to  the  archbishop,  and 

agaS  a^  once  appealeth  him  up  to  Rome,  for  the  great  injury  wrought 

tiie  against  the  church  of  Canterbury,  forbidding  him  in  the  name  of  him 

monks  of  J  '  a 

st.  aus-   to  whom  he  appealed,  to  proceed  any  further.    And  so  this  holy 
siiv-e  t    consecration  was  for  the  present  time  staid,  for  which  Silvester,  with 
trudgeth  a  new  purse  of  money,  was  fain  to  travel  and  trot  again  to  Rome, 
Rome.to  where  he,  complaining  of  the  archbishop,  and  accusing  him  of  con- 
tempt of  the  pope,  in  not  executing  the  commandment  sent  down, 
obtaineth  again  new  letters  with  more  effectual  charge  to  the  aforesaid 
archbishop,  that  he,  without  any  profession,  simply  should  give  to 
Silvester  his  consecration  in  his  own  church,  "  omni  occasione  et 
appellatione  remota,"  "  all  manner  of  stay,  or  let,  or  appellation  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.'11    And  so,  in  conclusion,  the  abbot, 
contrary  to  whatsoever  the  archbishop  and  all  the  monks  of  Canter- 
sihester  could  do,  was,  in  his  own  church,  made  abbot,  and  had  the 

crated     victory  for  that  time.    Notwithstanding,  the  archbishop  left  not  the 
his  own    matter  so,  but  within  five  years  after  obtained  of  Pope  Adrian,  that 
church.    Silvester  should  make  profession  of  his  obedience  to  the  archbishop, 
and  so  he  did.1 

In  a  few  years  after  this  died  King  Stephen,  a.d.  1154;  and  after 
him  Theobald,  the  archbishop,  a.d.  1161,  after  he  had  sat  three  and 
twenty  years  ;  after  whom,  through  the  instant  procurement  of  King 
Henry  II.,  was  placed  Thomas  Becket,  the  king's  chancellor, 
a.d.  1162,  of  whose  sturdy  rebellion  against  the  king  because 
sufficient  hath  been  said  before,  it  shall  not  need  to  make  a  double 
labour  now  about  the  same. 

After  the  death  of  Becket,  much  ado  there  was  between  King 
Henry  II.  and  Odo,  prior  of  Canterbury,  about  the  election  of  a  new 
archbishop.    For  the  king  seeing  the  realm  so  oftentimes  encumbered 
by  those  popish  archbishops,  and  fearing  lest  the  monks  of  Canter- 
bury should  elect  such  another  as  would  follow  the  steps  of  Thomas 
Becket,  most  humbly,  with  cap  in  hand,  and  courtesy  of  knee,  desired 
odo, prior  Odo  the  prior,  that  at  his  request,  and  for  contentation  of  his  mind, 
Durymer  SUC^  a  one  m%ht  be  elected  as  he  would  appoint  (appointing  and 
naming  a  certain  bishop,  who  was  a  good  simple  man  after  the  king's 
liking)  ;  but  the  prior  dissemblingly  answering  the  king  again,  that  he 
Richard,  neither  could  nor  would,  without  the  consent  of  his  covent,  give 
D™er°f    promise  to  any  man ;  in  fine,  contrary  to  the  king's  so  humble 
f^f,-d    request,  he  agreed  to  the  election  of  another,  who  was  the  prior  of 
bishop  of  Dover,  called  Richard,  a.d.  1173,  and  who  continued  in  that  see 

Canter-        ,  '  ' 

bury.  eleven  years. 

Another  And  here  was  renewed  again  the  like  variance  between  this  arch- 

conten-8  bishop,  and  Roger,  abbot  of  the  Austin  monks  in  Canterbury,  as 

•fan  was  before  mentioned  between  Theobald  and  Silvester;  for,  when 


(1)  Ex  Gervas. 
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the  said  Roger,  after  his  election  to  be  abbot,  must  needs  take  his  Mchardi. 
consecration  at  the  archbishop's  hand,  the  archbishop  would  not   ^  D. 
grant  it  unto  him,  unless  he  made  profession  of  obedience,  according  1137 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  his  predecessors.    Then  Roger,  consulting  to 
•with  his  monks,  at  first  refused  so  to  do ;  but  at  length  was  con-  l  l9°* 
tented,  so  it  might  not  be  done  in  the  archbishop's  church,  but  in 
any  other  church  where  he  would,  underwriting  this  clause  withal, 
"  salvis  utriusque  ecclesise  privilegiis  ;"  that  is,  "  saving  the  privileges 
of  both  churches."    To  this  the  archbishop  said  again,  first,  that  he 
should  make  his  due  and  canonical  profession,  and  that  he  should  not 
come  to  him  with  writing  or  underwriting,  but  should  say  in  his 
heart,  "  salve  sancta  parens,"  or  "  salve  festa  dies,"  not  "  salvis  privi- 
legiis," or  any  such  like  thing.    Whereunto  when  the  Austin  monks 
in  no  case  would  consent,  nor  the  archbishop  otherwise  would  grant 
his  benediction,  Roger  the  abbot  was  fain  to  post  to  Rome,  and 
there  to  bring  the  archbishop  in  hatred  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
made  his  abbey  tributary  to  Pope  Alexander,    a.d.  1177. 

The  pope,  well  contented  with  this,  not  only  granteth  the  abbot  Roo.erthe 
his  desire,  but  also,  in  contumely  of  the  archbishop,  dubbeth  the  abbot 
abbot  with  all  such  ornaments  as  to  a  prelate  appertain  ;  and  so,  home"6 
a.d.  1178,  sent  home  the  abbot  triumphantly  with  his  ring  and  mitre,  Jjjjjnph 
and  other  ensigns  of  victory,  with  letters  also  to  the  archbishop, 
enjoining  him,  immediately  upon  the  sight  thereof,  to  consecrate  the 
abbot  in  his  own  church,  and  without  making  any  profession. 
Although  with  these  letters  the  archbishop  was  shrewdly  pressed, 
yet,  notwithstanding,  his  stout  heart  would  not  stoop  for  this ;  but 
he  laid  his  appeal  against  the  same,  and  so  the  consecration  for  that 
time  was  suspended. 

Then  Roger,  for  his  more  defence,  getting  the  king's  letters, 
travelled  up  the  second  time  to  Rome,  where  grievously  he  com- 
plained to  Pope  Alexander  of  the  archbishop.    At  the  same  time  a 
general  council  was  summoned  to  be  kept  at  Lateran,  where  Richard  Concili_ 
the  aforesaid  archbishop  was  also  looked  for  amongst  other  bishops  to  ™  Late 
be  present,  who  came  as  far  as  Paris,  but,  being  there,  durst  approach  sXAiex 
no  further,  and  so  retired  home  again ;  whereupon  the  pope  being  p^a° 
offended  with  his  contempt,  without  any  more  delay,  exalted  the  Roger 
abbot  with  his  own  consecration,  and  invested  him  with  all  pomp  and  ^into11 
glory ;  howbeit,  providing  before  that  the  said  consecration  should  Rome- 
redound  to  no  prejudice  against  the  liberties  of  the  mother  church  of  c?ate3.se 
Canterbury,  and  so,  upon  the  same,  wrote  to  the  archbishop  his 
letters  of  certificate,  with  this  addition  annexed,  "  salvo  jure  et 
dignitate  Cant  ecclesise :"  that  is  to  say,  "  saving  the  liberties  and 
dignities  of  the  church  of  Canterbury." 

The  council  ended,  Roger  the  abbot  returneth  home,  although 
with  an  empty  purse,  yet  full  of  victory  and  triumph.  The  arch- 
bishop, again  thinking  to  work  some  grievance  to  the  Austin  monks, 
had  procured,  in  the  mean  time,  letters  from  Pope  Alexander  to  the 
bishop  of  Durham  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  that  they  should 
cause  the  said  Roger,  abbot  of  the  Austin  monks,  to  show  unto  the 
archbishop  all  the  old  privileges  of  his  house ;  which  indeed,  being 
showed,  seemed  to  be  rased  and  new  written,  with  bulls  of  lead, 
not  after  the  manner  or  style  of  that  age,  nor  pretending  any  such 
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Richardi.  antiquity  as  should  seem  to  reach  from  the  time  of  Austin,  but 
A.  D.  rather  newly  counterfeit. 

1137       All  this  notwithstanding,  the  abbot,  bearing  him  bold  upon  the 
to     pope's  favour,  ceased  not  still  to  disquiet  and  overcrow  the  archbishop 
119Q-  by  all  ways  he  could,  in  exempting  all  his  priests  and  laymen  belonging 
to  his  jurisdiction  from  the  archbishop's  obedience ;  forbidding  also 
that  any  of  his  should  come  to  his  chapters  or  synods,  or  fear  any 
Richard,  sentence  of  his  curse  or  excommunication.    Whereupon  the  arch- 
bUhopf1"  bishop,  about  the  month  of  November  the  same  year,  sailing  over  to 
ticking!  Normandy,  where  the  king  was,  thought  to  take  his  journey  to  the 
pope  to  complain  of  the  abbot ;  but  being  stayed  by  the  king,  he 
was  not  suffered  to  pass  any  further,  the  king  labouring  what  he 
The       could  to  bring  them  to  agreement.    Nevertheless  the  pope  and  his 
u-ourt^et  "  Romans,"  saith  my  story,  "  caring  more  for  gold  and  silver,  than 
variance  ^or  jus^ce5  still  stirred  coals  of  sedition  and  debate  between  them.""1 
to  get         The  next  year  after  this  ensuing,  which  was  a.  d.  1184,  died 
money.    Richard,  the  archbishop  aforesaid,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  King 
Appendix.  Henry  II.,  after  whose  decease  much  trouble  happened  about  the 
election  of  a  new  archbishop/  between  the  king  and  the  monks  of 
Monks  of  Canterbury.    And  now,  to  enter  here  into  the  story  of  Baldwin, 
bury  sent  above  mentioned :  first,  the  king  sent  to  the  monks,  that  they  should 
Henry  ii.  consider  with  themselves  about  the  election  of  their  archbishop, 
choosin    anc^  ^e  rea(ty  agamst  the  time  that  he  would  send  for  them  to  the 
tne?rSing  court.    Upon  this  the  covent,  gladly  assembling  together,  agreed  in 
Sshop.    themselves  upon  one,  whom  they  thought  chiefly  to  prefer;  yet 
naming  four  more,  that  if  the  king  should  refuse  one,  the  other  yet 
might  stand.    Now  the  practice  of  the  monks  was,  first,  to  keep 
the  election  in  their  own  hands  only,  as  much  as  they  could.  And 
secondly,  ever  to  give  the  election  either  to  some  prior  or  monk  of 
their  own  house,  or  to  some  abbot  or  bishop  who  sometimes  had 
been  of  their  company ;  whereby,  as  much  inconvenience  and  blind 
superstition  was  bred  in  the  church  of  England,  so  the  same  disliked 
both  the  king  and  the  bishops  not  a  little, 
sent  for      As  this  past  on,  King  Henry  II.,  when  he  saw  his  time,  willed 
kinga     the  monks  of  Canterbury  to  be  cited  or  sent  for,  to  understand  what 
second    they  had  concluded  in  their  election.    Whereupon  the  monks  sent 

time  - 

up  their  prior,  called  Alanus,  with  certain  other  monks,  to  Reading, 
where  the  king  then  lay,  aboui,  the  month  of  August ;  who  at  first 
were  courteously  entertained,  but,  after  the  king  had  intelligence 
whom  they  had  nominated  and  elected,  they  were  sent  home  again 
The  king  with  cold  cheer ;  the  king  willing  them  to  pray  better,  and  to  advise 
v,ithded  more  earnestly  upon  the  matter  amongst  themselves.    Alanus,  the 
Aian,  the  prior,  with  his  fellows,  thus  departed ;  who  coming  home,  in  conclu- 
with'the  sion,  so  concluded  amongst  themselves,  that  they  would  remit  no  jot 
monkTof  °f  tneir  liberties  to  the  king,  without  the  pope's  consent  and  know- 
canter-    ledge.    The  king  understanding  hereof,  sent  his  ambassadors  likewise 
to  the  pope,  for  the  fortifying  of  his  cause,  being  in  the  mean  time 
grievously  offended  with  the  prior,  saying,  that  he  was  proud,  and 
would  make  archbishop  whom  he  listed,  and  would  be  the  second 
pope  in  England,  &c. 


(\)  "  Aurum  et  argontum  magis  quam  justitiam  sitientes,  seditiones  inter  eos  et  litigia  cormno- 
vebant." — Ex  Historia  Gervasii. 
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Not  long  after  this,  as  these  letters  were  sent  up  to  Rome,  the  Bichardi. 
king  sent  for  Alanus,  the  prior,  and  more  of  the  monks,  to  come  to  A  13 
him;  whom  he  entreateth,  desiring  them  in  gentle  speech  that  they  1137 
would  show  as  much  gentleness  and  favour  to  him  being  their  lord  to 

.  11  C\(\ 

and  king  (as  becometh  his  friends  and  subjects  to  do),  as  to  confer  11JU- 
with  the  bishops  of  the  realm  about  this  matter,  and  to  take  some 
better  counsel,  such  as  might  redound  to  God's  glory,  his  honour, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  public  state,  with  other  like  words  to  the  same 
effect ;  to  whom  when  the  prior  had  answered  again,  with  thanks  Bishops 
and  due  reverence,  according  to  the  king's  request,  the  bishops  and  of  Eng- 
monks  went  to  confer  together  about  the  matter.    And  first,  the  cSm  to 
bishops  marvelled  why  the  monks  should  exclude  them  out  of  the  J2JJ™J 
election,  seeing  they  were  professed  and  suffragans  to  the  said  church  J®  e^c~ 
of  Canterbury ;  "  Neither  is  there  any  prince,"  quoth  the  bishop  of  the  arch- 
Bath,  "  that  will  refuse  our  counsel.*"    "  There  be  some  counsels,11  oTcanter- 
said  the  monks,  "  whereat  you  may  be  called ;  but  as  touching  the  bufy- 
doing  of  this  election,  it  pertaineth  not  unto  you  further  than  to 
publish  only,  and  denounce  the  party  whom  we  have  chosen.1''  The 
bishop  of  London  then  asked  if  they  had  already  made  an  election  ? 
"  No  election,1"'  said  the  prior,  "  as  yet,  but  only  we  have  denomi- 
nated the  persons.1''    "  Then  have  ye  proceeded  further,11  quoth  he, 
"  than  ye  ought,  having  commandment  from  the  pope  not  to  proceed 
without  us.11    And  with  that  was  brought  forth  the  pope's  letter, 
commanding  that  within  forty  days  the  bishops  of  England,  and  the  J0hpee-S 
prior  and  covent  of  Canterbury,  should  elect  an  able  and  fit  person  letter- 
for  their  archbishop.    About  the  scanning  of  these  letters  was  much 
ado.    The  bishops  said,  they  were  first  named,  and  therefore  ought 
to  have  most  interest  in  this  election.    The  monks  said  again,  that 
they  also  were  not  excluded,  and  required  to  have  a  transcript  of  the 
letter,  whereof  much  doubt  was  made. 

After  long  concertation,  when  they  could  not  agree,  the  king,  Kin^ 
coming  between  them  both,  called  away  the  bishops  from  the  monks  ;  Henry  11 
supposing,  by  separating  the  one  from  the  other,  to  draw  both  parties  StSh  the 
to  his  sentence.    But  that  would  not  be ;  for  the  monks,  stiffly  J^m  the 
standing  to  their  liberties,  would  lose  no  pre-eminence  of  their  church,  monks, 
still  alleging  how,  by  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  church  of  Canter-  ^ks 
bury,  the  covent  should  choose  their  pastor  and  bishop,  and  the  prior  lose 
was  but  to  publish  and  denounce  the  person.    The  bishops  again 


eminence 


replied,  "  Tnat  it  was  their  right  to  appoint  their  archbishop  and  chSch. 
metropolitan,  who  were  bishops  and  suffragans ;  and  namely,  the 
bishop  of  London,  also  being  dean  of  the  said  church  of  Canterbury.11 
The  king  then,  as  umpire  between  them,  yet  favouring  rather  the 
side  of  the  bishops,  desired  them  to  agree  together  in  peace.  When 
that  would  not  prevail,  he  set  the  lord  steward,  and  other  noblemen, 
to  entreat  the  prior  to  draw  to  some  agreement ;  at  least  to  be 
contented  with  this  form  of  election,  which  was,  that  the  bishop  of 
London,  or  some  other  bishop,  should  declare  the  election  in  these 
words : — 

"  We  bishops,  and  the  prior  and  covent  of  Chrisfs  church,  in 
Canterbury,  with  the  assent  of  our  lord  the  king,  do  choose  such  a  ofelectior 
person  to  be  archbishop,11  &c.    Or  else  thus,  that  the  prior  should  alchbi- 
pronounce  the  election  in  these  words,  saying :  "  The  bishops  of shop 
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Mc''"-<u.  England,  and  I  prior,  and  the  covent  of  Canterbury,  with  the  assent 
A.  D.   °f  our  lord  and  king,  do  choose  such  a  person,"  &c. 
1137        upon  this,  the  prior  said  he  would  convent  with  his  covent.  The 
t0     latter,  with  much  ado,  were  content  to  yield  to  the  king's  desire ;  but 
1190^  afterward,  being  required  to  put  down  the  same  in  writing,  that  they 
stafp^lnd  re* used  to  do ;  yet  notwithstanding,  relented  at  last  to  the  king, 
monks     But  when  the  bishops  made  excuses  for  the  absence  of  their  fellow 
agree  "    bishops,  the  matter  for  that  time  staid  ;  and  the  king,  sending  home 
fonlfof116  tne  mcmks  again  to  their  house  in  peace,  deferred  that  business  to 
election,  a  further  day,  which  was  till  the  first  day  of  December  ;  command- 
ing the  prior  with  his  fellows  the  same  day  not  to  fail,  but  to  be  at 
tion  of 6  London  about  the  choosing  of  the  archbishop,    a.d.  1184. 
Sshopde-     ^S  tne  day  prefixed  came,  the  prior  with  his  company  were  also 
ferred.     present ;  who,  giving  attendance  all  that  day,  and  also  the  day 
following,  were  thus  driven  off  till  the  third  day  after.    At  length 
the  lord  steward,  with  other  nobles  of  the  realm,  were  sent  to  them 
from  the  king,  to  declare,  that  whereas  the  king  before  had  divided 
the  bishops  from  the  monks,  that  they  both  might  have  their  election 
by  themselves,  after  the  form  of  a  bill  which  was  put  down  in  writing: 
now,  the  mind  of  the  king  was,  that  the  monks,  taking  another  way, 
should  join  with  the  bishops,  and  so,  having  the  matter  in  talk 
together,  should  proceed  jointly  in  the  election. 

Against  this,  many  things  were  alleged  by  the  prior  and  his  mates, 
complaining  much  of  the  bishops,  who  said,  that  the  bishops  had  ever 
holclen  with  the  kings,  against  the  liberties  of  their  church  and  arch- 
bishops. As  first,  they  stood  against  Anselm  for  King  William ; 
then  against  Theobald  for  King  Stephen  ;  after  that  against  Becket 
for  King  Henry  ;  and  after  him,  did  supplant  the  election  of  Richard, 
their  archbishop ;  and  now  again,  went  about  to  practise  and  work 
against  this  their  election  present.  At  last,  the  prior  with  his  fellows 
concluding,  desired  they  might  speak  with  the  king  himself ;  who, 
presently  coming  unto  them,  willed  them  as  good  men  to  be  con- 
tented, and  go  talk  with  the  bishops  about  the  election,  promising, 
that  whom  they  agreed  upon,  he  also  would  grant  his  assent  unto 
the  same.  To  whom,  when  the  prior  again  had  objected  the  writings 
that  before  were  made  ;  "  True  it  is,"  said  the  king,  "  such  writings 
were  made,  but  I  neither  may  nor  will  go  against  the  council 
of  my  realm ;  and  therefore  agree,"  said  he,  "  with  my  bishops  and 
abbots,  and  remember  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God." 

The  Upon  this  the  prior  with  his  monks,  seeing  no  other  remedy,  went 

canter-  °f  to  the  bishops  to  confer,  according  to  the  king's  request,  about  the 
pdkd°m"  election  ;  who  then  were  willed  by  the  bishops  to  nominate  whom 
against    they  would,  and  the  bishops  would  likewise  name  theirs.    So,  when 
toejoinllls  the  prior  with  his  accomplices  had  named  three,  after  their  choosing, 
Shops8  the  bishops  said  they  would  nominate  but  one  ;  and  so  did,  who 
touching  Was  the  bishop  of  Worcester ;  willing  the  prior  to  go  home,  and 
tioneofC"  to  confer  with  his  covent  about  the  same,  to  whom,  shortly  after, 
bishop.11"  tne  bishops  sent  certain  priests,  to  signify  to  the  covent,  that  they,  ac- 
cording to  the  pope's  letters,  should  repair  to  the  bishops  concerning 
the  election  of  the  archbishop  ;  and  to  declare,  moreover,  to  them, 
that  the  persons  whom  they  had  named  were  good  men,  but  that 
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he  whom  they  had  nominated  was  a  more  worthy  man,  whom  they 
both  had  nominated,  and  also  would  elect.    The  monks,  marvel-   A-  D. 
ling  hereat,  sent  two  monks  with  the  archdeacon  of  Canterbury 
to  the  king.  1190. 

This  done,  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  priests,  the  bishops  ^— - — 
caused  all  the  bells  of  the  city  to  be  rung,  and  4  Te  Deum'  to  be  sung  shops 
for  the  archbishop  newly  elect ;  and  when  the  two  monks  brought  SeX-eiec- 
tidings  to  the  covent  at  Canterbury  of  what  was  done  at  London,  they  ^J1^11" 
were  all  in  a  marvellous  dump.    The  king  hearing  this,  and  perceiv-  monks  of 
ing  the  stiffness  of  the  monks,  in  all  haste  sent  messengers  to  Canter-  bury?*" 
bury,  with  gentle  words,  to  will  the  prior  to  come  to  the  king,  and 
certify  him  of  the  purpose  of  his  monks.    Unto  whom  the  prior, 
soon  coming,  declareth  in  the  name  of  the  whole  covent,  that  in  no  Condi, 
case  he  nor  the  monks  would  ever,  while  the  world  stood,  agree  to  that  tion*  pre- 
election of  the  bishops,  unless  the  king,  in  his  own  person,  would  the  king 
come  to  Canterbury,  and  there  openly,  before  the  whole  covent,  Jjjjjjj  of 
would  protest,  by  his  own  mouth,  the  aforesaid  election  to  be  nought  j^*61^ 
and  void ;  and  so  returning  to  London  again,  would  likewise  openly,  theratm- 
before  the  clergy  and  people,  repudiate  and  reject  the  same :  and,  JJe  arch- 
furthermore,  that  the  party  also  elected  should  openly,  in  the  same  ^deby 
place,  protest  and  say,  that  he  neither  would  nor  ought  to  take  that  the  bi- 
function  upon  him,  unless  he  entered  with  the  consent  of  the  prior 
and  covent  of  Canterbury ;  and  that  all  this  should  be  done  in 
the  same  place  where  the  bishops  had  made  their  election  before ; 
and  so,  peradventure,  said  they,  at  the  king's  so  earnest  suit  and 
request,  they  would  gratify  his  will,  and  ratify  the  said  election  with 
the  voices  of  their  consent.    To  make  the  story  short,  after  great 
hold  between  the  secular  clergy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  regular 
order  on  the  other  side,  and  after  the  king's  indignation  against  the 
prior,  and  the  swooning  of  the  prior  before  the  king,  at  length  the 
king  to  take  up  the  matter,  and  to  save  the  prior's  life,  was  fain 
to  perform  in  his  own  person  all  those  conditions  above  prescribed 
by  the  monks.1  a.d.  1184.  Baldwin 

And  thus  have  ye  heard  the  tragical  election  of  the  bishop  of  wSs?f 
Worcester,  named  Baldwin,  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    Now  ^.^f ed 
what  a  troublesome  time  the  said  Baldwin  had  with  the  monks  in  shop  of 
governing  the  church  of  Canterbury,  here  followeth  likewise  not  bury?* 
unworthy  to  be  considered. 


THE   TROUBLES   BETWEEN   BALDWIN,   ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTER- 
BURY, AND  THE  MONKS  OF  THE  SAME  CHURCH. 

In  the  first  year  the  archbishop  showed  himself  friendly  and  loving  A.  D 
to  the  monks;  the  year  following  he  began  to  appear  somewhat  H84 
rough  unto  them.    The  manner  then  was  of  the  house  of  Christ-  *° 
church,  toward  the  time  of  the  Nativity  and  of  Easter,  to  receive 
certain  presents  or  gifts  of  their  farmers  or  tenants,  which  the  cellarer 
should  take  and  lay  up.    Those  presents  the  archbishop  began  first 
to  intercept  from  the  monks,  and  to  bestow  them  upon  his  secular 
clerks.    After  this  he  took  three  churches  or  benefices,  which  the 


(1)  Ex  Gervas.  fol.  100. 
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RwRar4L  m0nks  c)aimed  as  proper  to  themselves,  and  placed  in  them  three  of 
A.  D.  his  chaplains.  After  this  he  encroacheth  to  his  hands  certain  tene- 
Hto4  ments>  revenues  and  victuals,  belonging  before  to  the  monks,  as  tliev 
1190.  sa^'  an(*  committed  the  custody  thereof  to  certain  of  his  own  clerks 

^ — -  and  household  servants. 

carter  °f  ^  ije  niouks'  wuo  nac*  borne  so  much  with  the  archoishop  before, 
bury  ap-  eeing  this,  coald  forbear  with  him  no  longer,  but  needs  would  make 
Kepope  heir  aPPeal  against  him.  The  archbishop,  not  much  regarding  thatj 
85? S*  waxed  thereby  the  more  fierce  against  them,  insomuch  that  such  farms 
arehbi-  and  tenements  as  he  before  had  let  alone,  he  now  received  to  his  own 
Reconci-  0CCUPying,  with  many  other  grievances  wherewith  he  greatly  vexed 
between  tbe  monks,  so  that  three  abbots  were  fain  to  come  and  reconcile  the 
th/areh-  archbishop  and  the  monks;  which  reconciliation  was  this,  that  the 
andX  monks  should  let  fall  their  appeal,  and  the  archbishop  should  restore 
wShdid  again  t0  tbem  their  farms  and  tenements.  But  as  touching  the 
not  hold  benefices  and  the  presents,  the  archbishop  still  kept  them  in  his 
lon°-  hands  for  a  further  trial  of  their  obedience  and  patience.  Neverthe- 
less, some  there  were  of  the  ancient  monks  who  in  no  case  would 
give  over  the  aforesaid  appeal,  before  the  archbishop  made  a  full  resti- 
tution of  all  together. 
The  After  this  agreement,  such  as  it  was,  between  the  monks  and  him, 

g£opb>  the  archbishop  soon  after  sent  up  to  Rome  one  of  his  chaplains, 
sendeth  unto  whom  he  had  given  one  of  the  benefices  aforementioned,  partly 
pope.  for  confirmation  of  his  benefice,  partly  also  to  obtain  license  for  the 
archbishop  to  build  a  church,  which  he  intended  to  erect,  of  secular 
priests  near  unto  the  town  of  Canterbury.  Which  being  obtained  of 
the  pope,  the  archbishop,  not  a  little  glad  thereof,  bega--  now  more 
and  more  to  wax  fierce  against  the  monks,  not  only  ir  diking  from 
to  piuck  them  their  churches  and  oblations,  but  also  in  aggravating  the  whole 

down  the 
pride  of 
the 

monks. 


The 
archbi- 
shop go- 
eth  about 


state  of  their  house,  which  he  intended  either  to  subvert  or  greatly  to 
diminish,  to  pluck  down  the  pride  and  stubbornness  of  the  monks. 
Wherefore,  taking  with  him  certain  other  bishops,  who,  he  knew, 
bare  no  good  will  to  that  monkish  generation,  he  went  to  the  king, 
declaring  how  he  had  a  good  purpose  in  his  mind  to  erect  a  new 
and  a  solemn  church,  in  honour  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  o^ 
secular  priests  or  canons,  and  therefore  desired  of  the  king  to  have  hie 
favourable  license  to  the  same.    The  king,  right  well  perceiving  the 
purpose  of  the  archbishop  whither  it  tended,  as  to  the  bridling  of  the 
stiff-necked  monks,  was  the  more  willing  to  give  assent,  if  he  were 
not  also  the  chief  worker  of  that  matter  himself. 
The  pur-     The  intent  of  the  archbishop  in  planting  of  that  new  church,  was 
thearch  10  found  there  divers  prebends,  and  to  make  both  the  king  and  every 
Sdinin  bishop,  being  his  suffragans,  prebendaries  thereof,  so  that  every  one  of 
his  new   them  should  confer  one  prebendship  on  the  same  foundation  ;  mind- 
canter-at  hig  there  to  consecrate  bishops,  to  make  his  chrismatory,  to  celebrate 
bury.      his  synods,  and  to  administer  all  other  things  belonging  unto  the 
function  of  his  see,  and  the  same  to  be  called  Hakington  church. 
Three     The  m0nks,  not  ignorant  how  the  archbishop  privily  intended  the 
alleged    desolation  and  subversion  of  their  house  and  liberties,  consulting 
the  a'rch-  upon  the  matter,  determined  at  length  among  themselves  to  appeal 
bishop  by  j.Q        see  of  Rome,  for  these  three  causes  against  the  archbishop 
monks,    namely,  first,  for  spoiling  them  of  their  gifts  and  oblations:  secondly, 
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for  depriving  them  of  their  churches  and  benefices  :  and  thirdly,  for  Richard  1 
erecting  a  new  foundation  of  secular  canons,  to  the  derogation  and  ^  rj. 
overthrow  of  their  religious  order;  giving  admonition  to  the  arch-  1184 
bishop  beforehand  by  their  monks  sent  to  him,  of  this  their  appella-  to 
tion.    To  whom  the  archbishop  answered,  that  the  foundation,  which  119(K 
he  went  about,  was  to  no  derogation,  but  rather  to  the  fortification 
and  honour  of  their  house.    Who  answered  again,  that  it  was,  and 
could  not  otherwise  be,  but  to  their  subversion.    "  And  what  should 
let  me  then,"  said  the  archbishop,  "  but  I  may  build  on  my  own 
ground  what  I  will  ?"    "  No,"  said  they,  "  no  ground  of  yours,  but  The 
your  ground  is  our  ground,  as  all  other  things  that  you  have  by  right  SSm'aii 
are  ours,  forasmuch  as  you  have  them  not  of  yourself,  but  of  the  JJ?bSe°dS 
church,  and  for  the  church's  cause.    All  which  things  have  been  arch- 
given  neither  to  you  nor  to  the  archbishops,  but  unto  the  church  The°P" 
of  Christ ;  and  therefore,"  said  they,  "  all  such  as  appertain  unto  us  ™0tnthem- 
inwardly  and  outwardly,  with  the  persons  also,  and  the  whole  state  Jjjj*"^ 
of  our  church,  we  submit  under  the  pope's  protection,  and  now  here  house  in 
make  our  appeal  to  the  see  apostolic,  assigning  also  the  term  when  to  p^0^c? 
prosecute  the  same."  tion-  - 

The  archbishop  receiving  this  appellation,  and  saying  that  he 
would  answer  to  the  same  either  by  himself  or  by  his  responsal, 
within  three  days  after,  which  was  the  sixteenth  of  December,  came 
to  Canterbury,  where  the  monks,  understanding  how  he  was  in  mind 
to  place  new  secular  priests  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  where  the 
monks  had  served  before,  came  to  the  church,  to  stop  the  proceeding 
of  the  archbishop  by  way  of  appeal.  Whereof  the  archbishop  having 
warning  beforehand,  deferred  the  matter  till  the  next  day,  on  which 
day  the  monks,  again  being  sent  by  Honorius,  the  prior,  into  the 
church,  charged  the  archbishop  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  and  by 
virtue  of  their  appeal  made  to  the  apostolic  see,  to  surcease  those  his 
doings  ;  forbidding  also  the  parson  of  the  church  in  any  wise  to 
suffer  those  secular  clerks  to  be  admitted  into  the  church  :  all  which 
yet  notwithstanding,  the  archbishop  proceedeth  in  his  business.  And  The  prior 
first,  placing  in  his  clerks,  he  suspendeth  the  prior  from  his  adminis-  J^Tus-" 
tration.  Then  he  abjureth  the  porters  of  the  gate,  upon  their  oath,  pended. 
to  let  none  of  the  monks  pass  out  of  the  house  without  his  license. 
The  monks  likewise  he  commanded,  by  virtue  of  obedience,  not  to 
stray  any  where  abroad  without  his  leave.  And  furthermore,  one  of 
the  aforesaid  monks,  who  served  the  appeal  against  him,  he  utterly 
banished  from  that  covent.  Upon  this,  on  the  day  following,  Hono- 
rius, the  prior,  trusting,  saith  the  story,  on  God  and  St.  Thomas,  took 
his  way  to  Rome,  sent  in  commission  by  the  covent,  to  prosecute  the 
appeal  against  the  archbishop. 

In  the  mean  season,  a  new  jar  began  between  the  said  archbishop  Another 
and  the  monks,  about  their  rents  and  revenues,  which  the  arch-  {ween  the 
bishop  would  have  committed  to  the  receiving  and  keeping  of  three  ™°dn 
monks,  but  the  sub-prior  Geffery,  with  the  covent,  in  no  case  would  arch- 
suffer  that :  whereabout  there  was  a  foul  stir.    The  archbishop  craving  blshop 
the  aid  of  the  king,  first  had  three  bishops  sent  down  to  him,  namely, 
those  of  Coventry,  Norwich,  and  Worcester,  who,  being  instant  with 
the  monks  to  submit  their  cause  into  the  king's  hands,  like  as  the 
archbishop  had  done,  they  utterly  refused  it ;  especially  seeing  they 
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inchardL  had  already  referred  the  whole  state  of  their  cause  to  the  deter- 
A.D.    mination  of  the  apostolical  see.    The  king,  seeing  no  other  remedy, 
came  himself  with  the  archbishop  into  the  chapter-house;  where  he 
1190    commanded  first  the  doors  to  be  kept  fast,  that  none  should  enter  but 
The  kinj  those  who  by  name  were  called  for.    Among  whom  were  two  bishops, 
cometh0  to  wit,  those  of  Norwich  and  Durham,  and  one  Peter  of'Blois,  a 
chapter  of  Earned  man,  whose  epistles  be  yet  extant  in  libraries,  a  chief  worker 
earner-    m  this  matter  against  the  monks.    Then  was  called  in  Geffery,  the 
sub-prior,  with  a  few  other  monks  whom  he  brought  with  him.  The 
king  then  first  talking  with  the  archbishop  and  his  company,  and 
afterwards  with  the  monks,  laboured  to  entreat  them  that  they  would 
let  fall  their  appeal,  and  so  stand  to  the  arbitrement  of  him  and  of  the 
bishops,  concerning  the  cause  which  was  between  the  archbishop  and 
them  in  traverse. 

The  To  this  the  monks  answered,  that  these  were  good  words,  but 

refuse  to  served  not  for  that  time,  forasmuch  as  their  cause  was  already  trans- 
mitter11 kted  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  now  was  presently  in  hearing  before 
from  the  the  pope's  holiness  ;  and  therefore  they  neither  could  nor  would  do 
?he icing's  that  injury  to  their  lord  pope,  to  refuse  him,  and  to  put  the  matter 
hearing.  untQ  ^e  judgment  of  any  other.    Then  was  it  required  of  the 
monks,  that  they  would  put  the  matter  in  compromise,  in  case 
the  prior  would  consent  thereto ;  upon  this  intent,  that  if  the  prior 
consented,  and  the  monks  not,  then  should  they  run  in  contempt 
and  disobedience  ;  or  if  the  monks  would  consent,  and  the  prior 
not,  then  should  the  prior  be  excluded  the  realm.    The  wily  monks, 
The   (    being  not  unprovided  of  this  subtilty,  made  their  answer,  that  seeing 
e&case    they  had  sent  their  prior  forth  in  their  commission,  it  stood  not  with 
king6     their  honesty  to  give  any  determinate  consent  without  the  knowledge 
and  before  the  return  of  the  said  prior,  unless  the  archbishop  first 
would  promise  to  make  full  restitution  of  all  that  he  had  wrong- 
fully wrested  from  them.    When  the  king  could  get  no  other  answer 
of  the  monks,  neither  could  move  the  archbishop  to  release  the  sen- 
tence of  their  suspension,  unless  they  would  confess  and  acknowledge 
their  fault,  he,  so  parting  from  them,  passed  over  into  France. 
The  first      Not  long  after  this  came  a  messenger  from  Rome,  bringing  letters 
potc  Ur-  from.  Pope  Urban  to  the  archbishop,  wherein  the  pope,  considering 
Baldwin  anc^  tendering,  as  he  said,  the  enormous  grievances  done  against  the 
arch-      monks,  straitly  enjoined  and  commanded  him,  within  ten  days  after 
canter-**  the  receiving  thereof,  to  release  the  sentence  of  his  suspension  against 
bary*      the  prior  and  others  of  the  said  covent,  and  also  to  retract  and  restore 
again  to  the  monks  whatsoever  he  had  plucked  from  them,  since  the 
time  of  their  appeal  first  made.    Who,  in  case  he  should  deny,  or 
foreslack  the  doing  hereof,  commission  was  given  to  three  abbots, 
those  of  Battle,  Feversham,  and  St.  Austin's,  with  ample  authority  to 
perforin  the  same,  &c.     The  archbishop,  receiving  these  letters 
brought  to  him  by  a  monk  of  the  aforesaid  house,  first  made  his 
The  an-  excuse  that  the  pope  was  misinformed.    But  the  monks  not  contented 
Search-  with  that  excuse,  when  they  would  needs  know  what  answer  he  would 
maketh   ma^e  to  the  pope's  nuncio,  his  answer  was,  that  "  he  had  yet  ten  days 
his  on     given  him  of  the  pope."    In  the  mean  time  the  archbishop  went  to 
cream  at  London,  and  there,  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  consecrated  his  holy  oil 
London.  an(j  cream  (making  one  of  the  pope's  seven  sacraments),  which  was 
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giievously  taken  in  the  church  of  Canterbury.    At  last,  the  ten  days  Richai&I. 
being  ended,  when  the  archbishop  refused  to  accomplish  that  which  was  XTdT 
in  the  pope's  letter  enjoined  him,  the  three  abbots  aforesaid,  to  execute  H84 
the  pope's  commandment,  came  at  their  day  assigned  to  Canterbury,  to 
and  there  assoiled  all  such  as  the  archbishop  before  had  suspended,  1190' 
and,  in  the  end,  certified  Pope  Urban  by  letters  what  they  had 
done. 

The  archbishop,  hearing  this,  within  four  days  after,  sent  two  of  his 
clerks,  who  appealed  the  three  abbots  aforesaid  up  to  Rome  ;  and  he  The  arch- 
himself,  in  the  mean  time,  prepared  busily  for  the  building  of  his  Sew°P  8 
church,  sending  to  all  churches  in  England  upon  releasement  from  Jj1^ hQ{ 
their  sins,  to  confer  unto  the  same ;  and  to  make  the  more  haste,  for  wood, 
lack  of  freestone  he  made  up  his  building  with  timber,  and  such  other 
stuff  as  he  could  get. 

The  prior  Honorius  all  this  while  remained  still  at  the  court  of  a  letter  of 
Rome,  giving  attendance  upon  the  pope,  who,  having  intelligence  of  urban 
the  archbishop's  doings,  procured  another  letter  of  Pope  Urban  to  Search- 
the  whole  clergy  of  England,  straitly  enjoining  them  that  none  bish°P- 
should  confer  with  the  new  fraternity  of  Baldwin,  archbishop  of  ^vvendix. 
Canterbury.    To  these  letters  the  archbishop  showed  such  reverence, 
that  whereas  before  he  had  planted  his  chapel  of  wood  and  boards, 
now  he  provided  the  same  to  be  builded  of  lime  and  stone. 

By  this  time  Peter  of  Blois,  with  other  messengers  of  the  The  arch- 


bishop's 

messen- 
gers come 


archbishop,  seeing  Honorius  the  prior  to  be  gone  from  the  court  m 
to  France,  resorted  to  the  court  of  Rome,  bringing  with  them  t0  the 
letters  of  credit  from  the  king,  from  the  archbishop,  and  also  from  j-°J^s 
other  bishops  of  the  realm  ;  but  the  pope,  reading  only  the  king's  Letters  of 
letters,  and  the  archbishop's,  the  residue  he  cast  into  a  window  by,  [he  arch- 
saying,  he  would  read  them  at  further  leisure.  Then  the  pope  giving  h^°$ 
audience  in  his  consistory  to  hear  their  cause,  first  came  in  Peter  other  bi- 
of  Blois,  with  the  agents  of  the  archbishop,  exhibiting  their  letters,  thePpop°e. 
and  propounding  their  requests  to  .the  pope,  which  were,  that  resti- 
tution should  be  made  by  the  monks  to  the  archbishop,  wherein  they 
had  injured  him.  Secondly,  That  the  things  which  had  been  granted 
before  to  the  prior  in  the  court,  might  be  called  in  again.  Thirdly, 
That  the  archbishop  might  have  license  to  proceed  in  building  his  Mr.pnie- 
college  of  canons,  &c.    After  this  was  called  in  Master  Pilleus,  the  JJyjJiiE 
attorney  for  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  who,  alleging  many  great  P°PJtsfor 
things  against  the  archbishop,  for  his  contempt  and  disobedience  to  the 
the  pope's  precepts,  required  that  he  should  rather  make  restitution  ca°!ter-°f 
to  the  monks  for  the  injuries  he  had  done  to  them ;  and  also  that  bury- 
his  new  foundation  of  secular  canons,  tending  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
conventual  church  of  Canterbury,  should  be  utterly  rased  and  thrown 
down  to  the  ground.    Thus  between  these  parties  pleaing  and 
repleaing  one  against  the  other,  much  hard  hold  there  was ;  but,  in 
conclusion,  for  all  the  king's  letters,  and  for  all  that  the  archbishop's 
and  bishops' could  do,  the  matter  went  on  the  monks'  side;  so  that 
there  was  no  remedy,  but  the  pope  would  needs  have  the  archbishop's 
new  building  to  come  down,  and  the  monks  to  be  restored  again  to 
their  full  possessions  :  the  execution  whereof  was  committed  to  the 
three  abbots  aforesaid,  to  wit,  those  of  Battle,  Feversham,  and 
St.  Austin's,  Canterbury,  and  to  Geffrey,  sub-prior  of  Canterbury. 
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RUhardi.     These  things  being  thus  determined  at  Rome,  Radulph  Granville, 
A.D.  l01*^  steward  of  England,  writing  to  the  said  abbot  of  Battle,  and  to 
1184  the  sub-prior  and  covent  of  Canterbury,  commandeth  them,  in  the 
to     king's  name,  and  upon  their  oath  and  fealty  given  unto  him,  that 
neither  they  nor  any  of  them  do  proceed  in  this  controversy  between 
The  pope  the  monks  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  before  they  come  and 
to°the     talk  with  him,  there  to  know  further  of  the  king's  pleasure  :  and, 
agaiJst    furthermore,  charging  the  covent  of  Canterbury  not  to  enter  further 
andbilg         an^  examma^ons  concerning  the  archbishop's  matters ;  and  also 
shops  of  citing  the  sub-prior  of  the  said  house  to  appear  before  him  in  London, 
Theerealm' at  the  feast  of  St.  James,  the  same  year,  which  was  a.  d.  1187. 
executors  Notwithstanding,  he  excusing  himself  by  sickness,  sent  two  monks 
com-      in  his  stead,  and  so  kept  himself  at  home  ;  to  whom  commandment 
So63   was  given,  that  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  within  fifteen  days,  should 
against    sa^  over  to  Normandy  to  the  king,  and  there  show  the  tenor  and 
the  arch  evidences  of  their  privileges  ;  and  also  that  such  stewards  and  bailiffs 
bishop.    ag  p]ace(j  m  their  farms  and  lordships,  contrary  to  the  will 

of  the  archbishop,  should  be  removed.  And  likewise  the  three  abbots, 
in  the  king's  name,  were  commanded  in  no  wise  to  execute  the  pope's 
commandment  against  the  archbishop.    Not  long  after  this,  the 
archbishop  took  shipping  at  Dover,  and  went  over  to  the  king, 
where  he  ordained  three  principal  officers  over  the  monks  of  Christ- 
church — the  sacrist,  the  cellarer,  and  the  chamberlain,  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  covent,  with  other  grievances  more,  whereby  the  monks 
Another  were  not  a  little  offended,  so  that  upon  the  same  they  made  a  new 
tffofThe  appellation  to  the  pope ;  whereupon  Pope  Urban,  by  the  setting  on 
against    °f  Honorius  the  prior,  who  was  now  come  again  to  the  court,  wrote 
the  arch-  to  him  another  letter  after  a  sharper  and  more  vehement  sort,  to  the 
^shop.    eflpecj  as  f0noweth. 


The  tenor  of  Pope  Urban's  Letters  to  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.1 

In  that  we  have  borne  with  your  brotherhood  hitherto,  and  have  not  pro- 
ceeded in  such  a  grievous  manner  against  you  as  we  might,  although  being 
thereto  greatly  provoked ;  the  chiefest  cause  was  this,  that  we  supposed  your 
heart  would  have  relented  from  the  oppression  of  the  conventual  church  of 
Canterbury,  committed  unto  you ;  if  not  for  our  reverence,  which  you  seem  to 
have  contemned  more  than  became  you,  yet  at  least  for  fear  of  God's  judgment. 
Note  how  For  well  we  hoped,  our  conscience  persuading  us  to  the  same,  that  after  you 
the  popes  had  obtained  that  high  state  and  dignity  in  the  church  of  England,  you  would 
upon  a    have  been  an  example  to  others  of  obedience  and  reverence  to  be  given  to  the 
their       see  apostolic  of  all  ecclesiastical  persons.   Wherefore,  at  the  first  beginning 
honour.    D0th  of  our  and  also  of  your  promotion,  we  did  not  spare  to  advance  and  honour 
you  as  we  have  done  few  others  besides,  thinking  no  less  than  that  we  had 
found  a  faithful  friend  of  the  church  for  our  honour ;  wherein  we  perceive  now, 
which  maketh  us  not  a  little  to  marvel,  our  expectation  greatly  deceived,  and 
him  whom  we  well  trusted  to  be  a  sure  stay  for  the  maintenance  of  our  estate, 
we  now  find  a  persecutor  against  us  in  our  members. 
The  pope     For  whereas  we  sundry  times  have  written  to  you  in  the  behalf  of  our 
fatethtU"  Dretnren>  and  tne  church  committed  to  your  charge,  that  you  should  desist  from 
with       disquieting  them,  and  not  vex  or  disturb  their  liberties,  at  least  for  reverence  of 
Baldwin  us ;  you,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  things  more,  as  commonly  is  reported 
temptof  °f  y°u  m  aU  places>  setting  at  light  our  letters  and  appellations  made  unto  the 
his  see.    apostolical  see  ;  what  you  have  wrought  against  them  after  their  so  manifold 

(1)  "Urbanus  episcopus,  servus  servorum  Dei,  Baldwino  Cantuar.  archiepiscopo  et  apostolicaa 
sedis  legato,  salutein  et  apostolicam  benedictionem,"  &c. 
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appellations  laid  unto  us,  and  our  inhibitions  again  unto  you,  we  are  ashamed  Richard!. 

to  utter.    But  revolve  and  consider  in  your  mind,  if  ye  have  well  done,  and  

advise  in  your  own  conscience  what  you  have  done.  We,  for  our  part,  because  we    A.  D. 
neither  may  nor  ought  with  deaf  ears  to  pass  over  the  clamours  of  the  brethren,    1 1 84 
and  such  contempt  of  the  apostolic  see,  although  our  biddings  and  warnings  to 
given  to  you  seem  to  be  all  in  vain ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  we  send  our  mandates  1190» 
again  unto  your  brotherhood,  in  these  apostolical  writings,  directly  and  in  virtue  The  arch- 
of  obedience,  commanding  you,  that  whether  you  be  present  in  your  church,  or  ]^£op  t0 
absent,  all  that  notwithstanding,  whatsoever  you  have  done  in  building  of  your  down  t}ie 
chapel,  which  you  to  the  destruction  of  the  monastery  of  Canterbury  have  building 
erected,  after  the  time  of  their  appeal  made  to  us,  or  our  inhibition  sent  to  you,  °^1S 
you  fail  not  of  your  proper  costs  and  charges  to  demolish  ;  undoing  again  and  church,  of 
making  void  whatsoever  ye  have  begun  and  innovated,  concerning  the  institution  his  own 
of  the  canons,  and  other  things  belonging  to  the  erection  of  the  said  chapel ;  ac- 
counting moreover  and  reputing  the  place  where  the  chapel  was,  to  be  accursed 
and  profane  ;  and  also  that  all  such,  whosoever  have  celebrated  in  the  same  place, 
shall  stand  suspended  till  the  time  they  appear  before  our  presence.  Command- 
ing, furthermore,  that  all  those  monks  whom  you  have  presumed  to  remove  To  restore 
from  their  office,  or  to  excommunicate,  since  the  time  of  their  appeal  made,  the 
you  shall  restore  and  assoil  again,  rendering  also  and  restoring  all  such  farms,  ^orrfhe 
manors,  tenements,  and  oblations,  as  you,  after  their  appeal  made,  have  did  de- 
inveigled  from  them ;  and,  finally,  that  you  innovate  nothing  touching  the  Prive  ar»d 
state  of  that  monastery,  during  the  time  of  this  controversy  depending  before  muni?"' 
us  :  giving  you  to  understand  that  in  case  you  shall  continue  in  your  stubborn-  cate. 
ness  and  rebellion  upon  this  present  warning,  or  defer  the  execution  of  this  Thearch- 
precept  thirty  days  after  the  receiving  thereof,  we  shall  appoint  others  to  threaten- 
execute  the  same;  enjoining  also  your  suffragans,  that  as  you  shall  show  yourself  edby  the 
disobedient  and  rebelling  to  us,  so  they  all  shall  refuse  likewise  to  give  any  pope• 
obedience  or  reverence  unto  you,  &c. — Given  at  Ferrara,  5th  Non.  Oct.  1187. 

Another  letter  besides  this  the  pope  also  sent  to  the  three  abbots  The  pope 
aforesaid,  for  the  correction  of  these  enormities.    Likewise  another  writeth  to 
letter  was  sent  to  King  Henry  II.,  wherein  the  pope  enjoineth  and  bots,  and 
requireth  him,  upon  remission  of  his  sins,  not  to  dissemble  and  bear  £ng.e 
with  the  archbishop  in  his  oppression  of  his  monks,  but  to  help 
those  things  to  be  amended,  wherein  he  hath  trespassed  against 
them. 

These  pontifical  letters  were  written  a.d.  1187,  the  third  day  of 
October;  and  on  the  eighth  day  after,  the  eleventh  of  the  same  month, 
the  said  Pope  Urban  died.    In  the  which  year,  and  about  the  which  Pope  ur- 
month,  Baldwin,  king  of  Jerusalem,  was  taken  with  many  noblemen  Baidw?i' 
of  Saladin  the  Saracen,  and  Jerusalem  lost,  after  that  it  had  been  in  JjjJ  °' 
the  possession  of  the  Christians  and  had  so  continued  the  space  of  lem,  with 
eighty-eight  years  and  eighty  days,  from  the  time  tliat  Godfrey  of  weM^° 
Bouillon  did  first  win  it  from  the  infidels.  Sara/en^6 

A  fter  the  receiving  of  those  letters  of  Pope  Urban  above  specified,  and  tne 

o  x  i.  /  city  won 

both  the  king  and  archbishop,  with  all  the  bishops  of  the  realm,  were  The 
marvellously  quailed,  glad  now  to  please,  and  speak  fair  to  the  monks,  ™™the 
promising  all  things  to  be  done  and  restored  to  them  after  the  best  jjPP®r 
sort ;  neither  were  now  the  king  and  the  archbishop  so  submissive,  over  the 
but  the  monks  on  the  other  side  were  as  brag  and  jocund,  being  fully  shop  and 
assured  that  all  now  was  their  own :  in  the  narration  of  which  the^s' 
history,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  Gervasius  at  large,  this  we  have  to  note  A^enAix- 
by  the  way,  in  what  fear  and  thraldom  kings  in  those  days  were  The  mi- 
under  the  pope,  who  could  not  be  masters  over  their  own  subjects,  J^ec- 
but  that  every  pilled  monk,  or  pelting  prior,  upon  virtue  of  their  °fto 
appeal  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  making  their  house  tributary  to  the  the  pope. 
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king's 
answer 
to  the 
monks  of 


Hichardi.  pope,  was  able  not  only  to  match,  but  to  give  checkmate  unto  the 
A  D    best  king  christened,  as  not  in  this  story  only  may  appear. 
1184       -^  followeth  then  in  the  story  of  these  monks,  that  as  they  were 
to     thus  in  the  midst  of  their  joy  and  jollity,  suddenly  cometh  news  of 
1190.   the  death  of  Pope  Urban,  their  great  caliph,1  and  also  how  that 
Gregory  VIII.  was  placed  in  his  room,  who  was  a  special  friend  and 
favourer  of  the  archbishop  ;  which  as  it  did  greatly  encourage  the 
king  and  the  archbishop,  so  the  monks,  on  the  other  side,  were  as 
much  discomforted,  so  that  now  all  was  turned  upside  down.  For 
whereas,  before,  the  king  and  the  archbishop  thought  they  had  lost 
all,  and  were  glad  to  compound  with  the  monks,  and  to  seek  their 
favour,  now  were  the  monks  on  the  contrary  side  fain  to  crouch  to 
the  king,  and  glad  to  have  a  good  countenance  ;  who  then  resorting 
to  him,  and  finding  him  altered  both  in  word  and  gesture,  desired  he 
would  confirm  and  grant  that  which  of  late  before  he  had  promised. 
The  (      To  whom  it  was  answered  again  by  the  king,  that  seeing  the  arch- 
bishop had  granted  to  them  their  sacrist,  their  chamberlain,  and  their 
cellarer,  they  should  have  no  more  restored  by  him ;  neither  would 
canter-    he  suffer  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  archbishop  to  be  impaired, 
bur>"      or  take  any  wrong.    "  As  touching  the  new  chapel  of  St.  Thomas," 
said  he,  "  whereabout  ye  strive  so  long,  with  the  canonships  and 
other  buildings  belonging  thereto,  the  same  I  receive  into  my  hands, 
so  that  none  shall  have  any  thing  to  do  therein  but  myself,"  &c.  In 
like  manner  from  the  archbishop  such  another  like  answer  they 
received,  and  from  bishops  little  better.    So  the  monks,  sent  away 
with  a  flea  in  their  ear,  went  home  again  out  of  Normandy  unto 
their  cell. 

Now  the  archbishop  having  the  monks  where  he  would,  wrought 
Pope  Gre-  them  much  grievance  ;  but  that  continued  not  very  long.  For 
dieth  UL  within  two  months  after  and  less  died  Pope  Gregory  VIII.,  about 
the  sixteenth  day  of  the  December  following.    After  him  succeeded 
Pope  cie-  Pope  Clement  III.,  who,  following  the  steps  of  Urban,  bent  all  his 
ment  in.  p0wer  with  the  monks  against  the  archbishop,  sending  divers  precepts 
and  mandates  in  the  year  following,  which  was  a.d.  1188,  with  an 
Letters  to. imperious  letter,  willing  and  commanding  him  to  desist  from  his 
wshopCh"  oppression  of  the  monks,  and  to  throw  down  his  new  chapel.  Here- 
upon the  archbishop  made  his  appeal,  and  minded  to  go  to  Rome, 
but  was  called  back  by  the  king,  being  ready  to  sail  over.    In  the 
Honorius,  same  year  Honorius,  the  prior,  died  at  Rome  of  the  plague,  which 


of  cSter-  was  some  help  and  comfort  to  the  archbishop,  for  whom  the  arch- 
atURomed  DisnoP  made  Roger  Noris,  prior,  against  the  wills  of  the  covent. 
The  After  this,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year,  Pope  Clement 
letterof  sent  down  ms  legate,  called  Radulph,  a  cardinal,  to  Canterbury, 
Pope  cie-  with  another  letter  more  sharply  written  to  the  same  effect  unto  the 

ment  to  ,  ,  .  ,        9  1  J 

the  arch-  archbishop. 

Henry 'ii  Furthermore,  in  the  year  next  after,  he  wrote  also  the  third  letter 
died.  '  to  him.  In  the  same  year  also  died  King  Henry  II.,  after  whom 
^joined  succeeded  King  Richard,  his  son,  who  joining  likewise  with  the  arch- 
arch  the  D^snoP>  to°k  ms  Par"t  strongly  against  the  said  monks.    At  last,  after 

bishop. 

See         (1)  Caliph  is  the  high  priest  of  the  SaracenS  sitting  in  Damascus,  to  whom  all  the  sultans  were 
Appendix,  subject,  as  our  princes  now  are  to  the  pope.    [Caliph  is  the  title  assumed  by  the  successors  ol 
Mahomet. — Ed.  j 
(2)  Ex  Hist.  Gervas 
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much  ado  on  both  parts,  and  after  great  disturbance,  and  imprisoning  Mchwdi. 
divers  of  the  monks,  King  Richard,  preparing  his  voyage  towards  &  jy 
Jerusalem,  and  studying  first  to  set  peace  between  them,  consulted  1181 
and  agreed  with  the  bishops  and  abbots  about  a  final  concord  in  this 
matter,  between  the  archbishop  and  monks  of  Canterbury  ;  which  at 
length  on  both  parts  was  made,  upon  these  conventions  which  Appendix. 
follow  : — 

First,  That  Roger  Noris  should  be  deposed,  whom  the  archbishop  had  made 
prior  against  their  wills  :  whom  the  king  then  at  the  request  of  the  archbishop 
promoted  to  be  abbot  of  Evesham. 

Item,  That  the  archbishop  should  pluck  down  his  chapel,  which  he  builded 
in  the  suburbs  of  Canterbury,  against  the  minds  of  the  monks. 

Item,  That  the  aforesaid  monks  should  make  profession  of  their  obedience 
and  subjection  to  the  archbishop,  as  they  had  done  to  his  predecessors. 

Item,  As  touching  all  other  complaints  and  injuries  (except  only  the  chapel, 
and  the  deposition  of  Roger  Noris,  the  prior),  the  monks  should  stand  to  the 
arbitrement  of  the  king,  the  archbishop,  and  the  prelates. 

Item,  That  the  monks  kneeling  down  before  the  king  in  the  chapter-house, 
should  ask  the  archbishop  forgiveness.1 

This  being  done,  they  went  altogether  to  the  church,  and  sang 
Te  Deum  for  this   reformation  of  peace ;   the  next  day,  the 
archbishop  coming  into  the  chapter,  restored  to  the  covent  their 
manors  and  farms  again  ;  also  he  discharged  the  prior  whom  he 
had  made  before  ;  desiring  them  likewise,  that  if  he  had  offended 
them  either  in  word  or  deed,  they  would,  from  their  heart,  remit 
him.    This  reconciliation  having  been  made  between  the  archbishop 
and  the  covent,  the  archbishop  then  going  about  to  dissolve  the 
building  of  his  new  church,  though  he  changed  the  place,  yet 
thought  not  to  change  his  intent,  and  therefore,  making  exchange 
of  lands  with  the  bishop  and  monks  of  Rochester,  purchased  of  them  Arch- 
their  ground  in  Lambeth,  a.d.  1191.    Which  done,  he  came  to  his  canter-0' 
clerks  whom  he  had  placed  to  be  canons  in  his  new  college  of^Jeg^r" 
Hakington,  and  also  willed  them  to  remove  all  their  goods  and  iand  in 
furniture  to  Lambeth,  over  against  Westminster,  where  he  erected  tcfbuiia 
for  them  another  church,  and  there  placed  the  said  canons.    About  upS0^ouse 
which  college  of  Lambeth  afterwards  much  trouble  likewise  ensued, 
by  the  stirring  of  the  said  monks  of  Canterbury,  in  the  time 
of  Hubert,  the  archbishop,  in  the  reign  of  the  said  King  Richard, 
a.d.  1196.    Furthermore,  after  the  deposing  of  Roger  Noris,  prior 
of  Canterbury  aforesaid,  Baldwin,  the  archbishop,  being  enforced  to 
grant  them  another  prior  by  the  assent  of  the  king  and  of  the  covent, 
assigned  Osbern  to  be  their  prior,  who  had  taken  part  before  with 
the  archbishop  ;  but  the  monks  not  pleased  with  him,  after  the 
death  of  Baldwin,  the  archbishop,  removed  him  again. 

And  thus  have  you  the  tedious  discourse  of  this  catholic  tragedy  Three 
between  the  monks  of  Canterbury  and  their  archbishop,  scarce  worth  t0 
the  rehearsal ;  notwithstanding,  this  I  thought  to  give  the  reader  to  tSJ^tory 
see,  in  order,  first,  to  show  forth  unto  the  world  the  stout  sturdiness  "ffte 
of  this  monkish  generation,  who,  professing  profound  humility  in  their  m°n 
coat,  what  little  humility  they  had  in  their  heart,  what  pride  and 
arrogancy  in  their  conversation,  and  what  hypocrisy  in  their  religion,  Hyp°: 

,     O       J  ,  .-l  j     ,\  •  .&       '  crisyin 

that  one  example,  among  a  thousand  others,  may  give  some  experience  monkery 

(1)  Ex  lib.  anonymo,  et  ex  Hist.  Gervasii  Monachi  Cantuariensls. 
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Richardi.  Secondly,  that  posterity  now  may  see  how  little  kings  could  then  do 
A.D.  m  tne*r  own  reamis5  f°r  the  P°Pe-   And  thirdly,  to  the  intent  it  may 
1184  more  notoriously  appear  to  all  readers,  what  strife  and  debate,  what 
to     dissension  and  division,  what  little  unity  and  concord  hath  always 
119°-  followed  the  pope's  catholic  church,  wheresoever  the  corrupt  religion 
anc^  usurPed  ambition  of  the  pope  prevailed.  For,  not  to  speak  only  of 
slaves     this  monkish  house  of  Canterbury,  what  church,  cathedral,  collegiate, 
or  conventual ;  what  see,  church,  monastery,  or  chapel,  was  entirely 


under  the 
pope. 


No  con- 


under  the  pope's  government,  but  ever  there  happened  some  variance, 
uStyin  either  between  the  king  and  the  archbishop,  as  between  King  William 
churches  anc^  Lanfranc,  King  Henry  I.  and  Anselm,  King  Stephen  and 
see     Theobald,  King  Henry  II.  and  Becket,  Kino;  John  and  Stephen 

Appendix.    T  1  T_.      °  TT  •>  i     n       •  P  o  l  i 

Langtm,  King  Henry  111.  and  Boniface,  etc.  ;  or  else  between 
archbishop  and  archbishop,  for  making  profession,  for  carrying  the 
cross,  for  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the  pope's  legate,  &c.  ;  or 
else  between  archbishops  and  their  suffragans,  or  between  archbishops 
and  their  covents,  or  between  bishops  and  monks,  between  dean 
and  chapter,  between  monks  and  secular  priests,  monks  of  one  sort 
against  another,  friars  of  one  order  against  another,  students  against 
friars,  townsmen  against  scholars,  &c.  As  for  example  : — What 
whatdis-  discord  was  between  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Roger, 
how' nttfe  archbishop  of  York,  between  Lanfranc  and  Archbishop  Thomas, 
there's  Detween  -Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Sylvester,  abbot 
church,  of  St.  Austin's ;  between  Walter,  of  Christchurch,  and  Sylvester, 
Appendix,  abbot  aforesaid ;  between  William,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Jeremias,  prior  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  1144  ;  between  the  monks  of 
Canterbury,  and  Odo,  their  prior,  for  translating  the  relics  of 
Dunstan  ;  between  King  Stephen,  and  Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury ; 
between  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Roger,  bishop  of  Ely,  his  son, 
a.d.  1138;  between  Pope  Innocent  and  Anacletus,  for  the  space  of 
seven  years ;  the  cardinals  for  money  (saith  Gervasius)  sometimes 
holding  with  the  one,  sometimes  with  the  other ;  at  last  the  election 
•was  determined  by  a  sore  battle  between  Lothaire,  the  emperor,  and 
Roger,  duke  of  Apulia,  a.d.  1137  ;  also  between  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
and  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.;  between  King  Henry  III.  and  William 
Rale,  bishop  of  Winchester,  when  the  king  bade  the  gates  of  Win- 
chester town  to  be  shut  against  him,  a.d.  1243;  between  Boniface, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  canons  of  St.  Paul.1  Item, 
between  the  said  Boniface  and  the  monks  of  St.  Bartholomew,  who 
sat  there  in  harness  in  his  visitation,  a.d.  1250 ;  between  the  abbot 
of  Westminster  and  monks  of  the  same  house,  a.d.  1251.  Item, 
between  the  aforesaid  William  Rale,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
Boniface,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  a  priest  of  the  hospital  in 
Southwark,  a.d.  1252;  between  the  said  Boniface  and  canons  of 
Lincoln,  after  the  death  of  Robert  Grosthead,  for  giving  of  prebends, 
a.d.  1253  ;  between  the  monks  of  Coventry  and  canons  of  Lichfield, 
for  choosing  their  bishop  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  III. 

And  what  should  I  speak  of  the  discord  which  cost  so  much 
money  between  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  monks 
of  Rochester,  for  choosing  Richard  Wandor  to  be  their  bishop, 
a.d.  1328;  between  Robert  Grosthead,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the 

(1\  Matth.  Par's 
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canons  of  the  same  house,  for  which  both  he  and  they  were  driven  to  Richard z. 
travel  to  Rome,  a.d.  1244;  between  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Rochester,  A  D 
delegate  to  Archbishop  Baldwin,  and  Robert,  the  pope's  legate,  for   1 184 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the  legate  in  his  council  at  Westminster,  to 
a.d.  1190;  between  the  abbot  of  Bardney  and  the  said  Grosthead,  119Q- 
about  the  visitation  of  their  abbey,  a.d.  1242.    Item,  between  the 
covent  of  Canterbury  and  the  said  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
a.d.  1243  ;  between  Hugo,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  Hubert,  bishop 
of  Sarum,  and  GefTery,  archbishop  of  York,  a.d.  1189;  between 
William,  bishop  of  Ely,  the  king's  chancellor,  and  the  canons  of 
York,  for  riot  receiving  him  with  procession,  a.d.  1190  ;  between 
the  abbot  of  Westminster  and  his  covent  of  Black  Monks,  whom 
King  Henry  III.  had  much  ado  to  still  and  make  to  agree,  a.d.  1249. 
Item,  between  the  aforesaid  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  the  abbot  of 
Westminster;  likewise  between  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Durham,  and 
John,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  a.d.  1246  ;  also  between  Hubert,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  the  monks  there,  for  the  house  of  Lambeth, 
a.d.  1146;  and  what  a  stir  was  between  the  preaching  friars  and 
the  grey  friars,  mentioned  in  Matthew  Paris,  for  superiority,  a.d.  1243 ; 
also  between  the  said  grey  friars  and  the  prelates  and  doctors  of  Paris, 
about  nine  conclusions,  condemned  of  the  prelates  to  be  erroneous. 

I.  Concerning  the  Divine  Essence,  that  it  cannot  be  seen  by  the  angels  or  Conciu- 
by  men  glorified.  thTfriars 

II.  Concerning  the  Essence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  condenni- 

III.  Touching  the  proceeding  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that,  as  he  is  love,  he  pro-  ed  for  er- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father  only.  ^thT' 

IV.  That  our  bodies  and  souls  glorified,  shall  not  be  "in  ccelo  empyreo"  prelates 
with  the  angels,  but  in  "  coelo  aqueo  vel  crystallino  "  above  the  firmament.       of  Paris. 

V.  That  the  evil  angel  at  his  first  creation  was  evil,  and  never  good. 

VI.  That  there  have  been  many  verities  from  eternity  which  were  not  God. 

VII.  That  an  angel  in  one  instant  may  be  in  divers  places,  and  even  every 
where,  if  he  please. 

VIII.  That  the  evil  angel  never  had  whereby  he  might  stand;  no  more  had 
Adam  in  his  state  of  innocency. 

IX.  That  he  which  hath  "  meliora  naturalia  "  (that  is  to  say,  more  perfect 
strength  of  nature  working  in  him)  shall,  of  necessity,  have  more  full  measure 
to  obtain  grace  and  glory. 

To  the  which  articles  the  prelates  answering,  did  excommunicate 
the  same  as  erroneous,  affirming,  that  grace  and  glory  shall  be  given 
according  to  that  God  hath  elected  and  predestinated,  &C.1 

In  like  manner  between  the  said  Dominic  friars  and  the  grey  conten- 
friars,2  what  a  brawl  and  tumult  there  was  about  the  conception  of  {^"e^e" 
our  Lady,  whether  she  was  conceived  without  original  sin  or  not,  in  fr'ars 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  and  King  Henry  VIII.,  a.d.  1509.  Jon^ep*16 
Add  moreover  to  these,  the  four  and  twenty  heinous  schisms,  and  Lady.f°"r 
not  so  few,  which  happened  between  pope  and  pope,  in  the  church  continual 
and  see  of  Rome.    But  why  do  I  stand  to  recite  the  divisions  and  ?ntheCe 
dissensions  of  the  pope's  church,  which  is  as  much  almost  as  to  gJJ^Jj 
reckon  the  sands  of  the  sea  ?  for  what  church,  chapter,  or  covent, 
was  in  all  that  religion,  which  either  had  not  some  variance  with 
themselves  or  with  others  ?    Upon  which  continual  strife  and  variance 
among  them,  the  readers  hereof  may  judge  of  them  and  their  religion 
as  pleaseth  them  :  in  the  mean  time,  my  judgment  is  this  ;  that 


(1)  Matt.  Paris,  [Edit.  Lond.  1640,  pp.612,  613  :  whence  the  articles  are  revised. — Ed.] 

(2)  See  infra  vol.  iv.  167—172  ;  and  Harl.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  No.  419,  art.  49.— Ed 
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king  Richard's  laws  for  his  navy. 


Richard  I. 

A.  D. 
1190. 


See 
Appendix, 
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Appendix 


They 
come  to 
Lyon  a. 


where  such  dissension  dwelleth,  there  dwelleth  not  the  spirit  of 
Christ. 

These  things  thus  discoursed,  touching  the  tragical  dissension 
between  Baldwin,  the  archbishop,  and  the  monks  of  Canterbury; 
now  let  us  proceed,  by  the  Lord's  assistance,  in  continuation  of  our 
story.  After  King  Richard  had  thus,  as  is  declared,  set  the  monks 
and  the  archbishop  in  some  agreement,  and  had  composed  such  things 
as  were  to  be  redressed  within  the  realm,  he  sailed  (as  is  above  said) 
to  France.1  After  which,  preparing  to  set  all  things  in  an  order 
before  his  going,  he  committed  the  whole  government  of  the  realm 
principally  to  William,  bishop  of  Ely,  his  chancellor,  and  to  Hugh, 
bishop  of  Durham,  whom  he  ordained  to  be  the  chief  justice  of  all 
England  in  his  absence  ;  the  one  to  have  the  custody  of  the  Tower, 
with  the  oversight  of  all  other  parts  of  the  land  on  this  side  of 
Humber ;  the  other,  who  was  the  bishop  of  Durham,  to  have  charge 
over  all  other  his  dominions  beyond  Humber,  sending,  moreover, 
unto  Pope  Clement,  in  the  behalf  of  the  aforesaid  William,  bishop 
of  Ely,  that  he  might  be  made  the  pope's  legate  through  all  England 
and  Scotland,  which  also  was  obtained.  Thus  the  bishop  being  ad- 
vanced in  high  authority,  to  furnish  the  king  towards  his  setting 
forth,  provideth  out  of  every  city  in  England  two  palfreys,  and  two 
sumpters,  and  also  out  of  every  abbey  and  royal  manor  one  palfrey 
and  one  sumpter. 

These  things  and  others  set  in  a  stay,  the  king  advanced  forward 
his  journey,  and  came  to  Chinon.  There  he  appointed  the  captains 
and  constables  over  his  navy,  and  set  laws  to  be  observed  in  his  journey 
upon  the  seas.  Furthermore,  touching  the  laws  and  ordinances  ap- 
pointed by  this  King  Richard  for  his  navy,  the  form  thereof  was  this: — 

I.  That  whosoever  killed  any  person  on  shipboard,  should  be  tied  with  him 
who  was  slain,  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

II.  And  if  he  killed  him  on  the  land,  he  should  in  like  manner  be  tied  with 
the  party  slain,  and  be  buried  with  him  in  the  earth. 

III.  He  that  shall  be  convicted  by  lawful  witness  of  drawing  out  his  knife 
or  weapon,  to  the  intent  to  strike  any  man,  or  that  hath  stricken  any  to  the 
drawing  of  blood,  shall  lose  his  hand. 

IV.  He  that  striketh  any  person  with  his  hand,  without  effusion  of  blood, 
shall  be  plunged  three  times  in  the  sea. 

V.  Whoso  speaketh  any  opprobrious  or  contumelious  words,  in  reviling  or 
cursing  another,  for  as  often  as  he  hath  so  reviled,  shall  pay  so  many  ounces  of 
silver. 

VI.  A  thief  or  felon  that  hath  stolen,  being  lawfully  convicted,  shall  have 
his  head  shorn,  and  boiling  pitch  poured  upon  his  head,  and  feathers  or  down 
strewed  upon  the  same,  whereby  he  may  be  known ;  and  so  at  the  first  landing 
place  they  shall  come  to,  there  to  be  cast  up,  &c.    Witness  myself  at  Chinon. 

These  things  thus  set  in  readiness,  King  Richard  sending  his  navy 
by  the  Spanish  seas,  and  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  between  Spain  and 
Africa,  to  meet  him  at  Marseilles,  he  himself  went  to  Tours,  and  after 
that  to  Vezelay,  to  meet  the  French  king.  The  two  kings  from  thence 
went  to  Lyons,  where  the  bridge  over  the  flood  Rhone  with  press  of 
people  brake,  and  many,  both  men  and  women,  were  drowned.  By 
reason  whereof,  the  two  kings,  for  the  cumbrance  of  their  trains,  were 
constrained  to  dissever  themselves  for  the  time  of  their  journey, 
appointing  both  to  meet  together  in  Sicily ;  and  so  Philip,  the 

(1)  The  narrative  of  Hie  brawl  in  York  Cathedral,  sup.  pp.  278— 280,  should  be  introduced  here. 
—Ed. 
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French  king,  took  his  way  to  Genoa,  and  King  Richard  to  Mar-  Richmai. 
seilles,  where  he  remained  eight  days,  having  appointed  his  navy  to  A  jy 
meet  him  there.  1190. 

The  seventh  day  of  August,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  King  Richard     sw  . 
departed  out  of  Marseilles,  after  he  had  there  waited  seven  days  for  Appendi* 
his  navy,  which  came  not ;  and  so  hiring  twenty  galleys,  and  ten 
great  barks,  to  ship  over  his  men,  he  sailed  by  the  sea-coast  of  Italy  1 
to  Genoa,  where  the  French  king  was ;  thence  he  passed  forward  by 
the  coast  of  Italy,  and  entered  the  Tiber,  not  far  from  Rome,  where 
meeting  with  Octavian,  the  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Ostia,  he  did  Richard 
complain  greatly  of  the  filthy  simony  of  the  pope  and  the  pope's  court,  gtSThe 
for  receiving  seven  hundred  marks  for  consecrating  the  bishop  of  Le  p°Pe's 
Mans  ;  also  a  thousand  and  five  hundred  marks  of  William,  the  bishop  s« 
of  Ely,  for  his  office  legatine  ;  and  likewise  an  infinite  sum  of  money  Appendlx 
of  the  bishop  of  Bordeaux,  for  acquitting  him  when  he  should  be 
deposed  for  a  certain  crime  laid  to  his  charge  by  his  clergy,  &c. 

From  thence  he  coasted  along,  and  came  to  Naples,  and,  passing  ApS^,hx. 
on  horseback  to  Salerno,  he  came  to  Calabria  ;  where,  after  that  he 
had  heard  his  ships  were  arrived  at  Messina,  in  Sicily,  he  made  the  The 
more  speed  ;  and  so,  on  the  twenty-third  of  September,  came  to  shikar- 
Messina,  with  such  a  noise  of  trumpets  and  shawms,  with  such  a  rout  ^veeslJ*a 
and  show,  that  it  was  the  great  wonderment  and  terror  both  of  the 
Frenchmen,  and  of  all  others  that  did  hear  and  behold  the  sight. 

To  the  said  town  of  Messina  the  French  king  had  come  before,  Richard 
the  sixteenth  day  of  the  same  month  of  September,  and  had  taken  up  1° m2J!1p 
the  palace  of  Tancred,  king  of  Sicily,  for  his  lodging.    To  whom  sina- 
King  Richard,  after  his  arrival,  eftsoons  resorted ;  and  when  the  two 
kings  had  communed  together,  immediately  the  same  day  the  French 
king  took  shipping,  and  entered  the  seas,  thinking  to  sail  toward  the 
land  of  Jerusalem ;  but  after  he  was  out  of  the  haven,  the  wind 
arising  contrary  against  him,  returned  him  back  again  to  Messina. 
Then  King  Richard,  whose  lodging  was  prepared  in  the  suburbs 
without  the  city,  after  he  had  resorted  again,  and  talked  with  the 
French  king,  and  also  had  sent  to  Tancred,  king  of  Sicily,  for  the 
deliverance  of  Joan,  his  sister  (who  had  been  sometime  queen  of 
Sicily),  and  had  obtained  her  to  be  sent  unto  him,  the  last  day  of  Richard 
September  passed  over  the  flood  of  Faro,  and  there  getting  a  strong-  Jitter 
hold  called  De  la  Bagnara,  or  Le  Bamre,  and  placing  therein  his  Joan> 
sister,  with  a  sufficient  retinue  and  garrison,  he  returned  again  to  sometime 
Messina.    On  the  second  of  October  King  Richard  won  another  £  Kent 
certain  stronghold,  called  '  Monasterium  Griffonum,'  situated  on  an  tohi™; 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  river  of  Faro,  between  Messina  and  Calabria ; 
from  whence  the  monks  being  expelled,  he  reposed  there  all  his  store 
and  provision  of  victuals,  which  came  from  England  or  other  places.       s« . 

The  citizens  of  Messina,  seeing  that  the  king  of  England  had  won  Discord* 
the  castle  De  la  Bagnara,  and  also  the  island  and  monastery  of  the  SenSS- 
Griffons,  and  doubting  lest  the  king  would  extend  his  power  further  ?«ns  of 
to  invade  their  city  and  (if  he  could)  the  whole  isle  of  Sicily,  began  and  the 
to  stir  against  the  king's  army,  and  to  shut  the  Englishmen  out  of  the  JS[J?b 
gates,  and  keep  their  walls  against  them.    The  Englishmen,  seeing 

(1)  Several  inaccuracies  in  this  and  the  next  page  are  corrected  from  Hoveden.— Ed. 
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Richardi.  that,  made  to  the  gates,  and  by  force  would  have  broken  them  open  ; 
A.  d.  insomuch  that  the  king,  riding  among  them  with  his  staff,  and  break- 
1190.  ing  divers  of  their  heads,  could  not  assuage  their  fierceness;  such  was 
The  king  the  rage  of  the  Englishmen  against  the  citizens  of  Messina.  The 
st°aUvdtheot         seeing  tne  ful7  °f  the  Pe°ple  to  be  such  that  he  could  not  stay 
rageofthe  them,  took  boat,  and  went  to  the  palace  of  King  Tancred,  to  talk  of 
people.    ^e  matter        t])e  j?rencD#    Jn  whidi  time  the  matter  was  so  taken 
up  by  the  wise  handling  of  the  ancient  of  the  city,  that  both  parties, 
laying  down  their  armour,  went  home  in  peace, 
comrnu-      On  the  fourth  day  of  October  came  to  King  Richard  the  archbishop 
about°n   °^  Messina,  with  two  other  archbishops,  also  the  French  king,  and 
peace.     sundry  other  earls,  barons,  and  bishops,  for  entreatance  of  peace.  As 
they  were  together  consulting,  and  had  almost  concluded  upon  the 
peace,  the  citizens  of  Messina  issuing  out  of  the  town,  some  went  up 
upon  the  mountains,  some  with  open  force  invaded  the  mansion  or 
lodging  of  Hugh  Brim,  an  English  captain.    The  noise  whereof 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  king,  he  suddenly  breaking  off  talk  with  the 
French  king  and  the  rest,  departed  from  them,  and  coming  to  his  men, 
commanded  them  forthwith  to  arm  themselves  ;  who  then  with  certain 
a  skir-    of  his  soldiers,  making  up  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  which  seemed  to 
fJJeenthe  Pass  their  power  to  climb,  there  put  the  citizens  to  flight,  chasing 
MeZsTia°f  ^iem  down  the  mountain,  unto  the  very  gates  of  the  city ;  whom  also 
and  the    certain  of  the  king's  servants  pursued  within  the  city  ;  of  whom  five 
Taliant  soldiers  and  twenty  of  the  king's  servants  were  slain,  the  French 


English- 
men. 


The  king  looking  on,  and  not  once  willing  to  rescue  them,  contrary  to  his 
kingCh  oath  and  league  before  made  with  the  king  of  England  ;  for  the  French 
SeEng-  king,  with  his  men,  being  there  present,  rode  in  the  midst  of  them 
lishmen.  safely  and  without  harm  to  and  fro,  and  might  well  have  eased  the 
king's  party  more  than  he  did,  if  it  had  so  liked  him. 

This  being  known  to  the  English  host,  how  their  fellows  were  slain, 
and  the  Frenchmen  permitted  in  the  city,  and  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded, and  the  gates  barred  against  them,  being  also  stopped  from 
buying  of  victuals  and  other  things;  they  in  great  indignation  gathered 
English-  themselves  in  arms,  brast  open  the  gates,  and  scaled  the  walls,  and 
™e"  ity "f  so  winning  the  city,  set  up  their  flags  with  the  English  arms  upon 
Messina.  t]ie  walls.    Which  when  the  French  king  did  see,  he  was  mightily 
offended ;  requiring  the  king  of  England,  that  the  arms  of  France 
might  also  be  set  up  and  joined  with  his ;  but  King  Richard  to  that 
in  no  case  would  agree.    Notwithstanding,  to  satisfy  his  mind,  he  was 
well  contented  to  take  down  his  arms,  and  commit  the  custody  of  the 
city  to  the  Hospitallers  and  Templars  of  Jerusalem,  till  the  time  that 
Tancred,  king  of  Sicily,  and  he  should  agree  together  upon  conditions. 
The  These  things  being  done  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  of  October, 

retSwed  it  followed  then  upon  the  eighth  day  that  peace  between  the  kings 
Sard  was  concluded.  In  which  peace,  first,  King  Richard  and  Philip,  the 
md  the    French  king,  renewed  again  their  oath  and  league  before  made,  con- 

French  .  .  . 

kin2.  cerning  their  mutual  aid  and  society,  during  all  the  time  of  that  pere- 
ci»enciuded  grination.  Secondly,  peace  also  was  concluded  between  King  Richard 
between  an(j  Tancred,  king  of  Sicily  aforesaid,  with  this  condition,  that  the 
Richard  daughter  of  Tancred  should  marry  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  the 
qred.  an~  king's  nephew,  and,  in  case  King  Richard  should  die  without  issue, 
next  heir  to  his  crown  ;  whereof  a  formal  chart  was  drawn,  and  letters 
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were  sent  thereof  to  Pope  Clement,  dated  the  eleventh1  day  of  Richard]/. 
November.  ~A.JX~ 

In  the  mean  time,  as  these  two  kings  of  France  and  England  were  1190. 
thus  wintering  at  Messina,  the  emperor,  Frederic  1.  (the  same  on 
whose  neck  Pope  Alexander  did  tread  in  the  church  of  Venice, 
saying  the  verse  of  the  psalm,  "  Super  aspidem  et  basiliscum  ambu- 
labis,"  &c.  whereof  read  before),  and  his  son  Conrad,  with  a  mighty 
army  of  Almains  and  others,  were  coming  up  likewise  toward  the  land 
of  Jerusalem  to  the  siege  of  Acre  ;  where,  by  the  way,  the  good  em-  Frederic 
peror,  through  a  great  mischance,  falling  off  his  horse  into  a  river  called  r0r empe" 
Salef,2  was  therein  drowned.    After  whose  decease,  Conrad,  his  son,  fn°g^g 
taking  the  government  of  his  army,  came  to  the  siege  of  Acre  (in  J?11^  f 
which  siege  also  he  died)  ;  upon  whose  coming,  such  a  dearth  followed  Acre, 
in  the  camp,  which  lasted  two  months,  that  a  loaf  of  bread,  which, 
before  their  coming,  was  sold  for  one  penny,  was  afterwards  sold  for 
three  pounds,  by  reason  whereof  many  Christian  soldiers  did  there  perish 
through  famine.    The  chiefest  food  which  the  princes  there  had  to 
feed  upon,  was  horse-flesh.    This  famine  being  so  miserable,  some 
good  bishops  there  were  in  the  camp,  namely,  Hubert,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, with  certain  other  good  bishops,  who,  making  a  general  collec- 
tion through  the  whole  camp  for  the  poor,  made  such  a  provision,  that 
in  this  penury  of  all  things,  yet  no  man  was  so  destitute  and  needy,  God's  pro- 
but  somewhat  he  had  for  his  relief;  till,  within  a  few  days  after,  by  2dtimeof 
the  merciful  providence  of  God,  who  is  the  feeder  of  all  creatures,  ^ed. 
ships  came  unto  them  with  abundance  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil. 

The  siege  of  this  town  of  Acre  endured  a  long  season,  which,  as  siege  of 
it  was  mightily  oppugned  by  the  Christians,  so  it  was  strongly  defended  Greek  fire 
by  the  Saracens,  especially  by  the  help  of  wild-fire,  which  the  Latins  ™^hby 
call  "  Grsecus  ignis,"  so  that  there  was  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  sara- 
During  the  time  of  which  siege  many  noble  personages,  and  also  cens' 
bishops,  died,  among  whom  was  Conrad,  the  emperor's  son  ;  Radulph, 
earl  of  Fougeres  ;  Rotrou,  earl  of  Perch e  ;  Robert,  earl  of  Leicester  ; 
Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  with  four  archbishops,  and  divers 
other  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  also  barons,  to  the  number  of  four 
and  thirty,  and  not  so  few.    All  this  while  King  Richard,  and  King 
Philip  of  France,  still  kept  at  Messina  in  Sicily,  from  the  month  of 
September  till  April,  for  lack,  I  suppose,  of  wind  or  weather,  or  else 
of  necessity  for  repairing  their  ships.    In  which  mean  time  King 
Richard,  hearing  of  Joachim,  abbot  of  Corazzo,3  a  learned  man  in 
Calabria  (who  was  then  thought  to  have  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and 
told  many  things  of  a  people  that  should  come),  sent  for  him,  with 
whom  he  and  his  bishops  had  much  conference  about  the  coming  and 
time  of  antichrist;  *  to 4  whom  the  said  Joachim  expounding  the 
place  of  St.  John's  Revelation — "  There  be  seven  kings,  of  whom 
five  are  fallen,  one  is  now,  and  another  is  yet  to  come,"  &c. — de- 
clareth  seven  persecutors  of  the  church  to  be  thereby  signified :  Herod, 
Nero,  Domitian,  Maxentius,  Mahomet,  Turca,  and  the  last,  which 

(1)  Hoveden,  Rymer,  torn.  i.  p.  53  (Edit.  Nov.)— Ed.  (2)  Or  Cydnus.— Ed. 

(3)  Afterward  he  became  abbot  of  Flora,  in  Calabria.    Moreri.— Ed. 

(4)  This  passage,  in  single  asterisks,  is  republished  from  the  edition  of  Foxe  of  1563,  pp.  70,  71. 
It  slightly  differs  from  the  Latin  edition  of  1559,  p.  57;  an  extract  from  which  is  subjoined: 
"  Reges  7,  inquit,  septem  sunt  persecutores  :  Herodes,  Nero,  Constantius,  Mahumet,  Melsemutus, 
Saladinus,  Antichristus,  &c.  Haec  Hovedenus.  Annus  vero  hujus  abbatis  erat  1290."  Joachim 
flourished  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  first  edition  of  his  prophecies  appeared  at  Venice 
in  1517.— Ed. 


See 
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Richardi.  he  said  was  then  to  come,  to  be  Antichrist.  And  this  Antichrist, 
~^  2)  he  said,  was  already  born  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  should  be  there 
1190.  exalted  in  the  apostolical  see;  bringing  to  that  purpose  the  saying  of 
the  apostle,  "  he  is  an  adversary,  and  advanceth  himself  against  all 
that  is  called  God  :  and  then  shall  the  wicked  man  be  revealed  whom 
the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy  with 
the  brightness  of  his  coming."1  "  Why,"  said  the  king,  "  I  had 
thought  all  this  while  that  antichrist  should  have  been  born  in  Antioch, 
or  Babylon,  out  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  should  have  ruled  in  the 
Appendix.  Lord's  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  should  have  sojourned  in  the  land 
where  Christ  had  sojourned,  and  borne  rule  three  year  and  a  half  in 
the  same,  and  disputed  against  Enoch  and  Elias,  and  then  put  them 
to  death,  and  then  have  died  himself ;  after  whose  death  the  Lord 
should  have  given  sixty  days  of  repentance,  wherein  those  that  erred 
from  the  truth,  and  were  seduced  by  the  preaching  of  antichrist,  and 
his  counterfeit  apostles,  might  repent." 

This,  and  such  like  talk,  had  they  together ;  and  though  the  abbot 
declared  at  that  time  that  antichrist  was  bom  at  Rome,  yet  were 
there  certain  prelates,  the  very  members  of  that  wicked  head,  who  in 
no  wise  could  abide  to  hear  the  tale  of  truth,  but  devised  somewhat 
to  reply  against  it.  Among  these  were  Walter,  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  the  archbishop  of  Apamea,2  and  Gerard,  archbishop  of 
Auch,  John,  bishop  of  Evreux,  and  Bernard,  bishop  of  Bayonne ;  3 
whose  replications  and  opinions,  if  they  were  here  put  down,  they 
would  appear  in  that  behalf  good  and  substantial  gear,  I  do  warrant 
you.* 

Abbot  This  Joachim,  belike,  in  his  book  and  revelations  uttered  some 
condemn-  things  against  the  see  and  pride  of  Rome,  for  the  which  he  was  less 
counclfof  favoured  of  the  popes,  and  judged  an  enemy  to  their  see  ;  and  so  he 
Lateran.  was  condemned  with  his  books  for  a  heretic  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 

in  his  idolatrous  general  council  of  Lateran,  a.o.  1215,  as  ye  may 

read  in  Antoninus. 

Henry,        After  this,  Henry  king  of  Almains,  son  of  Frederic  the  emperor, 
Frederic,  hearing  of  the  decease  of  his  father,  standing  now  to  be  emperor,  first 
emperor,  restored  to  Henry  duke  of  Saxony,  and  to  others,  whatsoever  his 
father  before  had  taken  from  them.    That  done,  he  sent  to  Clement 
and  his  cardinals,  promising  in  all  things  to  confirm  the  laws  and 
dignities  of  the  church  of  Rome,  if  they  would  grant  him  their  assent 
to  be  emperor.  Whereupon  Pope  Clement,  by  advice  of  the  Romans, 
assigned  him  the  term  of  Easter  in  the  next  year  ensuing,  for  his 
«pvendix.  coronation.    But  before  the  Easter  came,  Pope  Clement  died,  after 
he  had  sat  three  years  and  about  four  months ;  after  whom  succeeded 
Celestine  III.,  of  whom  more  hereafter,  God  willing. 

The  time  thus  passing  over,  in  the  month  of  February,  the  next 
a.d.1191.  year  following,  which  was  a.  d.  1191,  King  Richard  sent  over  his 
galleys  to  Naples,  there  to  meet  his  mother  Elenor,  and  Berengaria, 
the  daughter  of  Sancho,  king  of  Navarre,  whom  he  was  purposed  to 
marry,  who  by  that  time  were  come  to  Brundusium,  under  the 
conduct  of  Philip,  earl  of  Flanders,  and  so  proceeding  unto  Naples, 
there  found  the  king's  ships,  wherein  they  sailed  to  Messina.  In  this 
mean  space,  King  Richard  showed  himself  exceedingly  bounteous 

See  (1)  2  Tbess.  ii.  4,  8.— Ed.  (2)  Apamea  in  Syria.— Ed. 

Am*ndiT.  (3)  For  this  corrected  list  see  Hoveden,  Hollinshed,  and  Gallia  Christiana.— Ed- 
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and  liberal  unto  all  men.    To  the  French  king  first  he  gave  divers  Richard i. 
ships;  upon  others  likewise  he  bestowed  rich  rewards;  and  of  his   A  T) 
goods  and  treasure  he  distributed  largely  unto  his  soldiers  and  ser-  1191. 
vants  about  him.    Of  him  it  was  reported  that  he  distributed  more  Bountiful 
in  one  month,  than  ever  any  of  his  predecessors  did  in  a  whole  year ;  l^e^y 
by  reason  whereof  he  purchased  great  love  and  favour,  which  not  only  Richard 
redounded  to  the  advancement  of  his  fame,  but  also  to  his  singular 
use  and  profit,  as  the  sequel  afterwards  proved. 

To  proceed  then  in  the  progress  of  King  Richard,  it  follow eth  :  Honour. 
on  the  first  day  of  March,  he,  leaving  the  city  of  Messina,  where  the 
French  king  was,  went  on  unto  Catana,  a  city  where  Tancred,  king  ment  of 
of  Sicily,  then  lay,  where  he  was  honourably  received,  and  there  ^yC^t 
remained  with  King  Tancred  three  days  and  three  nights.    On  the  cred- 
fourth  day,  when  he  should  depart,  Tancred  offered  him  many  rich 
presents  in  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  silks;  whereof  King  Richard 
would  receive  nothing  but  one  little  ring  for  a  token  of  his  good  will. 
For  this  King  Richard  again  gave  him  a  rich  sword.    At  length, 
when  King  Richard  should  take  his  leave,  King  Tancred  would  not 
so  let  him  part,  but  needs  would  give  him  four  great  ships  and 
fifteen  galleys  ;  and  furthermore,  he  himself  would  needs  accom- 
pany him,  the  space  of  two  days'  journey,  to  a  place  called  Taver- 
nium. 

Then  the  next  morning,  when  they  should  take  their  leave,  Tan-  Philip, 
cred  declared  unto  him  the  message  which  the  French  king,  a  little  p^nch 
before,  had  sent  unto  him  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  purport  kiR.g, 
whereof  was  this  :  "  That  the  king  of  England  was  a  false  traitor,  ousiy  " 
and  would  never  keep  the  peace  that  was  between  them.    And  if  thfde? 
the  said  Tancred  would  war  against  him,  or  secretly  by  night  invade  struction 
him,  he,  with  all  his  power,  would  assist  him,  and  join  with  him  to  Richard, 
the  destruction  of  him  and  all  his  army."    To  whom  Richard  the  king 
protested  again,  that  he  was  no  traitor,  and  never  was  ;  and,  as  touch- 
ing the  peace  begun  between  them,  the  same  should  never  be  broken 
through  him,  neither  could  he  believe  that  the  French  king,  being 
his  good  lord,  and  his  sworn  copartner  in  that  voyage,  would  utter 
any  such  words  of  him.    Which,  when  Tancred  heard,  he  bringeth 
forth  the  letters  of  the  French  king,  brought  to  him  by  the  duke  of 
Burgundy;   affirming,  moreover,  that  if  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
would  deny  the  bringing  of  the  said  letters,  he  was  ready  to  try  Faithfiu 
with  him  by  any  of  his  dukes.    King  Richard,  receiving  the  letters,  Tancred 
and  musing  not  a  little  upon  the  same,  returneth  again  to  Messina  jjJJJ^J 
The  same  day  that  King  Richard  departed,  the  French  king  cometh 
to  Tavernium  to  speak  with  Tancred,  and  there  abode  with  him  that 
night,  and  on  the  morrow  returned  to  Messina  again. 

From  that  time  King  Richard,  moved  in  stomach  against  King  First  oc. 
Philip,  never  showed  any  gentle  countenance  of  peace  and  amity,  ^°"dof 
as  he  before  was  wont ;  whereat  the  French  king  greatly  marvelling,  between 
and  inquiring  earnestly  what  should  be  the  cause  thereof,  word  was  French 
sent  him  again  by  Philip,  earl  of  Flanders,  what  words  he  had  sent  Kingand 
to  the  king  of  Sicily  ;  and  for  the  testimony  thereof,  the  letters  Richard, 
were  showed,  which  he  wrote  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  the  king  Richard 
of  Sicily.  When  the  French  king  understood  this,  he  first  held  his  lilTgeti 
peace,  as  guilty  in  his  conscience,  not  knowing  well  what  to  answer.  French 
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Richardi.  At  length,  turning  his  tale  to  another  matter,  he  began  to  quarrel 
A  D    with  King  Richard,  pretending  as  though  he  sought  causes  to  break 
1191.   with  him,  and  to  malign  him,  and  therefore  he  forged  these  lies  (said 
king  with  *ie)  uPon  mm>  anc^  au  because  ne  Dy  tnat  means  would  void  to 
{jjjjje-      marry  with  Alice,  his  sister,  according  as  he  had  promised :  adding, 
Quarrel    moreover,  that  if  he  would  so  do,  and  would  not  marry  the  said  Alice 
marriage,  ms  sister,  according  to  his  oath,  but  would  marry  another,  he  would 
be  an  enemy  to  him  and  his,  while  he  lived. 

To  this  King  Richard  said  again,  that  he  could  by  no  means 
f     marry  that  woman,  forasmuch  as  his  father  had  had  by  her  a  son : 
for  proof  whereof  he  had  there  presently  to  bring  forth  divers  and 
Agree-    sundry  witnesses  to  the  king's  face,  to  testify  with  him.    In  conclu- 
tweemtLe  si°n>  through  counsel  and  persuasion  of  divers  about  the  French 
Sgs      king,  agreement  at  last  was  made,  so  that  King  Philip  did  acquit 
with  the  King  Richard  from  his  bond  of  marrying  his  sister ;   and  King 
Sons!"     Richard  again  should  be  bound  to  pay  to  him  every  year,  for  the 
space  of  five  years,  two  thousand  marks  ;  with  certain  other  conditions 
besides,  not  greatly  material  in  this  place  to  be  deciphered.  Thus, 
The       peace  being  between  them  concluded,  on  Saturday  the  thirtieth  day 
kingCh    °f  tne  said  month  of  March  the  French  king  launching  out  of  the 
cometh    haven  of  Messina,  on  the  two  and  twentieth  day  after,  in  Easter 
Api.2oth.  week,  came  with  his  army  to  the  siege  of  Acre. 
Beren-        After  the  departure  of  the  French  king  from  Messina  (King 
fras'      Richard,  with  his  army,  yet  remaining  behind),  Queen  Elenor, 
can  her°   ^ne  king's  mother,  arrived,  bringing  with  her  Berengaria,  the  king  of 
Berne- '   Navarre's  daughter,  to  be  espoused  to  King  Richard.    This  done, 
daughter  Elenor,  leaving  Berengaria  behind  her,  departed,  taking  her  journey 
Sngof    toward  Rome,  to  entreat  the  pope  for  Geffrey,  her  other  son  above 
Navarre,  mentioned,  to  be  consecrated  in  the  archbishopric  of  York,  he  having 
to°beght   been  before  elected  by  the  procurement  of  King  Richard,  his  brother, 
SaKing   as  ye  near(h    At  this  time,  as  Queen  Elenor  was  travelling  toward 
Richard.  Rome,  Pope  Clement  above  mentioned  died  on  the  tenth  day  of 
Appendix.  April,  in  whose  room  succeeded  Pope  Celestine  III.,  who,  the  next 
day  after  his  consecration,  came  from  Lateran  to  St.  Peter's  church, 
where  in  the  way  met  him  Henry,  the  emperor,  and  Constantia,  his 
wife,  with  a  great  rout  of  armed  soldiers ;  but  the  Romans,  making 
fast  their  gates,  would  not  suffer  them  to  enter  their  city.  Then 
Pope  Celestine,  standing  upon  the  stairs  before  the  church  door  of 
St.  Peter,  received  an  oath  of  the  said  Henry,  king  of  the  Almains 
(his  army  waiting  without),  that  he  should  defend  the  church  of  God, 
and  all  the  liberties  thereof,  and  maintain  justice;  also  that  he  should 
restore  again  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  full  and  whole,  whatsoever 
hath  been  diminished  thereof ;  and  finally,  that  he  should  re-surren- 

The  pope  der  to  the  church  of  Rome  the  city  of  Frascati.    Upon  these  Con- 
or Rome      ..  iii-  i 

in  the  fun  ditions  and  grants,  the  pope  then  took  him  to  the  church,  and  there 
toptfiua  anointeoi  ]inn  for  emperor?  anc[  wife  for  empress;  who,  there 
Pope  sitting  in  his  chair  pontifical,  held  the  crown  of  gold  between  his 
celestine  feet,  and  so  the  emperor,  bowing  down  his  head  to  the  pope's  feet, 
Henry6  1  received  the  crown ;  and  in  like  manner  the  empress  also.  The 
rar'wStT  crown  tnus  being  set  upon  the  emperors  head,  the  pope,  immediately, 
Theftot'e  n*s  ^00^  stmc^  ^  on<>  again  from  his  head  unto  the  ground, 

•trikeST  declaring  thereby,  that  he  had  power,  to  depose  him  in  case  he 
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so  deserved.    Then  the  cardinals,  taking  up  the  crown,  set  it  upon  Richardi. 
his  head  again.1  ~A~D~ 
Not  long  after  the  departure  of  King  Philip  from  Messina,  which  1191' 
was  in  the  month  of  March,  King  Richard,  in  April  following,  about  ^~the 
the  tenth  day  of  the  said  month  sailing  from  the  haven  of  Messina  ™Penror'8 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  great  ships  and  three  and  fifty  great  with  his 
galleys  well  manned  and  appointed,  took  journey  towards  Acre  ;  footSee 
who  being  upon  the  seas  on  Good  Friday,  about  the  ninth  hour  Appendix- 
rose  a  mighty  south  wind  with  a  tempest,  which  dissevered  and  Richard 
scattered   all   his   navy,  some  to  one  place  and  some  to  an-  with  aken 
<)ther.    The  king  with  a  few  ships  put  into  the  island  of  Crete,  te^ef& 
and  afterwards  in  the  haven  of  Rhodes  cast  anchor.    The  ship  that  Acre, 
carried  the  king's  sister,  the  queen  of  Sicily,  and  Berengaria,  the 
king  of  Navarre's  daughter,  with  two  other  ships,  were  driven  to 
the  isle  of  Cyprus.    The  king,  making  great  moan  for  the  ship  his 
sister  was  in,  and  Berengaria,  his  wife  that  should  be,  not  knowing 
what  had  become  of  them,  after  the  tempest  was  overblown,  sent 
forth  his  galleys  diligently  to  search  for  the  rest  of  his  navy  dispersed, 
but  especially  for  the  ship  wherein  his  sister  was,  and  the  maiden 
whom  he  should  marry ;  who  at  length  were  found  safe  and  merry 
at  Port  Limisso,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.    Notwithstanding  the  two 
other  ships,  which  were  in  their  company  before  in  the  same  haven, 
were  drowned,  with  divers  of  the  king's  servants,  and  men  of  wor- 
ship ;  amongst  whom  was  Master  Roger,  called  c  Malus  Catulus,' 
the  king's  vice-chancellor,  who  was  found  having  the  king's  seal 
hanging  about  his  neck.     The  king  of  Cyprus  was  then     Isaac  isaac, 
(called  also  the  emperor  of  the  Griffons),  who  took  and  imprisoned  j^f  °sf 
all  Englishmen  who  by  shipwreck  were  cast  upon  his  land,  also  a  cruei' 
inveigling  into  his  hands  the  goods  and  prizes  of  those  who  were  English-0 
found  drowned  about  his  coasts ;  neither  would  he  suffer  the  ship  men' 
wherein  the  two  ladies  were,  to  enter  within  the  port. 

The  tidings  of  this  being  brought  to  King  Richard,  he,  in  great  Richard 
wrath,  gathering  his  galleys  and  ships  together,  boardeth  the  land  of  J^Sft? 
Cyprus,  where  he  first  in  gentlewise  signifieth  to  King  Tsaac,  how  the  kins 
he  with  his  Englishmen,  coming  as  strangers  to  the  supportation  of  iorS™8 
the  Holy  Land,  were,  by  distress  of  weather,  driven  upon  his  bounds  ;  captivity" 
and,  therefore,  with  all  humble  petition  besought  him,  in  God's  behalf, 
and  for  reverence  of  the  Holy  Cross,  to  let  go  such  prisoners  of  his 
as  he  had  in  captivity,  and  to  restore  again  the  goods  of  those  who 
were  drowned,  which  he  detained  in  his  hands,  to  be  employed  for 
the  behoof  of  their  souls.   And  this  the  king,  once,  twice,  and  thrice, 
desired  of  the  emperor.    But  he,  proudly  answering  again,  sent  the  The  dis- 
king word,  that  he  would  neither  let  the  captives  go,  nor  render  the  answer  of 
goods  of  them  that  were  drowned.  Isaac 

When  King  Richard  heard  how  little  the  Emperor  Isaac  made 
of  his  so  humble  and  honest  petition,  and  how  nothing  there  could 
be  gotten  without  violent  force ;  immediately  he  giveth  commandment 
through  all  his  host,  to  put  themselves  in  armour,  and  to  follow  him, 
to  revenge  such  injuries  received  of  that  proud  and  cruel  king 

(1)  Ex  veteri  chronico  manuscripto  anonymo,  de  gestis  Richardi  Regis,  cui  initium,  "  Anno 
gratiae,"  &c.  Item  ex  alio  ejusdem  vetustatis  chronico  manuscripto,  cui  initium,  "  vEiieas  cum 
Ascanio,"  &c. 
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Richardi.  of  Cyprus ;  willing  them  to  put  their  trust  in  God,  and  not  to  doubt 
A.  D.   Dut  tnat  the  Lord  would  stand  with  them,  and  give  them  the  victory. 
1191.  The  emperor,  in  the  mean  time,  with  his  people,  stood  warding  the 
sea  coasts,  where  the  Englishmen  should  arrive,  with  swords,  bills, 
and  lances,  and  such  other  weapons  as  they  had,  setting  boards,  stools, 
and  chests  before  them  instead  of  a  wall.    Howbeit  but  few  of  them 
were  harnessed,  and  for  the  most  part  all  inexpert  and  unskilful 
Richard  in  the  feats  of  war.    Then  King  Richard  with  his  soldiers,  issuing 
upon  jsa-  out  of  their  ships,  first  set  his  bowmen  before,  who  with  their  shot 
JeVorof  made  a  wa)r  f°r  others  to  follow.    The  Englishmen,  thus  winning  the 
tons^ho  ^an(^  uPon  tnem5  so  fiercely  pressed  upon  the  Griffons,  that  after  long- 
is  put  to  fighting  and  many  blows,  at  last,  the  emperor  was  put  to  flight ; 
flight.     w]lom  King  Richard  valiantly  pursued,  and  slew  many,  and  divers  he 
took  alive,  and  had  gone  near  also  to  have  had  the  emperor,  had  not 
the  night  come  on  and  parted  the  battle.    And  thus  King  Richard, 
with  much  spoil  and  great  victory  returning  to  the  port  town  of  Limisso, 
which  the  townsmen  had  left  for  fear,  found  there  great  abundance 
of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  victuals. 

The  same  day  after  the  victory,  Joan,  the  king's  sister,  and  Beren- 
garia,  the  maiden,  entered  the  port  and  town  of  Limisso,  with  fifty 
great  ships,  and  fourteen  galliots  ;  so  that  all  the  whole  navy  there 
meeting  together,  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  tall  ships,  and 
above  threescore  galliots.    Then  Isaac  the  emperor,  seeing  no  way 
for  himself  to  escape  by  the  sea,  the  same  night  pitched  his  tents  five 
miles  off  from  the  English  army,  swearing  that  the  third  day  after  he 
would  surely  give  battle  to  King  Richard.    But  he  preventing  him 
before,  suddenly,  the  same  morning  before  the  day  of  battle  should 
The  king  be,  setteth  upon  the  tents  of  the  Griffons  early  (they  being  unawares 
agSnpS  and  asleep,)  and  made  of  them  a  great  slaughter ;  insomuch  that  the 
to  flight,  emperor  was  fain  naked  to  run  away,  leaving  his  tents  and  pavilions 
to  the  Englishmen,  full  of  horses  and  rich  treasure,  also  with  the 
imperial  standard,  the  lower  part  whereof,  with  a  costly  streamer,  was 
King     covered  and  wrought  all  with  gold.    King  Richard  then  returning 
manieth         victory  and  triumph  to  his  sister  and  Berengaria,  shortly  after,  in 
SaSftfl  ^he  montn  °f  May  following,  and  the  twelfth  day  of  the  same  month, 
isie  of    married  the  said  Berengaria,  daughter  of  Sancho,  king  of  Navarre, 
C>Ps™s'   at  Limisso  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus. 

Append**.      rpj^  0f  Cyprus,  seeing  himself  overmatched,  was  driven  at 

Isaac     length  to  yield  himself  with  conditions ;  to  give  King  Richard  twenty 


•   thousand  marks  in  gold,  for  amends  of  such  spoils  as  he  had  gotten  of 


yieldeth 
himself 

Richa"!  tnem  tnat  were  drowned ;  also  to  restore  all  his  captives  again  to  the 
king ;  and,  furthermore,  in  his  own  person,  to  attend  upon  the  king  to 
the  land  of  Jerusalem,  in  God's  service  and  his,  with  four  hundred 
horsemen,  and  five  hundred  footmen ;  in  pledge  whereof  he  would 
give  into  his  hands  his  castles,  and  his  only  daughter,  and  would  hold 
J^uratiy  ^s  kingdom  of  him.    This  done,  and  the  emperor  swearing  fidelity 
breaketh  to  King  Richard,  before  Guido  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  prince 
tionsV     of  Antioch  (who  were  come  thither  to  King  Richard  a  little  before), 
peace  was  taken,  and  Isaac    was  committed  to  the  ward  of  certain 
Again     keepers.    Notwithstanding,  shortly  after,  he,  breaking  from  his 
submit-   keepers,  was  again  at  defiance  with  the  king.    Whereupon  King 
►cif,  and  Richard,  besetting  the  island  of  Cyprus  round  about  with  ships  and 
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galleys,  did  in  such  sort  prevail,  that  the  subjects  of  the  land  were  Rickardi. 
constrained  to  yield  themselves  to  the  king,  and  at  length  the  A  D 
daughter  also  of  the  emperor,  and  at  last  the  emperor  himself,  whom  U91*. 
King  Richard  caused  to  be  kept  in  fetters  of  silver  and  gold,  and  to  is  kept  in 
be  sent  to  the  city  of  Tripolis.  fetters 

These  things  thus  done,  and  all  set  in  order  touching  the  posses-  Richard's 
sion  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  the  keeping  whereof  he  committed  unto  {TjSS. 
Radulph,  son  of  Godfrey,  lord  chamberlain,  being  then  the  first  day 
of  June ;  upon  the  fifth  of  the  said  month,  King  Richard  departed 
from  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  with  his  ships  and  galleys  towards  the  siege 
of  Acre,  and  on  the  morrow  came  unto  Tyre,  where,  by  procure- 
ment of  the  French  king,  he  was  constrained  by  the  citizens  to  enter. 
The  next  day  after,  which  was  the  seventh  day  of  June,  crossing  the  Saracens 
seas  he  met  with  a  great  bark,  fraught  with  soldiers  and  men  of  war  therescue 
to  the  number  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  ;  who,  pretending  to  be  ^n\u£h 
Frenchmen,  and  setting  forth  their  flag  with  the  French  arms,  were  ed  on  the 
indeed  Saracens,  secretly  sent  with  wild-fire  and  certain  barrels  of  Kingy 
unknown  serpents,  to  the  defence  of  the  town  of  Acre.    This  King  Ric5ferd' 
Richard  at  length  perceiving,  eftsoons  set  upon  them,  and  so  van-  Appendis- 
quished  them ;  of  whom  the  most  were  drowned,  and  some  taken 
alive ;  which  being  once  known  in  the  city  of  Acre,  as  it  was  a  great 
discomfort  there,  so  it  was  a  great  help  unto  the  Christians  for 
winning  the  city.    The  next  day  after,  which  was  the  eighth  of 
June,  King  Richard  came  to  Acre,  which  at  that  time  had  been 
long  besieged  of  the  Christians  ;  after  whose  coming  it  was  not  long 
before  the  pagans  within  the  city  seeing  their  walls  to  be  undermined 
and  towers  overthrown,  were  driven  by  composition  to  escape  with  The  city 
life  and  limb,  to  surrender  the  city  to  the  two  kings.    Another  great  yLmed  to 
help  to  the  Christians  in  winning  the  city  was  this :  in  the  said  city  ^g111'8" 
of  Acre  there  was  a  secret  Christian  among  the  Saracens,  who,  in  AJ™dix 
time  of  the  siege  there,  used  at  sundry  times  to  cast  over  the  walls, 
into  the  camp  of  the  Christians,  certain  bills  written  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  wherein  he  disclosed  unto  the  Christians,  from  Honest 
time  to  time,  the  doings  and  counsels  of  the  enemies,  advertising  secret1  a 
them  how  and  in  what  way  they  should  work,  and  of  what  to  beware ;  U™^" 
and  always  his  letters  began  thus  :  "In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  "tyof 
Spiritus  Sancti ;  Amen;"  by  reason  whereof,  the  Christians  were  much 
advantaged  in  their  proceedings.    But  this  was  a  great  heaviness  unto 
them,  that  neither  would  he  utter  his  name,  nor,  when  the  city  was  got, 
could  they  ever  understand  who  he  was.1 

To  make  of  a  long  siege  a  short  narration,  upon  the  twelfth  day  of 
July  in  the  year  aforesaid,  a.d.  1191,  the  princes  and  captains  of 
the  pagans,  upon  agreement,  resorted  to  the  tent  of  the  Templars,  to  The  form 
commune  with  the  two  kings  touching  peace  and  giving  up  of  their  coKd- 
city,  the  form  of  which  peace  was  this  :  That  the  kings  should  have  tweentne 
the  city  of  Acre  freely  and  fully  delivered  unto  them,  with  all  that  kings, 
was  within  ;  and  that  five  hundred  captives  of  the  Christians  should  princes  of 
be  restored  unto  them,  which  were  in  Acre:  also  that  the  holy  cross  Acre- 
should  be  to  them  rendered,  and  a  thousand  christian  captives,  with 
two  hundred  horsemen,  whosoever  they  themselves  would  choose  out 


^1)  Ex  chronico  manuscripto,  de  gestis  Richardi. 
X  % 
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Richardi.  of  all  tliose  which  were  in  the  power  of  Saladin  :  over  and  besides, 
"  A.D.   they  should  give  to  the  kings,  two  hundred  thousand  bisants,  so  that 
1191.  they  themselves  would  remain  as  pledges  in  the  kings'  hands  for  the 
"  performance  hereof ;  that  if,  in  forty  days,  these  aforesaid  covenants 
were  not  accomplished,  they  would  abide  the  kings'  mercy  touching  life 
and  limb.    These  covenants  being  agreed  upon,  the  kings  sent  their 
soldiers  and  servants  into  the  city,  to  take  one  hundred  of  the  richest 
and  best  of  the  city,  to  close  them  up  in  towers  under  strong  keeping, 
and  the  residue  they  committed  to  be  kept  in  houses  and  streets, 
ministering  unto  them  according  to  their  necessities :  to  whom  not- 
withstanding, this  they  permitted,  that  as  many  of  them  as  would  be 
baptized,  and  receive  the  faith  of  Christ,  should  be  free  to  go  whither 
Religion  they  would.    Whereupon,  many  there  were  of  the  pagans,  who  for 
uught 136  fear  °f  death  pretended  to  be  baptized,  but  who,  afterwards,  as  soon 
enacted    as  ^ey  could,  revolted  again  to  the  Saladin  ;  on  which  account  it  was 
afterwards  commanded  by  the  kings,  that  none  of  them  should  be 
Appendix,  baptized  against  their  wills. 

me  two      The  thirteenth  day  of  July,  King  Philip  of  France,  and  King 
vSe       Richard,  after  they  had  obtained  the  possession  of  Acre,  divided 
AcVe°f  •    between  them  all  things  therein  contained,  as  well  the  people,  as 
aii  the     the  gold  and  silver,  with  all  other  furniture  whatsoever  remaining  in 
thereof;    ^e  city ;  who,  in  dividing  the  spoil,  were  such  good  carvers  unto 
themeen  themselves,  that  many  knights  and  barons,  with  other  soldiers,  who 
selves,    had  there  sustained  the  whole  travail  two  years  together  about  the 
common-  siege,  seeing  the  kings  to  take  all  unto  themselves,  and  their  part  to 
whoso1'    ^e       little,  retracted  themselves  without  the  uttermost  trench ;  and 
taketh    there,  after  consultation  had  together,  sent  word  to  the  kings  that 
pains.     they  would  leave  and  forsake  them,  unless  they  were  made  partakers 
tobe ale  also  of  the  gains  for  which  they  had  so  long  travailed.     1  o  whom 
least.      answer  was  sent  again  by  the  kings,  that  their  wills  should  be  satisfied: 
howbeit,  because  of  long  deferring  of  their  promise,  many,  constrained 
by  poverty,  departed  from  them. 
King         The  twentieth  day  of  July,  King  Richard,  speaking  with  the 
requlmh  French  king,  desired  him  that  they  two  with  their  armies  would  bind 
of  the     themselves  by  oath  to  remain  there  still  in  the  land  of  Jerusalem  the 
kXg  to    space  of  three  years,  for  the  winning  and  recovering  again  of  those 
thStin    countries.    But  he  would  swear,  he  said,  no  such  oath :  and  so  the 
years      next  day,  King  Richard,  with  his  wife  and  sister,  entereth  into  the 
army,  but  city  of  Acre,  and  placed  there  himself  in  the  king's  palace ;  the 
notW°uld  French  king  remaining  in  the  houses  of  the  Templars,  where  he  con- 
Appe^dix  tinued  till  the  end  of  the  month.   About  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  August,  Philip,  the  French  king,  after  he  and  King  Richard  had 
made  agreement  between  Guido  and  Conrad,  the  marquis,  about  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  went  from  Acre  to  Tyre  ;  notwithstanding, 
King  Richard  and  all  the  princes  of  the  christian  army,  with  great 
entreaty,  desired  him  to  tarry;  showing  what  a  shame  it  were  for  him 
to  come  so  far,  and  now  to  leave  undone  that  for  which  he  came;  and 
on  the  third  of  August  he  departed  from  TyTe,  leaving  his  half  part 
of  the  city  of  Acre  in  the  hands  of  the  aforesaid  Conrad,  the  marquis. 
After  Philip's  departure,  the  pagans  refused  to  keep  their  covenants  ; 
who  neither  would  restore  the  holy  cross,  nor  the  money,  nor  their 
captives,  sending  word  to  King  Richard,  that  if  he  beheaded  the 
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pledges  left  with  him  at  Acre,  they  would  chop  off  the  heads  of  such  mchardi 
captives  of  the  Christians  as  were  in  their  hands.    Shortly  after  this,   A  D  " 
Saladin,  sending  great  gifts  to  king  Richard,  requested  the  time  1 191. 
limited  for  beheading  of  the  captives  to  be  prorogued,  but  the  king  ~ 
refused  to  take  his  gifts,  and  to  grant  his  request ;  whereupon  the  captivS" 
Sultan  caused  all  the  christian  captives  within  his  possession  forth-  Jjfgjj 
with  to  be  beheaded,  which  was  the  eighteenth  day  of  August,  tan. 
Albeit  King  Richard  understood  this,  yet  would  not  he  prevent  the 
time  before  limited  for  the  execution  of  his  prisoners,  being  the 
twentieth  of  August.    Upon  that  day  he  caused  the  prisoners  of  the 
Saracens,  openly  in  the  sight  of  the  Sultan's  army,  to  lose  their 
heads  ;  the  number  of  whom  came  to  two  thousand  five  hundred,  Saracen 
save  only  that  certain  of  the  principal  of  them  he  reserved  for  pur-  335™ 
poses  and  considerations,  especially  to  make  exchange  for  the  holy  Jj"^ard 
cross,  and  certain  others  of  the  christian  captives. 

After  this,  King  Richard  purposed  to  besiege  the  city  of  Joppa ; 
where,  by  the  way,  between  Acre  and  Joppa,  near  to  a  town  called  Ap,lnd<x. 
Azotus,  Saladin  with  a  great  multitude  of  his  Saracens  came  fiercely 
against  the  king's  rearward ;  but,  through  God's  merciful  grace,  in 
the  same  battle  the  king's  warriors  acquitted  them  so  well,  that 
Saladin  was  put  to  flight  (whom  the  Christians  pursued  the  space  of  Saladin 
three  miles)  and  lost  the  same  day  many  of  his  nobles  and  captains,  Sight? 
in  such  sort  as  it  was  thought  the  Saracens  had  not  been  put  to  such  AnoWe 

o  i  victory 

confusion  for  forty  years  before ;  and  but  one  christian  captain,  called  by  God's 
James  d'Avesnes,  in  that  conflict  was  overthrown.   From  thence  King  gotten  by 
Richard  proceeding  further  went  to  Joppa,  and  then  to  Ascalon.  d 
He  found  the  city  of  Joppa  forsaken  of  the  Saracens,  who  durst  not 
abide  the  king's  coming.    Ascalon  Saladin  had  thrown  down  to 
the  ground,  who  likewise  forsook  the  whole  land  of  Syria  ;  through  J[!ns 
all  which  land  the  king  had  free  passage  without  resistance,  neither  in  posses- 
durst  the  Saracen  prince  encounter  after  that  with  King  Richard.  sy°r"aof 
Of  all  which  his  achievements  the  said  King  Richard  sent  his  letters 
of  certificate  as  well  into  England,  as  also  to  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux  in 
France  ;  well  hoping  that  he,  God  willing,  should  be  able  to  make 
his  repair  again  to  them  by  Easter  next. 
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And  now,  to  leave  King  Richard  awhile  in  the  field,  let  us  make  A.  D. 
a  step  into  England,  and  look  a  little  at  what  is  doing  at  home  while  Ht^° 
the  king  is  abroad,  and  so  return  to  the  king  again.    Ye  heard  ngl 
before  how  King  Richard,  at  his  setting  forth,  committed  the  govern-  Four 
ment  of  the  realm  to  Hugh,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  to  William,  ^ftle* 
bishop  of  Ely,  so  that  to  the  bishop  of  Durham  was  committed  the  jj^J™ 
keeping  of  the  castle  of  Windsor.    The  other,  who  was  the  bishop  yoint- 
of  Ely,  had  the  keeping  of  the  Tower  of  London,  about  which  he 
caused  a  great  ditch  with  a  rampart  to  be  made,  which  is  yet  remain-  ;jet£eealn 
ing.    Furthermore,  to  these  two  bishops  the  king  also  assigned  four  gng 
other  chief  justices,  who,  jointly  with  them,  should  have  the  hearing 
and  oversight  of  all  causes,  as  well  to  the  clergy  as  to  the  laity  apper- 
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Richardi.  taining :  to  wit,  Hugh  Bardolf,  William  Marshal,  Geoffrey  Fitz- 
AD.   Piers?  and  William  Briwere ;  but  the  bishop  of  Ely  was  the  principal, 
1190   or  at  least  he  that  took  most  upon  him,  who  both  was  the  king's  chan- 
to     cellor,  and  bought  with  his  money  to  be  the  pope's  legate  through 
1191,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  as  is  before  specified.    *For1  the  said 
Ely,  being  more  ambitious,  so  practised  with  the  king,  that  with  the 
king's  ambassadors  sending  his  letters  to  the  pope  he  obtained  there 
the  authority  legantine  upon  the  whole  realm  of  England,  as  by  the 
pope's  letters2  to  him  again  directed  may  appear.*     Touching  the 
excessive  pride  and  pomp  of  this  bishop,  his  rufflings  outrageous,  and 
fall  most  shameful,  it  would  make  a  long  tragedy  to  relate  the  whole 
circumstances  at  full ;  to  demonstrate  only  certain  specialities  thereof, 
for  our  present  purpose  may  suffice. 
Slu-ch       First,  this  William,  called  Longchamp,  being  thus  advanced  by  the 
and  beiis  king  to  be  his  high  chancellor,  and  chief  justice  of  the  realm,  and  also 
suspend  the  pope's  legate,  to  show  abroad  the  authority  of  his  legateship, 
eausbee"the  began  to  suspend  the  canons,  clerks,  and  vicars  of  the  church  of 
lord  le-   St.  Peter  in  York,  because  they  received  him  not  with  procession  : 
notusii-S  under  which  interdiction  he  held  them,  till  they  were  fain  at  last,  both 
wiifcpxD-  canons,  clerks,  and  vicars,  to  fall  down  at  his  feet,  causing  all  their 
cession,   bells  to  be  let  down  out  of  the  steeple.    After  this  cometh  Hugh, 
bishop  of  Durham,  whom  the  king  sent  home  out  of  Normandy  with 
his  letters  ;  who,  meeting  with  the  aforesaid  William,  bishop  of  Ely, 
in  the  town  of  Ely,  showed  him  the  king's  letters,  wherein  was 
granted  to  him  the  keeping  of  Windsor  castle,  and  to  be  the  king's 
justice  from  the  river  Humber  to  the  borders  of  Scotland.    To  the.se 
letters  the  chancellor  answered,  that  the  king's  commandment  should 
be  done,  and  so  brought  him  with  him  to  Suwel,  where  he  took  him 

of  Ely*    anc^  ^eP         ^as^'  ^  ^e  WSLS  f°rceo-  a^  ^as^  *°  surrender  to  him  the 
getteth    castle  of  Windsor,  and  other  things  which  the  king  had  committed  to 
of6 wind-  ms  custody ;  and  moreover,  he  was  constrained  to  leave  with  the  said 
the  bi°m  cnancell°r7  Henry  de  Puteaco,  his  own  son,  and  Gilbert  Leigh,  for 
shop  of   pledges  and  hostages  of  his  fidelity,  to  be  true  to  the  king  and  realm. 
ur  am"  And  thus  the  bishop  of  Durham,  being  set  at  liberty,  went  to  his 
town  of  Hoveden  ;  where,  after  he  had  made  his  abode  a  few  days, 
cometh  thither  Osbert  Longchamp,  the  chancellor's  brother,  and 
William  Stutiville,  with  a  great  company  of  armed  men  sent  by  the 
chancellor  to  apprehend  him.    But  the  said  bishop  of  Durham,  put- 
ting in  sureties  not  to  depart  that  town  without  license  of  the  king 
and  of  the  chancellor,  there  still  remained  till  he  got  letters  to  be 
sent  to  the  king,  signifying  how  he  wras  used.    Whereupon  the  king, 
writing  his  letters  from  Marseilles  to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  set  the  said 
bishop  of  Durham  free,  and  confirmed  to  him  all  the  possessions  and 
grants  that  he  before  had  given  him. 
The  ex-       It  is  almost  incredible  to  think  how  intemperately  this  bishop  and 
pride  and  chancellor  misconducted  himself,  after  the  king's  departure  into  Syria, 
ties1™"   m  excess  of  pride,  and  in  cruel  exactions  and  oppressions  of  the 

(1)  For  this  passage,  with  Pope  Clement's  letter,  see  Edition  15G3,  p.  70.— Ed. 

(2)  The  Letter  of  Pope  Clement  III.  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely.—"  Clemens  Episcopus,  &c.  Juxta 
commendabile  desiderium  charissimi  in  Domino  filii  nostri  illustrissimi  Anglorum  regis,  frater- 
nitati  tuae  legationis  officium  in  tota  Anglia  et  Wallia,  tarn  per  Cantuariensem  quam  per  Ebora- 
censem  archiepiscopatum,  et  in  illis  Hyberniae  partibus,  in  qnibus  nobilis  vir  Joannes  Comes 
Moretonii,  frater  ipsius  regis,  potestatem  habet  et  dominium,  autoritate  apostolica  duximus 
committendum.    Datum  nono  Junii  pontif.  Dostri  anno  3." 
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kings  subjects.    First,  his  fellow-justices,  whom  the  king  joined  mchanii. 
with  him  for  government  of  the  realm,  he  utterly  rejected  and  refused  ^  ^ 
to  hear  their  counsel,  reputing  none  to  be  equal  with  him  in  all  the  ug\. 
realm.    Neither  was  he  contented  with  the  authority  of  a  prelate, 
but  played  both  king  and  priest  in  the  realm.    All  castles,  lordships,  Eopof 
abbeys,  churches,  and  all  other  appropriations  belonging  to  the  right  EIy- 
of  the  king,  he  claimed  to  himself ;  and,  by  virtue  of  his  legateship, 
when  he  came  to  any  bishop's  house,  abbey,  priory,  or  any  other 
religious  house,  he  brought  with  him  such  a  superfluity  of  men,  horses, 
dogs,  and  hawks,  that  the  house  was  the  worse  for  it  three  years  after ; 
for  commonly  he  rode  never  under  fifteen  hundred  horse,  of  chap-  Bishop  of 
lains,  priests,  and  other  serving-men  waiting  upon  him.    From  the  ™Lnun~er 
clergy  and  laity  he  took  away  their  churches,  their  advowsons,  their  ^J/00 
livings,  and  their  lands,  to  bestow  upon  his  nephews  and  other  wait- 
ing chaplains,  to  serve  his  vain  glory ;  or  else  converted  them  to  his 
own  use,  to  maintain  his  pomp  and  vanity.    In  getting  and  gathering 
of  treasures  he  had  no  measure ;  in  mis-spending  the  same  he  kept  no 
order ;  and  that  no  vice  should  be  wanting  where  such  avarice  taketh 
root,  the  money,  which  he  wrongfully  got,  he  committed  to  the  bank 
to  be  increased  by  usury.    What  wantonness  and  lasciviousness  were 
used  in  that  so  riotous  life,  the  stories  do  shame  to  declare.  All 
ruffianly  runagates,  idle  bellies,  and  light  persons,  wheresoever  he 
went,  hung  upon  his  court.    To  increase  the  vain  jollity  of  this  royal 
prelate,  there  was  lacking  no  kind  of  musical  instruments  and  me- 
lodious noise,  to  refresh  belike  his  wearied  senses,  too  much  beaten 
and  macerated  with  continual  labour  and  study  of  hunting,  hawking, 
and  gaming :  of  preaching  and  reading,  I  should  have  said. 

Briefly,  this  aforesaid  prelate,  bearing  the  authority  both  of  the  Piayeth 
king  and  of  the  pope,  kept  such  a  stir  in  England,  that  the  whole  an? kmg 
realm  was  at  his  beck,  with  cap  and  knee,  crouching  to  him  ;  neither  priest' 
durst  any  man,  rich  or  poor,  displease  him  ;  yea,  there  was  none  in 
all  the  realm  so  noble  or  worshipful,  but  was  glad  to  please  him, 
accounting  himself  happy  if  he  might  stand  in  his  favour.  At  his 
table,  all  noblemen's  children  did  serve  and  wait  upon  him,  with 
whom  he  coupled  in  marriage  his  nieces  and  kinswomen  ;  and,  when 
any  one  that  stood  waiting  before  him,  durst  once  cast  up  his  eyes, 
or  did  not  demurely  look  downward  upon  the  ground,  he  had  a  staff 
in  his  hand  with  a  prick,  wherewith  he  used  to  prick  him ;  learning, 
belike,  by  the  carter  his  father,  who  used  at  the  plough  or  cart  to 
drive  his  oxen.  Furthermore,  as  kings  used  to  have  their  guard  about 
them,  so  he,  because  he  would  not  also  be  unguarded,  refusing  men 
of  the  English  nation,  had  his  waiters  and  warders  mostly  of  French- 
men and  Flemings. 

It  happened  after  this.  a.d.  1191,  that  a  great  discord  arose  General 
between  John,  earl  of  Morton,  the  king's  brother,  with  other  states  S^S*™1 
of  the  realm,  and  the  said  William,  bishop  of  -  Ely ;  so  that,  univer-  {Jj|j,°h0f 
sally,  they  all  wrote  over  to  the  king  concerning  the  misgovernment  of  ei  y. 
and  enormities  of  the  said  bishop.  *  Richard,  understanding  the  case, 
sent  from  Messina  into  England  Walter,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and 
William  Marshal,  earl,  unto  the  bishop  of  Ely,  with  letters,  com- 
manding him  that  in  all  his  doings  he  should  associate  unto  him  the 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  William  Marshal,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Piers,  William 
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mchardi.  Briwere,  and  Hugh  Baidolf  above  mentioned ;  who,  when  they  came 
A  D    into  England,  durst  not  deliver  their  letters,  dreading  the  displeasure 
1191.  of  the  chancellor,  for  he  despised  all  the  commandments  of  the  king, 
nor  would  suffer  any  fellow  to  join  with  him  in  his  kingdom. 

Hitherto  have  you  heard  of  the  glorious  vanity  of  this  lordly  legate 
and  chancellor  of  the  realm  ;  now  ye  shall  hear  of  his  shameful  fall, 
Another  after  his  shameless  exaltation.    For  shortly  after  this  followeth  an- 
sionen"    other  breach  between  the  said  Earl  John  the  king's  brother,  and  him, 
Soothe  a^ou^  the  besieging  of  the  castle  of  Lincoln.    Concerning  that  castle 
king's     the  said  John  sent  him  word,  that  unless  he  raised  his  siege  the  sooner 
brother,   fmm  thence,  he  would  send  him  away  by  force  of  sword.  The  bishop,. 
Swpof  e^ner  n°t  a^e  t°  make  his  party  good,  or  not  daring  to  resist,  thought 
Ely.       best  to  fall  to  some  composition  with  the  earl,  and  so  did.    In  that 
Appendix,  composition,  he  was  contented,  against  his  will,  by  mediation  of  divers 
bishops  and  others,  to  make  surrender,  not  only  of  the  castle  of 
Lincoln,  but  also  of  Nottingham,  Tickhill,  Wallingford,  and  many 
more  places,  which  were  then  committed  to  the  custody  of  sundry 
men  of  worship  and  honour.   And  thus  was  that  controversy  settled, 
wherein  the  bishop  of  Ely  began  to  be  cut  a  little  shorter. 
Another      It  followed  then  not  long  after,  in  the  same  year,  that  another  like 
tween  the  business  began  to  kindle  between  Geffrey,  the  archbishop  of  York, 
chancel-  the  king's  brother,  and  the  aforesaid  glorious  bishop  of  Ely  upon  this 
Geffrey,   occasion.    Ye  heard  before  how  the  king,  at  his  setting  out,  left 
bishop     order  that  Earl  John  and  Geffrey,  his  brethren,  should  not  enter 
of  York.  int0  the  realm  for  the  space  of  three  years  after  his  departure  (how- 
beit  his  brother  John  was  shortly  after  released  of  that  bond),  and 
also  after  that,  how  King  Richard,  being  at  Messina,  sent  his  mother 
Elenor  to  the  pope  for  his  brother  Geffrey  (elected  before  to  the 
see  of  -York)  to  be  consecrated  archbishop.    Whereupon  the  said 
Geffrey  being  consecrated  through  license  of  Pope  Celestine  by  the 
archbishop  of  Tours ;  the  said  Geffrey,  immediately  upon  his  conse- 
cration, lost  no  time,  but  would  needs  come  into  England.    Of  this 
the  bishop  of  Ely  having  intelligence,  sent  him  word,  being  at 
Wissland  in  Flanders,  not  to  presume  to  adventure  into  the  realm, 
contrary  to  his  oath  before  made  to  King  Richard ;  commanding, 
moreover,  that  if  he  came,  he  should  be  apprehended.    All  which 
notwithstanding,  the  archbishop  letted  not  for  all  that,  but  needs 
would  repair  to  his  see,  and  so  arrived  at  Dover  in  the  month  of 
September,  where  the  chancellors  men  stood  on  the  sea-side  to 
apprehend  him ;  but  he,  by  changing  his  apparel,  and  by  the  swift- 
ness of  his  horse,  escaped  their  hands,  and  came  to  the  monks'  house 
of  Dover;  but  the  chancellor's  men,  whom  he  sent  to  take  him, 
beset  the  church  of  the  monks  round  about,  so  that  in  nowise  he 
could  avoid  their  hands. 
The  cruel     To  make  the  story  short :  as  the  archbishop,  on  a  day  when  he  had 
harming  ga.^  mags^  wag  standing-  at  the  altar,  with  his  garments  yet  about  him, 
Sop  of  tne  m(^e  s°ldiers  having  little  good  manners,  and  less  devotion,  spared 
York,  by  not  boldly  to  rush  into  the  church,  and  there  laid  hands  upon  the  arch- 
ofEiy,hop  bishop  as  he  stood ;  took  him,  bound  him,  and  dragged  him  through 
legate?6'8  dirt  and  mire  (and,  as  we  use  to  say,  through  thick  and  thin),  and  so  com- 
eeUo?ofn"  netted  him  to  Matthew  le  Clere,the  constable  of  Dover  castle,to  be  kept; 
England,  whereat  the  people  greatly  disdained,  seeing  that  he  was  a  king's  son, 
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and  the  brother  of  a  king,  who  was  so  treated.    The  news  whereof,  Richardi. 
when  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Earl  John,  his  brother,  he  being  not  a  ^  D 
little  offended  therewith,  sent  to  know  of  the  chancellor,  whether  this  H91. 
was  his  doing  or  not.    To  whom  when  the  chancellor  sent  answer 
again,  and  stoutly  confessed  the  fact  to  be  his,  the  earl  sent  com- 


mandment that  his  brother  should  be  delivered  up,  and  so  he  was ;  Geffrey 
who,  then  coming  to  London,  made  his  complaint  to  the  earl,  his  o?tofred 
brother,  and  to  other  nobles  of  the  realm,  of  the  injuries  done  to  him  Prison. 
by  the  chancellor.  On  this  the  earl  sent  for  the  aforesaid  chancellor, 
and  appointed  a  day  peremptory  for  him  to  appear  before  the  whole 
body  of  the  council,  to  make  answer  to  such  injuries  as  he  had  done, 
both  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  also  to  the  bishop  of  Durham 
above  mentioned ;  but  the  chancellor,  driving  off  the  time  with 
delays,  would  neither  come  nor  send.  Then  the  earl,  with  the 
bishops  about  him,  made  their  journey  towards  London,  to  have  the 
matter  there  handled  in  a  great  audience. 

The  chancellor,  seeing  that,  withdrew  himself  from  Windsor  to  the  a  skir- 
city  of  London,  where  by  the  way  it  happened,  that  the  servants  of  {^een^he 
the  earl  and  of  the  chancellor  meeting,  did  skirmish  together ;  in  ^rtvhaents 
which  fray  one  of  the  earl's  family  was  slain,  but  yet  his  men  had  the  bishop 
better ;  and  the  chancellor  with  his  men  were  put  to  flight,  and  so  andthose 
fled  to  the  Tower,  where  they  did  hide  themselves.    The  next  day,  fo~ 


Earl 


John. 


which  was  about  the  twelfth  day  of  October,  Earl  John,  the  king' 
brother,  and  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  with  all  the  bishops,  earls,  and 
barons,  and  citizens  of  London,  assembled  together  in  Paul's  church, 
where  many  and  great  accusations  were  laid  against  the  said  chan- 
cellor; so  that  in  fine  it  was  agreed  in  that  assembly,  that  the  said  Nobles 
chancellor  should  be  deposed,  and  in  his  place  was  substituted  the  JiJdhi 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  king's  letters  sent  JJJJPjJJ 
from  Messina ;  which  was,  that  certain  other  persons  should  be  asso-  the  bishop 
ciated  with  the  chancellor  for  the  government  of  the  realm,  by  whose  ^shop 
counsel,  if  he  would  not  be  directed,  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  should  of  Ely 
be  set  in  his  place,  and  he  should  be  deposed.    The  third  day  after  resigneth 
this,  the  chancellor  firmly  promised  not  to  depart  out  of  the  realm,  aesSieas" 
before  he  had  delivered  out  of  his  hands  all  such  castles,  the  keeping 
whereof  he  committed  to  certain  foreigners  and  strangers ;  and,  for 
assurance  thereof,  he  gave  his  two  brethren  and  his  chamberlain  for 
pledges,  and  so  went  to  Canterbury,  where,  he  said,  he  would  take 
the  cross  of  a  pilgrim,  and  leave  the  cross  of  his  legateship. 

Now  when  he  was  come  to  the  castle  of  Dover,  and  there  had 
remained  a  few  days,  contrary  to  his  promise  made,  his  purpose  was 
to  take  ship,  and  to  pass  over  the  seas.    And  because  he  durst  not  ciotheth 
do  it  openly,  he  devised  a  new  kind  of  disguising,  decking  himself  in  J^S" 
the  apparel  of  a  woman ;  and  so,  gouty  as  he  was,  he  went  to  the  apparel, 
sea- side  in  his  woman's  weeds,  having  in  his  hand  a  measuring  yard, 
and  on  his  arm  a  piece  of  linen  cloth.    And  thus,  as  he  was  sitting  a  fisher- 
upon  a  rock,  waiting  for  his  ship  to  come  and  convey  him  over,  a  ^eth 
certain  fisherman  espying  him,  and  supposing  him  to  be  a  harlot,  J£ebgisahop 
came  to  him,  and  found  him  to  be,  as  he  was  indeed,  a  man,  in  woman, 
likeness  of  a  woman  ;  whereat  he  wondered  {md  began  to  make  an  f 
outcry  upon  him.    But  the  bishop's  servants,  being  not  far  off,  came 
vunning,  and  stilled  him  as  well  as  they  could. 
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TiioAardf.     The  fisherman  then  going  to  the  next  village,  and  there  belike, 
A.d.  declaring  what  he  had  seen,  to  try  out  the  matter  further,  came  out 
1101.   certain  women;  who,  seeing  the  linen  cloth  hanging  on  his  arm, 
began  to  question  with  him  of  the  price  of  his  cloth,  and  what  he 
would  take  for  it ;  but  to  this  he  would  answer  never  a  word,  but- 
smiled  upon  them.    Whereat  they  musing  with  themselves,  and 
whispering  one  with  another,  at  last  with  their  hands  were  so  bold  as 
Balaam's  to  pluck  down  his  muffler,  and  there  his  Balaam's  mark,  or  shaven 
crown,  appeared  on  his  head  ;  and  so,  with  a  loud  exclamation,  raised 
the  village  upon  him,  and  would  have  fallen  upon  him  with  stones. 
The       Then  came  running  a  great  multitude  both  of  men  and  womf  n ; 
baited  by  who,  wondering  at  him,  as  birds  are  wont  at  an  owl,  laid  hands  upon 
Esea-at  n^m>  anc^  picked  him  down  to  the  ground,  hauling  and  drawing  him 
bide.      by  the  sleeves  and  collar  of  his  gown  through  stones  and  rocks, 
whereby  he  was  shrewdly  hurt.    His  servants  once  or  twice  made 
out  to  rescue  their  old  master,  or  new  mistress,  but  could  not  for  the 
cast  into  press  of  the  people ;  who,  beating  him  with  their  fists,  and  spitting 
rena?    at  him,  drew  him  through  the  whole  town,  and  so,  with  shame  enough 
set  at     at  length  laid  him  in  a  dark  cellar  instead  of  a  prison,  of  whom  all 
John  ear!  the  country  about  wondered  and  cried  out.    In  conclusion,  Earl 
tonMor"   J°nn'  hearing  thereof,  within  eight  days  after  sent  word,  that  they 
should  deliver  him  and  let  him  go. 

The  bishop  then,  set  at  liberty,  sailed  over  as  he  could  to  Flanders, 
where  he  had  but  cold  welcoming;  from  thence  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  gave  Maurice,  their  bishop,  threescore  marks  of  silver  to  be 
received  into  the  city  with  procession,  and  so  he  was.    Then  returned 
he  into  Normandy,  but  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  there  gave  com- 
mandment that  the  church  doors  should  be  locked,  and  no  service 
com-     said  so  long  as  he  there  remained.    The  bishop,  seeing  that,  directed 
tl&ihQth  his  letters  and  messengers  to  Pope  Celestine,  and  also  to  King 
the  pope*  Richard  into  Syria,  signifying  to  them  how  John,  earl  of  Morton, 
and  his  accomplices,  had  handled  him,  and  expelled  him  out  of  the 
realm ;  requiring  that  he  might  be  restored  again  to  what  was  taken 
from  him,  and  also  offering  himself  to  be  tried  by  the  law  for  what 
he  had  done ;  so  that  if  the  king  should  dislike  in  any  thing  what  he 
had  done,  he  was  ready  to  satisfy  the  king's  contentation  in  all  things 
wherein  justly  he  could  be  charged. 
Letter        Upon  this,  Pope  Celestine,  inflamed  with  an  apostolical  zeal  in 
celestine  behalf  of  the  said  bishop  of  Ely,  his  legate,  wrote  a  sharp  and  thun- 
ofthealf'  dering  letter  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  prelates  of  England; 
bishop    commanding  them,  by  his  authority  apostolical,  that,  forasmuch  as  the 
y-    injuries,  done  to  his  legate,  did  redound  to  the  contumely  of  the 
whole  mother  church  of  Rome,  they  should  not  fail  therefore,  but 
with  severe  censures  of  the  church,  that  is,  with  book,  bell,  and 
candle,  proceed  as  well  against  the  said  John,  earl  of  Morton,  as  also 
against  all  others,  whosoever  had,  or  should  attempt  any  violence  or 
injury  against  the  said  his  legate,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  with  no  less 
severity  than  if  the  said  injury  should  be  offered  to  the  person  of  the 
The       pope  himself,  or  any  other  of  his  brethren,  the  cardinals, 
bishop        rpjie  kjgj^p  0f  -ftly^  legate,  bearing  himself  bold  upon 

upon  the  the  favour  and  letters  of  the  pope,  who  took  his  part,  writeth  to  Henry, 
favour,    bishop  of  Lincoln,  charging  and  requiring,  that  he,  in  virtue  of 
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obedience,  should  execute  the  pope's  sentence  and  mandate  in  ex-  m&kmM. 
communicating  all  such  as  were  offenders  in  that  behalf,  and  there  a.D. 
reciteth  the  names  of  divers,  against  whom  he  should  proceed,  as  the  1192. 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  William  Marshal, 
Geoffrey  Fitz-Piers,  Briwere  and  Bardolf,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  J^JJJJJ0* 
earl  of  Mellent,  Gilbert  Basset,  John,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  and  the  bishop 
(^specially  Hugh,  bishop  of  Coventry;  also  Master  Benet,  and  Stephen  appointed 
Ridle,  chancellor  to  Earl  John,  the  king's  brother ;  to  the  which  earl  cJmmuni- 
hc  reserved  a  further  day  of  respite  before  he  should  be  excommuni-  cated. 
cate,  with  a  number  of  other  more  beside  these  ;  howbeit  the  said  Appendix. 
bishop  of  Ely  could  find  none  to  execute  this  commandment  of  the 
pope.    Then  they,  with  a  general  consent,  wrote  again  to  King 
Richard,  complaining  of  the  intolerable  abuses  of  the  said  bishop, 
his  chancellor.    In  like  sort  the  said  chancellor  also,  complaining  of  The 
them,  wrote  his  letters  to  the  king,  signifying  how  Earl  John,  his  E^com- 
brother,  went  about  to  usurp  his  kingdom,  and  would  also  shortly  set  Pjat^eete^rl 
the  crown  upon  his  own  head,  unless  he  made  the  more  speed  home-  ofMorton, 
ward.    The  king  then  was  busy  in  repulsing  Saladin,  and  was  pre-  ?herbr° 
paring  to  lay  siege  against  Jerusalem,  and  had  got  Ascalon,  with  divers  see 
other  towns,  from  the  Saracens,  which  was  in  the  year  a.d.  1192,  Appendlx 
having  divers  conflicts  in  the  mean  time  with  Saladin,  and  ever  put 
him  to  the  worse.    As  the  king  was  thus  preparing  to  lay  his  siege 
against  Jerusalem,  Saladin,  glad  to  fall  to  some  composition  with  the 
king,  sent  unto  him,  that  if  he  would  reduce  Ascalon  to  the  same 
dismantled  state  in  which  it  was  when  he  took  it,1  he  would  grant  to 
him,  and  to  all  Christians  in  the  land  of  Jerusalem,  truce  for  three 
years,  and  offered  himself  thereunto  to  be  sworn.    The  king,  seeing 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Frenchmen  to  shrink  from  him,  and 
his  own  men  to  decay,  and  also  his  money  and  health  to  diminish ;  but 
especially  for  that  he  understood  by  the  bishop  of  Ely,  his  chancellor, 
that  the  French  king  intended  to  set  up  John,  his  brother,  to  possess 
his  kingdom ;  being  counselled  thereto  by  the  Templars,  took  the 
truce  offered  of  the  Saracens,  and  so  began  to  draw  homeward. 

In  this  mean  while,  much  grudge  and  strife  increased  more  and  more  strife  be- 
between  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  above  speci-  Sop  of3 
fled,  insomuch  that  the  archbishop,  being  excommunicate,  sent  up  his  Jjjj 
clerks  to  Pope  Celestine  to  complain  of  the  bishop  ;  but  the  pope  ever  bishop  of 
stood  in  his  purgation.    At  last  he  sent  two  of  his  cardinals,  to  wit,  Kouen• 
Octavian,  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  Jordan  de  Fossa  Nova,2  to  break  the 
strife  between  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  the  archbishop  of  Rouen. 

After  this  King  Richard  being  taken,  and  in  the  custody  of  Henry 
the  emperor,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  resorting  to  him,  was  sent  by  him  into 
England  to  Elenor,  his  mother,  and  other  nobles  ;  who  then  return- 
ing into  England  again,  not  as  chancellor,  nor  as  legate,  as  he  said, 
but  as  a  simple  plain  bishop,  so  by  that  means  was  received.3 

But  of  this  vain-glorious  prelate  enough  and  too  much.    Now  to 
return  again  to  Richard,  concerning  whose  worthy  acts  done  abroad 
in  getting  of  Cyprus,  and  Ptolemais  or  Acre,  and  in  pacifying  Joppa, 
&c.  is  partly  spoken  of  before.    Many  other  valiant  and  famous  acts  whatdis 
were  by  him  and  the  French  king  achieved,  and  more  would  have  been, corddoth 
had  not  those  two  kings,  falling  into  discord,  dissevered  themselves  ; 

(1)  See  supra,  p.  309,  and  Appendix. — Ed. 

(2)  A  Cistercian  monistery  in  Latium,  where  Thomas  Aquinas  died.    Hoflroan, — Ed. 

(3)  Ex  Matth.  Paris. ,  et  ex  aliis  incerti  nominis  manuscriptis  codicibus, 
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Richardi.  by  reason  whereof  Philip,  the  French  king,  returned  home  again 
A  D  within  short  space ;  who,  being  returned  again,  eftsoons  invaded  the 
1192.  country  of  Normandy,  exciting  also  John,  the  brother  of  King 
Richard,  to  take  on  him  the  kingdom  of  England,  in  his  brother's 

retumeth  absence.    Who  then  made  league  upon  the  same  with  the  French 

from  Pa.- 

lestine.  king,  and  did  homage  unto  him,  which  was  about  the  fourth  year  of 
a.d.1192.  King  Richard;  who,  then  being  in  Syria,  and  hearing  thereof,  made 
King  peace  with  the  Turks  for  three  years.  And  not  long  after,  King 
retSnSh  Richard,  in  October  next  following,1  returned  also  :  who,  in  his  return, 
fSthif3"  driven  Dy  stress  of  weather  about  the  parts  of  Istria,  in  a  town  called 
see'  Synaca,  was  there  taken  by  Leopold,  duke  of  the  same  country,  and 
so  sold  to  the  emperor  for  sixty  thousand  marks  ;  who,  for  no  small  joy 
thereof,  writeth  to  Philip,  the  French  king,  the  letter  inserted  below.2 
King  Richard,  thus  being  traitorously  taken  and  sold  to  the  empe- 
ror by  the  duke  of  Austria,  was  there  kept  in  custody  a  year  and 
three  months.3  In  some  stories  it  is  affirmed,  that  King  Richard, 
returning  out  of  Asia,  came  to  Italy  with  a  prosperous  wind,  where  he 
desired  of  the  pope  to  be  absolved  from  an  oath  made  against  his  will, 
and  could  not  obtain  it ;  and  so  setting  out  from  thence  towards  Eng- 
land, passing  by  the  country  of  Conrad  the  marquis,  whose  death  (he 
being  slain  a  little  before)  was  falsely  imputed  by  the  French  king  to 
the  king  of  England,  was  there  traitorously  taken,  as  is  before  said, 
by  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria.  Albeit,  in  another  story,  I  find  the 
matter  more  credibly  set  forth,  which  saith  thus  :  that  King  Richard 
slew  the  brother  of  this  Leopold,  playing  with  him  at  chess  in  the 

(1)  Diceto,  Hoveden,  and  William  of  Newbury  date  his  embarkation  at  Acre,  Oct.  9th,  and 
his  capture  Dec.  20th.    See  date  in  next  note.— Ed. 

(2)  The  Letter  of  the  Emperor,  to  Phitip  the  French  King,  concerning  the  taking  of  King  Richard.  — 
"  Henricus,  Dei  gratia  Romanorum  imperator,  et  semper  Augustus,  dilecto  et  speciali  amico  suo 
Philippo,  illustri  Francorum  Regi,  salutem,  et  sincerae  dilectionis  affectum.  Quoniam  Imperatoria 
celsitudo  non  dubitat  regalem  magnificentiam  tuam  laetiorem  effici,  de  universis,  quibus  omni- 
potentia  Creatoris  nostri  nos  ipsos  et  Romanum  imperium  honoraverit  et  exaltaverit,  nobilitati  tuae 
tenore  prsesentium  declarare  duximus,  quod  inimicus  imperii  nostri,  et  turbator  regni  tui,  rex 
Angliae,  quum  esset  in  transeundo  mare  ad  partes  suas  reversurus,  accidit  ut  ventus,  rupta  navi 
sua  in  qua  ipse  erat,  induceret  eum  in  partes  Histriae,  ad  locum  qui  est  inter'  Aquileiam  et 
Venetias ;  ubi  rex,  Dei  permissione,  passus  naufxagium,  cum  paucis  evasit.  Quidam  itaque  fidelis 
noster  comes  Mainardus  de  Gortze,  et  populus  regionis  illius,  audito  quod  in  terra  erat,  et  con- 
siderato  diligentius  qualem  nommatus  rex  in  terra  promissionis  proditionem  et  traditionem,  et 
perditionis  suae  cumulum  exercuerat,  insecuti  sunt,  intendentes  eum  captivare:  ipso  autem  rege  in 
fugam  converso,  ceperunt  de  suis  octo  milites.  Postmodum  processit  rex  ad  Burgum  in  archiepis- 
copatu  Salseburgensi,  qui  vocatur  Frisorum,  ubi  Fredericus  de  Betesow,  rege  cum  tribus  tantum 
versus  Austriam  properante,  noctu  sex  milites  de  suis  cepit.  Dilectus  autem  consanguineus  noster 
Leopoldus,  dux  Austriae,  observata  strata,  saepe  dictum  regem  juxta  Wenam  in  villa  viciniori  in 
domo  despecta  captivavit.  Cum  itaque  in  nostra  nunc  habeatur  potestate,  et  ipse  semper  tibi 
molestationis  et  turbationis  operam  praestiterit,  ea  quae  praemisimus  nobilitati  tuae  insinuare 
curavimus,  scientes  ea  dilectioni  tuae  beneplacita  existere,  et  animo  tuo  uberrimam  importare 
loetitiam.    Datum  apud  Ritheounten,  5.  Calendas.  Januar."    [Hoveden. — Ed.] 

(3)  Thus  ended  the  third  Oriental  Crusade,  a.d.  1 192.  But  as,  after  a  fruitlessly  victorious  career, 
the  adverse  events  which  accompanied  one  of  the  bravest  men  whom  the  world  has  produced,  cannot 
fail  to  interest  the  reader,  a  few  words  which  our  history  seems  to  require  are  added,  respecting 
the  dangers  which  subsequently  befel  King  Richard.  Having  arrived  at  a  town,  which  was 
probably  Goretz,  he  narrowly  escaped  detection,  in  consequence  of  a  generous  offer  of  a  splendid 
ruby  which  he  made  to  the  chieftain  of  the  province  ;  aware  of  the  suspicions  which  he  excited, 
and  the  solicitous  inquiries  which  were  made  respecting  him,  Richard  thought  it  prudent  to  retire 
in  the  night.  Still  new  dangers  awaited  him ;  he  travelled  forward  in  company  with  a  knight, 
and  a  lad,  who  understood  German,  and  after  three  days  arrived  at  Audberg,  on  the  Danube,  near 
Vienna.  Here,  sojourning  in  a  retired  cottage,  his  lad  inadvertently  went  to  market  with  his  prince's 
gloves  in  his  girdle;  the  sight  of  these,  and  the  unsatisfactory  answers  of  the  lad,  induced  the  local 
authorities  to  examine  him  by  torture ;  in  the  extremity  of  his  agony,  and  under  the  threat  of 
repeated  sufferings,  he  disclosed  the  name  of  his  royal  master.  The  result  may  be  anticipated : 
the  duke  of  Austria,  who  unfortunately  was  in  that  neighbourhood,  immediately  surrounded  the 
cottage,  and  Richard  surrendered  himself  to  the  duke  in  person.  He  was  sold  to  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  as  some  say,  for  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  and  England  paid  the  price  of  the 
ransom  of  her  brave  monarch.  The  reader  doubtless  remembers  the  romantic  tale  of  the  minstrel 
commencing  a  favourite  ballad,  and  the  king  completing  the  stanza,  which  eventually  betrayed 
the  place  of  his  confinement.  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  to  whom  the  Editor  is  indebted  for  the  substance 
»»f  the  above  remarks,  refers  to  an  interesting  and  detailed  account  of  the  captivity  of  Richard,  in 
Ihe  "  MS.  Chronicle  of  Johannes  de  Oxenedes,  monachus  St.  Benedicti  de  Hulmo,  in  the  Cotton 
Library.'—  Ed. 
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French  king's  court  ;  and  that  Leopold,  taking  his  advantage,  was  Ruhardi. 
the  more  cruel  against  him,  and  delivered  him,  as  is  said,  to  the  em-    ^  D 
peror:  in  whose  custody  he  was  detained  during  the  time  above  1194. 
mentioned,  namely,  a  year  and  three  months.    During  the  which  Confed^ 
time  of  the  king's  indurance,  the  French  king  in  the  mean  season  J£*°£he 
stirred  war  in  Normandy,  and  Earl  John,  the  king's  brother,  made  iingand 
stir  and  invaded  England ;  but  the  barons  and  bishops  of  the  land  25fn5hn 
mightily  withstood  him,  and  besieged  him  in  the  castle  of  Windsor,  j^jfg^ 
where  they  took  from  him  all  the  castles  and  munitions  which  before 
he  had  got.    Thus  the  earl,  seeing  no  hope  to  prevail  in  England, 
and  suspecting  the  deliverance  of  the  king,  his  brother,  made  into 
France,  and  kept  with  the  French  king.    At  length  it  was  so  agreed 
and  concluded  with  the  emperor,  that  King  Richard  should  be  released 
for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  of  the  which  money  part  should 
remain  to  the  duke  of  Austria,  the  rest  should  be  the  emperor's.1  The 
sum  of  this  money  was  here  gathered  and  made  in  England  of  chalices, 
crosses,  shrines,  candlesticks,  and  other  church  plate  ;  also  with  public 
contribution  of  friaries,  abbeys,  and  other  subjects  of  the  realm. 
Whereof  part  was  presently  paid,  and,  for  the  residue  remaining, 
hostages  and  pledges  were  taken ;  which  was  about  the  fifth  year  of 
his  reign.    And  then  it  was  obtained  of  the  pope,  that  priests  might  A.D.1194. 
celebrate  with  chalices  of  latin  and  tin  (and  so  it  was  granted  and 
continued  long  after,  which  mine  author,  in  his  chronicle  entitled 
1  Eulogium,'1  doth  testify  himself  to  have  seen),  at  what  time  this 
aforesaid  money  was  paid,  and  the  hostages  were  given,  for  the  ransom 
of  the  king.    I  have  an  old  story  that  saith  how  the  aforesaid  duke  The  just 
of  Austria,  shortly  after,  was  plagued  by  God  with  five  sundry  plagues :  S^m  of 
first,  with  burning  of  his  chief  towns ;  secondly,  with  the  drowning  of  J^IIE!0 
ten  thousand  of  his  men  in  a  great  flood,  happening  no  man  could  ofAustria. 
tell  how ;  thirdly,  by  turning  all  the  ears  of  his  corn  fields  into  worms  ; 
fourthly,  by  taking  away  almost  all  the  nobles  of  his  land  by  death  ; 
fifthly,  by  breaking  his  own  leg  by  falling  from  his  horse,  which  leg  he 
Was  compelled  to  cut  off  with  his  own  hands,  and  after  died  upon  the 
same  ;  who  is  said  at  his  death  to  have  forgiven  King  Richard  fifty 
thousand  marks,  and  to  have  sent  home  the  hostages  that  were  with 
him. 3    The  book  entitled  1  Eulogium,5  before  mentioned,  declareth 
thus  ;  that  the  said  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  fell  into  displeasure  with 
the  bishopof  Rome,  and  died  excommunicate  the  year  after,  a.d.  1195.  AD.1195- 

Thus  the  said  King  Richard  being  ransomed,  as  hath  been  declared, 
from  the  covetous  captivity  of  the  emperor,  was  restored  again,  and 
made  his  repair  to  England ;  at  whose  return  Earl  John,  his  brother.  Feb.  20th, 
resorting  unto  him  with  humble  submission,  desired  to  be  pardoned  A-I^-,1&4- 
his  transgressions.    To  whom  Kin^  Richard  answered  again,  "  Would  The  an- 
God,"  saith  he,  "  this  your  trespass,  as  it  dieth  -with  me  in  oblivion,  so  Kinl 
it  may  remain  with  you  in  remembrance  f  and  so  gently  forgave  him.  f0^zl 
And  after  he  had  again  recovered  his  holds  and  castles,  he  caused  brother, 
himself  to  be  crowned  again  ;  which  done,  he  made  his  power  against  apl  irth, 
the  French  king,  and  drove  him  out  of  Normandy.    After  that  he  A  D  1;  4 
turned  his  voyage  against  the  Welshmen,  and  subdued  them. 

The  next  year  following,3  which  was  a.d.  1197,  Philip,  the  French 

(1)  Eulogium,  MSS.  Cott.  Galba  E  vii.  23  1.   "Latiu,"  »'.  e.  1'etain,  pewter.  See  Appendix. — Ed. 

(2)  Ex  variis  chron. 

(S^  That  is.  the  year  following  the  signing  of  the  peace  between  Richard  and  the  French  king, 
which  took  place  Jan.  15th,  1196.    L'Art  ae  Ver.  des  Dates.— Ed. 
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Richard i.  king,  brake  the  truce  made  between  him  and  King  Richard ;  where- 
A  D  upon  the  king  was  compelled  to  sail  over  again  to  Normandy,  to  with- 
1 1 97.  stand  the  malice  of  his  enemy.  About  which  time  my  story 1  recordeth 
of  one,  called  Fulco  ;  some  record  it  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  called 
Walter.  This  Fulco  being  then  in  England,  and  coming  to  the 
king's  presence,  said  unto  him  with  great  courage  and  boldness, 
daughters  "  Thou  hast,  O  mighty  king !  three  daughters,  very  vicious  and  of 
of  the  evil  disposition ;  take  good  heed  of  them,  and  betimes  provide  for 
noted.  them  good  husbands  ;  lest,  by  untimely  bestowing  of  the  same,  thou 
shalt  not  only  incur  great  hurt  and  damage,  but  also  utter  ruin  and 
destruction  to  thyself."  To  whom  the  king,  in  a  rage,  said,  "  Thou 
lying  and  mocking  hypocrite,  thou  knowest  not  where  thou  art,  or 
what  thou  sayest :  I  think  thou  art  mad,  or  not  well  in  thy  wits ;  for 
I  have  never  a  daughter,  as  all  the  world  knoweth ;  and,  therefore,  thou 
open  liar,  get  thee  out  of  our  presence."  To  whom  Fulco  answered, 
"  No,  and  like  your  grace,  1  lie  not,  but  say  truth ;  for  you  have 
three  daughters,  who  continually  frequent  your  court,  and  wholly 
f  possess  your  person,  and  such  three  naughty  packs,  as  never  the  like 
hath  been  heard  of ;  I  mean,  mischievous  Pride,  greedy  Covetousness, 
and  filthy  Luxury ;  and,  therefore,  again  I  say,  O  king !  beware  of 
them,  and  out  of  hand  provide  marriages  for  them,  lest  in  not  so 
doing,  thou  utterly  undo  both  thyself  and  the  whole  realm." 
APrendiX.  These  words  of  Fulco  the  king  took  in  good  part,  with  correction 
of  himself,  and  confession  of  the  same ;  whereupon  incontinently  he 
called  his  lords  and  barons  before  him,  unto  whom  he  declared  the 
communing  and  motion  of  Fulco,  who  had  willed  him  to  beware  of 
his  three  daughters — Pride,  Avarice,  and  Luxury,  with  counsel  out 
of  hand  to  marry  them,  lest  further  discommodity  should  ensue  both 
to  him  and  to  the  whole  realm :  "  whose  good  counsel,  my  lords,  I 
intend  to  follow,  not  doubting  of  all  your  consents  thereunto. 
Wherefore,  here  before  you  all,  I  give  my  daughter,  swelling  Pride, 
to  wife  unto  the  proud  Templars  ;  my  greedy  daughter,  Avarice,  to 
the  covetous  order  of  the  Cistercian  monks  ;  and,  last  of  all,  my 
filthy  daughter,  Luxury,  to  the  riotous  prelates  of  the  church,  whom 
I  think  to  be  very  meet  men  for  her ;  and  so  severally  well  agreeing 
to  all  their  natures,  that  the  like  matches  in  this  our  realm  are  not  to 
be  found  for  them.11    And  thus  much  concerning  Fulco. 

Not  long  after  this,  it  befel  that  a  certain  noble  personage,  lord 
ApXdix.  of  Limoges,  in  Aquitaine,  Ademar  by  name,  found  a  great  sub- 
stance of  treasure,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  hid  in  the  ground,  whereof 
a  great  part  he  sent  to  King  Richard,  as  chief  lord  and  prince  over 
He  that  the  whole  country  ;  which  the  king  refused,  saying,  He  would  have 
have°uld  a^  or  none?  f°r  that  he  was  the  principal  chieftain  over  the  land, 
shaii'aii  But  the  finder  would  not  condescend  to  that ;  wherefore  the  king 
forego,  gjege  ^0  a  castle  0f  his,  called  Chaluz,  thinking  the  treasure  to 

lie  there.  But  the  keepers  and  warders  of  the  castle,  seeing  them- 
selves not  sufficient  to  withstand  the  king,  offered  to  him  the  castle, 
desiring  to  depart  with  life  and  armour.  To  this  the  king  would  in 
no  wise  grant,  but  bade  them  to  re-enter  the  castle  again,  and  to  defend 
Mar.26th,  it  in  all  the  forcible  wise  they  could.  It  so  befel,  that  as  the  king,  with 
*  the  captain  of  the  Brabanters,2  went  about  the  castle,  viewing  the  places 

(1)  See  Hoveden,  Polychronicon,  Brompton,  Knyghton,  frc.  :  also  Appendix. — En. 
(2;  See  Appendix. 
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thereof,  a  soldier  within,  named  Bertrand  Gordoun,  struck  the  king  John. 
with  an  arrow  in  the  arm  ;  whereupon,  the  iron  remaining  and  fester-   a.  D. 
ing  in  the  wound,  the  king,  within  nine  days  after,  died ;  who,  because  1199. 
lie  was  not  content  with  the  half  of  the  treasure  that  another  man  Covetous" 
found,  lost  all  his  own  treasure  that  he  had.    The  king,  being  thus  ^di" 
wounded,  caused  the  man  that  struck  him  to  be  brought  unto  him,  plagued, 
and  asked  him  the  cause  why  he  so  wounded  him  ?    The  man  an-  Death  of 
swered,  as  the  story  saith,  '  that  he  thought  to  kill  rather  than  to  JJjJ?1" 
be  killed  ;  and  what  punishment  soever  he  should  sustain,  he  was 
content,  so  that  he  might  kill  him  who  had,  before,  killed  his  father 
and  brethren.*1    The  king,  on  hearing  his  words,  freely  forgave  him,  Richard 
and  caused  a  hundred  shillings  to  be  given  him  ;  albeit,  as  the  story  SmYhat 
addeth,  after  the  death  of  the  king  the  Brabant  captain,  after  great  {2iymor" 
torments,  caused  him  to  be  hanged.1    The  story  of  Gisburn  saith,  wounded 
that  the  killer  of  King  Richard,  coming  to  the  French  king,  thinking  im" 
to  have  a  great  reward,  was  commanded  to  be  drawn  asunder  by 
horses,  and  his  quarters  to  be  hanged  up.2 

Another  story  affirmeth,  and  Gisburn  partly  doth  testify  the  same, 
that  a  little  before  the  death  of  King  Richard,  three  abbots,  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  came  to  him,  to  whom  he  was  confessed  :  and  when 
he  saw  them  somewhat  stay  at  his  absolution,  he  spake  these  words  : — 
'That  he  did  willingly  commit  his  body  to  the  earth,  to  be  eaten  of  vainfear 
worms,  and  his  soul  to  the  fire  of  purgatory,  there  to  be  tormented  till  °oryUrga~ 
the  judgment,  in  the  hope  of  God's  mercy.13 

About  the  reign  of  this  king,  Jornalensis  maketh  mention  of 
Roger,  archbishop  of  York,  who  put  out  of  his  church  the  monks, 
and  placed  for  them  secular  priests ;  saying,  '  That  he  would  rather  Monks 
wish  ecclesiastical  benefices  to  be  given  to  wanton  priests,  than  to  and  "ecu- 
abominable  monks  ;  and  that  Thurstin  did  sin  never  worse  in  all  his  JJaJ}?8*" 
life,  than  in  building  that  house  for  monks."'    Another  story  I  have, 
which  saith,  that  this  was  not  the  bishop  of  York,  but  of  Coventry. 

The  king,  not  long  after,  departing  without  issue,  John,  his  brother, 
reigned  after  him ;  in  whom,  although  some  vices  may  worthily  be 
reprehended,  especially  his  incontinent  and  too  licentious  life,  yet  was 
he  far  from  deserving  that,  for  the  which  he  hath  been  so  ill  reported 
of  divers  writers,  who,  being  led  more  with  affection  to  popery,  than 
with  true  judgment  and  due  consideration,  depraved  his  doings  more 
than  the  sincere  truth  of  the  history  will  bear.  Concerning  his  his- 
tory, after  so  many  writers,  we  thought  also  to  bestow  a  little  labour  ; 
although  in  this  matter  we  cannot  be  so  long  as  we  would,  and  as  the 
matter  requireth. 


JOHN.4 


After  the  death  of  King  Richard,  called  Coeur  de  Lion,  reigned  A.D 
his  brother,  John,  Earl  of  Morton.  Afterwards,  the  archbishop  put  1 199. 
the  crown  on  his  head,  and  sware  him  to  defend  the  church  and  to 

(1)  Ex  Historia  Regis  Richardi  Secundi,  cui  initium,  "  De  patre  istius  Bruti,"  &c.    Ex  Biblio- 
theca  Cariensi. 

(2)  Ex  Gualtero  Hemingford,  monacho  Gisburn. 
<3)  Ex  Jornalens.  Gisburn.  et  aliis. 

(4)  Edition  1563,  p.  71.    Ed.  1583,  p.  249.    Ed.  1596,  p.  226.    Ed.  1684,  vol.  i.  p.  281.  -Ed 
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John-   maintain  the  same  in  her  good  laws,  and  to  destroy  the  evil ;  and 
A.d.  except  he  thought  in  his  mind  to  do  this,  the  archbishop  charged 
1199.  him  not  to  presume  to  take  on  him  this  dignity.  On  St.  John  Bap- 
tist's  day  next  following,  King  John  sailed  into  Normandy  and  came 
to  Rouen,  where  he  was  royally  received,  and  truce  concluded  between 
him  and  the  French  king  for  a  time.    And  thither  came  to  him  the 
earl  of  Flanders,  and  all  the  other  lords  of  France  that  were  of  King 
Richard's  band  and  friendship,  and  were  sworn  unto  him. 
Arthur  of     Not  long  after  this,  Philip,  the  French  king,  made  Arthur  knight, 
Bretagne.  an(j  ^00^  |.*g  homage  for  Normandy,  Bretagne,  and  all  other  his 
possessions  beyond  the  sea,  and  promised  him  help  against  King 
John.    After  this,  King  John  and  the  French  king  talked  together 
with  their  lords  about  one  hour's  space  ;  and  the  French  king  asked 
so  much  land  for  himself  and  Knight  Arthur,  that  King  John  would 
grant  him  none ;  and  so  he  departed  in  wrath. 

The  same  year  a  legate  came  into  France,  and  commanded  the 
king,  on  pain  of  interdiction,  to  deliver  one  Peter  out  of  prison,  who 
was  elected  to  a  bishopric ;  and  thereupon  he  was  delivered. 

After  that  the  legate  came  into  England,  and  commanded  King 
John,  under  pain  of  interdiction,  to  deliver  the  archbishop  whom  he 
had  kept  as  prisoner  two  years ;  which  the  king  refused  to  do,  till  he 
had  paid  him  six  thousand  marks,  because  he  took  him  in  harness  in 
a  field  against  him,  and  swore  him,  upon  his  deliverance,  that  he 
should  never  wear  harness  against  any  christian  man. 

At  this  time  divorce  wras  made  between  King  John  and  his  wife, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  because  they  were  in  the  third 
Manage  degree  of  kindred  ;  and  afterwards,  by  the  counsel  of  the  French 
third  de-  king,  King  John  wedded  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Angouleme; 
biddenhy  and  then  Arthur  of  Bretagne  did  homage  to  King  John,  for  Bretagne 
the  pope.  and  others. 

a. d.  1200.     At  this  time  arose  strife  between  King  John,  and  Geffrey  the 
archbishop  of  York,  for  divers  causes  :  first,  because  he  wrould  not 
suffer  and  permit  the  sheriff  of  York,  in  such  affairs  as  he  had  to  do 
for  the  king  within  his  diocese.     Secondly,  because  he  did  also 
excommunicate  the  said  sheriff.    Thirdly,  because  he  would  not  sail 
with  him  into  Normandy,  to  make  the  marriage  between  Louis,  the 
French  king's  son,  and  his  niece,  &c. 
a.d.1202.     After  this,  a.d.  1202, 1  Philip,  the  French  king,  in  a  communi- 
cation between  King  John  and  him,  required  that  the  said  King 
John  should  part  with  all  his  lands  in  Normandy  and  Poictou  which 
he  had  beyond  the  sea,  unto  Arthur,  his  nephew,  and  that  incon- 
tinent, or  else  he  would  war  against  him  ;  and  so  he  did.    For  when 
King  John  denied  that  request,  the  next  day  following,  the  French 
king,  with  the  said  Arthur,  set  upon  certain  of  his  towns  and  castles 
T"e       in  Normandy,  and  put  him  to  much  disquietness.2    But  he  (the 
king"     Lord  so  providing,  who  is  the  giver  of  all  victory)  had  such  repulse 
of  Nor-0ut  at  the  Englishmen's  hands,  that  they  pursuing  the  Frenchmen  in 
mandy.    their  flight,  did  so  follow  them  in  their  hold,  and  so  pressed  upon 
Prince    them,  that  not  only  they  took  the  said  Arthur  prisoner,  with  many 
taken.1    others  of  the  Frenchmen,  but  also  gave  such  an  overthrow  to  the 

(1)  In  a.d.  1202,  the  fourth  Oriental  Crusade  set  out  from  Venice,  and  Constantinople  was  taken 
"by  the  French  and  Venetians. — Ed. 

(2)  Matt.  Pans  [p.  207],  in  Vita  Johannis  Regis. 
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rest,  that  none  was  left  to  bear  tidings  home.    This  Arthur  was  John- 
nephew  to  King  John,  and  son  to  Geffrey,  who  was  the  elder  brother  to  a.  D. 
John  ;  for  King  Henry  II.  (to  make  the  matter  more  evident)  had  1205. 
eight  children :  one  was  William,  who  died  in  his  childhood ;  the 
second,  Henry,  who  died  also,  his  father  being  yet  alive  ;  the  third, 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  king ;  the  fourth,  Geffrey,  earl  of  Bretagne,  ApXdi3t. 
who  likewise  deceased  in  his  father's  days,  leaving  behind  him  two 
children,  Arthur  and  Brecca  ;  the  fifth,  John,  now  reigning ;  and 
three  other  daughters  besides.    The  same  Arthur,  being  thus  taken 
in  war,  was  brought  before  the  king,  at  the  castle  of  Falaise,  in 
Normandy ;  who,  being  exhorted  with  many  gentle  words  to  leave 
the  French  king,  and  to  incline  to  his  uncle,  answered  again  stoutly, 
and  with  great  indignation  ;  requiring  the  kingdom  of  England,  with 
all  the  other  dominions  thereto  belonging,  to  be  restored  to  him,  as 
to  the  lawful  heir  of  the  crown.    By  reason  whereof,  he,  provoking 
the  king's  displeasure  against  him,  was  sent  to  the  tower  of  Rouen,  Myste- 
where  at  length  (whether  by  leaping  into  the  ditch,  thinking  to  make  "fPrince 
his  escape,  or  whether  by  some  privy  hand,  or  by  what  chance  else,  Arthur- 
it  is  not  yet  agreed  upon  in  stories)  he  finished  his  life ;  by  occasion 
whereof,  the  aforesaid  King  John  was  had,  after,  in  great  suspicion, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly,  the  Lord  knoweth. 

The  year  following,  historiographers  write,  that  King  John,  for  a.d.12os 
lack  of  rescue,  lost  all  his  holds  and  possessions  in  Normandy, 
through  the  force  of  the  French  king.     After  these  losses  came  dy°i™t,n" 
other  troubles  upon  him,  with  other  as  great  or  greater  enemies  gj? jj£t-^ 
(that  is,  with  the  pope  and  his  popelings),  by  occasion  of  choosing  French, 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  as  in  this  history  following,  by 
Christ's  grace,  is  to  be  declared. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1205,  about  the  month  of  July,  Hubert,  A.D.1205. 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  deceased ;  whose  decease,  after  it  was  striving 
known  in  Canterbury  to  the  monks,  and  before  his  body  was  yet  election 
committed  to  the  earth,  the  younger  sort  of  the  monks  there  gathered  °^_e 
themselves  together  at  midnight,  and  elected  their  superior,  Reginald,  JJJjg  ot 
and,  without  the  king's  license,  or  yet  knowledge,  privily  placed  bury, 
him  in  the  metropolitan  seat,  singing  4  Te  Deum'  at  midnight.  And 
because  the  king  should  not  make  their  election  void,  they  charged 
him,  by  virtue  of  his  oath,  to  keep  all  secret  by  the  way,  and  to 
show  nothing  that  was  done  before  he  came  to  the  pope ;  but  he, 
contrary  to  his  oath,  as  soon  as  he  came  into  Flanders,  opened  all 
abroad  the  matter,  and  uttered  their  counsel :  whereupon  the  monks, 
being  not  a  little  grieved  with  him,  sent  him  privily  unto  the  court 
of  Rome,  out  of  hand.    The  next  day,  the  elder  monks  sent  to  the 
king,  desiring  him,  of  his  gracious  license,  canonically  to  choose  their 
archbishop.     The  king  most  gently  and  favourably  granted  their 
petition,  requiring  them  instantly,  and  desiring  them  for  his  sake, 
to  show  favour  to  John  Gray,  then  bishop  of  Norwich ;  as  they  did 
indeed,  erecting  him  into  that  seat  of  their  high  primacy.  Moreover, 
because  the  authority  of  kings  and  princes  was  then  but  small  in 
their  own  dominion,  without  the  pope's  consent  and  confirmation  to 
the  same,  he  sent  also  to  Rome,  of  his  own  charges,  to  have  the 
aforesaid  election  ratified  by  the  pope.     The  suffragans  of  Canter- 
bury then,  being  not  a  little  offended  at  these  two  elections,  sent 
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speedily  to  Rome  to  have  tliem  both  stopped,  because  they  had  not 
A  D.  "  been  of  counsel  with  them ;  and  hereupon  at  last  grew  a  most 
1205.  prodigious  tumult. 

*]In  this  year  the  clergy  grew  so  unruly,  that  they  neglected  then- 
charge,  and  thereby  incensed  the  king's  displeasure  so  sorely  against 
them,  that  he  took  order  about  the  goods  of  such  as  in  that  case  were 
faulty ;  as  shall  appear  more  manifestly  by  that  which  followeth. 

A  Letter  of  King  John,  touching  the  Lands  and  Goods  of  such 
Clerks  as  refuse  to  celebrate  Divine  Service.2 

The  king  to  all  clerks  and  lay  people  within  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln, 
greeting :  Know  ye  that  from  Monday  next  before  the  feast  of  Easter,3  we 
have  committed  to  William  of  Cornhill,  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  and  to 
Joselin  of  Canvil,  all  the  lands  and  goods  of  the  abbots  and  priors,  and  of  all 
the  religious  persons ;  and  also  of  all  clerks  within  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln, 
which  will  not  from  that  time  celebrate  divine  service.  And  we  command  you, 
that  from  thence  you  assist  them  as  our  bailiffs ;  and  believe  them  in  those 
things  which  they  shall  tell  you  privately  on  our  behalf.  Witness  ourself  at 
A.D.1208.  Clarendon,  the  eighteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  ninth  year  of  our  reign. 

Prelates  The  like  was  written  to  all  within  the  bishopric  of  Ely.  So  that 
church  hereby  we  see  the  dissoluteness  and  wilfulness  of  those  popish  church- 
had  then  men,  whom  conscience  of  discharging  their  duty  did  so  little  move, 
enough,  it  as  that  they  thought  upon  nothing  less,  till  the  king  was  driven  to 
that^hey  use  such  austerity  and  sharpness  against  them.  But  to  proceed  in 
keejfpiay  tn^s  troublesome  election :  you  shall  understand,*  that  the  next  year 
at  Rome  after,  the  suffragans  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  on  the  one  side, 
their18'  and  the  monks  of  Canterbury  on  the  other  side,  came  before  the 
which1  pope  with  their  brawling  matter.  First  the  monks,  presenting 
caused  Reginald)  their  superior,  desired  that  their  election  might  be  con- 
the  firmed.  The  suffragans  likewise  complained  that  the  monks  would 
after-63  presume  to  choose  the  archbishop  without  their  consent,  and  there- 
see?  such  e  desired,  by  divers  reasons,  the  first  election  to  be  of  none  effect, 
means  to  The  pope,  deciding  the  matter  between  both,  pronounced  with  the 
shorthem  monks  ;  charging  the  suffragans  and  bishops  to  meddle  no  more  with 
a.d.1207.  that  election,  but  to  let  the  monks  alone.  The  monks  of  Canter- 
Son?-"  bury,  now  having  the  whole  election  in  their  own  hands,  fell  also  at 
mong  the  square  among  themselves,  the  younger  sort  with  the  elder.  The 
canter-0f  younger  sort,  who  had  chosen  Reginald  their  superior,  would  have 
aX  the  ^nat  election  to  stand.  The  elder  sort  of  the  monks  replied  again, 
e^ectionof  saying,  that  the  first  election  was  done  by  stealth,  and  by  night,  and 
bishop.  "  by  the  younger  part ;  also  without  the  counsel  of  other  monks. 
Over  and  besides,  it  was  done  without  the  king's  license  or  appoint- 
ment, and  without  the  due  solemnity  thereunto  belonging. 

And  as  concerning  our  election,  said  they,  it  was  done  in  the 
clear  light  of  the  day,  by  which  it  had  authority  in  presence  of  our 
liege  lord  the  king,  and  his  council  being  willing  to  the  same. 

This  allegation  thus  proponed,  the  suffragans'  proctor  or  man  of 
law  stood  forth,  and  proved  the  former  election  to  be  good,  and  this 
latter  to  be  void  and  of  no  value,  after  this  sort.    "  Whether  the 

(1)  This  passage  is  not  found  in  the  Edition  of  1583,  but  appears  in  that  of  1596.— Ed. 

(2)  "  Rex  omnibus  de  episcopatu  Lincolniae  clericis  et  laicis,  salutem.    Sciatis  quod  a  die  lunae 
proxime  ante  Floridum  paschatis  commisimus,"  &c. — Turris  Loud. 

(3)  Some  think  that  'Floridum  paschatis'  is  Palm  Sunday;  but  Easter  is  rather  thought  to  be 
meant  thereby,  sith  the  Spaniards,  at  this  day,  call  the  same  Florida. 
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first  election,11  saith  he,  "  were  just  or  unjust,  ye  ought  first  by  the  John. 
law  to  have  condemned  it  before  ye  should  have  presumed  to  the  XTdT 
second;  but  thus  ye  did  not :  therefore  is  this  your  latter  doing  no  1207. 
election  at  all,  and  the  first  therefore  is  rather  to  be  ratified  than 
yours."    When  they  had  thus  multiplied  talk  on  both  sides,  with 
many  frivolous  allegations  a  long  time,  and  could  not  agree  upon  one 
person,  Pope  Innocent  condemned  both  their  elections,  commanding 
them  to  choose  Stephen  Langton,  then  cardinal  of  St.  Chrysogon, 
for  their  archbishop.    The  monks  then  answered,  that  they  durst  not 
so  do  without  consent  of  their  king,  and  for  that  it  was  prejudicial  to 
their  ancient  liberties.    The  pope  by  and  by  (saith  the  text),  as  one 
in  a  fury,  taking  the  words  out  of  their  mouths,  said  thus  unto  them :  The  pride 
"  We  will  ye  to  know,  that  we  have  full  power  and  authority  rannyof 
over  the  church  of  Canterbury  ;  neither  are  we  wont  to  tarry  the  the  pope- 
consent  of  princes,  therefore  we  command  you,  on  pain  of  our  great 
curse,  that  ye  choose  him  only  whom  we  have  appointed.11 

The  monks,  at  these  words  abashed  and  terrified,  though  they 
much  murmured  in  their  hearts,  yet  consented  they  all  in  one,  and 
thereupon  sang  Te  Deum ;  only  Dr.  Elias  Brantfield  withdrew 
himself  from  that  election,  whom  the  king  had  sent  for  the  admission 
of  the  bishop  of  Norwich. 

Thus  was  Stephen  Langton,  in  the  high  church  of  Viterbo,  by  Stephen 
the  pope's  hand  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  mad?™ 

*lThis  election  thus  passed  with  the  pope's  grace  and  favour,  JT°£~  jf 
the  said  Stephen  had  in  England,  among  others  that  solicited  his  canter- 
cause  to  the  king,  a  brother  named  Master  Simon  Langton,  who  bur 
also  in  course  of  time  became  archbishop  of  York,  as  appeareth  Appendlie- 
in  the  course  of  this  story,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  a.d.  1228. 
In  this  behalf  the  king  seemed  tractable,  so  he  might  have  his 
sovereignty  entire  ;   against  which,  because  the  said  Stephen  had 
vowed  to  oppose  himself,  and  the  king  misliked  such  demeanour,  he 
sent  abroad  his  letters  certificatory  about  the  realm ;  therein  giving 
intimation  to  all  people  of  proud  Stephen  Langton's  countenance. 
The  form  of  the  said  letters  followeth. 


Letters  certificatory  of  King  John,  touching  the  contumacy  of 
Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  .  Canterbury,  by  the  Pope's 
Election.2 

The  king  to  all  men,  &c.  Know  ye  that  Master  Simon  Langton  came  to 
us  at  Winchester,  on  the  Wednesday  next  before  Mid-lent,  and,  in  presence  of 
our  bishops,  besought  us  that  we  would  receive  his  brother,  Master  Stephen 
Langton,  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  And  when  we  spake  unto  him 
touching  the  reservation  and  saving  of  our  dignity  unto  us,  he  told  us  that  he 
would  do  no  such  thing  for  us,  unless  we  would  wholly  rely  ourselves  upon  his 
courtesy  and  gentleness.  This  therefore  we  command,  that  you  know  evil  and 
wrong  to  be  done  unto  us  in  this  behalf :  and  we  charge  you,  that  you  believe 
those  things  which  Reginald  of  Cornhill  shall  tell  you  on  our  part,  touching  the 
aforesaid  deed  between  us  and  the  bishops  above-named,  &c. — Witness  the 
king  at  Winchester,  the  fourteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign*  [A.D.  1208.] 

(1)  This  passage  is  not  in  any  edition  previous  to  that  of  1596.  See  Appendix.— Ed. 

(2)  "  Rex  omnibus  hominibus,  &c.  Sciatis  quod  magister  Simon  de  Langton  venit  ad  nosapud 
Winton  die  Mercurii  proxime  ante  mediam  quadragesimae,"  &c. — Turris  Lond. 

Y  % 
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Joh*-  Now,  albeit  the  king  took  indignation  at  this  proceeding  in  the 
A.  D.  election  of  Stephen,  "  yet,  from  thenceforth,"  saith  Matthew  Paris, 
1208.   "  the  pope  could  do  no  less  than  mightily  defend  him  from  all 


vexation  and  danger ;  considering  that  he  was  his  own  dear  darl 


insr, 


and  a  child  of  his  own  creation.11 

Furthermore,  upon  this  occasion  King  John  conceived  an  extreme 
displeasure  against  the  clergy  and  monks  of  Canterbury,  as  he  had 
good  cause,  they  doing  so  many  evils  against  his  princely  prerogative. 
Without  his  license  they  elected  their  archbishop,  and  put  by  the 
bishop  of  Norwich,  whom  he  had  appointed.    They  wasted  a  great 
part  of  his  treasure  for  the  wars ;  and,  to  bring  all  to  the  devil,  they 
made  Stephen  Langton  their  high  metropolitan,  whom  he  took  for  a 
grievous  enemy  to  the  whole  realm,  being  always  so  Familiar  with  the 
Ser-°f  French  king:  wherefore,  in  his  anger,  he  banished  mem  out  of  the 
bury  ba-  land,  to  the  number  of  threescore  and  four,  for  this  their  contumacv, 
rushed.    anj  contempt  of  his  regal  power. 

The  king      The  monks  of  Canterbury  thus  being  expulsed,  the  kins:  forthwith 

?SsSiith  sendeth  messengers  to  the  pope  with  his  letters,  wherein  he  doth 

the  pope  sharply  and  expressly  expostulate  with  the  pope,  for  that  so  uncour- 

sSrSg  teously  he  repulsed  the  election  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  set 

i,S?ton   UP  one  Stephen  Langton,  a  man  unknown  to  him  and  brought  up 

^ch^   '  amongst  his  enemies  a  long  time  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  conse- 

Cante?-°  crating  him  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  letting  the  other  go ;  and  for 

omT4,     that,  notwithstanding  the  monks  of  Canterbury  had  not  before  made 

Append*  njm  privv  aTm  obtained  his  consent  (who  should  so  have  done),  yet  he 

rashly  presumed  to  promote  and  prefer  the  said  Stephen  ;  all  which 

oTeatlv  redounded  to  the  subversion  and  derogation  of  the  liberties 
—  o 

appertaining  to  his  crown.  Wherefore  he  cannot  marvel,  he  saith, 
enough,  that  neither  the  said  pope,  nor  the  court  of  Rome,  doth  con- 
sider and  revolve  with  themselves,  how  necessary  his  love  and  favour 
hath  been  always  hitherto  to  the  see  of  Rome  ;  and  that  they  consider 
not  what  great  profit  and  revenues  have  proceeded  hitherto  to  them  out 
of  the  realm  of  England  ;  the  like  whereof  hath  not  been  received  out 
of  any  other  country  besides  on  this  side  the  Alps.  He  addeth  more- 
over, and  saith,  that  for  his  liberties  he  will  stand,  if  need  be,  unto 
death,  neither  can  he  be  so  removed  and  shaken  off  from  the  election 
of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  which  he  seeth  to  be  so  commodious  to 
His  "bold  him  and  profitable.  Finallv,  he  thus  concludeth,  saying,  that  in 
case  in  this  his  request  he  be  not  heard,  he  will  so  provide  by  the 
sea?  that  there  shall  be  no  such  gadding  and  coursing  any  more  over 
to  Rome,  suffering  the  riches  of  the  land  no  more  to  be  transported 
over,  wherebv  he  should  be  himself  the  less  able  to  resist  his  enemies 
And,  seeing  he  hath  of  his  own  at  home,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  othei 
prelates  of  the  church,  both  of  Englishmen  and  of  others,  sufficiently 
provided  and  instructed  in  all  kind  of  knowledge,  therefore,  he  shall 
not  need  greatly  to  seek  for  judgment  and  justice  further  abroad. 

When  these  things  came  to  the  pope's  knowledge,  he  directeth 
this  letter  again  to  the  king  in  these  words  :  — 

The  Pope's  Letter  to  King  John. 

Innocent,  pope,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  our  well-beloved  son  in 
Christ,  the  king  of  England,  health,  and  apostolical  blessing.    Whereas  we 


threaten- 
ing 
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have  written  to  you  heretofore,  exhorting  and  entreating  you  after  an  humble,  John 

diligent,  and  gentle  sort  (concerning  the  church  of  Canterbury),  you  have  

written  to  us  again  after  a  threatening  sort  and  upbraiding  manner,  both  spite-  A.D. 
fully  and  also  frowardly.    And  whereas  we  have  borne  and  given  to  you  more 
and  above  what  our  right  and  duty  required ;  you  again,  for  your  part,  have  it  is  pity 
given  to  us  not  so  much  as  by  right  and  duty  you  are  bound  to  do.  And  though  but  this 
your  devotion,  as  you  say,  hath  been  to  us  very  necessary,  yet  consider  again  should  be 
that  ours  also  is  not  a  little  opportune  and  expedient  for  you.    And  whereas  honoured 
we,  in  such  like  cases,  have  not  showed  at  any  time  the  like  honour  to  any  °n^ings 
prince  as  we  have  unto  you ;  you  again  have  so  much  derogated  our  honour,  princes, 
as  no  prince  else  hath  presumed  to  do  besides ;  pretending  certain  frivolous 
causes  and  occasions,  I  cannot  tell  what,  why  you  would  not  condescend  to  the 
election  of  Stephen  Langton,  cardinal  of  St.  Chrysogon,  chosen  by  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  ;  for  that  the  said  Stephen  (as  you  say)  hath  been  conversant 
and  brought  up  amongst  your  enemies,  and  his  person  is  to  you  unknown.  But 
you  know  what  is  the  proverb  of  Solomon  : — "  The  net  is  cast,  but  in  vain,  in 
the  sight  of  the  flying  birds,"  &c. 

With  much  other  matter  in  the  same  epistle,  wherein  he  falleth  a  pitiful 
into  the  commendation  of  Stephen  Langton  his  cardinal,  declaring  rSng** 
how  learned  he  was  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in  divinity,  insomuch  that  JJJJgJ 
he  was  prebendated  at  Paris ;  also  that  he  was  come  of  an  honest tute  an 
stock,  and  was  an  Englishman  born,  and  not  unknown  to  the  king,  bishop 
seeing  the  king  had  written  his  letters  thrice  to  him  before.   Declaring,  o^mhw 
moreover,  in  the  said  letter,  how  the  messengers  of  the  king  had  realm- 
specified  to  him  another  cause ;  which  was,  that  the  monks  of  Can- 
terbury, who  had  to  do  in  the  election,  came  not  to  him  before  for 
his  consent.    Declaring,  moreover,  in  the  said  letter,  how  the  said 
messengers  of  the  king  entreated  in  the  king's  behalf,  that  forasmuch 
as  the  pope's  letters  (wherein  the  king  was  commanded  to  send  his 
proctors  to  Rome,  for  the  same  matter)  came  not  to  the  king's 
hand,  neither  did  the  monks  direct  any  such  letters  or  message  to  the 
king  to  have  his  consent ;  therefore  the  pope,  considering  the  same, 
would  grant  so  much  for  the  regard  of  the  king's  honour,  that  the 
monks  of  Canterbury  should  not  proceed  without  the  king's  assent 
therein.   And  forasmuch  as  that  hath  not  been  done  as  yet,  therefore 
they  desired  some  delay  therein  to  be  given,  sufficient  for  the  doing 
thereof.    Whereunto  he  said,  that  he  had  granted  and  fulfilled  their 
request,  in  sending  his  letters  and  messengers  once  or  twice  to  the 
king  for  the  same  purpose,  although  he  said  it  was  not  the  manner  of 
the  see  apostolic  (which  had  the  fulness  of  power  over  the  church  of 
Canterbury)  to  wait  for  princes'  consents  in  such  elections,  who  then 
could  not  be  suffered  to  do  that  which  they  came  for.   Wherefore,  in 
knitting  up  his  letter,  he  thus  concludeth  in  these  words : — 

"  And  therefore,  seeing  the  matter  so  standeth,  we  see  no  cause  why  we  A  glo 
should  require  or  tarry  for  the  king's  favour  or  consent  any  more  therein,  but  rious " 
intend  so  to  proceed  in  this  matter,  neither  inclining  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  letter  of 
the  left,  according  as  the  canonical  ordinances  of  the  holy  fathers  shall  direct  pop™."** 
us  ;  that  is,  (all  impediments  and  delays  set  aside)  so  to  provide,  that  the  church 
of  Canterbury  be  not  any  longer  destitute  of  her  pastor.     Wherefore,  be  it 
known  to  your  discretion  or  kingly  prudence,  that  forasmuch  as  this  election  of 
Stephen  Langton  hath  orderly  and  in  concord  thus  proceeded  without  fraud  or 
deceit,  upon  a  person  meet  for  the  same ;  therefore  we  will  not,  for  man's 
pleasure,  neither  may  we,  without  danger  of  fame  and  of  conscience,  defer  or 
protract  any  longer  the  consummation  of  the  said  election.    Wherefore,  my 
well-beloved  son,  seeing  we  have  had  respect  to  your  honour,  above  what  our 
right  and  duty  requirtth,  study  to  honour  us  so  much  as  your  duty  require th 
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John,    again,  so  that  you  may  the  more  plentifully  deserve  favour,  both  at  God's  hand 

•   and  ours  ;  lest  that  by  doing  the  contrary,  you  bring  yourself  into  such  a  peck 

A*       of  troubles,  as  afterwards  you  shall  scarce  rid  yourself  of  again.    For  this  know 
1208.  ,for  a  certainty,  in  the  end  it  must  needs  fall  out,  that  he  shall  have  the  better, 
Note  the  unto  whom  every  knee  (of  heavenly,  earthly,  and  infernal  creatures)  doth  bow, 
proceed-   whose  turn  I  serve  in  earth,  though  I  be  unworthy.    Therefore  settle  not 
this  am-  yourself  to  obey  their  persuasions,  who   always  desire  your  unquietness, 
bitious     whereby  they  may  fish  the  better  in  the  water  when  it  is  troubled ;  but  commit 
pope.       yourself  to  our  pleasure,  which  undoubtedly  shall  turn  to  your  praise,  glory, 
and  honour.    For  it  should  not  be  much  for  your  safety  in  this  cause  to  resist 
God  and  the  church ;  in  whose  quarrel  that  blessed  martyr,  and  glorious 
bishop,  Thomas  [Becket]  hath  of  late  shed  his  blood ;  especially  seeing  your 
father  and  your  brother  of  famous  memory,  then  kings  of  England,  did  give 
Princes    over  those  three  wicked  customs  into  the  hands  of  the  legates  of  the  see 
must  be    apostolic.    But,  if  you  yield  yourself  humbly  into  our  hands,  we  will  look  that 
the^pope*0  you  and  yours  shall  be  sufficiently  provided  for,  that  no  prejudice  may  arise 
hereupon  to  you-ward. — Given  at  Lateran  the  tenth  year  of  our  popedom." 

Thus  hast  thou,  gentle  reader,  the  glorious  letter  of  the  proud 
.   pope  ;  I  beseech  thee  mark  it  well.    Now  to  the  story. 

After  this  letter  was  sent  out,  not  long  after  proceedeth  a  charge 
and  commandment  sent  into  England,  unto  certain  bishops  there, 
requiring  them,  by  authority  apostolical,  that  if  the  said  king  would 
not  receive  the  prior  of  Canterbury  and  his  monks,  then  they  should 
interdict  him  throughout  all  his  realm.    For  the  executing  of  this, 
Three  bi-  three  bishops  were  appointed  by  the  usurped  power  of  the  pope's 
pointed1*"  bulls '  namety>  William,  bishop  of  London,  Eustace,  bishop  of 
to  inter-   Ely,  and  Manger,  bishop  of  Worcester.    Which  said  three  bishops 
realm.,     went  unto  the  king,  and  showed  him  their  commission  from  the 
pope,  as  is  above  said,  willing  him  to  consent  thereto ;  but  the 
said  king  refused  the  same,  and  would  by  no  means  grant  to  their 
request.     Whereupon  they,  departing  from  his  grace,  went  the 
morrow   after  the  Annunciation  of  our  Lady,  and  pronounced 
the  said  general  interdiction  throughout  all  England,  so  that  the 
church-doors  were  shut  up  with  keys  and  other  fastenings,  and 
with  walls,  &c. 

Now  when  the  king  heard  of  this,  he  began  to  be  moved  against 
them,  and  took  all  the  possessions  of  the  said  bishops  into  his  hands, 
appointing  certain  men  to  keep  the  livings  of  the  clergy  throughout 
Disci-     the  realm,  and  that  they  should  enjoy  no  part  thereof.    This  being 
theneof   done,  the  bishops,  seeing  the  same,  cursed  all  them  that  kept,  or 
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church 
abused 

for  pri-  owned  them  :  and  understanding,  for  all  that,  that  the  king  nothing 
venge."  regarded  their  doings,  they  went  over  sea  to  the  bishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  informed  him  what  had  happened :  who  hearing  the  same, 
willed  them  again  to  return  to  Canterbury,  and  he  would  come 
thither  to  them,  or  else  send  certain  persons  thither  in  his  stead, 
that  should  do  as  much  as  if  he  were  there  himself.  Then  when  the 
bishops  heard  this,  they  returned  again  to  England,  to  Canterbury ; 
on  which  tidings  came  shortly  to  the  king,  that  they  were  ccme  again 
thither.  And  because  he  might  not  himself  travel  to  them,  he  sent 
thither  bishops,  earls,  and  abbots,  to  entreat  them  that  the  Archbishop 
Stephen,  whom  he  had  chosen,  might  be  admitted ;  promising  the 
prior  and  all  the  monks  of  Canterbury  in  his  behalf,  that  he  should 
never  take  any  thing  of  the  church  goods  against  the  will  of  them 
that  owned  them,  but  would  make  amends  to  them  from  whom  he  had 


should  meddle  with  church  goods,  against  the  will  of  them  that 
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taken  any  such  goods,  and  that  the  church  should  have  all  her  franchises  John. 
in  as  ample  manner  as  she  had  in  St.  Edward  the  Confessor's  time.  A  jy 
"When  the  form  of  agreement  was  thus  concluded,  it  was  engrossed  1209. 
in  a  pair  of  indentures,  and  the  afore-mentioned  bishops  to  the  one  The  in_ 
part  thereof,  set  their  seals ;  and  the  other  part  the  said  bishops,  ™*side" 
earls,  and  abbots,  carried  to  show  the  king.    When  the  king  saw  the  stoutness 
order  thereof,  he  liked  it  well,  saving  he  would  not  agree  to  make  iftSepre" 
restitution  of  the  church  goods.     So  he  sent  to  the  said  bishops  gjjjjj^ 
again  that  they  should  put  out  that  point  of  restitution.    But  they 
answered  stoutly,  that  they  would  not  put  out  one  word.    Then  the 
king  sent  word  to  the  archbishop,  by  the  said  bishops,  that  he  should 
come  to  Canterbury  to  speak  with  him,  and  for  his  safe  conduct  to 
come  and  go  again  at  his  will,  he  sent  his  justices  as  pledges,  Gilbert 
Peitewin,  William  de  la  Briwere,  and  John  Letfitz.    This  done,  the 
Archbishop  Stephen  came  to  Canterbury,  and  the  king,  hearing 
thereof,  came  to  Chilham ;  from  whence  he  sent  his  treasurer,  the  Stephen 
bishop  of  Winchester,  to  him,  to  have  the  king's  name  put  out  of  JjJJjjf* on 
the  indentures  in  the  clause  of  restitution  aforesaid  :  who  refusing  to  against 
alter  any  word  of  the  same,  moved  the  king  in  such  sort,  that  imme-  hls  kmg 
diately  it  was  proclaimed  throughout  England,  at  the  king's  com- 
mandment, that  all  those  that  had  any  church-livings,  and  were  over 
the  sea,  should  come  again  into  England  by  a  certain  day,  or  else 
lose  their  livings  for  evermore.    And  further  in  that  proclamation, 
he  charged  all  sheriffs  within  the  realm,  to  inquire  if  any  bishops,  The  kin„ 
abbots,  priors,  or  any  other  churchman  (from  that  day  forward)  moved 
received  any  commandment  that  came  from  the  pope,  and  that  they  hfm.nsl 
should  take  his  or  their  body  and  bring  it  before  him ;  and  also  that  they 
should  take  into  their  hands,  for  the  king's  use,  all  the  church  lands 
that  were  given  to  any  man  through  the  Archbishop  Stephen,  or  by 
the  prior  of  Canterbury,  from  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  arch- 
bishop :  and  further  charged  that  all  the  woods  that  were  the  arch- 
bishop's should  be  cut  down  and  sold. 

When  tidings  came  to  the  pope  that  the  king  had  thus  done,  Two  le_ 
being  moved  thereby  with  fiery  wrath,  he  sent  to  the  king  two  g^s  sent 
legates,  the  one  called  Pandulph,  and  the  other  Durant,  to  warn  him,  pope, 
in  the  pope's  name,  that  he  should  cease  his  doings  to  holy  church, 
and  amend  the  wrong  he  had  done  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  the  prior  and  monks  of  Canterbury,  and  to  all  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land.   And  further,  that  he  should  restore  the  goods  again  that  he 
had  taken  of  them  against  their  will,  or  else  they  should  curse  the  king 
by  name ;  and  to  do  this,  the  pope  gave  them  his  letters  in  bulls 
patent.    These  two  legates,  coming  into  England,  resorted  to  the 
king  to  Northampton,  where  he  held  his  parliament,  and,  saluting 
him,  said,  they  came  from  the  pope  of  Rome,  to  reform  the  peace  of 
holy  church.    And  first,  said  they,  "  we  admonish  you  in  the  pope's  Restitu- 
behalf,  that  ye  make  full  restitution  of  the  goods,  and  of  the  lands,  quhVd'of 
that  ye  have  ravished  from  holy  church  ;  and  that  ye  receive  Stephen, the  kine- 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  into  his  dignity  ;  and  the  prior  of  Can- 
terbury and  his  monks  ;  and  that  ye  yield  again  unto  the  archbishop 
all  his  lands  and  rents  without  any  withholding ;  and,  sir,  yet  more- 
over, that  ye  shall  make  such  restitution  to  them  as  the  church  si;  all 
think  sufficient." 
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Joh»-       Then  answered  the  king,  as  touching  the  prior  and  his  monks  of 
A  D.   Canterbury,  "  All  that  ye  have  said  I  would  gladly  do,  and  all  things 
1210.  else  that  you  would  ordain  ;  but  as  touching  the  archbishop,  I  shall 
Fierce    tell  you  as  it  lieth  in  my  heart.    Let  the  archbishop  leave  his 
tionrbe"    bishopric  ;  and  if  the  pope  then  shall  entreat  for  him,  peradventure  I 
tween  the  may  like  to  give  him  some  other  bishopric  in  England ;  and  upon  this 

king  and  j...       t      -n  •  i     i         t  •  r  v>  r 

Pan-      condition  1  will  receive  and  admit  him. 

duiph.        Then  said  Pandulph  to  the  king,  "  Holy  church  was  wont  never  to 
disgrade  archbishop  without  cause  reasonable;  but  she  was  ever  wont 
to  correct  princes  that  were  disobedient  to  her." 
ApgUi*.     /'  What  ?  How  now,"  quoth  the  king;  "  threaten  ye  me  ?"  "  Nay," 
said  Pandulph,  "  but  ye  have  now  openly  told  us  as  it  standeth  in 
your  heart ;  and  now  we  will  tell  you  what  is  the  pope's  will ;  and 
thus  it  standeth  :  he  hath  wholly  interdicted  and  cursed  you,  for  the 
wrongs  you  have  done  unto  holy  church,  and  unto  the  clergy.  And, 
forasmuch  as  ye  will  dwell  still  in  your  malice,  and  will  come  to  no 
amendment,  you  shall  understand,  that  from  this  time  forward  the 
sentences  upon  you  given  have  force  and  strength.    And  all  those 
that  with  you  have  communed  before  this  time,  whether  that  they  be 
earls,  barons,  or  knights,  or  any  other,  whatsoever  they  be,  we  assoil 
The       them  safely  from  their  sins  unto  this  day :  but  from  this  time  forward, 
gate  curs-  of  what  condition  soever  they  be,  we  accurse  them  openly,  and 
whVcom-  specially  by  this  our  sentence,  that  do  commune  with  you.  And 
witiTthe  we  assou\  moreover,  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  all  other  manner  of 
king.      men,  of  their  homages,  service,  and  fealties,  that  they  should  do  unto 
you.    And  this  thing  to  confirm,  we  give  plain  power  unto  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich ;  and  the  same  power 
we  give  against  Scotland  unto  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  of  Salis- 
bury ;   and  in  Wales  we  give  the  same  power  to  the  bishops  of 
St.  David,  and  of  Landaff,  and  of  St.  Asaph." 
Sflmrtf     "  Also, king,"  quoth  Pandulph,  "  all  the  kings,  princes,  and  the 
rebellion  great  dukes  christened,  have  laboured  to  the  pope  to  have  license  to 
cross  themselves,  and  to  war  against  thee,  as  upon  God  s  great  enemy, 
and  to  win  thy  land,  and  to  make  king  whom  it  pleaseth  the  pope. 
Wards     And  we  here  now  assoil  all  those  of  their  sins  that  will  rise  against 
prince,    thee  here  in  thine  own  land." 


and  dis 
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Then  the  king,  hearing  this,  answered :  "  What  shame  may  ye 
do  more  to  me  than  this  ?" 

Pandulph  again  :  "  We  say  to  you  in  the  name  of  God,  that  nei- 
ther you,  nor  any  heir  that  you  have,  after  this  day  shall  be  crowned." 
So  the  king  said,  "  By  him  that  is  Almighty  God,  if  I  had  known 
of  this  thing  before  ye  came  into  this  land,  and  that  ye  had  brought  me 
such  news,  I  should  have  made  you  tarry  out  this  twelve  month." 

Then  answered  Pandulph,  "  Full  well  we  thought,  at  our  first 
coming,  that  ye  would  have  been  obedient  to  God  and  to  holy 
church,  and  have  fulfilled  the  pope's  commandment,  which  we  have 
showed  and  pronounced  to  you,  as  we  were  charged  therewith.  And 
now  ye  say,  that  if  ye  had  wist  the  cause  of  our  coining,  ye  would 
have  made  us  tarry  out  a  whole  year;  who  might  as  well  say,  that  ye 
like  would  have  taken  a  whole  year's  respite  without  the  pope's  leave ; 
like  man.  but  for  to  suffer  what  death  ye  caji  ordain,  we  shall  not  spare  to  tell 
all  the  pope's  message  and  will,  that  he  gave  us  in  charge." 
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In  another  chronicle  I  find  the  words  between  the  king  and  Pan-  John. 
dulph  something  otherwise  described,  as  though  the  king  should  first  A  j) 
threaten  him  with  hanging,  if  he  had  foreknown  of  his  coming.    To  1211. 
whom  Pandulph  again  should  answer,  that  he  looked  for  nothing  else 
at  his  hand,  but  to  suffer  for  the  church's  right.    Whereupon  the 
king,  being  mightily  incensed,  departed.    The  king,  the  same  time, 
being  at  Northampton,  willed  the  sheriffs  and  bailiffs  to  bring  forth 
all  the  prisoners  there,  that  such  as  had  deserved,  should  be  put  to 
death  ;  to  the  intent,  as  some  think,  to  make  Pandulph  afraid. 
Among  them  was  a  certain  clerk,  who,  for  counterfeiting  the  king's 
coin,  was  also  condemned  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  ;  and, 
moreover,  the  king  commanded  (thereby  to  anger  Pandulph  the 
more,  as  may  be  thought)  that  this  clerk  should  be  hanged  up 
highest,  above  the  rest.    Pandulph,  hearing  thereof,  notwithstanding  pandulph 
he  somewhat  began  to  fear  lest  he  should  be  hanged  himself ;   yet,  ^Sfd 
with  such  courage  as  he  had,  he  went  to  the  church  to  set  out than  hurt- 
book,  bell,  and  candle,  charging  that  no  man,  under  pain  of  accursing, 
should  lay  hands  upon  the  clerk.    Upon  this  the  king  and  the 
cardinal  departed  in  no  little  anger,  and  Pandulph  went  to  Rome, 
and   reported  to  the   pope   and  the   cardinals  what   had  been 
done. 

Then  the  pope  summoned  all  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  clerks  of  Eng- 
land, to  come  and  repair  to  Rome,  to  consult  what  was  to  be  done 
therein.    This  council  began  the  first  day  of  October.  It  was  therein 
decreed,  by  the  pope  and  his  assembly,  that  John,  king  of  England, 
should  be  accursed,  with  all  such  as  held  with  him,  every  day  so  long 
as  that  council  endured ;  albeit  this  was  not  yet  granted,  that  the 
people  should  be  crossed  to  fight  against  him,  because  as  yet  he  had 
shed  no  blood.    But  afterwards  the  said  Pope  Innocent,  seeing  that  The  PoPe 
King  John  would  by  no  means  stoop  under  his  subjection,  nor  under 
the  rule  of  his  popish  see,  sent  unto  the  French  king,  upon  remission  French 
of  all  his  sins,  and  those  of  all  that  went  with  him,  that  with  all  n™fde° 
the  power  they  might,  they  should  take  with  them  the  livery  and  Ensland- 
badge  of  the  cross,  to  invade  the  realm  of  England,  and  revenge 
him  of  the  manifold  injuries  done  to  the  universal  church,  by  that 
cursed  Turk  or  Pagan,  King  John. 

This  occasion  given,  Pope  Innocent  yet  once  again  commanded,  The 
on  pain  of  his  great  curse,  that  no  man  should  obey  King  John,  P°i}aet's 
neither  yet  keep  company  with  him :  he  forbade  all  persons  to  eat  curse, 
and  drink  with  him,  or  talk  with  him,  to  commune  or  counsel  with 
him  ;  yea,  his  own  familiar  household  to  do  him  any  kind  of  service 
either  at  bed  or  at  board,  in  church,  hall,  or  stable.    And  what 
followed  thereof?  The  greater  part  of  them,  who  after  such  sort  fled  The  just 
from  him,  by  the  ordinance  of  God,  of  divers  and  sundry  diseases  the  of 
same  year  died ;    and  between  both  nations,  English  and  French,  ■jjjjjjjj1' 
fell,  for  that  year,  great  amity  ;  but  secret,  subtile,  and  false,  to  the  ent  sub- 
bitter  betraying  of  England.    Neither  was  the  pope  content  only  Jects' 
with  this,  but,  moreover,  the  said  Pope  Innocent  gave  sentence  de- 
finitive, by  counsel  of  his  cardinals,  that  King  John  should  be  put  from 
his  seat  regal  and  deposed,  and  another  put  in  his  room.    To  the 
speedy  execution  of  this  he  appointed  the  French  king,  Philip ;  pro- 
mising to  give  him  full  remission  of  all  his  sins,  and  the  clear 
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John,    possession  of  all  the  realm  of  England,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  if  he 

d7~  did  either  kill  him  or  expel  him. 
1212.      The  next  year  the  French  king  began  his  attempt,  in  hope  of  the 
The  pope  crown  of  England ;  being  well  manned  with  bishops,  monks,  prelates, 
murderer  Priests?  and  their  servants,  to  maintain  the  same ;  bragging  of  the 
'  letters  which  they  had  received  from  the  great  men  there.  But 
behold  the  work  of  God :  the  English  navy  took  three  hundred  of 
Slips*         French  king's  ships,  well  loaden  with  wheat,  wine,  meal,  flesh, 
taken  by  armour,  and  such  other  like,  meet  for  the  war ;  and  an  hundred  ships 
English.  they  brent  within  the  haven,  taking  the  spoil  with  them.    In  the 
mean  time  the  priests  within  England  had  provided  them  a  certain 
ftisepro-  ^se  counterfeit  prophet,  called  Peter  Wakefield,  of  Poiz,  who  was 
phet       an  idle  gadder  about,  and  a  prattling  merchant.    This  Peter  they 
Appendix,  made  to  prophesy  lies,  rumouring  his  prophecies  abroad,  to  bring  the 
king  out  of  all  credit  with  his  people.    They  noised  it  daily  among 
the  commons  of  the  realm,  that  Christ  had  twice  appeared  to  this 
prophet  of  theirs  in  shape  of  a  child  between  the  priest's  hands,  once 
at  York,  another  time  at  Pomfret ;  and  that  he  had  breathed  on  him 
thrice,  saying,  "Peace!  peace!  peace!"  and  teaching  many  things 
which  he  anon  after  declared  to  the  bishops ;  and  bade  the  people 
amend  their  naughty  living.     Being  rapt  also  in  spirit,  they  said  he 
beheld  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  sorrows  of  hell.    For  scant  were 
AppeZix.  there  three,  saith  the  chronicle,  among  a  thousand  that  lived  chris- 
tianly.    This  counterfeit  soothsayer  prophesied  of  King  John  that 
he  should  reign  no  longer  than  the  Ascension  Day,  a.d.  1213,  which 
was  the  fourteenth  year  from  his  coronation ;  and  this,  he  said,  he 
had  by  revelation.    Then  was  it  of  him  demanded,  whether  the  king 
should  be  slain,  or  expelled,  or  should  of  himself  give  over  the  crown? 
His  sedi-  He  answered,  That  he  could  not  tell ;  but  of  this  he  was  sure,  he  said, 
practices,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  stock  or  lineage,  should  reign,  that  day 
once  finished.    The  king,  hearing  of  this,  laughed  much  at  it,  and 
made  but  a  scoff  thereof.    "  Tush,"  saith  he,  "  it  is  but  an  idiot 
knave,  and  such  a  one  as  lacketh  his  right  wits.""    But  when  this 
foolish  prophet  had  so  escaped  the  danger  of  the  king's  displeasure, 
App^dix   an<^  *^at  ^e  ma(^e  no  more  of  it,  he  gat  him  abroad,  and  prated 
Peter  is'  thereof  at  large,  as  he  was  a  very  idle  vagabond,  and  used  to  tattle 
intoW"    and  talk  more  than  enough ;   so  that  they  who  loved  the  king 
pnson.    caused  him  anon  after  to  be  apprehended  as  a  malefactor,  and  to 
be  thrown  into  prison,  the  king  not  yet  knowing  thereof. 

The  fame  of  this  fantastical  prophet  soon  went  all  the  realm  over, 
and  his  name  was  known  every  where,  as  foolishness  is  much  regarded 
of  people,  where  wisdom  is  not  in  place ;  especially  because  he  was 
then  imprisoned  for  the  matter,  the  rumour  was  the  larger,  their 
wonderings  were  the  wantoner,  their  practising  the  foolisher,  their 
busy  talks,  and  other  idle  occupyings,  the  greater.  Continually  from 
thence,  as  the  rude  manner  of  people  is,  old  gossips'*  tales  went 
abroad,  new  tales  were  invented,  fables  were  added  to  fables,  and 
lies  grew  upon  lies  ;  so  that  every  day  new  slanders  were  raised  on 
the  king,  and  not  one  of  them  true :  rumours  arose,  blasphemies 
were  spread,  the  enemies  rejoiced,  and  treasons  by  the  priests  were 
maintained,  and  what  in  like  manner  was  surmised,  or  whatever 
subtlety  was  practised,  all  was  then  fathered  upon  this  foolish 
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prophet :  as,  "  Thus  saith  Peter  Wakefield,"  "  Thus  hath  he  prophe-  John, 
sied,""  and,  "  This  shall  come  to  pass yea,  many  times  when  he  ^.D 
thought  nothing  less.    When  the  Ascension  Day  was  come,  which  121.3. 
was  prophesied  of  before,  King  John  commanded  his  regal  tent  to  The  fals; 
be  spread  abroad  in  the  open  field,  passing  that  day  with  his  noble  p™^1. 
council,  and  men  of  honour,  in  greater  solemnity  than  ever  he  did  liar  by  " 
before,  solacing  himself  with  musical  instruments  and  songs,  most  j0hn. 
in  sight,  amongst  his  trusty  friends.    When  that  day  was  passed 
in  all  prosperity  and  mirth,  his  enemies  being  confused,  turned  all 
to  an  allegorical  understanding,  to  make  the  prophecy  good,  and  said, 
"  He  is  no  longer  king,  for  the  pope  reigneth,  and  not  he yet 
reigned  he  still,  and  his  son  after  him,  to  prove  that  prophet  a 
liar.    Then  was  the  king  by  his  council  persuaded  that  this  false 
prophet  had  troubled  all  the  realm,  perverted  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  raised  the  commons  against  him  ;  for  his  words  went 
over  the  sea  by  the  help  of  his  prelates,  and  came  to  the  French 
king's  ear,  and  gave  him  great  encouragement  to  invade  the  land:  he 
had  not  else  done  it  so  suddenly ;  but  he  was  most  foully  deceived, 
as  all  they  are,  and  shall  be,  that  put  their  trust  in  such  dark,  drowsy  The  false 
dreams  of  hypocrites.  The  king  therefore  commanded  that  he  should  l™^ef 
be  drawn  and  hanged  like  a  traitor,  and  his  son  with  him,  lest  any 
more  false  prophets  should  arise  of  that  race. 

After  the  popish  prelates,  monks,  canons,  priests,  &c.  saw  this 
their  crafty  juggling  by  their  feigned  prophet  would  not  speed, 
notwithstanding  they  had  done  no  little  harm  thereby,  to  help  the 
matter  more  forward,  they  began  to  travail  and  practise  with  Pope 
Innocent  on  the  one  side,  and  also  with  the  French  king  on  the 
other ;  besides  subtle  treasons  which  they  wrought  within  the  realm, 
and  by  their  confessions  in  the  ear,  whereby  they  both  blinded  the 
nobility  and  commons.    The  king  thus  compassed  about  on  every 
side  with  enemies,  and  fearing  the  sequel  thereof,  knowing  the  King 
conspiracies  that  were  in  working  against  him,  as  well  by  the  pope,  rStteth^ 
in  all  that  ever  he  might,  as  also  by  Philip,  the  French  king,  by  his  J^™^1* 
procurement ;  and  moreover  his  own  people,  especially  his  lords  and  pope, 
barons,  being  rebelliously  incited  against  him  ;   as  by  the  pope's 
curses  and  interdictions  against  such  as  took  his  part ;  and  also  by 
his  absolutions  and  dispensations  with  all  those  that  would  rebel 
against  him,  commanding  them  to  detain  from  him  such  homage, 
service,  duties,  debts,  and  all  other  allegiance,  as  godly  subjects  owe  and 
are  bound  to  yield  and  give  to  their  liege  lord  and  prince :  all  which 
things  considered,  the  king,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  because 
the  French  king  began  to  make  sharp  invasion  upon  him  within 
his  own  realm,  sent  speedy  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  as  to  the  foun- 
tain of  all  this  his  mischief,  pretended  to  work  and  entreat  his  peace  Entreat- 
and  reconciliation  with  him,  promising  to  do  whatsoever  the  pope  ^J°T 
should  will  and  command  him  in  the  reformation  of  himself,  and  wit*i  the 
restitution  of  all  wrongs  done  to  holy  church,  and  to  make  due  satis-  P°pe' 
faction  there-for  unto  all  men  that  could  complain. 

Then  sent  the  pope  again  into  England  his  legate  Pandulph,  with 
other  ambassadors :  the  king  also  at  Canterbury  (by  letters,  as  it 
should  seem,  certified  from  his  own  ambassadors)  waited  their 
coming;   where,  the  thirteenth  day  of  May,  the  king  received 
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Joh"-    them,  making  unto  them  an  oath,  That  of  and  for  all  things  wherein 
A.D.  he  stood  accursed,  he  would  make  ample  restitution  and  satisfaction. 
1213.  Unto  whom  also  all  the  lords  and  barons  of  England,  so  many  as 
"  there  were  with  the  king  attending  the  legate's  coming,  sware  in  like 
manner;  and  That  if  the  king  would  not  accomplish  in  everything  the 
oath  which  he  had  taken,  that  then  they  would  cause  him  to  hold 
and  confirm  the  same,  whether  that  he  would  or  not,  or  "  by  strength," 
to  use  the  author's  words. 

*xThe  king,  thus  compassed  about  on  every  side  with  enemies, 
and  seeing  the  great  danger  that  was  like  to  follow,  and  himself  to  be 
brought  to  such  a  strait,  that  no  other  way  could  be  found  to  avoid 
the  present  destruction  both  of  his  person  and  the  realm  also,  but 
utterly  to  be  subverted ;  and  specially  fearing  the  French  king ;  was 
enforced  to  submit  himself  to  that  execrable  monster  and  Antichrist 
of  Rome,  converting  his  land  into  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  as  many 
other  had  done  before  him,  and  so  became  a  sorry  subject  to  the 
sinful  seat  of  Rome,  thinking  thereby  to  avoid  all  dangers  imminent ; 
for  of  this  he  was  sure  thereby,  though  not  without  shame,  that  being 
under  his  protection,  no  foreign  potentate  throughout  the  whole 
empire  was  able  to  subdue  him.* 
submit-  Then  submitted  the  king  himself  unto  the  court  of  Rome,  and  to 
self,  anT  the  P°Pe  >  and,  resigning,  gave  up  his  dominions  and  realms  of 
resigneth  England  and  Ireland  from  him  and  from  his  heirs  for  evermore  that 
crown,  should  come  of  him :  with  this  condition,  that  the  king  and  his 
heirs  should  take  again  these  two  dominions  of  the  pope  to  farm, 
paying  yearly  there-for  to  the  court  of  Rome  a  thousand  marks  of 
silver.  Then  took  the  king  the  crown  from  his  head,  kneeling  upon 
his  knees  in  the  presence  of  all  his  lords  and  barons  of  England  to 
Pandulph,  the  pope's  chief  legate,  saying  in  this  wise,  "  Here  I  resign 
up  the  crown  of  the  realm  of  England  to  the  pope's  hands,  Innocent 
III.,  and  put  me  wholly  in  his  mercy  and  his  ordinance."  Then 
took  Pandulph  the  crown  of  King  John,  and  kept  it  five  days  as  a 
possession  and  seizin-taking  of  these  two  realms  of  England  and 
Ireland,  confirming  also  all  things  promised  by  his  charter  obligatory 
as  followeth : — 

The  Copy  of  the  Letter  Obligatory  that  King  John  made  to  the 
Pope,  concerning  the  yielding  up  of  the  crown  and  the  realm 
of  England  into  the  Pope's  hands,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money 
yearly  to  be  paid. 

Christ  John,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England,  SfC,  to  all  the  faithful  of  Christ, 
offered  a         s^a^  see  ^s  c^ar^er>  i*n  ^e  Lord. — We  wish  it  to-be  known  to  your 

kingdom  university  by  this  charter,  bearing  our  seal,  that  whereas  we  have  in  many 
and         things  offended  God  and  our  mother,  holy  church,  and  are  in  great  need  of  the 
none  of  it  divine  mercy  for  our  sins,  and  yet  cannot  offer  anything  worthily,  due  satis- 
Thepope'  faction  to  make  to  God  and  the  church,  but  if  we  meek  ourselves  and  our  realms: 
r°fu8eit    we  tneref°re>  desiring  to  meek  ourselves  for  the  love  of  him  that  meeked  him 
re      1 '  even  to  death,  moved  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  enforced 
by  the  interdict  or  driven  by  fear,  but  of  our  own  good  and  spontaneous  wili, 
with  the  general  advice  of  our  barons,  assign  and  freely  grant  to  God  and  his 
holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  the  holy  Roman  church,  our  mother,  and 


(1)  From  the  Edition  1563,  p.  (65).— Ed. 
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to  our  lord  pope  Innocent  and  his  catholic  successors,  the  whole  realm  of  Eng-  John. 
land  and  the  whole  realm  of  Ireland,  with  all  their  rights  and  appurtenances,  for  — 
remission  of  all  our  own  sins  and  the  sins  of  all  our  kin,  in  behalf  as  well  of  *'Jy 
the  living  as  of  the  dead:  henceforth  retaining  and  holding  them  from  him  IwI4, 
and  the  Roman  church  as  secondary  [or  vicegerent],  in  presence  of  the  wise  King 
man  Pandulph,  subdeacon  and  familiar  of  our  lord  the  pope.    And  we  have  John 
done  homage  and  sworn  allegiance  to  our  foresaid  lord  the  pope  and  his  catholic  ^farm*1 
successors,  and  to  the  Roman  church,  in  the  form  hereunder  written,  in  the  his  realm 
presence  of  Pandulph  ;  and  we  will  repeat  the  same  in  presence  of  our  lord  the  of  thfc 
pope  himself,  if  we  shall  be  able  to  go  before  him  :  and  we  bind  our  successors  P°P^e 
and  heirs  by  our  wife,  for  ever,  in  like  manner  to  do  homage  and  render  alle-  Appendix. 
giance  without  gainsaying  to  the  supreme  pontiff  for  the  time  being  and  to  the 
Koraan  church.    But  in  token  of  this  our  lasting  bond  and  grant,  we  will  and 
determine,  that  from  our  own  special  revenues,  arising  from  the  foresaid  realms, 
the  Roman  church  shall,  for  all  service  and  custom  which  we  owe  to  her, 
saving  always  St.  Peter's  pence,  receive  annually  a  thousand  marks  sterling  The  rent 
money ;  that  is  to  say,  five  hundred  marks  at  Michaelmas  and  five  hundred  cliarSes- 
at  Easter,  to  wit,  seven  hundred  for  the  realm  of  England  and  three  hun- 
dred for  the  realm  of  Ireland ;  saving  to  us  and  our  heirs  all  our  rights, 
privileges,  and  royal  prerogatives.  And  for  that  we  desire  to  ratify  and  confirm 
all  that  is  above  written,  we  bind  ourselves  and  our  successors  not  to  contravene 
it ;  and  if  we  or  any  one  of  our  successors  shall  presume  to  oppose  this,  but  if 
he  being  warned  will  amend  him,  whosoever  he  be  let  him  leese  his  right  in 
the  realm.    And  let  this  charter  of  our  bond  and  grant  remain  firm  for  ever. 
Witness  myself  at  the  house  of  the  Knights  Templars,  near  Dover,  in  presence 
of,  &c,  this  fifteenth  day  of  May,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  our  reign. 

Upon  this  obligation  the  king  was  discharged,  on  the  second  day 
of  July,  from  that  tyrannical  interdiction  under  which  he  had  con- 
tinued six  years  and  three  months.    But,  before  the  releasement 
thereof,  first,  he  was  miserably  compelled,  as  hath  been  declared,  to 
give  over  both  his  crown  and  sceptre  to  that  antichrist  of  Rome  for 
the  space  of  five  days ;  and,  as  his  client,  vassal,  feudary,  and  tenant, 
to  receive  it  again  of  him  at  the  hands  of  another  cardinal ;  being 
bound  obligatory,  both  for  himself  and  for  his  successors,  to  pay 
yearly  for  acknowledgment  thereof,  one  thousand  marks  for  Eng-  a» 
land  and  Ireland.    Then  came  they  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  The  un- 
realm,  so  many  as  had  their  consciences  wounded  for  obeying  their  Senesfof 
liege  king,  as  blind  idiots,  and  there  they  were  absolved,  every  one  the  clergy 
by  his  own  bishop,  except  the  spiritual  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  their"* 
soldiers,  for  they  were  compelled  to  seek  to  Rome,  as  captives 
reserved  to  the  pope's  own  fatherhood.    In  this  new  ruffling  the  king 
easily  granted  that  abbots,  deans,  and  curates,  should  be  elected  freely 
every  where,  so  that  the  laws  of  the  realm  were  truly  observed ;  but 
against  that  were  the  bishops,  alleging  their  canonical  decrees  and 
rules  synodal,  determining  the  king  therein  to  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  only  to  give  his  consent  after  they  had  once  elected.    But  among 
this  shaven  rabble,  some  there  were  who  consented  not  to  this  wicked 
error ;  a  sort  also  there  were  of  the  prelates  at  that  time,  who  were 
not  pleased  that  the  land's  interdiction  should  cease,  till  the  king  had 
paid  all  that  which  their  clergy  in  all  quarters  of  the  realm  had 
demanded,  without  reason ;  yea,  what  every  saucy  Sir  John  for  his 
part  demanded,  even  to  the  very  breaking  of  their  hedges,  the  stealing 
of  their  apples,  and  their  other  occasional  damages,  which  grew  to  an 
incredible  sum,  and  impossible  to  be  answered.    Such  was  the  out- 
rageous cruel  noise  of  that  mischievous  progeny  of  antichrist,  against 
their  natural  king. 
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jonn.        Notwithstanding   that  which  is   uttered  afore  concerning  the 
^  rj  .'  bitter  malice  of  the  clergy  against  their  prince,  yet  did  the  pope's 
1215.    legate,  Nicholas,  cardinal  of  Frascati,  much  favour  his  doings,  and 
1  allow  of  his  proceedings  ;  wherefore  they  reported  of  him  that  he  was 

exceedingly  partial,  and  regarded  not  their  matters  ecclesiastical,  as 
he  should  have  done.  For,  leaving  the  account  of  their  restitutions, 
he  went  with  the  king's  officers,  as  the  king's  pleasure  was,  to  the 
cathedral  minsters,  abbeys,  priories,  deaneries,  and  great  churches 
vacant ;  and  there,  for  the  next  incumbent,  he  always  appointed  two, 
one  for  the  king,  another  for  the  parties.  But  upon  him  only  whom 
the  king  nominated  he  compelled  most  commonly  the  election  to 
pass,  which  vexed  them  wonderfully.  Upon  this,  therefore,  they 
raised  a  new  conspiracy  against  the  king's  person,  by  help  of  their 
bishops,  seditious  prelates,  and  such  noblemen  as  they  had  drawn  to 
division  t^ie*r  Par^es-  "  We  beheld,"  saith  Hoveden,  "  about  the  same  time 
of  opinion  many  noble  houses  and  assemblies  divided  in  many  places.  The 
ingthe"  fathers  and  the  aged  men  stood  upon  the  king's  part,  but  the  younger 
kins-  sort  contrary ;  and  some  there  were  that  for  the  love  of  their  kindred, 
and  in  other  sundry  respects,  forsook  the  king  again."  "  Yea,  the 
fame  went  that  time,"  saith  he,  "  that  they  were  confederated  with 
Alexander,  the  Scottish  king,  and  Llewellyn,  the  prince  of  Wales,  to 
work  him  an  utter  mischief."  A  council  at  Oxford  the  archbishop 
called,  whereat  some  would  not  tarry,  considering  the  confusion 
thereof ;  the  other  sort,  having  very  obstinate  hearts,  reviled  the  king 
most  spitefully  behind  his  back,  and  said,  that  from  thenceforth  he 
ought  to  be  taken  for  no  governor  of  theirs.  Their  outrageous  and 
frantic  clamour  so  much  prevailed  in  those  days,  that  it  grew  to  a 
grievous  tumult,  and  a  most  perilous  commotion. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1215,  as  witnesseth  Paulus  iEmilius,  and 
other  historians,  Pope  Innocent  III.  held  a  general  synod  at  Rome, 
Lateral  ca^e^  *ne  Council  of  Lateran.    The  chief  causes  of  that  council  were 
hoiden    these : — In  the  days  of  this  Innocent,  heresy  (as  he  calleth  the  truth 
tonocent  °f  God,  or  the  doctrine  that  rebuketh  sin)  began  to  rise  up  very  high, 
andto  spread  forth  his  branches  abroad,  by  reason  whereof  many  princes 
were  excommunicate;  as  Otho,  the  emperor;  John  the  king  of  Eng- 
AppJndir.  land ;  Peter,  king  of  Aragon  ;  Raimund,  the  earl  of  Toulouse ;  and  a 
great  sort  more:  and  many  lands  were  interdicted,  as  England,  Ireland, 
Provence,  Toulouse,  Aquitaine,  Sataloni,  and  such  other  like,  as  is 
said  afore :  so  that  it  could  be  no  otherwise,  saith  Hoveden,  but  with  the 
sharp  axe  of  the  gospel  (so  called  the  pope  his  excommunications)  they 
ought  of  necessity  to  have  been  cut  off  from  the  church.   Therefore  was 
this  council  provided  and  proclaimed,  and  prelates  from  all  nations  there- 
unto called.   And,  to  colour  those  mischiefs  which  he  then  went  about, 
Craft  and  he  caused  it  by  his  legates  and  cardinals  (very  crafty  merchants)  to  be 
Sr  th? lkS  noised  abroad,  that  his  intent  therein  was  only  to  have  the  church  uni- 
po;  e.      versally  reformed,  and  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Turks'  hands  recovered. 
But  all  this  was  craft  and  falsehood,  as  the  sequel  thereof  hath  manifestly 
declared ;  for  his  purpose  thereby  was,  to  subdue  all  princes,  and  to 
make  himself  rich  and  wealthy.    For  there  he  made  this  antichristian 
The  pore  act,  and  established  it  by  public  decree,  that  the  pope  should  have, 
juristic-  from  thenceforth,  the  correction  of  all  christian  princes ;  and  that  no 
cSSrches!  emPeror  should  be  admitted,  except  he  were  sworn  before,  and  were 
also  crowned  of  him.    He  ordained  moreover,  that  whosoever  he 
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were  that  should  speak  evil  of  the  pope,  he  should  be  punished  in  _ 
hell  with  eternal  damnation.1  He  provided  confession  to  help  these  A  j)< 
matters  ;  he  allowed  their  bread  a  pix  to  cover  him,  and  a  bell  when  1215. 
he  goeth  abroad,  and  made  the  mass  equal  with  Christ's  gospel. 

In  this  council  was  first  invented,  and  brought  in,  transubstantiation  ;  Transub- 
of  which  Johannes  Scotus,  whom  we  call  Duns,  maketh  mention  in  ^n%%t 
his  fourth  book,  writing  in  these  words : — "  The  words  of  the  Scrip-  brought 
ture  might  be  expounded  more  easily  and  more  plainly  without 
transubstantiation ;  but  the  church  did  choose  this  sense,  which  is 
more  hard ;  being  moved  thereunto,  as  it  seemeth,  chiefly,  because 
that  of  the  sacraments  men  ought  to  hold,  as  the  holy  church  of 
Rome  holdeth,"  &c.    And  in  the  same  place  he  maketh  mention  of 
Innocent  III. 

Moreover,  in  the  said  council  was  established  and  ratified  the  Mar- 
wretched  and  impious  act,  compelling  priests  to  abjure  lawful  matri-  priests 
mony.    Whereupon  these  metres  or  verses  were  made  the  same  time  £°£den> 
against  him,  which  here  follow  underwritten,  in  English  thus  : 2 — 

"  Nocent,  not  innocent,  he  is  that  seeketh  to  deface 
By  word  the  thing,  that  he  by  deed,  hath  taught  men  to  embrace ; 
Who  being  now  a  bishop  old,  doth  study  to  destroy 
The  thing,  which  he,  a  young  man  once,  did  covet  to  enjoy. 
Priest  Zachary  both  had  a  wife,  and  had  a  child  also, 
By  means  of  whom,  there  did  to  him  great  praise  and  honour  grow. 
For  he  did  baptize  him,  who  was  the  Saviour  of  mankind : 
111  him  befal,  that  holdeth  this  new  error  in  his  mind. 
Into  the  higher  heavens,  good  Paul  was  lifted  from  below, 
And  many  secret  hidden  things,  he  learned  there  to  know  : 
Returned  at  length  from  thence  to  us,  and  teaching  rules  of  life, 
He  said,  Let  each  man  have  his  own,  and  only  wedded  wife. 
For  this  and  other  documents,  of  them  that  learned  be, 
Much  better  and  more  comely  eke,  it  seemeth  unto  me, 
That  each  should  have  his  own  alone,  and  not  his  neighbour's  wife, 
Lest  with  his  neighbour,  he  do  fall  in  hate  and  wrathful  strife. 
Thy  neighbour's  daughters  or  their  wives,  or  nieces  to  defile, 
Unlawful  is ;  therefore  beware,  do  not  thy  self  beguile. 
Have  thou  thine  own  true  wedded  wife,  delight  in  her  alway, 
With  safer  mind  that  thou  mayst  look,  to  see  the  latter  day." 


Now  let  us  return  to  king  John  again,  and  mark  how  the  priests 
and  their  adherents  were  plagued  for  their  homely  handling  of 
his  majesty.    In  the  aforesaid  council  of  Lateran,  and  the  same 

(1)  Conradus  Urspergensis,  Hieronymus  Marius.  SeeApp. 

(2)  "  Non  est  innocentius,  imo  nocens  vere, 

Qui,  quod  facto  docuit,  verbo  vult  delere : 
Et  quod  olim  juvenis  voluit  habere, 
Modo  vetus  pontifex  studet  prohibere. 
Zacharias  habuit  prolem  et  uxorem, 
Per  virum  quem  genuit  adeptus  honorem  ; 
Baptizavit  etenim  mundi  Salvatorem : 
Pereat  qui  teneat  novum  hunc  errorem. 
Paulus  ccelos  rapitur  ad  superiores, 
Ubi  multas  didicit  res  secretiores ; 
Ad  nos  tandem  rediens  instruensque  mores, 
Suas,  inquit,  habeant  quilibet  uxores. 
Propter  haec  et  alia  dogmata  doctorum, 
Reor  esse  melius  et  magis  decorum, 
Quisque  suam  habeat  et  non  proximorum, 
Ne  incurrat  odium  vel  iram  eorum. 
Proximorum  fceminas,  filias,  tt  neptes 
Violare  nefas  est,  quare  nil  deceptes, 
Vere  tuam  habeas,  et  in  hac  delectes, 
Diem  ut  sic  ultimum  tutius  expectes." 
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John,   year,  was  Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  excommum- 
A.  D.  cated  by  Pope  Innocent,  with  all  those  bishops,  prelates,  priests, 
12 J  5.  barons,  and  commons,  who  had  been  of  counsel  with  him  in  the 
"  ^     former  rebellion.    And  when  the  said  archbishop  had  made  instant 
Appendix.  gu'£  £Q        ^0  ke  ai3SOivea^  anon  he  made  him  this  answer  with  great 
indignation  :  "  Brother  mine,  I  swear  by  St.  Peter,  thou  shalt  not  so 
soon  at  my  hand  obtain  the  benefit  of  absolution  :  for  why  ?  thou 
hast  not  only  done  harm  to  the  king  of  England,  but  also  thou  hast 
in  a  great  many  things  injured  the  church  of  Rome  here  ;  and  there- 
fore thou  shalt  tarry  my  leisure.''1    The  archbishop  was  also  at  that 
Stephen  time  suspended  out  of  the  church,  and  commanded  to  say  no  mass  at 
Langton  ^  neither  yet  to  exercise  any  other  ecclesiastical  office ;  because  he 
pended.   wou](j  not?  at  time  convenient,  execute  the  pope's  curse  upon  the 
rebellious  barons.    With  them  the  said  pope  had  been  so  deeply 
offended  and  angered  a  little  before,  that  the  great  charter  of  the 
liberties  of  England,  with  great  indignation  and  countenance  most 
terrible,  he  rent  and  destroyed,  by  sentence  definitive,  condemning  it 
for  ever ;  and,  by  and  by  thereupon,  cursed  all  the  other  rebels,  with 
book,  bell,  and  candle.    The  greater  captains  of  them,  with  the 
citizens  of  London,  for  that  assay  were  pronounced  excommunicate 
by  name,  and  remained  still  interdicted.    They  appealed  then  to  the 
council  general. 

Appeal       In  the  same  year,  a.d.  1215,  were  those  great  men  also  summoned 
general    to  appear  at  Rome  in  that  general  synod,  who  would  not  consent 
council.   £0  their  king's  expulsion,  nor  yet  tyrannical  deposing.    Though  they 
were  called,  they  said,  thereunto  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
others,  and  required  by  oath  to  subscribe  unto  the  same,  yet  could 
they  not  of  their  conscience  do  it,  because  he  had  humbled  himself, 
and  also  granted  to  keep  peace  with  all  men.    Thus  was  the  whole 
realm  miserably  then  divided  into  two  factions,  through  the  malice  of 
the  clergy,  so  that  strifes  increased  in  the  land  every  where  ;  yet  were 
there  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  a  great  number  at  that  time,  who 
Gordbe"  f°nowed  the  king  and  allowed  his  doings.1    But  they  who  were  on 
tween  the  the  other  side,  not  a  little  suspecting  the  state  that  they  were  in,  fled 
Lidthe    speedily  to  the  French  king,  Philip,  desiring  him  that  he  would  grant 
kins-      them  his  eldest  son  Louis,  and  they  would  elect  him,  to  be  their  king, 
and  that  without  much  tarriance.    They  besought  him,  moreover, 
that  he  would  send  with  him  a  strong  and  mighty  power,  such  as 
were  able  to  subdue  him  utterly,  that  they  might,  they  said,  be 
delivered  from  such  a  wicked  tyrant.    Such  was  the  report  that  those 
most  wicked  papists  gave  their  christian  governor,  appointed  over  them 
by  God,  whom  they  ought  to  have  obeyed,  though  he  had  been  evil, 
even  for  very  conscience'  sake.  [Rom.  xiii.  7  ]    And  as  certain  of  the 
lords  and  barons  were  busy  to  choose  the  said  Louis  for  their 
Guaio,     king,  the  pope  sent  thither  one  Gualo,  the  cardinal  of  St.  Martin,  to 
sentTnto  stay  those  rash  and  cruel  attempts ;  charging  the  French  king,  upon 
England,  jjjg  allegiance,  that  he,  with  all  power  possible,  should  favour,  maintain, 

(1 ,  Stowe,  speaking  of  these  times,  confirms  the  account  which  our  author  gives  of  these  internal 
commotions  which  unhappily  prevailed  in  England,  but  especially  of  the  revolting  assaults  to 
which  the  Jews  were  subjected,  so  frequently  referred  to  by  our  author.  "  I  read,  that  in  the  year 
1215,  the  sixteenth  of  King  John,  the  barons  entering  the  city  by  Ealdgate  (Aldgate),  first  took 
assurance  of  the  citizens  ;  then  brake  into  the  Jews'  houses,  searched  their  coffers  to  fill  their  own 
purses  ;  and  after,  with  great  diligence,  repaired  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city,  with  stones  taken 
from  the  Jews'  broken  houses."— See  Stowe's  Hist,  of  Lond.  p.  7.— Ed. 
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and  defend  King  John  of  England,  his  feudary  or  tenant.  The  French  John. 
king  thereto  made  answer,  as  one  not  content  with  that  arrogant a.  D. 
precept :  "  The  realm  of  England,"  said  he,  "  was  never  yet  any  1215. 
part  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  neither  is  it  now,  nor  yet,  at  any  time, 
shall  be  hereafter.11    Thus  spake  he,  for  that  he  was  in  hope  to  obtain 
it  for  his  son,  by  treason  of  the  barons. 

"  No  prince  or  potentate,"  said  Philip,  the  French  king,  "  may  The 
pledge  or  give  away  his  kingdom,  which  is  (beside  the  realm)  the  and 
government  of  his  whole  commonwealth,  without  the  lawful  consent  ^ss0™n 
of  his  barons,  who  are  bound  to  defend  the  same.    If  the  pope  shall  about 
introduce  or  set  up  such  a  precedent  in  Christianity,  he  shall,  at  his  EnglancL 
pleasure,  bring  all  christian  kings  and  their  kingdoms  to  nought.  I 
like  not  this  example  in  these  days  begun.    I  cannot  therefore  allow 
this  act  of  King  John  of  England :  though  he  be  my  utter  adversary, 
yet  I  much  lament  that  he  hath  so  endamaged  his  realm,  and  hath 
brought  that  noble  ground,  and  queen  of  provinces,  under  miserable 
tribute."    The  chief  lords  and  men  of  his  nobility  standing  by,  when 
he  uttered  these  words,  being,  as  it  were,  in  a  fury,  cried  with  one 
voice,  "  By  the  blood  of  God,  by  which  we  trust  to  be  saved,  we  will 
stick  to  this  article  to  the  losing  of  our  heads.    Let  the  king  of 
England  do  therein  what  him  liketh  :  no  king  may  put  his  land  under 
tribute,  and  so  make  his  nobility  captive  servants."    With  that  came 
in  Louis,  the  king's  eldest  son,  and  said  unto  them  all  there  present, 
"  I  beseech  you,  let  not  my  purposed  journey :  the  barons  of  Eng- 
land have  elected  me  for  their  lord  and  king,  and  I  will  not  surely 
lose  my  right,  but  I  will  fight  for  it  even  to  the  very  death,  yea,  so 
long  as  heart  shall  stir  within  my  breast ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall 
well  obtain  it,  for  I  have  friends  among  them."    His  father,  the  king, 
stood  still  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  dump,  and  answered  never  a  word, 
but  fared  as  though  he  had  dissembled  the  matter.    Belike  he  mis- 
trusted something  therein,  as  he  might  well  enough ;  for  all  was  pro- 
cured by  the  priests,  that  they  might  live  licentiously,  in  all  wealth, 
and  in  freedom  from  the  king's  yoke. 

About  the  same  time,  were  such  treasons  and  conspiracies  wrought  by  prelates 
the  bishops,  priests,  and  monks,  throughout  all  the  realm,  that  the  king  p^sts 
knew  not  where  to  become,1  or  find  trusty  friends  ;  he  was  then  com-  co»; 

#     *  spiring" 

pelled,  by  the  uncertainty  of  his  subjects,  to  travel  from  place  to  against 
place,  but  not  without  a  great  army  of  men,  looking,  every  day,  when  the 
his  barons  and  their  confederates  would  cruelly  set  upon  him.  At 
last  he  came  to  Dover,  and  there  looked  for  aid  from  other  quarters, 
which  loved  him  better  than  did  his  own  people.  And  thither 
resorted  to  him  from  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Holland,  on  one  side, 
and  from  Guienne,  Gascony,  and  Poictou,  on  the  other  side,  and 
from  other  countries  besides,  a  wonderful  number  of  men.  The 
report  then  went,  that  the  pope  had  written  unto  those  countries 
mightily  to  assist  him,  for  divers  considerations  :  one  was,  for  that 
King  John  had  both  submitted  himself  and  his  dominions,  to  his  protec- 
tion ;  another  was,  because  he  had  taken  upon  him,  a  little  before,  the 
livery  of  the  Cross,  to  win  again  Jerusalem  ;  the  third  was,  because 
the  pope  had  gotten  by  him  the  dominion  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  feared  to  lose  both,  if  he  should  chance  to  decay.  For  the 
space  of  three  months  the  king  remained  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  abroad 

(1)  See  Todd's  Johnson 
VOL.   II.  Z 
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Jokn-  in  the  air,  to  quiet  himself  for  a  time  from  all  manner  of  tumults,  and 
A.  D.  tad  there  a  solitary  life  among  rivers  and  watermen,  where  as  he  rather 
1216.  counted  to  die  than  to  live,  being  so  traitorously  handled  of  his  bishops 
and  barons,  and  not  knowing  how  to  be  justly  avenged  of  them. 
Upon  the  Purification  day  of  our  Lady,  therefore,  he  took  upon 
him  the  Cross,  or  viage  against  the  Turks,  for  recovery  of  Jerusalem ; 
moved  thereto  rather  for  the  doubts  which  he  had  of  his  people,  than 
for  any  other  devotion  else.  And  thus  he  said  to  his  familiar  ser- 
vants :  "  Since  I  submitted  myself  and  my  lands,  England  and  Ire- 
land, to  the  church  of  Rome  (sorrow  come  to  it !)  never  a  thing  hath 
prospered  with  me,  but  all  hath  gone  against  me.11 

In  the  same  year,  a.d.  1215,  was  Simon  Langton  chosen  arch- 
bishop of  York ;  but  that  election  soon  after  was  dissolved ;  for 
information  was  given  to  the  pope,  that  the  said  Simon  was  brother 
to  Stephen  Langton,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  the 
occasion  of  all  the  tumults  which  were  at  that  time  in  England.  The 
pope  had  the  more  hate  unto  him,  for  that  he  had  brought  him  up 
from  nought,  and  did  find  him,  at  that  time,  so  stubborn ;  wherefore 
he  placed  in  his  brother's  place  Walter  Gray,  the  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester. 

Guaio,  (  In  the  next  year  Gualo,  the  pope's  legate,  renewed  his  great  curse 
legate?6  8  upon  Louis,  the  French  king's  son,  for  usurping  upon  King  John ; 
thegreat  n^ewise  upon  Simon  Langton,  and  Gervais  Hobruge,  for  provoking 
curse  him  to  the  same,  and  that  with  a  wonderful  solemnity ;  for  in  doing 
French  that,  he  made  all  the  bells  to  be  rung,  the  candles  to  be  lighted,  the 
Bongs  doors  to  be  opened,  and  the  book  of  excommunications  or  interdic- 
Appendix  tions  publicly  to  be  read,  committing  them  wholly  to  the  devil,  for 
their  contumacy  and  contempt.  He  also  commanded  the  bishops  and 
curates  to  publish  it  abroad  over  all  the  whole  realm,  to  the  terror  of 
The,      all  his  subjects.    The  said  Simon  and  Gervais  laughed  him  to  scorn, 

pope's  o  i  o  ^  7 

curse  and  derided  much  his  doings  in  that  behalf,  saying,  that  for  the  just 
toUScorn.  title  of  Louis,  they  had  appealed  to  the  general  council  at  Rome.1 

The  magistrates  and  citizens  of  London  did,  likewise,  vilipend  and 
disdainfully  mock  all  that  the  pope  had  there  commanded  and  done ; 
and,  in  spite  both  of  him  and  his  legate,  they  kept  company  with 
them  that  were  excommunicated,  both  at  table  and  at  church  ;  showing 
themselves,  thereby,  as  open  contemners  both  of  him  and  his  laws. 
Louis,  at  London,  taking  himself  for  king,  constituted  Simon  Langton 
for  his  high  chancellor,  and  Gervais  Hobruge  for  his  chief  preacher ; 
by  whose  daily  preachings  (as  well  the  barons  as  the  citizens  them- 
selves being  excommunicated)  he  caused  all  the  church  doors  to  be 
opened,  and  the  service  to  be  sung,  and  the  said  Louis  was  in  all 
Pan-      points  fit  for  their  hands.    About  this  time  Pandulph,  the  cardinal, 
the  pope's  Was  collecting  the  Peter-pence,  that  old  pillage  of  the  pope,  taking 
Sad?01'  great  pains  therein ;  and  for  his  great  labours  in  those  affairs  of  holy 
Norwkrf  cnurcn'  an(^      °ther  great  miracles  besides,  he  was  then  made  bishop 
of  Norwich,  to  the  augmenting  of  his  dignity  and  expenses. 

It  chanced,  about  this  time,  that  the  viscount  of  Melun,  a  very 
noble  man  of  the  realm  of  France,  who  came  thither  with  Prince 
Louis,  fell  deadly  sick  in  London,  and  being  moved,  in  conscience,  to 


(1)  Radulphus  Niger,  cap.  43,  44. 
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call  certain  of  the  English  barons  unto  him,  such  as  were  there  John. 
appointed  to  the  custody  of  that  city,  said  unto  them :  "  I  lament  "aTdT 
your  sorrowful  case,  and  pity,  with  my  heart,  the  destruction  that  is  1216. 
coming  towards  you  and  your  country.1    The  dangerous  snares,  which  The  grea« 
are  prepared  for  your  utter  confusion,  are  hidden  from  you ;  you  do  J™"-  f 
not  behold  them  ;  but  take  you  heed  of  them  in  time.    Prince  Louis  God  for 
hath  sworn  a  great  oath,  and  sixteen  of  his  earls  and  noblemen  are  of  S  Eng? 
counsel  with  him,  that,  if  he  obtain  the  crown  of  England,  he  will  -and 
banish  all  them  from  service,  and  deprive  them  of  lands  and  goods, 
as  many  as  he  findeth  now  to  go  against  their  liege  king,  and  are 
traitors  to  his  noble  person.    And,  because  you  shall  not  take  this 
tale  for  a  fable,  I  assure  you  on  my  faith,  lying  now  at  the  mercy  of 
God,  that  I  was  one  of  those  who  were  swrorn  to  the  same.    I  have 
great  conscience  thereof,  and,  therefore,  I  give  you  this  warning.  I 
pity  poor  England,  which  hath  been  so  noble  a  region,  that  now  it  is 
come  to  such  extreme  misery."  And  when  he,  with  tears,  had  lamented 
it  a  space,  he  turned  again  unto  them  and  said :  "  My  friends,  I 
counsel  you  earnestly  to  look  to  yourselves,  and  to  provide  the  remedy 
in  time,  lest  it  come  upon  you  unawares :  your  king  for  a  season  hath 
kept  you  under,  but  if  Louis  prevail,  he  will  deprive  you  of  all ;  of 
two  extreme  evils,  choose  the  more  easy,  and  keep  that  secret  which  I 
have  told  you  of  good  will."    With  that  he  gave  over,  and  departed 
this  life. 

When  this  was  once  noised  among  the  barons,  they  were  in  great  Perpiex- 
heaviness,  for  they  saw  themselves  bytrapped  every  way,  and  to  be  in  ^tresis 
exceeding  great  danger.  And  this  daily  augmented  that  fear  which  jJJJSfc 
then  came  upon  them ;  they  were  extremely  hated  of  the  pope  and 
his  legates,  and  every  week  came  upon  them  new  excommunications. 
Daily  detriments  they  had  besides  in  their  possessions  and  goods,  in 
their  lands  and  houses,  corn  and  cattle,  wives  and  children,  so  that 
some  of  them  were  driven  to  such  need,  that  they  wrere  enforced  to 
seek  preys  and  booties  for  sustaining  their  miserable  lives.  For  look, 
whatsoever  Prince  Louis  obtained  by  his  wars,  either  territories  or 
castles,  he  gave  them  all  to  his  Frenchmen,  in  spite  of  their  heads, 
and  said  that  they  were  but  traitors,  like  as  they  had  warning  before ; 
and  this  grieved  them  worst  of  all.  At  last,  perceiving  that  in  seeking 
to  avoid  one  mischief,  they  were  ready  to  fall  into  another  much 
worse,  they  began  to  lay  their  heads  together,  consenting  to  submit 
themselves  wholly,  with  all  humility,  unto  the  mercy  of  their  late 
sovereign  and  natural  liege  lord,  King  John  ;  and,  as  they  were  some- 
what in  doubt  of  their  lives  for  the  treason  before  committed,  many 
of  the  friends  of  those  who  were  of  most  credit  with  him,  made  suit 
for  them  ;  so  that  a  great  number  of  them  were  pardoned,  after 
instant  and  great  suit  made  for  them.  I  here  omit  his  recovery  of 
Rochester  castle  and  city,  with  many  other  dangerous  adventures 
against  the  aforesaid  Louis,  both  at  London,  York,  Lincoln,  Win- 
chester, Norwich,  and  other  places,  as  things  not  pertaining  to  my 
purpose.    And  now  I  return  to  my  matter  again. 

Into  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  he  consequently  journeyed,  with  a  very 
strong  army  of  men,  and  there  with  great  mischief  he  afflicted  them, 
because  they  had  given  place  and  wrere  sworn  to  his  enemies.  After 

(1)  Matth.  Paris  ;  Radul.  Niger,  cap.  47 
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John,    that,  he  despoiled  the  abbeys  of  Peterborough  and  Crowland,  for  the 
A  D    great  treasons  which  they  also  had  wrought  against  him  ;  and  so  he 
1216.  departed  from  thence  into  Lincolnshire. 
Pope  in-      In  this  year,  a.d.  1216,  about  the  seventeenth  day  of  July,  died 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  was  buried  in  a  city  called  Perugia,  in  Italy  ; 
SIT  whither  he  had  travelled  to  make  a  peace  between  the  Genoese  and 
Pisans,  for  his  own  commodity  and  advantage.    After  him,  anon, 
succeeded  one  Centius,  otherwise  called  Honorius  III.,  a  man  of 
very  great  age ;  yet  lived  he,  in  the  papacy,  ten  years  and  a  half, 
and  more.    When  this  was  once  known  in  England,  all  those  greatly 
rejoiced  who  were  King  John's  enemies,  especially  the  priests ;  yet 
had  they  small  cause,  as  will  appear  hereafter.    They  noised  it  all 
the  realm  over,  that  this  new  pope  would  set  up  a  new  order,  and  not 
rule  all  things  as  the  other  pope  did  ;  thinking,  thereby,  that  he  would 
have  done  all  things  to  their  commodity,  but  they  found  it  otherwise. 
For  he  made  all  those  who  were  excommunicated,  pay  double  and 
treble,  ere  they  could  be  restored  again  to  their  former  livings. 
King         And,  in  the  self-same  year,  as  King  John  was  come  to  Swineshead 
poisoned  abbey,  not  far  from  Boston,  he  rested  there  two  days ;  where,  as 
monk.     most  writers  testify,  he  was  most  traitorously  poisoned  by  a  monk  of 
that  abbey,  of  the  sect  of  the  Cistercians,  or  St.  Bernard's  brethren, 
called  Simon  of  Swineshead.  As  concerning  the  noble  personage  of 
this  prince,  this  witness  giveth  Roger  Hoveden  thereon :  "  Doubt- 
less, 1  saith  he,  "  King  John  was  a  mighty  prince,  but  not  so  fortunate 
as  many  were ;  not  altogether  unlike  to  Marius,  the  noble  Roman, 
he  tasted  of  fortune  both  ways  ;  bountiful  in  mercy ;  in  wars  sometime 
he  won,  sometime  again  he  lost."    "  He  was  also  very  bounteous 
and  liberal  unto  strangers,  but  of  his  own  people,  for  their  daily 
treason's  sake,  he  was  a  great  oppressor,  so  that  he  trusted  more  to 
foreigners  than  to  them.'"1 

Among  other  divers  and  sundry  conditions  belonging  to  this  king, 
one  there  was,  which  is  not  in  him  to  be  reprehended,  but  commended 
rather ;  for  that,  being  far  from  the  superstition  which  kings  at  that 
time  were  commonly  subject  to,  he  regarded  not  the  popish  mass,  as 
in  certain  chronicles  writing  of  him  may  be  collected ;  for  this  I  find 
testified  of  him  by  Matthew  Paris :  that  the  king,  once  upon  a  time, 
in  his  hunting,  coming  where  a  very  fat  stag  was  cut  up  and  opened 
King      (or  how  the  hunters  term  it,  I  cannot  tell),  the  king  beholding  the 
rideth6"  fatness  and  the  liking  of  the  stag :  "  See,"  saith  he,  "  how  easily  and 
the  mass  nappj]y  fte  nath  lived,  and  yet  for  all  that,  he  never  heard  any  mass.1'' 
It  is  recorded  and  found  in  the  chronicle  of  William  Caxton, 
called  "  Fructus  temporum,"  and  in  the  seventh  book,  that  the 
aforesaid  monk  Simon,  being  much  offended  with  certain  talk  that  the 
king  had  at  his  table,  concerning  Louis,  the  French  king's  son,  who 
then  had  entered  and  usurped  upon  him,  did  cast,  in  his  wicked  heart, 
how  he  most  speedily  might  bring  him  to  his  end.    And,  first  of  all, 
he  counselled  with  his  abbot,  showing  him  the  whole  matter,  and 
wo  be  to  what  he  was  minded  to  do.    He  alleged  for  himself  the  prophecy  of 
can  good  Caiaphas  (John  xi.),  saying,  "  It  is  better  that  one  man  die,  than 
*vii,  and  all  the  people  should  perish."    "  I  am  well  contented,"  saith  he, 
"  to  lose  my  life,  and  so  become  a  martyr,  that  I  may  utterly  destroy 

(1)  Ex  chronico  cui  titulus  "  Eulcgium." 
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this  tyrant.1"'    With  that  the  abbot  did  weep  for  gladness,  and  much  John. 
commended  his  fervent  zeal,  as  he  took  it.    The  monk,  then,  being  ^.D. 
absolved  beforehand  of  his  abbot  for  doing  this  act,  went  secretly  1216. 
into  the  backside  of  the  garden,  and  finding  there  a  most  venomous  S;mon 
toad,  he  so  pricked  him  and  pressed  him  with  his  penknife,  that  he  ^JJJJJJ 
made  him  vomit  all  the  poison  that  was  within  him.    This  done,  he  by  his 
conveyed  it  into  a  cup  of  wine,  and  with  a  smiling  and  nattering  poisoning 
countenance  he  said  thus  to  the  king :  "  If  it  shall  like  your  princely  his  king- 
majesty,  here  is  such  a  cup  of  wine  as  ye  never  drank  better  before, 
in  all  your  lifetime ;  I  trust  this  wassail  shall  make  all  England 
glad;11  and,  with  that,  he  drank  a  great  draught  thereof,  the  king 
pledging  him.    The  monk  anon  after  went  to  the  farmary,  and  there  Dieth  of 
died,  his  entrails  gushing  out  of  his  body,  and  had  continually  from  p0iSon.n 
thenceforth  three  monks  to  sing  mass  for  his  soul,  confirmed  by  their 
general  chapter.    What  became,  after  that,  of  King  John,  ye  shall 
know  right  well  in  the  process  following.    I  would  ye  did  mark  well 
the  wholesome  proceedings  of  these  holy  votaries,  how  virtuously  they 
obey  their  king,  whom  God  hath  appointed,  and  how  religiously  they 
bestow  their  confessions,  absolutions,  and  masses. 

The  king,  within  a  short  space  after,  feeling  great  grief  in  his  body, 
asked  for  Simon,  the  monk ;  and  answer  was  made  that  he  was 
departed  this  life.    "  Then  God  have  mercy  upon  me,11  said  he,  "I 
suspected  as  much,  after  he  had  said  that  all  England  should  thereof 
be  glad;  he  meant,  now  I  perceive,  those  of  his  own  generation.11 
With  that  he  commanded  his  chariot  to  be  prepared,  for  he  was  not 
able  to  ride.    So  went  he  from  thence  to  Sleaford  castle,  and  from  Death  of 
thence  to  Newark-on-Trent,  and  there,  within  less  than  three  days,  fjgf> 
he  died.    Upon  his  death-bed  he  much  repented  his  former  life,  and 
forgave  all  them,  with  a  pitiful  heart,  that  had  done  him  injury; 
desiring  that  his  elder  son,  Henry,  might  be  admonished  by  his  a  prince 
example,  and  learn  by  his  misfortunes  to  be  natural,  favourable,  Jjjgj 
gentle,  and  loving  to  his  native  people.     When  his  body  was  to  Ms 
embalmed  and  spiced,  as  the  manner  is  of  kings,  his  bowels  or  subjects 
entrails  were  buried  at  Croxton  abbey,  which,  was  held  by  the  sect 
of  Premonstratenses,  or  canons  of  St.  Norbert.    His  hired  soldiers,  King 
both  Englishmen  and  strangers,  were  still  about  him,  and  followed 
his  corpse  triumphantly  in  their  armour,  till  they  came  to  the  cathedral 
church  of  Worcester,  and  there  honourably  was  he  buried  by  Silvester, 
the  bishop,  betwixt  St.  Oswald  and  St.  Wolstan,  two  bishops  of  that 
church.    He  died  a.d.  1216,  the  nineteenth  day  of  October,  after 
he  had  reigned  in  such  calamity,  by  the  subtile  contrivance  of  his 
clergy,  eighteen  years  and  six  months  and  odd  days.    Now,  as  soon 
as  King  John  was  dead  and  buried  (as  is  said  before),  the  princes, 
lords,  and  barons,  as  many  as  were  of  his  part,  as  well  of  strangers  as 
of  them  that  were  born  here,  by  counsel  of  the  legate  Gualo,  gathered 
themselves  together,  and  all  with  one  consent  proclaimed  Henry,  his 
son,  for  their  king.    Of  him  more  shall  follow  (the  Lord  willing) 
hereafter. 

Many  opinions  are  among  the  chroniclers  of  the  death  of  King  comra- 
J ohn.  Some  of  them  do  write  that  he  died  of  sorrow  and  heaviness  opifis 
of  heart,  as  Polydore ;  some  of  surfeiting  in  the  night,  as  Radulphus  •JJ'JJJ" 
Niger ;  some  of  a  bloody  flux,  as  Roger  Hoveden ;  some  of  a  end. 
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John,  burning  ague,  some  of  a  cold  sweat,  some  of  eating  apples,  sonic  of 
A  D    eating  pears,  some  of  plums,  &c. 

1216.  Thus  you  see  what  variety  is  among  the  writers  concerning  the 
~"  death  of  this  King  John.  Of  which  writers,  although  the  most  agree 
in  this,  that  he  was  poisoned  by  the  monk  above  named,  yet  Matthew 
Paris, 1  something  differing  from  the  others,  writeth  thus  concerning 
his  death  :  that  he,  going  from  Lynn  to  Lincolnshire,  and  there  hearing 
of  the  loss  of  his  carriage  and  of  his  treasures  upon  the  washes,  gave 
way  to  great  heaviness  of  mind,  insomuch  that  he  fell  thereby  into  a 
fervent  fever,  being  at  the  abbey  of  Swineshead.  This  ague  he  also 
increased,  through  evil  surfeiting  and  naughty  diet,  by  eating  peaches 
and  drinking  new  ciser,  or,  as  we  call  it,  cider.  Thus,  being  sick,  he 
was  carried  from  thence  to  the  castle  of  Sleaford,  and  from  thence  to 
the  castle  of  Newark ;  where,  calling  for  Henry,  his  son,  he  gave  to 
him  the  succession  of  his  crown  and  kingdom,  writing  to  all  his 
lords  and  nobles  to  receive  him  for  their  king.  Shortly  after, 
in  the  night  following  St.  Luke's  day,  he  departed  this  life,  and  was 
buried  at  Worcester. 
Another  In  Gisburn  I  find  otherwise,  who,  dissenting  from  others,  saith, 
ofSg  that  he  was  poisoned  with  a  dish  of  pears,  which  the  monk  had 
death*  prepared  for  the  king,  therewith  to  poison  him ;  who,  asking  the  king 
whether  he  would  taste  of  his  fruit,  and  being  bid  to  bring  them  in, 
according  to  the  king"^  bidding,  so  he  did.  At  the  bringing  in 
whereof  (saith  the  story)  the  precious  stones  about  the  king  began  to 
sweat ;  insomuch  that  the  king  misdoubting  some  poison,  demanded, 
of  the  monk,  what  he  had  brought.  He  said,  of  his  fruit,  and  that 
very  good ;  the  best  that  ever  he  did  taste.  "  Eat,"  said  the  king. 
And  he  took  one  of  the  pears,  which  he  did  know,  and  did  eat.  Also, 
being  bid  to  take  another,  he  did  eat  that  likewise,  savourily,  and  so 
likewise  the  third.  Then  the  king,  refraining  no  longer,  took  one  of 
the  poisoned  pears,  and  was  therewith  poisoned,  as  is  before  narrated.2 
The  first  In  the  reign  of  this  King  John,  the  citizens  of  London  first 
Loandon°f  obtained  of  the  king  to  choose  yearly  a  mayor.  In  this  reign  also 
the  bridge  of  London  was  first  builded  of  stone,  which  before  was  of 
wood.3 


HENRY  THE  THIRD.4 


A.D.  After  King  John  had  reigned,  as  some  say,  seventeen  years,  or 
1216-  as  others  say,  though  falsely,  nineteen  years,  he  was,  as  is  above 
stated,  poisoned,  and  died.  This  king  left  behind  him  four  sons  and 
three  daughters ;  the  first,  Henry ;  the  second,  Richard,  who  was  earl 
of  Cornwall;  the  third,  William  of  Valentia;  the  fourth, Guy de 
Lusignan:  he  had  also  another  son,  who  afterwards  was  made  bishop. 
Of  his  daughters,  the  first  was  Isabella,  married  afterward  to  Frederic, 
the  emperor;  the  second,  named  Elenor,  was  married  to  William, 
earl  marshal;  the  third,  to  Mountfort,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  &c. 
Another  story  saith,  that  he  had  but  two  daughters,  Isabella  and 


S*e  (i)  Matth.  Paris,  in  Vita  Johannis  Regis.  (2)  Ex  Hist.  Gualt.  Gisburn.  (3)  Rastal. 
Appendix.      (4)  Edition  1563,  p.  72.    Ed.  1583,  p.  257.    Ed.  1596,  p.  234.    Ed.  1684,  vol.i.  p.  290.— Ed 
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Elenor,  or,  as  another  calleth  her,  Joan,  who  was  afterwards  queen  of  ff««r» 
Scotland.1   _ 


This  King  John  being  deceased,  who  had  many  enemies  both  of 
earls  and  barons,  and  especially  of  the  popish  clergy,  Henry,  the  1216, 
eldest  son,  was  then  of  the  age  of  nine  years,  at  which  time,  most  of 
the  lords  of  England  did  adhere  to  Ludovic,  or  Louis,  the  French 
king's  son,  whom  they  had  sent  for  before,  in  displeasure  of  King 
John,  to  be  their  king,  and  had  sworn  to  him  their  allegiance.  Then 
William,  earl  Marshal,  a  nobleman,  and  of  great  authority,  and  a 
grave  and  sound  counsellor,  friendly  and  quietly  called  unto  him 
divers  earls  and  barons,  and  taking  this  Henry,  the  young  prince, 
son  of  King  John,  setteth  him  before  them,  using  these  words  : 
"  Behold,"  saith  he,  "  right  honourable  and  well-beloved,  although  saying 
we  have  persecuted  the  father  of  this  young  prince2  for  his  evil  Marshal, 
demeanour,  and  worthily ;  yet  this  young  child,  whom  here  ye  see 
before  you,  as  he  is  in  years  tender,  so  is  he  pure  and  innocent  from 
these  his  fathers  doings  :  wherefore,  inasmuch  as  every  man  is  charged 
only  with  the  burden  of  his  own  works  and  transgressions,  neither 
shall  the  child,  as  the  scripture  teacheth  us,  bear  the  iniquity  of  his 
father ;  we  ought,  therefore,  of  duty  and  conscience,  to  pardon  this 
young  and  tender  prince,  and  take  compassion  of  his  age,  as  ye  see. 
And  now,  forasmuch  as  he  is  the  king's  natural  and  eldest  son,  and 
must  be  our  sovereign  and  king,  and  successor  of  this  kingdom,  come, 
and  let  us  appoint  him  our  king  and  governor,  and  let  us  remove 
from  us  this  Louis,  the  French  king's  son,  and  suppress  his  people, 
which  is  a  confusion  and  a  shame  to  our  nation ;  and  the  yoke  of  our 
servitude  let  us  cast  off  from  our  shoulders."  To  these  words  spake 
and  answered  the  earl  of  Chester :  "  And  by  what  reason  or  right,"  Av^<nx. 
said  he,  "  can  we  so  do,  seeing  we  have  called  him  hither,  and  have 
sworn  to  him  our  fealty  ?" 

Whereunto  the  earl  Marshal  inferred  again,  and  said :  "  Good 
right  and  reason  we  have,  and  ought  of  duty  to  do  no  less ;  for  that 
he,  contrary  to  our  mind  and  calling,  hath  abused  our  affiance  and 
fealties.  Truth  it  is  we  called  him,  and  meant  to  prefer  him  to  be 
our  chieftain  and  governor ;  but  he,  eftsoons,  surprised  in  pride,  hath 
contemned  and  despised  us  :  and,  if  we  shall  so  suffer  him,  he  will 
subvert  and  overthrow  both  us  and  our  nation,  and  so  shall  we  remain 
a  spectacle  of  shame  to  all  men,  and  be  as  outcasts  to  all  the  world." 

At  these  words  all  they,  as  inspired  from  above,  cried  all  together 
with  one  voice,  "  Be  it  so,  he  shall  be  our  king."    And  so  the  day 
was  appointed  for  his  coronation,  which  was  the  day  of  Simon  and 
Jude,  a.  d.  1216.     This  coronation  was  kept,  not  at  Westminster,  King 
forasmuch  as  Westminster  the  same  time  was  holden  of  the  French-  [J®nry 
men,  but  at  Gloucester,  the  safest  place  (as  was  thought)  at  that  time  crowned, 
in  the  realm,3  by  Gualo,  the  pope's  legate,  through  counsel  of  all 
the  lords  and  barons  that  held  with  his  father,  King  John ;  to 
wit,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  bishop  of  Bath,  the  bishop  of 
Chester,4  and  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  Ranulph,  earl  of  Chester, 
William  Mareschall,  earl-marshal  and  earl  of  Pembroke,  William,  earl 

(1)  Ex  Chroni  o  vetusto  Angliae.    [See  Appendix.] 

(2)  Truly  said,  that  you  persecuted  him,  for  persecutors  ye  were  of  a  true  man,  and  your  own 
natural  king.    But  well  might  England  cry  out  upon  your  blind  guides  and  setters  on. 

(3)  Ex  Chron.  Gisburn.  (4)  i.e.  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry:  see  pp.  385,  386,  643.— Ed. 
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wemy  Ferrers,  William  de  Briwere,  and  Savaric  de  Malo-leone  [Mauleon]. 

-   These  were  at  the  crowning  of  the  king  at  Gloucester.    Many  other 

A.D.   lords  and  barons  there  were,  who  as  yet  held  with  Louis,  the  French 

J  216'  king's  son,  to  whom  they  had  done  their  homage  before.  *1For 
that  only  cause  was  King  John  then  buried  at  Worcester,  and  not 
by  testament ;  for  that  place  of  the  realm,  in  those  days,  appeared 
most  sure  and  safe,  where  they,  who  were  friends  to  the  crown, 
might  best  deliberate  with  themselves  what  was  best  to  be  done 
in  that  matter.  So  went  they  from  thence  to  the  town  of  Glou- 
cester, with  William  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  there  was  he 
anointed  and  crowned  king  by  the  legate  Gualo,  assisted  by  Peter, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Jocelin,  the  bishop  of  Bath,  with  others 
who  were  then  in  the  realm,  and  called  Henry  III. ;  and  this 
was  done  on  the  feastful  day  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude.  The  court 
of  Rome,  at  that  time,  not  being  too  slack  in  their  affairs,  sent  hither 
with  all  speed,  commanding  them  that  they  should  mightily  stand  by 
the  young  king,  then  being  not  fully  ten  years  of  age,  and  to  defend 
England  with  armour  and  his  thundering  curses,  as  holy  church's 
patrimony,  against  Louis  and  his  accomplices;  and  then  the  new  pope, 

Apvendi*  Honorius  III.,  not  only  confirmed  his  legate  Gualo,  but  also  com- 
mitted to  his  discretion  all  that  appertained  to  that  office  of  his,  no 
appellations  to  the  contrary  admitted.  Upon  this  authority  the 
legate  being  bold,  compelled  the  prelates  of  England  to  be  sworn 
true  to  the  young  king ;  and  those  that  refused  to  take  that  oath  he 
punished  very  sore.  And  Peter,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  not 
all  behind  in  that  commission  for  his  part,  but  brought  a  grievous 
tallage  upon  the  beneficed  men  and  priests  of  his  diocese,  to  help 
the  king  in  his  wars  against  Louis ;  which  was  not  all  amiss.  Such 
as  were  great  beneficed  priests,  and  might  well  pay,  the  said  Gualo 
reserved  to  his  own  authority,  and  for  great  sums  of  money  at  the 
latter  dispensed  with  them.  Some  that  were  obstinate  and  froward 
he  disgraded  ;  some  he  excommunicated,  and  sent  to  Rome  for  their 
absolutions ;  not  leaving  one  priest  unpunished,  that  had  taken 
part  with  Louis,  having  every  where  his  searchers  and  spies  to  find 
them  out.* 

Immediately  after  the  crowning  of  this  king,  he  held  a  council  at 
Bristol,  at  St.  Martin's  feast ;  where  were  assembled  eleven  bishops 
of  England  and  Wales,  with  divers  earls,  barons,  and  knights  of 
England,  all  of  whom  did  swrear  fealty  to  the  king.    After  homage 
thus  done  to  the  king,  the  legate  Gualo  interdicted  Wales,  because 
they  held  with  the  aforesaid  Louis  ;  and  also  the  barons  and  all 
others,  as  many  as  gave  help  or  counsel  to  Louis ;  or  any  others 
that  moved  or  stirred  any  war  against  King  Henry,  the  new  king, 
he  accursed  them.    All  which  notwithstanding,  the  said  Louis  did 
not  cease,  but  first  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Dover  fifteen  days. 
Berkham-  When  he  could  not  prevail  there,  he  took  the  castle  of  Berkham- 
stead  and  stead,  and  also  the  castle  of  Hertford,  doing  much  harm  in  the 
fakenby  counties,  by  spoiling  and  robbing  the  people,  where  he  went :  by 
Louis'     reason  whereof,  the  lords  and  commons,  who  held  with  the  king, 
assembled  themselves  together  to  drive  Louis  and  his  men  out  of 
tfie  land.   But  some  of  the  barons,  with  the  Frenchmen,  in  the  mean 

(I)  This  paragraph  is  from  the  Edition  of  1563  p.  69,  *  I.  v. — Ed. 
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season  went  to  Lincoln  and  took  the  city,  and  held  it  for  the  use  of  Henry 
Louis.    This  being  known,  eftsoons  a  great  power  on  the  king's  part 


made  thither,  as  Ranulph,  earl  of  Chester,  William  Mareschall,  earl  of  A.D. 
Pembroke,  William  de  Briwere,  and  the  earl  Ferrers,  with  many  1217 
other  lords,  and  gave  battle  unto  Louis  and  his  party;  so  that  in  conclu-  Lincoln 
sion  Louis  lost  the  field,  and  of  his  side  was  slain  the  earl  of  Perche ;  S°en 
Saer  de  Quincy,  earl  of  Winchester,  Henry  de  la  Bohun,  earl  of  Here-  'May' 
ford,  and  Sir  Robert  le  Fitz- Walter,  with  divers  other  more,  were  taken  ^sl 
prisoners.    Whereupon  Louis  for  succour  fled  to  London,  causing  the  Appendix 
gates  there  to  be  shut  and  kept,  waiting  there  for  more  succour  out  of 
r  ranee.    As  soon  as  the  king  had  knowledge  of  this,  immediately 
he  sent  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  the  city,  willing  them  to 
surrender  them  and  their  city  to  him,  as  their  chief  lord  and  king ; 
promising  to  grant  to  them  again  all  their  franchises  and  liberties,  as 
in  times  past,  and  to  confirm  the  same  by  his  great  charter  and  seal. 
In  the  mean  time,  on  Bartholomew  eve,  Eustace,  a  French  monk,  Apfemux 
accompanied  with  many  other  lords  and  nobles  of  France,  came  with 
a  grand  power,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  ships,  to  aid  and  assist 
the  said  Louis ;  who,  before  they  arrived,  were  encountered  upon  the 
seas  by  Richard,  King  John's  bastard  son ;  who,  having  no  more  but  a  noble 
eighteen  ships  to  keep  the  cinque  ports,  set  eagerly  upon  them,  and,  JyJSg 
through  God's  grace,  overcame  them,  where  presently  he  smote  off  g™ce 
the  head  of  Eustace  :  the  rest  of  the  French  lords,  to  the  number  of  king 
ten,  he  brought  with  him  to  the  land,  where  he  imprisoned  them  in  son1.11  s 
the  castle  of  Dover,  and  slew  almost  all  the  men  that  came  with 
them,  and  sunk  their  ships  in  the  sea ;  only  fifteen  ships,  say  some 
of  my  stories,  escaped  away.    Ludovic,  or  Louis,  hearing  of  this  loss 
of  his  ships  and  men,  and  misdoubting  his  own  life  for  the  great 
mischief  he  had  done  to  the  realm,  sought  means  by  Gualo,  and 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  other  lords,  to  be  at  accord  Ag%,ix 
with  the  king.    With  whom,  at  length,  it  was  so  concluded  and 
agreed,  that,  for  his  costs  and  expenses,  he  should  have  a  thousand 
pounds  of  silver  given.    Matthew  Paris  speaketh  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  which  he  borrowed  of  the  Londoners,  that  he  should  depart 
the  realm,  never  to  return  into  England  again,  neither  he  nor  any 
of  his.1 

This  being  done,  he,  with  all  the  other  barons  that  took  his  part,  Louis,  the 
was  assoiled  of  Gualo,  the  legate  ;  and  thus  peace  being  confirmed  at  Xjmgt 
Merton,  Louis  took  his  leave,  and  being  brought  honourably  to  the 
sea  with  the  bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  bishops,  earls  and  out  of 
barons,  he  returned  home  into  France.  Englsae"d' 

And  here,  saith  Gisburn,  that  was  truly  verified  which  was  before 
spoken  of  the  French  king,  the  father  of  Louis.  At  the  time  the  said 
Louis  was  in  England,  his  father,  the  French  king,  demanded  of  his 
messengers  coming  into  France,  where  his  son  was.  They  replied, 
"  at  Stamford."  And,  on  his  asking  again,  whether  his  son  had  got 
the  castle  of  Dover,  they  said,  "  No."  Then  the  father  swearing 
by  the  arm  of  St.  James  :  "  My  son,"  quoth  he,  "  hath  not  one  foot 
in  England ;"  as,  afterwards,  well  proved  true.2 

But  the  chief  help  that  repelled  Louis  and  the  Frenchmen  out  of 
thp  realm,  and  that  most  preferred  King  John's  son  to  the  crown, 

(I)  Ex  Matth.  Paris.  (2)  Ex  Gualter.  Gisburn. 
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Henry  was  tlie  singular  working  of  God's  hand,  whereof  mention  was  made 

 !  before  :  which  was  through  the  confession  of  a  certain  gentleman  of 

AD.  the  French  host  (as  Florilegus  doth  testify),  who,  lying  sore  sick 
i_2ill_  at  the  point  of  death,  and  seeing  no  hope  to  escape,  was  touched  in 
Appendix,  conscience  for  danger  of  his  soul's  health,  openly  to  confess  and  utter, 
to  the  barons  of  England,  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  Frenchmen  to 
do  ;  who  had  conspired  and  sworn  together  among  themselves,  with 
a  privy  compaction,  that  so  soon  as  they  subdued  the  land,  they 
should  thrust  all  the  chiefs  and  nobles  thereof  into  perpetual  exile  out 
An  admo-  0f  the  realm,  whereout  they  should  never  return  again.    This,  cominar 

mtion  to  ,  r>ii  •        •  i  1  •  t  P 

English-  to  the  ears  ot  the  barons,  as  is  said,  gave  them  to  consider  more  with 
STdmit  themselves,  whereby  many  of  them  were  the  more  willing  to  leave 
mifi11  Louis,  and  apply  to  their  natural  king  and  prince ;  which,  no  less, 
into  the  may  also  be  an  admonition  to  all  times  and  ages  for  Englishmen  to 
!eam'     take  heed,  and  not  to  admit  or  to  place  foreign  rulers  in  the  realm, 

lest,  perhaps,  it  follow  that  they  be  displaced  themselves. 
a  bad        After  the  happy  departure  of  Louis  and  his  Frenchmen  out  of  the 
bbweth^  land,  a.d.  1217,  whereby  the  state  of  this  realm,  long  vexed  before, 
profit"1    was  now  somewnat  more  quieted ;  immediately  Gualo,  the  legate, 
looking  to  his  harvest,  directeth  forth  inquisitors  through  every  shire 
to  search  out  all  such  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  canons,  and  secular 
priests,  of  what  order  or  degree  soever  they  were,  who,  with  any 
succour  or  counsel,  did  either  help,  or  else  consent  unto  Louis ;  for  all 
these  were  exempted  out  of  the  charter  of  pardon  and  absolution 
made  before,  between  the  king  and  Louis.    By  reason  of  this,  no 
small  gain  grew  to  the  pope  and  the  cardinal,  for  all  such  were  either 
put  out  of  their  livings  and  sent  up  to  the  pope,  or  else  were  fain  to 
biSpof  ^ne  swee^y  f°r  them.    Among  whom  (besides  a  great  number  of 
Lincoln,  other  clerks,  both  religious  and  secular)  was  Hugh,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
ethhS1    who,  for  the  recovery  of  his  bishopric,  disbursed  one  thousand  marks 
fo?ho°neric  ^°  ^ne  P°Pe5  an(i  one  hundred  marks  to  the  aforesaid  Gualo,  the 
thousand  legate,  who  now  (as  Paris  recordeth)  by  this  time  had  gathered  in  a 
marks,  crQp  Q£        which  he  did  never  sow.1 

Death  of      About  this  season,  or  not  much  before,  died  Pope  Innocent  III., 
nocentn~  m  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  popedom,  to  whose  custody  Frederic, 
IIL       the  nephew  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  being  yet  young,  was  committed 
Appendix,  by  the  empress  his  mother,  of  whom  more  shall  follow  (the  Lord 
willing)  hereafter.  After  this  Innocent  succeeded  Pope  Honorius  IIL, 
who,  writing  to  young  King  Henry  in  a  special  letter,  exhorteth  him 
to  the  love  of  virtue,  and  to  the  fear  of  God ;  namely,,  to  be  circum- 
spect with  what  familiars  and  resort  he  acquainted  himself ;  but 
principally,  above  all  other  things,  he  admonisheth  him  to  reverence 
the  church,  which  is  the  spouse  of  Christ,  and  to  honour  the  minis- 
ters thereof,  in  whom  Christ  himself,  saith  he,  is  both  honoured  or 
despised. — And  this  seemeth  the  chiefest  article  of  that  his  writing 
to  him.2 

taisetrofnge     ^  ^n*s  P°Pe  Honorius  the  abbot  of  Ursperg  (who  lived  in  the 
Pope  Ho-  same  time)  reporteth  a  strange  wonder,  more  strange  peradventure 
rt0beUtrue.  than  credible  ;  which  is  this  :  Honorius  being  priest  in  Rome  (whose 
name  was  then  Centius)  and  procurator  to  Jacinth,  a  cardinal  so 
it  befel,  that  his  master  sent  him  abroad  about  Rome,  to  borrow  and 

(1)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  in  Vita  Reg.  Henr.  III.  (2)  Ex  Matth.  Taris. 
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procure  money  for  him  against  his  journey  into  Spain  ;  for  Pope  Henry 

Clement  then  intended  to  send  this  Jacinth,  as  his  legate,  into  Spain.  ! — 

As  this  Centius  was  walking  by  himself,  all  sad  and  solicitous  to  speed  A- 
his  master's  message,  there  cometh  to  him  a  certain  aged  and  reverend  1218, 
father,  and  asketh  him,  what  cause  he  had  to  walk  so  heavily  and 
carefully  ?  To  whom  he  answered  again,  and  signified  the  occasion 
of  the  business  that  he  then  had  to  do.  Then  the  old  father  said 
to  him,  "  Go  and  return  home  again,  for  thy  master,"  saith  he, 
u  shall  not,  at  this  time,  go  to  Spain."  "  How  so,"  quoth  the  other ; 
"  how,  is  that  true?"  u  As  true,"  saith  he,  "as  it  is  certain  that 
the  pope  shall  die,  and  thy  master  shall  be  pope  after  him."  Centius, 
thinking  that  to  be  unlikely,  said,  "  He  could  not  believe  that  to  be 
true."  To  whom  the  other  inferreth  again,  "  So  know  this,"  said 
he,  "  to  be  as  certain,  as  it  is  true  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  this 
day,  is  taken  of  the  Saracens,  and  shall  not  be  recovered  again  from 
them  before  the  time  of  thy  papacy."  And  thus  speaking,  he  vaded 
suddenly  away.1  All  this,  saith  the  same  author,  came  afterwards  to 
pass,  and  was  testified  of  the  same  Honorius,  being  pope  afterwards,  Appendix 
in  his  public  sermons  at  Rome.  All  which  I  grant  may  be  ;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding,  this  fabulous  narration  may  be  a  piece  of  the  pope's 
old  practices,  subtilely  invented,  to  drive  men  forth  to  Jerusalem  to 
fight.  Again,  after  Honorius  (when  he  had  governed  ten  years) 
followed  Gregory  IX.,  which  two  popes  were  in  the  time  of  this  King 
Henry  III.  and  of  Frederic  II.  the  emperor;  of  whom  we  mind  (Christ 
willing)  further  to  touch,  after  that  we  shall  have  prosecuted  more 
concerning  the  history  of  King  Henry,  and  matters  of  England. 

After  that,  it  so  pleased  the  merciful  providence  of  Almighty  God 
to  work  this  great  mercy  upon  the  stock  of  King  John  (notwith- 
standing the  unkind  prelates,  with  their  false  prophets,  had  declared 
before,  that  never  any  of  them  should  succeed  in  the  throne  after 
that  king),  and  also  unto  the  whole  commonwealth  of  the  realm,  in 
delivering  them  from  the  dangerous  service  of  Louis,  and  the  afore- 
said Frenchmen.  After  their  departure,  the  following  year,  a.d.  1218, 
which  was  the  second  of  this  king's  reign,  the  Archbishop  Stephen  Appsendi3., 
Langton,  and  the  bishops,  earls,  and  barons,  resorted  to  London 
unto  the  king  at  the  Michaelmas  next  following,  and  there  held  a 
great  parliament,  wherein  were  confirmed  and  granted  by  the  king  all  King 
the  franchises  which  were  made  and  given  by  King  John,  his  father,  Srms 
at  Runnemede,  and  them  he  confirmed  and  ratified  by  his  charter ;  ^eesliber" 
which,  long  time  after  (saith  mine  author)  unto  his  days  did  con-  granted 
tinue,  and  were  holden  in  England.    For  this  cause,  by  the  nobles  John!"8 
and  commons  were  given  and  granted  again  unto  the  king  two 
shillings  for  every  plough-land  throughout  England.    At  this  time 
Hubert  de  Burgh  was  made  chief  justice  of  England,  of  whose  troubles  AppmMx. 
more  is  to  be  said  hereafter.     This  was  the  third  year  of  King 
Henry,and  the  forty-ninth  year  after  the  death  of  Thomas  Becket : 
wherefore  the  said  Becket,  in  the  year  following,  was  taken  up  and  Thomas 
shrined  for  a  new  saint  made  of  an  old  rebel.    Thither  came  such  fhSitd. 
resort  of  people  of  England  and  of  France,  that  the  country  of  Kent 
was  not  sufficient  to  sustain  them.2    About  the  same  time,  Isabella,  Appeenedix_ 
the  king's  mother,  was  married  to  the  earl  of  March ;  and  William 

(1)  Ex  Abbate  Ursperg.  in  Chronico.  (2^  Ex  Historia  D  Scales. 
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Henry   Marshal,  the  good  earl,  who  was  the  governor  of  the  king  and  the 

 _  realm,  died,  not  without  great  lamentation  of  the  people  of  England. 

A.  D.  Then  was  the  king  committed  to  the  government  of  Peter,  bishop 
"l  '  of  Winchester.  This  noble  earl  left  behind  him  five  sons  and  five 
Appendix,  daughters.  ♦'This  year,  which  was  1218  from  Christ's  incarnation, 
Gualo  made  a  general  inquisition,  nigh  all  the  realm  over,  for  them 
who  did  not  observe  the  interdiction  published  for  rebels  in  the  first 
year  of  this  young  king ;  for  whose  transgression,  both  to  priests  and 
monks  he  appointed  divers  and  many  penalties  grievous  ;  some  he 
suspended  from  their  offices,  and  some  he  deprived  of  their  benefices; 
so  that,  as  well  the  unguilty  as  the  guilty  were  compelled  largely  to 
pay.* 

a.d.1219.     In  the  next  year,  a.d.  1219,  it  was  ordained  and  proclaimed 
Aliens    through  all  the  land,  that  all  aliens  and  foreigners  should  depart  the 
manded  realm,  and  not  return  to  the  same  again ;  such  only  excepted  as  used 
England,  traffic  or  trade  of  merchandise  under  the  king's  safe  conduct.  This 
proclamation  was  thought  chiefly  to  be  set  forth  for  this  cause,  to  rid 
See     the  land  of  Foukes  de  Breant,  Philip  de  Marks,  Engelard  de  Ci- 
conia,  William  earl  of  Albemarle,  Robert  de  Vipount,  Brian  de  ITsle, 
Hugh  de  Bailluel,  Roger  de  Gaugi,  with  divers  other  strangers,  who 
kept  castles  and  holds  of  the  king's,  against  his  will.    Of  these,  the 
Rebels    beforenamed  Foukes,  was  the  principal,  who  fortified  and  held  the 
against    cast]e  0f  Bedford,  which  he  had  by  the  gift  of  King  John,  with 
Henry,    might  and  strength  against  the  king  and  his  power,  nearly  the  space 
of  three  months.    Moreover,  he  went  about  to  apprehend  the  king's 
justices,  at  Dunstable ;  but  they,  being  warned  thereof,  escaped,  all 
except  Henry  Braybroke,  whom  he  imprisoned  in  the  said  castle. 
The  king,  hearing  hereof,  and  consulting  with  his  clergy  and  nobles, 
made  his  power  against  the  same  ;  which,  after  long  siege  and  some 
slaughter,  at  length  he  obtained,  and  hanged  almost  all  that  were 
within,  to  the  number  of  ninety-seven;  which  was,  as  Paris  writeth, 
about  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of  his  reign.    Foukes,  at  that  time, 
was  in  Wales  ;  who,  hearing  of  the  taking  of  the  castle,  conveyed 
himself  to  the  church  of  Coventry.    At  length,  submitting  himself 
to  the  king's  mercy,  upon  consideration  of  his  service  done  before  to 
the  king's  father,  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  Eustace, 
bishop  of  London ;  and  afterwards,  being  deprived  of  all  his  goods, 
possessions,  and  tenements,  within  the  realm,  was  forced  to  perpetual 
banishment,  never  to  return  to  England  again. 

Here,  by  the  way,  I  find  it  noted  in  Matthew  Paris,  that  after 
this  aforesaid  Foukes  had  spoiled  and  rased  the  church  of  St.  Paul 
in  Bedford,  for  the  building  up  of  his  castle,  the  abbess  of  Helvestue,2 
hearing  thereof,  caused  the  sword  to  be  taken  from  the  image  of 
St.  Paul  standing  in  the  church,  so  long  as  Foukes  remained 
unpunished.     Afterwards,  hearing  that  he  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  St.  Paul  in  London,  she  caused  the  sword  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  image  again.3 
a.d  1220     About  this  year  the  young  king  was  crowned  the  second  time  at 
"ow?ed  Westminster,  about  which  period  began  the  new  building  of  our 
tne  *e:    Ladv  church  at  Westminster.    Shortly  after  Gualo,  the  legate,  was 

condtime  >>  f  '  0  J 

at  West- 
minster. (1)  For  this  passage  see  Edition  1.563.  p.  70  *  i.  v.-Eb. 

See  (2)  Now  called  Elstow  —  En.  (3)  Matth.  Paris,  in  Vita  Hen.  III. 
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called  home  again  to  Rome  ;  for  the  holy  father  (as  Matthew  Paris  Henry 
reporteth)  being  sick  of  a  spiritual  dropsy,  thought  this  Gualo    I£L  - 
(having  such  large  occupying  in  England,  and  for  so  long  a  time)  AD- 

would  be  able  somewhat  to  cure  his  disease.    **For  that  legate,  1 

by  that  time,  had  well  favouredly  unloden  the  purses  of  the  bene- 
ficed fathers  and  cloisterers.*    And  so  this  Gualo  returned  with 
all  his  bags  well  stuffed,  leaving  Pandulph  behind  him  to  supply 
that  bailiwick  of  his  great  grandfather,  the  pope.    *Hugh  Wells,  Appendix. 
then  bishop  of  Lincoln,  not  long  before,  paid  a  thousand  marks  for 
the  recovery  of  his  office,  and  a  hundred  marks  to  the  legate  for  his 
favour  also  in  that  case  :   other  holy  bishops  and  prelates,  likewise,  Heat,  0r 
were  taught,  by  his  good  example,  to  qualify  that  great  heat,  or  dry  oJyt^irSt 
thirst  of  the  pope  ;  Robert  Curson  at  that  time  being  a  priest  cardinal  pope, 
in  Rome.* 

The  life  and  acts  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  are  partly  described  Deeds 
before,  how  he  intruded  Stephen  Langton,  against  the  king's  will,  into  cries  of 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  stirring  up  also  sixty-four  monks  Sent11 
of  the  same  church  of  Canterbury  privily  to  work  against  the  king.  m« 
Moreover,  how  he  did  excommunicate  the  said  king  as  a  public 
enemy  of  the  church,  so  long  as  the  said  king  withstood  his  tyran- 
nical doings,  putting  him  and  his  whole  kingdom  under  interdiction 
for  the  space  of  six  years  and  three  months,  and  at  length  deposing  Appendix. 
and  depriving  him  of  his  sceptre,  and  keeping  it  in  his  own  hands 
for  five  days.    How  he  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  due  obe- 
dience and  subjection  unto  him.    How  he  gave  away  his  kingdoms 
and  possessions  to  Louis,  the  French  king's  son,  commanding  the 
said  Louis  to  spoil  him  both  of  lands  and  life.   Whereupon  the  king, 
being  forsaken  of  his  nobles,  prelates,  and  commons,  was  forced, 
against  his  will,  to  submit  himself,  and  swear  obedience  to  the 
pope,  paying  him  a  yearly  tribute  of  one  thousand  marks,  for 
receiving  of  his  kingdom  again  ;  whereby  both  he,  and  his  successors 
after  him,  were  vassals  afterwards  unto  the  pope.    These  were  the 
apostolical  acts  of  this  holy  vicar  in  the  realm  of  England.  More- 
over, he  condemned  Almeric,  a  worthy  learned  man  and  a  bishop,  Aimeric 
for  a  heretic,  for  teaching  and  holding  against  images.    Also  he  chSncon- 
condemned  the  doctrine  of  Joachim  the  abbot,  of  whom  we  spake  demned. 
before,  for  heretical.     This  pope  brought  first  into  the  church  the  tithes e 
paying  of  private  tithes ;  he  ordained  the  receiving  once  a  year  at  j£ousht 
Easter ;  unto  the  papal  decretals  he  added  the  decree,  "  Omnes 
utriusque  sexus,"  &c. ;  also  the  reservation  of  the  sacrament,  and  the  Ben  and 
going  with  the  bell  and  light  before  the  sacrament  was  by  him  Thecanon 
appointed.    In  the  said  council  of  Lateran  he  also  ordained  that  the  of  the 
canon  of  the  mass  should  be  received  with  equal  authority  as  though  thorised. 
it  had  proceeded  from  the  apostles  themselves.    He  brought  in  tran-  SSG?" 
substantiation.2  tion- 

Item,  the  said  Innocent  III.  ordained  that  none  should  marry  Marriage 
in  the  third  degree,  but  only  in  the  fourth  degree,  and  so  under.  IhirdW 

The  said  pope  stirred  up  Otho  against  Philip,  the  emperor,  Sen*" 
because  the  said  Philip  was  elected  emperor  against  his  will ;  upon 
the  occasion  whereof  followed  much  war  and  slaughter  in  Germany. 


(1)  For  this,  and  the  sentence  next  but  one,  see  Edition  1563,  p.  70,  *  I.  v.— Ed. 

'2)  See  the  decretals,  titulo,  I.  "De  Summa  Trinit.  et  fide  Catholica,"  cap.  "firmiter  credimus." 
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Henry   And  afterwards,  against  the  said  Otho,  whom  he  had  made  emperor, 
r_he  set  up  Frederic,  king  of  Sicily,  and  caused  the  archbishop  of 


A.  D.  Mayence  to  pronounce  him  excommunicate  in  all  his  titles,  and  to  be 
1220-  deposed  of  his  empire  ;  for  the  which  cause  the  princes  of  Germany 


The  pope  did  invade  his  domains,  spoiling  and  burning  his  possessions.  The 
Lings  and  cause  why  the  pope  so  did  accurse  and  depose  him,  was  that  the  said 
teethe?  Otho  did  take  ancl  0CCUPy  cities,  towns,  and  castles,  which  the  pope 
by  the  appertained  to  him. 

Item,  the  said  pope  ordained,  that  if  any  princes  offended  one 
another,  the  correction  should  appertain  unto  the  pope.     In  the 
of°LaCi!    fourth  council  of  Lateran,  a.  d.  1215,  were  archbishops  and  primates 
teran.     sixty-one,  bishops  four  hundred,  abbots  twelve,  priors  and  con- 
See     ventuals  eight  hundred,  besides  other  ambassadors,  legates,  and  doc- 
Appendt*.        _  an(^  Q£  jawyers  an  innumerable  sort,  &c. 

Martyrs       In  the  history  of  Huldricus  Mutius,  we  read  how,  a.  d.  1212,  in 
this  pope's  time  divers  noblemen  and  others  in  the  country  of  Alsace, 
contrary  to  the  tradition  of  the  Romish  popes,  did  hold  that  every 
day  was  free  for  eating  of  flesh,  so  it  be  done  soberly  ;  also  that  exces- 
day!"  sive  eating  of  fish  was  as  bad  as  excessive  eating  of  flesh ;  also  that 
they  did  wickedly,  who  restrained  priests  and  ministers  from  their 
lawful  wives  ;  for  which  cause  (as  is  in  the  aforesaid  author)  through  the 
means  of  this  Pope  Innocent  III.  and  his  bishops,  a  hundred  of  them 
in  one  day  were  burned  and  martyred  by  the  archbishop  of  Strasburg. 
coiiec-       Nauclerus,  another  historian,  recordeth,  that  the  authors  of  the 
«ons  sent  ga^  doctrme  dwelt  at  Milan,  and  that  the  aforesaid  saints  of  Alsace 

from  the  7 

brethren  used  yearly  to  send  them  a  collection. 

of  AlSclC6 

to  them  In  the  chronicle  of  Waiter  Hemingford,  otherwise  called  Gisburn- 
obserlaD  ensis>  *s  recorded,  that  in  the  days  of  this  King  John  and  Pope  Inno- 
vant      cent,  began  the  two  sects,  or  orders  of  friars,  one  called  4  the  preachers1 


of  Alsace 
to  the 
number 
of  one 
hundred 
burned  in 
one 


friars  be 
gan 


order,  and  black  friars  of  St.  Dominic the  other  called  '  the  mi- 
dppmdiR  norites  of  St.  Francis.**    The  preachers  of  the  black  friars'1  order  began 
from  one  Dominic,  a  Spaniard,  about  the  parts  of  Toulouse,  who, 
after  he  had  laboured  ten  years  in  preaching  against  the  Albigenses,1 
and  such  others  as  did  hold  against  the  church  of  Rome,  afterward 
coming  up  to  the  council  of  Lateran  with  Fulco,  bishop  of  Toulouse, 
desired  of  the  aforesaid  Innocent  III.  to  have  his  order  of  preaching 
friars  confirmed,  which  the  pope  a  great  while  refused  to  grant.  At 
length  he  had  a  dream,  that  the  church  of  Lateran  was  ready  to  fall ; 
which  when  he  beheld,  fearing  and  much  sorrowing  thereat,  cometh  in 
this  Dominic,  who,  with  his  shoulders,  under-propped  the  church,  and 
so  preserved  the  building  thereof  from  falling.    And  right  well  this 
upholders  dream  may  seem  verified,  for  the  friars  have  always  been  the  chief 
of  the      pillars  and  upholders  of  the  pope's  church.    Upon  this,  the  pope, 
chmch.    waking  out  of  his  dream,  called  Dominic  to  him,  and  granted  his 

(1)  It  may  be  proved  from  the  writings  of  Romish  ecclesiastics,  and  from  the  canons 
of  councils,  for  two  hundred  years  before  the  preaching  of  Dominic,  that  religious  doctrines, 
in  opposition  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Latin  church,  prevailed  very  generally  in  the  south 
of  France,  particularly  in  Languedoc,  and  in  that  part  of  it  which  was  called  Albigensium,  or 
Pays  d'Albigeois.  But  the  name  Albigenses,  as  applied  to  designate  the  religious  body  opposed 
to  the  authority  of  the  pope,  does  -not  occur  in  any  document  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  letter  of  Innocent  III.,  to  Simon  de  Montfort,  in 
1215,  is  one  of  the  earliest  authentic  records,  which  gives  the  appellation  Albigenses  to  the 
unhappy  people,  against  whom  papal  vengeance  was  directed  until  they  were  exterminated. 
Peter  of  Vaux  Sernay,  who  had  put  forth  his  work  againtt  the  Albigenses  in  1218,  states,  that  the 
heretics  of  Languedoc  were  usually  called  the  heretics  of  Toulouse  and  Provence,  until  the 
strangers  who  assumed  the  Cross  and  took  up  arms  against  them  in  the  year  1068,  styled  them 
generally  Albigenses  ;  the  diocese  of  Albi  being  the  centre  of  the  heretical  population.  See 
"  Vaissette,  Histoire  Generale  de  Languedoc,"  vol.  iii.  p.  553.  "  Note  surl'origine  du  nom  d'Abi- 
geois."— Ed, 
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petition  :  and  so  came  up  this  wolfish  order  of  the  Dominies.    I  call  Henry 

it  4  wolfish,1  for  his  mother,  when  she  was  great  with  this  Dominic,   — 

dreamed  that  she  had  within  her  a  wolf,  that  had  a  burning  torch  in  jjMjJ- 

its  mouth.    This  dream  the  preachers  of  that  order  do  greatly  ad-   

vance,  and  expound  to  their  order's  glory,  as  well  as  they  can  ;  never- 
theless, howsoever  they  expound  it,  they  can  make  a  wolf  but  a  wolf, 
and  this,  a  wolfish  order.  The  rule  which  they  follow  seemeth  to  be 
taken  out  of  St.  Augustine,  as  who  should  say,  that  Christ's  rule  were 
not  enough  to  make  a  christian  man.  Their  profession  standeth 
upon  three  principal  points,  as  thus  described  :  44  Having  charity, 
holding  humility,  and  possessing  wilful  poverty."1  Their  habit  and 
clothing  is  black. 

The  order  of  the  minors  or  minorite  friars  descended  from  one  Minorite 
Francis,  an  Italian  of  the  city  of  Assisi.  This  Assisian  ass,  who  desSnd- 
I  suppose  was  some  simple  and  rude  idiot,  hearing,  upon  a  time,  how  l^  from 
Christ  sent  forth  his  disciples  to  preach,  thought  to  imitate  the  same  Francis, 
in  himself  and  his  disciples,  and  so  left  off  his  shoes  :  he  had  but  one 
coat,  and  that  of  coarse  cloth.  Instead  of  a  latchet  to  his  shoe,  and 
of  a  girdle,  he  took  about  him  a  hempen  cord,  and  so  he  apparelled 
his  disciples ;  teaching  them  to  fulfil  (for  so  he  speaketh)  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  gospel,  to  apprehend  poverty,  and  to  walk  in  the  way  of 
holy  simplicity.  He  left  in  writing,  to  his  disciples  and  followers,  his 
rule,  which  he  called  "  Regulam  Evangelicam,"  the  rule  of  the 
gospel.  As  though  the  gospel  of  Christ  were  not  a  sufficient  rule  to 
all  christian  men,  but  it  must  take  its  perfection  of  frantic  Francis. 
And  yet,  for  all  that  great  presumption  of  this  Francis,  and  notwith- 
standing this  his  rule,  sounding  to  the  derogation  of  Christ's  gospel, 
he  was  confirmed  by  this  Pope  Innocent.  Yea,  and  such  fools  this 
Francis  found  abroad,  that,  not  only  he  had  followers  of  his  doltish 
religion,  both  of  the  nobles  and  unnobles  of  Rome,  but  also  some 
there  were,  who  builded  mansions  for  him  and  his  friars.  This 
Francis,  as  he  was  superstitious  in  casting  all  things  from  him,  as  his 
girdle,  girding  a  cord  about  him  ;  so,  in  outward  chastising  of  him- 
self, so  strait  he  was  to  his  flesh,  leaving  the  ordinary  remedy 
appointed  by  God,  that  in  the  winter  season  he  covered  his  body 
with  ice  and  snow.  He  called  poverty  his  Lady ;  he  kept  nothing  over- 
night. So  desirous  he  was  of  martyrdom,  that  he  went  to  Syria  to  the 
Sultan,  who  received  him  honourably ;  whereby  it  may  be  thought, 
that  surely  he  told  not  the  truth,  as  St.  John  Baptist  did  in  Herod's 
house,  for  truth  is  seldom  welcome  in  courts,  and  in  the  world.  But 
it  is  hard  to  make  a  martyr  of  him  who  is  no  true  confessor.  I  will 
here  pass  over  the  fable,  how  Christ  and  his  saints  did  mark  him  with 
five  wounds.  These  Franciscan  or  begging  friars,  although  they  were  Diver? 
all  under  one  rule  and  clothing  of  St.  Francis,  yet  they  be  divided  Sncis- 
into  many  sects  and  orders;  some  go  on  treen  shoes  or  pattens,  some  can8- 
barefooted  ;  some  are  regular  Franciscans  or  observants,  some  minors 
or  minorites,  others  be  called  4  minimi,'  others  of  the  gospel,  others 
4  de  caputio.'  They  all  differ  in  many  things,  but  accord  in  super- 
stition and  hypocrisy.  And  forasmuch  as  we  have  here  entered  into 
the  matter  of  these  two  orders  of  friars,  by  the  occasion  hereof,  f 
thought  a  little,  by  the  way,  to  digress  from  our  story,  in  reciting  the 

(1)  "  Charitatem  habantes,  humilitatem  servantes,  et  paupertatem  voluntariam  possidentes." 
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III. 

A.D. 
1220. 


whole  catalogue  or  rabblement  of  monks,  friars,  and  nuns,  of  all  sects, 
rules  and  orders,  set  up  and  confirmed  by  the  pope.  The  names  of 
whom  here  in  order  of  the  alphabet  follow. 

The  Rabblement  of  Religious  Orders. 


Augustinians,  the  first  order 
Ambrosians,  two  sorts 
Antony's  Heremites    .  . 
Austin's  Heremites     .  . 
Austin's  Observants    .  . 
Armenians'  sect. 
Ammonites  and  Moabites. 


A.D. 

490 
324 
498 
490 


Basilius'  order  384 

Benet's  order  524 

Bernardus'  order  1120 

Barefooted  Friars  1222 

Bridget's  order  1370 

Beghearts,  or  White  Spirits  .  .1399 
Brethren  of  Jerusalem  .  .  .1103 
Brethren  of  St.  John  de  civitate, 

Black  Friars  1220 

Brethren  of  wilful  Poverty. 

Cluniacensis  order  .  .  .  .  913 
Canons  of  St.  Augustine  .  .  .1080 
Charterhouse  order     ....  1086 

Cisterciensis  order  1098 

Crossbearers,  or  Crossed  Friars  .  1216 
Carmelites  or  White  Friars  .    .  1212 

Clara's  order  1225 

Celestine's  order  1297 

Camaldulensis  order    .    .    .    .  950 
Cross-starred  Brethren. 
Constantinopolitanish  order. 
Crossbearers. 
Chapter  Monks. 

Dutch  order  1216 

Dominic  Black  Friars      .    .  .1220 

Franciscans  1224 

Grandmontensis  order     .    .    .  1076 

Gregorian  order   594 

George's  order   1407 

Gulielmites   1246 

Gerundinensis  order. 
Galilei,  or  Galileans. 

Heremites. 

Helen's  brethren.  Humiliati     .  1166 
Hospital  Brethren. 
Holy  Ghost  order. 

Jerom's  orders,  two  sorts  .  .  1412 
John's  Heremites. 

Justin's  order  1432 

John's  order,  Joannitcs,  or  Knights 
of  the  Rhodes     .    .    .  380,1308 

lajesuati  1365 

Jerome's  Heremites    ....  490 


Joseph's  order. 
Jacobites'  sect. 
James's  Brethren  order. 
James's  Brethren  with  the  Sword. 
Indians'  order. 

Katharine  of  Sienna's  order.  .  1455 
Keyedmonks,  Knights  of  Rhodes. 

Lazarites,  or  Mary  Magdalenes, 

our  Lady  Brethren  ....  1034 
Lords  of  Hungary. 

Minorites,  which  be  divided  into 
Conventuales, 
Observantes, 
Reformate, 
Collectane, 
De  Caputio, 
De  Evangelio, 
Amedes, 

Clarini,  and  others. 
Minors,  or  Minorites  ....  1224 

Mary's  Servants  1304 

Monks  of  Mount  Olivet  .    .  .1046 

Marovinies  sect. 

Minorites'  sect. 

Monachi  and  Monachse. 

Morbonei  and  Meresti. 

Menelaish  and  Jasonish  sect. 

New  Canons  of  St.  Austin    .    .  1430 

Nestorini. 

Nalheart  Brethren. 

New  Order  of  our  Lady. 

Nazarsei. 

Paul's  Heremites  345 

Prasmonstratensis  order    .    .  .1119 
Preacher  order,  or  Black  Friars. 
Peter  the  Apostle's  order     .    .  1409 
Purgatory  Brethren. 


Rechabites. 
Sarrabites. 

Sambonites  1199 

Scourgers,  the  first  sect    .    .    .  1266 
Soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ    .    .    .  1323 
Scopenites,  or  St.  Salvator's  order,  1 367 
Specularii,  or  the  Glass  order. 
Sepulchre's  order. 
Sheer  order. 
Swerd's  order. 
Starred  Monks. 
Starred  Friars. 
Sclavony  order. 
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Scourgers,  the  second  sect,  called 

Ninevites. 
Stool  Brethren. 
Scotland  Brethren  order. 
Sicarii. 

St.  Sophy's  order. 


A.  D.  Henry 

The  Vale  of  Josaphat's  order.  iLL- 

A  D 

Vallis  Umbrosse   1400  12W 

Waldensis'  sect.1   - 

Wentzelaus'  order. 
Wilhelmer  order 

White  Monks  of  Mount  Olivet  1406 


Templar  Lords   1110 

Templar  Knights  1120    Zelotes'  order. 

Thus  liast  thou,  if  thou  please,  gentle  reader,  the  means  of  know 

ing  what  orders  and  what  sects  of  religion  have  been  set  up  by  the 

pope ;   the  catalogue  and  number  of  them  all,  so  far  as  we  could 

search  them  out,  not  only  in  books  printed  of  late  in  Germany, 

namely,  by  the  reverend  father  Martin  Luther  ;  but  also  conferred 

with  another  English  book  which  came  to  our  hands,  containing  the 

"...  .  " 

same  like  notes  of  ancient  antiquity,  the  number  of  which  rabbi  em  ent 

of  religious  persons  came  to  a  hundred  and  one.  Now  as  I  have  reck- 
oned up  the  names  and  varieties  of  these  prodigious  sects,  it  cometh  to 
mind  consequently  to  refer  to  the  prophecy  of  Hildegard,  as  well  against 
the  whole  rout  of  Romish  prelates,  and  the  fall  of  that  church,  as 
especially  against  the  begging  friars  and  such  other  unprofitable 
bellies  of  the  church.  This  Hildegard  is  holden,  of  the  papists 
themselves,  to  be  a  great  prophetess,  whose  prophecy  proceedeth  in 
this  manner ;  first,  against  the  priests  and  prelates  of  the  Romish 
church,  as  followeth. 

THE    PROPHECY  OF   HILDEGARD    OF    THE    RUIN    OF  ROME,   AND  AppfSdU 
AGAINST  THE  BEGGING  FRIARS.2 

Hildegard,  a  nun,  and,  as  many  judged,  a  prophetess,  lived  a.  d. 
1146.  In  her  prophecies  she  doth  most  grievously  reprehend,  not  only 
the  wicked  and  abominable  life  of  the  spiritual  papists,  but  also  the 
contempt  of  the  ecclesiastical  office,  and  the  horrible  destruction  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  In  a  certain  place  she  hath  these  words :  "And 
now  is  the  law  neglected  among  the  spiritual  people,  who  neglect  to 
teach  and  to  do  good  things;  the  masters  likewise,  and  the  prelates 
do  sleep,  despising  justice  and  laying  it  aside."  In  a  certain  vision 
the  church  appeared  to  her  in  the  shape  of  a  woman,  complaining 
that  the  priests  had  bewrayed  her  face  with  dust,  and  rent  her  coat, 
&c,  and  that  they  did  not  shine  over  the  people,  either  in  doctrine 
or  in  example  of  life ;  but  rather  the  contrary,  and  that  they  have 
driven  the  innocent  lamb  from  them.    She  said  moreover,  "  That  all 

(1)  The  reader  may  he  surprised  at  seeing  "  Waldensis'  sect  "  placed  by  Foxe  among  the  "  rabble- 
ment  of  religious  orders."  But  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  year  1207  at  a  public  disputation  held  at 
Pamiers  against  the  Waldenses,  a  Waldensian  named  Durand,  of  Osca  or  Huesca  in  Aragon,  ab- 
jured his  Waldensian  profession,  and  obtained  a  license  from  Pope  Innocent  III.,  dated  December 
13th  of  that  year,  for  the  establishment  of  a  fraternity  to  be  called  "  the  Order  or  Society  of  Pool 
Catholics."  Durand  established,  his  sect  in  Aragon,  and  also  propagated  it  with  great  industry  in 
Languedoc ;  where  he  became,  however,  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  his  old  opinions,  and  he 
was  comph ined  of  to  the  pope  by  the  bishops  of  those  parts.  His  sect  seems  to  have  dwindled 
away.  Gulielmus  de  Podio  Laurentii,  cap  8,  in  "  Recueil  des  His'toriens  des  Gaules  et  de  la 
France," -vol.  xix.  p.  200  ;  and  Vaissette  "  Hist.  Gen.  de  Languedoc,"  vol.  iii.  p.  147.  Binius,  in 
a  note  in  Labbe's  Cone.  Gen.  torn.  x.  col.  1533,  seems  to  refer  to  this  sect.  "  Waldensis'  sect," 
therefore,  means  "Durand's  fraternity  of  Poor  Catholics,"  a  monastic  body  quite  distinct  from  the 
Waldenses,  though  founded  by  a  Waldensian. — This  is  not  the  only  sect  in  this  list  which  needs 
such  an  explanation.  The  "  Injesuati"  or  "  Jesuali,"  mentioned  p.  352,  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  followers  of  Ignatius  Lovola  :  see  infra,  p.  775,  note  (1). — Ed. 

(2)  This  version  of  Hildegard's  Prophtcy  has  been  collated  with  that  in  the  Edition  of         p.  72  \ 
and  some  words  introduced  from  thence. — Ed. 
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THE   PROPHECY    AGAINST   THE   RUIN   OF  ROME 


Henry   ecclesiastical  order  did,  every  day,  become  worse  and  worse,  and  that 

u  '  priests  did  not  teach,  but  destroy  the  law  of  God ;  and  for  these 

A- D-  horrible  crimes  and  impieties,  she  threateneth  and  prophesieth  unto 
t22Q-  them  God's  most  heavy  wrath  and  displeasure,  and  doleful  punish- 
ments.11   There  is  no  cause  why  the  spiritual  papists  should  flatter 
themselves  upon  this,  that  she  promised  again  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Ap^ndis.  church  those  good  things  to  follow,  like  as  Johannes  de  Rupe  scissa 
doth,  and  other  such  like  prophets ;  for  they  say,  it  will  come  to 
pass,  that  they  must  repent  before  the  times  be  amended.    By  which 
thing,  undoubtedly,  they  mean  the  godly  ministers  in  the  reformed 
churches,  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  of  the  spiritual  number,  and 
yet  did  forsake  the  dishonest  life  and  those  wicked  idolatries.  Now, 
whereas  the  priests  and  monks,  that  is,  the  whole  rabble  and  spi- 
ritualtv,  do  account  Hildegard  for  a  true  prophetess,  they  ought 
to  consider  that  by  her  they  are  more  severely  accused,  not  as  by  a 
woman,  but  as  by  God  himself.    And  I  pray  you,  what  abomination, 
impietv,  and  idolatry  have  not  been  committed,  since  that  time,  by 
the  spiritualty  ?    I  will  note  here  a  certain  prophecy  of  hers,  taken 
Appendix  ou<;  °f  the  "  Common  Places11  of  Henry  Token,  because  we  see  it 
manifestly  fulfilled  in  our  time.    She  prophesieth  of  the  reformation 
of  religion,  and  saith  that  it  shall  be  most  godly. 
a  pro-        "  Then  shall  the  crown  of  apostolical  honour  be  divided,  because 
fbedecay  there  shall  be  found  no  religion  among  the  apostolical  order,  and 
Romish   f°r  tna^  cause  sna^  tne)T  despise  the  dignity  of  that  name,  and  shall  set 
church,    over  them  other  men  and  other  archbishops  ;  insomuch,  that  the  apo- 
stolic see  of  that  time  (by  the  diminution  of  his  honour)  shall  scarce 
have  Rome,  and  a  few  other  countries  thereabout,  under  his  crown. 
And  these  things  shall  partly  come  to  pass  by  incursion  of  wars,  and 
partly,  also,  by  a  common  council  and  consent  of  the  spiritual  and 
secular  persons.    Then  shall  justice  flourish,  so  that,  in  those  days, 
men  shall  honestly  apply  themselves  to  the  ancient  customs  and  dis- 
cipline of  ancient  men,  and  shall  observe  them  as  the  ancient  men 
did.11    The  gloss  agreeth  therewith. 

Appendix.  These  things  thus  premised,  now  will  we  come  to  the  prophecy  of 
the  aforesaid  Hildegard,  concerning  the  begging  friars  above  men- 
tioned, reciting  her  words,  not  only  as  they  are  in  a  book  printed 
lately  in  Germany,  but  also,  as  myself  have  seen  and  read,  and  still 
have  the  same  to  show  written  in  old  parchment  leaves,  agreeing  to 
the  same  book  word  for  word,  in  such  sort,  as  the  thing  itself  most 
evidently  declareth  a  great  iniquity  of  time.  The  words  of  her 
prophecy  be  these  : — 

Hilde-         jn  those  days  shall  arise  a  senseless  people,  proud,  greedy,  without  faith,  and 
phesying  subtle,  that  shall  eat  the  sins  of  the  people ;  holding  a  certain  order  of  foolish 
of  friars    devotion  under  the  dissimulated  cloak  of  beggary,  preferring  themselves  above 
moLks     aU  otiiers  by  their  feigned  devotion;  arrogant  in  understanding,  and  pretending 
holiness,  walking  without  blushing  or  the  fear  of  God,  in  inventing  many  new 
mischiefs  strong  and  sturdy.    But  this  order  shall  be  accursed  of  all  wise  men, 
and  Christ's  faithful.     They  shall  cease  from  all  labour,  and  give  themselves 
over  unto  idleness,  choosing  rather  to  live  through  flattery  and  begging.  More- 
over they  shall  altogether  study  how  they  may  perversely  resist  the  teachers 
of  the  truth,  and,  with  the  mighty,  kill  them  ;  how  to  seduce  and  deceive 
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the  nobility,  far  the  necessity  of  their  living,  and  pleasures  of  this  world:  Henry 
for  the  devil  will  graft  in  them  four  principal  vices ;  that  is  to  say,  flattery  IH- 
envy,  hypocrisy,  and  backbiting.    Flattery,  that   they  may  have  large  gifts  "  ^  j) 
given  them.    Envy,  when  they  see  gifts  given  to  others,  and  not  to  them.    J  9'9q' 
Hypocrisy,  that  by  false  dissimulation  they  may  please  men.    Backbiting,  that  —  '- 
they  may  extol  and  commend  themselves,  and  dispraise  others,  for  the  praise 
of  men,  and  seducing  of  the  simple.    Also  they  shall  instantly  preach,  but 
without  devotion  or  example  of  the  martyrs;  and  shall  report  evil  of  secular 
princes,  taking  away  the  sacraments  of  the  church  from  the  true  pastors, 
receiving  alms  of  the  poor,  diseased,  and  miserable ;  and  also  associating 
themselves  with  the  common  people,  having  familiarity  with  women,  instruct- 
ing them  how  they  may  deceive  their  husbands  and  friends  by  their  flattery 
and  deceitful  words,  and  rob  their  husbands  to  give  it  unto  them,  for  they  will 
take  all  these  stolen  and  evil-gotten  goods,  and  say,  "  Give  it  unto  us,  and  we 
will  pray  for  you;"  so  that  they,  being  curious  to  hide  other  men's  faults,  do 
utterly  forget  their  own.     And  alas,  they  will  receive  all  things  of  rovers,6 
pickers,  spoilers,  thieves,  and  robbers  ;  sacrilegious  persons,  usurers,  and 
adulterers  ;  heretics,  schismatics,  apostates,1  noblemen,  perjurers,  merchants, 
false  judges,  soldiers,  tyrants,  princes  living  contrary  to  the  lav/,  and  of  many 
perverse  and  wicked  men,  following  the  persuasion  of  the  devil,  the  sweetness 
of  sin,  a  delicate  and  transitory  life,  and  satiety  even  unto  eternal  damnation. 

All  these  things  shall  manifestly  appear  in  them  unto  all  people,  and  they, 
day  by  day,  shall  wax  more  wicked  and  hard-hearted :  and  when  their  wicked- 
ness and  deceits  shall  be  found  out,  then  shall  their  gifts  cease,  and  they  shall 
go  about  their  houses  hungry,  and  as  mad  dogs  looking  down  upon  the  earth, 
and  drawing  in  their  necks  as  doves,2  that  they  might  be  satisfied  with  bread. 
Then  shall  the  people  cry  out  upon  them  :  "  Woe  be  unto  you,  ye  miserable 
children  of  sorrow !  the  world  hath  seduced  you,  and  the  devil  hath  snaffled 
your  mouths  ;  your  flesh  is  frail,  and  your  hearts  without  savour ;  your  minds 
have  been  unstedfast,  and  your  eyes  delighted  in  much  vanity  and  folly ;  your 
dainty  bellies  desire  delicate  meats ;  your  feet  are  swift  to  run  unto  mischief. 
Remember  when  you  were  apparently  blessed,  yet  envious ;  poor  in  sight,  but 
rich;  simple  to  see  to,  but  mighty  flatterers,  unfaithful  betrayers,  perverse 
detractors,  holy  hypocrites,  subverters  of  the  truth,  overmuch  upright,  proud, 
shameless,  unstedfast  teachers,  delicate  martyrs,  confessors  for  gain  ;  meek, 
but  slanderers;  religious,  but  covetous ;  humble,  but  proud;  pitiful,  but  hard- 
hearted liars;  pleasant  flatterers,  peacemakers,  persecutors,  oppressors  of  the 
poor,  bringing  in  new  sects  newly  invented  of  yourselves ;  merciful  thought, 
but  found  wicked  ;  lovers  of  the  world,  sellers  of  pardons,  spoilers  of  benefice? 
unprofitable  orators,14  seditious  conspirators,  drunkards,  desirers  of  honours, 
maintainers  of  mischief,4  robbers  of  the  world,  unsatiable  preachers,  men- 
pleasers,  seducers  of  women,  and  sowers  of  discord;  of  whom  Moses,  the 
glorious  prophet,  spake  very  well  in  his  song,  "  A  people  without  counsel  or 
understanding :  would  to  God  they  did  know  and  understand,  and  foresee  the 
latter  end  to  come."  You  have  builded  up  on  high;  and  when  you  could 
ascend  no  higher,  then  did  you  fall,  even  as  Simon  Magus,  whom  God  over- 
threw, and  did  strike  with  a  cruel  plague ;  so  you,  likewise,  through  your  false 
doctrine,  naughtiness,  lies,  detractions  and  wickedness,  are  come  to  ruin.  And 
the  people  shall  say  unto  them,  "  Go,  ye  teachers  of  wickedness,  subverters  of 
the  truth,  brethren  of  the  Shunamite,  fathers  of  heretical  pravity,5  false  apostles, 
which  have  feigned  yourselves  to  follow  the  life  of  the  apostles,  and  yet  ye  have 
not  followed  their  steps,  not  in  the  least :  ye  sons  of  iniquity,  we  will  not  follow 
the  knowledge  of  your  ways;  for  pride  and  presumption  hath  deceived  you, 
and  insatiable  concupiscence  hath  subverted  your  erroneous  hearts."  And  when 
you  would  ascend  higher  than  was  meet  or  comely  for  you,  by  the  just  judg- 
ment of  God,  you  are  fallen  back  into  perpetual  opprobrium  and  shame 

This  Hildegard,  whose  prophecy  we  have  mentioned,  lived  about 
a.d.  1146,  as  we  read  in  Chronico  Martini. 

(.1)  A  coarse  epithet  is  here  omitted  ;  in  Latin.  "  scorta  et  lense." — Ed. 

[2)  "  Doves"—"  Turtles,"  Edition  1563.— Ed.         (3)  "  Orators,"  "makers  of  prayer,"  Idem. 
(4)  "  Maintainers,"  &c.  "curious  in  men's  faults,"  Idem. 

(.5)  "  Heretical  pravity,"  "  Heresies,"  Idem.    ^6)  "  Rovers,  pickers  ;"  "  rohers,  pillers,"  Idem. 
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ERRONEOUS   OPINIONS    RESPECTING   THE  ALBlGENSEb. 


Henry       About  the  time  that  these  Franciscans  and  Dominic  Friars,  above 
IIL    mentioned,  began,  sprang  up  also  the  Cross-bearers,1  or  Crutch  ed 
A.  D.  Friars,  taking  their  original  and  occasion  from  Innocent  III. ;  which 
122Q-   Innocent  raised  up  an  army  (signed  with  a  cross  on  their  breast) 
beaS     *°  a©amst  tne  Albigenses,  whom  the  pope  and  his  sect 

&iais.e  accounted  for  heretics,  about  the  parts  of  Toulouse.  What  these 
Albigenses  were,  it  cannot  be  well  gathered  by  the  old  popish  his- 
tories :  for  if  there  were  any  who  did  hold,  teach,  or  maintain  against 
the  pope,  or  his  papal  pride,  or  withstand  and  gainsay  his  beggarly 
traditions,  rites,  and  religions,  &c.  the  historians  of  that  time,  in 
writing  of  them,  do,  for  the  most  part,  so  deprave  and  misreport  them 
(suppressing  the  truth  of  their  articles),  that  they  make  them  and 
paint  them  forth  to  be  worse  than  Turks  and  infidels.  This,  as 
I  suppose,  caused  Matthew  Paris,  and  others  of  that  sort,  to  write  so 
of  them  as  they  did :  otherwise  it  is  to  be  thought  (and  so  I  find  in 
some  records)  that  the  opinions  of  the  said  Albigenses  were  sound 
enough,  holding  and  professing  nothing  else,  but  against  the  wanton 
wealth,  pride,  and  tyranny  of  the  prelates,  denying  the  pope's  autho- 
rity to  have  ground  of  the  Scriptures  :  neither  could  they  away  with 
their  ceremonies  and  traditions,  as  images,  pardons,  purgatory  of  the 
Romish  church,  calling  them,  as  some  say,  blasphemous  occupyings, 
&c.  Of  these  Albigenses  were  slain,  at  times,  and  burned  a  great 
APllnd,r  multitude,  by  the  means  of  the  pope  and  Simon  Ecclesiasticus  with 
others  more.  It  seemeth  that  these  Albigenses  were  chiefly  abhorred 
of  the  pope,  because  they  set  up  a  contrary  pope  against  him  about  the 
coasts  of  Bulgaria  :  for  the  which  cause  Conrad,  bishop  of  Porto,  being 
the  pope's  legate  in  those  quarters,  writeth  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen 
and  other  bishops,  as  hereunder  written.2 


(1)  The  Albigenses  hare  been  represented  by  some  authors  under  the  most  revolting  colours, 
and  have  been  accused  of  every  crime  against  religion,  morality,  and  social  order.  But  it  is  a 
singular  testimony  in  their  favour,  that  after  the  people,  designated  by  this  name,  had  continued 
to  attract  public  notice  by  their  opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome,  for  many  years,  and  -when  Pope 
Innocent  III.  first  resolved  to  put  them  down  by  fire  and  sword,  by  stirring  up  a  crusade  against 
them,  he  denounced  them  as  enemies  to  the  orthodox  faith,  and  inveterate  heretics,  but  made  no 
allusion  whatever  to  their  moral  turpitude  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  spoke  of  their  professed  rectitude 
and  virtue.  Innocent  was  elected  pope  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1198.  In  the  April  of  that 
year  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Auch,  inviting  him  to  pursue  the  heretics  of  Gas- 
cony  and  the  neighbouring  regions  with  the  temporal  sword — "  et  etiam  si  necesse  fuerit  per 
principes  et  popuium  eosdem  facias  virtute  materialis  gladii  coerceri," — but  not  a  word  against 
their  moral  conduct.  In  the  same  month  and  year  Innocent  sent  another  letter  to  the  archbishop 
of  Aix,  and  letters  also  to  all  the  bishops  and  archbishops  of  the  south  of  France,  to  awaken  their 
zeal  against  the  innumerable  adversaries  of  the  Romish  church  ("innumeros  populos")  who 
peopled  their  dioceses.  In  these  we  have  the  following  description  of  the  objects  of  his  displeasure : 
"  Qui,  iniquitatem  suam  justitiae  specie  palliantes,  ut  salutentur  in  foro,  et  vocentur  ab  hominibus 
Rabbi,  et  soli  recta  sapere  ac  juste  vivere  videantur,  magisterium  ecclesiae  Romanae  refugiunt."  &c. 
See  Recueil  des  Hist,  des  Gaules,  vol.  xix.  p.  350;  and  Epist.  InnoceiUii.  III.  lib.  i.  Ep.  81. 
94.— En. 

(2)  A  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Porto  concerning  the  Albigenses.— ■"  Venerabiiibus  patribus,  Dei 
gratia  Rothomagensi  archiepiscopo  et  ejus  suffraganeis  epLscopis,  salutem  in  Domino  JesuChristo. 
Dum  pro  sponsa  veri  Crucifixi  vestrum  cogimur  auxilium  implorare,  potius  compellimur  lacerari 
singultibus  et  plorare.  Ecce  quod  vidimus  loquimur.  et  quod  scimus  testificamur.  Ille  homo 
perditus,  qui  extollitur  super  omne  quod  colitur,  aut  dicitur  Deus.  jam  habet  perfidiae  suae  praeam- 
tmlura  haeresiarcham,  quern  haeretici  Albigenses  papam  suum  nominant,  habiiantem  in  finibus 
Bulsarorum  et  Croatiae  et  Dalmatiae.  juxta  Hungarorum  nationem.  Ad  eum  confiuunt  haeretici 
A.bigenses,  ut  ad  eorum  consulta  respondeat.  Etenim  de  Carcasona  oriundus  vices  illius  anti- 
papae  gerens  Bartholomaeus.  haereticorum  episcopus,  funestam  ei  exhibendo  reverentiam  sedem 
et  Jocum  concessit  in  villa  quae  Porlos  appellatur,  et  seipsum  transtulit  in  partes  Tholosanas.  Iste 
Bartholomaeus.  in  literarum  suarum  undique  discurrentium  tenore,  se  in  primo  salutationis 
alloquio  intitulat  in  hunc  modum:  Bartholomaeus,  servus  servorum  sanctae  fidei,  M.  saiutem. 
Ipse  etiam  intei  a.las  enormitates  creat  episcopos,  et  ecclesias  perfide  ordinare  contendit.  Roga- 
mus  igitur  attentius  et  per  aspersionem  sanguinis  Jesu  Christi.  et  propensius  obsecramur,  authori- 
tate  domini  panae  qua  fungimur  in  hac  parte  districte  praecipientes,  quatenus  veniatis  Senonas  in 
octavis  aposroforum  Petri  et  Pauli  proxime  futuris,  ubi  et  alii  praelati  Franciae  favente  Domino 
congregabuntur.  parati  consilium  dare  in  negotio  praedicto,  et  cum  aliis  qui  ibidem  aderunt  provi- 
dere  super  negotio  Albigensi.  AJioqui  inobedientiam  vestram  deminopapae  curabimus  significari. 
Datum  apud  Plauvium,  6  nonas  Julii." 
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Forasmuch  as  mention  is  here  made  of  these  superstitious  sects  of  Henry 

friars,  and  such  other  beggarly  religions,  it  might  seem  not  alto   L_ 

gether  impertinent,  being  moved  by  the  occasion  hereof,  as  I  have  A-D- 
done  in  Hildegard  before,  so  now  to  annex  also  to  the  same,  a  certain  122Q* 
other  ancient  treatise  compiled  by  GeofFery  Chaucer,  by  the  way  of  a 
dialogue  or  questions,  moved  in  the  person  of  a  certain  uplandish  and 
simple  ploughman  of  the  country.    That  treatise,  for  the  same,  the 
author  entitled  Jack  Upland,  wherein  is  to  be  seen  and  noted,  to  all 
the  world,  the  blind  ignorance  and  variable  discord  of  these  irreligious  The  wind 
religions,  how  rude  and  unskilful  they  are  in  matters  and  principles  of  ofnfria?sce 
our  christian  institution,  as  by  the  contents  of  this  present  dialogue  descnbed- 
appeareth ;  the  words  whereof  in  the  same  old  English  wherein 
first  it  was  set  forth,  in  this  wise  do  proceed.    Wherein  also  thou 
mayest  see,  that  it  is  no  new  thing,  that  their  blasphemous  doings  have 
by  divers  good  men,  in  old  time  been  detected,  as  there  are  many  and 
divers  other  old  books  to  show. 


A  Treatise  of  GeofFery  Chawcer,  intituled,  Jacke  Upland. 

I,  Jacke  Upland,  make  my  raone  to  very  God  and  to  all  true  in  Christ,  that  Thefruits 
antichrist  and  his  disciples  (by  colour  of  holines)  walkyn  and  deceivyn  Christes  ^^"J:1* 
church  by  many  false  figures,  where  through  (by  Antechrist  and  his)  many 
vertues  bene  transposed  to  vices. 

But  the  fellest  folke  that  euer  antechrist  found,  bene  last  brought  into  the  Anti- 
church  and  in  a  wonder  wise,  for  they  bene  of  diuers  sectes  of  antechrist,  sowne  s 
of  diuers  countreys  and  kindreds.  And  all  men  knowne  well,  that  they  be  not 
obedient  to  byshops,  ne  liege  men  to  kinges :  neyther  they  tyllen,  ne  sowne, 
weden,  ne  repen,  woode,  corne,  ne  grasse,  neither  nothing  that  man  should 
helpe :  but  onely  themselues  their  lyues  to  sustayne.  And  these  men  han  all 
maner  power  of  God  as  they  seyn  in  heuyn  and  in  yerth,  to  sell  heuyn  and 
hell  to  whom  that  them  liketh,  and  these  wretches  wete  neuer  where  to  bene 
themselfes. 

And  therefore  (frere)  if  thine  order  and  rules  bene  grounded  on  Goddys  law,  Patience 
tell  thou  me,  Jacke  Upland,  that  I  aske  of  thee,  and  if  thou  be,  or  thinkest  to  Provetn 
be,  on  Christes  side,  keepe  thy  paciens.  trier!^ 

Saint  Paule  teacheth,  that  all  our  deedes  should  be  do  in  charite,  and  els  it  is  The  friar 
nought  worth,  but  displeasing  to  God  and  harme  to  our  owne  soules.    And  for  ™^er 
that  freres  challenge  to  be  greatest  clerkes  of  the  chnrche,  and  next  followingaccording 
Christ  in  liuing :  men  should  for  charite  axe  them  some  questions,  and  praye  them  ^°0^°d  s 
to  grounde  theyr  aunsweres  in  reason  and  in  holy  write,  for  els  their  aunswere  w  or 
woulde  nought  bee  worth,  be  it  florished  neuer  so  fayre  :  and  as  methinke  men 
might  skilfully  axe  thus  of  a  frere  : — 

1.  Frere,  how  many  orders  be  in  erth,  and  which  is  the  perfitest  order?    Of  Friars 
what  order  art  thou  ?  who  made  thyne  order  ?  What  is  thy  rule  ?   Is  there  any 
perfecter  rule  then  Christ  himselfe  made  ?  If  Christes  rule  be  most  perfite,  why  God'fla* 
rulest  thou  thee  not  therafter  ?    Without  more  why,  shall  a  frere  be  more  than 
punished  if  he  breke  the  rule  that  hys  patron  made,  then  if  he  breke  the  heestes  j^11  s 
that  God  hymselfe  made? 

2.  Approueth  Christ  any  more  religions  then  one,  that  S.  James  speaketh  There  is 
of?  If  he  approueth  no  more,  why  hast  thou  left  his  rule  and  takest  an  other?  region. 
Why  is  a  frere  apostata  that  leuyth  his  order  and  taketh  an  other  sect,  sith  there 

is  but  one  religion  of  Christ  ? 

3.  Why  be  ye  wedded  faster  to  your  habites  then  a  man  is  to  hys  wife  ?  ^eftiar 
For  a  man  may  leaue  his  wife  for  a  yeare  or  two  as  many  men  done  :  and  if  bound  to 
youleue  your  abite  a  quarter  of  a  yeare,  ye  should  be  holden  apostatase.  than  the 

4.  Makith  your  habite  you  men  of  religion  or  no  1  If  it  do,  then  euer  as  it  man  to6 
wereth,  your  religion  wereth,  and  after  that  your  habite  is  better,  your  religion  his  wife, 
is  better,  and  when  ye  haue  liggin  it  beside,  then  lig  ye  your  religion  beside  j^make 
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Henry    you,  and  bynye  apostatas  :  why  bye  ye  you  so  precious  clothes?  sith  no  man 
In-     seekith  such  but  for  vayne  glory,  as  S.  Gregory  sayth. 

A.  I).       What  betokeneth  your  great  hood,  your  scaplery,  your  knotted  girdle,  and 

1220.   your  wide  cope? 

 ; —     5.  Why  use  ye  all  one  colour,  more  then  other  christen  men  do  ?  What 

refi^ious  betokeneth  that  ye  bene  clothed  all  in  one  maner  of  clothing  ? 
as  Ms    '      If  ye  say,  it  betokenith  lone  and  charite,  certes  then  ye  be  oft  hipocrites, 
vveareth    wnen  any  °^  you  hateth  other,  and  in  that  ye  woole  be  sayd  holy  by  your 
roedoth'  clothing. 

his  reli-  Why  may  not  a  frere  weare  cloathing  of  an  other  sect  offreres,  sith  holiness 
Holiness  stondetn  not  in  tue  clothes  ? 

of  all  hy-  6.  Why  hold  ye  silence  in  one  house  more  then  an  other,  sith  men  ought 
consist8    ouer  a^  ^°  sPeke  the  good  and  leaue  the  euil  ? 

eth  in  "  Why  eate  you  flesh  in  one  house  more  then  in  an  other?  if  your  rule  and  your 
clothing,  order  be  perfite,  and  the  patron  that  made  it  ? 

vrardap-       ^'  Why  gete  ye  your  dispensations  to  haue  it  more  esy?    Certes,  other  it 

pearance.  seemeth  that  ye  be  unperfite,  or  he  that  made  it  so  hard,  that  ye  may  not  hold 

All  friars  it  i  And  seker,  if  ye  holde  not  the  rule  of  your  patrons,  ye  be  not  then  her  freres, 
found  ii  i 

liars.       ano-  so  ye  lye  upon  your  selues. 

Friars  he  8.  Why  make  ye  you  as  dede  men  when  ye  be  professed,  and  yet  ye  he  not 
dead  men  dede,  but  more  quicke  beggers  then  ye  were  before  ?  And  it  seemeth  euil  a 
beggars?   dede  man  to  goe  about  and  begge. 

9.  Why  will  ye  not  suffer  your  nouices  heare  your  councels  in  your  chapter 

house  ere  that  they  haue  bene  professed,  if  your  counsels  byn  true  and  after 

Gods  law  ? 

Graves  10-  Why  make  ye  you  so  costly  houses  to  dwell  in?  sith  Christ  did  not  so, 
become  and  dede  men  should  haue  hut  grauesj  as  falleth  it  to  dead  men,  and  yet  ye 
an^not"1'  haue  more  courtes  then  many  lordes  of  England  :  for  ye  mowe  wenden  through 
courtly  the  realme,  and  each  night  well  nigh  lyg  in  your  owne  courts,  and  so  mow  but 
houses.     right  few  lordes  do. 

11.  Why  hyre  ye  to  ferme  your  limitors,  getting  therefore  ech  yeare  a  cer- 

tayne  rent,  and  will  not  suffer  one  in  an  others  limitation,  right  as  ye  were 

your  selfes  lordes  of  countreys  ? 
Friars  not     Why  be  ye  not  under  your  bishops  visitations,  and  liege  men  to  our  king  ? 
the  king's     Why  axe  ye  no  letters  of  hrether  heds  of  other  mens  prayers,  as  ye  desire 
FrfarT611'  that  other  men  shoulde  aske  letters  of  you  ? 

need  on  If  your  letters  be  good,  why  graunt  ye  them  not  generally  to  all  maner  of 
men's      men  for  fae  more  charitie  ? 

Friars55'  12.  Mow  ye  make  any  man  more  perfite  brother  for  your  prayers  then  God 
greater     hath  by  our  beleeue  ?    By  our  baptisme  and  his  own  graunt  ?    If  ye  mow, 

than  God!  CerteS  then  ye  be  ab0Ue  God' 

o  uncha-      Why  make  ye  men  beleue  that  your  golden  trentall  song  of  you,  to  take 

friars?  therefore  ten  shillings,  or  at  the  least  five  shillings,  wole  bring  soules  out  of  hel, 
or  out  of  purgatory  ?  If  this  be  soth,  certes  ye  might  bring  al  soules  out  of 
payne,  and  that  wull  ye  nought,  and  then  ye  be  out  of  charitie. 

13.  Why  make  ye  men  beleue  that  he  that  is  buryed  in  your  habite  shall 
neuer  come  in  hell,  and  ye  wyte  not  of  your  selfe  whether  ye  shall  to  hell  or 
no  ?  and  if  this  were  sothe,  ye  shuld  sell  your  hye  houses  to  make  many  habites 
for  to  saue  many  mens  soules. 

Friars         14.  WThy  steale  ye  mens  children  for  to  make  hem  of  your  sect,  sith  that  theft 

steal       is  against  Gods  hestes,  and  sith  your  sect  is  not  perfite  ?  ye  know  not  whether 

children    ^e  riue  taa^  ye  Dynde  hym  to,  be  best  for  him  or  worst. 

15.  Why  underneme  ye  not  your  brethren  for  their  trespas  after  the  law  of 
the  gospell,  sith  that  underneming  is  the  best  that  may  be  ?  But  ye  put  them 
in  prison  oft  when  they  do  after  God's  law,  and  by  Saint  Augustines  rule,  if 

Shrift  and  anye  did  amisse  and  would  not  amend  him,  ye  should  put  hym  from  you. 

burials        16.  Why  couete  ye  shrifte  and  burying  of  other  mens  parishens,  and  none 

JJ^™       other  sacrament  that  falleth  to  christen  folke  ? 

gainful  Why  bussy  yee  not  to  here  to  shrift  of  pore  folk  as  wel  as  of  rich  lords  and 
than  the   ladyes  ?  sith  they  mowe  haue  more  plenty  of  shrift  fathers  then  poore  folke 


minister  „ 

mow, 


sacra-  Why  say  ye  not  the  gospell  in  howses  of  bededred  men.  as  ye  do  in  riche 
ments      mens  that  mow  go  to  churche  and  heare  the  gospell  ? 
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Why  couete  you  not  to  bury  poore  folke  among  you?  sith  that  they  bene  Henry 
most  holy  (as  ye  fayne  that  yee  beene  for  your  pouerty.) 


17.  Why  will  ye  not  be  at  her  diriges  as  ye  have  bene  at  rich  mens  ?  sithe    *  jj 
God  prayseth  him  more  then  he  doth  other  men.  1220* 
What  is  thy  prayer  worth  ?  sithe  thou  wilt  take  therefore,  for  of  all  chapmen 


ye  nede  to  be  most  wise  for  dread  of  simonie.  ™Qen 

What  cause  hast  thou  that  thou  wilt  not  preach  the  gospell,  as  God  sayth  souis 
that  thou  shouldst?  sith  it  is  the  best  lore  and  also  our  beleue.  saith  my 

Why  be  ye  evil  apayd  that  secular  priests  shuld  preach  the  gospell  ?  sith 
God  himselfe  hath  bodden  hem.  These  be 

18.  Why  hate  ye  the  gospell  to  be  preached,  sithe  ye  be  so  much  hold  ^•j]y^tat 
therto  ?    For  ye  wyn  more  by  yere  with  '  In  Principio,'  then  with  all  the  rules  enter  ° 
that  euer  your  patrons  made,  and  in  this  minstrels  bene  better  then  ye,  for  they  them- 
contrarien  not  to  the  mirthis  that  they  maken,  but  ye  contrarien  the  gospell  J^JJj^, 
both  in  word  and  deede.  other  men 

19.  Frere,  when  thou  receuest  a  pen)'' for  to  say  a  Masse,  whether  sellest  thou  thatld 
Gods  body  for  that  peny,  or  thy  prayer,  or  else  thy  trauell  ?    If  thou  sayest  The  friar 
thou  wrolt  not  trauell  for  to  say  the  mass,  but  for  the  peny,  that  certes  if  this  be  getteth 
soth,  then  thou  louest  to  little  mede  for  thy  scule,  and  if  thou  sellest  Gods  Pyin*f. 
body,  other  thy  prayer,  then  it  is  very  simonie,  and  art  become  a  chapman  pi0,'  and 
worse  then  Judas  that  solde  it  for  thirty  pence.  yethateth 

20.  Why  writest  thou  her  names  in  thy  tables  that  yeueth  the  mony?  sith  gospel. 
God  knoweth  all  thing :  for  it  seemeth  by  thy  writing,  that  God  would  not  Judas, 
reward  him,  but  thou  write  in  thy  tables ;  God  wold  els  forgetten  it.  f enc^but 

Why  bearist  thou  God  in  honde  and  sclaundrest  hym  that  he  begged  for  hys  theCpriest 
meet?  sithe  he  was  Lorde  ouer  all,  for  then  had  he  bene  unwyse  to  haue  begged,  and  Iriar 
and  haue  no  neede  thereto  ?  pence™" 

Frere,  after  what  law  rulest  thou  thee  ?  Where  findest  thou  in  Gods  law  seiieth 
that  thou  shouldest  thus  beg  ?  Jurist. 

21.  What  maner  men  needeth  for  to  beg  ?  writeth 
For  whom  oweth  such  men  to  beg?  because 
Why  beggest  thou  so  for  thy  brethren  ?  getteth!" 
If  thou  sayest,  for  they  haue  neede,  then  thou  doest  it  for  the  more  perfec- 
tion, or  els  for  the  lest,  or  els  for  the  meane.  If  it  be  the  most  perfection  of  all 

then  should  al  thy  brethren  do  so,  and  then  no  man  needed  to  beg  but  for  him-     pe"  '*' 
selfe,  for  so  should  no  man  beg  but  him  neded.  And  if  it  be  the  lest  perfection, 
why  louest  thou  then  other  men  more  then  thy  self?    For  so  thou  art  not  wel 
in  charitie,  sith  thou  shouldst  seeke  the  more  perfection  after  thy  power,  liuing 
thy  selfe  most  after  God.    And  thus  leauing  that  imperfection  thou  shouldest  Bettert0 
not  so  beg  for  them.    And  if  it  is  a  good  meane  thus  to  beg  as  thou  doest,  then  labour 
should  no  man  do  so,  but  they  bene  in  this  good  meane,  and  yet  suche  a  meane  an{i  give, 
graunted  to  you  may  neuer  be  grounded  on  Gods  law ;  for  then  both  lerid  and  joiterand 
lewd  that  bene  in  meane  degre  of  this  world,  shoulde  goe  about  and  beg  as  ye  beg,  Mas- 
do.     And  if  all  shoulde  doe  so,  certes  well  nigh  all  the  world  should  goe  about  ter  Friar- 
and  beg  as  ye  done,  and  so  should  there  be  ten  beggers  against  one  yeuer. 

Why  procurest  thou  men  to  yeue  thee  their  almes,  and  sayest  it  is  so  neede- 
full,  and  thou  wilt  not  thyselfe  wynne  thee  that  mede  ? 

22.  Why  wilt  not  thou  beg  for  poore  bedred  men  that  bene  poorer  then  any 
of  youe  sect  ?  That  liggen  and  mow  not  goe  about  to  helpe  himselfes,  sith  we  be 
all  brethren  in  God,  and  that  bretherhed  passeth  any  other  that  ye  or  any  man 
coulde  make,  and  where  most  neede  were,  there  were  most  perfection,  either 
els  ye  hold  them  not  your  pure  brethren,  but  worse,  but  then  ye  be  unperfit 
in  your  begging. 

Why  make  ye  so  many  maysters  among  you  ?  sithe  it  is  agaynst  the  teaching 
of  Christ  and  his  apostle  ? 

23.  Whose  bene  all  your  rich  courtes  that  ye  han,  and  all  your  rich  juells  ? 
sithe  ye  seyne  that  ye  han  nought  ne  in  proper  ne  in  common.  If  ye  sayne 
they  bene  the  popes  ?  why  gether  ye  then  of  poore  men  and  lords  so  much  out 

of  the  kinges  hand  to  make  your  pope  riche  ?    And  sithe  ye  sayne  that  it  is  Friars 
great  perfection  to  have  nought  in  proper  ne  in  commen  ?  why  be  ye  so  fast  j[fj[re0° 
about  to  make  the  pope  that  is  your  father  rich,  and  put  on  him  imperfection  ?  to  make 
sithen  ye  sayne  that  your  goodes  bene  all  hys,  and  he  should  by  reason  be  the  ^cehpope 
most  perfite  man,  it  seemeth  openlich  that  ye  ben  cursed  children  so  to 
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Henry  sclaunder  your  father  and  make  hym  imperfect.    And  if  ye  sayne  that  the 
ni-     goodes  be  yours,  then  do  ye  ayenst  your  rule,  and  if  it  be  not  ayenst  your  rule. 
^        then  might  ye  haue  both  plough  and  cart,  and  labour  as  other  good  men  done, 
j90q'    and  not  so  to  beg  by  losengery,  and  idle  as  ye  done.    If  ye  say  that  it  is  more 
— _ "_  perfection  to  beg,  then  to  trauell  or  to  worch  with  your  hand,  why  preach  ye 
if  it  be     not  openly  and  teach  all  men  to  doe  so?  sithe  it  is  the  best  and  most  perfite 
tio^tobe  ^6  to  tne  neipe  of  their  soules,  as  ye  make  children  to  beg  that  might  haue 
rich,  why  bene  riche  heyres. 

fr^arsde       Why  make  ye  not  your  festes  to  poore  men  and  yeueth  hem  yenes.  as  ye 
sire  to      done  to  the  rich?  sitli  poore  men  han  more  nede  then  the  rich, 
make  the      What  betokeneth  that  ye  go  tweyne  and  tweyne  together  \    If  ye  be  out  of 
tecT?Per~  charitie,  ye  accord  not  in  soule. 

Why  beg  ye  and  take  salaries  thereto  more  then  other  priestes?  sith  he  that 
most  taketh,  most  charge  hath. 
If  Fran-  24.  Why  hold  ye  not  S.  Frauncis  rule  and  his  testament?  sith  Frauncis  sayth, 
be'corf61  *^at  ^oc^  snewe0^  mm  this  lhiing  and  this  rule :  and  certes  if  it  were  Gods  will, 
trary  to  the  pope  might  not  fordoe  it ;  or  els  Frauncis  was  a  Iyer  that  sayd  on  this  wise. 
Christ's  And  but  this  testament  that  he  made  accorde  with  Gods  will,  or  else  erred  he 
merit"  *s  a  b*er  that  were  out  °f  charitie :  and  as  the  law  saith,  he  is  cursed  that 
then  'is  letteth  the  rightfull  last  will  of  a  dead  man.  And  this  testament  is  the  last  will 
accursed  °^  Fraunces  that  *s  a  °^ea^  man  5  it  seem.et&  therefore  that  all  his  freres  bene 
s   '  cursed. 

He  that  25.  Why  will  you  not  touch  no  coy  ned  mony  with  the  crosse,  ne  with  the 
hoh-'hi  kings  hed,  as  ye  done  other  juels  both  of  gold  and  siluer  ?  Certes  if  ye  despise 
haridthan  the  crosse  or  the  kinges  hed,  then  ye  be  worthy  to  be  despised  of  God  and  the 
in  heart,  king ;  and  sith  ye  will  receiue  mony  in  your  harts,  and  not  with  your  handes, 
to  God.  it  seemeth  that  ye  holde  more  holines  in  your  hands  then  in  your  hartes,  and 
then  be  false  to  God. 

A  subject  26.  Why  haue  ye  exempt  you  from  our  kinges  lawes  and  visiting  of  our 
Mmseif Pt  bysh.°P3  more  then  other  christen  men  that  linen  in  this  realm,  if  ye  be  not 
from  the  gilty  of  traitory  to  our  realme,  or  trespassors  to  our  byshops?  But  ye  will  haue 
lays  of  the  kinges  lawes  for  the  trespasse  do  to  you,  and  ye  wyD  haue  power  of  other 
smeiieth6  byshops  more  then  other  priestes,  and  also  haue  leaue  to  prison  your  brethren, 
of  trea-  as  lordes  in  your  courtes,  more  then  other  folkes  han,  that  bene  the  kinges 
son.        liege  men. 

Friars  are     27.  Why  shall  some  sect  of  your  freres  pay  eche  a  yeare  a  certayne  to  her 
t°r0ed      generall  prouinciall  or  minister,  or  els  to  her  souereignes  ?  but  if  "he  steale  a 
thieves,    certayne  number  of  children  (as  some  men  sayne)  and  certes  if  this  be  sothe, 
then  ye  be  constreined  upon  a  certayne  payne  to  do  theft  agaynst  Gods 
commandment,  "  Non  furtum  fades." 
Works  of      28.  Why  be  ye  so  hardy  to  graunt  by  letters  of  fraternitie  to  men  and  women, 
auperero-  ^}iat  t|iey  s]ia}|  naue  part  an(j  merite  of  all  your  good  dedes,  and  ye  witten 
neuer  whether  God  be  apayd  with  your  dedes  because  of  your  sinne  ?    Also  ye 
witten  neuer  whether  that  man  or  woman  be  in  state  to  be  saued  or  damned, 
then  shall  he  haue  no  merite  in  heuyn  for  hys  owne  dedes  ne  for  none  other 
God  is  the  mans.    And  all  were  it  so,  that  he  should  haue  part  of  your  good  ded«s :  yet 
meecfand  snuld  he  haue  no  more  then  God  woulde  geue  him  after  that  he  were  worthy, 
reward,    and  so  mich  shall  ech  man  haue  of  Gods  yeft  without  your  limitation.    But  if 
and  net    ye        say  t]iat  „e  ^ene  q0^s  fellowes,  and  that  he  may  not  doe  without  vour 
the  friar.   J        ,    .J    ,      3  , .      .  M     _  ' 

assent,  then  be  ye  blasphemers  to  God. 

Friars  29.  What  betokeneth  that  ye  haue  ordeyned,  that  when  such  one  as  ye  haue 
praj^but  made  your  brother  or  sister,  and  hath  a  letter  of  your  sealej  that  letter  m ought 
for  them  be  brought  in  your  holy  chapter  and  there  be  rad,  or  els  ye  will  not  praye  for 
tha^be  of  him.  And  but  ye  willen  praye  especially  for  all  other  that  were  not  made  your 
te'niity?1"  brethren  or  sistren,  then  were  ye  not  in  right  charitie,  for  that  ought  to  be 
commen.  and  namely  in  ghostly  thinges. 

30.  Frere,  what  charitie  is  this,  to  ouercharge  the  people  by  mighty  begging 
under  color  of  preaching  or  praying  or  masses  singing  ?  sith  holy  write  biddeth 
not  thus,  but  euen  the  contrary :  for  all  such  ghostly  dedes  shuld  be  done  freely, 
as  God  yeueth  them  freely  ? 

31.  Frere,  what  charitie  is  this  to  beguile  children  or  they  commen  to  discre- 
tion, and  bynde  hym  to  your  orders  that  byn  not  grounded  in  Gods  law  against 
her  frende8  will  ?  sithen  by  this  folly  bene  many  apostataes,  both  in  wil  and  dede, 
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and  many  bene  apostataes  in  her  will  during  al  her  lyfe,  that  would  gladly  be  Henry 
discharged  if  they  wist  how,  and  so  many  bene  apostataes  that  shoulden  in  other  ni- 
states  haue  byn  true  men.  ^  j) 

32.  Frere,  what  charitie  is  this,  to  make  so  many  freres  m  euery  country  to  \22Q 

the  charge  of  the  people,   sith  persons  and  vicares  alone,  ye  secular  priests   — 

alone,  ye  monks  and  chanons  alone,  with  bishops  aboue  them,  were  inough  to  Friars  do 
the  church  to  doe  priestes  office.  And  to  adde  moe  then  inough  is  a  foule  "po^ates 
error,  and  great  charge  to  the  people,  and  this  openly  agaynst  Gods  will  that  The  num- 
ordayned  all  thinges  to  be  done  in  weight,  number,  and  measure.  And  Christ  j>e*  of 
himselfe  was  apayd  with  twelve  apostles  and  a  few  disciples,  to  preach  and  to  peffluous, 
doe  priestes  office  to  all  the  whole  worlde,  then  was  it  better  do  then  is  now  and  as 
at  this  tyme  by  a  thousand  dele.  And  right  so  as  foure  fingers  with  a  thumbe  ag0^3,17 
in  a  mans  hand  helpeth  a  man  to  worch,  and  double  number  of  fingers  in  one  fingers  on 
hand  should  let  hym  more,  and  so  the  more  number  that  there  were  passing  the  one  "ad- 
measure of  Gods  ordinaunce,  the  more  were  a  man  letted  to  worke  :  Right  so  (as 

it  seemeth)  it  is  of  these  new  orders  that  ben  added  to  the  church  without 
grounde  of  holy  write  and  Gods  ordinaunce. 

33.  Frere,  what  charitie  is  this  to  the  people,  to  lye  and  say  that  ye  follow  ^get^^ 
Christ  in  pouerty  more  then  other  men  done,  and  yet  in  curious  and  costly  f^ar 
bowsing,  and  fine  and  precious  clothing,  and  delicious  and  liking  feeding,  and  loweth^ 
in  treasure  and  iewels,  and  rich  ornamentes,  freres  passen  lordes  and  other  rich  £jslls*_m 
worldly  men,  and  soonest  they  should  bryng  her  cause  about  (be  it  neuer  so  vmy. 
costly)  though  Gods  la  w  be  put  abacke. 

34.  Frere,  what  charitie  is  this,  to  gather  up  the  books  of  holy  write,  and  Friars  are 
put  hem  in  treasory,  and  so  emprison  them  from  secular  priestes  and  curates,  jierersof 
and  by  this  cautel  let  hem  to  preach  the  gospell  freely  to  the  people  without  preaching 
worldly  mede,  and  also  to  defame  good  priestes  of  heresie,  and  lyen  on  hem  t]ie  §os- 
openly  for  to  let  hem  to  shew  Gods  law  by  the  holy  gospell  to  the  christen  pe  ' 
people  ? 

35.  Frere,  what  charitie  is  thys,  to  fayne  so  much  holines  in  your  bodely  What  ho- 
clothing  (that  ye  clepe  your  habite)  that  many  blynd  fooles  desiren  to  die  therein  j^"^^^ 
more  than  in  another :  and  also  that  a  frere,  that  leuith  his  habite  late  founden  coat> 

of  men,  may  not  be  assoyled  till  he  take  it  agayne,  but  is  apostata  as  ye  seyn,  and 
cursed  of  God  and  man  both  :  The  frere  beleueth  truth,  and  patience,  chastitie, 
meeknes  and  sobriety,  yet  for  the  more  part  of  his  life  he  may  soone  be  assoyled 
of  his  prior,  and  if  he  bring  home  to  his  house  mich  goad  by  the  yeare  (be  it 
neuer  so  falsly  begged  and  pilled  of  the  poore  and  nedy  people  in  countries 
about)  he  shal  be  hold  a  noble  frere.    O  Lord  whether  this  be  charitie  ? 

36.  Frere,  what  charitie  is  this,  to  prease  upon  a  riche  man,  and  to  entice  him  to  w^y 
be  buryed  among  you  from  hys  parish  church,  and  to  such  riche  men  geue  letters  muchS° 
of  fraternitie  confirmed  by  your  generale  seale,  and  thereby  to  beare  him  in  hand  desire  to 
that  he  shall  haue  part  of  all  your  masses,  mattens,  preachinges,  fastinges,  havericli 
wakinges,  and  all  other  good  dedes  done  by  your  brethren  of  your  order  (both  buried 
whiles  he  liueth,  and  after  that  he  is  dead)  and  yet  ye  wytten  neuer  whether  in  their 
your  dedes  be  acceptable  to  God,  ne  whether  that  man  that  hath  that  letter  be  friaries- 
able  by  good  liuing  to  receiue  any  parte  of  your  deedes,  and  yet  a  poore  man  (that 

ye  wyte  well  or  supposen  in  certaine  to  haue  no  good  of)  ye  ne  geuen  to  such 
letters,  though  he  be  a  better  man  to  God  than  such  a  rich  man  :  neuerthelesse,  Friars' 
this  poore  man  doth  not  retche  thereof.   For  as  men  supposen  suche  letters  and  ^re  false 
many  other  that  freres  behotten  to  men,  be  full  false  deceites  of  fryers,  out  of  deceits, 
all  reason,  and  Gods  law  and  christen  mens  fayth. 

37.  Frere,  what  charitie  is  this,  to  be  confessours  of  lordes  and  ladies,  and  to  Friars  de- 
other  mighty  men,  and  not  amend  hem  in  her  liuing,  but  rather  as  it  seemeth,  ^r^  tob^ 
to  be  the  bolder  to  pill  her  poore  tenauntes,  and  to  liue  in  lechery,  and  there  to  ladies^" 
dwell  in  your  office  of  confessour  for  wynning  of  worldly  goodes,  and  to  be  confes- 
holde  great  by  colour  of  suche  ghostly  offices ;  this  seemith  rather  pride  of  freres,  sors* 
than  charitie  of  God. 

38.  Frere,  what  charity  is  this  to  sayne,  that  who  so  liueth  after  your  order, 
liueth  most  perfitely,  and  next  followeth  the  state  of  apostles  in  pouertie  and 
penaunce,  and  yet  the  wisest  and  greatest  clerkes  of  you  wend  or  sed,  or  ancfpha- 
procure  to  the  court  of  Rome  to  be  made  cardinals  or  bishops  of  the  popes  risees  say 
chaplaines,  and  to  be  assoyled  of  the  vowe  of  pouertie  and  obedience  to  your  ™^l^jn^ 
ministers,  in  the  which  (as  ye  sayne)  standeth  most  perfection  and  merites  of  another. 
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your  orders,  and  thus  ye  faren  as  Phariseis  that  sayen  one  and  do  an  other  to 
the  contrary. 

Why  name  ye  more  the  patrone  of  your  order  in  your  Confiteor  when  ye 
heginne  masse,  then  other  sayntes,  apostles,  or  martyrs,  that  holy  churche  hold 
more  glorious  then  hem,  and  clepe  hem  your  patrons  and  your  auowries. 
Dilemma.  Frere,  whether  was  S.  Frauncis  in  making  of  hys  rule  that  hee  set  thine  order 
in,  a  foole  and  a  Iyer,  or  else  wyse  and  true  ?  If  ye  sayne  that  he  was  not  a 
foole,  hut  wise  ;  ne  a  Iyer  but  true :  why  shewe  ye  contrary  by  your  doyng  1 
whan  by  your  suggestion  to  the  pope  ye  sayde  that  your  rule  that  Fraunces 
made  was  so  hard?  that  ye  might  not  liue  to  hold  it  without  declaration  and 
dispensation  of  the  pope.  And  so,  by  your  deede  ne  lete  your  patrone  a  foole 
that  made  a  rule  so  harde  that  no  man  may  well  keepe,  and  eke  your  dede 
proueth  him  a  Iyer,  where  he  saith  in  his  rule,  That  he  tooke  and  learned  it  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  For  how  might  ye  for  shame  pray  the  pope  undoe  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  bit,  as  when  ye  prayed  him  to  dispense  with  the  hardnes  of  your 
order  ? 

Which  is      Frere,  whiche  of  the  foure  orders  of  freres  is  best  to  a  man  that  knoweth  not 
the  best    which  is  the  best,  but  would  fayne  enter  into  the  best,  and  none  other?  If  thou 
friars  ? f    sayst  that  thine  is  the  best,  then  sayst  thou  that  none  of  the  other  is  as  good  as 
thine  ;  and  in  this  ech  frere  in  the  three  other  orders  wolle  say  that  thou  lyest, 
for  in  the  selfe  maner  eche  other  freere  wolle  say  that  hys  order  is  best.  And  thus 
to  eche  of  the  four  orders  bene  the  other  three  contrary  in  this  poynt :  in  the 
which  if  anye  sayth  sooth,  that  is  one  alone,  for  there  may  but  one  be  the  best 
of  foure.    So  followeth  it  that  if  each  of  these  orders  aunswered  to  this  question 
Friars  ne-  as  thou  doest,  three  were  false,  and  but  one  true,  and  yet  no  man  should  wyte 
one  wTth  wno  that  were.     And  thus  it  seemeth,  that  the  most  part  of  freeres  byn  or 
another,    should  be  lyers  in  this  poynt,  and  they  should  aunswere  thereto.    If  you  say 
that  an  other  order  of  the  freres  is  better  than  thine,  or  as  good ;  why  tooke 
ye  nat  rather  therto  as  to  the  better,  when  thou  mightst  haue  chose  at  the 
beginning.    And  eke  why  shouldest  thou  be  an  apostata  to  leaue  thine  order 
and  take  thee  to  that  is  better,  and  so  why  goest  thou  not  from  thine  order  into 
that? 

The  friar      Frere,  is  there  any  perficter  rule  of  religion  than  Christ  Gods  sonne  gaue  in 
hK-'nTie1        &osPe^  to  ms  brethren  ?    Or  then  that  religion  that  Sainct  James  in  his 
perfecter  epistle  maketh  mention  of?    If  you  say  yes,  then  puttest  thou  on  Christ  (that 
than       is  the  wisdom e  of  God,  the  Father)  unkunning,  unpower,  or  euil  will :  for  than 
because    ne  cou^  not  make  his  rule  so  good  as  an  other  did  his.    And  so  he  had  unkun- 
heleaveth  ning,  that  he  might  not  so  make  his  rule  so  good  as  an  other  man  might,  and 
the  one     so  were  he  unmighty,  and  not  God,  as  he  would  not  make  his  rule  so  perfite 
Toweth     as  an  other  did  his,  and  so  he  had  bene  euil  willed,  namely  to  himselfe. 
the  other.     For  if  he  might,  and  could,  and  would,  haue  made  a  rule  perfite  without 
default,  and  did  not,  he  was  not  Gods  Sonne  Almighty.    For  if  any  other  rule 
be  perfiter  then  Christes,  then  must  Christes  rule  lack  of  that  perfection  by  as 
much  as  the  other  weren  more  perfiter,  and  so  were  default,  and  Christ  had 
fayled  in  making  of  his  rule  :  but  to  put  any  default  or  failing  in  God  is  blas- 
phemie.  If  thou  say  that  Christs  rule,  and  that  religion  of  that  S.  James  maketh 
mention  of,  is  the  perfitest ;  why  boldest  thou  not  thilke  rule  without  more.  And 
why  clepest  thou  the  rather  of  S.  Francis  or  S.  Dominickes  rule  or  religion  or 
order,  then  of  Christes  rule  or  Christes  order  ? 

Frere,  canst  thou  any  default  assigne  in  Christs  rule  of  the  gospell  (with 
the  which  he  taught  al  men  sekerly  to  be  saued)  if  they  kept  it  to  her  ending  ? 
Dilemma.  If  thou  say  it  was  to  hard,  then  sayest  thou  Christ  lyed ;  for  he  sayd  of  his  rule: 
"  My  yoke  is  soft,  and  my  burthen  light."    If  thou  say  Christes  rule  was  to 
light,  that  may  be  assigned  for  no  default,  for  the  better  it  may  be  kept.  If 
thou  sayest  that  there  is  no  default  in  Christes  rule  of  the  gospell,  sith  Christ 
himselfe  saith  it  is  light  and  easy  :  what  neede  was  it  to  patrons  of  freres  to  adde 
more  thereto?  and  so  to  make  an  hardar  religion  to  saue  fryers,  then  was  the 
Friars      religion  of  Christe9  apostles  and  his  disciples  helden  and  were  saued  by.  But 
would  sit  if  they  wolden  that  her  freres  saten  aboue  the  apostles  in  heauen  for  the  harder 
iho've^he'  rengion  that  the  kepen  here,  so  wold  they  sitten  in  heauen  aboue  Christ  him- 
epostles.    selfe,  for  they  mo  and  straight  observaunces,  then  so  should  they  bee  better  then 
Christ  himselfe  with  mischaunce. 

Go  now  forth  and  frayne  your  clerkes,  and  ground  ye  you  m  God:s  law,  and 
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gyf  Jack  an  aunswere,  and  when  ye  han  assoiled  me  that  I  haue  sayd  sadly  Henry 

in  truth,  I  shall  soile  thee  of  thine  orders,  and  saue  thee  to  heauen.  IU- 

If  freres  kun  not  or  mow  not  excuse  hem  of  these  questions  asked  of  hem,  it  ^  ^ 

seemeth  that  they  be  horrible  gilty  against  God,  and  her  euen  chrisen.     For  -j  .;\>  ^ 

which  giltes  and  defaultes  it  were  worthy  that  the  order  that  they  call  theyr  — - — - 
order  were  fordone.    And  it  is  wonder  that  men  sustayne  hem  or  suffer  hem 
lyue  in  such  maner.    For  holy  writ  biddeth,  that  "  Thou  doe  well  to  the  meke, 
and  geue  not  to  the  wicked,  but  forbed  to  giue  hem  bread,  least  they  be  made 
thereby  mightier  through  you." 

After  these  digressions,  now  to  return  to  the  course  of  our  story 
again.    As  this  King  Henry  succeeded  King  John,  his  father,  so 
after  Innocent,  the  pope,  came  Honorius  III,  a.d.  1216,  then  Gre- 
gory IX.,  a.d.  \227.     And  after  Otho  IV.,  the  emperor  (whom  the  otho,  the 
pope  had  once  set  up,  and  after  deprived  again),  succeeded  Frederic  SJupand 
II.  a.d.  1212,  as  is  partly  before  touched.2  In  the  days  of  these  kings,  deposed 
popes,  and  emperors,  it  were  too  long  to  recite  all  that  happened  ufe'pope. 
in  England,  but  especially  in  Germany,  betwixt  popes  Honorius 
and  Gregory  and  Frederic,  the  emperor ;  the  horrible  tragedy 
whereof  were  enough  to  fill  a  whole  book  by  itself.    But  yet  we 
mean3 (God  willing)  somewhat  to  touch  concerning  these  ecclesiastical 
matters,  first  beginning  with  this  realm  of  England. 

After  the  kingdom  of  England  had  been  subjected  by  King  John, 
as  hath  been  said,  and  made  tributary  to  the  pope  and  the  Romish 
church,  it  is  incredible  how  the  insatiable  avarice  and  greediness  of 
the  Romans  did  oppress  and  wring  the  commons  and  all  estates 
and  degrees  of  the  realm,  especially  beneficed  men,  and  such 
as  had  any  thing  of  the  church;  who,  what  for  their  domestical 
charges  within  the  realm,  what  for  the  pope,  what  for  the  legates,  what 
for  contributing  to  the  Holy  Land,  what  for  relaxations,  and  other 
subtle  sleights  to  get  awray  their  money,  were  brought  into  such  slavery, 
captivity,  and  penury  ;  that  whereas  the  king  neither  durst,  nor  might 
remedy  their  exclamations  by  himself,  yet  notwithstanding,  by 
his  advice  Simon  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  with  other  noble-  AppseendiXl 
men,  not  forgetting  what  great  grievances  and  distresses  the  realm 
was  brought  into  by  the  Romans,  thought  to  work  some  way  how  to 
bridle  and  restrain  the  insatiable  ravening  of  these  greedy  wolves. 
Wherefore  they  devised  their  letter,  giving  strait  commandment 
to  the  religious  men,  and  to  such  as  had  their  churches  to  farm,  that 
henceforth  they  should  not  answer  the  Romans  on  account  of  such 
farms  and  rents  any  more,  but  should  pay  the  said  farms  or  rents 
unto  their  own  proctors  appointed  for  the  same  purpose ;  as  by  their 
writings  sent  abroad  to  bishops  or  chapters,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
houses,  may  appear,  in  this  form  and  effect  as  followeth. 

A  Complaint  of  the  Nobles  of  England   against  the  intolerable 
Covetousness  of  the  Pope  and  Prelates  of  Rome.1 

To  such  and  such  a  bishop,  and  such    a  chapter,    all    the  university  and  A.D.  1231. 
company  of  them,  that  had  rather  die  than  be  confounded  of  the  Romans, 
wisheth  health.    How  the  Romans  and  their  legates  have  hitherto  behaved 
themselves  toward  you  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons  of  this  realm  of  England, 
it  is  not  unknown  to  your  discretions,  in  disposing  and  giving  away  the 

(1)  The  Latin  copy  of  this  complaint  of  the  nobles  of  England  is  at  p  72,  in  the  Edition  of  1563. 
—Ed.  (2)  See  p.  349.  (3)  See  pp.  455—509. 
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Henry  benefices  of  the  realm  after  their  own  lust,  to  the  intolerable  prejudice  and 
///.     grievance  both  of  you  and  all  other  Englishmen.   For  whereas,  the  collation  of 


^  -J  benefices  should  and  doth  properly  belong  to  you  and  other  your  fellow-bishops 
1226  (ecc^esiastical  persons),  they,  thundering  against  you  the  sentence  of  excom- 
.  "  munication,  ordain  that  you  shoidd  not  bestow  them  upon  anv  person  of  this 
realm,  until  in  every  diocese  and  cathedral-church  within  the  realm,  five 
Romans  (such  as  the  pope  shall  name)  be  provided  for,  to  the  value  of,  every 
man,  an  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Besides  these,  many  other  grievances  the 
said  Romanists  do  inflict  and  infer,  both  to  the  laity  and  "nobles  of  the  realm,  for 
the  patronages  and  alms  bestowed  by  them  and  their  ancestors,  for  the  susten- 
tation  of  the  poor  of  the  realm,  and  also  to  the  clergy  and  ecclesiastical  persons 
of  the  realm,  touching  their  livings  and  benefices.  And  yet  the  said  Romanists, 
not  contented  with  the  premises,  do  also  take  from  the  clergv  of  this  realm  the 
benefices  which  they  have,  to  bestow  them  on  men  of  theirown  country,  Sec. 

^Vherefore,  we,  considering  the  rigorous  austerity  of  these  aforesaid  Roman- 
ists, who,  once  coming  in  but  as  strangers  hither,  now  take  upon  them  not 
only  to  judge,  but  also  to  condemn  us,  laying  upon  us  importable  burdens, 
whereunto  they  will  not  put  one  of  their  own  fingers  to  move  ;  and  laving  our 
heads  together  upon  a  general  and  full  advice  had  among  ourselves  concern- 
ing the  same  ;  have  thought  good  (although  very  late)  to  resist  or  withstand 
them,  rather  than  to  be  subject  to  their  intolerable  oppressions,  and  to  the  still 
greater  slavery  hereafter  to  be  looked  for.  For  which  cause  we  straitly  charge 
and  command  you,  as  your  friends  going  about  to  deliver  you,  the  church,  the 
king,  and  the  kingdom,  from  that  miserable  yoke  of  servitude,  that  you  do  not 
intermeddle  or  take  any  part  concerning  such  exactions  or  rents  to  be  required 
or  given  to  the  said  Romans.  Letting  you  to  understand  for  truth,  that  in  case 
you  shall  (which  God  forbid)  be  found  culpable  herein,  not  only  your  goods 
and  possessions  shall  be  in  danger  of  biuning,  but  vou,  also,  in  your  persons 
shall  incur  the  same  peril  and  punishment  as  shall  the  said  Romish  oppressors 
themselves.    Thus  fare  ye  well. 


Cardinal 
Orho  le 


Example  Thus  much  I  thought  here  to  insert  and  notify  concerning  this 
"akepart  matter,  not  only  that  the  foul  and  avaricious  greediness  of  the 
ti?ekin°-  R°misn  church  might  the  more  evidently  unto  all  Englishmen 
with  fo-  appear ;  but  that  they  may  learn  by  this  example  how  worthy  they 
pJler.  be  so  to  be  served  and  plagued  with  "their  own  rod,  who,  before,  would 
take  no  part  with  their  natural  king  against  foreign  power,  by  which 
now  they  are  scourged. 

To  make  the  story  more  plain ;  in  the  reign  of  this  Henry  III. 
(who  succeeding,  as  is  said,  King  John  his  father,  reigned  fifty-six 
years),  came  divers  legates  from  Rome  to  England.  First,  Cardinal 
gate.      Otho,  sent  from  the  pope  with  letters  to  the  king,  like  as  other 
letters  also  were  sent  to  other  places  for  exactions  of  money. 

The  king  opening  the  letters,  and  perceiving  the  contents,  answered, 
that  he  alone  coidd  say  nothing  in  the  matter,  which  concerned  all 
the  clergy  and  commons  of  the  whole  realm.    Not  long  after  a 
council  was  called  at  Westminster,  where  the  letters  being  opened, 
a/d.    'the  form  was  tins:1  "  We  require  to  be  given  unto  us,  first,  of  all 
1226-]     cathedral  churches  two  prebends,  one  for  the  bishops1  part,  the  other 
^equS  f°r  the  chapter  :  and  likewise  of  monasteries,  where  be  divers  portions, 
two  pre-  one  for  the  abbot,  another  for  the  covent :  of  the  covent,  so  much  as 
ships  in  appertaineth  to  one  monk,  the  portion  of  the  goods  being  proportion- 
thedraT"  ally  divided ;  of  the  abbot  likewise  as  much.11    The  cause  why  he 
church,   required  these  prebends  was  this:  M  It  hath  been,11  saith  he,  i;  an  old 

(1)  "  Petimus  imprimis  ab  omnibus  ecclesiis  cathedralibus  duas  nobis  pnebendas  exhiberi.  unam 
de  portione  episcopi,  et  alteram  de  capitulo  :  et  similiter  de  coenobiis  ubi  diversae  sunt  portioned 
abbatis  et  conventus ;  a  conventibus  quantum  pertinet  ad  unum  monachum,  sequali  facta  distri- 
butione  bonorum  suorum,  et  ab  abbate  tantundem." 
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slander,  and  a  great  complaint  against  the  church  of  Rome,  that  it  iienry 

hath  been  charged  with  insatiable  covetousness,  which,  as  ye  know,  is  HI' 

the  root  of  all  mischief,  and  all  by  reason  that  causes  be  wont  com-  A.D. 
monly  not  to  be  handled,  nor  to  proceed  in  the  church  of  Rome,  123"' 


other 
ountrirs. 


without  great  gifts  and  expense  of  money.     Whereof  seeing  the  Note  the 
poverty  of  the  church  is  the  cause,  and  the  only  reason  why  it  is  so  fhe^ope31 
slandered  and  evil  spoken  of,  it  is  therefore  convenient  that  you,  as  ^J^to 
natural  children,  should  succour  your  mother.    For  unless  we  should  crave 
receive  of  you  and  of  other  good  men  as  you  are,  we  should  then  ™°n 
lack  necessaries  for  our  life,  which  were  a  great  dishonour  to  our  0 

dignity,^  &C.  Appendix. 

When  those  petitions  and  causes  of  the  legate  were  propounded  in 
the  aforesaid  assembly  at  Westminster  on  the  pope's  behalf  (the 
bishops  and  prelates  of  the  realm  being  present),  answer  was  made 
by  the  mouth  of  Master  John  Houghton,  archdeacon  of  Bedford,  on  Aprs„Zic 
this  wise  :  '  that  the  matter  there  proponed  by  the  lord  legate  in 
especial  concerned  the  king  of  England,  but  in  general  it  touched 
all  the  archbishops,  with  their  suffragans  the  bishops,  and  all  the 
prelates  of  the  realm.  Wherefore,  seeing  both  the  king  by  reason 
of  his  sickness  was  absent,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  with 
clivers  other  bishops  also  were  not  there,  therefore  in  the  absence  of 
them  they  had  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter,  neither  could  they  so  do 
without  prejudice  of  them  which  were  lacking.' — And  so  the  assembly  Appendi*. 
for  that  time  brake  up. 

Eleven  years  after,  the  said  Otho,  Cardinal  of  St.  Nicholas  de  car-  a  counca 
cereTulliano,  coming  again  from  Rome  with  full  authority  and  power,  fJ^&on 
indicted  another  council  at  London,  and  caused  all  prelates,  arch-  jNt°v- 
bishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and  other  of  the  clergy  to  be  warned  a  d.' 
unto  the  same  council,  to  be  held  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul's  at  London  1237-1 
the  morrow  after  the  octaves  of  St.  Martin.    The  pretence  of  which  ^JSm. 
council  was  for  redress  of  matters  concerning  benefices  and  religion  ; 
but  the  chief  and  principal  intent  was  to  hunt  for  money  :  for  putting 
them  in  fear  and  in  hope,  some  to  lose  some  to  obtain  spiritual  promo- 
tions at  his  hand,  he  thought  gain  would  rise  thereby,  and  so  it  did,  for 
in  the  mean  time  (as  Matthew  Paris  in  his  life  of  Henry  III.  writeth) 
divers  precious  rewards  were  offered  him  in  palfreys,  in  rich  plate  and 
jewels,  in  costly  and  sumptuous  garments  richly  furred,  in  coin,  in 
victuals,  *  ]and  such  like  things  of  value  well  worthy  of  acceptation  ; 
wherein  one  endeavoured  to  go  beyond  another  in  munificence,  not 
considering,  by  means  of  the  servility  wherewith  they  were  oppressed 
of  those  popish  shavelings  and  shameless  shifters,  that  all  was  mere 
pillage  and  extortion.*    Insomuch  that  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
(as  the  story  reporteth),  on  only  hearing  that  he  would  winter  in 
London,  sent  him  fifty  fat  oxen,  a  hundred  coombs  of  pure  wheat,  Great 
and  eight  tun  of  chosen  wine,  toward  his  housekeeping.    Likewise  g^iTto 
other  bishops  also  for  their  part  offered  unto  the  cardinal's  box  after  the  card! 
their  ability.  s«- 

The  time  of  the  council  drawing  nigh,  the  cardinal  commanded,  at  4ppend* 
the  west  end  of  Paul's  church,  an  high  and  solemn  throne  to  be 
prepared,  rising  up  with  a  glorious  scaffold  upon  mighty  and  sub- 
stantial stages  strongly  builded,  and  of  great  height.    Thus,  against 

(1)  These  words  are  not  in  the  editions  of  Foxe  previous  to  159(5.— Ed. 
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/f*«'!/    the  day  assigned,  came  the  said  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and 

'  other  of  the  prelacy,  both  far  and  near  throughout  all  England, 

A.  D.   wearied  and  vexed  with  the  winter's  journey,  bringing  their  letters 
*23/-  procurators ;  who  being  together  assembled,  the  cardinal  beginneth 
conten-   his  sermon.    But  before  we  come  to  the  sermon,  there  happened 

BOD  about  -11-1  o    s>  i 

Bitting  o.>  a  great  discord  between  the  two  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
handof1  York,  about  sitting  at  the  right  hand  and  the  left  hand  of  the 
Jjj carcL"  glorious  cardinal,  for  the  which  the  one  appealed  against  the  other. 
The  cardinal,  to  pacify  the  strife  between  them  both,  so  that  he 
would  not  derogate  from  either  of  them,  brought  forth  a  certain 
why  st.  bull  of  the  pope :  in  the  midst  of  which  bull  was  pictured  the 
standeth  figure  of  the  cross.  On  the  r:ght  side  of  the  cross  stood  the 
right6  image  of  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  left  side  that  of  St.  Peter :  u  Lo," 
thTpopes  sa^tn  tne  cardinal  (holding  open  the  bull  with  the  cross),  "  here  you 
whTthe  See  ®k  Peter  on  tne  nand  °f  the  cross,  and  St.  Paul  on  the 
arcribi-  right  side,  and  yet  is  there  between  these  two  no  contention,  for 
carter-  °oth  are  of  equal  glory.  And  yet  St.  Peter,  for  the  prerogative  of 
bury  hath  Ins  kevs.  and  for  the  pre-eminence  of  his  apostleship  and  cathedral 

the  right      .      .    •    '  t  r  r 

hand,  and  dignity,  seemetli  most  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  right  side.  But  vet 
MsbopToV  because  St.  Paul  believed  on  Christ  when  he  saw  him  not.  therefore 
York  the  haj-h  }ie  the  right  hand  of  the  cross :  for  blessed  be  they  (saith  Christ) 
who  believe  and  see  not,"  &c.  From  that  time  forth  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  enjoyed  the  right  hand,  and  the  archbishop  of  York 
the  left ;  wherein,  however,  this  cardinal  is  more  to  be  commended 
than  the  other  Cardinal  Hugo  mentioned  a  little  before,  who,  in  a 
like  contention  between  these  archbishops,  ran  his  way. 

Thus,  the  controversy  having  ceased  and  been  composed  between 
these  two,  Otho  the  cardinal,  sitting  aloft  between  these  two  arch- 
bishops, beginneth  his  sermon,  taking  this  theme  of  the  prophet ; 
Note  the  "  In  the  midst  of  the  seat,  and  in  the  circuit  about  the  seat,  were 
n!enpro-f  f°lir  Deasls  fnll  of  eyes  before  and  behind,"  Sec.    Upon  this  theme 
pnetap-  the  cardinal  proceeded   in  his  sermon,  sitting  like  a  god  in  the 
Sod"  how  midst.     He  compared  those  about  him  to  the  four  beasts  about 
nai  appn- tne  seat'  declaring  how  they  ought  to  have  eyes  both  before  and 
Smseif0  ^enmd  »  tnat       tnat  tne.v  must  De  provident  in  disposing  of  secu- 
lar things,  and  circumspect  in  spiritual  matters,  continuing  and 
sc  ipture  joining  wisely  things  past  with  things  to  come ;  and  this  was  the 
applied,   greatest  effect  of  this  clerkly  sermon.    That  done,  he  giveth  forth 
certain  statutes  for  ordering  of  churches,  as  for  the  dedication  of 
temples,  for  the  seven  sacraments,  for   the  giving  of  orders,  for 
the  firming  of  benefices,  for  collations  and  resignations  of  bene- 
fices and  vicarages,  priests'  apparel,  and  single  life,  for  eating  of 
flesh  in  religious  houses,  and  for  archdeacons,  bishops,  proctors, 
and  other  like  matters.    But  the  chief  intent  of  all  his  proceed- 
ing was  this,  that  they  should  be  vigilant,  provident,  and  circum- 
spect, with  all  their  eyes  (both  before  and  behind),  to  fill  the 
pope's  pouch,   as  appeared  not  only  by  this,  but  all  their  other 
travails  besides  ;  insomuch  that  the  king,  dreading  the  displeasure 
of  his  commons  for  the  doings  of  the  leg-ate,  willed  him  to  repair 
home  to  Rome  again,  but  yet  could  not  so  be  rid  of  him,  for  he, 
receiving  new  commandments  from  the  pope,  applied  his  harvest, 
still  gleaning  and  raking  whatsoever  he  might  scrape  ;  writing  and 
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mi 


sending  to  bishops  and  archdeacons  in  the  form  and  tenor  hereunder  Bmrg 

©  r  III. 

expressed.1   

And  moreover,  note  again  the  wicked  and  cursed  trains  of  these  A.  I). 
Romish  rakehells,  who,  to  pick  simple  men's  purses,  first  send  out  J 


their  friars  and  preachers  to  stir  up,  in  all  places  and  countries,  men  ^ythe 
to  go  fight  against  the  Turks  :  whom  when  they  have  once  bound  with  practice* 
a  vow,  and  signed  them  with  the  cross,  then  send  they  their  bulls  to  prSatesto 
release  them  both  of  their  labour  and  their  vow,  for  money,  as  by  their 
own  style  of  writing  is  hereunder  to  be  seen.2 

The  cause  whv  the  pope  was  so  greedy  and  needy  of  money,  was 
this  :  because  he  had  mortal  hatred  and  waged  continual  battle  the 
same  time  against  the  good  emperor,  Frederic  II.,  who  had  to  wife 
King  John's  daughter,  sister  to  King  Henry  III.,  whose  name  was 
Isabella.    And  therefore,  because  the  pope's  war  could  not  be  sus- 
tained without  charges,  that  made  the  pope  the  more  importunate  to 
take  money  in  all  places,  but  especially  in  England;  insomuch  that  he 
shamed  not  to  require  the  fifth  part  of  every  ecclesiastical  man's  living,  Fifth  p„rt 
as  Matthew  Paris  writeth.    And  not  only  that,  but  also  the  said  Pope  JJjJJJJ, 
Gregory,  converging  with  the  citizens  of  Rome,  so  agreed  with  them,  man's u* 
that,  if  they  would  join  with  him  in  vanquishing  the  aforesaid  Frederic,  !o^he^n 
he  would  (and  so  did)  grant  unto  them,  that  all  the  benefices  in  Eng  pope- 
land  which  were  or  should  be  vacant  (namely,  pertaining  to  religious 
houses),  should  be  bestowed  at  their  own  will  and  commandment  on 
their  children  and  kinsfolks.    Whereupon  it  followeth  in  the  afore-  Three 
named  history,3  that  u  the  pope  sent  in  commandment  to  the  arch-  a^ans 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  four  other  bishops,  that  provision  should  be  j^^" 
made  for  three  hundred  Romans  in  the  chiefest  and  best  benefices  i  n  ber.efices 
all  England  at  the  next  voidance,  so  that  the  aforesaid  archbishop  and  °a„d"g" 
bishops  should  be  suspended  in  the  mean  time  from  all  collation  or 
gift  of  benefices,  until  the  aforesaid  three  hundred  were  provided  for;" 
whereupon,  the  archbishop  the  same  time,  seeing  the  unreasonable  op- 
pression of  the  church  of  England,  left  the  realm  and  went  into  France. 

Again,  mark  another  as  much  or  more  easy  sleight  of  the  pope  in  a  Romish 
procuring  money.    He  sent  one  Petrus  Rubeus  the  same  time  with  2,e*JJJ|f 
a  new  device,  which  was  this  :  not  to  work  any  thing  openly,  but  privily  Jjj*h 
to  go  betwixt  bishop  and  bishop,  abbot  and  abbot,  &c,  telling  in  their  money, 
ears,  such  a  bishop,  such  an  abbot,  hath  given  so  much  and  so  much 
unto  the  pope's  holiness,  "  trusting  that  you  also  will  not  be  behind 


fl)  A  Letter  of  the  Cardinal  to  Bishops  and  Archdeacons,  in  which  the  censure  of  the  Church  is  well 
applied. — "Otto  miseratione  divina,  &c.  Discreto  viro  N.  episcopo  vel  2V.  archidiaeono  salutem. 
Cum  necesse  habeamus  de  mandato  summi  pontificis  moram  trahere  in  Anglia  longiorem,  nec 
possimus  propriis  stipendiis  militare,  discretionem  vestram  qua  fungimur  automate  rogamus,  ut 
procurationes  vobis  debitas  in  episcopatu.  vel  arehidiaconatu  vestro  colligi  faciatis  nostro  nomine 
diligenter,  eas  quam  citius  poteritis  nobis  transmissuri,  contradictores  per  censuram  ecciesiasticam 
compescendo.  Proviso,  quod  quaelibet  procuratio  summam  4.  marcarum  aliquatenus  non  excedat.  et 
ubi  una  ecclesia  non  sufficiet  ad  procurationem  hujusmodi  hab=ndam,  duae  pariter  unam  solvant." 

(2)  " N.  episcopus  dilectis  in  Christo  filiis  omnibus  archdiaconis  perdiocesim  suam  constitutis, 
salutem.  Literas  domini  legati  suscepimus  in  haec  verba;  Otto  miseratione  divina,  &c.  Cum 
sicut  intelleximus  nonnulii  cruce  si^nati  regni  Angliae,  qui  sunt  inhabiles  ad  pugnandum,  ad 
sedem  apostolicam  accedant,  ut  ibidem  a  voto  crucis  absolvi  valeant,  et  nos  nuper  recepimus  a 
sumnio  pontifice  in  mandatis,  ut  tales  non  solum  absolvere,  verum  etiam  ad  redimenda  vota  sua 
[note  the  style  of  Rome]  compellere  debeamus,  volentes  eorum  parcere  laboribus  et  expensis,  fra- 
ternitatem  vestram  qua  fungimur  autoritate  monemus,  quatenus  potestatem  praedictam  a  sumnio 
pontifice  nobis  concessam  faciatis  in  nostris  diocesibus  sine  mora  qualibet  publican,  ut  prelati 
cruce-signati  ad  nos  accedere  valeant,  beneficium  [immo  maleflcium  et  naufragium  pecuniae.]  super 
his  juxta  formam  nobis  traditam  accepturi."  [This  and  the  preceding  letter  are  in  M.  Paris,  Ed. 
Lond.  1640,  p.  52i  ;  both  dated  "Londini  15  Kal.  Mart,  anno  Pont.  D.  Gregorii  Papas  13."— Ed.] 

(3)  "  Unde  infra  paucos  dies  misit  Dom.  Papa  sacra  praecepta  sua  domino  Cant.  Archiep.  Eliensi 
et  Lincol.  et  Salisb.  episcopis,  ut  trecentis  Romanis  in  primis  beneficiis  vacantibus  providerent, 
scientes  se  suspensos  a  bem-ficiorum  collatione  donee  tot  cornpetenter  provideretur."  [M.  Paris, 
p. 532,  with  the  omission  of  "  Eliensi  et"  :  see  infra,  p.  427. — Ed.] 
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Henry  on  your  part,'1  &c.  By  the  means  whereof  it  is  incredible  to  think 
. — \ —  what  a  mass  of  money  was  made  out  of  the  realm  unto  the  pope. 
A.  D.  At  length.1  the  abbots,  feeling  their  own  smart,  eame  to  the  king, 
1245,  whose  father  before  they  did  resist,  with  their  humble  suit,  lamentably 
complaining  of  the  immeasurable  exactions  of  the  pope,  and  espe- 
cially against  Petrus  Rubeus  and  his  fellow,  Otto  the  legate ;  desiring 
the  king  to  prohibit  such  extortion  :  who,  notwithstanding,  received 
them  with  frowns,  and  even  offered  the  legate  one  of  his  castles  to 
imprison  them.  The  bishops,  warned  by  the  ill  success  of  the  abbots, 
assembled  at  Northampton,  and  answered  the  legate,  that,  seeing  the 
matter  touched  not  themselves  alone,  but  the  whole  church,  and  seeing 
the  valuation  of  churches  was  known  better  to  their  archdeacons  than 
to  themselves,  therefore  they  desired  a  general  calling  and  talk  to  be 
had  in  the  matter.  The  octaves  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  were  assigned 
as  the  time  when  they  should  deliver  their  final  answer;  on  which  day 
the  prelates  of  England,  conventing  together,  durst  not  give  any 
direct  denial  of  that  contribution,  but  after  a  modest  sort  did  insinuate 
certain  exceptions  against  the  same. 

Ex<ep-        I.  They  say,  that  forsomuch  as  the  contribution  is  demanded  to  war  against  him, 
ged  for  wno  vvas  j°nied  ill  matrimony  with  their  prince,  they  were  not  bound  to  comply, 
ot  con-       II.  That  the  said  contribution  tended  to  the  shedding  of  christian  blood  ;  for 

"the08        ^orm  °^       P°Pe  s  hill  stated  it  to  be,  "  ad  imperatorem  debellandum." 

p0pe-  III.  They  refuse,  because  it  was  against  the  liberty  of  the  church  ;  for  so  it  is 

in  the  pope's  bill,  that  they  who  would  not  contribute,  should  be  excommunicated. 

IV.  Because  that  when  alate  they  gave  the  tenth  part  of  their  goods,  it  was 
with  this  protestation,  that  no  similar  exaction  should  be  laid  on  them  hereafter, 
much  less  of  a  fifth,  as  in  the  present  case. 

V.  Because  they  had  contributed  before;  and  if  they  should  now  contribute 
again,  it  were  to  be  feared  lest  an  action  twice  done  should  grow  into  a  custom, 
as  is  in  the  law,  "  Lege  nemo,"  &c. 

VI.  Forsomuch  as  they  shall  have  continually  to  seek  to  Rome  through  the 
emperor's  land,  to  prosecute  divers  causes,  it  were  to  be  feared  lest  the  said 
emperor  by  the  way  should  work  their  annoyance. 

VII.  Because  the  king  hath  many  enemies  and  expecteth  to  want  much  money 
for  his  wars,  it  is  not  safe  that  the  wealth  of  the  realm  should  be  alienated  out 
of  the  realm,  which  is  already  much  impoverished  through  the  nobles  taking 
on  them  the  cross  and  going  abroad. 

VIII.  Because  it  might  turn  to  the  prejudice  of  the  patrons  of  the  churches, 
and  that  they  do  not  know  whether  the  patrons  would  agree  unto  the  same. 

IX.  Lastly,  because  they  hear  say,  that  the  general  state  of  the  church  is  in 
danger,  for  which  there  ought  to  be,  and  (as  they  understand)  there  is  to  be 
shortly,  a  general  council,  wherein  such  matters  shall  be  determined :  and, 
therefore,  if  they  should  contribute  now,  it  should  be  to  the  hinderance  and 
damage  of  the  church. 

The  legate  and  his  fellow  hearing  these  allegations,  seeing  their 
own  confusion,  were  the  less  importunate. 
AyfZdix.  Five  years  after  this,  followed  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  called 
by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  in  which  council  the  English  nation  did  ex- 
hibit certain  articles  of  their  grievances2  not  unworthy  to  be  known  ; 
but  with  what  effect  will  appear  from  the  following 

Mar.isth,  Articles  exhibited  in  the  Council  of  London,  the  next  year  after  the 
r^Fariso  general  Council  of  Lyons  :  the  grievances  sustained  from  the  Pope. 

T.  The  kingdom  of  England  is  aggrieved  that  the  pope,  being  not  contented 
with  his  Peter-pence,  extorteth  from  the  clergy  of  England  great  exactions  (and 
more  is  likely),  both  without  the  consent  of  the  king,  and  against  the  customs, 

(1)  This  and  the  next  two  pages  are  revised  and  corrected  from  M.  Paris,  pp.  534,  f  99 — >"01,  708, 
70')  —Ed.  (2)  See  them  stated  infra,  p.  432.— Ed. 
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liberties,  and  rights  of  the  realm,  and  in  spite  of  their  appeal  and  remonstrance  Henry 
on  the  subject  made  by  their  proctors  in  the  late  general  council.  In- 
If.  The  church  and  kingdom  of  England  is  aggrieved,  that  the  patrons  of  the   A  ^ 
churches  cannot  present  fit  persons  to  the  same,  though  the  pope  by  his  letters  2246* 

agreed  they  should  ;  but  the  churches  are  given  to  Romans,  who  are  quite  igno-  L 

rant  of  the  native  tongue,  to  the  great  peril  of  souls  ;  besides  that  they,  carrying 
away  the  money  out  of  the  realm,  exceedingly  impoverish  the  same. 

III.  It  is  aggrieved  in  the  requiring  of  pensions  and  provisions,  for  that  after 
the  pope  had  promised  by  his  late  letters,  that  in  the  realm  of  England  he  would 
give  away  only  twelve  benefices  more,  now,  contrary  to  the  tenor  thereof,  many 
more  benefices  and  provisions  have  been  bestowed  by  him. 

IV.  The  realm  is  aggrieved,  that  in  the  benefices  in  England  one  Italian 
succeed eth  another  as  a  matter  of  course,  while  Englishmen  are  compelled,  for 
the  securing  of  their  induction,  to  seek  to  Rome,  contrary  both  to  the  customs  of 
the  realm,  and  also  to  the  privileges  granted  by  the  pope's  predecessors  to  the 
king  and  kingdom  of  England. 

V.  The  fifth  grievance  is,  for  the  oft  arrival  of  that  infamous  nuncio  "  Non 
Obstante,"  whereby  both  the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath,  the  ancient  customs 
of  the  realm,  and  the  authority  of  old  grants,  statute  laws,  and  privileges,  are 
embezzled  and  abrogated j1  whereby  an  infinite  number  in  England  be  grievously 
afflicted  and  oppressed.  The  pope,  in  thus  resuming  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
does  not  act  with  that  attention  to  law  and  moderation  which  he  promised  our 
proctors,  with  his  own  mouth,  he  would  observe. 

VI.  The  said  realm  is  also  aggrieved  by  general  tallages,  collections,  and 
assessments,  made  without  the  king's  consent;  the  appeal  and  remonstrance  of 
the  king's  and  the  nation's  proctors,  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

VII.  The  aforesaid  realm  complaineth  and  is  aggrieved,  that  in  the  benefices 
given  to  Italians,  neither  the  old  ordinances,  nor  relief  of  the  poor,  nor  hospi- 
tality, nor  any  preaching  of  God's  word,  nor  care  of  men's  souls,  nor  service  in  The  Ba- 
the church,  nor  yet  the  walls  of  the  churches,  be  kept  up  and  maintained,  as  oylonish 
decency  and  the  manner  of  the  same  realm  requireth.    O  ver  and  above  these  an^  s]a. 
aforesaid  grievances,  there  came,  moreover,  from  the  pope,  other  fresh  letters,  very  of 
charging  and  commanding  the  prelates  of  England  to  find  of  their  proper  costs  ^°der  tlL 
and  charges,  for  one  whole  year,  some  ten  armed  soldiers,  some  five,  some  pope, 
fifteen,  to  be  ready  at  the  pope's  commandment  where  he  should  appoint. 

After  these  and  other  grievances  and  enormities  of  Rome,  the 
states  of  England,  consulting  together,  direct  their  letters  to  the  pope, 
for  reformation  thereof.    First,  the  bishops  and  suffragans  ;  then,  the 
abbots  and  priors  ;  afterwards  the  nobles  and  barons ;  last  of  all,  the 
king  himself.    But  as  the  proverb  is,  "  Venter  non  habet  aures,"2  Mar. 28th. 
so  the  pope's  purse  had  no  ears  to  hear.    And,  as  our  common  saying  *M  &«ns 
goeth,  "  As  good  never  a  whit,  as  never  the  better,"  so  went  it  with  Appen,1ix- 
the  pope,  who  not  long  after  the  same  sent  for  new  tallages  and 
exactions  to  be  collected  ;3  which  thing  when  it  came  to  the  king's 
ear,  he,  being  moved  and  disturbed  vehemently  withal,  writeth  in  this 
wise  to  the  bishops  severally,  to  every  one  in  his  diocese. 

The  Letter  of  King  Henry  III.  to  the  Bishops. 
Henry  III.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c,  to  the  reverend  in  Christ,  the  bishop  cf  Kin£ 
N.,  health.    Whereas  we  have  heretofore  written  unto  you,  once,  twice,  thrice,  as  ni"com- 
well,  under  our  privy  seal  as  by  our  letters  patent,  that  you  should  not  exact  for  mandeth 
the  pope's  or  any  one  else's  behalf  any  tallage  or  aid  of  our  subjects,  either  of  the  that  no 
religious  orders,  or  of  the  clergy,  or  of  the  laity,  for  that  no  such  tallage  or  aid  tallage1  be 
either  can  or  is  used  to  be  exacted  in  our  realm  without  great  prejudice  to  our  sent  to 
royal  dignity,  which  we  neither  can  nor  will  endure  :  yet  you  contemning  and  the  pope' 
vilipending  our  commandment,  and  contrary  to  the  provision  made  in  our  last 
council  at  London,  granted  and  agreed  upon  by  our  prelates,  earls,  and  barons, 
have,  that  notwithstanding,  proceeded  in  collecting  the  said  your  taxes  and 
tallages.    Whereupon,  we  do  greatly  marvel  and  are  moved,  especially  seeing 

( 1 )  "  Debilitantur  et  evanescunt :"  '  embezzled,'  i.e.  imbeciled,  or  weakened.  Todd's  Johnson.— Ed. 

(2)  The  French  say,  "  Ventre  affame  n'a  point  d'oreilles." — Ed. 

(3)  This  was  for  6,000  marks.    Walter,  bishop  of  Norwich,  was  authorised  to  collect  it :  his  letter 

to  St.  Alban's  is  in  M.  Paris,  dated  Mar.  24,  and  one  of  the  king's,  forbidding  it,  dated  April  1.— Eo     .  Seed 
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Henry    you  are  not  ashamed  to  run  counter  to  your  own  act  and  deed  ;  whereas  you  and 
1U-     other  prelates  at  the  said  council  in  this  did  all  agree  and  granf,  that  you  would 
jy    levy  no  more  sucn  exactions  until  the  return  of  our  and  your  ambassadors,  with 
|9'^g*    those  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  whole  realm,  from  the  court  of  Rome,  who  were 
— - — 1-  sent  thither  purposely,  as  you  know,  to  provide  redress  against  these  oppres- 
sions.   Wherefore  we  straitly  will  and  command  you,  that  you  no  further 
proceed  in  collecting  and  exacting  such  tallages  or  aids,  as  you  desire  to  enjoy 
your  baronies,  and  such  possessions  of  yours  as  within  this  our  kingdom  you 
have  and  hold ;  and  if  you  have  already  taken  any  thing  on  this  account,  that 
you  suffer  not  the  same  to  be  transported  out  of  our  realm,  but  cause  it  to  be 
kept  in  safe  custody,  till  the  return  of"  the  said  ambassadors ;  and  be  assured  that, 
in  case  you  disobey,  we  shall  extend  our  hand  upon  your  possessions,  further 
than  you  may  be  inclined  to  believe.  Moreover,  we  will  and  charge  you  that  you 
communicate  this  our  inhibition  to  your  archdeacons  and  officials,  which  we  here 
have  set  forth  for  the  liberties  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people,  as  God  k  noweth,  &c. 

At  length,  the  ambassadors  who  were  at  Rome  came  home  about 
the  seventh  day  of  July,  bringing  word  that  the  pope,  hearing  what 
was  done  in  the  council  of  London1  by  the  king,  was  greatly  dis- 
pleased with  him  and  the  realm,  saying,  "  Rex  Anglorum,  qui  jam 
recalcitrat  et  frederisat,  suum  habet  consilium ;  ego  vero  et  meum 
habeo,  quod  et  sequar,"  &c.  "Whereupon,  when  the  ambassadors  began 
Henry,    to  speak  in  the  king's  behalf,  from  that  time  they  were  half  counted 
for  schismatics,  and  could  no  more  be  heard  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
Henry     The  king,  hearing  this,  was  marvellously  incensed  therewith,  com- 
sSeth  manding,  by  general  proclamation  throughout  all  his  realm,  that  no 
tixePs°pe  s  man  sn°Lild  hereafter  consent  to  any  tax  or  subsidy  of  money  for  the 
The  pope  court  of  Rome.    When  this  came  to  the  pope's  ear,  upon  a  cruel  rage 
a^aSt011'  he  directed  his  letters  to  the  prelates  of  England,  charging  that  under 
the  king.  pain  of  suspense  or  interdiction,  they  should  provide  the  same  sum  of 
money  to  be  collected  against  the  feast  of  Assumption,  the  charge 
being  given  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  to  be  executor  of  the  said 
The  king  curse.    The  king,  who  lately  intended  to  stand  to  the  liberties  of  the 
pened  c]lurch  aric[  kingdom,  now,  for  fear  of  the  pope,  and  partly  for  the 
menaces  of  his  brother,  earl  Richard,2  and  of  the  said  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester and  other  prelates,  durst  not  stand  to  them,  but  gave  over. 
Moreover,  the  greedy  gulf  of  the  Romish  avarice  waxed  so  immea- 
surable, that  at  length  the  pope  shamed  not,  upon  the  censure  of  his 
curse,  to  ask  the  third  part  of  the  church  goods,  and  the  yearly  fruit 
The  pope  of  all  vacant  benefices.    The  chief  doers  and  legates  in  England, 
tJeYhird  were  Otho,  Stephen  the  pope's  chaplain,  Petrus  Rubeus,  the  nuncio, 
pan  of  the  Mag.  Martin,  and  Mag.  Marin  us,  and  Johannes  Anglicus,  bishop  of 
goods'.     Sabino ;  of  whom  to  speak  further  (for  that  I  have  much  more  to 
.^,1^^.   write),  I  think  best  for  the  present  to  defer,  lest  in  opening  all  the 
detestable  doings  and  pestilent  workings  of  those  men,  I  might,  per- 
haps, not  only  molest  good  ears,  but  also  infect  the  air.    Yet  one 
thing  concerning  the  said  Otho  I  cannot  well  overpass. 
a  story  of     This  Otho,  as  he  left  no  place  unsought,  where  any  vantage  might 
otho'at1  be  got :  so,  amongst  all  others,  he  came  to  Oxford,  where  lying  in 
oxford,    the  house  of  Osney,  he  was  received  with  great  honour  ;  the  scholars 
Apr'ndiT.  presenting  him  honourably  with  such  dishes  and  rewards  as  they  had, 
thinking  to  gratify  the  cardinal  after  the  best  manner.    This  being 
done  before  dinner,  and  the  dinner  ended,  they  came  reverently  to 
see  and  welcome  him,  supposing  that  they  also  should  again,  of  him, 
with  like  courtesy  be  entertained.    As  they  came  to  the  gate,  the 

(i)  Foxe  says  "  Winchester,"  whereas  it  was  the  council  of  Winchester  which  was  assembled 
July.  7th,  to  hear  this  report  of  the  ambassadors.  M.  Paris,  p.  709.— Ed.     (2)  M.  Paris,  p.  709.— Ed. 
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porter,  being  an  Italian,  with  a  loud  voice,  asketh  what  they  would  Henry 
have  ?    They  said,  they  came  to  see  the  lord  legate.    But  Cerberus,  _L. '  _ 
the  porter,  holding  the  door  half  open,  with  proud  and  contumelious 
language  thrust  them  out,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  enter.    The  1238, 
scholars,  seeing  that,  by  force  thrust  open  the  gate  and  came  in ;  skimush 
whom  when  the  Romans,  who  were  within,  would  have  repelled  with  the  scho- 
their  fists,  and  such  staves  as  they  had  in  their  hands,  they  fell  to  oxford 
alarum  and  by  the  ears  together,  with  much  heaving  and  shoving,  ^SaTs 
and  many  blows  on  both  sides.    In  the  mean  time,  while  some  of  men. 
the  scholars  ran  home  for  their  weapons,  there  chanced  a  poor  scholar, 
an  Irishman,  to  stand  at  the  gate  waiting  for  his  alms,  whom  when  the 
master-cook  saw  at  the  gate,  he,  taking  hot  scalding  water  out  of  the  AJenar 
pan  where  the  meat  was  sodden,  did  cast  it  in  his  face.    One  of  the 
scholars,  a  Welshman,  who  came  with  his  bow  and  shafts,  seeing  that, 
letteth  drive  an  arrow,  and  shooteth  this  Nabuzfirdan  (that  is,  master 
of  cooks)  clean  through  the  body,  and  slayeth  him  out  of  hand.  Th« 
cook  falling  dead,  there  was  a  mighty  broil  and  a  great  clamour 
throughout  all  the  house.    The  cardinal,  hearing  the  tumult  and  The 
great  noise  about  him,  like  a  valiant  Roman,  runneth  as  fast  as  he  runneth 
could  into  the  steeple,  and  there  locketh  the  doors  fast  unto  him,  awav- 
where  he  remained  till  midnight.    The  scholars,  in  the  mean  while, 
not  yet  at  all  pacified,  sought  all  corners  about  for  the  legate, 
exclaiming  and  crying  oat,  "  Where  is  that  usurer,  that  simoniac, 
that  piller  and  poller  of  our  livings,  that  prowler  and  extortioner  of 
our  money,  who  perverteth  our  king,  and  subverteth  his  kingdom, 
enriching  aliens  with  our  spoils?"    All  this  heard  the  cardinal,  and  Appendix. 
held  his  peace.    When  the  night  approaching  had  broken  up  the 
field,  the  cardinal  coining  out  of  his  fort,  and  taking  his  horse,  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  was  privily  conveyed  over  the  river  towards  the 
king,  conveying  himself  away  as  fast  as  he  could.    After  the  king 
heard  this,  he  sendeth  to  Oxford  a  garrison  of  armed  men,  to  deliver 
the  Romans  who  were  there  hidden  for  fear  of  the  scholars.    Then  Thirty 
was  Master  Otho,  a  1  awyer,  with  thirty  other  scholars,  apprehended,  takeifand 
and  carried  to  Wallingford  castle,  and  from  thence  had  in  carts  to  ha.d  t0 
London,  where,  at  length,  through  much  entreaty  of  the  bishops,  pnson' 
they,  being  brought  barefoot  to  the  legate's  door,  had  their  pardon,  ^IaJ  J™J- 
and  the  university  was  released  from  interdiction.    Thus  much  con- 
cerning the  pope's  legate  in  England. 

Thus  partly  you  have  heard,  and  do  understand  the  miserable 
thraldom  and  captivity  of  this  realm  of  England  and  the  clergy  of 
the  same,  who  before  refused  to  take  part  with  King  John  their 
natural  prince  against  the  foreign  power  of  the  pope,  and  now  how 
miserably  they  are  oppressed  and  scourged  of  the  same  pope;  whose 
insatiable  extortion  and  rapacity  did  so  exceed  in  pilling  and  polling 
of  this  realm  long  after  this,  that  neither  the  king  now  could  help  Three- 
them,  nor  could  the  pope  with  any  reasonable  measure  be  content ;  thousand 
insomuch  that  writers  record,  that  in  the  days  of  Sudbury,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a.d.  1360,  the  pope  by  his  proctors  gat  from  the  buted  to 
clergy,  in  less  than  one  year,  more  than  sixty  thousand  florins,  of  ine0SePe' 
mere  contribution ;  besides  his  other  avails  and  common  revenues  y*f>  by 
out  of  benefices,  prebendaries,  first-fruits,  tributes,  Peter-pence,  colla-  clergy 
lions,  reservations,  relaxations,  and  such  merchandize,  &c. 

B  b  2 
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Henry      *And  yet  the  state  of  this  realm  of  England,  although  most  mise- 

 IIL    rable,  was  not  so  lamentable,  but  that  the  case  of  Germany  and  of  the 

A.D.   Emperor  Frederic  II.  was  then  as  much  or  more  pitiful,  who  in  the 
122°-  same  time  of  King  Henry  IIL  was  so  persecuted  and  disturbed  by 
popes  Innocent,  Honorius,  Gregory,  Celestine,  and  Innocent  IV., 
that  not  only  with  their  curses  and  excommunications  most  wretchedly 
they  did  infame,  impugn,  and  assault  him,  but  also  in  open  field  con- 
tinually did  they  war  against  him,  and  all  with  Englishmen's  money. 
Appendix.  Albeit,  concerning  the  troubles  of  this  emperor,  being  a  foreign  story 
and  pertaining  to  other  countries,  I  have  not  much  to  do  nor  to  write 
therein,  having  enough  already  to  story  at  home.    Yet  I  cannot  but 
lament  and  marvel  to  see  the  ambitious  presumption  and  tragical 
fury  of  those  popes  against  the  emperor.*1 
Appendix.      Mention  was  made  a  little  before  of  the  Albigenses  keeping  about 
the  city  of  Toulouse.    These  Albigenses,  because  they  began  to 
smell  the  pope,  and  to  control  the  inordinate  proceedings  and  disci- 
pline of  the  see  of  Rome,  the  pope  therefore  recounting  them  as 
a  people  heretical,  excited  and  stirred  up  about  this  present  time 
Louis, the  and  year,  a.d.  1218,  Louis,  the  French  king's  son,  through  the 
kfng'Son,  instance  of  Philip  II.,  his  father,  to  lay  siege  against  the  said  city  of 
afaiS    Toulouse  to  expugn  and  extinguish  these  Albigenses,  his  enemies  ; 
the  aim-  whereupon  Louis,  according  to  his  father's  commandment,  reared  a 
gen^s"    puissant  and  mighty  army  to  compass  about  and  beset  that  city,  and 
Appendix,  go  did.    Here  were  the  men  of  Toulouse  in  great  danger ;  but  see 
Toulouse1  ^10W       mignty  protection  of  God  fighteth  for  his  people  against  the 
The  hand  might  of  man :  for  after  that  Louis,  as  Matthew  Paris  testifieth,2  had 
fighteth   l°ng  wearied  himself  and  his  men  in  waste,  and  could  do  no  good 
'people     w^n  a^  ^ne*r  engines  ano^  artillery  against  the  city,  there  fell,  more- 
over, upon  the  French  host,  by  the  hand  of  God,  such  famine  and 
pestilence  both  of  men  and  horses,  besides  the  other  daily  slaughter 
of  the  soldiers,  that  Louis  was  forced  to  retire,  and,  with  such  as  were 
left,  to  return  again  home  to  France,  from  whence  he  came.    In  the 
slaughter  of  his  soldiers,  besides  many  others,  was  earl  Simon  Mont- 
fort,  general  of  the  army,  to  whom  the  lands  of  the  earl  of  Toulouse 
were  given  by  the  pope ;  he  was  slain  before  the  gate  of  the  city 
The  siege  with  a  stone ;  and  so  was  also  the  brother  of  the  said  Simon,  at  the 
uieAibi-  same  time,  while  besieging  a  castle  near  Toulouse,  slain  with  a  stone 
genses     m  ]i]ce  manner.    And  thus  was  the  siege  of  the  Frenchmen  against 

broken  &  ft 
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Appendix.  While  the  siege  of  these  Frenchmen  could  do  no  good  against  the 
city  of  Toulouse,  it  happened  at  that  time  that  the  Christians,  march- 
ing towards  the  Holy  Land,  had  better  success  in  laying  their  siege 
to  a  certain  tower  or  castle  in  Egypt,  near  to  the  city  Damietta,  that 
seemed  by  nature,  for  the  situation  and  difficulty  of  the  place,  inex- 
pugnable :  which,  being  situate  in  the  midst  of  the  great  flood  Nilus, 
hard  by  the  city  called  Damietta,  could  neither  be  come  to  by  land, 
nor  be  undermined  for  the  water,  nor  by  famine  subdued,  for  the 
nearness  of  the  city ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  through  the  help  of  God 
and  the  policy  of  man,  erecting  scaffolds  and  castles  upon  tops  of 

(1)  This  paragraph  in  single  asterisks  is  from  the  Edition  of  1563,  p.  73,  and  is  followed  by  a 
ehort  abstract  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  of  this  country  to  the  time  of  Wickliff,  given 
more  fully  in  later  Editions.— Ed. 

(2)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  in  Vita  Hen.  III.  (3)  Ex  Matth.  Paris. 
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masts,  the  Christians  at  last  conquered  it,  and  after  that  also  the  city  Henry 

Damietta,  albeit  not  without  great  loss  of  christian  people,    (a.d.  — 

1219.)    In  the  expugnation  of  this  city  or  fort,  among  others  that  AD- 
there  died  was  the  landgrave  of  Thuring,  named  Louis,  the  husband  1221- 
of  Elizabeth,  whom  we  use  to  call  St.  Elizabeth.    This  Elizabeth,  Damietta 
as  my  story  recordeth,  was  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  tSchrL 
married  in  Almain,  where  she  lived  with  the  aforenamed  Louis,  land-  ^Sstory 
grave  of  Thuring,  whom  she,  through  her  persuasions,  provoked  and  of  st.  eh- 
incensed  to  take  that  voyage  to  fight  for  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  za 
in  the  same  voyage  was  slain.    After  his  death,  Elizabeth,  remaining 
a  widow,  entered  the  profession  of  cloisterly  religion,  and  made  her- 
self a  nun  ;  so  growing  and  increasing  from  virtue  to  virtue,  that 
after  her  death  all  Almain  did  sound  with  the  fame  of  her  worthy 
doings.    Matthew  Paris  addeth  this  also,  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  that  queen,  who,  being  accused  to  be  naughty  with  a  certain  arch-  The  mo- 
bishop,  was  therefore  condemned  with  this  sentence  pronounced  against  Ej^abeth 
her  ;*  although  it  be  hard  in  English  to  be  translated  as  it  standeth  in  ^}tSgrdyof 
Latin, — "  To  kill  the  queen  will  ye  not  to  fear,  that  is  good ;  and  if 
all  men  consent  thereunto,  not  I  myself  do  stand  against  it."  Which 
sentence  being  brought  to  Pope  Innocent,  thus  in  pointing  the  sen- 
tence, which  otherwise  seemeth  to  have  a  double  understanding,  he  The 
saved  the  queen;  thus  interpreting  and  pointing  the  same,  "  Regi-  saved  by 
nam  interficere  nolite,  timere  bonum  est,  et  si  omnes  consenserint,  aweSter- 
non  ego,  contradico."    That  is,  "  To  kill  the  queen  will  ye  not,  to  ^e^ation 
fear,  that  is  good  :  and  if  all  do  consent  thereto,  yet  not  I,  I  myself  double 
do  stand  against  it,"  and  so  escaped  she  the  danger.    This  queen  was  Elizabeth 
the  mother,  as  is  said,  of  Elizabeth  the  nun,  who,  for  her  holy  nun-  ™»™d 
nishness,  was  canonized  of  the  pope's  church  for  a  saint  in  Almain,  Almain 
about  a.d.  1220.2 

And  this  by  the  way.    Now  to  proceed  further  in  the  years  and  A.D.1221. 
life  of  this  King  Henry.    The  next  year  following,  which  was  a.d. 
1221,  the  king  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  had  something  to  do  with 
William,  earl  of  Albemarle,  who  had  taken  the  castle  of  Biham  :  but 
at  last,  for  his  good  service  he  had  done  in  the  realm  before,  he  was 
released  by  the  king,  with  all  his  men,  at  the  intercession  of  Walter, 
archbishop  of  York,  and  of  Pandulph,  the  legate.3    About  that  year  The  Grey 
entered  first  the  Friars  Minorite,  or  Grey  friars,  into  England,  and  JJJJJ first 
had  their  first  house  at  Canterbury,  whose  first  patron  was  Francis,  England, 
who  died  a.d.  1127.  His  order  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Honorius  III.,  Jon6.01'1" 
a.d.  1224.  "  firmpd- 

About  the  first  coming  of  these  Dominic  and  Grey  friars  Franciscan  Appseendix. 
into  the  realm  (as  is  in  Nicolas  Trivet  testified),  many  Englishmen  at 
that  time  entered  into  their  orders,  among  whom  was  Johannes  de 
Sancto  Egidio,4  a  man  famously  expert  in  the  science  of  physic  and 
astronomy,  and  Alexander  de  Hales,  both  Englishmen  and  great 
divines.  This  Johannes  making  his  sermon  (i  ad  clerum,"  in  the  house 
of  the  Dominic  friars,  exhorted  his  auditory  with  great  persuasions 
unto  wilful  poverty,  and  to  confirm  his  words  the  more  by  his  own 
example,  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit 
and  put  on  his  friar's  habit ;  and  so,  returning  into  the  pulpit  again, 


(1)  M  Reginara  interficere  nolite  timere  bonum  est,  et  si  omnes  consenserint  non  ego  contradieo." 

(2)  Ex  Matth.  Paris.       (3)  Ex  tabula  pensili  in  sede  divi  Pauli.       (4)  See  infra,  p.  828.— Ed. 
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Henry  made  an  end  of  his  sermon.    Likewise  Alexander  Hales  entered  the 
'    order  of  the  Franciscans,  of  whom  remaineth  yet  the  book  entitled 
A.  D.  "  De  Summa  Theologise,"  in  old  libraries. 

1221-      Moreover,  not  long  after,  by  William  Longspey,  who  was  the 
Charter-    bastard  son  of  King  Henry  II.  and  earl  of  Salisbury,  was  first 
monks     founded  the  house  of  the  Carthusian  monks  at  Hethorp,  a.d.  1222. 
founded.  ^fter  whose  death  his  wife  Ela  translated  them  to  the  house  of  Hen- 
Appendix.  ton^  m  Somersetshire,  a.d.  1227 ;  which  Ela  also  founded  the  house 
of  nuns  at  Lacocks,  and  there  continued  herself  abbess  of  the  place. 
The  bishop  of  London,  named  William,  the  same  time  gave  over  bis 
bishopric,  after  whom  succeeded  Eustace  in  that  see.1 
Two  con-      In  the  town  of  Oxford,  where  the  king  then  kept  his  court,  Stephen 
atTcoun-  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  held  a  council,  where  was  con- 
oxford    demned  and  burned  a  certain  deacon,  as  Nicholas  Trivet  saith,  for 
apostasy  ;  also  another  rude  countryman,  who  had  crucified  himself, 
and  superstitiously  bare  about  the  wounds  in  his  feet  and  hands,  was 
condemned  to  be  closed  up  perpetually  within  walls.2    About  the 
same  year  also,  Alexander,  king  of  Scots,  married  Joan,  sister  to  King 
Henry. 

Not  long  after  began  the  new  building  of  the  minster  of  Salisbury, 
whereof  Pandulph,  the  pope^  legate,  laid  the  first  five  stones ;  one 
for  the  pope  (such  was  the  fortune  of  that  church  to  have  the  pope's 
stone  in  its  foundation)  ;  the  second,  for  the  young  King  Henry ;  the 
third,  for  the  good  earl  of  Salisbury ;  the  fourth,  for  the  countess  ; 
the  fifth,  for  the  bishop  of  Salisbury ;  which  was  about  the  same  year 
above  mentioned,  a.d.  1221. 3 
Dissen-       In  the  same  year,  about  St.  James's  tide,  arose  a  dissension  betwee  i 
tweelTthe  the  citizens  of  "London  and  the  men  of  Westminster,  the  occasion 
London  °f  wnereo^  was  tHis  : — A  certain  match  between  these  two  parties  was 
and  west-  appointed,  to  try  which  party,  in  wrestling,  could  overcome  the  other. 
Thus,  in  striving  for  mastery,  each  party  contending  against  the  other, 
as  the  manner  is  in  such  pastime,  it  happened  that  the  Londoners  got 
the  victory,  and  the  other  side  was  put  to  foil,  but  especially  the 
steward  of  the  abbot  of  Westminster  ;  who,  being  not  a  little  con- 
founded therewith,  began  to  forethink  in  his  mind  how  to  be  revenged 
again  of  the  Londoners.    Whereupon,  another  day  was  set,  which 
was  at  Lammas,  that  the  Londoners  should  come  again  to  wrestle ; 
and  whoso  had  the  victory  should  have  the  bell-wether,4  which  was  the 
price  of  the  game  appointed.    As  the  parties  were  thus  occupied  in 
their  play,  the  steward  suddenly  bringeth  upon  the  Londoners, 
unawares,  a  company  of  harnessed  men  prepared  for  the  same  before- 
hand, and  letteth  drive  at  the  Londoners ;  who,  at  length,  being 
wounded  and  grievously  hurt,  after  much  bloodshed  were  driven  back 
again  into  the  city.  This  contumely  thus  being  received,  the  citizens, 
eagerly  struck  with  ire  and  impatience,  ran  to  the  common  bell,  and 
by  ringing  thereof  assembled  their  commons  together,  to  consult  with 
some6     themselves  what  was  to  be  done  in  that  case  so  contumelious ;  wherein, 
counsel    when  divers  sentences  were  given  diversely,  Serle,  at  that  time  mayor 
mayor  of  of  London  (a  wise  and  discreet  man),  gave  this  counsel,  that  the 
London.  arjD0t  0f  Westminster  should  be  talked  withal,  who  if  he  would  rectify 

See         (1)  Flor.  Historiae.  (2)  Nicholas  Trivet.  (3)  Ex  Chion.  de  Sal. 

Appendix.      (4)  Usually,  the  best  sheep  in  the  flock.— Ed. 
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the  injury  done,  and  satisfy  for  the  harm  received,  it  should  be  to  Henry 

them  sufficient.   But  contrary,  one  Coustantine,  a  great  man  then  in  1_ 

the  city  of  London,  in  much  heat  exciting  the  people,  gave  this  A.  D. 
sentence,  that  all  the  houses  of  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  but  espe-  1222- 
cially  the  house  of  the  steward,  should  be  cast  down  to  the  ground.  J^jjJ 
In  fine,  that  which  he  so  unadvisedly  counselled,  was  as  madly  per-  heads, 
formed,  for  the  furious  people,  according  to  his  counsel,  did.  This 
tumultuous  outrage,  as  it  could  not  be  privy,  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  above 
mentioned,  he  coming  with  a  sufficient  strength  of  armed  soldiers  to 
the  city  of  London,  sent  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  to 
will  them  to  come  unto  him ;  who  so  obeying  his  commandment,  he 
required  of  them  the  principal  beginners  of  the  riot.    To  whom  Con- 
stantine,  there  being  present,  answered,  that  he  would  warrant  that 
which  was  done ;  sorrowing,  moreover,  that  they  had  not  done  more  constan- 
than  they  did  in  the  matter.    The  justice,  upon  this  his  confession,  cuted  at 
commanded  him,  with  two  others,  without  any  further  tumult,  to  be  j^1^1 
taken ;  and  so,  along  with  the  same  two,  he  was  hanged,  he  offering 
for  his  life  fifteen  thousand  marks.  Appendix 

The  said  Hubert,  earl  of  Kent,  and  lord  chief  justice,  although  he 
was  a  faithful  and  trusty  officer  to  his  prince,  and  had  the  whole 
guiding  of  the  realm  in  his  own  hands,  the  king,  as  yet,  being  in  his 
minority,  yet  afterwards,  what  indignation  he  sustained  for  this  his 
severity  and  other  things,  both  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  commons, 
and  how  sharply  he  was  tossed  and  trounced  of  his  prince,  it  is  a 
wonder  to  see,  as  in  its  due  place  and  time  (by  the  Lord's  leave) 
hereafter  shall  appear.1 

As  mention  hath  been  made  of  the  wrangling  between  the  com-  Discord 
moners  of  London  and  Westminster,  both  time  and  occasion  bring  fentkm 
me  in  remembrance  something  to  speak  likewise  of  the  ecclesiastical 
conflicts  among  churchmen ;  nothing  inferior  in  my  mind,  nor  less 
worthy  to  be  noted  than  the  other.  For  so  I  read  in  Matthew  Paris, 
and  in  the  Flowers  of  History,  that  at  what  time  this  wrestling  was 
among  the  citizens  for  the  sheep,  the  like  contention  kindled  and 
inflamed  between  Eustace,  bishop  of  London,  and  the  chapter  of 
Paul's,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  with  his 
covent,  on  the  other,  about  spiritual  jurisdiction  and  subjection ;  to 
wit,  whether  the  monastery  of  Westminster  were  exempted  from  the 
subjection  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  London  or  not.  This 
controversy  at  last  coming  to  a  compromise,  was  committed  to  the 
arbitrement  of  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Peter,  bishop  of  ApplZi,c 
Winchester,  Thomas,  prior  of  Merton,  and  Richard,  prior  of  Dun- 
stable ;  and  at  length  was  thus  agreed,  that  the  monastery  of  West- 
minster should  be  utterly  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop 
of  London,  and  that  Staines,  with  the  appurtenances  thereto  belonging, 
should  appertain  to  the  monastery  of  Westminster.  Also,  that  the 
manor  of  Sunbury  should  be  due  and  proper  to  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  and  also  that  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  with  all  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  same,  should  be  exempted  from  all  other  jurisdiction, 
but  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  only :  and  so  was  this  matter  decided. 
a.d.  l^.1 

(1)  Ex  Matth.  Paris.  (2)  Ibid.;  ex  Flor.  Historiarum. 
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Henry      The  same  year,  as  writeth  Matthew  Paris,  horrible  tempests,  with 

 '. —  thundering  and  lightning  and  whirlwinds,  went  throughout  all  the 

A.D.  land,  so  that  much  harm  was  done  ;  churches,  steeples,  towers,  houses, 
and  divers  trees,  with  the  violence  of  the  winds,  were  blown  up  by  the 
tei°npebste  ro°ts-    I*1  Warwickshire,  a  certain  wife,  and  eight  others  in  her  house, 
in  Eng-   were  slain.  In  Grantham,  the  church  was  set  on  lire  by  lightning  most 
an  '      terrible,  with  such  a  stink  left  behind,  that  no  man  could,  for  a  long 
time  after,  abide  it.    The  author  addeth,  that  manifest  marks  of  the 
tempest  did  remain  long  after  in  that  monastery  to  be  seen.  Some 
also  write  that  fiery  dragons  and  spirits  were  seen  then  flying  in 
the  air.  , 
a.d.  1223.     A.D.  1223,  Philip,  the  French  king,  died,  after  whom  his  son 
ki°ngSof    Louis  succeeded  to  the  crown  ;  to  whom  King  Henry,  sending  his 
eaSto    message,  and  desiring  him  to  remember  his  promise  and  covenant 
his  pro-   made  of  rendering  again  the  lands  lost  in  Normandy,  could  obtain 
nothing  at  his  hands.    Whereupon  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  also 
William,  the  king's  uncle,  earl  of  Salisbury,  with  divers  other  nobles, 
made  over  into  France,  where  they  recovered  Poictou,    and  kept 
Gascony  under  the  king's  obedience.1 
wSdsMp     ^n       same  year'  or  as  Fabian  giveth  it,  the  next  year  following, 
srst       which  was  a.d.  1224,  by  virtue  of  a  certain  parliament,  it  was  granted 
foatneed    °f  the  lords  and  barony  of  the  land,  that  the  king  and  his  hens  should 
have  the  ward  and  marriage  of  their  heirs,  which  then  was  called,  and 
afterwards  proved  to  be,  '  initium  malorum,*'  the  beginning  of  harms. 

In  the  same  year,  according  to  Gisburn  and  other  writers,  the  said 
king,  holding  another  parliament  at  Oxford,  by  the  advice  of  his 
council  and  his  clergy,  did  grant  and  confirm,  under  his  great  seal, 
two  charts  of  the  old  liberties  and  customs  of  this  realm,  for  ever  to 
be  kept  and  observed,  the  one  called  4  Magna  Charta,'  the  other 
4  Charta  de  Foresta the  contents  whereof  fully  in  the  beforenamed 
author  be  expressed.  For  this  cause  was  granted  again  by  the  whole 
parliament,  a  fifteenth  of  all  his  subjects,  as  well  of  laymen  as  also 
of  the  clergy. 

Here  is  to  be  noted,  that  these  liberties  were  afterwards  broken, 
and  confirmed  again  by  the  said  king,  a.d.  1236. 

A.  D.  1226 2  died  Louis  VIII.,  the  perjured  French  king,  at 
App^ix.  the  siege  of  Avignon,  whom  the  pope  now  the  second  or  third 
time  had  set  up  to  fight  against  Reimund,  the  good  earl  of 
Toulouse,  and  the  heretic  Albigenses  of  that  country  ;  for  so  the 
pope  calleth  all  those  who  hold  not  in  all  points  with  his  glorious 
pride,  usurped  power,  and  ungodly  proceedings.  The  origin  whereof 
was  this,  as  in  Matthew  Paris  appeareth.  In  the  days  of  Philip, 
the  French  king,  this  Reimund,  earl  of  Toulouse,  was  disdained  by 
the  pope  for  holding  with  the  Albigenses  ;  and  therefore,  by  the 
instigation  of  the  pope,  the  lands  of  the  earl  were  taken  from  him, 
and  given  to  Simon  Montfort,  and  instruments  were  made  upon  the 
same ;  but  when  the  said  earl  Reimund  would  not  be  removed  from 
the  right  of  his  possessions  by  unrighteous  dealing,  the  pope  setteth 
Philip  II.,  the  French  king,  to  make  open  war  against  him.  Where- 

(1)  Ex  Matth.  Paris.;  Nich.  Trivet.  Flor.  Hist. 

(2)  For  two  lines  of  text  omitted  here,  see  infra,  p.  383.— Ed. 
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upon  Louis,  tlie  French  king's  son,1  was  sent  with  a  great  power,  as  Henry 
is  above  declared,  to  besiege  the  city  of  Toulouse  ;  but  being  repulsed 


from  thence  by  the  marvellous  hand  of  God  fighting  for  his  people,  A.D. 
he  could  not  prevail,  and  so  returned  home,  after  he  had  lost  the  most  1226- 
part  of  his  army  by  pestilence  and  other  calamity,  as  hath  been  before  J^gJ56 
described.    Thus  continued  the  good  earl  still  in  quiet  possession  till  war. 
this  present  time,  a.d.  1226 ;  in  the  which  year  the  pope,  not  for-  A.D.1226. 
getting  his  old  malice  against  the  earl,  and  no  less  inflamed  with  pope's 
insatiable  avarice,  directeth  down  his  legate,  Master  Romanus,  to  the  Malice 
parts  of  France,  for  two  several  purposes  ;  one  to  extirpate  the  earl,  Jg1^ 
the  other  to  enlarge  his  own  revenues.    Thus  the  legate,  being  entered  tian  ear?" 
into  France,  beginneth  to  summon  a  council,  willing  the  French  king,  °\IZT~ 
with  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy  of  France,  to  appear  before 
him  at  Bourges ;  to  whom  eftsoons  repaired  six  archbishops,  with  the 
bishops  and  suffragans  of  nine  provinces,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred, 
besides  the  abbots,  priors,  and  proctors  of  all  the  covents  of  France, 
to  hear  the  pope's  will  and  commandment.    But  because  there  was  a  Mark, 
discord  feared  to  rise,  saith  Matthew  Paris,  about  pre-eminence  of  bright 
sitting,  for  that  the  archbishop  of  Lyons  challenged  the  superior  place  nature  of 
above  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  also  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  above  striving 
the  archbishops  of  Bourges,  Aix,  and  Narbonne,  and  their  suf-  chief16 
fragans ;  therefore  the  session  was  holden  there  not  in  manner  Place* 
and  form  of  a  council,  but  of  a  certain  parley  or  consultation.    Thus  The  pope 
the  meek  and  holy  council  being  set,  and  the  pope's  majesty's  letters  rig5hp0hse 
read  and  declared,  appeareth  before  them  Reimund,  earl  of  Toulouse,  session 
of  the  one  part,  and  Simon  Montfort,  on  the  other  part.   This  Simon  from  the 
required  to  be  restored  unto  him  the  lands  and  possessions  of  the 
said  Reimund,  which  the  pope  and  Philip,  the  French  king,  had 
given  to  him  and  to  his  father  before,  having  good  evidences  to  show 
for  the  same,  confirmed  by  the  donation  of  the  pope  and  of  the  king; 
adding  moreover,  that  the  earl  Reimund  was  deprived  and  disin- 
herited in  the  general  council  at  Rome  for  heresy,  which  is  called  the 
heresy  of  the  Albigenses.    At  least,  if  he  might  not  have  the  whole 
yielded  unto  him,  yet  the  most  part  of  his  lordships  he  required  10 
be  granted  him. 

To  this  the  earl  Reimund  answered  again,  offering  himself  ready  Heimmid 
to  all  duty  and  office  both  toward  the  French  king  and  to  the  church  eari  of°d 
of  Rome,  whatsoever  to  him  did  duly  appertain.    And  moreover,  anSUwer-e 
touching  the  heresy  wherewith  he  was  there  charged ;  he  did  not  J*jj^gf 
only  there  offer  himself,  in  that  council,  before  the  legate,  but  most 
humbly  did  crave  of  him,  that  he  would  take  the  pains  to  come  into 
every  city  within  his  precinct,  to  inquire  of  every  person  there  the 
articles  of  his  belief;  and  if  he  found  any  person  or  persons  holding  Aibigen- 
that  which  was  not  catholic,  he  would  see  the  same  to  be  corrected  suspected 
and  amended,  according  to  the  censure  of  holy  church,  to  the  utter-  of  heresy, 
most.    Or  if  he  should  find  any  city  rebelling  against  him,  he,  to  .the 
uttermost  of  his  might  with  the  inhabitants  thereof,  would  compel 
them  to  do  satisfaction  there-for.    And  as  touching  himself,  if  he 
had  committed  or  erred  in  any  thing  (which  he  remembereth  not 

(1)  This  Louis  (afterwards  Louis  VIII.  of  France)  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  II.  To  him  the 
barons  of  England  offered  the  crown,  in  the  miserable  days  of  King  John.  John  died  a.d.  1216, 
and  Louis  was  defeated  on  the  20th  of  May  in  the  following  yea,r,  by  the  Lord  Protector  Pembrok?, 
and  compelled  to  evacuate  the  kingdom.— Ed. 


owners. 

See 
Appendix. 
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iienry   that  he  had  done),  he  offered  there  full  satisfaction  to  God  and 
the  church,  as  became  any  faithful  christian  man  to  do ;  requiring, 


///. 


A.D.   moreover,  there,  before  the  legate,  to  be  examined  of  his  faith. 

. 1226,  But  all  this,  saith  Matthew  Paris,  the  legate  despised ;  neither 
could  the  catholic  earl,  saith  he,  there  find  any  grace,  unless  he 
would  depart  from  his  heritage,  both  for  himself,  and  for  his  heirs 
for  ever.  In  fine,  when  it  was  required  by  the  contrary  part,  that 
he  should  stand  to  the  arbitrement  of  the  twelve  peers  of  France, 
to  that  Reimund  answered,  that  if  the  French  king  would  receive  his 
homage,  which  he  was  ready  at  all  times  to  exhibit,  he  was  contented 
therewith.  For,  else,  they  would  not,  said  he,  take  him  as  one  of 
their  society  and  fellow-subject. 

After  much  altercation  on  both  sides  about  the  matter,  the  legate 
willeth  every  archbishop  to  call  aside  his  suffragans  to  deliberate  with 
them  upon  the  cause,  and  to  give  up  in  writing  what  was  concluded. 
This  being  done  accordingly,  the  legate  denounceth  excommunica- 
tion on  all  such  as  did  reveal  any  piece  of  that  which  was  there 
concluded,  before  the  pope  and  the  king  had  intelligence  thereof. 

These  things,  thus  in  hudder  mutter  among  themselves,  concluded, 
the  legate  gave  leave  to  all  proctors  of  covents  and  chapters  to  return 
home,  only  retaining  with  him  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots, 
and  certain  simple  prelates,  such  as  he  might  be  more  bold  withal,  to 
open,  and  of  them  to  obtain,  the  other  part  of  his  commission  ;  which 
was  indeed,  to  obtain  of  every  cathedral  church  two  prebendships, — 

Agenda*  one  of  the  bishop,  the  other  of  the  chapter.  In  monasteries  also, 
after  the  like  sort,  where  the  abbot  and  covent  had  divers  and  several 
portions,  to  require  two  churches ;  one  of  the  abbot,  the  other 
of  the  covent ;  keeping  this  proportion,  that  how  much  should 
suffice  for  the  living  of  one  monk,  so  much  the  whole  covent  should 
find  for  their  part,  and  as  much  the  abbot  likewise  for  his.  And, 
forasmuch  as  he  would  not  seem  to  demand  this  without  some  colour 
of  cause,  his  reason  was  this  :  that  because  the  court  of  Rome  had 
long  been  blotted  with  the  note  of  avarice,  who  is  mother  of  all 
evil,  for  that  no  man  could  come  to  Rome  for  any  business,  but  he 
must  pay  for  the  expedition  of  the  same  ;  therefore,  for  the  removing 
away  of  the  occasion  of  that  slander,  the  public  help  of  the  church 
must  necessarily  be  required. 

Mark,        The  proctors  and  parties  thus  sent  home  by  the  legates,  marvelling 

reader,    w^h  themselves  why  the  bishops  and  abbots  should  be  staid,  and 

the  prac-  J  .  r  ' 

ticeof     they  sent  home,  and  suspecting  no  less  than  as  the  matter  was 
fortily8'  indeed,  conferred  their  counsels  together,  and  devised  with  them- 
i earning  se]ves  ^0  sen(j  certain  unto  him  in  the  behalf  of  all  the  cathedral 
and  conventual  churches  in  France;  and  sent  to  the  said  legate 
this  message,  to  signify  to  him,  that  they  were  credibly  informed  he 
came  with  special  letters  from  the  court  of  Rome  for  the  obtaining 
of  certain  prebendaries  in  every  cathedral  and  conventual  church ; 
which  being  so,  they  much  marvelled  that  he  would  not  in  the 
The       public  council  make  manifest  to  them  those  letters  which  specially 
ErSe°f  concerned  them,  as  much  as  the  others.    Wherefore,  their  request 
ingTo  the  was  ^°         m  tne  Lord,  that  no  such  offensive  matter  might  arise 
legate,     by  him  in  the  French  church;    knowing  this,  that  the  thing  he 
enterprised  could  not  be  brought  to  effect  without  great  offence 
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taken,  and  inestimable  damage  to  the  church  of  France.  "  For  Henry 
grant,1''  said  they,  "  that  certain  will  assent  unto  you,  yet  their 


assent  standeth  in  no  effect  concerning  such  matters  as  touch  the  A.D. 
whole  ;  especially  seeing  both  the  states  of  the  realm,  with  all  the  A226' 
inferior  subjects,  yea,  and  the  king  himself,  they  are  sure,  will  with- 
stand the  same,  to  the  venture,  not  only  of  their  honour,  but  of 
their  life  also ;  considering  the  case  to  be  such,  as  upon  the  offence 
whereof  standeth  the  subversion  both  of  the  realm  public,  and  of  the 
whole  church  in  general.,,  Declaring,  moreover,  the  cause  of  this 
fear  to  arise  hereof,  for  that  in  other  realms  such  communication  hath 
been  with  bishops  and  prelates  for  the  procuring  of  such  prebend- 
ships,  whereas  neither  the  prince  nor  the  subjects  were  made  any 
thing  privy  thereto. 

In  conclusion,  when  the  matter  came  to  debating  with  the  legate,  Inferi0j'9 

,  .  .  .  1  1  o      '  ever  mo!  e 

the  objections  of  the  inferior  parties  against  the  cruel  exaction  were  bold  to 
these  in  brief  effect,  as  in  Matthew  Paris  are  noted.  tharuhe 

First,  They  alleged  their  great  damages  and  expenses  which  they  g^c_ 
were  like  to  sustain  thereby,  by  reason  of  the  continual  procurators  of 
of  the  pope,  who,  in  every  diocese,  must  not  live  of  their  own,  but  clergy  of 
be  sustained  by  the  charges  of  the  cathedral  churches,  and  other  agaSSt 
churches  also ;  and  many  times  they,  being  but  procurators,  will  be  Jjjggj 
found  as  legates. 

Item,  By  that  means,  they  said,  great  perturbations  might  ensue 
to  the  covents  and  chapters  of  cathedral  churches  in  their  elections ; 
forasmuch  as  the  pope's  agents  and  factors  being  in  every  cathedral 
church  and  chapter-house,  perhaps  the  pOpe  would  command  the 
agent  or  factor  in  person  to  be  present  at  their  elections,  and  so 
might  trouble  the  same  in  delaying,  and  deferring,  till  it  might  fall 
to  the  court  of  Rome  to  give ;  and  so  there  should  be  placed  more 
of  the  pope's  clientels  in  the  churches  of  France,  than  of  the  proper 
inhabitants  of  the  land. 

Item,  By  this  means  they  affirmed,  that  all  they  in  the  court  of 
Rome  should  be  richer,  and  should  receive  more  for  their  propor- 
tion than  the  king  of  the  realm :  by  reason  of  which  abundance  of 
riches,  it  was  like  to  come  to  pass,  that  as  the  worm  of  rich  men  is 
pride,  so,  by  the  means  of  this  their  riches,  the  court  of  Rome  would 
delay  and  drive  off  great  suits,  and  would  scarcely  take  any  pains  with 
small  causes ;  the  experiment  whereof  is  evident,  for  that  now  also 
they  use  to  delay  their  matters,  when  they  come  with  their  gifts,  and 
being  in  assurance  to  receive.  And  thus  should  justice  stand  aside, 
and  poor  suitors  die  at  the  gates  of  the  court  of  Rome,  thus  flowing 
and  triumphing  in  full  abundance  of  all  treasure  and  riches. 

Item,  Forasmuch  as  it  is  meet  and  convenient  to  have  friends  in 
the  court  of  Rome,  for  the  better  speeding  of  their  causes  ;  therefore 
they  thought  to  keep  them  needy,  whereby  their  gifts  may  be  the 
sweeter,  and  their  causes  sooner  despatched. 

Item,  As  it  is  impossible  to  stop  the  fountain  of  greedy  desire,  it 
was  to  be  feared,  either  that  they  would  do  that  by  others,  which  they 
were  wont  to  do  by  themselves,  or  else,  that  they  should  be  forced  to 
give  greater  rewards  than  before ;  for  small  gifts,  in  the  sight  of  great 
rich  men,  are  not  looked  upon. 

Item,  Where  he  alleged  the  removing  away  of  the  slander  which 
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Henry  goeth  on  the  court  of  Rome  :   by  this  means  rather  the  contrary 

 were  to  be  feared,  wherein  they  alleged  the  sentence  of  the  verse, 

A.  D.  that  great  riches  stop  not  the  taking  of  much,  but  a  mind  contented 
1226-  with  a  little  : 

"  Quod  virtus  reddit,  non  copia,  sufficientem  ; 
Et  non  paupertas,  sed  mentis  hiatus,  egentem." 

Further,  they  alleged  that  great  riches  would  make  the  Romans 
mad,  and  so  might  kindle  among  them  sides  and  parts-taking ;  so 
that,  by  great  possessions,  sedition  might  follow  to  the  ruin  and 
destruction  of  the  city,  whereof  some  experiment  they  had  already. 

Item,  They  added,  that  although  they  would  condescend  and  oblige 
themselves  to  that  contribution,  yet  their  successors  would  not  be  so 
bound,  nor  yet  ratify  that  bond  of  theirs. 

Lastly,  They  conclude  the  matter  by  desiring  that  the  zeal  of  the 
universal  church,  and  of  the  church  of  Rome,  would  move  him  :  for, 
if  this  oppression  of  the  church  should  be  universal,  it  were  to  be 
God       doubted  lest  an  universal  departing  might  follow  from  the  church  of 
say  we.    Rome,  which  God  forbid,  say  they,  should  happen. 

The  legate  hearing  these  words,  being  therewith  something  moved, 
as  seemed,  excused  himself,  that  he,  being  in  the  court,  never  agreed 
The  car-  to  this  exaction ;  and  that  the  letters,  hereof,  came  not  to  him  before 
repulsed  ne  was  m  France,  whereat  he  said  he  was  greatly  sorry  :  adding 
defeated  ^is  withal,  that  the  words  of  his  precept  included  this  secret  meaning 
m  France,  in  them,  thus  to  be  understood  and  taken,  "  so  far  forth  as  the  empire 
and  other  realms  would  agree  unto  the  same and  as  for  him,  he 
would  stir  no  more  in  the  matter,  before  it  were  proved  what  other 
countries  would  say  and  do  therein. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  second  part  of  the  blind  commis- 
sion of  this  legate,  touching  his  exaction  of  prebendships  in  every 
cathedral  and  conventual  church ;  wherein,  as  ye  hear,  he  was 
repulsed.1 

The  pope     Now  to  return  to  the  first  part  of  his  commission  again,  which 
wareth    was  concerning  Reimund,  the  godly  earl  of  Toulouse, — thus  the 
the  eS    st°rv  proceedeth  :  that  while  the  legate  was  in  hand  with  this  matter 
and       of  the  pope^  money,  in  the  mean  season,  certain  preaching  friars 
Toulouse,  were  directed  by  the  said  Romanus,  the  pope's  legate,  into  all  France, 
to  incite  and  stir  up  the  Frenchmen  to  take  the  cross  upon  them, 
and  to  war  against  the  earl  of  Toulouse,  and  the  people  thereof, 
whom  they  accounted  for  heretics.     At  their  preaching,  a  great 
number  of  prelates  and  laymen  signed  themselves  with  the  cross,  to 
Testi-     fight  against  the  people  of  Toulouse,  being  thereto  induced,  as  the 
Seny  °f  story  saith,  more  for  fear  of  the  French  king,  Louis  VIII.,  or  favour 

the  clear-  °^  ^ne  ^eS^e->  ^nan  f°r  any  true  zea^  °^  jus^ce-  For  so  it  followeth 
«*g of  in  the  words  of  Matthew  Paris:2  "For  to  many,11  saith  he,  "it 
andSthe  seemed  an  abuse  to  move  war  against  a  faithful  christian  man, 
Aibigen-  especially,  seeing  in  the  council  of  Bourges,  before  all  men,  he 
entreated  the  legate,  with  great  instance,  that  he  would  come  into 

(1)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  p.  62. 

(2)  "  Videbatur  enim  multis  abusio,  ut  hominem  ridelem  Christianum  infestarent,  prascipue  cum 
constaret  cunctis,  eum,  in  concilio  nuper  Bituriensi,  multis  precibus  persuasisse  legato,  ut  veniret 
ad  singulas  terrae  suae 'civitates,  inquirens  a  singulis  articulos  fidei:  et  si  quempiam  contra  fidero 
inveniret."  &c. 
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every  city  within  his  dominions,  and  there  inquire  of  every  person  Wmry 


the  articles  of  his  faith  ;  where,  if  he  found  any  man  to  hold  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  catholic  faith,  he  promised  a  full  satisfaction  to  A-  D« 
be  had  thereof,  according  to  the  censure  of  the  church,  to  the  utter-  1226, 
most." 

Yet  all  this  notwithstanding,  the  proud  legate,  contemning  this  SO  The  un- 
honest  and  reasonable  purgation  of  the  earl  Reimund,  ceased  not  by  ^le0"" 
all  manner  of  means  to  prosecute  the  pope's  fury  against  him  and  his  ^an£yeof 
subjects,  stirring  up  the  king  and  the  Frenchmen,  under  pain  of  against 
excommunication,  to  war  against  them.     Louis,  the  French  king,  S  Tou°-ple 
thus  being  enforced  by  the  legate,  answered  again,  that  he,  for  his  louse- 
own  safety,  would  not  achieve  that  expedition,  or  adventure  against 
the  earl,  unless  it  were  first  obtained  of  the  pope  to  write  to  the  king 
of  England ;  commanding  him,  that,  during  the  time  of  that  expe- 
dition, he  should  invade  and  molest  no  part  of  his  lands  and  posses- 
sions which  he  at  that  time  did  hold,  whether  by  right  or  by  wrong, 
or  howsoever  they  were  holden,  while  the  time  of  the  said  war 
against  the  heretics  (as  they  were  then  termed)  did  endure,  but 
rather  should  aid  and  assist  him  with  counsel  and  money  in  that 
enterprise.    All  this  being  done  and  accomplished,  the  French  king 
and  the  legate  (crossing  themselves  to  the  field)  appointed  a  day 
peremptory  for  the  French  army  to  meet  together  at  Lyons,  under  Excom- 
pain  of  the  pope's  excommunication,  and,  with  horse  and  harness,  to  tion 
set  upon-  the  people  of  Toulouse,  namely  the  Ascension  day  next  abused- 
ensuing. 

When  the  Ascension  day  was  come,  which  was  the  day  peremp-  Louis,  th« 
torily  appointed,  the  French  king,  having  prepared  at  Lyons  all  £fngCand 
things  necessary  for  his  army,  marcheth  forward  with  a  great  and  ^°™ahe 
mighty  host ;  after  whom  also  cometh  the  legate,  with  his  bishops  pope's 
and  prelates.    The  number  of  fighting  men  in  his  army,  besides 
the  victuallers  and  waggoners,  was  fifty  thousand  men.    The  legate,  Jg^M 
by  the  way,  openly  excommunicated  the  earl  of  Toulouse,  and  all  genses. 
that  took  his  part ;   and,  furthermore,  interdicted  his  whole  land.  Toulouse 
Thus  the  king  marched  forward  till  he  came  into  the  province  of  ^JJ™" 
Toulouse ;  and  the  first  city  which  he  came  unto  there  of  the  eaiTs  cated. 
was  Avignon,  which  city  they  thought  first  to  besiege,  and  so  in 
order  afterwards,  as  they  went  to  destroy  and  waste  all  the  whole 
province  belonging  to  the  earl.    And  first  the  king  demanded  of 
them  to  have  his  passage  through  their  city ;  feigning  himself  in 
peaceable  wise,  but  for  the  expedition  of  his  journey,  to  pass  through 
the  same.     The  citizens,  consulting  with  themselves  what  was  to  be 
done,  at  length  gave  answer,  that  they  mistrusted  their  coming,  and 
supposed  that,  in  deceit,  they  required  the  entrance  of  their  city,  and 
for  no  necessity  of  their  journey. 

The  king,  hereat  being  much  offended,  swore  an  oath,  that  he  city  of 
would  not  depart  thence  till  he  had  taken  the  city ;  and  immediately,  ^lieged. 
in  those  places  where  he  thought  most  meet,  he  began  to  make  sharp 
attacks,  with  all  manner  of  saultable  engines ;  the  citizens  again 
within  manfully  defended  themselves,  and  casting  stone  for  stone, 
and  shooting  shot  for  shot,  slew  and  wounded  many  of  the  French- 
men. Thus,  when  they  had  long  besieged  the  city,  and  could  not 
win  the  same,  at  length  victuals  in  the  French  camp  began  to  fail, 
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Henry  and  many  of  them  died  for  hunger ;  for  the  earl  of  Toulouse,  as  a 
wise  man  of  war,  hearing  before  of  their  coming,  took  into  the  town 


A.D.   all  the  provision  that  was  abroad,  and  left  nothing,  without,  to  serve 
"  for  their  defence  and  succour ;  he  ploughed  up  the  fields,  that  there 


should  no  stover1  be  found  to  serve  their  horses  ;  he  put  out  of  the 
town  all  the  old  people  and  young  children,  lest  they  should  want 
victuals  that  kept  the  town,  and  before  their  coming  sent  them  far 
away,  so  that  within  the  town  they  had  plenty,  and  without,  they  died 
for  famine.  And,  besides,  in  seeking  far  for  their  forage,  many  fell  into 
the  hands  of  them  that  kept  the  city,  who  secretly  lay  in  wait  for 
them  abroad,  and  slew  many  of  them  ;  besides  that,  a  great  number 
Famine    of  cattle  and  horses  died  for  want  of  forage ;  and  also  poor  soldiers, 
felfcein 1  who  had  no  great  store  of  money,  died  for  want  of  victuals.    By  the 
French    mortality  and  the  stench,  both  of  men  and  cattle,  grew  great  infection 
camp.     and  pestilence  among  them  ;  insomuch  that  the  king  himself,  and 
also  the  legate,  were  greatly  dismayed,  thinking  it  to  be  no  little 
shame,  as  well  to  the  realm  of  France,  as  also  to  Rome,  that  they 
should  so  depart  and  break  up  their  siege.     Thus  again  thought  the 
soldiers,  that  much  better  it  were  for  them  to  end  their  lives  by 
battle,  than  thus  to  starve  and  die  like  dogs  ;  wherefore,  with  one 
consent,  they  purposed  to  give  a  new  assault  at  the  bridge  that  goeth 
over  the  Rhone  into  the  town,  to  which  place  they  came  in  such 
numbers,  that  either  by  the  debility  of  the  bridge,  or  by  the  subtlety 
The       of  the  soldiers  that  kept  the  town,  three  thousand  of  them,  with 
soldiers    bridge  and  all,  fell  armed  into  the  violent  stream,  and  were  drowned, 
at  theyed  What  was  there,  then,  but  joy  and  gladness  on  the  citizen's  part, 
siege  of    and  much  lamentation  and  heaviness  on  the  other  part  ?  Shortly 
Avignon.  a£ter        ^  cjj-jzens  Qf  Avignon  (when  they  saAv  a  convenient  time, 
whilst  their  enemies  were  eating  meat)  came  suddenly  upon  them 
out  of  the  town,  and  slew  of  them  two  thousand,  and  took  to  the 
town  again  with  safety.   But  the  legate,  with  his  company  of  pi  elates, 
APPSendix  like  good  men  of  war,  practised  no  other  martial  feats,  but  all  to-be- 
Louis,  the  cursed  the  earl  of  Toulouse,  his  cities,  and  his  people.  Louis  VIII. 
king,ch    the  king,  to  avoid  the  pestilence  that  was  in  the  camp,  went  into  an 
thelsiege  aDDev  n°t  ^ar  °^ where,  shortly  after,  he  died.     Of  his  death 
of  _   "    there  are  sundry  opinions ;    some  saying,  that  he  was  poisoned ; 
vignon.  gome^  j.jia£  jie  ^-ec|  0£  a  I)] 0 0 dy-fTiix,  a.  d.  1226  ;   whose  death, 

notwithstanding,  the  legate  thought  to  keep  secret  and  conceal,  till 
the  town  might  be  surrendered  and  given  up  :  for  he  thought  himself 
shamed  for  ever  if  lie  should  depart  before  the  town  were  won. 
The  false  Wherefore,  after  he  had  encouraged  the  soldiers  afresh,  and  yet 
thepope°sf  after  many  sharp  assaults  could  not  prevail,  he  bethought  him  how 
betrae-in        falsehood  he  might  betray  them,  and  sent  unto  them  certain 
tne  cityof  heralds,  to  will  them  that  they  should  among  themselves  consult 
vlgnon.  Up0n  artic]es  of  peace,  and  bring  the  same  to  their  camp,  whose  safe 
conduct  they  faithfully  promised  and  warranted,  both  of  coming,  and 
going.    When  they  had  given  their  pledges  for  the  same,  the 
messengers  from  the  citizens  talked  with  the  legate,  who  promised 
them,  if  they  would  deliver  up  their  city,  they  should  have  their  lives, 
goods,  and  possessions  in  as  ample  manner  as  now  they  enjoyed  thc- 


(!)  "  Stover,"  fodder.~F.D 
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same.  Bat  the  citizens  and  soldiers  refused  to  be  under  the  servi-  Hewy 
tude  of  the  French  king,  neither  would  so  deliver  up  their  city  to 


those  of  whose  insolent  pride  they  had  so  good  experiment.  After 
much  talk  on  both  sides,  and  none  likely  to  take  effect,  the  legate  122^ 
requested  them,  and  friendly  desired,  that  he  and  his  prelates  who 
were  about  him,  might  come  into  their  city  to  examine  what  faith 
and  belief  they  were  of,  and  that  he  neither  sought  nor  meant  any 
other  thing  thereby,  but  their  own  safeties,  as  well  of  body  as  soul, 
which  thing  he  faithfully  swore  unto  :  "  For,"  saith  he,  "  the  rumour 
of  your  great  infidelity  hath  come  to  the  lord  pope's  ear,  and  therefore 
desired  he  to  make  true  certificate  thereof.''''    Hereupon  the  citizens,  perjUryof 
not  mistrusting  his  faithful  oath  and  promise  made  unto  them,  granted  *VetspaTbA 
entrance  to  him  and  the  residue  of  the  clergy,  bringing  with  them  no  city  of 
weapon,  into  the  town.     The  soldiers  of  the  camp,  as  it  was  agreed  tiken!°u 
before,  made  themselves  ready,  so  that  at  the  entrance  of  the  prelates  Ap^diT^ 
in  at  the  gate,  nothing  regarding  their  oath  and  fidelity,  the  others 
suddenly  were  ready,  and  with  violence  rushed  in,  slew  the  porter 
and  warders,  and,  at  length,  won  the  city  and  destroyed  the  same, 
and  slew  many  of  them  that  were  within.    When  by  falsehood  and 
policy  they  had  thus  gotten  this  noble  city,  they  carried  the  king's 
corpse  to  Paris,  where  they  buried  the  same.    Of  the  whole  number 
of  the  French  soldiers  who  in  this  siege  were  destroyed  by  famine, 
pestilence,  and  drowning,  be  recounted  more  than  two  and  twenty 
thousand :  "  Whereby,11  saith  Matthew  Paris,  "  it  may  evidently 
appear  that  the  war  was  unjustly  taken  in  hand.11 

After  these  things  finished,  and  after  the  funeral  of  the  king  cele- 
brated at  Paris,  it  followeth  more  in  the  said  history  of  Matthew  Paris, 
that  the  said  legate,  Romanus,  was  vehemently  suspected  and  griev- 
ously infamed  as  having  abused  himself  with  Blanche,  the  king's  «sed  im- 
mother:  "  But  it  is  ungodly,11  saith  he,  "  to  suspect  any  such  thing  J^^f' 
of  him  because  his  enemies  so  rumoured  the  same  abroad ;  but  a  Jre^quia 
gentle  mind  expoundeth  things  doubtful  in  the  better  part."  ejus  hoc 

To  pass  further  to  the  year  next  following,  which  was  a.d.  1827,  first  nk\Se™m; 
is  to  be  noted,  that  in  this  year1  died  Pope  Honorius  III.,  a  great  adver-  ^J^us 
sary  against  Frederic  the  emperor,  after  whom  succeeded  Gregory  IX.,  animus 
more  grievous  than  his  predecessor.   In  th  is  year  also  King  Henry,  be-  melius  in- 
ginning  to  shoot  up  unto  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  came  from  Read-  [^rrp»et"" 
ing  to  London,  where  he  began  to  charge  the  citizens  of  London  for  old 
reckonings;  namely,  for  giving  or  lending  five  thousand  marks  to  Louis, 
the  French  king,  at  his  departing  out  of  the  realm,  to  the  great  pre- 
judice of  him  and  of  his  kingdom  ;  for  the  recompense  whereof  they 
were  constrained  to  yield  to  the  king  the  full  sum  of  the  like  money. 
That  done,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  assembled  a  great  The  king 
council,  there  denouncing  and  protesting  before  them  all,  that  he  to  be  freed 
was  come  to  sufficient  age  no  more  to  be  under  tutors  and  governors,  Gemots, 
but  to  be  his  own  man,  requiring  to  be  freed  from  the  custody  of 'aM ^obe 
others.    This  being  protested  against  and  resisted,  forthwith  he,  by  man. 
the  counsel  of  Hubert  the  chief  justice,  whom  he  then  made  earl  of 
Kent,  removed  from  his  company  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
others,  under  whom  he  was  moderated  ;   and  immediately,  in  the 
same  council,  by  the  sinister  persuasion  of  some,  he  doth  annihilate 
d  make  void  the  charters  and  liberties,  before   by  him  granted, 


an 

(1)  The  next  two  lines,  to  "this  year  also,"  are  brought  from  p.  376. — En. 
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Hep  pretending  this  colour,  for  that  they  had  been  granted  and  sealed 

 _  in  the  time  of  his  minority,  at  a  time  when  he  had  the  rule  neither 

°f  himself  nor  of  his  seal ;  whereupon  much  muttering  and  mur- 
— _  muring  was  among  the  multitude,  who  did  all  impute  the  cause  to 
theeviibe?  Hubert>  tne  justice.    Moreover,  it  was  at  the  same  time  proclaimed, 
ties  which  that  whosoever  had  any  charter  or  gift  sealed  in  the  time  of  the 
graS.  king's  minority,  should  come  and  renew  the  same  again  under  the 
new  seal  of  the  king,  knowing  otherwise,  that  the  thing  should  stand 
in  no  effect.     And  finally,  for  renewing  of  their  seals,  they  were 
taxed  not  according  to  their  ability,  but  according  as  it  pleased  the 
justice  and  others  to  levy  upon  them. 

Moreover,  besides  a  general  subsidy  of  the  fifteenth  granted  to 
the  king  through  the  whole  realm,  and  besides  also  the  contribution 
of  the  Londoners,  divers  other  parcels  and  payments  he  gathered 
Append^,  through  several  places  ;  as,  of  the  burgesses  of  Peterborough  and 
Northampton  he  required  an  aid  of  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and 
so  of  others  likewise.     All  this  preparation  of  money  was  made 
toward  the  furnishing  of  his  voyage  to  recover  Normandy.    And  yet, 
because  he  would  gratify  the  city  of  London  again  with  some 
citizens    pleasure,  he  granted  that  the  citizens  thereof  should  pass  toll- 
freedffom  ^ree'  sa^tn  Fabian,  throughout  all  England  ;  and  if,  of  any  city, 
ton.       borough,  or  town,  they  were  constrained  at  any  time  to  pay  their 
a.d.1228.  toll,  then  the  sheriffs  of  London  were  to  attach  every  man  coming 
to  London  of  the  said  city,  borough,  or  town,  and  him  with  his 
goods  to  withhold,  till  the  Londoners  were  again  restored  of  all  such 
money  paid  for  the  said  toll,  with  all  costs  and  damages  sustained  for 
the  same.1 

I  declared  before,  how  after  the  death  of  Honorius  succeeded  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  between  whom  and  the  people  of  Rome  this  year  arose 
a  great  sedition,  insomuch  that  about  the  feast  of  Easter  they  thrust 
the  pope  out  of  the  city,  pursuing  him  unto  his  castle    at  Viterbo, 
where  also  they  invaded  him  so  valiantly,  that  they  chased  him  to 
Perugia.    Then  having  no  other-  remedy  wherewith  to  revenge  his 
persecutors,  fiercely  he  did  excommunicate  them.2 
Thef         Here,  by  the  way,  is  to  be  observed  and  considered,  christian 
church    reader,  not  only  by  this  sedition,  but  by  so  many  other  schisms,  divi- 
Sedby  si°ns5  tumults,  fightings,  brawls,  and  contentions  in  the  church  of 
their  dis-  Rome  from  the  first  beginning  of  the  pope's  usurped  power,  and 
and       that  not  only  within  the  city  of  Rome,  but  universally  almost  in  all 
No^eace  P°Plsn  monasteries,  colleges,  churches,  and  covents  under  the  pope 
in  the     subjected,  continually  reigning  amongst  them,  what  is  to  be  thought 
cimrch.    of  their  religion  and  holiness,  having  so  little  peace,  so  great  disquiet- 
ness,  dissensions,  and  wrangling  amongst  them,  as  in  stories  manifest 
it  is  both  to  behold,  and  wondrous  to  consider. 
Dissen-       Forasmuch  as  I  have  here  entered  into  the  mention  of  this  schis- 
tweenethe  niatical  commotion  between  the  pope  and  his  citizens,  it  followeth  more- 
prior  and  over,  in  the  History  of  Matthew  Paris,  who  maketh  relation  of  a  like 

CO VCli t  Ol  * 

Durham  brawling  matter,  which  befell  the  same  year  and  time,  a.d.  1228, 
Mng!he    between  the  prior  and  covent  of  Durham,  and  this  King  Henry  III., 
upon  this  occasion.    After  the  death  of  Richard,  bishop  of  Durham, 
the  prior  and  chapter  of  the  said  church  came  to  the  king,  to  obtain 

(1)  Ex  Fahiano,  par.  7.  (2)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  p.  69 
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license  for  the  electing  of  their  bishop.  The  king  offered  them  one  Hem, 
Lucas,  a  chaplain  of  his,  requiring  them  instantly  to  e^ect  him  for 


their  bishop.    To  this  the  monks  answered,  that  they  would  receive  A.D. 
no  man,  but  by  their  order  of  canonical  election ;  meaning,  belike,  1228 
by  their  canonical  election,  when  they  either  elect  some  monk  out  of 
their  own  company,  or  else  some  monkish  priest  after  their  own 
liking.     Contrary,  the  king  again  sendeth  word  unto  them,  and 
bound  it  with  an  oath,  that  they  should  tarry  seven  years  without  a 
bishop,  unless  they  would  admit  the  aforesaid  Lucas  to  that  place  of 
dignity.    All  which  notwithstanding,  the  monks,  proceeding  in  their 
election,  refused  the  said  Lucas ;   and  preferred  another  clerk  of 
theirs,  named  William,  archdeacon  of  Worcester,  and  him  they 
presented  to  the  king :  but  the  king,  bringing  in  exceptions  and 
causes  against  that  party,  would  not  admit  him.    Then  the  monks,  in  The 
all  hasty  speed,  sent  up  to  Rome  certain  of  their  coven  t,  to  have  m£rhamf 
their  election  ratified  by  the  authority  apostolical.     On  the  other  s£^° 
side,  the  king  likewise  hearing  sendeth  also  to  Rome  against  the  against 
monks  the  bishop  of  Chester1  and  the  prior  of  Lanthony  on  his  behalf,  king, 
to  withstand  the  purpose  of  the  monks.    And  so  the  matter,  being  Ap^endn. 
traversed  with  great  altercation  on  both  sides,  did  hang  in  suspense, 
saith  mine  author ;  till  at  length  thus  it  was  concluded  between 
both,  that  neither  Master  William  nor  yet  Lucas  should  be  taken, 
but  that  Richard,  bishop  of  Sarum,  should  be  translated  to  Durham, 
and  be  bishop  there,    a.d.  1228. 2 

The  like  stir  also  happened,  both  the  same  year,  and  for  a  like  matter, 
between  the  monks  of  Coventry  and  the  canons  of  Lichfield,  about 
choosing  their  bishop,  which  of  them  should  have  the  superior  voice 
in  the  election  of  their  prelate.  After  much  ado,  the  cause,  at 
length  being  hoisted  up  to  Rome,  had  this  determination  ;  that 
the  monks  of  Coventry,  and  the  church  of  Lichfield,  should  choose 
their  bishop  by  course,  each  party  taking  turn,  the  one  after  the 
other :  provided,  notwithstanding,  that  the  prior  of  Coventry  should 
always  have  the  first  voice  in  every  election ;  whereas  the  old  custom 
was,  saith  mine  author,  that  the  covent  with  the  prior  of  Coventry 
was  wont  to  have  the  whole  election  of  the  bishop  without  the  canons. 
This  was  a.d.  1228.3 

In  that  year  died  Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Thecnap 
by  whom,  as  is  recorded  by  Nicholas  Trivet,  the  chapters  of  the  BiSefirat 
Bible,  in  that  order  and  number  as  we  now  use  them,  were  first  dis-  dis.ti"* 

CII1SI16Q 

tinguished.    The  said  Langton  also  made  postils4  upon  the  whole  by  ste- 
Bible.    The  same  prelate,  moreover,  builded  the  new  hall,  in  the  Langton. 
palace  of  Canterbury. 

After  the  death  of  this  Langton  ensued  another  variance  about  the  Dissen- 
election  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  between  the  monks  of  ts^eneJet"he 
Canterbury  and  the  king;  the  perturbation  whereof  as  it  was  no  less  ™™tg*of 
seditious,  so  the  determination  of  the  same  was  much  more  costly,  bury  and 
After  the  death  of  Langton,  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  obtaining  the  king' 
license  of  the  king  to  proceed  in  the  election  of  a  new  archbishop, 
did  choose  one  of  their  own  society,  named  Master  Walter  Heme- 
sham  ;  whom,  when  the  monks  had  presented  unto  the  king,  he,  after 
long  deliberation,  began  to  object  against  that  election,  saying,  first, 

( 1 )  See  p.  343,  note  (4).— Ed.  (2)  Ex  Matth.  Paris.  (3)  Ibid.  fol.  68. 

(4)  "  Postils,"  see  Appendix.— Ed. 
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Henry  that  the  monks  had  elected  such  a  one  as  was  neither  profitable  to 
him,  nor  his  kingdom.   Secondly,  he  objected  against  the  party  elect, 


A.D.  ^at  his  father  was  convicted  of  felony,  and  hanged  for  the  same. 
'  Thirdly,  that  he  stood  in  causes  against  his  father,  King  John,  in  the 


AppZdix.  time  of  the  interdict.    Moreover,  the  bishops,  his  suffragans,  charged 
t     the  party  elect,  that  by  a  certain  nun  he  had  had  children  ;  adding 
further,  that  the  election  of  the  archbishop  was  without  their  presence, 
which  ought  not  to  be.    But  the  archbishop,  stoutly  standing  to 
the  election,  appealed  up  to  Rome,  and  eftsoons  taking  with  him 
certain  monks,  presented  himself  to  the  pope's  own  proper  person, 
there  to  sue  his  appeal,  instantly  entreating  that  his  election  might 
stand  confirmed  by  his  authority  pontifical ;  but  the  pope,  under- 
standing that  the  said  election  was  resisted  by  the  king  and  the 
bishops,  deferred  the  matter  until  he  did  hear  further  of  the  certainty 
thereof.    The  king  and  the  bishops,  having  intelligence  that  the 
archbishop  with  his  monks  were  gone  to  Rome,  thought  good  to 
articulate  the  aforesaid  objections  above  alleged,  in  writing ;  and, 
King      sealing  the  same  with  the  seals  both  of  the  king  and  of  the  bishops, 
lendeth   to  exhibit  them  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.    The  messengers  of  these 
pope6      letters  were  the  bishops  of  Rochester  and  Chester,1  and  Master 
A^tndix    J°nn  Houghton,  archdeacon  of  Bedford,  who,  coming  to  Rome  and 
exhibiting  their  message  with  their  letters  unto  the  pope  (considera- 
tion being  had  upon  the  same),  were  commanded  to  wait  attendance 
against  the  next  day  after  Ash  Wednesday,   then  to  have  a  resolute 
see     answer  concerning  the  cause,  which  was  the  first  day  of  March  the 
Tithe  of  year  following;  that  is,  a.d.  1229.    In  the  mean  season,  the  king's 
abiegoods  proctors  ceased  not  with  all  instance  to  labour  the  pope  and  his 
in  Eng-    cardinals  to  be  favourable  to  the  king's  side  ;  but  finding  them  some- 

jq^jh  and  - 

Ireland    what  hard  and  strict  in  the  matter,  as  is  the  guise  of  that  court,  they 
to°thelsed  began  to  misdoubt  their  speeding.    Wherefore,  consulting  together 
pope.      with  themselves  upon  the  premises,  they  came  to  the  pope,  promising 
in  the  king's  behalf,  to  be  given  and  granted  to  him  out  of  the  realms 
both  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  tithe  or  tenth  part  of  all  the  goods 
within  the  said  realms  moveable,  to  sustain  his  wars  against  the 
emperor,  so  that  he  would  incline  favourably  to  the  king's  suit  and 
petition  herein.     "  But  the  pope,'1  saith  Matthew  Paris,   "  who 
boiled  with  desire  above  all  measure  to  have  the  emperor,  his  enemy, 
it  is  pity  cast  down,  being  cheered  with  such  great  promises,"  (O  auri  sacra 
waitake  fames  0  "  granted  his  consent  to  them  j"2  who,  sitting  then  in  his 
no  bribes,  consistory,  had  these  words  which  here  follow. 

The  Pope's  Answer  to  the  Election  of  Walter,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

There  hath  come  alate  to  our  intelligence  the  election  of  a  certain  monk 
named  Walter,  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  whereupon,  after  that  we 
heard  and  advised,  as  well  those  things  which  the  said  monk  hath  said  for 
himself  and  for  his  election ;  as  also,  on  the  contrary  side,  the  objections  and 
Mo,  but    exceptions  of  the  bishops  of  England,  alleging  against  him  and  against  his 
when       election,  namely,  of  the  bishop  of  Chester  and  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  John, 
fingVh^s.  archdeacon  of  Bedford :  we,  upon  the  same,  committed  the  examination  touching 
Becket     the  person  of  the  man  unto  our  reverend  brethren  the  lord  bishop  of  Albano, 

(1)  See  p.  385,  note  (1).— Ed. 

(2)  "  Ad  dominus  papa,  qui  rebellem  imperatorera  super  omnia  asstuabat  dejicere,  tantis  promis- 
sionibus  evhilaratus,  trahitur  ad  consensum." 
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and  Thomas,  lord  bishop  of  Sabino,  and  Master  Peter,  cardinals.   And  when  the  Henry 
aforesaid  elect,  coming  before  them,  was  asked  of  them,  first  concerning  the  HI- 
Lord's  descending  into  hell,  whether  he  descended  in  flesh,  or  without  his  flesh,    a.  D. 
he  answered  not  well.    Item,  being  asked  touching  the  making  of  the  body  of  1229. 

Christ  on  the  altar,  he  answered,  likewise,  not  soundly.    Being  asked,  moreover,  

how  Rachel  wept  for  her  children,  she  being  dead  before,  he  answered  not  ^heard 
well.     Item,  being  asked  concerning  the  sentence  of  excommunication  de-  without 
nounced  against  the  order  of  law,  he  answered  not  well.   Again,  being  required  such.com- 
of  matrimony,  if  one  of  the  married  parties  be  an  infidel,  and  do  depart,  he  tion. 
answered  thereto  not  well.    Upon  these  articles,  he  was  (as  is  said)  diligently  The  elec- 
examined  of  the  cardinals  ;  to  the  which  we  say  he  answered  not  only  not  well,  ^>nltof 
but  also  very  ill.    Forasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  church  of  Canterbury  is  a  noble  arch-Cr' 
church,  and  requireth  a  noble  prelate,  a  man  discreet  and  modest,  and  such  as  bishop  of 
ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  forasmuch  as  £ury ""is- 
this  new  elect  (whom  not  only  here  we  pronounce  to  be  unworthy,  but  also  solved  by 
should  say  more  of  him,  if  we  would  proceed  with  him  by  the  rigour  of  the  the  pope, 
law)  is  so  insufficient,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  such  a  room  :  we  do  k°^lg'g 
utterly  infringe,  annihilate,  and  evacuate  his  election,  always  reserving  to  money, 
ourselves  the  provision  of  the  said  church.1 

Thus,  the  election  of  Walter  being  frustrated  and  dissolved,  the 
king's  procurators,  bringing  forth  the  letters  of  the  king  and  of  the 
suffragans  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  presented  the  same  unto  the 
pope  for  the  ratification  of  Richard,  chancellor  of  Lincoln,  to  be 
appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  whom  they,  with  great  commen- 
dation of  words,  did  set  forth  to  be  a  man  of  profound  learning  and 
knowledge,  of  an  honest  conversation,  and,  which  was  greatest  of  all, 
that  he  was  a  man  much  for  the  profit  of  the  church  of  Rome,  as  also 
for  the  realm  of  England.    The  said  Richard  being  thus  commended 
to  the  pope  by  the  letters  procuratory  of  the  king  and  of  the  bishops, 
had  the  consent  of  the  pope  and  of  the  cardinals,  and  so  was  made 
bishop  of  Canterbury  before  he  was  elected.    Whereupon  the  said 
Pope  Gregory,  in  his  behalf,  directeth  down  his  letters  to  all  and 
singular  the  suffragans  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  declaring  thus,  The  effect 
and  beginning  first  with  a  lie,  that  '  forasmuch  as,  by  the  fulness  of  pipe's 
ecclesiastical  power,  the  charge  of  pastoral  office  is  committed  to  him  SSJJJJ, 
in  general  upon  all  churches,  he,  therefore,  for  the  solicitude  he  g»ns  of 
beareth,  as  well  to  all  other  churches  in  general,  as  in  an  especial  bury?r~ 
manner  to  the  metropolitan  church  of  Canterbury,  repudiating  and  J^mS 
disannulling  the  former  election  of  Walter,  the  monk,  upon  just  witn  a  lie- 
causes,  hath  provided  for  that  see  a  man,  as  in  all  other  good  gifts 
perfect  and  excellent,  by  the  report  of  them  that  know  him,  so,  for 
that  function  very  fit  and  commodious ;  and  willeth  and  com- 
mandeth  them,  and  all  others,  by  his  authority  apostolical,  with 
all  devout  reverence  to  receive  him,  and  humbly  to  obey  him. 
a.d.  1229.'2 

These  things  thus  finished  at  Rome,  the  pope,  not  forgetting  the  This  was 
sweet  promises  made  of  the  English  silver  which  he  so  greedily  gaped  l^^f 
for,  omitting  neither  time  nor  diligence,  in  all  speedywise  sendeth  c^\°eprof 
unto  the  king  of  England  Master  Stephen,  his  own  chaplain  and  bury, 
trusty  legate,  to  require  and  collect  the  aforesaid  tithes  of  all  the  w°ithht 
moveable  goods  both  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  which  were  JJeaiiithei 
promised  to  him  before ;  therewith  to  maintain  his  war  against  England. 
Frederic,  the  emperor.    And,  to  the  intent  he  might  inflame  all 
christian  realms  with  the  like  hatred  which  he  bare  against  Frederic, 

(I)  Haec  ex  Matth.  Parisiensi  ad  veibum.  (2)       Mallh.  Paris. 
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Hrnry  the  emperor,  he  sendeth  also  with  the  said  Stephen  special  letters,  full 
of  manifold  complaints  and  grievous  accusations  against  the  said 


A.D.   emperor,  whereof  more  (Christ  granting)  shall  be  showed  hereafter. 

1229-  Upon  the  coming  of  this  Stephen,  the  legate,  the  king  assembled  all 
his  earls  and  barons,  with  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
templars,  hospitallers,  parsons,  vicars,  and  others,  such  as  held  of 
^        him  in  capite.  to  appear  before  him  at  Westminster,  to  hear  and  to 

The  pope  1      >         I  r         .  tipi  1  1 

requiieth  comrrmne  of  the  matter ;  m  the  assembly  01  whom  the  pope  s  patent 
of  She  letters  were  brought  forth  and  read ;  wherein  he  required  the  tenths 
ablest    of  all  the  moveables  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  as  well  of  the 
England,  clergy  as  of  the  laity,  to  maintain  his  expedition  against  the  aforesaid 
and  ire-   Frederic,  the  emperor.    As  he  pretended  to  achieve  and  to  take  in 
land"      hand  this  expedition  for  the  cause  of  the  universal  church,  and 
False      happily  had  begun  the  matter  already ;  and  forasmuch  as  the  riches 
5 the"56  °f tne  aPostolic  see  did  not  suffice  for  the  accomplishing  of  so  great 
under  the  an  en^erPrise  :  ne  therefore,  enforced  by  mere  necessity,  did  implore 
name  of  the  aid  and  help  of  all  the  true  obedient  and  natural  chickens  of  the 
church    church  of  Rome,  lest  the  members  thereof,  together  with  the  head, 
ETown8  snould  be  subverted.    These  letters  of  the  pope,  to  this  effect,  being 
cankered  openly  recited  and  explained  by  the  pope's  chaplain,  which  he,  with 
mahce.    m\ic]i  more  allegation  and  persuasion  of  words,  did  amplify  to  his 
uttermost,  the  king,  saith  mine  author,  in  whom  all  men  did  hope  for 
help  to  their  defence,  became  then  as  a  staff  of  reed ;  for,  much  as  he 
£he,      had  obliged  himself  to  the  same  before  for  the  election  of  his  arch- 
mouth    bishop,  now  could  he  say  nothing  against  it,  but  held  his  peace.  The 
stopped.  ear|g^  barong5  anc[  ai}  the  laity  utterly  refused  so  to  bind  their  baronies 
to  the  church  of  Rome :  but  the  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  with  other 
prelates  of  the  church,  first,  requiring-  space  and  respite  to  deliberate 
for  three  or  four  days ;   at  length,  for  fear  of  the  pope's  curse 
(although  they  durst  not  utterly  withstand)  had  brought  to  pass  to 
have  concluded  for  a  sum  of  money  much  less,  had  not  Stephen 
Segrave,  one  of  the  king's  counsellors,  craftily  convented  with  the 
legate,  and  by  subtle  means  brought  it  so  to  pass,  that  the  whole 
tenths  were  gathered  and  paid,  to  the  inestimable  damage,  saith 
Matthew  Paris,  both  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  state ;  the 
means  whereof,  saith  the  author,  were  these :  the  legate  showing  to 
the  prelates  his  procurators  letters,  to  collect  and  gather  up  all  the 
aforesaid  tenths  in  the  name  and  authority  of  the  pope,  declared, 
Excom-  moreover,  the  full  authority  to  him  granted  by  the  virtue  of  his  com- 
SmS*  mission,  to  excommunicate  all  such,  and  to  interdict  their  churches, 
bused,     whosoever   did  gainstand  or  go  contrary  to  the  said  collection. 

Whereupon,  by  the  said  virtue  legantine,  he  sendeth  to  every  shire 
The,  his  proctors,  to  gather  the  pope's  money,  or  else  to  excommunicate 
them  who  refused  to  pay.  And,  forasmuch  as  the  present  need  of  the 
pope  required  present  help  without  delay,  he  sendeth  moreover  to 
the  bishops  and  prelates  of  the  realm,  on  pain  of  interdiction,  forth- 
with to  procure  and  send  to  him  either  of  their  own,  or  by  loan 
or  usance,  or  by  what  means  soever,  so  much  money,  in  all  post 
speed,  for  the  present  use  of  the  pope ;  and  after,  to  take  up  again 
the  said  money  of  the  tenths  of  every  single  person,  by  the  right 
taxing  of  their  goods.  Upon  this,  the  prelates,  to  avoid  the  danger, 
having  no  other  remedy,  were  driven  to  sell  their  chalices,  cruets. 
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copes,  jewels,  and  other  church  plate,  and  some  to  lay  to  mortgage  Henry 
such  things  as  they  had,  some  also  to  borrow  upon  usance,  to  make  IIL 
the  money  which  was  required.    Moreover  the  said  Stephen,  the  A.  D. 
pope's  chaplain,  as  reporteth  Matthew  Paris,  brought  with  him  into  1229> 
England,  for  the  same  purpose,  such  bankers  and  usurers ;  who,  lend-  Usurers 
ing  out  their  money  upon  great  usury,  did  unreasonably  pinch  the  fXIng- 
English  people,  which  merchant  usurers  were  then  called  Caursini.  JheVope. 
Briefly,  such  strait  exaction  was  then  upon  the  poor  Englishmen, 
that  not  only  their  present  goods  were  valued  and  taxed,  but  also  the 
corn  yet  growing  in  the  field  against  the  next  harvest  was  tithed,  com 
Only  the  earl  of  Chester,  named  Ranulph,  stood  stoutly  against  the  ^°^e 
pope,  suffering  none  within  his  dominion,  either  layman  or  clerk,  tithed  t0 
to  yield  any  tenths  to  the  pope's  proctors.1  And  this  was  the  end  of  JldSS! 
the  strife  between  the  monks  of  Canterbury  and  the  king  for  the 
election  of  their  archbishop,  which  was  about  a.  d.  1229  ;  in  which 
year  was  finished  the  new  church  of  Coventry  by  Alexander,  bishop 
of  the  said  city,  and  partly  by  the  help  of  the  king,  which  church 
Richard,  a  former  bishop  of  Coventry,  had  begun. 

The  Frenchmen   about  this  time   again   prepared  themselves  The 
towards  Provence,  to  war  against  the  aforesaid  Reimund,  earl  of^P^'osh 
Toulouse,  and  to  drive  him  out  of  his  possessions ;  and,  hearing  that  army, 
he  was  in  the  castle  of  Soretze  they  marched  thither  all  their  power,  todStroy 
thinking  there  to  enclose  and  compass  him  about ;  but  the  earl,  being  ^e(j™und* 
privy  to  their  conspired  purpose,  set  for  them  by  the  way,  appointing  ^T0^ 
certain  ambushments  in  woods,  not  so  secretly  as  strongly,  there  to  way. e 
wait  and  receive  the  coming  of  the  Frenchmen,  and  to  give  them  >Ap£ndi*. 
their  welcome.    Thus  when  the  French  were  entered  the  wood,  the 
earl,  with  his  train  of  well  armed  and  able  warriors,  suddenly  did  fly 
upon  them  unawares,  and  gave  them  a  bitter  meeting,  so  that,  in  that 
conflict,  five  hundred  of  the  French  soldiers  were  taken  and  many 
slain.    Of  their  servitors,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  men  with 
their  armour  were  taken,  of  whom  some  lost  their  eyes,  some 
their  noses,  some  their  ears,  some  their  legs,  and  so  were  sent  home  ; 
the  rest  were  carried  away  prisoners  into  the  castle.     "  And  to  be 
brief,1'  saith  the  history,  "  thrice  in  the  same  summer  were  the 
Frenchmen  discomfited,  put  to  flight,  and  taken  and  imprisoned  by  the 
aforesaid  Reimund  the  godly  earl.2    Wherein  is  to  be  seen  and  to 
be  praised  the  gracious  protection  of  the  Lord  our  God  against  the 
furious  papists,  who  is  glorious  always  in  his  saints.3 

(1)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  fol.  74.  (2)  Ibid.  p.  69. 

(3)  We  must  conclude  that  our  author  extols  rather  the  goodness  of  God  in  giving  the  victory, 
than  the  cruel  manner  in  which  earl  Reimund  improved  it.  But  while  we  shrink  with  disgust  at 
these  excesses  inflicted  upon  the  French  soldiery,  it  must  he  remembered  that  Reimund,  the 
seventh  earl,  was  influenced  more  by  political  motives,  than  by  the  force  of  that  love,  which  is  taught 
in  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Without  this  holy  principle,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  the  atrocious  severities  which  his  predecessor  suffered,  and  which  he  saw  inflicted  upon  his 
swn  people  by  the  papal  power,  fostered  within  him  a  spirit  of  unrelenting  rigour,  which  might  in 
time  become  the  dominant  principle  of  his  nature.  Let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at  some  of  the 
hideous  scenes  to  which  a  most  bitter  persecution  had  familiarised  his  mind,  and  then  let  any  candid 
reader  judge  whether  the  papists  have  not  more  cause  to  blush  at  the  name  of  pope  Inno- 
cent IIL,  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition,  than  the  Albigenses  have  at  the  name  of  the  earls 
Reimund.  "  The  subjects  of  Raymund  [Vlth]  earl  of  Toulouse,  and  of  some  other  great  personages 
in  his  neighbourhood,  so  generally  professed  the  Waldensian  doctrines,  that  they  became  the  peculiar 
objects  of  papal  vengeance.  The  inhabitants  of  Toulouse,  Carcassone,  Beziers,  Narbonne, 
Avignon,  and  many  other  cities,  who  were  commonly  called  the  Albigenses,  were  exposed  to  a 
persecution  more  cruel  and  atrocious  than  any  recorded  in  history."— (Milner,  Ch.  Hist.  vol.  iiL 
p.  484.)  The  first  victims  of  the  destructive  and  insidious  machinations  of  the  Inquisition, 
instituted  about  this  period  (a.  d.  1206),  were  the  people  of  the  earl  Reimund.  "  The  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century"  (continues  the  above  author),  "saw  thousands  of  persons  hanged  or 
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The  same  year,  the  king,  being  at  Portsmouth,  had  assembled 
together  all  his  nobility,  earls,  barons,  and  knights  of  England,  with 
such  an  army  of  horsemen  and  footmen,  as  hath  not  been  lightly  seen, 
thinking  to  recover  again  the  countries  of  Normandy,  and  other 
possessions  which  King  John,  his  father,  before,  had  lost;  but 
when  the  captains  and  marshals  of  the  field  would  take  shipping, 
there  were  not  half  ships  enough  to  receive  the  host.  Hereupon  the 
king  was  vehemently  inflamed  with  anger,  laying  all  the  fault  on 
Hubert,  the  lord  chief  justice,  who,  under  the  king,  had  all  the 
government  of  the  realm,  calling  him  '  old  traitor,1  charging  him  that 
he  would  be  the  let  of  his  voyage,  as  he  was  before,  when  he  took  of 
the  French  queen  five  thousand  marks  to  stay  the  king's  journey  into 
Normandy.  In  so  much  was  the  rage  of  the  king  kindled  against 
him,  that,  drawing  his  sword,  he  made  at  him  to  run  him  through,  had 
not  Ranulph,  the  earl  of  Chester,  stopped  the  king.  Hubert  withdrew 
himself  away  till  the  king's  rage  was  past.  This  was  about  Michael- 
mas, at  which  time  arrived  Peter,  earl  of  Bretagne,  in  the  haven  of 
Portsmouth,  in  the  month  of  October ;  who  should  have  conducted 


burned  by  these  diabolical  devices,  whose  sole  crime  was,  that  they  trusted  only  to  Jesus  Christ  for 
salvation,  and  renounced  all  the 'vain  hopes  of  self-righteous  idolatry  and  superstition."  We  will 
not  relate  details  too  terrible  and  disgusting  to  peruse ;  they  may  be  found  elsewhere  :  but  a  brief 
extract  from  Stockdale's  History  of  the  Inquisition  (p.  191)  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
horrors  of  this  ordeal.  "  When  the  accused  was  condemned  to  the  torture,  they  conducted  him  to 
the  place  destined  for  its  application,  which  was  called  The  Place  of  Torment.  It  was  a  subter- 
raneous vault,  the  descent  to  which  was  by  an  infinite  number  of  winding  passages,  in  order  that 
the  shrieks  of  the  unhappy  sufferers  should  not  be  heard.  In  this  place  there  were  no  seats  but 
such  as  were  destined  for  the  inquisitors,  who  were  always  present  at  the  infliction  of  the  torture. 
It  was  lighted  only  by  two  gloomy  lamps,  whose  dim  and  mournful  light  served  but  to  show  to  the 
criminal,  the  instruments  of  his  torment :  one  or  more  executioners  attended,  as  the  case  required. 
These  executioners  were  clothed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  in  which  penitents  are  dressed,— in  a 
large  robe  of  black  buckram ;  their  heads  and  faces  concealed  under  a  cowl  of  the  same  colour,  with 
holes  for  the  eyes,  the  nose,  and  the  mouth.  This  spectre-like  figure  seized  the  criminal,  and 
stripped  him  of  his  clothes,"  &c.  The  same  author  (p.  47)  observes,  in  reference  to  the  persecutions 
of  the  Albigenses,  "  The  siege  of  Beziers  commenced :  it  was  urged  by  all  the  fury  of  persecution, 
and  sustained  with  all  the  energy  of  despair.  The  contest  was  too  unequal :  upon  the  22d  of  July, 
1209,  a  day  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  the  ramparts  were  forced,  and  the  crusaders 
entered  the  city.  Bleeding  humanity  attempts  in  vain  to  discredit  the  sad  story  of  the  scene  which 
followed.  Men,  women,  children,  old  and  young,  were  murdered,  without  mercy  and  without 
distinction.  Not  even  the  temples  of  the  Almighty  were  respected  ;  the  unhappy  victims  were 
slaughtered  upon  the  very  altars  to  which  they  had  fled  for  refuge ;  and  when  the  troops  were 
wearied  with  massacre,  they  fastened  the  doors  of  the  churches,  wherein  thousands  were  immured, 
and  setting  fire  to  the  buildings,  the  conflagration  completed  the  destruction  of  those  whom  the 
sword  had  spared." — "  After  this,  we  need  not  be  astonished  to  hear,  that  upwards  of  sixty  thou- 
sand victims  perished  on  that  day."  Nor  are  these  cruelties  to  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  an 
uncultivated  age,  for  the  reader  may  now  be  referred  to  one  of  the  enemies  of  the  Albigenses,  who 
defends  the  enormities  here  described :  we  mean  the  Right  Rev.  John  Milner,  D.D.  In  the  Seventh 
Edition  of  his  "  Letters  to  a  Prebendary,"  p.  72,  this  Romish  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  Albigenses, 
observes,—"  It  was  against  these  pests  of  society  and  human  nature,  that  fires  were  first  lighted 
in  the  West,  &c. ;  and  it  was  to  repress  and  rout  out  these,  &c.  that  the  crusade  of  our  Simon  de 
Montfort  and  the  Inquisition  were  set  on  foot,  and  that  the  canons,  &c.  were  passed."  And  in  the 
next  page,  this  writer  (who  assures  us  that  persecution  is  no  tenet  of  the  Romish  church,)  speaks 
of  the  "  much  lamented  persecution  of  the  Albigenses,  to  which,  however,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
continuance  of  society  and  the  human  race,"&c. — "Three  hundred  thousand  pilgrims,  induced 
by  the  united  motives  of  avarice  and  superstition,  filled  the  country  of  the  Albigenses  with  carnage 
and  confusion  for  a  number  of  years."  "  The  castle  of  Menerbe,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  for  want 
of  water,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering  to  the  pope's  legate.  A  certain  abbot  under- 
took to  preach  to  those  who  were  found  in  the  castle,  and  to  exhort  them  to  acknowledge  the  pope  : 
but  they  interrupted  his  discourse,  declaring  that  his  labour  was  to  no  purpose.  Earl  Simon 
(Montfort)  and  the  legate  then  caused  a  great  fire  to  be  kindled  :  and  they  burned  a  hundred  and 
forty  persons  of  both  sexes.  These  martyrs  died  in  triumph,  praising  God  that  he  had  counted 
them  worthy  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  Christ." — (Milner's  Church  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  492.)  The 
sixth  earl  Reimund,  after  a  life  of  suffering  and  persecution,  died  in  peace,  a.d.  1222.  His  succes- 
sor, the  subject  of  the  present  history,  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  enemies  of  the  truth  and  "  the 
sinful  seat  of  Rome,"  was  constrained,  a.d.  1229,  to  purchase  an  ignominious  peace,  by  sacrificing 
a  portion  of  his  possessions  to  Louis  IX.,  the  French  king,  and  making  the  accustomed  peace 
offering  to  Pope  Gregory  IX.  We  come  then  to  this  conclusion :  Our  author,  who,  only  on  a 
foreign  shore  could  escape  the  sanguinary  rage  of  the  papists  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  praises  God 
for  their  defeat,  and  attaches  to  them  the  epithet  "  furious,"  in  his  recollections  of  wrongs  and 
injuries  suffered  by  his  fellow-protestants.  Reimund,  the  victim  of  papal  cruelty,  insult,  and 
rage,  in  the  flush  of  victory,  surrounded  by  an  infuriated  soldiery,  permitted  the  barbarities  here 
related,  against  his  prisoners.  The  church  of  Rome,  in  the  written  decrees  of  her  councils — in  the 
calm  deliberations  of  her  primates — in  the  mournful  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  -  in  cold  blood— in 
premeditated  crime,  has  made  herself  "drunk  with  the  blood"  of  innocent  millions,  whoae 
"  witness  is  in  heaven,  and  whose  record  is  on  high."— Ed. 
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the  king,  upon  his  allegiance  and  oath,  into  Normandy,  but  he,  w  ith 

others  of  the  king's  army,  counselled  the  king  not  to  take  that  — 

voyage  towards  winter,  but  rather  to  defer  it  to  the  Easter  following ;  A. 
wherewith  the  king  was  stayed  and  well  contented,  and  pacified  again  — — L- 
with  Hubert,  the  justice,  &cl 

Fabian  recordeth  this  year  the  liberties  and  franchises  of  the  city  of 
London  to  be  confirmed  by  the  king ;  and  to  each  of  the  sheriffs 
to  be  granted  two  clerks,  and  two  officers,  without  any  more.2 

Then  followed  a.  d.  1230,  in  which,  upon  the  day -of  the  conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul,  as  saith  Matthew  Paris,  as  a  great  multitude  of 
people  for  the  solemnity  of  the  day  were  congregate  in  the  temple  of 
St.  Paul,  the  bishop  then  being  at  his  mass,  a  sudden  darkness  with 
snch  thickness  of  clouds  fell  in  the  air,  that  scarcely  one  man  might 
see  another  in  the  church.  After  that  followed  cracks  of  thunder  A  sudden 
and  lightning  s0  terrible,  leaving  such  a  scent  in  the  church,  that  the  terror  a- 

o  o  7  o  *  mors"  tli6 

people,  looking  for  doomsday,  thought  no  less  but  that  the  steeple  people  in 
and  whole  church  would  have  fallen  upon  their  heads  ;  insomuch  that  fhirchby 
running  out  of  the  church,  the  people  fell  down  together  by  thou-  th^nder 
sands,  as  men  amazed,  not  knowing  tor  the  time  where  they  were  ;  lightning, 
only  the  bishop  and  his  deacon  stood  still  at  their  mass,  holding  fast 
by  the  altar.3 

Of  the  death  of  Stephen  Langton,  and  of  the  troublesome  election  A.D.1231. 
of  the  next  archbishop,  also  of  the  costly  and  chargeable  bringing  in 
of  Richard  to  succeed  in  his  room,  which  did  cost  the  whole  realm 
of  England  the  tenths  of  all  their  moveables,  sufficient  hath  been 
declared  before.    This  Richard,  being  now  confirmed  in  his  seat,  Com. 
came  to  the  king,  complaining  of  Hubert,  the  lord  chief  justice,  oft  JjJjJ^J 
mentioned  before,  for  withholding  from  him  the  castle  and  town  of  arch- 
Tunbridge,  with  the  appurtenances  to  the  same  belonging,  and  other  cantS-°f 
lands  of  the  earl  of  Clare,  late  deceased,  which  lands  appertain  to  the  ^Sist 
right  of  his  see,  and  to  the  church  of  Canterbury ;  for  which  the  said  Hubert, 
earl  with  his  ancestors  were  bound  to  do  homage  to  him  and  to  justice, 
his  predecessors  :  and,  therefore,  he  required  the  keeping  of  the 
aforesaid  castle,  with  the  domains  thereof,  to  be  restored  to  him.  To 
this  the  king  answered  again,  that  the  said  earl  did  hold  of  him  in  capite, 
and  that  the  castles  of  earls  and  barons  during  their  vacancy,  and  the  Ap££4lll 
wardship  of  heirs  till  the  lawful  age  of  the  said  heirs,  did  belong  to 
his  crown.    The  archbishop,  when  he  could  get  no  other  answer  of  the 
king,  did  excommunicate  all  such  as  invaded  the  aforesaid  possessions,  Excom 
with  all  others  that  took  their  part,  the  king  only  excepted.  Which  done,  munica- 
eftsoons  he  speedeth  himself  to  Rome,  there  to  prosecute  his  suit  abused, 
before  the  pope.    The  king  hearing  thereof,  not  long  after  sendeth 
up  master  Roger  Cantelu,  with  certain  other  messengers,  unto  Rome 
against  the  archbishop. 

Thus  Richard  the  archbishop,  coming  before  the  pope's  presence, 
beginneth  first  to  complain  of  his  king,  for  that  he  committed  all  the 
affairs  of  his  realm  to  the  disposition  and  government  of  Hubert,  his 
justice,  using  only  his  counsel,  all  his  other  nobles  despised. 

Against  the  said  justice,  moreover,  he  complained,  laying  to  his 
charge :  first,  that  he  had  married  a  wife,  being  the  kinswoman  of 
her  whom  he  had  married  before  ;  also  that  the  said  Hubert,  the 

fl)  Ex  Matth.  P&ris.  (2)  Ex  Fabiano.  (3)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  fol.  75. 
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justice,  did  invade,  hold,  and  wrongfully  detain  such  possessions 

 !_  as  belonged  to  the  see  and  church  of  Canterbury. 

A.  D.      As  touching  the  wife  of  this  Hubert,  here  is  to  be  noted,  that  he 
123*'  married  the  elder  sister  of  the  king  of  Scots  :  which,  as  it  seemeth, 
could  be  of  no  great  kin  to  her  whom  he  married  before. 

Further,  he  complained  of  certain  bishops,  his  suffragans,  who, 
neglecting  their  pastoral  function,  did  sit  on  exchequer  matters 
belonging  to  the  king,  and  exercised  sessions  and  judgments  of  blood. 

Over  and  besides,  he  complaineth  of  beneficed  persons,  and  clerks 
in  orders,  for  having  many  benefices  joined  with  cure  of  soul :  and 
that  they  also,  taking  example  of  the  bishops,  did  intermeddle  in 
secular  matters,  and  in  judgments  of  laymen. 

Of  these  and  such  other  defaults  he  required  redress  to  be  had. 
The  pope,  weighing  the  cause -of  the  archbishop,  and  considering  it  to 
stand  upon  right  and  reason,  at  leastwise  seeming  so  to  his  purpose, 
commanded  incontinent  his  petitions  and  requests  to  be  despatched 
according  to  justice. 

Against  these  complaints  of  the  archbishop,  the  king's  attorneys 
alleged  and  defended  as  much  in  favour  of  the  king  as  they  might, 
Respect   but  could  do  no  good:  such  favour  found  the  archbishop  in  the 
ofpersons  p0pe's  sight,  being,  as  the  story  reporteth,  of  a  comely  personage, 
withthe  a     °^  an  el°°LUent  tongue,  that  he  obtained  whatsoever  he  asked, 
pope.      Thus  the  archbishop,  with  all  favourable  speed  being  despatched  from 
Rome  after  his  own  will  and  desire,  returned  homeward ;  who,  in  his 
journey,  within  three  days  of  his  setting  forth,  departed  in  the  house 
of  Grey  friars  at  St.  Gemmes,  and  so  his  cause  departed  with  him  : 
who,  winning  his  suit,  lost  his  life  ;  for  whom  it  had  been  better,  I 
suppose,  to  have  tarried  at  home.    And  here  of  him  an  end,  with  all 
his  complaints  also.1 

After  the  death  of  this  Richard,  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner,  address  themselves  to  a  new  election,  at  which 
was  chosen  Radulph  Nevil,  bishop  of  Chichester,  who  was  the  king's 
chancellor,  much  commended  in  stories  as  a  man  faithful,  upright, 
and  constant,  who  from  the  way  of  justice  declined  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  but  was  upright  and  sincere  both  in  word 
and  deed.2  This  Radulph,  thus  chosen  of  the  monks,  was  presented 
unto  the  king  to  be  their  archbishop,  wherewith  the  king  was  right 
well  contented,  and  glad  also  of  this  election,  and  forthwith  invested 
a  rare  ex-  him  for  archbishop  of  the  church  of  Canterbury.  But  this  investing 
a^oodCf  of  the  king  was  not  enough,  unless  he  should  also  be  confirmed 
Sshop  ky  the  pope.  Wherefore  the  monks,  ready  to  take  their  journey 
unto  Rome,  came  to  the  new  archbishop,  requiring  his  help  for  their 
expenses  by  the  way,  and  to  know  what  service  he  would  command 
them  to  the  court  of  Rome.  But  he,  fearing  in  his  mind  the  same 
not  to  be  without  some  scruple  of  simony  and  ambition,  said,  he 
would  not  give  a  halfpenny,  and,  holding  up  his  hands  to  heaven, 
thus  prayed,  saying,  "  O  Lord  God,  if  I  shall  be  thought  worthy  to 
be  called,  although  indeed  unworthy,  to  the  seat  and  office  of  this 
church,  so  be  it  as  thou  shalt  dispose  it.  But  if,  otherwise,  in  this 
troublesome  office  of  chancery,  and  this  my  inferior  ministery,  where- 
unto  I  have  been  assigned,  T  shall  seem  more  necessary  for  this 

(1)  Ex  Matth.  Paris.  (g)  Ibid. 
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thy  kingdom  and  people,  I  refuse  not  my  labour  ;   thy  will  be  Henry. 
done  !"   ! — 


The  monks,  beholding  the  constancy  of  the  man,  notwithstanding  A.  D. 
they  had  of  him  no  money,  yet  refused  not  their  travail  and  journey  1231- 
to  Rome,  to  have  their  election  confirmed  by  the  pope^  authority.  Simon 
The  pope  inquiring  of  Simon  Langton1  (brother  of  Stephen  Langton,  ^fton' 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  before  mentioned)  respecting  the  person  bishop 
of  this  man,  it  was  reported  to  him  by  the  said  Simon  (maliciously 

malicious 

depraving  the  good  man  behind  his  back),  declaring  to  the  pope,  that  ^ ^iph, 
he  was  a  courtier,  unlearned,  hasty  and  fervent  in  his  doings,  and  one  »rch- 
who,  if  he  should  be  promoted  to  that  dignity,  would  go  about,  with  eiect°P 
the  help  of  the  king  and  of  the  whole  realm,  to  remove  and  bring  the 
realm  of  England  from  under  the  yoke  of  the  pope  and  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  so  to  bereave  the  see  of  Rome  of  the  tribute,  to  which 
King  John  had  once  subjected  himself  and  his  realm,  at  the  time  he 
yielded  his  crown  to  the  hands  of  Pandulph,  the  legate.    With  these 
and  such  other  words  Simon  Langton  falsely  and  maliciously  depraved 
the  godly  bishop.    The  pope  hearing  with  one  ear,  and  crediting  Rash 
what  he  heard,  without  further  inquisition  made  of  the  other  party  J0fdt|^ent 
accused,  sendeth  immediately  to  the  monks  of  Canterbury  to  proceed  P°Pe- 
in  a  new  election,  and  to  choose  them  another  archbishop,  such 
as  was  an  wholesome  pastor  of  souls,  profitable  unto  the  church 
of  England,  and  devoted  to  the  church  of  Rome :  and  thus  was  the 
lawful  election  of  this  good  archbishop  made  frustrate  ;  too  good, 
peradventure,  to  serve  in  that  place  whereunto  he  was  elected. 

After  the  repulse  of  this  Radulph,  the  Canterbury  monks,  entei  -  Two  eiec- 
ing  on  a  new  election,  agreed  for  John,  their  prior,  to  be  their  {gj-JJ  ^ 
metropolitan,  who,  going  up  to  Rome  to  have  his  election  confirmed  the  P°Pe- 
by  the  pope,  was  for  three  days  together  examined  of  the  cardinals ; 
and  when  they  could  find  no  insufficiency  in  him,  touching  those 
things  wherein  they  tried  him,  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  pope, 
finding  fault  with  his  age  (he  peradventure  being  more  aged  himself), 
repealed  him,  for  that  he  said  he  was  too  old  and  simple  to  sustain 
that  dignity.2   What  was  the  age  of  this  person,  I  find  not  in  the 
author  expressed  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  he,  who  was  able  to 
take  that  journey  to  Rome  and  home  again,  was  not  so  greatly  to  be 
complained  of  for  his  age,  but  that  he  was  able  sufficiently  to  take 
pains  in  keeping  the  chair  of  Canterbury. 

In  the  former  parts  of  the  preceding  story  partly,  before,  hath  been  The 
declared,  partly,  hereafter,  shall  further  appear  (Christ  willing)  how  pope^ 
the  church  of  England  and  the  commons  of  the  same  were  grieved  awe  ex- 
and  miserably  afflicted  by  the  intolerable  oppressions  of  the  pope,  EngX™ 
who,  through  his  violent  extortion,  had  procured  the  best  benefices  to 
be  given  to  his  Romans,  and  the  chief  fruits  of  them  to  be  reserved 
to  his  own  coffers.  What  complaints  thereof  have  been  made,  ye  have 
heard  before  ;  but  yet  no  redress  could  be  had.    Such  was  the  insati- 
able avarice  of  these  Roman  rake-hells,  prolling,  and  polling,  whereso- 
ever they  came,  with  their  provisions  and  exactions  out  of  measure,  and 
never  satisfied ;  insomuch  that  here  in  England,  whosoever  lacked, 
their  barns  were  always  full  of  corn  ;  and  what  penury  soever  pinched 
the  people,  they  were  sure  to  have  enough.    And  these  importunate 

(1)  See  Appendix.— Ed.  \2)  Ex  Matth.  Paris. 
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R**pi   exactions  and  contributions  of  these  Italian  harpies,  besides  the  Peter- 

 '—-  pence,  besides  the  common  tribute,  daily  more  and  more  increased. 

A.  D.  to  the  great  grievance  of  the  realm,  insomuch  that  the  wealth  of  this 
—   ;  land  was  almost  clean  sucked  up,  and  translated  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
N  either  was  the  king  ignorant  hereof,  but  could  not  help  the  matter. 
Wherefore  it  was  devised  by  some  of  the  nobles,  as  appeareth  in  the 
story  of  Matthew  Paris,1  this  aforesaid  year,  a.d.  1231,  that  certain 
letters,  under  the  pretensed  colour  of  the  king's  authority,  should  be 
sent  abroad,  willing  and  commanding,  that  such  corn  and  grain,  with 
other  revenues,  as  were  taken  up  for  the  pope,  should  be  staid 
and  forthcoming  by  a  certain  day  in  the  said  letters  appointed; 
Srd  chief  v,^cn  ^etters  axe  thought  to  proceed  chiefly  by  the  means  of  Hubert, 
justice,  a  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  who  then,  next  under  the  king,  ruled 
asauist    most  of  the  affairs  of  the  realm.    The  words  and  contents  of  the 
tt:  pope,  letters  be  these  : — 


Copy  of  a  Letter,  written  under  the  King's  authority,  to  restrain  the 
Benefices  of  the  Romans  within  the  Realm. 

In  consequence  of  sundry  griefs  and  oppressions  -which  this  realm,  as  you 
know,  hath  sustained  by  the  Romanists,  anc.  y  doth,  as  well  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  king  himself,  as  also  of  the  nobility  of  t  e  same,  concerning  the  advow- 
sons  of  their  churches,  and  about  their  tithes :  vrho  also  go  about  to  take  from 
the  clerks  and  spiritual  men  their  benefices,  and  to  bestow  them  upon  their  own 
nation  and  countrymen,  to  the  spoil  and  confusion  both  of  us  and  our  realm  : 
we,  therefore,  by  our  common  consents,  have  thought  good  (although  very  late) 
now,  rather  than  any  longer  to  suffer  their  intolerable  oppressions  and  extortions, 
to  resist  and  withstand  the  same ;  and,  by  the  taking  from  them  their  benefices 
through  all  England,  in  like  manner  to  cut  short  and  bridle  them,  as  they  had 
thought  to  have  kept  under  and  bridled  others  :  whereby  they  may  desist  any 
longer  to  molest  the  realm.  Wherefore,  we  straitly  charge  and  command  you, 
as  touching  the  farming  of  their  churches,  or  else  the  rents  belonging  to  them, 
which  either  you  have  presently  in  your  hands,  or  else  do  owe  mi  to  the  sdd 
Romanists,  that,  from  henceforth,  you  be  no  more  accoimtabie  to  them,  or  pay 
to  them  from  henceforth  the  same ;  but  that  you  have  the  said  your  rents  and 
jjijjnMffT  revenues  ready  by  March  3rd,  to  pay  and  deliver  unto  our  procurators  thereunto 
by  our  letters  assigned ;  and  that  all  abbots  and  priors  have  the  same  in  readi- 
ness at  the  time  appointed,  in  their  own  monasteries :  and  that  all  other  priests, 
clerks,  and  laymen,  at  the  churches  of  the  Romanists,  be  there  ready  to  pay. 
And  further,  know  ye  for  certainty,  that  if  ye  refuse  thus  to  do,  all  that  you 
have  besides  shall  be  by  us  burned  and  spoiled.  And  besides,  look,  what  danger 
we  purpose  shall  fall  upon  them,  the  same  shall  light  upon  your  necks,  if  you 
refuse  thus  to  do.  Farewell. 

Apr*ndix.      When  this  was  done,  they  sent  their  letters  abroad  by  certain 
soldiers  thereunto  appointed,  to  the  which  letters  they  had  devised  a 
new  seal  with  two  swords  engraved,  and  between  the  swords  was 
written  in  Latin,  "  Ecce  gladii  duo,11  "  Behold  two  swords/*  implying 
their  determination  to  take  vengeance  of  all  those  that  should  with- 
stand the  form  and  order  in  these  letters  contained. 
a.d.1232.     At  that  time,  the  sixteenth  day  before  the  kalends  of  Januarv, 
priest^  aDout  tne  beginning  of  the  year  a.d.  1232.  there  was  held  at 
PaurV*       Alban's  a  great  consistory  of  abbots,  priors,  and  archdeacons,  with 
robbedabd  ^vers  b°tn  °f  tne  nobility  and  clergy,  by  the  pope's  commandment, 
soldiers.7  for  the  celebration  of  a  divorce  between  the  countess  of  Essex  and  her 
husband.    At  the  breaking  up  of  which  consistory,  when  every  man 


(1)  Ez  Matth.  Paris,  fol.  V. 
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was  about  to  depart  thence,  there  was  a  certain  clerk,  whose  name  Henry 
was  Cincius,  a  Roman,  and  also  a  canon  of  Paul's  in  London,  taken 


by  some  of  the  said  university1  not  far  off  from  St.  Alban's,  and  was  A.D. 
carried  away  from  his  company  by  the  soldiers.    But  Master  John,  1232, 
archdeacon  of  Norwich,  a  Florentine,  hardly  escaping  from  that 
company,  got  to  London,  where  he  hid  himself,  and  durst  not  be 
seen.    Cincius,  after  five  weeks,  when  they  had  well  emptied  his 
bags,  was  safely  sent  again  without  any  more  hurt  to  London. 

Not  long  after  this,  about  the  beginning  of  January,  the  barns  of  Bams  of 
a  certain  beneficed  man,  a  Roman,  and  parson  of  Wingham,  being  paSo™ 
full  of  corn,  were  broken  up  by  a  like  company  of  armed  soldiers,  Jjp0kaennd 
and  the  corn  brought  out  to  be  sold,  and  given  away  to  the  poor  the  com 
people.    The  farmer,  seeing  this,  and  not  able  to  resist,  complaineth  buted  to 
to  the  sheriff  of  the  shire  of  this  injury  done  to  his  master,  and  of  the  the  poor' 
breaking  of  the  king's  peace :  whereupon  the  sheriff  sent  certain  of 
his  men  to  see  what  was  done.    Who,  coming  to  the  empty  barns, 
and  there  finding  the  aforesaid  soldiers,  to  them  unknown,  wdio  had 
sold  away  the  most  part  of  the  corn  at  an  easy  price,  and  some  for 
charity  had  given  to  the  poverty  of  the  country  about,  required  of 
them  what  they  were,  who  so  durst  presume  to  break  the  king's  peace. 
Whom  the  others  then  called  secretly  apart,  and  showed  them  the 
king's  letters  patent  (pretending  at  least  the  king's  name  and  seal), 
wherein  was  forbidden  that  any  man  should  presume  to  stop  or  hinder 
them  in  that  purpose.    Of  this  the  sheriff  s  servants  being  certified, 
quietly  returned  from  whence  they  came. 

This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Roger,  bishop  of  London,  he, 
with  the  assistance  of  other  bishops,  proceedeth  in  solemn  excommu- 
nication, first  against  them  that  robbed  Cincius,  the  Roman ;  then  of 
them  who  spoiled  the  barns  of  the  parson  of  Wingham,  another 
Roman ;  thirdly,  he  excommunicated  them  that  forged  the  letters 
and  seal  of  the  king  above  specified. 

Neither  yet,  for  all  this,  did  that  cease,  but  the  same  year,  about  General 
the  Easter  following,  all  the  barns  in  England  which  were  in  the  theiio- 
hands  of  any  Roman  or  Italian,  were  likewise  wasted,  and  the  corn  ^sST 
sold  to  the  best  commodity  of  the  poor  commons;  of  the  which,  great  England, 
alms  were  distributed,  and  many  times  money  also,  together  with 
corn,  was  dispersed  for  the  needy  people  to  gather  up ;  neither  was 
there  any  that  would  or  durst  stand  against  them.    As  for  the 
Romans  and  Italians  themselves,  they  were  stricken  in  such  fear,  that 
they  hid  themselves  in  monasteries  and  cells,  not  daring  to  complain 
of  their  injuries  received ;  but  held  it  better  rather  to  lose  their 
goods,  than  to  lose  their  lives.    The  authors  and  workers  of  this  feat 
were,  to  the  number  of  fourscore,  armed  soldiers,  of  whom  the  prin- 
cipal captain  was  one  naming  himself  William  Withers,  surnamed  Avpl%,a 
Twing. 

This  coming  to  the  pope's  knowledge,  he  was  not  a  little  stirred  The 
therewith,  and  sendeth  his  letters  immediately  to  the  king  upon  the  gj^eeis 
same,  with  sharp  threatenings,  and  imperious  commandments,  charging  A  fumigh 
him  for  suffering  such  villany  within  his  realm,  straitly  enjoining  him,  vicar  of J 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  search  out  the  doers  hereof  with  Christ, 
all  diligence,  and  so  to  punish  them  that  all  others  by  them  may  take 
example.    Likewise  he  sendeth  the  same  charge  to  Peter,  bishop  of 

(1)  Probably  meaning  the  combination  under  Hubert,  mentioned  p.  394 :  see  Appendix— Ed. 
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Henry   Winchester,  and  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Edmund,  to  inquire  in  the  south 

.  '. —  parts.    Also  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Durham, 

and  to  Master  John,  canon  of  York,  a  Roman,  to  inquire  in  the 
*232,  north  parts  for  the  said  malefactors,  and,  after  diligent  inquisition 
made,  to  send  them  up  to  Rome,  there  to  appear  before  him. 
inquisi-       Thus,  after  earnest  inquisition  made  of  all  parties,  and  witnesses 

tion  made  7   ,  ,  *  r>        i        i     -i  i      •  i 

for  the     sworn  and  examined,  many  were  tound  culpable  m  the  matter,  of 
o? thTg   whom  some  were  factors,  some  consenters,  some  bishops  and  chap- 
s'8    ^ams  ^°  ^e  kmo>  some  archdeacons  and  deans,  with  others  who  were 
soldiers  and  laymen.    Among  them  were  certain  sheriffs  and  under- 
sheriffs,  who,  with  their  servitors  under  them,  were  apprehended  and 
cast  into  prison  by  the  king.    Many  for  fear  fled  and  escaped  away, 
who,  being  sought  for,  could  not  be  found ;  but  the  principal  of  this 
number  aforesaid,  was  supposed  to  be  Hubert,  the  lord  chief  justice ; 
who,  both  with  the  king's  letters  and  his  own,  fortified  the  doers 
Twing     thereof,  that  no  man  durst  interrupt  them.    Moreover,  in  the  society 
Rpoiled  of  of  those  who  were  noted  in  these  doings,  was  the  same  Robert  Twing 
ScebyThe  above  mentioned,  a  comely  young  man  and  a  valiant  knight;  who, 
Romans.   0f  his  own  voluntary  accord,  with  five  other  servitors  whom  he  took 
Appendix,  with  him  abroad  to  work  that  feat,  came  unto  the  king,  openly  pro- 
testing himself  to  be  the  author  of  that  deed-doing ;  and  said  he  did 
it  for  hatred  of  the  pope  and  the  Romans,  because  that  by  the 
sentence  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  fraudulent  circumvention  of  the 
Italians,  he  was  bereaved  of  the  patronage  of  his  benefice,  having  no 
more  to  give  up  than  one ;  wherefore,  to  be  revenged  of  that  injury, 
he  enterprised  that  which  was  done ;  preferring  rather  justly  to  be 
excommunicated  for  a  season,  than  to  be  spoiled  of  his  benefice  for 
ever.    Then  the  king,  and  other  executors  of  the  pope's  command- 
ment, gave  him  counsel,  that  seeing  he  had  so  incurred  the  danger  of 
the  pope's  sentence,  he  should  offer  himself  to  the  pope  to  be  absolved 
of  him  again,  and  there  to  make  his  declaration  unto  him,  that  he, 
justly  and  canonically,  was  possessed  of  that  church.    The  king, 
Moreover,  with  him  sent  his  letters  testimonial  unto  the  pope,  witness- 
ing with  the  said  knight,  and  instantly  desiring  the  pope  in  his  behalf, 
that  he  might  with  favour  be  heard;  at  the  request  whereof,  Pope 
Gregory  afterwards  both  released  him  from  the  sentence,  and  restored 
unto  him  his  patronage,  writing  unto  the  archbishop  of  York,  that  he 
might  again  enjoy  the  right  of  his  benefice,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as 
he  did,  before  it  was  taken  from  him. 
Sshops       Hubert  de  Burgh,  lord  chief  justice,  being  one  of  those  who  held 
go  about  against  the  Romish  priests,  as  is  before  signified,  was  there-for  not  a 
Hubert    n^le  noted  of  the  bishops ;  who,  to  requite  him  with  the  like  despite 
the  king's  aoam5  a^er  their  accustomed  manner  of  practice,  went  about  b} 
favour,    subtle  working  to  shake  him  out  of  the  king's  favour.    And  first 
cometh  Peter,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  the  king,  grievously  com- 
plaining of  certain  about  the  king ;  but  especially  of  the  aforesaic 
Hubert,  the  king's  justice:  insomuch  that  he  caused  him  to  bt 
0bjec.     removed  from  his  office,  notwithstanding  he  had  the  king's  seal  and 
ti°nsjaid  siting  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  same,  and  procured  Stephen  Segrave 
Hubert    to  be  placed  in  his  function.    And  after  a  few  days,  the  king,  more 
kij,ghe     and  more  incensed  against  him,  called  him  to  give  account  of  all  the 
treasure  for  which  he  was  accountable  by  his  exchequer  office :  Also, 
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of  all  such  debts  by  him  due,  from  the  time  of  his  father  till  his  time  :  Henry 
Also  of  all  the  lordships  of  which  he  had  been  in  possession  since  the 


death  of  William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  chief  justice  before  him  :  Item,   A.  D. 
of  the  liberties  which  he  did  hold  at  that  time  in  forests,  warrens,  1232- 
shires,  and  other  places,  how  they  were  kept,  or  how  they  were  made  Append^. 
away  with  :  Of  fines  likewise,  also  of  losses  committed  through  his 
negligence,  and  of  wastes  made  contrary  to  the  king's  profit ;  of  his 
liberties,  how  he  did  use  them  :  Item,  of  injuries  and  damages 
wrought  against  the  clerks  of  Rome  and  other  Italians,  and  the  pope's 
legates ;  for  the  redress  whereof  he  would  never  adjoin  his  counsel, 
according  as  pertained  to  his  office,  being  then  chief  justice  of  England : 
Also  of  scutages,  gifts,  presents,  scapes  of  prisoners  :  Item,  of  mari- 
tages  which  King  John  committed  to  his  keeping  at  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  which  were  also  in  his  time  committed  unto  him.    To  Note  that 
these  Hubert  answered,  that  he  had  King  John's  own  hand  to  show  *"  Wi"- 

Chester 

for  his  discharge,  who  so  approved  his  fidelity,  that  he  never  called  the  king's 
him  to  any,  but  clearly  discharged  him  from  all  such  counts.   Where-  notaager 
unto  answered  again  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  saying,  "  The  charter  jhlaf°rce 
of  King  John  hath  no  force  after  his  death,  but  that  ye  may  now  whilst  he 
be  called  to  a  reckoning  of  this  king  for  the  same.'1 

Over  and  besides  these,  other  greater  objections  were  laid  to  his  other 
charge  by  the  king;  as,  for  sending  and  writing  unto  the  duke  of^™etsed 
Austria  (to  the  prejudice  of  the  king  and  of  the  realm),  dissuading  toHubert 
that  he  should  not  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  king :  Item, 
for  counselling  the  king  not  to  enter  into  Normandy  with  his 
army,  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  recovery  of  lands  there  be- 
longing to  his  right,  whereby  great  treasure  was  there  consumed  in 
vain  :  Item,  for  corrupting  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Scots,  whom 
King  John,  his  father,  committed  unto  his  wardship  for  him  to  marry : 
Item,  for  stealing  from  him  a  precious  stone,  which  had  a  virtue  to 
make  him  victorious  in  war,  and  for  sending  the  same  unto  Lewellyn, 
prince  of  Wales ;  and  that  by  his  letters  sent  to  the  said  Lewellyn, 
William  de  Braose,  a  noble  man,  was  caused  there  traitorously  to  App^d{s 
be  hanged.    These,  with  other  crimes,  whether  true  or  false,  were 
suggested  to  the  king  against  the  said  Hubert  by  his  adversaries ; 
whereunto  he  was  required  to  answer  by  order  of  law.    Hubert  then, 
seeing  himself  in  such  a  strait,  refused  to  answer  presently,  but 
required  respite  thereunto,  for  that  the  matters  were  weighty  which 
the  king  objected  to  him  :  which  was  granted  to  him  till  the  fourteenth 
day  of  September ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  Hubert,  being  in  fear  of 
the  king,  fled  from  London  to  the  priory  of  Merton.    "  And  thus  Apisfnj^ 
Hubert,  who  before,  for  the  love  of  the  king,  and  the  defence  of  the 
realm,"  saith  mine  author,  "  had  got  the  hatred  of  all  the  nobles  of 
England,  now  being  out  of  the  king's  favour,  was  destitute  of  comfort 
on  every  side ;  save  only  that  Lucas,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  with 
instant  prayers  and  tears  laboured  to  the  king  for  him."    By  this  Princes' 
example,  and  many  like,  is  to  be  seen,  how  unstable  and  variable  a  n0Ytobe 
thing  the  favour  of  mortal  and  mutable  princes  is :  to  teach  all  such  justed 
as  have  to  do  about  princes,  how  to  repose  and  plant  their  trust,  not 
in  man,  but  in  their  Lord  God,  by  him  to  find  help  in  Christ,  the 
true  prince  of  all  princes,  who  never  faileth.    A  like  example  was 
Clito,  servant  of  King  Alexander;  also  Joab,  of  King  David; 
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The 
kin 


Henry   Belisarius,  of  Justinian  ;    Harpagus,  of  Astyages  ;  Cromwell,  of 

 ! —  King  Henry,  with  innumerable  more,  who  in  histories  are  to  be 

A- D-  found. 

1232-_     When  the  day  was  come  that  this  Hubert  should  answer,  keeping 
among  the  canons  of  Merton,  he  durst  not  appear.    Then  was  it 
dispiea-   signified  unto  him  from  the  king,  that  he  should  come  up  and  appear 
against    in  the  court,  there  to  answer  to  his  charge.    Whereunto  he  answered 
Hubert.   agam?  tjiat  ne  misdoubted  the  king's  anger,  and  therefore  he  did  fly 
to  the  church,  as  the  uttermost  refuge  for  all  such  as  suffer  wrong ; 
from  whence  he  would  not  stir,  till  he  heard  the  king's  wrath  to  be 
to  theage  mitigated  towards  him.    With  this  the  king,  moved  and  sorely 
mayor  of  displeased,  directed  his  letters,  in  all  haste,  to  the  mayor  of  London, 
commanding  him,  at  the  sight  thereof,  to  muster  and  take  up  all  the 
citizens  that  could  bear  harness  in  the  city,  and  to  bring  to  him  by 
force  of  arms  the  aforesaid  Hubert,  either  quick  or  dead,  out  of 
Merton.    Whereupon,  the  mayor  immediately  causing  the  great  bell 
to  be  rung,  assembled  together  the  people  of  London,  and  opening 
before  them  the  king's  letters,  commanded  them  to  prepare  and  arm 
themselves  in  all  readiness  for  the  executing  of  the  king's  will  and 


Old 


Cruel 
counsel 
of  Peter, 


The  citizens,  hearing  this,  were  therewith  right  glad  and  ready,  for 
bomfin  tney  all  had  great  hatred  to  Hubert,  because  of  the  execution  of 
mind-     Constantine,  their  citizen,   before  mentioned.  Notwithstanding, 
advice  of  certam  of  the  citizens,  namely,  Andrew  Buckerell,  John  Travers,  and 
discreet   others,  men  of  more  grave  and  sage  discretion,  wisely  pondering  with 
themselves,  what  inconvenience  might  rise  hereof,  went  in  haste  to 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  lying  then  in  Southwark,  and,  waking  him 
out  of  his  sleep,  desired  his  counsel  in  that  so  sudden  and  dangerous 
distress ;  declaring  unto  him  what  peril  might  thereby  ensue,  as  well 
to  the  church  of  Merton,  as  also  to  the  city,  by  the  fury  of  the 
inordinate  and  fierce  multitude,  which  would  hardly  be  bridled  from 
robbing  and  spoiling,  neither  would  spare  shedding  of  blood.  Unto 
whom  again,  the  bloody  bishop  gave  this  bloody  counsel,  saith  Mat- 
wiicL^  tnew  Paris  :  "  Dangerous  it  is,"  quoth  he,  "  both  here  and  there ;  but 
ter.        yet  see  that  you  obey  and  execute  the  precept  of  the  king ;  I  counsel 
you  plainly ?  At  this  counsel  of  the  bishop,  they,  being  amazed,  went 
with  an  evil  will  about  the  business  enjoined ;  but  the  people,  inflamed 
with  hatred,  gladly  coveted  to  be  revenged,  and  to  shed  the  blood  of 
Hubert. 

causes  of  The  cause  why  Peter,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  so  cruelly  set 
eiSebel  against  the  justice,  was  partly  for  the  damages  he  had  done  to  the 
Hubert  ^oman  priests,  as  before  is  touched ;  partly,  also,  for  the  old  grudge, 
and  the  because  the  king  coming  to  his  lawful  age  before  (through  the  counsel 
winched  of  this  Hubert)  loosed  himself  from  the  government  of  the  said 
ter-       bishop,  who  had  him  then  in  custody.    And  thus  rose  up  the  grudge 

and  displeasure  of  this  bishop  towards  him. 

On  the  morrow,  the  Londoners,  issuing  out  of  the  city,  to  the 

number  of  twenty  thousand,  set  forth  toward  the  abbey  of  Merton, 

where  Hubert  was  lying  prostrate  before  the  high  altar,  commending 

himself  to  God. 

In  the  mean  season,  while  the  citizens  were  on  their  journey,  raging 
against  the  poor  earl  of  Kent,  it  was  suggested  to  the  king  by 
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Radulph,  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  lord  chancellor,  that  it  was  Henry 
dangerous  to  excite  the  vulgar  and  unruly  multitude,  for  fear  of. 


sedition  ;  lest,  peradventure,  the  rude  and  heady  people,  being  stirred  A.D. 
up,  will  not  so  soon  be  brought  down  again,  when  the  king  would  1232, 
have  them.    Moreover,  what  shall  be  said,  quoth  he,  among  the  sage 
Frenchmen  and  other  nations,  which  of  great  things  love  to  make  c°unsel 

'  o  o  of  an  earl 

greater,  and  of  evil  things  to  make  them  worse  than  they  are  ?  but  to  the 
thus  jestingly  and  mockingly :  "  See  what  a  kind  bird  is  the  young  KSa 
king  of  England,  who  seeketh  to  devour  his  old  nurse,  under  whose  JfjXthe 
wings  he  had  been  brought  up  and  nourished  in  his  youth."    And  st0.ry> 
thus  the  king,  by  this  persuasion,  changing  his  counsel,  sent  in  all  aiasaiis 
hasty  wise  after  the  army  again,  willing  them  to  retract  their  journey,  Jjjjjajj6 
and  to  retire.    And  thus  the  Londoners,  although  much  against  their ales- 
wills,  returned  home,  missing  their  purpose.1  Herein  is  to  be  observed  The  mar 
another  notable  example  of  God's  working  providence  ;  for  when  the  working 
king,  saith  the  history,  had  sent  by  two  messengers  or  pursuivants  to  £f0J|}?s 
revoke  and  call  back  again  the  army  of  the  Londoners,  going  with  h.^p  in 
greedy  minds  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  innocent  justice:  one  of  need, 
the  messengers,  posting  with  all  speed  possible  with  the  king's  letters,  Appsee*diT 
overtook  the  army  ;  and  coming  to  the  fore-ward  where  the  captains 
were,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  letters  stayed  their  course  and  bloody 
purpose,  whereby  they  could  proceed  no  further.    But  the  other 
messenger,  crafty  and  malicious,  bearing  hatred  to  the  said  Hubert, 
and  rather  wishing  him  to  be  slain  than  to  be  delivered,  lingered 
by  the  way  on  purpose,  although  commanded  to  make  haste ;  and 
when  he  came,  went  only  to  the  middle  sort;  more  like  a  messenger 
meet  to  serve  a  dead  man's  errand,  than  to  serve  the  turn  of  those 
who  be  alive.    And  so  in  like  manner,  by  the  just  hand  of  God 
it  fell  upon  him  ;  for  this  messenger  stumbling  with  his  horse,  riding  A  notable 
but  at  a  soft  or  foot  pace,  and  rather  walking  than  riding,  fell  down  a^^s 
backwards  from  his  horse's  back,  and  there  brake  his  neck  and  died,  just 
This  merciful  message  of  the  king  was  (as  is  said)  sent  by  the  insti-  mentsh~ 
gation  of  Radulph,  bishop  of  Chichester,  lord  chancellor,  a  virtuous 
and  a  faithful  man,  and  one  that  could  skill  to  have  compassion 
on  the  miseries  of  men ;  of  whom  it  was  declared  before,  that  he, 
being  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  would  not  give  one  halfpenny 
to  their  expenses  by  the  way,  to  get  his  election  confirmed  by  the 
pope ;  and  who  afterwards  by  the  said  pope  was  defeated  and  frus- 
trated of  his  election,  as  relation  was  made  before.  Thus,  through  God's 
providence,  by  the  means  of  the  king's  letters,  the  army  returned, 
and  Hubert's  life  (contrary  to  this  expectation)  was  preserved. 

After  this,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  with  much  labour  and  great  The  arch- 
suit  entreated  and  obtained  of  the  king  to  grant  unto  the  said  D„^of 
Hubert  respite,  till  the  thirteenth  day  of  January,  to  provide  himself  ^n.ma" 
with  his  answer  to  such  things  as  were  commenced  against  him.  tercession 
Then  Hubert,  trusting  to  enjoy  some  safety,  by  the  king's  permis-  £rrtHu' 
sion  to  him  granted,  to  breathe  himself  a  little,  and  to  walk  abroad,  Appseenedi^ 
took  his  journey  towards  St.  Edmundsbury,  where  his  wife  was ; 
and,  passing  through  the  county  of  Essex,  was  inned  there  in  a 
certain  town  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich.    Of  this  when  Arpsfnedix 
die  king  was  certified,  fearing  lest  he  would  raise  up  some  commotion 

(1)  Ex  additamentis  Matth.  Paris,  fol.  81. 
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Henry  in  the  realm,  he  sendeth  in  hasty  anger  after  him  Sir  Godfrey 
Craucombe,  knight,  with  three  hundred  men  ;  commanding,  under 


See 
Appendix. 


A.D.   pain  of  hanging,  that  they  should  apprehend  him,  and  bring  him  to 
1232-  the  tower  of  London  :  which  commandment  to  accomplish,  there 
Hubert    lacked  no  haste.    Hubert,  having  intelligence  of  their  coming  (rising 
the    °   out  of  his  bed,  naked  as  he  was)  ran  unto  the  chapel  standing  near 
refugCehfor  unto  tne  mn>  where  he  holdeth  with  the  one  hand  the  cross,  with  the 
other  hand  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  body.    Then  Godfrey,  with 
his  aforesaid  armed  soldiers,  entering  into  the  chapel,  willed  him  to 
violently  come  out.    When  he  would  not  do  this,  with  violent  hands  he  drew 
o^t  o?  the  mm  out  °f  tne  chapel,  and  taking  the  cross  and  the  sacrament  out  of 
and'cast  ^s  hands,  fast  bound  him  with  fetters  and  gives  under  a  horse's  belly, 
into  the  and  brought  him,  as  they  were  commanded,  to  the  tower.    And  so, 
London*  certifying  the  king  what  they  had  done  (who  then  tarried  up  waking 
for  them),  he  rejoiced  not  a  little  thereat,  and  went  merrily  to 
his  bed. 

On  the  morrow,  Roger,  bishop  of  London,  having  knowledge  how, 
and  in  what  order,  he  was  taken  violently  out  of  the  chapel,  cometh 
unto  the  king,  blaming  him  boldly,  for  violating  the  peace  of  holy 
church,  and  protesting,  that,  unless  the  party  were  loosed  again,  and 
sent  to  the  chapel  from  whence  he  was  drawn,  he  would  enter  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  all  the  deed  doers. 
The  king     The  king,  as  he  did  not  deny  his  transgression  herein,  so  he 
peiTed  to  sendetn  nmi?  albeit  against  his  will,  out  of  the  tower,  unto  the  said 
send  hu-  chapel  again,  and  by  the  same  soldiers  who  brought  him  out  before, 
t d  MsSa,n  This  done,  he  giveth  straight  charge  and  commandment,  under  pain 
tualy.     °f  hanging,  to  the  sheriffs  of  Hertford  and  Essex,  that  they,  in  their 
own  persons,  with  the  strength  of  both  shires,  should  watch  and  com- 
pass about  the  chapel,  and  see  that  the  said  Hubert  might  no  ways 
escape  ;  which  commandment  of  the  king  was  accomplished  with  all 
diligence.    But  Hubert  took  all  this  patiently,  and  continued  in 
the  chapel  praying  both  night  and  day,  and  commending  his  cause 
unto  the  Lord ;  whom  he  desired  so  to  deliver  him  from  that  instant 
danger,  as  he  always  sought  the  king's  honour  by  his  faithful  and 
trusty  service.    And,  as  he  continued  in  his  prayer,  so  the  king, 
continuing  in  his  rage,  commanded  that  no  man  should  entreat  for 
Example  mm>  °r  make  any  mention  of  hun  in  his  presence.  Notwithstanding 
sfantc°n   ^is,  Lucas,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  his  true,  and  almost  only  friend, 
friend  in  ceased  not  to  pray  and  weep  to  the  king  for  him,  desiring  the  king 
ured.°     at  least  to  intimate  to  him,  what  he  purposed  should  be  done  with 
Hubert.    Whereunto  the  king  answering,  said,  That  of  these  tbrr*1 
Three     things,  one  he  should  choose  :  Whether  he  would  abjure  the  realm  of 
pu\nfo     England  for  ever,  or  be  condemned  unto  perpetual  prison,  or  else, 
Hubert.  COnfess  himself  openly  to  be  a  traitor  ?    But  Hubert  hereunto  said, 
That  he  would  choose  none  of  these  articles,  as  one  who  knew  him- 
self neither  guilty  nor  worthy  of  any  such  confusion :  but,  to  satisfy 
somewhat  the  mind  of  the  king,  he  would  be  contented  to  depart 
the  realm  for  a  season  ;  but  to  abjure  the  realm,  he  would  not 
so  do. 

In  this  mean  time  it  befel  that  Ranulph,  earl  of  Chester  and 
Lincoln,  one  of  his  sorest  enemies,  died.  Hubert  all  this  while 
remained  in  the  chapel,  enclosed  and  guarded  about  with  the  power, 
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as  is  said,  of  two  shires,  and  so  continued,  till  at  length,  by  the  com-  nenry 
mandment  of  the  king,  his  two  servitors,  who  ministered  unto  him 


///. 


within  the  chapel,  were  taken  from  him.  Then  Hubert,  seeing  no  A.D. 
other  remedy  but  there  to  starve  for  famine,  offered  himself  of  his  1232, 
own  accord  to  the  sheriffs,  saying,  that  he  would  rather  put  himself  Jjgjjj^ 
in  the  king's  mercy,  than  there  desperately  perish  for  hunger.  And  again  to 
so  was  he  taken,  and  being  fast  bound  in  fetters,  was  brought  again,  thetower- 
and  clapped,  by  the  king's  commandment,  in  the  tower  of  London. 

Not  long  after  this,  word  was  brought  unto  the  king  by  certain, 
that  the  said  Hubert  had  much  treasure  lying  in  the  house  of  the 
new  Templars  in  London.  Whereupon,  the  king,  to  try  out  the  truth 
thereof,  sendeth  for  the  prior  or  master  of  the  house ;  who,  not  daring 
to  deny,  confessed  that  there  was  indeed  treasure  brought  into  the 
house,  but  the  quantity  and  number  thereof  he  could  not  tell.  The 
king,  desirous  to  seize  upon  the  treasure,  required  and  charged  the 
master  with  his  brethren,  with  threatening  words,  to  bring  forth  the 
treasure  to  him,  saying,  that  it  was  taken  and  stolen  out  of  his  trea- 
sury.   But  they  answered  again,  that  the  treasure  was  committed 
with  trust  and  faith  unto  their  hands,  and  therefore  they  neither 
would,  nor  ought,  to  let  it  go  out  of  their  hands,  being  trusted 
withal,  without  the  assent  of  him  who  committed  the  same  unto 
them.    When  the  king  could  get  no  other  answer  at  their  hands, 
neither  durst  show  any  further  violence  against  them,  he  sendeth 
unto  Hubert  in  the  tower,  requiring  of  him  the  aforesaid  treasures. 
To  whom  he,  answering  again  mildly,  yielded  both  himself,  his 
treasures,  and  all  that  ever  he  had,  unto  the  king's  will  and  plea- 
sure ;  and  so,  sending  word  unto  the  master  and  brethren  of  the 
temple,  willeth  them  to  take  all  the  keys,  and  deliver  the  goods,  with 
all  that  there  was,  unto  the  king,  who,  receiving  the  same,  and 
taking  an  inventory  of  that  which  was  received,  caused  it  to  be  Bereft  of 
brought  to  his  treasury,  whereof  the  number  both  of  the  plate,  Secures, 
of  the  coin,  and  of  the  jewels,  was  of  price  unknown.    The  enemies 
of  Hubert,  supposing  thereby  to  take  advantage  against  him  to  bring 
him  to  his  end,  came  with  open  complaint  unto  the  king,  crying  out 
against  Hubert,  that  he  was  a  thief,  a  traitor,  and  a  robber  of  the 
king's  treasure,  and,  therefore,  by  right  was  worthy  to  be  hanged  : 
and  thus  cried  his  accusers  daily  in  the  king's  ear.    "  But  the  hearts  God 
of  kings,"  saith  the  wise  man,  "  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,"  to  be  hearts  of 
i tiled,  not  after  man's  will,  but  as  it  pleaseth  God  to  direct  them.  kmgs' 
And  so  this  king,  having  now  his  will  and  fill  upon  poor  Hubert,  and 
somewhat  coming  more  unto  himself, answered  again  in  thiswise:  "That 
there  was  no  such  need  to  deal  so  straitly  with  him,  who  from  the  time  The 
of  his  youth  first  served  mine  uncle,  King  Richard,  then  my  father,  Se? in" 
King  John,  in  whose  service  (as  I  heard  say)  beyond  the  seas,  he  jfjjjj  °* 
was  driven  to  eat  his  horse;1  and  who,  in  my  time,  hath  stood  so  A  Jj£dix 
constantly  in  defence  of  the  realm  against  foreign  nations ;  who  kept 
the  castle  of  Dover  against  King  Louis,  and  vanquished  the  French- 
men upon  the  seas ;  also  at  Bedford  and  at  Lincoln  he  hath  done 
such  service.  And  if  against  me  he  hath  dealt  any  thing  untruly,  Aworthy 
which  yet  is  not  evidently  proved,  yet  he  shall  never  be  put  by  me  word  of 
to  so  villanous  a  death.     I  had  rather  be  counted  a  king  foolish  and  aking- 

(1)  Matth.  Paris.  foL  81. 
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Henry  simple,  than  be  judged  a  tyrant  or  a  seeker  of  blood,  especially  of  sucn 
as  have  served  me  and  mine  ancestors,  in  many  perils  so  dangerously, 


A.D.  weighing  more  the  few  evils  which  yet  be  not  proved,  than  so  many 
1232,  good  deserts  of  his  evident  and  manifest  service,  done  both  to  me 
and  to  the  whole  realm/'  Thus  the  king,  somewhat  relenting  to  poor 
Hubert,  his  old  servant,  granted  unto  him  all  such  lands  as  he  had 
had  given  him  by  King  John,  his  father,  and  whatsoever  else  he  had 
by  his  own  purchase. 
The  Thus  Hubert,  after  long  trouble,  a  little  cheered  with  some  piece 

mhffre-  of  comfort,  set  Lawrence,  his  trusty  friend  that  never  left  him,  one 
toward    that  belonged  to  St.  Alban's,  to  be  his  steward  and  overseer  of  those 
Hubert,    possessions  granted  to  him  by  the  king.    Shortly  upon  the  same, 
after  the  king's  mind  was  seen  thus  something  to  relent,  the  envy 
also  of  the  nobles,  being  now  partly  satisfied,  began  to  turn  to  mercy; 
insomuch  that  four  earls,  to  wit,  Earl  Richard,  the  king's  brother ; 
William,  earl  of  Warren  ;  Richard,  earl  Marshal  ;  and  William, 
earl  Ferrers,  became  sureties  to  the  king  for  him  ;  upon  whose 
puuTthe  surety  he  was  transferred  to  the  castle  of  Devizes,  where  he  was 
DeviL°sf  una^er  the  keeping  of  four  soldiers  by  them  appointed,  having  the 
liberty  of  the  castle.    But  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  always 
hunted  after  the  life  of  Hubert,  craftily  cometh  to  the  king,  and 
desireth  the  custody  of  that  castle,  making  no  mention  of  Hubert,  to 
the  intent,  that  by  the  keeping  thereof  he  might  the  sooner  despatch 
A.D.1233.  him.    Hubert  having  thereof  some  inkling,  breaketh  the  matter  to 
two  of  his  servants ;  who,  with  compassion  tendering  his  misery, 
,i  r^W.  matched  their  time,  the  keepers  being  asleep,  and  conveyed  him 
by  night  upon  their  backs,  fettered  as  he  was,  into  the  parish  church 
conveyed  of  the  town,  and  there  remained  with  him.     The  keepers,  when 
^ris?6   they  missed  their  prisoner,  were  in  great  perplexity,  and,  after 
church,    diligent  search,  finding  him  at  length  where  he  was  in  the  church, 
Brought  with  violent  force  drew  him  from  thence  to  the  castle  again  ;  for 
thecastie.  ^hich  injury  to  the  church,  the  bishop  of  Sarum,  understanding  the 
order  of  the  matter,  cometh  to  the  castle  where  the  keepers  were, 
and  required  that  Hubert  should  be  brought  again  into  the  church 
from  whence  he  was  taken.    Which  when  the  keepers  refused  to  do, 
saying,  they  would  rather  he  should  hang  than  they,  the  bishop  gave 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  them.    This  done,  he,  with  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  other  bishops,  goeth  immediately  to  the  king, 
complaining  of  the  injury  done  to  Hubert,  and  especially  of  the  con- 
tumely against  holy  church  ;   neither  would  they  leave  the  king 
before  they  had  obtained  that  he  should  be  brought  back  again  into 
the  church,  and  so  he  was.    Xot  long  after,  the  king,  in  great 
displeasure,  sendeth  to  the  sheriff  of  the  shire  to  keep  him  well 
watched  in  the  church,  till  he  either  came  forth,  or  there  perished 
with  famine. 

Delivered  It  befel,  in  the  mean  season,  that  great  dissension  arose  between  the 
sonant?"  ^mn  and  the  nobles  of  the  realm,  by  reason  whereof  Hubert  was  taken 
carried  and  carried  away  by  Richard,  earl  Marshal,  into  Wales,  and  there  re- 
waies  mained  until  the  king  at  length  was  reconciled  with  his  nobles,  and  so 
received,  along  with  the  rest,  the  said  Hubert  again  into  his  favour.1 
Of  this  dissension  more  shall  be  showed  (Christ  willing)  hereafter. 

;i)  Ex  Matth.  Paris.,  et  ex  Floribus  Historiarum 
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As  the  beginning  of  this  trouble  of  Hubert's  first  sprang  out  of  Henry 
vexing  the  pope's  barns,  so  likewise  Roger,  bishop  of  London, 


suspected  for  the  same  cause,  was  forced  to  travel  up  to  Rome,  A.D. 
there  to  purge  himself  before  the  pope ;  where,  after  much  money  ' 


consumed,  and  being  robbed  also  by  the  way,  he  got  nothing  else,  JJSp'of 
but  lost  his  labour,  and  so  came  home  again.  There,  doing  the  part  of  London, 
a  good  bishop,  after  his  return  from  Rome,  he  attempted  to  expel  and  fTome  to 
exclude  out  of  his  diocese  all  those  Italian  usurers,  called,  as  is  before  ^f^eel{ 
said,  Caursini.    These  Caursinites  coming  with  the  pope's  legates  before  the 
into  England,  and  lending  their  money  to  religious  houses,  colleges,  v°veSee 
and  churches,  had  their  debtors  bound  unto  them  in  such  sort  as  was  APPendix- 
of  much  advantage  to  them,  and  much  injury  to  the  others,  as  in  the 
form  of  their  obligations  in  the  story  of  Matthew  Paris  is  largely 
expressed.1    Against  these  Caursinites  the  bishop  of  London  being  usurers 
worthily  inflamed  with  zeal  of  justice,  first,  with  loving  admonition, 
went  about  to  reclaim  them  for  the  wealth  of  their  souls,  and  after-  cated  and 
wards  with  sharp  words  he  began  to  charge  them.    But  they,  by  the* 
disregarding  christian  counsel,  and  despising  the  bishop's  threatenings,  Lo£don°f 
would  not  leave  the  sweetness  of  their  occupation  ;  wherefore  the 
bishop,  proceeding  to  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  precisely 
and  strictly  charged  them  to  depart  his  diocese.    Rut  they,  again, 
being  confident  and  emboldened  upon  the  pope's  defence,  not  only 
set  at  light  his  excommunication,  but  also  wrought  such  ways  with 
the  pope  that  they  caused  the  said  bishop  of  London,  being  both 
aged  and  sicldy,  to  be  cited  peremptorily  to  appear  beyond  the  seas, 
there  to  answer  to  such  objections  as  they  should  infer  against  him. 
And  thus,  the  bishop,  minding  rather  to  cover  than  to  open  the  faults 
of  the  church,  and  partly  being  let  with  infirmity  and  age,  was  com- 
pelled to  let  the  cause  fall. 

And  thus  much  of  the  pope's  merchants  here  in  England,  who  were 
not  so  busy  here  for  their  part,  but  the  pope,  the  great  master  of 
these  merchant  usurers,  was  as  busy  for  his.    And  although  his  barns 
here  in  England  were  destroyed,  and  his  bank  something  decayed, 
yet  he  thought  to  win  it  up  in  another  way,  for  he  proclaimed,  the  same 
year,  a  general  visitation  through  all  the  religious  houses,  exempt  or  General 
not  exempt,  universally  pertaining  to  his  jurisdiction ;  where,  by  the  H%lnon 
cruel  dealing  of  the  visitors,  many  were  compelled  to  appeal  and  to  P°PQeugh 
travel  up  to  Rome,  to  the  great  expenditure  of  their  money,  and  the  aii  reii- 
filling  of  the  pope's  coffers.    Rut  as  touching  this  visitation,  to  make  louses, 
short,  saith  the  story,  it  tended  not  to  any  reformation  so  much  as  to 
the  deformation  of  the  universal  order : 2  "  While  all  those  who  before,  J^J*.^ 
through  all  parts  of  the  world,  followed  only  the  rule  of  Benedict,  among  * 
now,  through  new  devised  constitutions,  are  found  in  all  places  so  0rfius 
divided  and  divers,  that  of  all  monasteries,  and  other  churches  of 
religion,  scarce  may  two  be  found  which  do  agree  in  one  rule  and 
institution  of  life." 

All  the  while  that  Hubert,  above  mentioned,  was  secluded  from 
the  king,  Peter,  bishop  of  Winchester,  bare  all  the  rule,  and  above 
all  other  alone  was  accepted.    This  bishop  being  in  such  principal 

(1)  Matth.  Paris,  fol.  65. 

,(2)  "  Dum  omnes,  qui  in  diversis  orbis  partibus  unicam  Benedicti  secuti  fuerant  regulam,  per 
novas  constitutiones  ita  inveniantur  ubique  discordes,  quod  ex  omnibus  ccenobiis,  vel  aliis  religio- 
sorum  ecclesiis  vix  duo  habeantux  in  norma  vivendi  Concordes." — Ex  Parisiensi. 
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Henry  favour  with  the  king,  as  by  whose  counsel  all  things  were  admi- 
nistered, removed  the  natural  servitors  who  were  Englishmen,  out  of 


A-  D.  their  offices,  and  placed  other  strangers,  namely,  of  Poictou,  and  of 
123.3._  0tner  countries,  in  their  room.    Among  those  who  were  thrust  out, 
vUorTof  was  William,  under-marshal,  who  supplied  the  room  of  Richard, 
the  king  lord  great  Marshal  of  England ;  for  which  cause  the  said  Lord  Richard 
K  dis-   was  mightily  offended.    Also  Walter,  treasurer  of  the  king's  house, 
charged.  wag  not  oniy  eXpeHe(j?  Dut  also  amerced  in  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
put  from  all  his  holds  and  munitions,  which  he  had  by  the  king's 
patent  granted  to  him. 

Moreover,  by  the  counsel  of  the  said  bishop  of  Winchester,  all  the 
old  counsellors,  as  well  bishops,  as  other  earls  and  barons,  and  all  the 
nobles,  were  rejected  from  the  king  in  such  sort,  that  he  would  hear 
and  follow  no  man's  counsel,  but  only  the  said  Peter,  bishop'  of 
Apre'dir.  Winchester,  and  his  cousin,  Peter  deRivaulx ;  whereby  it  came  to  pass, 
that  all  the  greatest  holds  and  munitions  in  the  realm  were  taken 
from  the  old  keepers,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  said  Peter. 
Then  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  plant  and  pitch  himself  more 
strongly  in  the  king's  favour,  adjoined  to  his  fellowship  Stephen 
Segrave,  succeeding  in  the  place  of  Hubert,  the  justice :  also  Robert 
Passelew,  who  had  the  keeping  of  the  treasure  under  the  aforesaid 
Peter  Rivaulx.  So  by  these  three  all  the  affairs  of  the  realm  were 
The  king  ordered.  Moreover,  to  make  their  party  more  sure,  by  them  was 
hEobies  provided,  that  soldiers  and  servitors  from  beyond  the  sea,  as  Poicte- 
eth  toick"  vms  anc^  Bretons,  were  sent  for,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  who 
strangers,  were  placed  partly  about  the  king,  partly  were  set  in  castles  and  holds 
within  the  realm,  and  had  the  oversight  and  government  of  shires  and 
baronies,  who  then  oppressed  the  nobles  of  the  land,  accusing  them 
to  the  king  for  traitors ;  whom  the  simple  king  did  easily  believe, 
committing  to  them  the  custody  of  his  treasures,  the  sitting  in  judg- 
ments, and  the  doing  in  all  things.  When  the  nobles,  thus  oppressed, 
came  to  complain  of  their  injuries  to  the  king,  by  the  means  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  their  cause  was  nothing  regarded ;  insomuch 
that  the  said  Winchester,  moreover,  accused  certain  bishops  also  to 
the  king,  so  that  he  did  flee  and  shun  them  as  open  traitors  and 
rebels. 

Richard,      These  things  standing  thus  out  of  order,  Richard,  the  noble 
shaw-"  Marshal  of  England,  with  others  of  the  nobles  joining  with  him, 
eththe    seem&  these  oppressions  and  injuries  daily  growing,  contrary  to  the 
king.      laws  and  wealth  of  the  realm,  came  to  the  king,  and  blamed  him  for 
retaining  such  perverse  council  about  him  of  the  Poictevins  and  other 
foreigners,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  his  natural  subjects,  and  of  the 
liberties  of  the  realm  ;  humbly  desiring  and  beseeching  him,  that  he, 
with  as  much  speed  as  might  be,  would  reform  and  redress  such 
excesses,  whereby  the  whole  realm  seemed  to  lie  in  danger  of  sab- 
version.    Otherwise,  if  he  refused  to  see  correction  thereof,  he,  with 
other  peers  and  nobles,  would  withdraw  themselves  from  his  council, 
so  long  as  he  maintained  the  society  of  those  foreigners  and  strangers 
about  him. 

Disdain-      To  this  Peter  Winchester,  answering  again,  said,  that  the  king 


ful  an- 


Bwer  of  right  well  might  call  unto  him  what  foreigners  and  strangers  him 
Sshop.    listed,  for  the  defence  both  of  his  kingdom,  and  of  his  crown ;  and 
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what  number  of  them  he  would,  as  by  whom  he  might  be  able  to  Henry 
bridle  his  proud  and  rebellious  subjects,  and  so  to  keep  them  in  awe 


and  good  order. — When  the  earl  and  the  nobles  could  get  no  other 
answer  of  him,  in  great  perturbation  they  departed,  promising  among 


themselves,  that  in  this  cause,  which  so  touched  the  state  of  the  whole  [jjjjjjf 
realm,  they  would  with  constancy  join  together,  to  the  parting  with 
their  lives. 

After  this,  the  aforesaid  Peter,  bishop  of  Winchester,  with  his  Petrus  de 
accomplices,  ceased  not  by  all  means  to  inflame  the  king's  heart  to  Sopor 
hatred  and  contempt  of  his  natural  people,  whom  they  so  vehemently  ^rinc^s" 
perverted,  that  he,  accounting  them  no  other  than  his  enemies,  sought,  verter  of 
by  all  diligence,  the  utter  destruction  of  them,  sending  daily  for  backed 
more  garrisons  of  the  Poictevins,  till  in  short  space  they  replenished  °°unsel- 
well  near  the  whole  land,  whose  defence  the  king  only  trusted  unto : 
neither  was  any  thing  disposed  in  the  realm,  but  through  the  guiding 
of  this  Peter,  and  of  the  Poictevins. 

The  king,  thus  guarded  and  strengthened  with  these  foreign  aliens 
and  strangers,  proclaimed  a  parliament  to  be  holden  at  Oxford,  Ap^,kx. 
where  the  nobles  were  warned  to  be  present.    They,  considering  the 
indignation  of  the  king  conceived,  would  not  appear.  Again,  they  were 
required  the  first,  second,  and  third  time  to  present  themselves. 
The  assembly  proceeded,  but  they  came  not  for  whom  the  king 
looked.    In  this  assembly  or  parliament,  it  was  plainly  told  the  king, 
by  a  Dominic  friar  preaching  before  him,  that  unless  he  removed 
from  him  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Peter  Rivaulx  his  kinsman, 
he  should  not,  neither  could,  long  enjoy  peace  in  his  kingdom.  This 
although  it  was  bluntly  spoken  by  the  friar  against  the  bishop,  yet 
this  remedy  he  had ;  the  friar  had  nothing  to  lose.    Yet  was  there 
another  chaplain  of  the  court,  who  perceiving  the  king  somewhat 
mitigated  by  the  former  preaching,  and  after  a  courtlike  dexterity 
handling  his  matter,  being  a  pleasant  conceited  man,  thus  merrily 
came  to  the  king,  asking  a  question,  "  What  is  the  thing  most  per-  Merry 
nicious  and  dangerous  of  all  other  things  to  them  that  travel  by  the  of  theegm 
seas  ?"    "  That,"  said  the  king,  "  is  best  known  to  such  as  travel  Jj£g£j 
in  that  kind  of  traffic."    "  Nay,"  saith  he,  "  this  is  easy  to  be  told."  °  &P  m< 
The  king  demanding  what  it  was,  "  Forsooth,"  quoth  he,  "  stones  and 
rocks  ;"  alluding  merrily,  but  yet  truly,  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
whose  name  and  surname  was  Petrus  de  Rupibus,  for  4  Petrse"  in  Latin 
signifieth  stones,  and  *  Rupes,' rocks.  Notwithstanding,  the  king,  either 
not  perceiving  the  meaning,  or  not  amending  the  fault,  again  sendeth 
to  his  nobles,  to  have  them  come  and  speak  with  him  at  West- 
minster.   But  they,  fearing  some  train  to  be  laid  for  them,  refused 
to  appear,  sending  plain  words  to  the  king  by  solemn  message,  that  ^JJfsj' 
his  grace,  without  all  delay,  should  seclude  from  him  Peter,  bishop  of  bies  t0n 
Winchester,  and  other  aliens  of  Poictou,  or,  if  he  would  not,  they,  the king' 
with  the  common  assent  of  the  realm,  would  displace  him  with  his 
wicked  counsellors  from  his  kingdom,  and  have,  within  themselves, 
tractatiou  for  choosing  a  new  king. 

The  king,  at  the  hearing  of  this  message,  being  mightily  moved,  War 
partly  to  fear,  partly  to  indignation,  especially  having  the  late 
example  of  King  John,  his  father,  before  his  eyes,  was  cast  into  JjjJ^* 
great  perplexity,  doubting  what  was  best  to  be  done.  But  Winchester,  Me"0" 
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Henry  with  his  wicked  counsel,  so  wrought  with  the  king,  that  he  pro- 
111     eeeded  with  all  severity  against  them  •   insomuch  that,  in  a  short 


A.D.  time,  the  sparkles  of  poisoned  counsel  kindling  more  and  more, 
1233>  grew  to  a  sharp  battle  between  the  king  and  Richard,  earl  Marshal, 
with  other  nobles,  to  the  great  disquietness  of  the  whole  realm. 
Great     This  war  was   presignified  by  terrible  thundering  and  lightning, 
andfloods  heard  all  England  over  in  the  month  of  March,  with  such  abundance 
iandng    °^  ra*n  anc^  fl°0(is  accompanying  the  same,  as  cast  down  mills, 
overcovered  the  fields,  threw  down  houses,  and  did  much  harm 
through  the  whole  realm. 

To  prosecute  here,  at  large,  the  whole  discourse  of  this  war  between 
the  king  and  the  earl  marshal,  which  continued  near  the  space  of  two 
years ;  to  declare  all  the  parts  and  circumstances  thereof ;  what 
troubles  it  brought,  what  damages  it  wrought  unto  the  whole  realm, 
what  trains  were  laid,  what  slaughter  of  men,  what  waste  of  whole 
countries  ensued  from  Wales  unto  Shrewsbury,  how  the  marshal  joined 
himself  with  Llewellyn,  or  Leoline,  prince  of  Wales,  how  the  Poictevins 
were  almost  all  slain  and  destroyed,  how  the  king  was  distressed, 
what  forgery  wily  Winchester  wrought  by  the  king's  letters  to  entrap 
the  Marshal,  and  to  betray  him  to  the  Irishmen,  amongst  whom  he 
was  at  length  slain :  for  all  this  I  refer  to  other  authors,  who  at  large 
do  treat  of  the  same,  as  Matthew  Paris,  Florilegus.  and  others.1 
This  is  to  be  noted  and  observed  (which  rather  pertaineth  to  our 
ecclesiastical  history),  to  see  what  sedition  and  continual  disquietness 
there  was  in  those  days  among  almost  all  christian  people,  being 
under  the  pope's  catholic  obedience ;  but  especially,  to  mark  the 
corrupt  doctrine  then  reigning,  it  is  to  be  marvelled,  or  rather 
lamented,  to  see  the  king  and  the  people  then  so  blinded  in  the 
principal  point  and  article  of  their  salvation,  as  we  find  in  stories, 
which,  making  mention  of  a  house  or  monastery  of  converts  builded 
the  same  year  by  the  king  at  London,  do  express  in  plain  words, 
why  mo-  that  he  then  did  it  "  for  the  redemption  of  his  soid,  of  the  soul  of 
King  John,  his  father,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  his  ancestors : 1,2 
whereby  may  be  understood  in  what  palpable  darkness  of  blind 
ignorance  the  silly  souls  redeemed  by  Christ  were  then  enwrapped, 
who  did  not  know,  nor  yet  were  taught,  the  right  doctrine  and  first 
principles  of  their  redemption. 

Mention  was  made  a  little  before  of  dissolving  the  election  of 


nasteries 
were 
builded. 


Arch- 
bishop of 

Canter-  John,  prior  of  Canterbury,  who  was  chosen  by  the  monks  to  be 
elected  archbishop  of  the  said  church  of  Canterbury,  but  by  the  pope  was 
defeated.  After  him  one  John  Blund  was  elected,  who,  travelling  up 
by  theCted  to  R°me  tnis  vear>  A-D-  1233,  to  be  confirmed  of  the  pope,  was  also 
pope.      repealed  and  unelected  again,  for  that  it  was  thought  in  Em: land, 


by  the 
chapter 


(1)  A  brief  abstract  of  fifty  years  of  these  melancholy  times  will  serve  to  recal.  to  the  recollection 
of  the  reader,  the  events  to  which  our  author  here  alludes.  The  king,  at  an  early  age.  came  to  the 
throne,  a.d.  1216.  Excess  and  extravagance  pervaded  the  court.  The  people  were  oppressed  — the 
clergy  suffered  the  most  disgraceful  extortion  from  Pope  Gregory  IX.— violence  and  rapiiie 
troubled  the  realm— the  baronial  aristocracy  seconded  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  a.d.  1258— they  usurped  the  power  of  the  throne — a  civil  war,  accompanied  with  its 
usual  horrors,  succeeded — the  king  and  his  brother  Richard  were  defeated  and  taken  prisoners,  at 
Lewes,  on  the  14th  May,  a.d.  1264 — in  the  following  year  the  earl  of  Leicester  called  a  parliament, 
distinguished  as  the  one  to  which  deputies  from  the  boroughs  were  first  summoned— and  on  the 
4th  of  August  that  nobleman  fell  in  the  battle  of  Eresham,  fighting  against  Prince  Edward  (after- 
ward* Edward  I  ),  upon  which  King  Henry  was  restored  to  the  throne. — Ed. 

(2)  "  Proredemptione  animae  suae  et  Regis  Johannis  patris  sui,  et  omnium  antecessorum  suorum  * 
—Ex  Matth.  Taris.  fol.  86. 
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and  so  complained  of  to  the  pope,  that  he  had  received  of  Peter,  Henry 

bishop  of  Winchester,  a  thousand  marks,  and  had  another  thousand  _L_ 

promised  him  of  the  said  Winchester,  who  by  his  money  thought  to  A.D. 
make  him  on  his  side,  and  also  wrote  to  the  emperor  to  help  forward  1233, 
his  promotion  in  the  court  of  Rome.     Notwithstanding,  both  he,  gorrup- 
with  his  giving,  and  the  other,  with  his  taking  of  bribes,  were  both  bribes, 
detected  and  disappointed  of  their  purpose.    For  the  pope,  hating 
then  the  emperor,  for  the  same  cause,  admitted  not  the  election  ; 
pretending  as  the  cause,  that  he  was  proved  to  hold  two  benefices 
without  his  dispensation.    After  him,  by  the  commandment  of  the 
pope,  one  Edmund,  canon  of  Salisbury,  was  ordained  archbishop, 
and  had  his  pall  sent  to  him  from  the  pope.    This  Edmund,  for  his 
virtues,  was  afterwards  canonized  by  the  popish  monks  there  for  a 
saint,  and  called  St.  Edmund.   About  this  time,  also,  Robert  Grost- 
head  was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

This  Edmund,  accompanied  with  other  bishops,  during  this 
trouble  between  the  king  and  his  nobles,  being  in  council  at 
Westminster,  in  the  year  next  ensuing  (a.d.  1234),  came,  uttering  A.D.1234. 
their  minds  boldly,  in  the  name  of  the  lords,  and  declaring  unto  the  s^pnn* 
king,  as  became  his  faithful  servants,  that  the  counsel,  which  he  then 
followed,  was  not  sound  or  safe,  but  cruel  and  dangerous,  both  to 
him,  and  to  the  state  of  the  realm ;  meaning  the  counsel  of  Peter 
Winchester  and  Peter  Rivaulx,  with  other  adherents. 

Faithful  Counsel  of  the  Bishops  given  to  the  King. 

1.  For  that  they  hate  and  contemn  the  English  nation,  calling  them 
traitors  and  rebels,  and  turning  the  king's  heart  from  the  love  of  his  natural 
subjects,  and  the  hearts  of  them  from  him,  as  appeareth  by  the  earl  marshal 
and  others,  sowing  discord  among  them. 

2.  Item,  By  the  said  counsel,  to  wit,  by  the  aforesaid  bishop  and  his  fellows, 
King  John,  the  king's  father,  lost  first  the  hearts  of  his  barons,  after  that  lost 
Normandy,  and  afterwards,  other  lands  also,  and  in  the  end  wasted  all  his 
treasure,  so  that  since  that  time  the  regiment  of  England  had  never  any  quiet 
after. 

3.  Item,  By  the  said  counsel  also,  in  their  time  and  memory,  the  kingdom 
of  England  had  been  troubled  and  suspended,  and  in  conclusion,  she  that  was 
before  the  prince  of  provinces,  became  tributary ;  and  so,  war  ensuing  upon  the 
same,  the  said  King  John,  his  father,  incurred  great  danger  of  death,  and  at 
last  was  extinguished,  after  lacking  both  peace  of  his  kingdom  and  of  his  own 
heart. 

4.  Item,  By  the  said  counsel  the  castle  of  Bedford  was  kept  a  long  time 
against  the  king,  to  the  great  loss  both  of  men  and  treasure,  beside  the  loss  of 
Rochelle,  to  the  shame  of  the  realm  of  England. 

5.  Item,  Through  their  wicked  counsel,  at  this  present,  great  perturbation 
seemed  to  hang  over  the  whole  realm ;  for  else,  if  it  had  not  been  for  their 
counsel,  and  if  true  justice  and  judgment  might  have  been  ministered  unto  the 
king's  subjects,  these  tumults  had  never  been  stirred,  and  the  king  might  have 
had  his  land  unwasted,  and  his  treasure  unconsumed. 

6.  Item,  In  that  faith  and  allegiance,  wherewith  they  were  obliged  unto  him, 
they  protested  Unto  him,  that  his  said  council  was  not  a  council  of  peace,  but 
of  division  and  disquietness,  to  the  end  that  they  who  otherwise,  by  peace,  could 
not  aspire,  by  disturbing  and  disheriting  others,  might  be  exalted. 

7.  Item,  For  that  all  the  castles,  forts,  munitions,  also  all  the  officers  of  the 
exchequer,  with  all  other  the  greatest  escheats  of  the  realm,  were  in  their  hands, 
of  the  which  if  the  king  would  demand  account,  he  should  prove  how  true 
they  were. 

8.  Item,  For  that  neither  by  the  king's  seal  nor  commandment,  except  it 
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bore  withal  the  seal  of  Peter  Rival,  almost  any  business  of  any  weight  could  be 
despatched  in  the  realm,  as  though  they  counted  their  king  for  no  king. 

9.  Furthermore,  by  the  aforesaid  counsel,  the  natural  subjects  and  nobles  of 
the  realm  were  banished  the  court,  which  it  was  to  be  feared  would  grow  to 
some  inconvenience  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  realm ;  forasmuch  as  the  king 
seemed  to  be  more  on  their  side,  than  they  on  his,  as  by  many  evident  con- 
jectures may  appear. 

10.  Item,  It  was  not  well  to  be  taken  and  liked,  the  said  council  standing  of 
strangers  and  aliens,  that  they  should  have  in  their  power  both  the  king's  sister, 
and  many  other  noblemen's  daughters,  and  other  women  marriageable,  with 
the  king's  wards  and  marriages,  which  they  bestowed  and  divided  among  them- 
selves and  men  of  their  affinity. 

11.  Item,  The  said  council,  regarding  neither  the  laws  nor  the  liberties  of 
the  realm,  confirmed  and  corroborated  by  excommunication,  did  confound  and 
pervert  all  justice  :  wherefore  it  was  to  be  feared,  that  they  would  run  under 
excommunication,  and  the  king  also,  in  communicating  with  them. 

12.  Item,  Because  they  kept  neither  promise,  nor  faith,  nor  oath  with  any 
person,  neither  did  observe  any  instrument  made,  never  so  formal,  by  law,  nor 
yet  did  fear  any  excommunication ;  wherefore  they  were  to  be  left  for  people 
desperate,  as  who  were  departed  from  all  truth  and  honesty. 

"  These  things,"  said  the  bishops,  "  we,  as  your  faithful  subjects  before 
God  and  men,  do  tell  and  advertise  your  grace,  desiring  and  beseeching  you, 
that  you  will  remove  and  seclude  from  you  such  counsel :  and  as  the  custom  is 
of  all  other  kingdoms  to  do,  that  you  will  so  govern  in  like  manner  your 
kingdom  by  your  own  natural  liege  people,  and  such  as  be  sworn  unto  you  of 
your  own  realm.  For  thus,"  said  they,  "  in  verity  we  denounce  unto  you, 
that  unless  in  short  time  you  will  see  these  things  reformed,  we,  according  to 
our  duty,  will  proceed  by  the  censure  of  the  church  against  you  and  all  others 
that  gainstand  the  same,  tarrying  no  other  thing,  but  only  the  consecration  of 
this  our  reverend  archbishop." 

These  words  of  the  bishops  thus  said  and  finished,  the  king  re- 
quired a  little  time  of  respite,  wherein  to  advise  with  himself  about 
the  matter,  saying,  that  he  could  not,  on  such  a  sudden,  remove 
from  him  his  council,  before  he  had  entered  with  them  account  of 
his  treasure  committed  to  them  ;  and  so  that  assembly  brake  up. 

It  followed  then,  after  this  communication  so  broken  up,  that  the 
king  resorted  to  the  parts  of  Norfolk,  where,  coming  by  St.  Edmunds- 
bury,  where  the  wife  of  Hubert,  the  justice,  was,  he  being  moved 
with  zeal  of  pity  toward  the  woman,  who  very  humbly  behaved 
herself  to  the  king,  did  grant  her  eight  manors,1  which  her  husband 
before  with  his  money  had  purchased,  being  then  in  the  custody  and 
possession  of  Robert  Passelew,  one  of  the  king's  new  counsellors  above 
specified.  It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  Edmund,  the  archbishop, 
was  invested  and  consecrated  in  the  church  of  Canterbury ;  who, 
shortly  after  his  consecration,  about  the  month  of  April,  coming  with 
his  suffragans  to  the  place  of  council,  where  the  king  with  his  earls 
and  barons  were  assembled,  opened  to  him  the  cause  and  purpose  of 
his  coming,  and  of  the  other  prelates,  which  was,  to  put  him  in 
remembrance  of  their  former  talk  had  with  him  at  Westminster; 
denouncing,  moreover,  to  him  expressly,  that  unless  with  speed  he 
woidd  take  a  better  way,  and  fall  to  a  peaceable  and  godly  agreement 
with  the  true  and  faithful  nobles  of  his  realm,  he  immediately,  with 
the  other  prelates  there  present,  would  pass  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  him,  and  against  all  them  that  would  be  enemies 
to  the  same  peace,  and  maintainers  of  discord. 

The  king,  after  he  heard  the  rncanirg  of  the  bishops,  with  humble 

(1)  "  Manor  places.  "—Old  editions. — Ed.  « 
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and  gentle  language  answered  them,  promising  to  condescend  to  them  Henry 

in  all  things.     Vv  hereupon  within  few  days  after,  the  king,  coming  !_ 

to  some  better  remembrance  of  himself,  commanded  the  aforenamed  A.  D 
bishop  of  Winchester  to  leave  the  court,  and  to  return  home  to  his 
bishopric,  there  to  attend  unto  the  spiritual  charge  and  care  of  his 
flock  committed  to  him.  Moreover,  he  commanded  Peter  Rivaulx,  the 
bishop's  cousin,  some  stories  say  his  son,  who  had  then  the  disposing 
of  all  the  affairs  of  the  realm,  to  render  unto  him  his  castles,  and  to 


Peter 
Rivaulx 
called  to 
account 

give  account  of  all  his  treasures  whereof  he  had  the  keeping,  and  so  king's 
to  void  the  realm  ;  swearing,  moreover,  unto  him,  that  if  he  had  not treasures 
been  beneficed,  and  within  orders  of  the  church,  he  would  have  caused 
both  his  eyes  to  be  plucked  out  of  his  head. 

Henry  likewise  expelled  the  Poictevms  out  of  the  court,  and  from  p0icte- 
the  custody  of  his  munitions,  sending  them  home  into  their  country,  Angers 
and  bidding  them  no  more  see  his  face.    Thus  the  king,  wisely  sent  home 
despatching  his  wicked  counsellors,  first  did  send  Edmund,  the  king.6 
archbishop,  with  the  bishops  of  Chester1  and  of  Rochester,  into 
Wales  to  Llewellyn,  and  to  Richard,  earl  Marshal,  and  others,  to 
treat  with  them  of  peace.    Also  he  received  back  to  his  service  men 
of  his  natural  country,  to  attend  about  him,  offering  himself  willing 
to  be  ruled  by  the  counsel  of  the  archbishop  and  the  bishops,  by 
whose  prudence  he  trusted  his  realm  should  be  reduced  again  to  a 
better  quietness. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  while  these  things  were  doing  in  England,  Richard, 
the  aforesaid  Richard,  earl  Marshal,  by  the  falsehood  of  the  bishop  of  |JJ|  Jjfaa£ 
Winchester,  and  Peter  Rivaulx,  forging  the  king's  letters  to  the  Irish-  duientiy 
men  against  him,  and  partly  by  the  conspiracy  of  Gilbert  de  Marisco,  irSuS, 
being  circumvented  by  the  Irishmen  in  war,  and  there  taken  and 
wounded,  was  by  them,  through  the  means  of  his  surgeon,  slain. 

Great  slaughter  at  the  same  time  there  was  of  them  who  were  catini 
called  Catini,  about  the  parts  of  Almain.     These  Catini  were  jjjjj|[t 
esteemed  of  Pope  Gregory  and  the  papists  to  be  heretics,  but  what  Almain, 
their  opinions  were,  I  find  it  not  expressed  in  Matthew  Paris.  the  pa*-  °f 

In  like  sort  the  Albigenses  before  mentioned,  accounted  also  by  hectics 
the  pope's  flock  to  be  heretics,  with  their  bishops,  and  a  great  number  Aibigen- 
and  company  of  them,  were  slain  by  commandment  of  Pope  Gre-  ^spaS 
gory  IX.,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  certain  plain  in  Spain.2  Appendix. 

How  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  two  other  bishops,  was 
sent  into  W ales  for  entreaty  of  peace,  ye  heard  before ;  at  whose 
return,  after, the  time  of  Easter,  the  king  going  toward  Gloucester  to 
meet  them  by  the  way,  as  he  was  in  his  journey  at  Woodstock,  there 
came  messengers  from  Ireland,  declaring  to  the  king  the  death  of 
Richard,  earl  Marshal,  and  the  order  thereof,  through  the  forged 
letters  of  Winchester,  and  others ;  whereat  the  king  made  great 
lamentation  and  mourning,  to  the  great  admiration  of  all  them  that 
were  by,  saying  and  complaining,  that  he  left  not  his  like  in  all  the 
realm  again. 

After  this,  the  king  proceeding  in  his  journey,  came  to  Gloucester,  The  say 
where  the  archbishop,  with  the  other  bishops,  coming  to  the  king,  jjf^*^ 
declared  to  him  the  form  and  condition  of  peace,  which  they  had  *mg  of 
concluded  with  Llewellyn,  which  was  this: — If  the  king  would  be  ae!> 

(l)  See  p.  386,  note  (1).— Ed.  (2)  Ex  Matth.  Pc.ris.,  fol.  87.  [Ed.  Paris"  1644,  p.  271. J 
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Henry  reconciled  before  with  the  other  nobles  with  whom  he  was  confederate, 

 !  such  as  the  king  had  banished  out  of  his  realm,  to  the  end  that  the 

A.  D.   concord  might  be  the  more  firm  between  them :  thus,  said  they, 
was  Llewellyn  contented,  although  with  much  ado  and  great  difficulty, 
to  receive  the  league  of  peace,  saying  and  protesting  this  unto  them, 
that  he  feared  more  the  king's  alms  than  all  the  puissance  both  of 
him  and  of  all  his  clergy  in  England. 
Peace         This  done,  the  king,  there  remaining  with  the  bishops,  directed  his 
5etweSfd  liters  to  all  the  exiles  and  banished  lords,  and  to  all  his  nobles,  that 
and  h\nsg  ^leF  snould.  repair  to  him  about  the  beginning  of  June,  at  Gloucester, 
nobles,    promising  to  them  his  full  favour,  and  reconcilement  to  them  and  to 
their  heirs  ;  and,  that  they  might  suspect  no  fraud  therein,  they  should 
H^ert,   have  their  safe  conduct  by  the  archbishop  and  bishops.  Whereupon, 
Kent,  re-  through  the  mediation  of  the  said  archbishop  and  the  bishops,  first 
Sungs  cometh  to  the  king  Hubert,  earl  of  Kent,  offering  himself  to  the 
favour,    king's  good  will  and  favour,  whom  the  king,  with  cheerful  counte- 
nance, received  and  embraced,  restoring  him  not  only  to  his  favour, 
but  also  to  his  household  and  counsel,  with  his  livings  and  possessions, 
SanS    from  which  he  had  been  disseized  before.    Then  Hubert,  lifting  up 
to  God.    his  eyes  to  heaven,  gave  praise  and  glory  to  God,  by  whose  gracious 
providence  he,  being  so  marvellously  preserved  through  so  great  dis- 
tresses and  tribulations,  was  again  so  happily  reconciled  to  the  king 
and  to  his  faithful  friends.    After  him,  in  like  sort,  came  in  Gilbert 
Basset,  a  nobleman ;  Richard  Suard ;  also  Gilbert,  the  brother  of 
Richard  earl  Marshal,  who  was  slain  ;  which  Gilbert  recovered  again 
his  whole  inheritance,  as  well  in  England  as  in  Ireland,  doing  his  homage 
to  the  king,  and  his  service  due  for  the  same  ;  to  whom  also  was 
granted  the  office  of  the  high  marshal  court,  belonging  before  to  his 
brother  Richard. 

Faishood      In  the  same  council  or  communication,  continuing  then  at  Glou- 
dCTcom-"  cester,  the  said  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  bringing  the 
Kings*'    f°r8'e(l  letters,  wherein  was  betrayed  the  life  of  Richard,  earl  Marshal, 
many      sealed  with  the  king's  seal,  and  sent  to  the  great  men  of  Ireland,  read 
abused  by  the  same  openly,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  all  the  nobles.  At 
counsel.   tne  hearing  whereof,  the  king,  greatly  sorrowing  and  weeping,  con- 
fessed there  in  truth,  that  being  forced  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
and  Peter  Rivaulx,  he  commanded  his  seal  to  be  set  to  certain  letters 
presented  unto  him,  but  the  tenor  thereof  he  said  and  sware  he  never 
heard  ;  whereunto  the  archbishop  answering,  desired  the  king  to  search 
well  his  conscience,  and  said,  that  all  they  who  were  procurers,  or  had 
knowledge  of  those  letters,  were  guilty  of  the  death  of  the  earl  Mar- 
shal, no  less  than  if  they  had  murdered  him  with  their  own  hands. 
Bisbop  of     Then  the  king,  calling  a  council,  sent  his  letters  for  the  bishop  of 
teraiid8*  Winchester,  for  Peter  Rivaulx,  Stephen  Segrave,  and  Robert  Passelew, 
otbers      to  appear  and  yield  account  for  his  treasures  unto  them  committed, 
answer.0   and  f°r  his  seal  by  them  abused.   But  the  bishop  and  Rivaulx,  keeping 
themselves  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  minster  church  of  Winchester, 
neither  durst  nor  would  appear.    Stephen  Segrave,  who  succeeded 
after  Hubert,  the  justice,  and  was  of  the  clergy  before,  after  became 
a  layman,  and  now,  hiding  himself  in  St.  Mary's  church,  in  the  abbey 
of  Leicester,  was  turned  to  a  clerk  again.    Robert  Passelew  covertly 
hid  himself  in  a  certain  cellar  of  the  New  Temple,  so  secretly,  that 
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none  could  tell  where  he  was,  but  thought  he  was  gone  to  Rome.    At  Henry 
length,  through  the  aforesaid  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  .J  L 
means  was  made  that  a  dilatory  day  was  granted  by  the  king,  for  A.  D. 
them  to  answer.    At  which  day,  first  appeared  Peter  Rivaulx,  then  1230, 
Stephen  Segrave,  after  him  Robert  Passelew,  each  of  them  severally  one 
after  another,  showed  themselves  ;  but,  not  able  to  answer  for  them- 
selves, like  traitors  were  reproved,  and  like  villains  were  sent  away. 

VARIANCE   BETWEEN   POPE    GREGORY   IX.   AND  THE  CITIZENS 
OF  ROME.1 

While  peace  thus  between  the  king  and  the  nobles  was  reconciled 
in  England,  dissension  and  variance  the  same  time  and  year  began  in 
Rome  between  the  pope  and  the  citizens  of  Rome.  The  cause  was, 
for  that  the  citizens  claimed  by  old  custom  and  law,  that  the  bishop 
of  Rome  might  not  excommunicate  any  citizen  of  the  city,  nor  sus- 
pend the  said  city  with  any  interdiction,  for  any  manner  excess. 

To  this  the  pope  answered  again,  "  Quod  minor  Deo  est,  sed 
quolibet  homine  major"  (to  use  the  very  words  of  mine  author); 
"  Ergo,  major  quolibet  cive,  nee,  etiam  rege  vel  imperatore :"  that  is, 
i(  That  he  is  less  than  God,  but  greater  than  any  man  :  ergo,  greater 
than  any  citizen,  yea  also,  greater  than  king  or  emperor.11  And  for 
so  much  as  he  is  their  spiritual  father,  he  both  ought,  and  lawfully 
may,  chastise  his  children  when  they  offend,  as  being  subjected  to  him 
in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  reduce  them  into  the  way  again,  when  they 
stray  out  of  course. 

Moreover,  thecitizens  allege  again  for  themselves,  that  thepotestates  Thepope 
of  the  city  and  the  senators  do  receive  of  the  church  of  Rome  yearly  {5°^ t0 
tribute,  which  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  bound  to  pay  unto  them,  Rome 
both  by  new,  and  also  ancient  laws.    Of  the  which  yearly  tribute  tribute, 
they  have  been  ever  in  possession  up  to  the  time  of  this  Pope 
Gregory  IX. 

Hereunto  the  pope  answered,  and  said,  that  although  the  church 
of  Rome  in  time  of  persecution,  for  her  own  defence  and  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  was  wont  to  aid  the  head  rulers  of  the  city  with  gentle 
rewards,2  yet  ought  not  that  now  to  be  taken  for  a  custom  ;  for  that 
custom  only  ought  to  stand,  which  consisteth  not  upon  examples,  but 
upon  right  and  reason. 

Further,  a  thing  unheard  of  and  never  before  done,  the  citizens 
wanted,  at  the  commandment  of  the  Senator,3  to  appropriate  their 
country  within  new  and  larger  limits,  and  to  subject  the  same,  being 
so  enlarged,  to  new  assessments. 

To  this  the  pope  again  made  answer,  that  certain  lordships,  and 
even  cities  and  castles,  of  his  own  be  contained  within  the  compass 
of  the  said  limits,  as  the  city  of  Viterbo  and  the  town  of  Montalto, 
which  they  presume  to  appropriate  within  their  precinct ;  but,  to 
ascribe  to  themselves  and  usurp  that  which  pertaineth  to  others,  is 
against  right  and  justice. 

For  these  and  such  other  controversies  rising  between  the  pope  and  Fiieth  the 
the  Romans,  such  dissension  was  kindled,  that  the  pope  with  his  Some, 
cardinals,  leaving  the  city  of  Rome,  removed  to  Perugia,  as  partly 
before  is  recited,  thinking  there  to  remain  and  to  plant  themselves  ; 

(1)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  fol.  91.    [Edit.  1640,  p.  408.]  (2)  "  Donis  gratuitis."   Lat.— Er>. 

(3)  The  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Rome:  see  Ducange  in  vocem.— Ed. 
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Henry  but  the  Romans,  prevailing  against  him,  overthrew  divers  of  his 
houses  in  the  city,  for  the  which  he  did  excommunicate  them.  The 


A.D.   Romans  then,  flying  to  the  emperor,  desired  his  aid  and  succour 
123Q-  but  he,  belike  to  pleasure  the  pope,  gathering  an  army,  went  rather 
warreth  against  the  Romans.    Then  the  pope's  army,  whose  captains  were  the 
STiio-    earl  of  Toulouse  (to  purchase  the  pope's  favour)  and  Peter  the  afore- 
mar.s.     gaj^  Djs}10p  0f  Winchester  (whom  the  pope  for  the  same  end  had  sent 
for  from  England,  partly  for  his  treasure,  partly  for  his  practice  and 
skill  in  feats  of  war),  and  the  emperor's  host  joined  together,  and 
cast  down  the  villages  belonging  to  the  citizens  in  the  suburbs 
bordering  about  the  city  of  Rome,  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  and 
destroyed  the  vineyards.    Whereat  the  Romans,  being  not  a  little 
offended,  brast  out  of  the  city  with  more  heat  than  order,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  thousand  (as  the  story  reporteth),  to 
destroy  Viterbo,  the  pope's  city,  with  sword  and  fire.     But  the 
multitude,  being  unordered  and  out  of  battle-array,  and  unprovided 
for  jeopardies  which  by  the  way  might  happen,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,  who  were  in  wait  for  them,  and  of  them  de- 
stroyed a  great  number;  so  that  altogether1  were  slain  to  the 
number  of  thirty  thousand ;  but  the  most  part  was  of  the  citizens. 
And  this  dissension  thus  begun  was  not  soon  ended,  but  continued 
long  after.2 

church  of     By  these,  and  such  other  stories,  who  seeth  not  how  far  the  church 
^nerated  °f  R°me  natH  degenerated  from  the  true  image  of  the  right  church 
[rom  the  0f  Christ,  which,  by  the  rule  and  example  of  the  gospel,  ought  to  be 
the  true  a  daughter  of  peace,  not  a  mother  of  debate  ;  not  a  revenger  of 
church,    herself  nor  a  seeker  of  wars,  but  a  forgiver  of  injuries,  humbly  and 
patiently  referring  all  revenge  to  the  Lord  ;  not  a  raker  for  riches,  but 
a  winner  of  souls  ;  not  contending  for  worldly  mastership,  but  hum- 
bling themselves  as  servants;  and  not  vicars  of  the  Lord,  but  jointly 
like  brethren  serving  together,  bishops  with  bishops,  ministers  with 
ministers,  deacons  with  deacons,  and  not  as  masters,  separating  th cm- 
Differ-     selves  by  superiority  one  from  another ;  and  briefly  communicating 
twSen the  together  in  doctrine  and  counsel,  one  particular  church  with  another:, 
church  of  not  as  a  mother  one  over  another,  but  rather  as  a  sister  church  one 
that  was,  Wl  th  another,  seeking  together  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  not  their  own. 
churSTof  And  such  was  the  church  of  Rome  first  in  the  old  ancient  beginning 
thatTs     °^  ^er  Primitive  state,  especially  while  the  cross  of  persecution  yet  kept 
the  bishops  and  ministers  under,  in  humility  of  heart  and  fervent 
calling  upon  the  Lord  for  help  ;  so  that  happy  was  that  Christian  then, 
who  with  liberty  of  conscience  only  might  hold  his  life,  how  barely 
soever  he  lived.    And  as  for  the  pride  and  pomp  of  the  world,  striving 
for  patrimonies,  buying  of  bishoprics,  gaping  for  benefices,  so  far  was 
this  off  from  them,  that  then  they  had  little  leisure,  and  less  list,  so 
much  as  once  to  think  upon  them.    Neither  did  the  bishops,  then, 
of  Rome,  fight  to  be  consuls  of  the  city,  but  sought  how  to  bring  the 
consuls  unto  Christ,  being  glad  if  the  consuls  would  permit  them  to 
dwell  by  them  in  the  city.    Neither  did  they  then  presume  so  high, 
to  bring  the  emperors1  necks  under  their  girdles,  but  were  glad  to 
save  their  necks  in  any  corner  from  the  sword  of  the  emperors. 
Then  lacked  they  outward  peace,  but  abounded  in  inward  consolation, 

(1)  "  Hinc  inde,"  between  both  parties. — Ed. 

'2)  Ex  M.  Paris,  fol.  92,  [p.  408,  whence  the  text  has  been  in  several  instances  corrected.— Ed.] 
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God's  Holy  Spirit  mightily  working  in  their  hearts.  Then  was  one  Henry 
citholic  unity  of  truth  and  doctrine  amongst  all  churches,  against 


errors  and  sects  ;  neither  did  the  east  and  west,  nor  distance  of  place,  A- D- 
divide  the  church,  but  both  the  east  church  and  the  west  church,  the   :  ~ 


Greeks  and  the  Latins,  made  all  one  church.    And,  albeit  there  were  ^Jch 
then  five  patriarchal  sees  appointed  for  order  sake,  differing  in  regions,  West^ 
and  perad venture  also  in  some  rites  one  from  another ;  yet  all  these 
consenting  together  in  one  unity  of  catholic  doctrine,  having  one  God, 
one  Christ,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  spirit,  one  head,  and  linked 
together  in  one  bond  of  charity,  and  in  one  equality  of  honour  ;  they 
made  altogether  one  body,  one  church,  one  communion,  called  one 
catholic,  universal,  and  apostolic  church.    And  so  long  as  this  knot  £*jj°jjc 
of  charity  and  equality  did  join  them  in  unity  together,  so  long  the 
church  of  Christ  flourished  and  increased,  one  being  ready  to  help 
and  harbour  another,  in  time  of  distress,  as  Agapetus  and  Vigilius, 
flying  to  Constantinople,  were  there  aided  by  the  patriarch ;  so  that, 
all  this  while,  neither  foreign  enemy,  neither  Saracen,  nor  soldan  or 
sultan,  nor  caliph,  nor  Chorasmian,  nor  Turk,  had  any  power  greatly  Apis;^ix_ 
to  harm  it. 

But  through  the  malice  of  the  enemy,  this  catholic  unity  did  not  Schism 
long  continue,  and  all  by  reason  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who,  not  the^reek 
contented  to  be  like  his  brethren,  began  to  extend  himself,  and  to  ^tie 
claim  superiority  above  the  other  four  patriarchal  sees,  and  all  other  church  of 
churches  in  the  world.     And  thus,  as  equality  amongst  christian  Equality, 
bishops  was  by  pride  and  singularity  oppressed,  so  unity  began,  by  ™°1tch0e/d°f 
little  and  little,  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  Lord's  coat,  which  the  soldiers 
left  whole,  to  be  divided.  Which  coat  of  christian  unity,  albeit  of  long 
time  it  hath  been  now  seam-ript  before,  by  the  occasion  aforesaid,  yet 
notwithstanding,  in  some  sort  it  held  together  in  some  mean  agree- 
ment, in  subjection  to  the  see  of  Rome,  till  the  time  of  this  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  a.d.  1230,  at  which  time  this  rupture  and  schism  of 
the  church  brake  out  into  a  plain  division,  utterly  dissevering  the  east 
church  from  the  west  church,  upon  this  occasion. 

There  was  a  certain  archbishop  elected  to  an  archbishopric  among  The  cause 
the  Greeks,  who,  coming  to  Rome  to  be  confirmed,  could  not  be  ^  why" 
admitted  unless  he  promised  a  very  great  sum  of  money.  Which  when  ^^eek 
he  refused  to  do,  and  detested  the  execrable  simony  of  the  court  of  utterly 
Rome,  he  made  his  repair  home  again  to  his  own  country,  uncon-  S^the 
firmed,  declaring  there  to  the  whole  nobility  of  that  land,  the  case  Romans- 
how  it  stood.    For  the  further  confirmation  of  this,  there  were  also  *mm**. 
others,  who,  coming  lately  from  Rome,  where  they  had  proved  the 
same,  or  worse,  came  in  and  gave  testimony  to  his  saying.  Where- 
upon all  the  churches  of  the  Greeks,  at  the  same  time  hearing  this, 
departed  utterly  away  from  the  church  of  Rome,  which  was  in  the 
days  of  this  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  insomuch  that  the  archbishop  of  AiiGreece 
Constantinople,  coming  afterwards  to  the  general  council  at  Lyons,  theobed?- 
there  openly  declared,  that  whereas  before-time  he  had  under  him  Xrch^f 
above  thirty  bishoprics  and  suffragans,  now  he  had  not  three  ;  adding,  Rome, 
moreover,  that  all  the  Greeks,  and  certain  others,  with  Antioch,  and  aw^'ux. 
the  whole  empire  of  Romania,  even  to  the  gates,  almost,  of  Constan- 
tinople, were  gone  from  the  obedience  of  the  church  of  Rome,  &cl 

(1)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  fol.  112,  &c.  fol.  186. 
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SUBSTANCE   OT   A   LETTER   OF    THE  PATRIARCH 


Henry       By  the  occasion  of  tlie  aforesaid  separation  of  the  Greeks  from 
Pope  Gregory,  it  happened  shortly  after  (a.d.  1232),  that  Germanus, 


A-  D-   archbishop  and  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  wrote  to  the  said  Pope 
1232,  Gregory  IX.,  humbly  desiring  him  to  study  and  seek  some  means  of 
Germa-    unitv,  how  the  seamless  coat  of  the  Lord  Jesus  thus  lamentablv  rent, 

nus,  pa-  7  •  7 

triarch  of  not  with  hands  of  soldiers,  but  by  discord  of  prelates,  may  be  healed 
tinopie?   again  ;  offering  this,  moreover,  that  if  he  will  take  the  pains  to  stir 
PopeGre?  out'  ne>  f°r  n^s  Part>  notwithstanding  his  old  age  and  feeble  body, 
gory  ix.  would  not  refuse  to  meet  him  in  the  mid  way,  to  the  intent  that  the 
truth  on  both  sides  being  debated  by  the  Scriptures,  the  wrong  part 
may  be  reduced,  the  slander  stopped,  and  unity  re-formed  between 
them. 

This  request  of  the  patriarch,  as  it  was  both  godly  and  reasonable, 
so  it  had  been  the  bishop's  part  again,  with  like  humility,  to  have 
condescended  to  the  same,  and  to  have  been  glad  with  all  his  might 
to  help  forward  the  reformation  of  christian  unity  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  so  to  have  showed  himself  the  son  of  peace :  but  the 
proud  bishop  of  Rome,  more  like  the  son  of  discord  and  dissension, 
standing  still  upon  his  majesty,  refused  thus  to  do  ;  but  wrote  again 
in  answer  to  his  letters  with  great  disdain,  seeking  nothing  else  but 
how  to  advance  his  see  above  all  other  churches ;  and  not  only  that, 
but,  also,  shortly  after,  he  sent  forth  his  preaching  friars,  to  move  all 
The  pope  Christians  to  take  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  to  fight  against  the  Greeks, 
no  otherwise  than  against  the  Turks  and  Saracens  ;  insomuch  that,  in 
the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  many  good  men  and  martyrs  were  slain  for  the 
same,  as  by  the  letters  of  the  said  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, is  to  be  seen.1 

The  patriarch's  letter  to  the  pope,  and  the  pope's  answer  thereto, 
being  long  and  tedious  to  read,  are  omitted  here,  but  are  extant  in 
the  history  of  Matthew  Paris  ;*2  the  summary  effect  whereof,  notwith- 
standing, I  thought  here  briefly  to  notify,  for  the  simple  and  unlearned 
multitude,  who,  not  understanding  the  Latin,  may  hereby  perceive 
the  fault  of  tins  schism  not  so  much  to  rest  in  the  Greek  church,  as 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  as  by  the  contents  of  this  letter  may  appear. 


setteih 
the  west 
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AppeZlix    SUBSTANCE    OF  A   LETTER    OF    GERMANUS,  THE   PATRIARCH  OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE,  TO  POPE  GREGORY  IX.,  A.D.  1232. 

In  this  letter  the  said  Germanus,   patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
writing  to  Pope  Gregory,  first  after  his  reverend  salutation  and  pre- 
amble following  upon  the  same,  entering  then  upon  the  matter, 
showeth  the  occasion  of  his  writing,  which  was  by  five  observant 
friars  repairing  thither,  whom  he,  gently  receiving  into  his  house,  had 
conference  with  them  touching  this  discord  between  the  two  churches, 
how  it  might  be  reduced  again  to  unity  ;  and  afterwards,  perceiving  the 
said  friars  to  make  their  journey  towards  Rome, he  thought,  therefore, 
by  them  to  write  his  letters,  wherein  first  lamenting  this  division  in 
The  in-   the  house  of  God,  and  reciting  the  inconveniences  which  come  there- 
ence  oT "  of,  by  the  example  of  Judah  and  Israel,  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  Cain 
discord.   an(j  Abel,  Esau  and  Jacob,  also  of  other  such  like,  both  private  and 
public  societies,  where  brother  fighteth  against  brother,  like  as  among 

(1)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  fol.  112,  (2)  Ibid.  fol.  3,  et  111. 
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fishes  the  greater  devoureth  the  lesser ;  he  proceedeth  then  further  Henry 
gently  to  exhort  Pope  Gregory  to  the  study  of  unity. 


And  forasmuch  as  the  pope  had  accursed,  belike,  those  churches  AD- 
of  the  Greeks  before,  he  therefore,  taking  his  ground  upon  the  words  _J232,_ 
of  St.  Paul,  [Gal.  L]  where  he  accurseth  every  such  person  and 
persons,  whatsoever  they  be,  either  man  or  angel  of  heaven,  that 
shall  preach  any  other  gospel  than  hath  been  preached,  willeth  the 
pope  to  stand  with  him  upon  the  same  ground  of  the  apostle's  curse  ; 
so  that  if  the  stroke  of  that  curse  have  lighted  upon  him  or  his 
churches,  he  desireth  him  to  show  the  wound,  and  to  help  to  wipe 
away  the  blood,  to  minister  some  spiritual  plaster,  to  bind  up  the 
sore,  and  to  save  his  brethren  from  perishing  who  lay  in  danger, 
according  to  the  saying  of  the  wise  man,  "  A  brotherly  friend  is  tried 
in  adversity." 

"  But  if  we  (saith  hej,  of  the  Greek  church  be  free  from  the  stripe  of  this  Whether 
curse  of  the  apostle,  and  you  Italians,  and  of  the  Latin  church,  be  stricken  Church 
therewith  and  lie  thereby  in  danger  of  destruction,  I  trust  that  you,  through  of  the 
ignorance  and  wilful  obstinacy,  will  not  so  suffer  yourselves  to  be  separated  ^f^3 
from  the  Lord,  but  rather  will  suffer  a  thousand  deaths  before,  if  it  were  pope's 
possible  for  a  man  so  often  to  die."  church 

And  as  touching  this  great  discord  between  us,  if  either  contrariety  of  ^de^the 
doctrine,  or  swerving  from  the  ancient  canons,  or  diversity  of  rites  received  of  danger  of 
our  forefathers,  be  any  cause  thereof,  we  here  take  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  God's 
that  we  for  our  parts  are  ready,  and  desire  also,  upon  due  trial  of  profound  curse' 
truth  of  God's  word,  and  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  join  hands  with  you, 
or  you  to  join  with  us.    But,  to  say  the  very  truth,  and  to  tell  you  plainly,  this 
we  suppose,  that  many  mighty  and  noble  potentates  would  sooner  incline  to  Greeks 
your  obedience,  were  it  not  that  they  feared  your  unjust  oppressions,  your  afraid  of 
insatiable  exactions,  and  inordinate  provisions  wherewith  you  wring  your  the  P°Pe's 
subjects,  by  reason  whereof  have  risen  amongst  us  cruel  wars,  one  righting  "ions.8" 
against  another,  desolation  of  cities,  bulls  and  interdictions  set  upon  church-  The  pa- 
doors,  division  of  brethren,  and  churches  of  the  Grecians  left  without  service,  constan0f 
where  God  shouldbe  praised.  So  that  now  only  one  thing lacketh, which  I  believe  tinopie 
to  be  predefined  and  appointed  from  above  long  before  to  us  Grecians,  the  time  prophe- 
I  mean  of  martyrdom,  which  also  now  hasteneth  fast  upon  us,  that  the  tribunal  the  mar- 
of  tyrants  should  be  opened,  and  the  seats  of  torments  be  set,  that  the  blood  of  tyrdom  of 
martyrs  should  be  spilled,  and  we  brought  to  the  stage  of  martyrdom,  to  fight  ^  ^ re 
for  the  crown  of  glory." 

"  This  that  I  do  speak,  and  wherefore  I  speak  it,  the  noble  island  of  Cyprus  The 
doth  already  know  and  feel,  which  hath  made  many  new  martyrs,  and  hath  pope's 
seen  valiant  soldiers  of  Christ,  who  of  long  time  before,  passing  through  water  ti^nln^ 
and  tears  of  sorrow,  now  at  last  have  also  passed  through  fire,  and  so  entered  the  isle  of 
into  the  heavenly  rest.    How  say  you,  be  these  good  and  seemly,  O  holy  pope  !  cyPrus: 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  apostle  ?    Is  this  the  bidding  of  that  good  Peter,  The  ty- 
the  meek  and  humble  disciple  of  Christ  ?  Doth  he  thus  instruct  the  seniors  and  ^ny 
elders  in  his  epistle,  where  he  writeth  in  this  wise  ?    "  The  elders  which  are  rice  of  the 
among  you,  I  beseech,  which  am  also  a  fellow-elder  with  them,  and  witness  of  popechaa- 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  also  a  partaker  of  the  glory  that  shall  be  opened  :  the^onlB 
feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  amongst  you,  having  care  and  sight  over  it,  of  St. 
not  of  coaction,  as  compelled  against  your  wills,  but  willingly,  of  your  own  Peter- 
accord ;  not  for  filthy  lucre'  sake,  but  freely  and  heartily ;  neither  as  bearing 
dominion  and  lordship  over  the  church,  but  showing  yourselves  as  an  example  to 
the  flock  :  and  when  the  chief  Pastor  shall  appear,  you  shall  receive  an  incor- 
ruptible crown  of  eternal  glory."  [1  Pet.  v.  1,  4.]     And  this  is  the  doctrine  of 
Peter,  as  they  shall  see  who  do  not  obey  it.    As  for  us,  the  other  part  of  the  said 
epistle  is  sufficient :  wherein  he  willeth  them  to  rejoice  which  are  in  heaviness 
through  manifold  temptations,  that  the  trial  of  their  faith  being  much  more 
precious  than  gold  that  perisheth,  and  is  tried  in  fire,  maybe  their  laud,  honour, 
and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  [1  Pet.  i.  7.]    But  bear  with  me, 
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Henry  I  pray  you,  O  holy  father,  and  of  all  your  predecessors  most  meek,  and  suffer 
Iu-  my  words  though  they  be  something  sharp,  for  they  be  sighings  of  a  sorrowful 
A  D  heart." 

1232*  "  Wherefore,  gird  about  your  loins  with  fortitude,  and  light  up  the  candle  of 
-  your  discretion,  and  seek  the  groat  that  is  lost,  of  the  unity,  I  mean,  of  faith, 
ho^teth  And  we  will  also  with  like  compassion  join  with  your  holiness,  and  I  will  not 
the  pope  spare  this  weak  body  of  mine,  in  pretending  any  excuse  either  of  age  or  the 
andmeet  hmgth  °f  the  way  •  Mr  tne  more  laborious  the  travail  is,  the  more  crowns 
with  him,  it  bringeth.  And  St.  Paul  saith,  '  Every  man  shall  receive  reward  according 
that  they  to  his  travail.'" 

confer  to-  "  Neither  are  we  ignorant,  if  it  please  your  holiness,  that  like  as  we  Grecians, 
gether  for  our  parts,  do  labour  in  all  respects  to  keep  and  observe  the  sincerity  of  true 
unit1*  of16  and  doctrine,  not  to  err,  nor  swerve  in  any  part  or  point  from  the  statutes 

faith.  of  the  blessed  apostles  and  ancient  fathers,  so  the  church,  likewise,  of  old 
Rome  doth,  for  her  part,  labour  also,  we  know  well,  to  follow  the  sincere  verity 
of  christian  doctrine,  and  thinketh  herself  to  err  in  nothing,  nor  to  need  any 
remedy  or  reformation.  And  this  we  know  is  the  judgment  and  sayings  of  both 
the  churches,  as  well  of  the  Greeks  as  of  the  Latins.  For  no  man  can  see  any 
cere  in  spot  in  his  own  face,  without  he  stoop  down  to  the  glass,  or  else  be  admonished 
doctrine,  by  some  other,  whether  his  face  be  blotted  or  no.  Even  so  have  we  many 
great  and  fair  glasses  set  before  us :  first,  the  clear  gospel  of  Christ,  the  epistles 
He  ex-  of  the  apostles,  and  divinity  books  of  ancient  writers.  Let  us  therefore 
horteth  i00k  into  them  well;  they  will  show  every  man's  mind  and  judgment,  whether 
church  of  he  go  right  or  wrong.  The  God  of  peace  tread  down  Satan  speedily  under  our 
Rome  to  feet.  The  Author  of  peace  confound  the  sower  of  discord.  He  that  is  the 
face  in6r  cause  0I>  an"  goodness  destroy  the  hater  of  all  that  which  is  good,  and  which 
God's  giveth  cause  of  offence  and  slander.  And  he  who  is  God  of  all  joy  and  peace, 
that* is  to  seno-  us'  wno  are  shepherds  of  his  sheep  reasonable,  the  angel  of  peace,  and  the 
try  their  °  messenger  of  great  glad  tidings,  as  he  did  in  the  Nativity  of  Christ  to  the 
doctrine  shepherds  of  brute  sheep  and  unreasonable ;  and  make  us  worthy  to  sing  that 
word°dS  j°y^  song  of  God's  praise,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  on  earth  peace; 

good-will  to  men ;"  and  to  receive  one  another  with  an  holy  kiss.  The  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  peace  of  God  the  Father,  and  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  with  you  always.  Amen."1 

SUBSTANCE  OF  ANOTHER  EPISTLE  OF  GERMANUS,  PATRIARCH  OI< 
CONSTANTINOPLE,  AND  PRIMATE  OF  THE  GREEK  CHURCH, 
TO   THE   CARDINALS   OF  ROME. 

Appendix.  Another  letter  the  said  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
wrote  also  the  same  time  to  the  pope's  cardinals,  wherein  he  first 
commendeth  them  for  their  wisdom  and  counsel,  and  then,  showing 
what  utility  cometh  by  giving  good  counsel,  he  saith : 

"  Forsomuch  as  God,  many  times,  that  which  he  hideth  from  one,  inspireth 
to  another,  so  that  that  good  thing  which  by  the  Almighty  God  is  sunderly 
dispensed  to  divers,  through  common  counsel  and  conference  spreadeth  to  the 
public  utility  of  many,"  &c. 

After  this,  eftsoons,  he  beginneth  to  exhort  them,  that  they,  like 
charitable  ministers  and  discreet  counsellors,  should  take  in  hand  the 
spiritual  armour  of  God,  to  cast  down  the  stop  and  partition  wall  of 
the  old  discord  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  church,  and  that  they 
should  be  a  means  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  that  they  who  so  long  have 
been  dissevered  by  dissension,  may  now  be  conjoined  in  unity  of  peace, 
in  brotherly  charity  and  communion  of  faith. 

"  Concerning  which  matter,  I  have  (saith  he)  already  written  to  his  holiness. 
And  now,  I  beseech  the  King  of  heaven,  who  took  the  shape  of  a  servant  to 
help  his  miserable  servants,  and  was  exalted  upon  the  cross  to  raise  them  up 

(1)  Ex  libro  Matth.  Paris  manuscripto,  if.  3  et  111. 
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who  were  fallen  into  the  profundity  of  desolation,  that  he  will  vouchsafe  to  put  Henry 
from  your  hearts  all  elation  of  mind,  extolling  itself  over  and  above  the  unity  of  111  ■ 
your  brethren  and  fellow-servants,  and  to  enlighten  your  consciences  with  the  ^  j> 
true  light  of  understanding,  that  we  may  altogether  agree  in  one,  and  that  there    j  232 

be  no  schism  amongst  us.    Let  us,  therefore,  as  we  are  instructed,  so  abide  in  1 

one  mind,  that  it  be  not  said  of  us,  as  it  was  of  the  Corinthians  before  us,  4  I  hold 
of  Paul,  I  of  Apollos,  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ ;'  [1  Cor.  i.  12 ;]  but  that  all 
vve,  as  we  hold  the  name  of  Christ,  and  are  called  Christians,  so  may  also  abide 
in  that  wherein  we  are  instructed,  in  one  mind ;  that  is,  to  follow  love  and 
charity  in  Christ  Jesus,  having  always  in  our  hearts  the  words  of  the  apostle, 
saying,  4  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.'" 

"  And  now  to  be  plain  with  you  in  that  I  have  to  say,  I  shall  desire  you  not  to 
be  offended  with  me  in  uttering  the  truth  as  a  friend  unto  you.    1  The  words,' 
saith  Solomon,  1  of  a  wise  man  telling  truth,  be  like  to  nails  which  be  driven  in 
deep:'  and  truth  for  the  most  part  breedeth  enemies;  and,  therefore,  though 
I  am  partly  afraid,  yet  will  I  simply  confess  the  truth  unto  you.    Certes,  this  The  ty- 
division  of  christian  unity  amongst  us,  proceedeth  of  no  other  cause  but  only  of  rani»yand 
the  tyranny,  oppression,  and  exactions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who  of  a  mother  sum  of  the 
is  become  a  stepdame,  and  hath  put  her  children  from  her  whom  long  time  she  church  of 
nourished  (after  the  manner  of  a  ravening  bird,  which  driveth  her  young  from  ^o-rdy 
her)  ;  which  children,  how  much  the  more  humble  and  obedient  they  are  to  her,  cause  of 

the  less  she  esteemeth  them,  and  treadeth  them  underfoot,  not  regarding  the  breaking 
•         »  •  00  unity  DC" 

saying  of  the  gospel,  1  Whoso  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.'"    [Luke  tweenthe 

xviii.  14.]  Greek 
"  Let  modesty,  therefore,  something  temper  you,  and  let  the  avarice  of  the  court  ^ndThe 

of  Rome,  although  that  cannot  well  out  of  the  flesh  which  is  bred  in  the  bone,  Latin. 

yet  surcease  a  while,  and  let  us  together  condescend  to  the  trial  of  the  truth ; 

which  truth  being  found  out  on  both  sides,  let  us  constantly  embrace  the 

same." 

"  For  why  ?  we  have  been  altogether  sometimes,  both  Italians  and  Greciaas,  in  The  old 
one  faith,  and  under  the  same  canons,  having  peace  with  each  other,  and  amity  and 
defending  one  another,  and  confounding  the  enemies  of  the  church.    At  what  between 
time,  many  flying  out  of  the  west  parts  (while  the  tyranny  of  the  heretics  en-  the  east 
dured)  made  their  concourse  to  us,  and  were  received  ;  and  part  fled  unto  you,  ^r^e 
that  is,  old  Rome,  as  to  a  strong  tower  of  refuge,  and  so  received  they  comfort  west, 
in  both  places,  and  one  brother  was  thus  received  into  the  bosom  of  another,  by 
mutual  love  for  their  defence." 

"  Then,  afterwards,  when  Rome  had  been  often  distressed  by  the  barbarous 
and  heathen  nations,  the  Grecians  were  ever  ready  to  rescue  and  deliver  them. 
Did  not  Agapetus  and  Vigilius  flee  unto  Constantinople  by  reason  of  the  dissen-  Agapetus 
sions  then  at  Rome,  and  being  honourably  received,  were  here  defended  under  a.nd  vig- 
our protection?  although  the  like  kindness  was  never  yet  showed  on  your  part  t^Con- 
to  us  again  in  our  like  necessities.    Notwithstanding,  we  ought  to  do  good  to  stantino- 
them  also  that  be  ungrateful ;  for  so  doth  the  sea  participate  her  smooth  and  ple  for 
calm  tides  even  unto  the  pirates,  and  so  '  God  causeth  the  sun  to  shine  upon  the 
just  and  unjust.'    But,  alas  for  sorrow,  what  bitter  division  is  this,  that  hath  thus 
sequestered  us  asunder  ?    One  of  us  detracteth  another,  shunning  the  company 
one  of  another,  as  the  damnation  of  his  soul.    What  a  mortal  hatred  is  this 
that  is  come  among  us  ?    If  you  think  we  are  fallen,  then  do  you  help  to  lift  us 
up,  and  be  not  to  us  a  stumbling-block  to  our  bodily  ruin,  but  helpers  unto  the 
spiritual  resurrection  of  our  souls ;  so  shall  we  acknowledge  ourselves  bound 
unto  you  to  give  you  condign  thanks  accordingly." 

"  But  if  the  blame  and  first  origin  of  all  this  offence  proceedeth  from  Rome,  and 
the  successors  of  Peter,  the  apostle ;  then  read  ye  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Galatians,  saying,  1  When  Peter  came  to  Antioch  I  withstood  him  to  the  face,  Faul  re- 
because  he  was  to  be  rebuked.'  [Gal.  ii.  11.]    Howbeit  this  resistance  was  no  buketh 
cause  of  any  discord,  or  breach  between  them,  but  the  cause  rather  of  further   e  r* 
search  and  profounder  disputations,  provoking  temporal  agreement ;  for  they 
were  fast  joined  together  in  the  bond  of  charity  in  Christ,  agreeing  in  faith 
and  conformity  of  doctrine,  separated  by  no  ambition  or  avarice,  in  which 
points,  would  God  we  also  were  like  unto  them  !    This  to  us,  in  our  minds, 
gendereth  a  great  offence,  that  you  gaping  so  greedily  after  terrene  possessions, 
scrape  together  all  that  you  can  scratch  and  rake.    You  heap  up  gold  and 
VOL.  II.  E  E 
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Henry  silver,  and  yet  pretend  that  you  be  the  disciples  of  Him  who  said,  '  Gold  and 
IIL     silver  I  have  none,'  &c.  [Acts  iii.  6.]    You  make  whole  kingdoms  tributary 
y>    *°  you,  and  kings  and  princes  your  vassals.  You  augment  your  money  by  usury, 
-j9'g2    and  by  feats  of  merchandise.    You  unteach  by  your  deeds  that  which  you 
— - — —  teach  in  words." 


He  mean-  "  Moderate  yourselves,  therefore,  with  more  temperance,  that  you  may  be  an 
kingdom6  examP^e  ^°  us  an^  to  an"  tne  world.  You  see  how  good  a  thing  it  is  for  one 
of  Eng-  brother  to  help  another.  Only  God  alone  needeth  no  help  or  counsel,  but  men 
land,  and  need  to  be  holpen  one  of  another.  And  were  it  not  that  I  do  reverence  the 
which  blessed  apostle  Peter,  the  chief  of  Christ's  apostles,  the  rock  of  our  faith  ;  I 
were  would  here  put  you  in  remembrance  how  greatly  this  rock  was  shaken  and 
butar  ^to  remove^  fr°m  foundation  at  the  sight  of  a  silly  woman ;  and  Christ  of  his 
the  see  of  secret  purpose  permitted  the  same,  who,  by  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  brought 
Home.     him  again  to  remembrance  of  that  which  was  foretold  him,  and  raised  him  from 

Theim-    fae  slumoer  of  desperation.    Then  he,  beine  thus  waked,  washed  his  face  with 

moderate  „  r  '         »  ' 

avarice  cf  tears,  confessing  nimseli,  before  God  and  all  the  world,  to  be  a  true  pattern 
of  Romf  °^  rePentance'  before  bare  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  saying  thus  unto  us, 
Peter'T6  '  not  ^e  w^c^-  ^a^etn)  rise  again?  Oh  you  which  are  fallen,  rise  up  and 
faith  behold  me,  and  hearken  unto  me,  travelling  towards  Paradise ;  the  gates  where- 
shaken,    of  to  open  I  have  received  power.'  " 

"  And  thus  do  I  write  unto  you,  not  for  any  instruction,  but  only  to  put  you  in 
remembrance :  for  I  know  how  God  hath  endued  you  with  all  wisdom  and 
Peter  an  knowledge ;  as  Solomon  saith,  '  Give  only  occasion  to  the  wise,  and  he  will 
of  repent-  learn  wisdom  :  teach  the  just  man,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  take  instruction.'  " 
ance.  "  This  one  thing  more  I  will  say,  and  so  make  an  end  :  There  be  great  and 

Christian  mighty  nations  that  are  of  like  mind  and  opinion  with  us.  First,  the  Ethiopians, 
andn™ 6  mna°it  the  chief  part  of  the  east.  After  that  the  Syrians,  and  others 
tioi-s  in  besides,  of  greater  number  than  they,  and  more  disposed  to  virtue,  as  the  Hiberi, 
\hh  chSare  ^an*'  Gothi,  Chazari,  with  innumerable  people  of  Russia,  and  the  kingdom  of 
not  under  great  victory,  that  of  the  Bulgarians.  All  these  are  obedient  unto  us  as  their 
the  bishop  mother  church,  persisting  hitherto  constantly  in  the  ancient  and  true  orthodox 
of  Rome.  faith  immoveable." 

Christ  the  "  The  God  of  all  holiness,  who  for  our  sakes  became  man,  and  who  only  is  the 
only  head  head  of  his  church  and  congregation,  vouchsafe  to  gather  us  again  together  in 
chuj-ch  un*ty>  an(l  grant  that  the  Grecian  church,  together  with  her  sister  church  of  old 
Rome,  may  glorify  the  same  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  by  the  unity  of  faith,  to 
the  restitution  of  sound  and  wholesome  doctrine,  wherein  many  years  agone 
they  have  agreed  and  were  united.  God  grant  unto  you  brotherly  charity,  and 
the  hand  of  the  most  mighty  God  govern  you  all,  holy  cardinals,  till  that  ye 
joyfully  arrive  in  the  haven  of  everlasting  tranquillity.  The  grace  of  God  be 
with  you  all.  Amen."  1 

The  pope  Shortly  after  the  sending  of  these  letters,  pope  Gregory  prepared 
ethwar1  to  sen(^  men  °f  war>  signed  with  the  cross,  to  fight  against  the 
the  Greek  Grecians  ;  whereupon  the  archbishop  of  Antioch,  with  the  said  Ger- 
churcn.  manus,  solemnly  excommunicated  the  pope,  after  he  first  had  excom- 
bishopB  of  municated  them.2  In  the  mean  time,  by  the  tenor  of  these  letters  of 
^och   thx  patriarch  sent  to  the  pope  and  to  the  cardinals,  it  is  evident  to  all 

and  Con-  r  ■  •      i    •     i       i  7  ^ 

stantino-  men  who  have  eyes  m  their  heads  to  see  :  b  irst,  how  the  whole 
commit-   universal  church  of  Christ,  from  the  east  parts  to  the  west,  in  ancient 
nicate  the  times,  was    altogether  united  in  one  consent  of  doctrine,  and  linked 
Five'      together  in  brotherly  charity,  one  church  brotherly  to  help  another,  both 
be  con-*6  with  temporal  aid  and  spiritual  counsel,  as  the  case  required.  Neither 
sidereij.    wag  ^en  any  one  mother-church  above  other  churches,  but  the  whole 
Arrerrdig.  uniVersal  church  was  the  mother-church,  and  spouse  of  the  Lord,  to 
every  faithful  believer ;  under  which  universal  church,  in  general,  were 
comprehended  all  other  particular  churches  in  special,  as  sister  churches 
together ;  not  one  greater  than  another,  but  all  in  like  equality,  as 

O)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  fol.  111.  (2  Ibid.  JoL  118 
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God  gave  his  gifts,  so  serving  one  another,  ever  holding  together  the  Henry 

unity  of  faith  and  sisterly  love.    And  so  long  was  it,  and  righ  tly  .,  

might  so  be  called,  the  catholic  church,  having  in  it  true  unity,  uni-  A.D. 
versality,  and  free  consent.    Unity  in  doctrine,  universality  in  com 


true 
catholic 
church. 


municating  and  joining  together  of  voices,  consent  in  spirit  and  The 
judgment.    For  whatsoever  was  taught  at  Rome,  touching  faith  and 
salvation,  it  was  no  other  than  was  taught  at  Antioch,  Syria,  &c.  waTInd 

Secondly,  how  in  process  of  time,  through  occasion  of  the  tyranny  what, 
and  violent  oppression  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  this  ring  of  equality,  universa- 
being  broken,  all  flew  in  pieces,  the  east  church  from  the  west,  the  JjJJiSj 
Greek  from  the  Latin  ;  and  that  which  was  one  before,  now  was  made  J^rch 
two ;  unity  turned  to  division,  universality  to  singularity,  and  free  hath  her 
consent  to  dissension.  SoiSj 
Thirdly,  here  is  also  to  be  noted,  after  this  pitiful  breach  of  equa-  ^"JJjJgj 
lity,  how  many  and  what  great  nations  departed  from  the  communion 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  especially  about  this  time  above  specified 
of  pope  Gregory  IX.,  a.d.  1230  ;  so  that  both  before  and  after  that 
time,  many  councils  were  holden,  and  many  things  concluded  in  the 
west  church,  whereunto  the  one  half  of  Christendom,  lying  in  the  east 
parts,  did  never  agree ;  and  contrary,  many  councils  holden  by  them* 
which  in  the  Latin  church  were  not  received ;  so  that  the  church  now, 
as  she  lost  the  benefit  of  universal  consent,  so  also  she  lost  the  name  of 
'  Catholic.''    Whereupon  this  question  is  to  be  asked,  namely,  whether,  whether 
when  the  council  of  Lateran,  under  pope  Innocent  III.,  ordained  the  Sne  of" 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  auricular  confession,  here,  in  the  transub- 
west  church,  without  the  free  consent  of  the  east  church,  the  same  tion.made 
doctrine  is  to  be  counted  catholic  or  not  ?  thefree 

Fourthly,  in  the  departing  of  these  churches  from  the  bishop  of     seea"[ <>f 
Rome,  here  also  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  same  churches  of  the  Greeks,  churches, 
notwithstanding  they  sequestered  themselves,  and  fell  out  with  the  hc  or  no? 
church  of  Rome,  and  that  justly,  yet  they  kept  their  unity  still  with  Ap^d%x. 
their  God,  and  retained  still  the  true  6  opQo^o^iav^  that  is,  the  true 
and  sincere  doctrine  of  faith  ;  ready  to  debate  and  try  the  truth  of  their 
religion  by  the  Scriptures,  as  they  here,  in  their  own  writings,  desire 
to  have  the  truth  examined,  according  as  ye  have  heard.  Wherefore 
the  church  of  Rome  hath  done  them  open  wrong,  which  being  offered 
so  gently  to  try,  and  to  be  tried,  by  the  truth  of  God's  word,  not  only 
would  stand  to  no  trial,  nor  abide  conference,  but  also  hath  excom- 
municated those  as  heretics,  who  appear  here  to  be  more  orthodox 
Christians  than  themselves. 

Fifthly,  these  things  thus  standing,  then  have  we  to  conclude  that  the  The 
church  of  Rome  falsely  pretendeth  itself  to  be  catholic  :  for  if  the  name  ^jjj^ 
of 'catholic'  must  needs  import  an  universal  consent  of  the  whole,  how  proved 
can  that  be  catholic  where  the  consent  of  so  many  famous  and  true  catholic, 
christian  churches  hath  been  lacking ;  and,  furthermore,  where  the 
consent  that  hath  been  amongst  themselves,  hath  rather  been  coacted  Thepro- 
than  any  true  or  free  consent  ?    Which  is  easy  to  be  proved  ;  for  let  SrSS 
these  fires  and  faggots  cease,  let  kings  and  princes  leave  to  press  their 
subjects  with  the  pope's  obedience,  let  the  Scripture  and  the  bishops  *e« 
alone,  every  one  in  his  own  diocese,  govern  their  Hock  after  the  are 
rule  of  God's  word,  and  how  few  be  there  in  this  west  end  of  the  ?tted 
world,  trow  you,  that  would  not  do  the  same  that  these  Grecians^ 
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Henry  Ethiopians,  and  Syrians,  have  done  before  us  ? — And  thus  much  of 


in, 


this  patriarch's  letters,  sent  to  pope  Gregory,  concerning  the  Greek 
A.D.  church. 

1235-      When  I  consider  the  doings  of  these  Grecians,  as  I  cannot  but  com- 
rawestate  menc^  ^neir  wisdom,  and  judge  their  state  happy  and  blessed,  in 
of  the     shaking  off  from  their  necks  the  miserable  yoke  of  the  pope's  tyranny ; 
ofchri?5  so5  on  the  other  hand,  considering  with  myself  the  wretched  thraldom 
underthe  °^  tnese  our  churches  here  in  the  west  part  of  the  world,  under  the 
pope.      bishop  of  Rome;  I  cannot  tell  whether  more  to  marvel  at,  or  to  lament, 
Excom-   their  pitiful  state,  who  were  brought  into  such  oppression  and  slavery 
tions  like  under  him,  that  neither  could  they  abide  him,  nor  yet  durst  cast  him 
Sagger.    on°-    So  intolerable  were  his  exactions,  so  terrible  was  his  tyranny, 
The  false  his  suspensions  and  excommunications  so  much  like  a  madman's 
Sof    dagger,  drawn  at  every  trifle,  that  no  christian  patience  could  suffer 
suprema-      nor  na^on  abide  it.    Again,  so  deeply  did  he  sit  in  their  con- 
ey, cause  sciences,  they  falsely  believing  him  to  have  the  authority  of  St.  Peter, 
wretch-1  that  for  conscience'  sake  neither  king  nor  Csesar  durst  withstand  him, 
odness.    mucn  less  p0or  subjects  once  mute  against  him.    And  although  his 
takings  and  spoilings,  namely,  in  this  realm  of  England,  were  such, 
that  neither  the  laity  nor  spiritualty  could  bear  them,  yet  was  there 
no  remedy  ;  but  bear  them  they  must,  or  else  the  pope's  sentence 
was  upon  them,  to  curse  them  as  black  as  pitch. 

In  reading  the  histories  of  these  times,  any  good  heart  would 
lament  and  rue  to  see  the  miserable  captivity  of  the  people  ;  what 
they  suffered  under  this  thraldom  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  whereof 
part  hath  been  showed  before ;  more,  God  willing,  shall  follow  here- 
after, and  some  part  here  presently  I  express. 

A   BRIEF   TABLE   OR   DECLARATION  OF   THE   POPE's  UNREASON- 
ABLE   GATHERINGS,    EXACTIONS,   AND   OPPRESSIONS,   IN  THE 
REALM   OF   ENGLAND,   IN  THE   DAYS   OF   KING  HENRY  III.1 

And  first,  to  begin  with  the  elections  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  deans, 
and  priors  within  this  realm :  it  cannot  be  told  what  mass  of  money 
grew  to  the  pope's  coffers  thereby,  especially  in  this  king's  days ;  for- 
asmuch as  in  his  time  scarcely  any  election  happened,  either  of  arch- 
bishop, bishop,  abbot,  or  any  room  of  dignity,  but,  when  the  covent 
or  chapter  had  chosen  one  to  their  mind,  the  king,  who  had  married 
a  stranger,  and  sought  therefore  to  prefer  strangers,  would  set  up 
another.  By  reason  of  this,  when  the  other  part  was  fain  to  appeal 
to  Rome,  and  there  to  plead  the  case,  no  small  rivers  of  English 
money,  besides  expenses  and  travel  by  the  way,  went  flowing  to  the 
pope's  see.  And  though  the  election  went  never  so  clear,  yet  the 
newly  elect  must  needs  respect  the  holy  father  with  some  gentle 
reward,  and  further,  by  his  oath  was  bound  every  three  years,  either 
in  his  own  person,  or  by  another,  to  visit  '  limina  apostolorum.' 

So  in  the  house  of  St.  Alban's,  when  John  Hertford  was  elected 
abbot,  their  public  election  was  not  enough,  but  for  the  confirmation 
of  the  same,  the  monks  were  fain  to  send  Reinold,  the  physician, 


Append*?. 


(1)  The  substance  of  the  facts  here  recorded  appear  to  he  contained  in  the  Harl.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus. 
No.  419,  Art.  9:  "  Concerning  the  wicked  and  unreasonable  demeanour  of  divers  popes,  against 
christian  princes,  the  foundation  of  divers  orders,  beginning  of  new  ceremonies,  and  some  other 
historical  observations,"  with  a  note:  "  Written  probably  by  Matthew  Paris."— Ed. 
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and  Nicholas,  a  monk,  to  Rome,  with  a  sufficient  bag  of  money,  Henp 
through  the  mediation  whereof  the  election  might  stand,  and  the  new 


abbot  was  sworn  every  third  year,  by  himself  or  another,  to  visit  the  A- D- 
dorsels1  of  the  apostles.  1237' 
Another  such  contention  happened  between  the  king  and  the  App%iifi 
monks  of  Winchester,  about  the  election  of  William  Rale,  whom  the 
monks  had  chosen,  but  the  king  refused,  willing  to  place  a  stranger, 
and  therefore  sent  to  Rome  his  messengers,  namely,  Theobald,  a 
monk  of  Westminster,  and  Master  Alexander,  a  lawyer,  with  no  small 
sum  of  money,  to  evacuate  the  election  of  the  aforesaid  William  Rale  ; 
commanding,  moreover,  that  the  gates  of  Winchester  should  be  shut  Eight 
against  him,  and  that  no  man  should  be  so  hardy,  there,  as  to  receive  marks"*1 
him  into  his  house.    Whereupon  the  said  William,  being  excluded,  j£vte"fthe 
after  he  had  laid  his  curse  upon  the  whole  city  of  Winchester,  made  bishopric 
his  repair  to  Rome,  where,  for  eight  thousand  marks  promised  to  the  chester  to 
pope,  his  bishopric  (spite  of  the  king's  heart)  was  confirmed,  and  he  the  B°Pe- 
received.2   a.d.  1243. 

After  the  death  of  Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ye 

Appendix. 

heard  before  how  the  monks  had  elected  Walter,  a  monk  of  Canter- 
bury.   But  the  king,  to  stop  that  election,  sent  up  his  proctors, 
Alexander  Savensby,  bp.  of  Coventry,  and  Henry  Sanford,  bp.  of 
Rochester,  to  the  pope,  to  evacuate  that  election,  and  to  place  Richard 
chancellor  of  Lincoln.    Which  proctors  perceiving  at  first  how  hard 
and  unwilling  the  pope  and  cardinals  were  thereunto,  and  considering  Tenth 
how  all  things  might  be  bought  for  money,  rather  than  the  king  should  j^J 
fail  of  his  purpose,  they  promised  on  the  king's  behalf  to  the  pope,  in  Eng- 
for  maintaining  his  wars  against  Frederic,  the  emperor,  a  disme,  or  inland 
tenth  part  of  all  the  moveables  in  the  realm  of  England  and  Ireland.  £rpope 
At  the  contemplation  of  this  money,  the  pope,  eftsoons,  thinking  to 
pass  with  the  king,  began  to  pick  quarrels  with  the  aforesaid  Walter, 
for  not  answering  rightly  to  his  questions  about  Christ's  descending 
to  hell,  the  making  of  Christ's  body  on  the  altar,  the  weeping  of 
Rachel  for  her  children,  she  being  dead  before ;  also  about  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  and  certain  causes  of  matrimony ;  his 
answers  whereunto,  when  they  were  not  to  the  pope's  mind,  he  was 
put  back,  and  the  king's  man  preferred,  which  cost  the  whole  realm 
of  England  and  Ireland  the  tenth  part  of  their  moveable  goods,  by 
reason  whereof,  what  money  was  raised  to  the  pope's  Gazophylacium,3 
I  leave  to  the  estimation  of  the  reader.*   a.d.  1229.    And  yet,  for  Money 
all  this,  the  said  Richard,  the  costly  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  within  SCe  he- 
less  than  two  years  after,  falling  out  with  the  king  about  the  castle  J7nj"nd.e 
and  lordship  of  Tunbridge,  went  and  complained  of  him  to  the  pope ;  *e  ^ch- 
in the  traverse  whereof  it  cost  the  king  a  great  piece  of  money,  and  cante?-0 
yet  missed  he  his  purpose.    In  that  journey  the  said  archbishop,  bury* 
returning  homeward,  by  the  way,  departed,   a.d.  1231. 

Of  the  like  dissension  ye  heard  before,  between  the  king  and  the  Thecostw 
covent  of  Durham,  for  not  choosing  Master  Lucas,  the  king's  chap-  ofWhops. 
lain,  whom  the  king  offered  to  be  their  bishop  ;  about  the  suit  whereof, 

(1)  "  The  dorsels  of  the  apostles."  "  Limlna  apostolorum."  The  arrival  of  the  abbot,  every  third 

year,  to  visit,  with  a  full  purse,  the  seats  of  the  apostles,  was  both  agreeable  and  advantageous  Anpt'iiix 
to  the  pope.-  Ed. 

(2)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  fols.  164,  240.  (3)  The  ecclesiastical  treasury.— En 

(4)  Ex  Mattb    Paris,  fol.  71.)  / 
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First,  the  archbishop  was  fain  to  travel  himself  to  the  pope,  and  so 
thou-  did  the  covent  also  send  their  proctors,  who,  probably  being  better 


Henp  when  much  money  was  bestowed  on  both  sides  well-fa  vourodly,  the 

 ; —  pope,  defeating  them  both,  admitted  neither  Master  William  nor 

A-      Master  Lucas,  but  ordained  the  bishop  of  Sarum  to  be  their  bishop. 

Money  Between  the  monks  of  Coventry  and  the  canons  of  Lichfield,  arose 
thenpope°  an°ther  like  quarrel,  which  of  them  should  have  the  superior  voice  in 
Section  of  cnoos^n§' tnen'  bishop  ;  m  which  suit,  after  much  money  bestowed  in  the 
the  bishop  court  of  Rome,  the  pope,  to  requalify  each  party  with  some  retribution 
tryCand.n  f°r  their  money  received,  took  this  order  indifferently  between  them, 
Lich^ld-  tnat  eacn  Party  by  course  should  have  the  choosing  of  their  bishop. 

Appendix.    A.D.   1228. 2 

archUmd'  What  business  arose  likewise  between  Edmund,  archbishop  of 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  monks  of  Rochester,  about  the  election  oi 
bSyfeon*  Richard  Wendour,  to  be  their  bishop  ;  and  what  was  the  end  thereof? 

demned 
at  Rome 
in  a 

mirks,    moved,  weighed  down  the  cause,  so  that  the  good  archbishop  in 
that  affair  against  the  monks,  and  partly  in  another  cause  against 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  was  condemned  of  the  pope  in  a  thousand 
marks,  whereof  the  greatest  part,  no  doubt,  redounded  to  the  pope's 
coffers,   a.d.  1238.3 
The  fifth      After  the  return  of  the  said  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
goods"?6  from  Rome,  it  chanced  that  the  monks  of  Canterbury  had  elected 
thautedto  ^eu*  VIl0Y  without  his  assent ;  for  which  he  did  excommunicate  the 
in*  pope,  monks,  and  evacuate  their  election.    Not  long  after  this,  the  pope's 
Appendix,  exactors  went  about  to  extort  from  the  churchmen  the  fifth  part  of 
their  goods  to  the  pope's  use,  fighting  then  against  the  emperor.  This 
cruel  exaction  being  for  a  great  while  resisted  by  the  prelates  and 
clergy,  at  length  the  aforesaid  archbishop,  thinking  thereby  to  get  the 
victory  against  the  monks,  was  contented  to  yield  to  the  said  exaction  ; 
adding,  moreover,  of  his  own,  for  an  overplus,  eight  hundred  marks, 
whereupon  the  rest  of  the  clergy  were  fain  to  follow  after,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  pope's  exactors,   a.d.  1240.4 
Great  ex-     In  the  church  of  Lincoln  (which  see,  before  the  Conquest,  was  at 
money°L  Dorchester,  and  afterwards  by  William  Rufus  translated  from  thence 
SeRome  to  Lincoln)  rose  a  grievous  contention  between  Robert  Grosthead, 
between '  then  bishop,  and  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  church,  about  their  visi- 
bishop  of  tation,  whether  the  bishop  should  visit  them,  or  the  dean ;  which 
andThe    matter  being  put  to  arbitrators,  could  not  be  composed  before  the 
chare?81  msnoP  and  the  chapter,  after  their  appeal  made  unto  the  p^ope,  had 
both  gone  to  Rome,  where,  after  they  had  well  wasted  their  purses, 
they  received  at  length  their  answer,  but  paid  full  sweetly  for  it. 
a.d.  1239. 5 

At  what  time  the  canons  of  Chichester  had  elected  Robert  Pas- 
selew  to  be  their  bishop,  at  the  king's  request,  the  archbishop  with 
certain  other  bishops,  taking  part  against  the  king's  chaplain,  repelled 
him,  and  set  up  Richard  Witch.  Upon  this,  what  sending  and 
going  there  was  unto  Rome,  and  what  money  bestowed  about  the 
matter,  as  well  on  the  king's  part  as  on  the  bishop's,  read  the  story 
thereof  in  Matthew  Paris.6 


(1)  Ex  Matth.  Paris. 
(4)  Ibid.  fol.  132.  b. 


(2)  Ibid.  fol.  68. 
(5)  Ibid.  fol.  119. 


(3)  Ibid.  fol.  114. 

(6)  Ibid.  fols.  182,  184,  186. 
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Robert  Grostliead,  bishop  of  Lincoln  (of  whom  relation  was  made 

before),  having  a  great  care  how  to  bring  the  privileged  orders  of  L_ 

religious  houses  within  his  precinct  under  his  subjection  and  dis-  A.D 
cipline,  went  unto  Rome,  and  there,  with  great  labour  and  much  Jl'^L 
effusion  of  money,  as  the  story  saith,  procured  of  the  pope  a  mandate, 
whereby  all  such  religious  orders  were  commanded  to  be  under  his 
power  and  obedience.    Not  long  after,  the  monks,  who  could  soon 
weigh  down  the  bishop  with  money,  not  abiding  that,  sent  their 
factors  to  the  pope,  who,  with  their  golden  eloquence  so  persuaded 
him,  and  stirred  his  affections  in  such  sort,  that  soon  they  purchased 
to  themselves  freedom  from  their  ordinary  bishop.    Robert  Grost- 
liead having  intelligence  of  this,  made  up  to  Rome,  and  there  com- 
plaining to  the  pope,  declared  how  he  was  disappointed  and  confounded 
in  his  purpose,  contrary  to  promises  and  assurance  made  to  him 
before  ;  to  whom  Pope  Innocent,  looking  with  a  stern  countenance,  how 
made  this  answer  •  "  Brother,"  said  he,  "  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  Thou  {Jfjjjje 
hast  delivered  and  discharged  thine  own  soul.    It  hath  pleased  us  to 
show  favour  unto  them.    Is  thine  eye  evil,  for  that  I  am  good  hands. 
And  thus  was  the  bishop  sent  away  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  murmuring 
with  himself,  yet  not  so  softly,  but  that  the  pope  heard  him  say  these 
words  :  "  O  money  !  money  !  what  canst  not  thou  do  in  the  court  of  Money 
Rome?      Wherewith  the  pope  bt*ing  somewhat  pmched,  gave  this  much  at 
answer  again  :  "  O  ye  Englishmen  !  Englishmen !  of  all  men  most  The16' 
wretched  ;  for  all  your  seeking  is  how  ye  may  consume  and  devour  ]^'ston" 
one  another."1  a.d.  1250.  Robert 

It  happened  moreover  the  same  year  that  the  said  Robert  Grost-  head, 
head  excommunicated  and  deprived  one  Ranulph,  a  beneficed  person 
in  his  diocese,  being  accused  of  incontinency ;  who,  after  the  term  of 
forty  days,  refusing  to  submit  himself,  the  bishop  wrote  to  the  sheriff 
of  Rutland  to  apprehend  him  as  one  contumacious.    The  sheriff,  be- 
cause he  deferred  or  refused  so  to  do  (bearing  favour  to  the  party), 
and  being  there-for  solemnly  excommunicated  by  the  bishop,  uttered 
his  complaint  to  the  king.    Whereat  the  king  taking  great  displea- 
sure with  the  bishop  for  excommunicating  his  sheriff,  and  not  first 
making  Ins  complaint  to  him,  sendeth  forth  a  substantial  messenger, 
Master  Moneta,  such  as  he  was  sure  would  speed,  unto  Pope  Inno- 
cent ;  by  virtue  of  whose  words,  the  pope,  easy  to  be  entreated,  sendeth  Justice 
down  a  proviso  to   the  abbot  of  W estminster,  charging  that  no  byrtheled 
prelate  or  bishop  in  the  realm  of  England  should  molest  or  enter  ferity"* 
action  against  any  of  the  king's  bailiffs  or  officers,  in  such  matters  for 
as  to  the  king's  jurisdiction  appertained.    And  thus  was  the  strife  money* 
ended,  not  without  some  help  and  heap  of  English  money ;  so  that 
no  wind  of  any  controversy  here  stirred  in  England,  were  it  never  so 
small,  but  it  blew  some  profit  for  the  pope's  advantage.2  a.d.  1250. 

In  like  manner  no  little  treasure  grew  to  the  pope's  coffers  by  the  Money 
election  of  Boniface,  the  queen's  uncle,  a  Frenchman,  to  be  arch-  the^opef 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  1243,  and  of  Ethelmare,  the  queen's  Action 
brother,  to  be  bishop  of  Winchester,  against  the  wills  of  the  prior  and  of  two 
covent  there,  a.  d.  1250,  besides  many  such  other  escheats,  which  bcthtes' 
madf  England  poor,  and  the  pope  rich.  Granger*. 


M  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  fol.  2,irt. 
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EVILS  CAUSED  BY  THE  POPE^S  DISPENSATIONS, 


Henry  I  come  now  something  likewise  to  touch  briefly  of  the  pope's  dis- 
 !  pcnsations,  provisions,  exactions,  contributions,  and  extortions  in 


gland  in  this  king's  days,  for  to  discourse  all,  it  is  not  one  book 
1237-  will  hold  it. 

JJ*™e«     Simon  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  had  married  Elenor,  the  king^s 
Eienor    sister,  and  daughter  of  King  John,  who  by  report  of  stories  had  taken 
siSi^a  s  the  mantle  and  ring ;  wherefore  the  king,  and  his  brother  Richard, 
gSod™yde  ^  °^  Exeter,  were  greatly  offended  with  the  marriage.    The  earl 
the  pope  Simon  seeing  this,  made  a  hand  of  money,  and  posting  over  to  Rome, 
money,    after  he  had  talked  a  few  words  in  Pope  Innocent's  ear,  the  marriage 
Appendix.  was  good  enough ;  and  letters  were  sent  to  Otho,  the  pope's  legate 
here,  to  give  sentence  solemnly  with  the  earl.    Notwithstanding,  the 
Dominic  friars,  and  others  of  the  like  religious  fraternity,  withstood 
that  sentence  of  the  pope  stoutly,  saying,  that  the  pope's  holiness 
was  therein  deceived,  and  souls  were  in  danger;  that  Christ  was 
jealous  over  his  wife ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  in  anywise  possible 
that  a  woman  who  had  vowed  marriage  with  Christ,  could  afterwards 
marry  with  another,  &c.    a,d.  1238. 1 
what  in-     As  there  was  nothing  so  hard  in  the  wide  world,  wherewith  the 
encecom-  pope  would  not  dispense  for  money,  so,  by  the  said  dispensations, 
tie  pope's  muen  mischief  was  wrought  abroad ;  for,  by  reason  thereof,  the  people 
dispensa-  relying  upon  the  pope's  dispensation,  little  regarded  what  they  did, 
what  they  promised,  or  what  they  swore.    This  well  appeared  in 
Appendix,  the  case  of  this  King  Henry  III. ;  who,  being  as  great  an  exactor  of 
the  poor  commons  as  ever  was  any  king  before  him  or  since,  and 
thinking  thereby  to  win  the  people  sooner  to  his  devotion,  most  faith- 
fully promised  them  once  or  twice,  and  thereto  bound  himself  with  a 
solemn  oath,  both  before  the  clergy  and  laity,  to  grant  unto  them  the 
old  liberties  and  customs  as  well  of  Magna  Charta,  as  of  Charta  de 
Foresta,  perpetually  to  be  observed ;  whereupon,  a  fifteenth  was 
granted  to  the  king.    But,  after  the  payment  was  sure,  the  king 
trusting,  by  the  pope's  dispensation,  for  a  little  money,  to  be  dis- 
charged of  his  oath  and  covenant,  went  from  what  he  had  before 
promised  and  sworn. 

In  like  manner,  the  said  king,  another  time,  being  in  need  of  money, 
signed  himself  with  the  cross,  pretending  and  swearing  deeply  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  parliament,  that  he  would  himself  personally  fight 
wnfui  in  the  Holy  Land  against  the  Saracens.  But,  as  soon  as  the  money 
mail£y  was  taken,  small  care  was  had  for  performance  of  his  oath,  it  being 
th?pope<s  Pu^  n*s  head  certain  about  him,  that  he  needed  not  to  regard 
dispensa-  that  perjury,  forasmuch  as  the  pope,  for  one  or  two  hundred  pounds, 

would  quickly  discharge  him  thereof.2 
Enormi-      Out  of  the  same  corrupt  spring  of  these  popish  dispensations,  have 
■pring ich  Proceeded  also  many  other  foul  absurdities,  for  there  were  many 
from      young  men  in  those  days  who  enjoyed  benefices,  and  yet  were  not 
em*     priests ;  and  when,  by  the  procurement  of  Robert  Grosthead,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  the  said  young  men  should  be  forced,  whether  they  would 
or  not,  to  enter  orders,  they,  laying  their  purses  together,  sent  to 
Rome,  and  obtained  of  the  pope  a  dispensation  to  remain  still  as  they 
were ;  that  is,  to  have  the  fruits  of  benefices  to  find  them  at  school  or 
university,  and  yet  being  themselves  neither  ministers  to  take  charge, 

(1)  Ex  Matth.  Paris-  foL  114.  (2)  Ibid.  foi.  2/3 
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nor  yielding  any  service  for  their  profits  taken.1    Besides  innumerable  Henry 

heaps  of  enormities  more,  proceeding  from  the  pope's  dispensations,  _ 

as  dispensing  one  man  to  have  sundry  bishoprics,  encroach  on  plu-  A-  D. 
ralities  of  benefices,  making  children  parsons,  legitimatizing  bastards,  1237, 
with  other  such  things,  the  particulars  whereof,  for  brevity1  sake,  I  do 
omit  till  further  opportunity. 


THE   INTOLERABLE    OPPRESSION  OF    THE    REALM   OF  ENGLAND 
BY  THE   POPE^   EXACTIONS  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS,  AND  OTHER 
SLEIGHTS,   USED   IN  THE   TIME   OF  KING  HENRY  III. 

Although  these  emoluments,  thus  rising  daily  to  the  pope's  purse 
by  simony  and  bribery,  by  elections  and  dispensations,  might  seem 
sufficient  to  satisfy  his  greedy  appetite ;  yet  so  insatiable-  was  the 
avarice  of  that  see,  that  he,  not  yet  contented  herewith,  over  and 
besides  all  this,  sent  almost  every  year  some  legate  or  other  into 
this  realm  to  take  for  his  advantage.  Insomuch,  that  during  all  this 
king's  time,  the  realm  was  never  long  without  some  of  the  pope's 
leaguers,  with  all  violence  exacting  and  extorting  continual  provisions, 
contributions,  and  sums  of  money  to  be  levied  out  of  cells,  abbeys, 
priories,  fruits  of  benefices,  and  bishoprics,  and  also  laymen's  purses, 
to  the  miserable  impoverishing  both  of  the  clergy  and  temporalty,  as 
hereunder  followeth. 

First,  after  Pandulph,  was  sent  into  this  realm  Cardinal  Otho,  There- 
procured  by  the  king,  without  the  assent  of  his  nobles,  to  assist  him  SotSS 
in  certain  affairs  he  had  to  do.    At  receiving  of  this  legate,  great  S|atepe  s 
preparation  was  made ;  many  rich  and  precious  gifts  in  scarlet,  in  j£2^he 
plate,  in  jewels,  in  money,  and  in  palfreys,  were  given  him ;  whom 
the  king  also  himself  went  as  far  as  the  sea-side  to  receive,  bowing 
down  his  head  in  low  courtesy  to  the  cardinal's  knees ;  to  whom  also 
the  bishop  of  Winchester  for  his  part  gave,  towards  keeping  his  house, 
fifty  fat  oxen,  an  hundred  semes  of  wheat,  and  eight  great  vessels  of  Ap££dix% 
pure  wine.    This  legate,  at  his  first  coming,  beginneth  first  to  bestow 
such  benefices  as  he  found  vacant  upon  those  whom  he  brought  with  him, 
without  respect  to  whether  they  were  meet  or  unmeet.2  a.d.  1237. 

After  this,  the  pope,  hearing  how  the  nobles  and  commons  of  the 
realm  began  to  stomach  the  cardinal  for  his  excessive  procurations 
and  exactions,  sent  for  him  home ;  but  the  king,  because  he  stood  in 
fear  of  his  nobles,  and  thought  to  have  a  stay  by  the  cardinal  against 
all  occurrents,  entreated  him  to  stay  while  he  wrote  to  the  pope  to 
obtain  further  license  for  him  to  tarry ;  and  so  he  did,  not  without 
some  English  money,  ye  may  be  sure. 

In  this  mean  time  of  vacation,  Otho,  thinking  to  lose  no  time,  but  otho 
to  gather  also  some  crumbs  in  Scotland,  made  as  though  he  would  focome 
set  things  there  in  order,  which  were  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  to  be  jjjj Scot- 
reformed ;  and  so  cometh  to  the  king  of  Scots,3  being  then  in  York 
with  King  Henry,  to  have  leave  to  enter.    Unto  him  the  king  thus  The  king 
made  answer,  that  he  never  saw  to  his  remembrance,  any  pope's  legate  answer*' 
in  his  land,  neither  was  there  any  such  need  (God  be  praised)  for  t0  Wm- 
such  to  be  sent  for.    Matters  there  were  well  enough,  and  needed  no  Scotland 
help  of  his.    And  as  he  could  never  learn  either  in  the  days  of  his  never*0 

fl)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  fol.  256.  (2)  Ibid.  fol.  103.  (3)  Alexander  II.— Ed. 
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Henry  father,  or  any  his  predecessors,  that  any  such  entrance  to  any  legate 

 .  was  granted  ;  so  he,  for  his  part,  would  not  now  begin.    "  But  yet, 

A-  D«  notwithstanding,  forasmuch  as  I  hear,'1  said  he,  "  that  you  are  a  good 
i238-  man,  this  I  tell  you  before,  that  if  you  will  needs  adventure  in,  do  it 
wtthband  war%i  an(l  ta^e  need  ^°  yourself,  lest  it  happen  to  you  otherwise  than 
popes     I  would  wish ;  for  they  be  a  savage  and  unruly  people,  given  much 
legate.    ^  mur(jerj  an(j  gadding  blood,  whom  I  myself  am  scarcely  able  to 
bridle ;  so  that  if  they  fall  upon  you,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  help  you ; 
for  how  they  also  invaded  me,  and  sought  to  expel  me  from  my 
kingdom,  ye  heard  of  late.    And  therefore  I  warn  you  before,  take 
stopped    ^ieec^  Retime  wnat  y°u  think  best  to  do."    After  the  cardinal  heard 
from      the  king  speak  these  words,  he  plucked  in  his  horns,  and  durst 
Icotiand?  proceed  no  further,  but  kept  him  still  by  the  side  of  King  Henry. 
Notwithstanding,  shortly  after,  the  same  legate  coming  to  the  borders 
of  Scotland,  there  called  the  bishops  to  him,  and  so,  when  he  had  well 
filled  his  bags,  came  back  again.1 

It  was  not  long  before  license  came  from  Pope  Gregory  to  his 
legate  Otho,  for  his  longer  abode  here  in  the  realm  (as  welcome  as 
water  in  the  ship),  with  new  authority  also  to  proceed  in  the  pope's 
oppres-    affairs ;  who,  first  showing  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  his  letters  of 
the  car-    longer  tarrying,  required  of  them,  forasmuch  as  no  man,  said  he, 
dinai.     warreth  of  his  own  charges,  to  be  supported  with  new  procurations ; 
which  was,  to  have,  of  every  able  church,  four  marks ;  and  where  one 
church  was  not  able  to  reach  thereto,  that  other  churches  should  join 
withal  to  make  up  the  said  money.    Notwithstanding,  the  bishops  a 
great  while  stood  in  the  denial  thereof.2 
a.d.1238     Besides  he  assembled  together  all  the  black  monks  of  St.  Benedict's 
order,  giving  to  them  strict  orders,  which  shortly  after,  for  money,  he 
released  to  them  again.3 

Moreover,  by  the  said  Otho,  and  the  pope's  other  exactors,  with 
special  bulls  directed  down  for  the  same,  the  collation  of  benefices 
being  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  patrons,  they  were  given  to  light 
and  vile  runagates,  coming  from  Italy  and  other  places,  such  as  it 
pleased  the  pope  and  his  legate  to  bestow  them  upon  ;  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  ancient  liberty  and  right  of  the  true  patrons  thereof, 
gobies  of  Whereupon  the  earls,  and  barons,  and  nobles  of  the  realm,  addressed 
writeTo   letters  unto  Pope  Gregory  IX.  by  Sir  Robert  Twing,  knight,"  for 
&r  coiF£  redress  of  such  wrongs  and  injuries ;  who  otherwise  should  be  forced, 
benefices  ^ie^  sa*°~'  ^°  mvoca^e  the  succour  of  their  king,  who  both  was  able, 
wrested    and  was  no  less  willing,  according  to  his  duty,  they  trusted,  to  reform 
theirf     such  enormities,  and  to  defend  the  liberties  of  his  realm.    The  tenor 
hands.     0f  £ne  letters  is  to  be  read  in  Matthew  Paris.4 

Peter  Not  long  after,  a.  d.  1240,  came  a  new  precept  from  Pope 
Gregory,  by  Peter  Rubeus,  the  pope's  nuncio,  to  the  aforesaid  Otho, 
that  all  the  beneficed  clergy,  as  well  in  England  as  in  France,  should 
ficed  men:  pay  to  the  pope  the  fifth  part  of  their  revenues.  Whereupon  when 
la.Km- tne  c^ergy  made  their  complaint  to  the  king,  seeking  to  be  relieved 
p>ethe  ^  him,  the  king  answered  them,  that  he  neither  would,  nor  durst 
rifth  part  stand  against  the  pope  in  any  case;  and  so  without  all  hope  of 
or  then-    succour  }ie  sent  them  away.5    Then  were  the  archbishops,  bishops, 

(1)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  fols.  106.  123.  b.       (2)  Ibid.  fols.  123,  128,  132.      (3)  Ibid.  fols.  116,  119. 
(4)  Ibid.  fol.  128.  a.  (5)  Ibid.  fol.  132. 
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abbots,  and  prelates  of  the  church  commanded  to  assemble  together  Henry 
at  Reading,  there  to  hear  the  pope's  pleasure  and  commandment 


concerning  the  payment  of  this  fifth  part,  where,  in  the  end,  the  A.  D. 
matter  concluded  thus :  the  prelates  desired  a  further  time  to  be  12t0- 
given  them  to  advise  upon  the  matter,  and  for  that  season  the  ]Jvt^ues 
assembly  brake  up.1    Many  excuses  and  exceptions  were  alleged  by  p0pe. 
the  clergy ;  first,  that  whereas  the  money  was  gathered  to  fight  against  A.D.1240. 
the  emperor,  they  ought  not  to  contribute  their  money  contrary  to  ^h^66 
the  liberties  of  the  church.    Item,  that  forasmuch  as  they  had  paid  ^they 
a  tenth  not  long  before  unto  the  pope,  upon  condition  that  no  more  would  not 
such  payments  should  be  required  of  them,  much  less  now  the  fifth  Juteto 
part  should  be  exacted  of  them,  because  an  action  twice  done,  maketh  the  pope- 
a  custom.    Item,  that  seeing  they  had  oftentimes  to  repair  unto  the 
court  of  Rome,  if  they  should  give  this  money  against  the  emperor, 
it  would  turn  to  their  danger  when  going  through  his  land.  Item, 
that  seeing  their  king  had  many  enemies,  against  whom  they  must 
needs  relieve  the  king  with  their  money,  they  could  not  so  do  if  the 
realm  were  thus  impoverished.    All  these  excuses,  with  divers  others, 
notwithstanding,  they  were  compelled  at  length  to  conform  themselves 
to  the  pope's  good  pleasure,  through  the  example  given  by  Edmund,  /lppse%nz. 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  to  obtain  his  purpose  against  the 
monks  of  Canterbury,  with  whom  he  was  then  at  strife,  began  first  to 
yield  to  the  legates  eight  hundred  marks  for  his  part,  whereby  the 
rest  also  were  fain  to  follow  after.2 

Furthermore,  the  same  year,  the  pope  agreed  with  the  people  of  Three 
Rome,  that  if  they  would  aid  him  against  Frederic  the  emperor,  cMidren 
whatever  benefices  were  to  be  given  in  England,  the  same  should  be  pfa^f2 
at  their  arbitrement  to  be  bestowed  upon  their  children.    Where-  benefices 
upon  commandment  was  sent  to  the  aforesaid  Edmund,  archbishop,  iand"g~ 
and  to  the  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Sarum,  that  all  the  collations  of 
benefices  within  the  realm  should  be  suspended,  till  provision  were  arch-Und' 
made  for  three  hundred  children  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  to  be  first  Jj}8£°Jjter. 
served.    Upon  this  so  miserable  request,  the  said  Edmund,  arch-  bury, 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  for  sorrow  to  see  the  church  so  oppressed,  exile, 
departed  the  realm,  and  so  continuing  in  France,  died  at  Pontigny.3 
This  Edmund  was  afterwards  made  a  saint,  and  canonized  by  pope  canon- 
Innocent  IV. 

This  done,  Peter  Rubeus,  the  pope's  nuncio,  and  Ruffinus,  went 
into  Scotland,  from  whence  they  brought  with  them  three  thousand 
pounds  for  the  pope's  use  about  All-hallow-tide  the  same  year.    At  Twenty 
that  time,  moreover,  cometh  another  harpy  from  the  pope  to  Romans 
England,  named  Mumelius,  bringing  with  him  three  and  twenty  Jj^gj" 
Romans  here  into  the  realm  to  be  beneficed.    Thus,  what  by  the  jjjj^tj  J 
king  on  the  one  side,  and  what  by  the  Cardinal  Otho,  Peter  Rubeus,  en%*\ 
Ruffinus,  and  Mumelius,  on  the  other  side,  poor  England  was  in  a  *' 
wretched  case.4 

Another  pretty  practice  of  the  pope  to  prowl  for  money,  was  this : 
the  aforesaid  Peter  Rubeus,  coming  into  religious  houses  and  into 
their  chapters,  caused  them  to  contribute  to  the  pope's  holiness,  by 
the  example  of  this  bishop  and  that  abbot,  pretending  that  he  and  he, 
of  their  own  voluntary  devotion,  had  given  so  much  and  so  much, 

(1)  Matth.  Paris,  fol.  122.      (2)  Ibid.  fols.  132,  136.      (3)  Ibid.  fol.  134.  b.      (4)  Ibid.  fol.  137 
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iienry  and  so  seduced  them.1    Also  the  pope  craftily  suborned  certain  friars, 
authorized  with  full  indulgence,  that  whosoever  had  vowed  to  fight  in 


A.  D.  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  disposed  to  be  released  of  his  vow,  needed 
1241  •  noc  to  repair  to  Rome  for  absolution,  but  paying  so  much  money  as 
pe  pope  }nS  charges  would  come  to  in  going  thither,  he,  resorting  to  the  said 

for  money  0.  •   i     i  mi        i  1A   A  ° 

reieaseth.  friars,  might  be  assoiled  at  home.    a.d.  1^40. 

tiaSof  *Now  all  these  troubles  laid  together,  were  enough  to  vex  the 
vows  meekest  prince  in  the  world,  besides  which,  by  way  of  access  to  the 
king's  molestation,  he  had  much  ado  with  the  prelates  and  clergy  of 
his  realm,  who  were  always  tampering  with  his  title,  especially  in  their 
assemblies  and  councils ;  to  whom  the  king,  to  restrain  them  from 
that  presumption,  did  both  send  and  write,  as  appeareth  by  the 
evidence  of  record,  commencing,  "  Rex  misit  Galfridum  de  Langley,"2 
&c.  That  is,  the  king  sent  Geoffry  Langley  to  the  archbishop  of 
York  and  to  other  bishops  purposed  to  meet  at  Oxford,  to  appeal  for 
him,  lest,  in  the  said  council  there  called,  they  should  presume  to 
ordain  something  against  his  crown  and  dignity.  This  was  done 
a.d.  1241. 3  *  In  the  same  year  came  a  commandment  apostolical  to 
the  house  of  Peterborough,  that  they,  at  the  pope's  contemplation, 
must  needs  grant  him  some  benefice  lying  in  their  donation,  the  fruits 
whereof  were  worth  at  least  an  hundred  pounds,  and  if  it  were  more 
it  should  be  the  better  welcome ;  so  that  they  should  be  as  the 
farmers,  and  he  to  receive  the  profits.  In  fine,  the  covent  excused 
themselves  by  the  abbot  being  then  not  at  home.  The  abbot,  when 
he  came  home,  excused  himself  by  the  king  being  the  patron  and 
founder  of  the  house.  The  king  being  grieved  with  the  unreasonable 
ravening  of  these  Romanists,  utterly  forbade  any  such  example  to  be 
ofbpeter-  given.4  But  what  happened?  The  abbot,  being  for  this  accused  to 
borough  the  pope  by  one  of  the  legates,  and  coming  up  about  four  years  after, 

thrust  out         r  r.  * 7  T       °       '  °     r  J  ' 

of  the  m  the  time  of  Jrope  Innocent,  to  the  council  of  Lyons,  was  so  rated 
courtS     and  reviled,  and  so  shamefully  thrust  out  of  the  pope's  court,  that  for 

sorrow  he  fell  sick  upon  the  same,  and  there  died.5 
The  ob-       In  the  time  of  this  council  of  Lyons,  pope  Innocent  IV.,  foras- 
of  king    mucn  as  the  instrument  or  obligation,  whereby  the  realm  of  England 
tribute  to  st°°d  tributary  to  the  pope,  was  thought  to  be  burned  in  the  pope's 
the  pope  chamber  a  little  before,  brought  forth  either  the  same,  or  another 
bn™e?'    chart  like  unto  it ;  whereunto  he  straitly  charged  and  commanded 
Appendix.  everv  English  bishop  there  present  at  the  council,  severally  to  set  his 
hand  and  seal.    This  unreasonable  petition  of  the  pope,  albeit  it 
went  sore  against  the  hearts  of  the  bishops,  yet  (see  in  what  miserable 
subjection  the  pope  had  all  the  bishops  under  him)  none  of  them 
The       durst  otherwise  do,  but  accomplish  the  pope's  request  therein,  both 
EngiaPnd°f  to  their  own  shame,  and  with  prejudice  to  the  public  freedom  of  the 
halidseir  reami-    Amongst  which  bishops,  the  longest  that  held  out,  and  last 
and  seals  that  put  to  his  seal,  was  the  bishop  of  London.    This  act,  when  the 
^pe's     king  and  the  nobility  understood,  they  were  mightily  and  worthily 
therewithal  offended.6   a.d.  1245. 

After  that  time  Cardinal  Otho  was  sent  for  by  pope  Gregory  in 
all  haste  to  come  to  the  general  council ;  two  others  in  his  room 


(1)  Matth.  Paris,  p.  134.  (2)  Turris  T.ond. 

(8)  The  passage  in  asterisks  is  not  found  in  the  Editions  previous  to  15PG. 

(*)  Kx  Matth.  Paris,  fol.  143.  to)  Ibid.  fol.  184.  (6)  Ibid.  fo'.  192. 
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here  remained,  whose  names  were  Peter  Rubeus  and  Petrus  de  Su-  Henry 

pino.   Of  whom  the  former,  bearing  himself  for  the  pope's  kinsman,   L. 

brov.ght  out  his  bills  and  bulls  under  the  pope's  authority,  to  such  an  A.D. 
abb(  t,  or  to  such  a  prior,  or  to  such  and  such  a  bishop,  and  so  1244 
extorted  from  them  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver.    The  other,  A  th™- 

,o  •it        t     i      i  1  in  l     sand  live 

to  wit,  Petrus  de  Supmo,  sailed  to  Irelana,  from  whence  lie  brought  hundred 
with  him  a  thousand  and  five  hundred  marks  for  the  pope's  use,  Sought 
a.d.  1241. 1    All  which  money  notwithstanding,  gotten  by  both  the  JJ^iand 
collectors,  in  the  carriage  of  it  up  to  Rome,  about  the  death  of  pope  for  the 
Gregory,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Frederic,  the  emperor ;  who  caused  it  pope 
to  be  restored,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  to  those  from  whom  it  was  taken.2 

After  these  came  in  Master  Martin,  a  new  merchant  from  the  Another 
new  pope  Innocent  IV.  (a.  d.  1244)  armed  with  full  power  to  ™^n" 
suspend  all  prelates  in  England  from  giving  benefices,  till  the  the  pope's 
pope's  kinsmen  were  first  preferred ;  neither  would  he  take  the  a°d.1l244. 
fruits  of  any  benefice,  unless  it  were  above  the  value  of  thirty 
marks.     At  his  first  coming,  he  required  prelates,  and  especially 
religious  houses,  to  furnish  him  with  horses  and  palfreys,  such  as 
were  convenient  for  the  pope's  especial  chaplain  and  legate  to  sit 
upon ;  also  with  plate,  raiment,  provision  for  his  kitchen  and  cellar, 
&c. ;  and  such  as  refused,  or  made  excuses,  he  suspended^  as  the 
abbot  of  Malmesbury,  and  the  prior  of  Merton.    All  prebends  that  His  ex- 
were  void  he  sought  out  and  reserved  for  the  pope's  behoof ;  among  upon  the 
which  was  the  golden  prebend  of  Sarum,  belonging  to  the  prsecentor  EngfancL 
of  the  choir,  whom  he  preferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath,  and  so  Ap^eldix 
seized  upon  the  prebend,  being  void,  against  the  wills  both  of  the 
bishop  and  the  chapter.3    Moreover,  he  brought  with  him  blanks  in 
paper  and  parchment,  signed  in  the  pope's  chamber  with  his  stamp 
and  seal ;  wherein  he  might  afterward  write  to  whom,  and  what  he 
would,4  requiring,  furthermore,  of  the  king,  in  the  pope's  behalf,  to  contribu- 
help  his  holiness  with  a  contribution  to  be  taxed  amongst  his  clergy,  Jhousand 
of  at  least  ten  thousand  marks ; 5  and,  to  the  end  that  the  pope  ™rks  f°r 
might  win  the  king  sooner  to  his  devotion,  he  writeth  in  the  king's  The  pope 
behalf  to  the  nobles  and  commons  of  the  realm,  that  they  should  not  hoMeth 
fail,  upon  pain  of  his  great  curse,  to  confer  such  subsidy  of  money  to  Jjjji1^ 
the  assistance  of  the  king,  as  he  then  had  demanded  of  them  ;  but  the  king 
they  stood  stiff  in  not  granting  it  him.  how'with 

While  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  pope  thus  made  no  end  in  J™ma 
gathering  riches  and  goods  together  in  England  ;  the  nobles  and  tion  given 
barons,  with  the  community  as  well  of  the  clergy  as  the  laity,  j^g6 
weighing  the  miserable  state  of  the  realm,  and  particularly  of  the  touching 

ill        i  r>      i  •  i  •  i     i    i"i  if      i  theinsup- 

cnur  :n,  the  clergy  of  which  now  neither  had  liberty  left  them  to  portable 
choo  e  their  own  ministers,  nor  yet  could  enjoy  their  own  livings,  sEfthe 
laid  cheir  heads  together,  and  so  exhibited  an  earnest  intimation  to  ^pope, 
the  king ;  beseeching  him  to  consider  the  pitiful  affliction  and 
oppression  of  his  subjects  under  the  pope's  extortion,  living  in  more 
thraldom  than  ever  did  the  people  of  Israel  under  Pharaoh.  Where- 
upon, the  king  beginning  at  last  to  look  up,  and  to  consider  the 
injuries  and  wrongs  received  in  his  realm,  through  the  avarice  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  directeth  to  pope  Innocent  IV.  the  following  letter. 


(1)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  fol.  247  .b. 
(4)  Ibid.  fol.  178.  b. 


(2)  Ibid.  fol.  151. 
(5)  Ibid. 


[i)  Ibid.  fois.  lo7,  180. 
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Hiu^  King  Henry's  Letter  to  Pope  Innocent  IV.1 


Appendix. 


A.  D.  To  the  most  holy  father  in  Christ,  and  lord  Innocent,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
1244.  chief  bishop:  Henry,  by  the  same  grace,  king  of  England,  &c,  greeting  and 
Thekin~  hissings  °f  n's  blessed  feet.  The  more  devont  and  obsequious  the  son  showeth 
offerethto  himself  in  obeying  the  father's  will,  the  more  favour  and  supportation  doth  he 
kiss  the  deserve  to  find  again  at  his  father's  hands.  This  therefore  I  write,  for  that 
feeT S  whereas  both  we  and  our  realm  have  ever  and  in  all  things  been,  hitherto,  at  thfc 
devotion  and  commandment  of  your  fatherhood;  and  that,  although  in  some 
caused  by  certain  affairs  of  ours  and  of  our  kingdom,  we  have  found  your  fatherly  favour 
the  pope  and  grace  sometimes  propitious  unto  us,  yet  in  some  things  again,  as  in  pro- 
realm  of  vlslons  given  and  granted  to  your  clerks  of  foreign  nations,  both  we  and  our 
England,  kingdom  have  felt  no  small  detriment;  by  reason  of  which  provisions,  the 
church  of  England  is  so  sore  charged  and  burdened,  that  not  only  the  patrons 
of  churches,  to  whom  the  donations  thereof  do  appertain,  are  defrauded  of  their 
right,  but  also  many  other  good  works  of  charity  thereby  do  decay,  for  that 
such  benefices  as  have  been  mercifully  bestowed  upon  religious  houses  to  their 
sustentation,  are  now  wasted  and  consumed,  by  your  provisions. 

Wherefore,  forasmuch  as  your  see  apostolic  ought  to  be  favourable  to  all  that 
be  petitioners  to  the  same,  so  that  no  person  be  wronged  in  that  which  is  his 
right,  we  thought  therefore  to  be  suitors  to  your  fatherhood,  most  humbly 
beseeching  your  holiness,  that  you  will  desist  and  surcease  for  a  time  from  such 
provisions  to  be  exacted.  In  the  mean  season,  may  it  please  your  fatherhood, 
we  beseech  you,  that  our  laws  and  liberties  (which  you  may  rightly  repute  none 
other  but  your  own)  you  wi  1  receive  to  your  tuition,  to  be  preserved  whole  and 
sound,  nor  to  suffer  the  san  e,  by  any  sinister  suggestion  in  your  court,  to  be 
violated  and  infringed.  Nei  her  let  your  holiness  be  any  whit  moved  there-for 
with  us,  if,  in  some  such  cases  as  these  be,  we  do  or  shall  hereafter  resist  the  tenor 
of  your  commandments  ;  foi  ismuch  as  the  complaints  of  those  who  daily  call 
upon  us,  do  necessarily  enfon  e  us  thereunto  ;  who  ought,  by  the  charge  of  this 
our  office  and  kingly  dignity  c*.  mmitted  to  us  of  Almighty  God,  to  foresee  that 
no  man,  in  that  which  is  his  rig\t,  be  injured,  but  truly  to  minister  justice  to 
every  one,  in  that  which  duly  tc  him  appertaineth. — This  letter  wau  sent  the 
eight  and  twentieth  year  of  the  king's  reign.2 

A  man  would  think  that  this  so  gentle  and  obedient  letter  of  the 
king  to  the  pope,  would  have  wrought  some  good  effect  in  Pas  apo- 
stolical breast,  to  withdraw  his  provisions,  and  to  have  tendered  the 
king's  so  reasonable  and  honest  request :  but,  how  little  all  this 
prevailed  to  stop  his  insatiable  greediness  and  intolerable  extortions 
and  oppressions,  the  sequel  well  declareth.   For,  besides  that  shortly 
Appendix,  after  the  pope  sent  Master  Martin  with  blanks,  being  bulled  for  con- 
tribution of  ten  thousand  marks,  in  all  haste  to  be  paid  also,  even 
immediately  upon  the  receiving  of  this  letter — *  it  followeth  in  mine 
author,  that  the  said  pope  Innocent  IV.,  after  all  this  great  sub- 
mission of  the  king,  and  such  manifold  benefits  and  payments  yearly 
out  of  this  realm  received,  was  not  ashamed  to  take  of  David,  prince 
of  North  Wales,  five  hundred  marks  a  year,  to  set  him  against  the 
The  pope  king  of  England,  exempting  him  from  his  fealty  and  obedience  due 
weffh-    to  nis  own  neoe  l°rd  and  king,  to  whom  both  he  and  all  other 
men       Welshmen  had  sworn  subjection  before,  as  by  the  seals  and  obliga- 
te king  tions  as  well  of  that  David  himself,  as  of  other  Welsh  lords,  in  thi* 
i°andng    behalf  doth  appear.4 

In  the  mean  while  Master  Martin  did  not  let  sleep  his  business,  ir 
making  up  his  market  for  the  pope's  money  of  ten  thousand  marks, 
but  was  still  calling  upon  the  prelates  and  clergy,  who,  first  excusing 

(1)  "  Sanctissimo  In  Christo  patri,  ac  Domino  Innocentio,  Dei  gratia  suran  pontifici :  Henricus 
eadem  gratia  rex  AngHae,  &rc,  salutem  et  pedum  oncula  beatorum,"  &c. 

(2)  Ej*  Mam*  Parfs  To;  171  (<KS  !Wd  <4)  k»irt. 
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themselves  by  the  absence  of  the  king  and  the  archbishop  of  Canter-  Het>r$ 
bury,  afterwards  being  called  again  by  new  letters,  made  their  answer 


by  the  dean  of  Paul's,  their  prolocutor  : —  A-  D- 

First,  That  the  poverty  of  the  realm  would  not  suffer  them  to  1244' 
consent  thereto. 

Item,  Whereas  they  had  given  before  a  contribution  to  cardinal  Excuses 
Otho,  for  paying  the  pope's  debts,  and  knew  the  said  money  to  be  sons™*' 
employed  to  no  such  end  as  it  was  demanded  for,  more  cause  they  JgjjJJjJ^ 
had  now  to  misdoubt,  lest  this  contribution  in  his  hands,  who  was  Hons, 
a  much  inferior  messenger  than  the  cardinal,  would  come  to  the  same 
or  a  worse  effect. 

Item,  If  they  should  now  agree  to  a  new  contribution,  they  feared 
lest  it  would  grow  to  a  custom,  seeing  that  one  action  twice  done 
maketh  a  custom. 

Item,  Forasmuch  as  a  general  council  is  shortly  looked  for,  where  Appends. 
every  prelate  of  the  realm  must  needs  bestow  both  his  travel  and 
expenses,  and  also  his  presence,  to  the  pope,  if  the  prelates  now 
should  be  bound  to  this  tax,  they  would  not  be  able  to  abide  this 
burden. 

Item,  Seeing  it  is  alleged,  that  the  mother  church  of  Rome  is  so 
far  in  debt,  reason  and  right  it  were,  that  the  mother  so  oppressed 
should  be  sustained  by  all  her  devout  children  meeting  together  in 
the  general  council ;  as  by  help  of  many,  more  relief  might  come 
than  by  one  nation  alone. 

Lastly,  They  alleged,  that  for  fear  of  the  emperor  and  his  threat- 
ening, they  durst  not  consent  to  the  said  contribution. 

While  these  things  were  thus  in  talk  between  the  pope's  priests 
and  the  clergy  of  England,  cometh  in  John  Mariscal  and  other 
messengers  from  the  king,  commanding,  in  the  king's  name,  that  no 
bishop,  that  held  his  baronage  of  the  king,  should  infief  his  lay  fee 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  which  they  owed  only  to  him.1 

Not  long  after  this  (a.d.  1245),  the  whole  nobility  of  the  realm,  An  in. 
by  general  consent,  and  not  without  the  king's  knowledge  also,  caused  Eon" 
an  injunction  to  be  laid  on  all  the  ports  by  the  sea-side,  that  no  JJjJJj^ 
messenger  with  the  pope's  letters  and  bulls  from  Rome,  should  be  land,  to 
permitted  to  enter  the  realm ;  whereupon,  some  were  taken  at  Dover,  poke's*5 
and  there  stayed.     Notwithstanding,  when  complaint  thereof  was  ye"®™1 
brought  to  the  king  by  Master  Martin,  the  pope's  legate,  there  was  would  not 
no  remedy  but  the  king  must  needs  cause  these  letters  to  be  restored 
again,  and  executed  to  the  full  effect.2 

Then  the  king,  upon  advice,  caused  a  view  to  be  taken  through  sixty 
every  shire  in  England,  to  what  sum  the  whole  revenues  of  the  Sarks"3 
Romans  and  ItaUans  amounted,  which,  by  the  pope's  authority,  jJJJjj*^ 
went  out  of  England :  the  whole  sum  whereof  was  found  yearly  to  of  Eng- 
be  threescore  thousand  marks,  to  the  which  sum  the  revenues  of  the  the  pope 
whole  crown  of  England  did  not  extend.3  SS£? 

The  nobles,  then,  understanding  the  miserable  oppression  of  clerks, 
the  realm,  and  being  assembled  together  at  Dunstable  for  certain 
causes,  sent  one  Fulco,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nobility,  unto 
Master  Martin,  the  pope's  merchant,  with  this  message :  That  he, 
without  delay,  upon  the  same  warning,  should  prepare  himself  to  be 

(1)  Matth.  Paris,  fol  129.  (2)  Ibid.  foL  1£3  (3)  Ibid.  fai.  185.  a. 
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king  an 
the  king 
of  Eng- 
land. 


Heya  gone  out  of  the  realm,  under  pain  of  being  cut  all  to  pieces.   At  which 

 ! —  message  the  legate  being  sore  aghast,  went  straight  to  the  king,  to 

1245    know  whether  his  consent  was  to  the  same  or  not.    Of  whom  when 

 —  he  found  little  better  comfort,  he  took  his  leave  of  the  king,  who 

bade  him  adieu  in  the  devil's  name,  saith  Matthew  Paris,  and  thus 
was  the  realm  rid  of  Master  Martin.1    a.d.  1245. 

As  soon  as  pope  Innocent  IV.  had  hereof  intelligence  by  the 
complaint  of  his  legate,  he  was  in  a  mighty  rage ;  and  furthermore, 
remembering  how  the  French  king  and  the  king  of  Arragon,  not 
The  proud  long  before,  had  denied  him  entrance  into  their  land,  and  being, 
thepope  therefore,  in  displeasure  with  them  likewise,  he  began  in  great  anger 
against    to  knit  his  brows,  and  said,  "It  is  best  that  we  fall  in  agreement 
French  ^  with  our  prince,  whereby  we  may  the  sooner  bring  under  these  little 
petty  kings  (istos  regulos),  and  so  the  great  dragon  being  pacified, 
these  little  serpents  we  shall  handle  at  our  own  pleasure  as  we 
list;' 

Immediately  after  this  followed  the  general  council  of  Lyons,  to 
which  the  lords  and  states  of  the  realm,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Appendix,  commonalty,  sent  two  bills  ;  one  containing  a  general  supplication 
to  the  pope  and  the  council ;  the  other,  with  the  articles  of  such 
grievances  as  they  desired  to  be  redressed,  whereof  relation  is  made 
sufficiently  before.  The  other  bill  of  the  supplication,  because  it  is 
not  before  expressed,  I  thought  here  to  exhibit  for  two  causes  :  First, 
that  men,  now  in  these  days,  may  see  the  pitiful  blindness  of  those 
ignorant  days,  wherein  our  English  nation  here  did  so  blindly  humble 
themselves  and  stand  on  courtesy  to  the  pope,  whom  rather  they 
should  have  shaken  off,  as  the  Grecians  did.  Secondly,  that  the  pride 
of  the  pope  might  the  better  appear  in  its  true  colours,  who  so  dis- 
dainfully rejected  the  humble  suit  of  our  lords  and  nobles,  when  they 
had  much  more  cause  rather  to  disdain  and  stamp  him  under  their 
feet.    The  tenor  of  the  supplication  was  this. 

Appendix.  The  Copy  of  the  Supplication  written  in  the  names  of  all  the  Nobles 
and  Commons  of  England,  to  Pope  Innocent  IV.  in  the  General 
Council  at  Lyons,  a.d.  1245. 

To  the  reverend  father  in  Christ,  Pope  Innocent,  chief  bishop ;  the  nobles, 
with  the  whole  commonalty  of  the  realm  of  England,  send  commendation, 
with  kissing  of  his  blessed  feet. 

Our  mother,  the  church  of  Rome,  we  love  with  all  our  hearts,  as  our  duty- 
is,  and  covet  the  increase  of  her  honour  with  as  much  affection  as  we  may,  as 
to  whom  we  ought  always  to  fly  for  refuge,  whereby  the  grief  lying  upon  the 
child,  may  find  comfort  at  the  mother's  hand;  which  succour  the  mother  is 
bound  so  much  the  rather  to  impart  to  her  child,  how  much  more  kind  and 
beneficial  she  fmdeth  him  in  relieving  her  necessity.  Neither  is  it  to  the  said 
our  mother  unknown,  how  beneficial  and  bountiful  a  giver  the  realm  of  England 
hath  been  now  of  long  time  for  the  more  amplifying  of  her  exaltation,  as 
appeared  by  our  yearly  subsidy,  which  we  term  by  the  name  of  Peter-pence. 
Now  the  said  church,  not  contented  with  tins  yearly  subsidy,  hath  sent  divers 
legates  for  other  contributions,  at  divers  and  sundry  times,  to  be  taxed  and 
levied  out  of  the  same  realm  :  all  which  contributions  and  taxes,  notwith- 
stiUous    standing,  have  been  lovingly  and  liberally  granted. 

founding  Furthermore,  neither  is  it  unknown  to  your  fatherhood,  how  our  forefathers, 
of  monas-  \fce  g00(j  catholics,  both  loving  and  fearing  their  Maker,  for  the  soul's  health 
England,  as  well  of  themselves,  as  of  their  progenitors  and  successors  also,  have  founded 

'1)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  fol.  185.  b. 
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monasteries,  and  largely  have  endowed  the  same,  both  with  their  own  proper  Hen-y 
lan  Is,  and  also  with  patronages  of  benefices,  whereby  such  religious  persons,  111 
professing  the  first  and  chief  est  perfection  of  holy  religion  in  their  monasteries,    ^  ^ 
might  with  more  peace  and  tranquillity  occupy  themselves  devoutly  in  God's  2245 

service,  as  to  the  order  appertained  :  and  also  the  clerks,  presented  by  them  to   1_ 

their  benefices,  might  sustain  the  other  exterior  labours  for  them  in  that  second 
order  of  religion,  and  so  discharge  and  defend  them  from  all  hazards  :  so  that 
the  said  religious  monasteries  cannot  be  defrauded  of  those  their  patronages  and 
collations  of  benefices,  but  the  same  must  touch  us  also  very  near,  and  work 
intolerable  grief  unto  our  hearts. 

And  now  see,  we  beseech  you,  which  is  lamentable  to  behold,  what  injuries  injuries 
we  sustain  by  you  and  your  predecessors,  who,  not  considering  those  our  sub-  jjec^ed 
sidies  and  contributions  above  remembered,  do  suffer  also  yoUr  Italians  and  p0pe. 
foreigners,  who  be  out  of  number,  to  be  possessed  of  our  churches  and  benefices  Benefices 
in  England,  pertaining  to  the  right  and  patronage  of  those  monasteries  afore-  wickedly 
said  :  which  foreigners,  neither  defending  the  said  religious  persons  whom  they  f^yto 
Ought  to  see  to,  nor  yet  having  the  language,  whereby  they  may  instruct  the  Italians, 
flock,  take  no  regard  of  their  souls,  but  utterly  leave  them  of  wild  wolves  to  be 
devoured.    Wherefore,  it  may  truly  be  said  of  them,  that  they  are  not  good 
shepherds,  whereas  they  neither  know  their  sheep,  nor  do  the  sheep  know  the 
voice  of  their  shepherds ;  neither  do  they  keep  any  hospitality,  but  only  take 
up  the  rents  of  those  benefices,  carrying  them  out  of  the  realm,  wherewith  our 
brethren,  our  nephews,  and  our  kinsfolks,  might  be  sustained,  who  could  and 
would  dwell  upon  them,  and  employ  such  exercises  of  mercy  and  hospitality  as 
their  duty  required,  of  whom  a  great  number  now  for  mere  necessity  are  lay- 
men, and  fain  to  fly  out  of  the  realm. 

And  now,  to  the  intent  more  fully  to  certify  you  of  the  truth,  ye  shall  under-  Three- 
stand  that  the  said  Italians  and  strangers,  receiving  of  yearly  rents  out  of  ^°uesand 
England  not  so  little  as  threescore  thousand  marks  a  year,  besides  other  avails  marks" 
and  excises  deducted,  do  reap  in  the  said  our  kingdom  of  England  more  emolu-  yearly 
ments  of  mere  rents  than  doth  the  king  himself,  being  both  tutor  of  the  church,  f^nans 
and  governor  of  the  land.  out  of  the 

Furthermore,  whereas  at  the  first  creation  of  your  papacy  we  were  in  good  church  01 
hope,  and  yet  are,  that  by  means  of  your  fatherly  goodness  we  should  enjoy  our  ^t"^n1sd' 
franchises  and  free  collation  of  our  benefices  and  donatives,  to  be  reduced  again  reCeived 
to  the  former  state ;  now  cometh  another  grievance  which  we  cannot  but  signify  more  in 
unto  you,  pressing  us  above  measure,  which  we  receive  by  Master  Martin ,  0f^^g^ 
who,  entering  late  into  our  land  without  leave  of  our  king,  with  greater  power  rents, 
than  ever  was  seen  before  in  any  legate,  although  he  beareth  not  the  state  and  ^^.fa^s 
show  of  a  legate,  yet  he  hath  doubled  the  doings  of  a  legate,  charging  us  every  CroWnlg 
day  with  new  mandates,  and  so  most  extremely  hath  oppressed  us  :  First,  in  Detest- 
bestowing  and  giving  away  our  benefices,  if  any  were  above  thirty  marks,  as  able  deal- 
soon  as  they  were  vacant,  to  Italian  persons.    Secondly,  after  the  decease  of  the  the  pope's 
said  Italians,  unknown  to  the  patrons,  he  hath  intruded  other  Italians  therein,  legate  in 
whereby  the  true  patrons  have  been  spoiled  and  defrauded  of  their  right.  England. 
Thirdly,  the  said  Master  Martinus  yet  also  ceaseth  not  to  assign  and  confer  such 
benefices  still  to  the  like  persons ;  and  some  he  reserveth  to  the  donation  of  the 
apostolic  see ;  and  extorteth,  moreover,  from  religious  houses,  immoderate 
pensions,  excommunicating  and  interdicting  whosoever  dare  gain-stand  him. 

Wherefore,  forasmuch  as  the  said  Master  Martin  hath  so  far  extended  his  Com- 
jurisdiction,  to  the  great  perturbation  of  the  whole  realm,  and  no  less  derogation 
to  our  king's  privilege,  to  whom  it  hath  been  fully  granted,  by  the  see  apostolic,  legate, 
that  no  legate  should  have  to  do  in  his  land,  but  such  as  he  by  special  letters 
did  send  for :  with  most  humble  devotion  we  beseech  you,  that  as  a  good  father 
will  always  be  ready  to  support  his  child,  so  your  fatherhood  will  reach  forth 
your  hand  of  compassion  to  relieve  us,  your  humble  children,  from  these  grievous 
oppressions. 

And,  although  our  lord  and  king,  being  a  catholic  prince,  and  wholly  given 
to  his  devotions,  and  to  the  service  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  so  that  he  respecteth 
not  the  health  of  his  own  body,  will  fear  and  reverence  the  see  apostolic  ; 
and,  as  a  devout  son  of  the  church  of  Rome,  desireth  nothing  more  than  to 
advance  the  estate  and  honour  of  the  same :  yet,  we  who  travail  in  his  affairs, 
bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  and  whose  duty,  together  with  him,  is 
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Henry  to  tender  the  preservation  of  the  public  wealth,  neither  can  patiently  suffer  such 

In-  oppressions,  so  detestable  to  God  and  man,  and  grievances  intolerable,  neither 

A.  D.  by  God's  grace  will  suffer  them,  through  the  means  of  your  godly  remedy 

1245.  which  we  well  hope  and  trust  of  you  speedily  to  obtain.    And  thus  may  it 

 please  your  fatherhood,  we  beseech  you  to  accept  this  our  supplication,  who  in 

words  of  so  doing  s^aH  worthily  deserve  of  all  the  lords  and  nobles,  with  the  whole  com- 

the  lords  monalty  of  the  realm  of  England,  condign  and  special  thanks  accordingly. 

tothe  a.  d.  1245.1 

pope. 

Appendix.  This  supplication  being  sent  by  the  hands  of  Sir  R.  Bygot,  Knight, 
and  W.  de  Powick,  Esquire,  Henry  de,  la  Mare,  with  other  knights 
and  gentlemen,  after  it  was  there  opened  and  read,  pope  Innocent, 
first  keeping  silence,  deferred  to  make  answer  thereunto,  making 
haste  to  proceed  in  his  detestable  excommunication  and  curse  against 
the  good  emperor  Frederic.  Which  curse  being  done,  and  the  Eng- 
lish ambassadors  waiting  still  for  their  answer,  the  pope  told  them 
flatly  they  should  not  have  their  request  fulfilled.  At  this  thf 
Englishmen,  departing  in  great  anger,  swore,  with  terrible  oaths, 
that  they  would  never  more  suffer  any  tribute,  or  fruits  of  any 
benefices  (speaking  of  those  whereof  the  noblemen  were  patrons^ 
to  be  paid  to  that  insatiable  and  greedy  court  of  Rome,  worthy  to 
be  detested  in  all  worlds.2 
The  pope  The  pope,  hearing  these  words,  albeit  making  them  no  answer, 
with'ing-  thought  to  watch  his  time,  and  did.  First,  incontinently  upon  the 
The'      same,  during  the  said  council,  he  caused  every  bishop  of  England  to 

ofEnT    Put  ^s  ^an(^  anc*  sea^  to  ^e  °k%ati°n  made  by  king  John  for  the 
land  set   pope's  tribute,  as  is  above  specified ;   threatening,  moreover,  and 
saying,  that  if  he  had  once  brought  down  the  emperor  Frederic, 
s  he  would  bridle  the  insolent  pride  of  England  well  enough. 

*3But  here,  by  occasion  of  this  council  at  Lyons,  that  the  reader 
may  see  upon  what  slippery  uncertainty  and  variableness  the  state  of 
the  king  did  depend ;  it  is  material  here  to  interlace  the  form  of  a  letter, 
sent  by  Henry  III.  to  the  prelates  of  his  land,  before  they  were 
transported  over  sea  to  Lyons ;  wherein  may  be  gathered,  that  the 
king  doubted  they  would  be  shoving  and  heaving  at  his  royalty,  and, 
therefore,  directed  these  letters  unto  them,  otherwise  to  prepare  their 
affections, — the  tenor  whereof  followeth 

Charge  to  the  Prelates  of  England  about  to  assemble  in  the  Council 
at  Lyons,  that  they  should  ordain  nothing  to  their  King's  preju- 
dice. 

The  king  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  to  all  other  prelates  of  his  Ian' 
of  England,  appointed  to  meet  at  a  council  at  Lyons,  greeting :  you  are,  as  you 
know,  bound  unto  us  by  oath,  whereby  you  ought  to  keep  all  the  fealty  that  you 
can  unto  us,  in  all  things  concerning  our  royal  dignity  and  crown.  Wherefore 
we  command  you,  upon  the  fealty  and  allegiance  wherein  you  are  firmly  bound 
unto  us,  enjoining  that  you  do  your  uttermost  endeavour,  as  well  to  get  as  to 
keep,  and  also  to  defend  the  right  of  us  and  our  kingdom ;  and  that  neither  to 
the  prejudice  of  us,  nor  of  the  same  kingdom,  nor  yet  against  us  or  our  rights, 
which  our  predecessors  and  we,  by  ancient  and  approved  custom,  have  used, 
you  presume  to  procure  or  attempt  any  thing  in  your  council  at  Lyons :  nor 

(i)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  fol.  188.  (2)  Ibid.  fol.  193. 

(3)  This  passage  in  single  asterisks  is  not  found  in  the  editions  which  were  published  previous  to 
a.  D.  1596. 

(4)  "  Rex  archiepiseopis,  episcopis,  et  omnibus  aliis  praelatis  terras  suae  Anglias,  conventuris 
concilium  I.ugdunense,  salutem     Vinculo  juramenti  nobis  (ut  nostisl  adstricti,"  &c. 
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tribute. 
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that  you  give  assent  to  any  that  shall  procure  or  ordain  ought  in  this  case,  upon  Henry 

your  oath  aforesaid,  and  the  loss  of  your  temporalities,  which  you  hold  of  us.  UI- 

Wherefore,  in  this  behalf,  so  behave  yourselves,  that  for  your  good  dealing  and  \  \) 

virtue  of  thankfulness,  we  may  rather  specially  commend  you,  than  for  the  1246 
contrary  by  you  attempted,  which  God  forbid,  reprove  your  un thankfulness, 
and  reserve  vengeance  for  you  in  due  time.    Witness  ourself,  &c.  the  nine  and 
twentieth  year  of  our  reign." 

In  like  sort  wrote  he  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  &c.  of  Ire- 
!and  and  Gascony.* 

After  this  council  ended,  about  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew  [Nov.  30lh]  The  pope 
pope  Innocent  came  to  Clugny,  where  was  then  appointed  a  secret  upTouis 
meeting  or  colloquy  between  the  pope  and  Louis,  the  French  king  ^r|nch 
(who  was  then  preparing  his  voyage  to  Jerusalem),  in  which  colloquy  kiris 
the  pope  sought  all  means  to  persuade  the  French  king,  in  revenge-  the  king 
ment  of  his  injury,  to  war  'contra  reguluro,1  as  he  termed  it ;  that  is,  °^s' 
against  the  weak  and  feeble  king  of  England ;  either  to  drive  him  Av^dix 
utterly  from  his  kingdom,  or  else  so  damnify  him,  that  he  should  be 
constrained,  whether  he  would  or  no,  to  stoop  to  the  pope's  will  and 
obedience ;  wherein  he  also  would  assist  him  with  all  the  authority 
he  was  able.   Nevertheless,  the  French  king  to  this  would  not  agree; 
first  for  the  consanguinity  that  was  between  them,  for  their  two  queens 
were  sisters;  secondly,  for  the  truce  that  they  had  taken  ;  thirdly,  for  ^»'<>. 
fear  of  the  emperor,  lest  he  should  take  his  part ;  fourthly,  for  that 
it  could  not  be  without  the  spilling  of  much  christian  blood ;  and, 
lastly,  because  he  was  preparing  his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  where 
his  coining  was  already  looked  for.    And  thus  the  French  king, 
denying  the  pope's  bloody  request,  refused  not  only  to  enter  upon 
a  war  with  the  king  and  the  realm  of  England,  but  also,  shortly  after, 
concluded  with  him  longer  truce,  a.  d.  1246.1 

Straight  upon  the  neck  of  this  followed  the  exaction  of  Boniface,  First 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  he  had  bought  of  the  pope  ;  which  seven  f°r 
was,  to  have  the  first  year's  fruits  of  all  benefices  and  spiritual  livings  ^thered 
in  England  for  the  space  of  seven  years  together,  until  the  sum  tor  the 
should  come  to  ten  thousand  marks  ;  whereat  the  king  at  first  was  bishop  of 
greatly  grieved,  but  in  conclusion,  he  was  fain  at  last  to  agree  with  £^r" 
the  archbishop,  and  so  the  money  was  gathered.2 

Over  and  besides  all  other  exactions,  wherewith  the  pope  miserably  Prelates 
oppressed  the  church  of  England,  this  also  is  not  to  be  silenced ;  Sng~ 
how  the  pope,  sending  down  his  letters  from  the  see  apostolic,  JJ^JJ* 
charged  and  commanded  the  prelates  to  find  him,  some  five,  some  horse  and 
ten,  and  some  fifteen,  able  men,  well  furnished  with  horse  and  fo/the8 
harness,  for  one  whole  year,  to  fight  in  the  pope's  wars.    And,  lest 
the  king  should  have  knowledge  thereof,  it  was  enjoined  them,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  that  they  should  reveal  it  to  none,  but  to 
keep  it  secret  to  themselves  for  half  a  year.3  Appendix 

The  pope  still,  notwithstanding,  partly  being  belaboured  by  suitors,  The 
partly  of  his  own  mind  thinking  it  good  to  give  somewhat  to  the  ^afuaid 
king  and  people  of  England,  as  fathers  are  wont  to  give  something  for  more 
to  their  babes  to  play  withal  to  keep  them  still,  sent  down  this 
r  el  easement  to  the  king,  that  hereafter,   whensoever  any  of  the 
pope's  nephews  or  cardinals  were  to  be  beneficed  in  any  chinch  of 

(1)  Ex  Matth.  Paris  tot.  IDS  (2)  Ibid,  fol  19/  \3)  Ibid,  foi  im. 
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Henry  England,  either  he  or  the  cardinals  should  first  make  the  king  privy 

 ! —  thereto,  and  instantly  crave  his  good  will  in  obtaining  the  procura- 

A-  P.  tion,  or  else  the  same  to  stand  as  of  no  effect.1  Howbeit,  all  this 
1246,  seemed  to  be  done  but  of  policy,  to  get  the  king's  favour,  whereby 


he  might  be  suffered  more  freely  to  pass  with  greater  exactions,  as 
Anew     afterwards  appeared.    For  when  the  aforesaid  pope,  Innocent  IV., 
jf0pe°j.0the  had  knowledge,  about  that  time,  of  certain  rich  clerks  leaving  great 
seize      substance  of  money,  who  died  intestate,  as  of  one  Robert  Hailes, 
the  goods  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  who  died,  leaving  thousands  of  marks,  and 
wholedfey  much  plate  behind  him,  all  which,  because  no  will  was  made,  came 
intestate,  to  temporal  men's  hands ;  also  of  Master  Almarike,  archdeacon  of 
Bedford,  who  was  found  worth  a  great  substance  when  he  died ;  and 
likewise  of  another,  one  John  Hotosp,  archdeacon  of  Northampton, 
who  died  suddenly  intestate,  leaving  behind  him  five  thousand  marks, 
and  thirty  standing  pieces  of  plate,  with  other  infinite  jewels  besides  : 
he  sent  forth  upon  the  same  a  statute  to  be  proclaimed  in  England, 
that  whatsoever  ecclesiastical  person  henceforth  should  decease  in 
England  intestate,  that  is,  without  making  his  will,  all  his  goods 
should  redound  to  the  pope's  use.3 
sandth°u"     Furthermore,  the  pope,  not  yet  satisfied  with  all  this,  addresseth 
marks  to  new  letters  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  to  Walter,  bishop  of 
thefed  of  Norwich,  for  gathering  up,  amongst  the  clergy  and  religious  houses 
ofeEn^-gy  m  England,  six  thousand  marks  to  the  behoof  of  the  holy  mother 
land  for  church,  without  any  excuse  or  delay,  by  virtue  of  obedience.  This 
e  pope,  tallage  being  greatly  grudged  by  the  clergy,  when  it  came  to  the 
Apiendix.  jjjjjg'g  ear^  ^e  eftsoons  directeth  contrary  letters  to  all  the  pre- 
lates, commanding  them,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  temporalities  to 
the  king,  that  no  such  subsidy-money  should  be  gathered  or  trans- 
Thepope  ported  out  of  the  realm.    But  the  pope  again,  hearing  hereof,  in 
m  achate,         anger  writeth  to  the  prelates  of  England,  that  this  collection  of 
money,  upon  pain  of  excommunication  and  suspension,  should  be 
provided,  and  brought  to  the  new  Temple,  in  London,  by  the 
feast  of  the  Assumption  next  ensuing. 
Appendix,      And  furthermore,  forasmuch  as  he  perceived  the  king  to  go  about 
to  withstand  his  proceedings,  taking  thereat  great  disdain,  he  was,  at 
the  same  time,  about  to  interdict  the  whole  land;  to  whom  then  one 
of  his  cardinals,  called  Johannes  Anglicus,  an  Englishman  born, 
speaking  for  the  realm  of  England,  desired  his  fatherhood  for  God's 
sake  to  mitigate  his  moody  ire,  and  with  the  bridle  of  temperance  to 
assuage  the  passion  of  his  mind :  "  which,"  said  he,  "  to  tell  you 
plain,  is  here  stirred  up  too  much  without  cause.    Your  fatherhood," 
The  mi-   quoth  he,  "  may  consider  that  these  days  be  evil.    First,  the  Holy 
trou5es   Land  lieth  in  great  perils  to  be  lost.    All  the  Greek  church  is 
endom?*"  departed  from  us.      Frederic,  the  emperor,  is  against  us,  the 
mightiest  prince  this  day  in  all  Christendom.     Both  you  and  we 
who  are  the  peers  of  the  church,  are  banished  from  the  papal  see, 
thrust  out  of  Rome,  yea,  excluded  out  of  all  Italy.    Hungary,  with 
all  coasts  bordering  about  it,  looketh  for  nothing  but  utter  subver- 
sion by  the  Tartarians.    Germany  is  wasted  and  afflicted  with  inward 
AiveZtu.  wars  and  tumults.     Spain  is  fierce  and  cruel  against  us,  even  to  the 


(1 )  Matth.  Paris,  foi.  202. 


\2)  Ibid.  fol.  203. 
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cutting  out  of  the  bishops'  tongues.1    France  by  us  is  so  impover-  Henry 


ished,  that  it  is  brought  to  beggary  ;  whicli  also  conspireth  against  us. 
Miserable  England,  being  so  often  plagued  by  our  manifold  injuries,  A.D. 
even  much  like  to  Balaam's  ass  beaten  and  bounced  with  spurs  and  1246, 
staves,  beginneth  at  length  to  speak  and  complain  of  her  intolerable 
griefs  and  burdens,  being  so  wearied  and  damnified,  that  she  may  seem 
past  all  recovery ;  and  we,  after  the  manner  of  Ishmael,  hating  all 
men,  provoke' all  men  to  hate  us. 


choleric  passion  could  not  yet  be  appeased,  but  forthwith  he  sendeth  fSsh! 
commandment,  with  full  authority,  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  that  of  Wor" 


For  all  these  words  of  Johannes  Anglicus,  his  cardinal,  the  pope's  Power 

-   given  t 
the  bishop 
of  Wor- 
ccstcr  to 

in  case  the  king  would  not  speedily  surcease  his  rebellion  against  his  interdict 
apostolical  proceedings,  he  would  interdict  his  land  ;  so  that  in  con-  Staking 
elusion  the  king,  for  all  his  stout  enterprise,  was  fain  to  relent  at  last,  reient°to 
and  the  pope  had  his  money,    a.d.  1246. 2  thepope. 

Ye  heard  before  of  the  Greek  churches,  under  the  empire  of 
Constantinople,  how  they  sequestered  themselves  from  the  company 
of  the  Romish  church,  insomuch  that  Germanus  II.,  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  archbishop  of  Antioch,  did  excommunicate 
the  bishop  of  Rome:3  and  after  the  said  Germanus,  another  bishop 
of  Constantinople  *  at  the  council  of  Lyons  protested,  that  whereas 
before  there  were  thirty  suffragans  belonging  to  that  province,  nov 
there  were  not  three  that  held  with  the  church  of  Rome.  This 
breach,  albeit  it  chiefly  brast  out  in  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
(a.d.  1230)  to  open  war  and  bloodshed,  yet  the  same  had  begun, 
and  so  continued,  long  before,  in  such  sort  as  in  the  time  of  pope 
Innocent  III.  if  any  priest  had  said  mass  in  their  churches,  they  The  Gre- 
would  wash  the  altar  afterwards  ;  as  appeareth  by  the  acts  of  the  ^™lio 
Lateran  Council.5    Wherefore  pope  Innocent  IV.  now  (as  his  other  J*8* 
predecessors  had  done  before)  bearing  an  old  grudge  against  those  altars,  if 
churches  of  the  Greeks,  and  neither  willing  by  conference  to  try  with  mass  ha" 
them,  nor  able  by  learning  to  match  with  them,  thought  by  force  of  ueo"said 
arms  to  subdue  them,  and  sent  to  the  provincial  of  the  Grey  Friars,  them, 
with  other  his  associates  of  the  same  order,  in  England,  his  precept 
authentical,  containing  in  it  these  articles: — 

I.  That  the  said  provincial,  or  his  friars,  should  inquire  about  all  usurers 
actually  living,  and  of  all  such  men's  evil-gotten  goods  gained  "  per  usuriam 
pravitatem"  should  make  attachment,  for  the  use  and  preparation  for  this  war 
against  the  Greeks ;  excommunicating  all  them  by  district6  censures  of  the  See- 
church,  who  repugned  against  it. 

II.  That  all  they  who  took  the  badge  of  the  cross,  for  the  recovery  of  the  said 
empire  of  the  Greeks,  or  who  with  their  goods  and  cattle7  would  help  suffi- 
ciently unto  the  same,  should  be  absolved  of  all  their  sins. 

III.  That  all  the  goods  left  in  the  testaments  of  them  that  were  departed 
which  had  been  gotten  by  usury,  should  be  taken  up  to  the  subsidy  of  the  empire 
aforesaid  ;  all  repugners  and  rebellers  against  the  same  to  be  excommunicated. 

IV.  That  such  goods  as  in  the  testaments  of  the  dead  were  left,  or  which 
should  be  left  the  next  three  years  to  come,  for  restitution  of  such  goods  as  the 
dead  had  evil  gotten,  they  should  take  up  for  the  subsidy  of  the  empire  aforesaid; 
excommunicating,  &c. 

V.  That  such  goods  as  were  left  to  be  distributed  in  pious  uses  after  the 

(1)  Of  Spain,  he  meaneth,  hecause  the  king  of  Arragon  a  little  before  had  cut  off  the  tongue  of  a 
certain  bishop  that  did  reprehend  him.  (2)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  fol.  207.   [Edit.  1640,  p.  715.] 

(3)  Supra,  p.  413— 418.— Ed.  (4)  Nicolas  de  Plaisance,  Latin  Patriarch.— Ed. 

(5)  Ex  actis  concilii  Lateranensis,  cap.  4.    [Labbe,  torn.  xi.  col.  152.] 

(6)  "  District,"  from  the  Latin  "  districtus,"  severe,  sharp :  "  per  censuram  ecclesiasticam," 
M.  Paris.— Ed.  (7)  "  De  suis  catallis-,"  Lat.,  chattells.— Ed. 


A/tpendi, 
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arbitrament  of  the  executors  of  the  wills  of  the  dead,  or  were  not  in  their  wills 
deputed  to  any  certain  places  or  persons  named,  nor  were  of  right  due  to  any,  nor 
were  yet  bestowed  by  the  said  executors  to  the  aforesaid  uses,  they  should  collect 
to  the  use  and  subsidy  aforesaid,  and  give  certificate  to  the  see  apostolic  of  the 
quantity  thereof;  excommunicating  all  repugners  and  rebellers  against  the  same. 

VI.  That  they  should  diligently  inquire  of  goods  evil  gotten  or  evil  come 
by,  of  such  men  as  were  alive,  and  them  they  should  attach  for  the  subsidy  afore- 
said, in  case  the  parties,  who  ought  to  be  satisfied  for  those  goods  evil  gotten, 
could  not  be  found ;  giving  certificate  thereof,  and  excommunicating,  &c. 

VII.  That  the  said  provincial,  or  his  friars,  should  have  full  power  to  absolve 
those  that  were  excommunicated,  who  wittingly  had  done  any  fraud  touching 
the  collection  aforesaid,  so  that  the  said  persons  did  make  due  satisfaction  to 
the  deputies  aforesaid.1 

What  man,  having  eyes,  is  so  blind,  which  seeth  not  these  exe- 
crable dealings  of  the  pope  to  be  such  as  would  cause  any  nation  in 
the  world  to  do  as  the  wise  Grecians  did,  and  perpetually  to  ab- 
renounce  the  pope,  and  well  to  consider  the  usurped  authority  of  that 
see  not  to  be  of  God  ?    But  such  was  the  rude  dulness  then  of  mise- 
rable England,  for  lack  of  learning  and  godly  knowledge,  that  thev, 
feeling  what  burdens  were  laid  upon  them,  yet  would  play  still  the 
ass  of  Balaam,  or  else  the  horse  of  iEsop,  which,  receiving  the  bridle 
once  in  its  mouth,  could  afterward  neither  abide  its  own  misery,  nor 
yet  recover  liberty.    And  so  it  fared  with  England,  under  the  pope's 
thraldom  :  as  partly  by  these  stories  above  hath  been  declared,  partly 
by  other  in  like  case  following  is  to  be  seen. 
Anunrea-     For  so  it  followeth  in  the  history  of  Matthew  Paris,  how  the  pope 
exaction  taking  more  courage  by  his  former  abused  boldness,  and  perceiving 
vUeG     wnat  a  tame  ass  he  had  to  ride  upon,  ceased  not  thus,  but  directed  a 
new  precept  the  same  year  (a.d.  1246)  to  the  prelates  of  England, 
commanding  by  the  authority  apostolic,  that  all  beneficed  men  in  the 
realm  of  England,  who  were  resident  upon  their  benefices,  should 
yield  to  the  pope  the  third  part  of  their  goods,  and  that  they  who 
were  not  resident  should  give  the  one  half  of  their  goods,  and  that 
for  the  space  of  three  years  together ;  with  terrible  comminations 
against  all  them  that  did  resist ;  and  ever  with  this  clause  withal,  "  non 
obstante,'1''  which  was  like  a  key  that  opened  all  locks.    Which  sum 
Three-     cast  together  was  found  to  amount  to  sixty  thousand  marks;  which 
thousand  SLim  °f 'Hioney  could  scarcely  be  found  in  all  England  to  pay  for  King 
exacted  of  Richard's  ransom.2    The  execution  of  this  precept  was  committed  to 
the  clergy  the  bishop  of  London,  who,  conferring  about  the  matter  with  his 
popehe     brethren  in  the  church  of  Paul's,  as  they  were  busily  consulting  toge- 
ther and  bewailing  the  importable  burden  of  this  contribution,  which 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  sustain,  suddenly  come  in  certain 
messengers  from  the  king, — Sir  John  Lexinton,  Knt.,  and  Lawrence 
Martin,  the  king's  chaplain, — straitly,  in  the  king's  name,  forbidding 
them  in  any  case  to  consent  to  this  contribution,  which  should  be 
greatly  to  the  prejudice  and  desolation  of  the  whole  realm.3 

This    being  done   on  the  first   day   of  December,    in  the 
year  aforesaid,  shortly  after,   in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year 
a  paiiia-  (a.  d.  1247),  February  3d,  the  king  called   a  parliament,  where 
me" '     by  common  advice  it  was  agreed  that  certain  ambassadors  should 
be  sent  to  Rome,  to  make  manifest  to  the  court  of  Rome  the 
exceeding  grievances  of  the  realm,  delivering,  moreover,  this  letter  to 

(1)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  fol.  205.  rEdit.  1640,  p.  710  ]  (2)  See  Appendix,  and  supra,  p.  317.— Eo 
(3)  Ibid.  fol.  207.    [Edit.  1610,  pp.  716.  717.] 


Henry 
III. 

A.D. 
1246. 
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the  pope  in  the  name  both  of  the  temporalty  and  also  of  the  clergy,  Henry 
as  here  followeth.  


A.  D. 
1247. 

Another  Letter  sent  to  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  in  the  names  of  the  

whole  Clergy  and  Commonalty  of  England,  a.d.  1247.1 

To  the  most  holy  father  in  Christ,  and  lord  Innocent,  by  God's  providence 
chief  bishop    the  whole  commonalty,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  within  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  send  devout  kissings  of  his  blessed  feet.    Like  as  the 
church  of  England,  since  she  hath  first  received  the  catholic  faith,  hath  always 
showed  herself  faithful  and  devout  in  adhering  to  God,  and  to  our  holy  mother 
the  church  of  Rome,  studying  with  all  kind  of  service  to  please  and  to  serve 
the  same,  and  thinking  never  otherwise  to  do,  but  rather  to  continue  and 
increase  as  she  hath  begun :  even  so  now,  the  same  church,  most  humbly  pro-  ]yjore 
strate  before  the  feet  of  your  holiness,  entirely  beseecheth  your  clemency  to  fools  you, 
accept  her  petition,  in  sparing  this  imposition  of  money,  which  so  manifold  ways  J"  ^ing 
for  the  subversion  of  other  nations,  by  the  commandment  of  your  holiness,  is  church  so 
laid  upon  us;  considering  that  not  only  it  is  importable,  but  also  impossible  much, 
which  is  enjoined  us.    For  although  our  country  sometimes  yieldeth  forth  fruit 
for  the  necessary  sustentation  of  the  inhabitants,  yet  it  bringeth  forth  neither 
gold  nor  silver,  neither  were  able  to  bring  forth,  of  long  time,  so  much  as  now- 
a-days  is  required ;  which  also  being  burdened  and  overcharged  of  late  days 
with  another  such  like  imposition,  but  not  so  great  as  this,  is  not  able  any  whit 
to  answer  unto  that  which  is  exacted. 

Furthermore,  besides  this  commandment  of  your  holiness,  there  is  required 
of  the  clergy  a  subsidy  for  our  temporal  king,  whose  necessities  neither  possibly 
we  can,  nor  honestly  we  ought,  to  forsake ;  whereby  he  may  both  withstand  the 
invasion  of  the  enemy,  and  maintain  the  right  of  his  patrimony,  and  also  recover 
again  that  which  hath  been  lost;  in  consideration  whereof,  we  have  directed  the 
bearers  hereof  to  the  presence  of  your  holiness  with  our  humble  supplication,  to 
explain  to  you  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  which  are  like  to  ensue  upon  the 
premises,  which  by  no  means  we  are  able  to  sustain,  although  notwithstanding 
we  know  ourselves  by  all  bonds  of  charity  to  be  obliged  to  your  devotion  and 
obedience.  And,  because  our  general  community  hath  no  seal  proper,  we  have 
signed  therefore  these  presents  with  the  public  seal  of  the  city  of  London.2 

The  like  letters  were  sent  also  unto  the  cardinals  to  the  same  effect. 
The  pope  understanding  these  things,  and  perceiving  that  there  was 
no  striving  against  such  a  general  consent,  and  yet  loth  to  forego  his 
sweet  harvest,  which  he  was  wont  to  reap  in  England,  craftily  devised 
to  send  this  answer  again  unto  the  king,  much  like  to  the  same  which 
he  sent  before,  which  was,  that  although  the  pope  in  time  past,  upon  The 
his  own  will  and  pleasure,  to  the  importable  grievance  of  the  realm  of  J^er'to"* 
England,  hath  every  where,  and  without  respect,  through,  the  whole  the  ki»s 
land,  made  his  provisions  in  giving  their  benefices  unto  his  Italians,  Sand"8' 
yet  now,  the  Lord  be  praised,  that  tempest,  said  he,  is  overblown  : 
so  that  hereafter,  if  the  pope  shall  grant  his  provision  for  any  of  his 
nephews  or  cardinals,  they  shall  come  first  and  make  their  instant 
suit  unto  the  king,  without  all  enforcement,  so  that  it  shall  stand 
wholly  in  the  king's  free  arbitrement  to  do  herein  what  he  thinketh 
good,  &c.3 

This  answer  of  the  pope,  albeit  it  was  but  a  subtle  shift  for  The  pope 
the  time,  yet  neither  did  he  long  stand  to  what  he  had  thus  promised  SpiS- 
to  the  king ;  for  shortly  after,  and  within  few  days  of  the  same,  and  mise' 

(1)  "  Sanctissimo  patri  in  Christo  ac  domino  Innocentio,  Dei  providentia  summo  pontifici,  uni- 
versitas  cleri  et  populi  per  provinciam  Cant,  constituti  devota  pedum  oscula  beatorum.  Cum 
Auglicanaecclesia,"  &c. 

l»)  E\  Matth.  Paris,  fol,  209.  {3)  Ibid.  b. 
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Henry   in  tlie  time  also  of  the  said  parliament  holden  at  London,  the  pope 

 '.      sent  two  English  friars  into  the  realm,  whose  names  were  John 

A.  D.  and  Alexander,  with  full  authority,  after  the  largest  sort,  for  new 
]247-  contributions ;  who,  first  pretending  lowly  submission  to  the  king, 
Subtle  while  they  had  leave  granted  to  range  about  the  realm,  but  after- 
oftheCes  wards  coming  to  the  bishops  and  rich  abbots,  showed  themselves 
pope  to  forth  in  their  full  authority,  in  such  sort  as  they  became  rather  tyrants 
money,    than  extortioners. 

Appendix.  Among  others,  coming  to  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  of  all 
others  bare  special  mind  to  the  order  of  *'  Observants,11  these  two 
friars,  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  bringing  forth  the  terrible  mandate  with  the 
pope's  bulls,  required  and  eke  commanded,  under  the  pope's  mighty 
curse,  to  ha^ve  the  gathering  in  his  diocese  of  six  thousand  marks. 
Likewise  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  they  required  four  hundred 
marks,  under  great  penalty,  and  that  in  short  time  to  be  paid. 
The  The  bishop,  although  well  liking,  before,  that  order  of  friars,  yet 

LincoUs  seeing  the  impudent  behaviour,  and  more  impudent  request  of  those 
the  friar?  mercnan^s5  thus  answered  to  them  again,  '  that  this  exaction,  saving,1 
saith  he, "  the  pope's  authority,  was  never  heard  of  before,  and  neither 
was  honest,  nor  yet  possible  to  be  performed  ;  and,  moreover,  was 
such  as  did  not  only  concern  him,  but  the  whole  public  state  of  the 
clergy,  and  of  the  whole  realm  in  general ;  and  therefore  it  should  be 
absurdly  and  rashly  done  of  him  to  give  them  answer  herein,  before 
the  king  and  the  rest  of  the  council,  with  others  to  whom  the  matter 
generally  did  appertain,  were  made  privy  thereunto,1  &c,  and  so  for 
that  time  he  shook  them  ofT.1 
The  abbot     Furthermore,  as  touching  the  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  when  he  also 
ban's  Al"  a^e8'ed  the  same  causes,  he  pretended,  moreover,  that  he  would 
maketh     appeal,  and  so  did,  to  the  pope  and  his  cardinals.  Whereupon 
t0etheSmt  immediately  was  sent  down  from  pope  Innocent  as  his  legate  John 
the  four    tne  English  friar  before-mentioned  ;  who,  bringing  down  a  new 
hundred    special  precept  to  the  aforesaid  abbot,  cited  him  either  to  appear 
Sat  he     at  London  the  morrow  after  St.  Giles's  day,  or  to  disburse  to  the 
pay"14     use  °f  the  P°Pe  the  aforesaid  four  hundred  marks.     By  reason 
s».    whereof  the  abbot  was  driven  to  send  his  proctors  again,  with  a  new 

Appends.  i         •        l  11  1 

supplication,  to  the  pope  at  Lyons ;  who  m  the  end,  through  great 
instance  of  monied  friends,  agreed  with  the  abbot  for  two  hundred 
marks,  besides  his  other  charges  borne ;  and  so  was  that  matter  com- 
pounded, little  to  the  abbot's  profit.2 

To  recite  all  damages  and  grievances  received  from  the  bishop  of 
Rome  in  this  realm  of  England,  neither  is  any  history  sufficiently 
able  to  comprehend,  nor  if  it  were,  scarcely  is  there  any  that  would 
believe  it.  Notwithstanding,  to  those  above  declared,  this  one  I 
thought  to  commit  likewise  to  memory,  to  the  intent  that  they  who 
now  live  in  this  age  may  behold  and  wonder,  in  themselves,  to  see 
into  what  miserable  slavery,  passing  all  measure,  not  only  the 
subjects,  but  kings  also  of  this  realm  were  brought,  under  the  intoler- 
able yoke  of  the  pope's  tyranny,  which  in  those  days  neither  durst  any 
man  cast  off,  nor  yet  was  able  to  abide,  as  by  this  example  ensuing, 
with  infinite  others  like  to  the  same,  may  appear. 

After  pope  Innocent  IV.  had  taken  such  order  in  the  realm,  that 

(l)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  foi.  210.  (2)  Ibid.  fol.  213. 
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all  prelates  of  the  church  were  suspended  from  collation  of  any  bene-  Henry 
fice,  before  the  pope's  kinsfolks  and  clerks  of  Italy  had  been  pro- 


vided for  ;  it  happened  a.d.  1248,  that  the  abbot  of  Abingdon  had  A.D. 
a  commandment  from  the  pope,  to  bestow  some  benefice  of  his  124?- 
church  in  all  haste  on  a  certain  priest  of  Rome,  which  the  abbot,  J^tjj8 
as  an  obedient  child  unto  his  father,  the  pope,  was  pressed  and  ready  England 
to  accomplish  accordingly.    But  the  Roman  priest,  not  contented  preLedby 
with  such  as  fell  next  to  hand,  would  tarry  his  time,  to  have  such  as  theP°Pe 
were  the  principal  and  for  his  own  appetite,  having  a  special-  eye  Ap^d^. 
to  the  benefice  of  the  church  of  St.  Helen  in  Abingdon,  which  was 
then  esteemed  worth   a  hundred  marks  a  year,  besides  other  vails 1 
and  commodities  belonging  to  the  same,  the  collation  whereof  the 
priest  required  by  the  authority  apostolical  to  be  granted  unto  him. 

As  this  passed  on,  the  incumbent  chanced  at  last  to  die  and  the 
benefice  to  be  empty ;  which  eftsoons  being  known,  the  same  day 
cometh  a  commandment,  with  great  charge  from  the  king  to  the 
abbot,  to  give  the  benefice  to  one  Ethelmare,  the  king's  brother  by 
the  mother's  side,  who  at  the  same  time  was  possessed  of  so  many 
benefices,  that  the  number  and  value  thereof  was  unknown.  The 
abbot,  here,  being  in  great  perplexity,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
whether  to  gratify  his  king  or  to  obey  the  pope,  took  counsel  with  his 
friends  ;  who,  well  advising  of  the  matter,  gave  him  counsel  to  prefer 
the  brother  of  his  prince  and  patron,  so  that  the  king  would  under- 
take to  stand  in  his  defence  against  the  pope,  rather  than  the  Romish 
priest,  whom  always  he  should  have  lying  there  as  a  spy  and  watcher 
of  him,  and  like  a  thorn  ever  in  his  eye ;  and  so  the  king  assuring 
the  abbot  of  his  undoubted  protection  and  indemnity  against  all 
harms,  the  benefice  was  conferred  forthwith  on  the  king's  brother. 

The  Roman  priest,  not  a  little  aggrieved  thereat,  speedeth  himself  in  Theabbot 
all  haste  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  certifying  him  what  was  done,  and  Uoifcon? 
partly  also  (as  the  manner  is  of  men)  making  it  worse  than  it  was;  f™f^A 
upon  whose  complaint  the  pope  directly,  in  great  anger,  cited  up  the  marks  for 
abbot  personally  to  appear  before  him,  to  answer  to  the  crime  of  dis-  an  En? 
obedience.     The  abbot  trusting  to  the  king's  promise  and  pro-  jjjjj £e[j^ 
tection  (who  neither  could  help  him  in  that  case,  neither  durst  oppose  pope's 
himself  against  the  pope),  being  both  aged  and  sickly,  was  driven  nephew* 
to  travel  up  to  the  court  of  Rome,  in  great  heaviness  and  bitterness 
of  mind.    Where,  in  conclusion,  after  much  vexation  and  bitter 
rebukes,  besides  great  expenses,  he  was  fain  to  satisfy  the  pope  after  Ap^dix 
his  own  will,  compounding  to  give  him  yearly  fifty  marks  in  part 
of  making  amends  for  his  trespass  of  disobedience.2 

To  this  also  may  be  added  another  like  fact  of  the  pope,  as  out-  a  det^st- 
rageous  as  this,  against  the  house  of  Binham.    For  when  the  toruorf  or 
benefice  of  Westle,  in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  was  void  by  the  death  *^Jove 
of  the  incumbent,  who  was  an  Italian,  and  one  of  the  pope's  chamber,  ^™!t*r 
the  donation  of  which  benefice  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Binham ;  0fBin-ry 
another  Italian,  who  was  a  bastard  and  unlearned,  born  in  the  city  of  NoTfoii. 
Genoa,  called  Heriggetto  de  Malachana  de  Volta,  brought  down  the 
pope's  letters  to  Berardo  de  Nympha,  the  pope's  agent  here  in 
England,  with  strict  charge  and  full  authority,  commanding  him 
to  see  the  said  benefice  conferred  in  any  case  on  Heriggetto.  Yea, 

(1)  "  Vails,"  additional  profits.— Ed.  (2)  Ex  Matth.  Paris- fol.  222. 
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Uenatj  aiwl  thongli  tlie  benefice  had  been  given  already,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
-J1L —  the  possessor  thereof  should  be  displaced,  and  the  said  Heriggetto 
A.D.   preferred  :  yea,  also,  "non  obstante,"  that  the  said  pope  himself  had 
1  ~* ' '  before  given  his  grant  to  the  king  and  realm  of  England,  that  one 
Italian  should  not  succeed  another  in  any  benefice  there,  yet,  for  all 
that,  the  said  Heriggetto,  upon  pain  of  excommunication,  was  to  be 
placed  therein.1 

The  Gre-     And  thus  much  hitherto  of  these  matters,  through  the  occasion  of 
ciSand       east  c-mrches  an(l  tnc  Grecians,  to  the  intent  all  men  that  read 
purged  in  these  stories,  and  see  the  doings  of  this  western  bishop,  may  consider 
ItantSn  what  jus^  cause  these  Grecians  had  to  seclude  themselves  from  his 
jJjJJJe11  of  subjection  and  communion;  for  what  christian  communion  is  to  be 
joined  with  him  who,  so  contrary  to  Christ  and  his  gospel,  sceketh 
for  worldly  dominion,  so  cruelly  persecuteth  his  brethren,  is  so  given 
to  avarice,  so  greedy  in  getting,  so  injurious  in  oppressing,  so  insatiable 
The  mi-  in  his  exactions,  so  malicious  in  revenging  ;  stirring  up  wars,  depriv- 
EngTaSd  m»  kings,  deposing  emperors,  playing  '  rex-1  in  the  church  of  Christ, 
su!?ecgh  so  erroneous  m  doctrine,  so  abominably  abusing  excommunication,  so 
tiontothe  false  of  promise,  so  corrupt  in  life,  so  void  of  God's  fear  ;  and,  briefly, 
jiume! 01  so  far  from  all  the  parts  of  a  true  evangelical  bishop  ?    For  what 
seemeth  he  to  care  for  the  souls  of  men,  who  setteth  in  benefices 
boys  and  outlandish  Italians ;  and  further,  one  Italian  to  succeed 
another,  who  neither  did  know  the  language  of  the  flock,  nor  would 
once  abide  to  see  their  faces  ?  And  who  can  blame  the  Grecians  then 
foi-  dissevering  themselves  from  such  an  oppressor  and  giant  against 
Christ  ? 

England  Whose  wise  example  if  this  realm  had  then  followed,  as  they  might, 
by^heed  cei"tes  our  predecessors  had  been  rid  of  an  infinite  number  of  troubles, 
injuries,  oppressions,  wars,  commotions,  great  travails  and  charges, 
ded"  besides  the  saving  of  innumerable  thousands  of  pounds,  which  the 
said  bishop  full  falsely  had  raked  and  transported  out  of  this  realm 
of  ours.  But,  not  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  my  history,  because  my 
purpose  is  not  to  stand  upon  declamations,  nor  to  dilate  common 
places,  I  will  pass  this  over,  leaving  the  judgment  thereof  to  the 
further  examination  of  the  reader.  For  else,  if  I  listed  to  prosecute 
this  argument  so  far  as  matter  would  lead  me,  and  truth  peradventure 
would  require  me  to  say,  I  durst  not  only  say,  but  could  well  prove 
the  pope  and  court  of  Rome  to  be  the  only  fountain  and  principal 
cause,  I  say,  not  only  of  much  misery  here  in  England,  but  of 
all  the  public  calamities  and  notorious  mischiefs  which  have  happened 
these  many  years  throughout  all  these  west  parts  of  Christendom, 
and  especially  of  all  the  lamentable  ruin  of  the  church,  which  not 
only  we,  but  the  Grecians  also,  this  day  do  suffer  by  the  Turks 
and  Saracens.  Whosoever  well  considereth  by  reading  of  histories 
cause  of  the  course  of  times,  and  vieweth  withal  the  doings  and  acts  passed  by 
'mlbnc  tuc  sa*°-  bisnoP  °f  Rome,  together  with  the  blind  leading  of  his 
doctrine,  shall  see  good  cause  not  only  to  think,  but  also  to  witness 
the  same.  Only  one  narration  touching  this  argument,  and  yet  not 
transgressing  the  office  of  my  history,  I  mind  (the  Lord  willing)  to 
set  before  the  readers  eyes,  which  happened  even  about  a.  d.  1244, 
in  the  time  of  this  king  Henry's  reign. 

(I)  Ex  Matth.  Taris  fol.  240. 
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SICKNESS    AND   RECOVERY   OF   THE    FRENCH  KING. 


In  that  year  it  chanced,  that  St.  Louis,  the  French  king,  son  to  **ff[v 
queen  Blanche,  fell  very  sorely  sick,  lying  in  a  swoon  or  trance  for 


certain  clays,  in  such  sort  that  few  thought  he  would  have  lived,  and 
some  said  he  was  gone  already.    Among  others,  there  was  with  him  his    124' • 
mother,  who,  sorrowing  bitterly  for  her  son,  and  given  somewhat,  as  Jjj  ^ck~ 
commonly  the  manner  of  women  is,  to  superstition,  went  and  brought  Louis  the 
forth  a  piece  of  the  holy  cross,  with  the  crown  and  the  spear ;  which  king.0 
piece  of  the  holy  cross  Baldwin,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  whom  the  petition 
Grecians  had  deposed  a  little  before  for  holding  with  the  bishop  of  jf^e 
Rome,  had  sold  to  the  French  king  for  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  mother, 
blessing  him  with  the  same,  also  laid  the  crown  and  the  spear  on  his  AvvSenau. 
body,  making  a  vow  withal  in  the  person  of  her  son,  that  if  the  Lord 
would  visit  him  with  health,  and  release  him  of  that  infirmity,  he 
should  be  croised  or  marked  with  the  cross,  to  visit  his  sepulchre, 
and  there  solemnly  to  render  thanks  in  the  land  which  Christ  had 
sanctified  with  his  blood.    Thus  as  she,  with  the  bishop  of  Paris, 
and  others  there  present,  was  praying,  behold  the  king,  who  was 
supposed  by  some  to  be  dead,  began  with  a  sigh  to  pluck  to  his  arms  The  king 
and  legs,  and  so  stretching  himself  began  to  speak,  giving  thanks  to  et„'.,ver" 
God  who,  from  on  high,  had  visited  him,  and  called  him  from  the  danger 
of  death.    As  the  king's  mother  with  others  there  took  this  to  be 
a  great  miracle  wrought  by  the  virtue  of  the  holy  cross  ;  so  the  king  The  peo- 
amending  more  and  more,  as  soon  as  he  was  well  recovered,  received  France 
solemnly  the  badge  of  the  cross,  vowing  for  a  freewill  sacrifice  unto  ^jf^1 
God,  that  he,  if  the  council  of  his  realm  would  suffer  him,  would,  in  mi- 
Ms  own  person,  visit  the  Holy  Land  :  forgetting  belike  the  rule  The  Vain 
of  true  Christianity,  where  Christ  teacheth  us  otherwise  in  the  gospel,  Louche 
saying,  that  "neither  in  this  mount,  nor  in  Samaria,  nor  at  Jerusalem,  ^"ch 
the  Lord  will  be  worshipped,  but  seeketh  true  worshippers,  who  shall 
worship  him  in  truth  and  verity ."  a.  d.  1244.1 

After  this  was  great  preparation  and  much  ado  in  France  toward  Great pre- 


the  setting  forth  to  the  Holy  Land.    For  after  the  king  first  began  in 


paration 

to  be  croised,  the  most  part  of  the  nobles  of  France,  with  divers  t0 


archbishops  and  bishops,  with  earls,  and  barons,  and  gentlemen,  to  a  the  Holy 
mighty  number,  received  also  the  cross  upon  their  sleeves.  Amongst  ial'd 
whom  was  the  earl  of  Artois,  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of  Bur-  Ap^dix 
gundy,  the  duke  of  Brabant,  the  countess  of  Flanders,  with  her  two 
sons,  the  earl  of  Bretagne,  with  his  son,  the  earl  of  Bar-sur-Seine,  the 
earl  of  Soissons,  the  earl  of  St.  Pol,  the  earl  of  Dreux,  the  earl  of 
Retel,  with  many  noble  persons  besides.  Neither  lacked  here  what- 
soever the  pope  could  do,  to  set  forward  this  holy  business,  in  sending 
his  legates  and  friars  into  France,  to  stir  the  people  to  follow  the 
king,  and  to  contribute  to  his  journey.  Whereupon  it  was  granted 
to  the  king  to  gather  of  the  universal  church  of  France,  by  the  pope's 
authority,  the  tenth  part  of  all  their  goods  for  three  years'  space 
together,  upon  this  condition,  that  the  king  likewise  would  grant  to 
the  pope  the  twentieth  part  for  so  many  years  after,  to  be  gathered 
of  the  said  church  of  France.    This  was  agreed  to  a.b.  1246. 2 

Shortly  after  this,  a.d.  1247,  followed  a  parliament  in  France,  AppeM, 
where  the  king  with  his  nobles  being  present,  there  was  declared  how 
the  king  of  the  Tartars,  or  Turks,  hearing  of  the  voyage  of  the  French 

01)  Matth.  Paris.  fuL  i8'«s.  (f,)  Ibid.  fol.  204,  h. 
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Henry    king,  had  written  a  letter  to  him,  requiring  that  he  should  become  his 
subject.    In  that  parliament  the  time  was  prefixed  for  taking  their 


A- D-  journey,  which  should  be  after  the  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist,  the  very 
'  next  year  ensuing.    Also  they  that  were  croised  were  sworn  to  persist 


Peking's  m  tne*r  Purpose>  anc^  the  sentence  of  the  pope's  great  curse  was 
voyage  denounced  on  all  them  that  went  from  the  same.1  Furthermore,  for 
edf°mt  better  speed  in  his  journey,  the  king  through  all  his  realm  caused  it 
to  be  proclaimed,  that  if  any  merchant  or  other  person  had  been 
injured  at  any  time  by  the  king's  exactors,  either  by  oppression,  or 
borrowing  of  money,  let  him  bring  forth  his  bill,  showing  how  or 
wherein,  and  he  should  be  recompensed.  At  this  time  William 
Longspath,  a  worthy  warrior,  with  the  bishop  of  Worcester  and 
certain  other  great  men  in  the  realm  of  England,  moved  by  the 
example  of  the  Frenchmen,  prepared  themselves  likewise  to  the  same 
journey. 

Persia-       The  next  year  after,  a.d.  1248,  the  French  king  yet  still  remaining 
given  to  m  ms  purposed  journey,  lady  Blanch,  his  mother,  also  the  bishop  of 
French    Paris>  ms  brother,  with  the  lords  of  his  council,  and  other  nobles, 
king  to    and  his  special  friends,  advertised  him  with  great  persuasions  to  alter 
voyage1?   his  mind  touching  that  so  adventurous  and  dangerous  a  journey,  foi 
that  his  vow,  said  they,  was  unadvisedly  made,  and  in  time  of  his 
sickness,  when  his  mind  was  not  perfectly  established:  and  what 
jeopardies  might  happen  at  home  it  was  uncertain ;  the  king  of 
England  being  on  the  one  side,  the  emperor  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  Poictevins  in  the  midst,  so  fugitive  and  unstable :  and  as  con- 
cerning his  vow,  the  pope  should  friendly  dispense  with  him,  consider- 
ing the  necessity  of  his  realm,  and  the  weakness  of  his  body.  Besides 
all  this,  his  mother,  upon  her  blessing  required  him,  and  his  brethren, 
of  all  love,  desired  him  to  stay  at  home,  and  not  in  his  person  to 
adventure ;  others  might  be  sent  in  Ins  room,  with  no  less  furniture 
to  achieve  that  enterprise,  and  to  discharge  him  of  his  vow,  especially 
seeing  at  the  making  thereof  that  his  senses  were  feeble,  his  body 
weak,  and  reason,  through  sickness  and  very  death,  almost  decayed. 
The  To  whom  the  king  again  said,  "forasmuch  as  you  say,  that  for 

king's     feebleness  of  my  senses  I  took  this  vow  upon  me :  lo,  therefore,  as 
his  lords,  you  here  will  me,  I  lay  down  the  cross  that  I  took.'"    And  putting 
d!f\vngand  nis  hand  to  his  shoulder,  he  tore  off  the  badge  of  the  cross,  saying 
iSctoss15  t°  the  bishop,  "  Here,  Sir,  I  resign  to  you  the  cross  wherewith  I  was 
?,gain.     signed     at  the  sight  whereof  there  was  no  small  rejoicing  of  all  that 
a.d.  1248.  were  tnere  present.    To  whom  the  king  then,  both  altering  his 
countenance  and  his  speech,  thus  spake :  "  My  friends,'"  saia  he, 
"  whatsoever  I  was  then  in  my  sickness,  now  I  thank  God  I  am  of 
perfect  sense,  and  reason  sound,  and  now  I  require  my  cross  again  to 
be  restored  unto  me saying,  moreover,  that  no  bread  should  come 
Appendix,  into  his  mouth  before  he  were  recognised  again  with  the  same  cross,  as 
he  was  before.  At  the  hearing  of  this,  all  there  present  were  astonied, 
supposing  that  God  had  some  great  matter  to  work,  and  so  moved  no 
more  questions  unto  him. 
setteth       Upon  this  drew  nigh  the  feast  of  John  Baptist,  which  was  the  time 
onrnis     fixed  for  the  setting  forth.    And  now  being  in  readiness,  the  king,  in 
journey.  a  few  ^ays  aftcr?  was  entering  his  journey ;  but  yet  one  thing  lacked* 

(1)  Matth.  Paris,  fol.211. 
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for  the  king,  perceiving  the  mortal  variance  between  the  pope  and  Henry 
good  Frederic,  the  emperor,  thought  best  first,  before  his  going,  to 


have  that  matter  appeased,  whereby  his  way  both  might  be  safer  A-^- 
through  the  emperor's  countries,  and  also  less  jeopardy  at  home  after  _1248, 
his  departure ;  and  therefore,  upon  the  same,  he  took  first  his  way  to 
Lyons,  where  the  pope  was,  partly  to  take  his  leave,  but  most  espe- 
cially to  make  reconcilement  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope. 

Where  is  to  be  noted  by  the  way,  that  as  touching  the  good  emperor 
there  was  no  let  nor  stay  ;  who  rather  sought  all  means  how  to 
compass  the  pope's  favour,  and  never  could  obtain  it ;  insojnuch  that 
before  he  should  be  excommunicated  in  the  council  of  Lyons,  he  not 
only  answered  sufficiently  by  Thadeus,  his  attorney,  discharging 
himself  against  whatsoever  crimes  or  objections  could  be  brought 
against  him,  but  so  far  humbled  himself  to  the  pope  and  the  council, 
that  for  all  detriments,  damages,  losses,  or  wrongs  done  on  his  part, 
what  amends  soever  the  pope  could  or  would  require,  he  would 
recompense  it  to  the  uttermost.    This  would  not  be  taken. 

Furthermore,  if  the  pope,  he  said,  could  not  abide  his  tarrying  in 
his  own  dominions  and  empire,  he  would  go  fight  against  the  Saracens 
and  Turks,  never  to  return  into  Europe  again ;  offering  there  to 
recover  whatsoever  lands  and  kingdoms  did,  at  any  time,  belong  to 
Christendom,  so  that  the  pope  only  would  be  contented  that  Henry, 
his  son,  who  was  nephew  to  Henry,  then  king  here  in  England,  should 
be  emperor  after  him.    Neither  could  this  be  admitted. 

Then  he  offered,  for  truth  of  his  promise,  to  put  in  the  French  The 
king  and  the  king  of  England  to  be  his  sureties,  or  else  for  trial  of  XXr 
his  cause,  to  stand  to  their  award  and  arbitrement.    Neither  would  l^ench 
that  be  granted.    At  least  he  desired,  that  he  might  come  himself  king  and 
and  answer  before  the  council ;  but  the  proud  pope  in  no  case  would  England 
abide  that,  saying,  that  he  did  not  yet  find  himself  so  ready  and  meet  *°rbeetieSs 
for  martyrdom  to  have  him  to  come  thither  to  the  council ;  for  if  he 
did,  he  would  depart  himself.1 

This  obstinate  rancour  and  devilish  malice  of  pope  Innocent  and 
his  predecessor  against  that  valiant  emperor  and  against  the  Grecians, 
what  disturbance  and  mischief  it  wrought  to  the  whole  church,  what 
strength  it  gave  to  the  Saracens   and    Tartars,  how  it  impaired 
christian  concord,  and  weakened  all  christian  lands,  not  only  the  host 
of  the  French  king  did  find  shortly  after,  but  Christendom,  even  to 
this  day,  may  and  doth  feel  and  rue.    Neither  can  in  stories  be  found 
any  greater  cause,  which  first  made  the  Turks  so  strong,  to  get  so 
much  ground  over  Christendom  as  they  have,  than  the  pestilent 
working  of  this  pope,  in  deposing  and  excommunicating  this  worthy 
emperor.   For,  as  there  was  never  no  emperor  of  long  time  who  more  Begin- 
victoriously  prevailed  in  bridling  and  keeping  under  these  enemies  of^efurks 
Christ,  or  would  have  done  more  against  them,  than  the  said  Frederic,  Jier01*63 
if  he  might  have  been  suffered  :  so,  after  the  deposing  and  excommu-  christen- 
nicating  of  him,  when  the  French  king  neither  would  abide  at  home,  om' 
as  he  was  counselled,  neither  was  yet  able,  without  the  help  of  others, 
to  withstand  the  force  and  multitude  of  the  said  Saracens  and  Tar- 
tars being  now  joined  together,  neither  yet  could  the  emperor  be 
suffered  by  the  pope  to  rescue  the  king,  it  followed  thereof,  that  the 

(1)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  fol.  187.  J 
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senry  g< >od  king  being  taken  prisoner,  and  all  his  army  destroyed,  the  Turks 
thereupon  got  such  a  hand  and  such  a  courage  against  the  Christians, 


A  D.  that  ever  since  they  have  brast  in  further  upon  us,  and  now  have  pre- 
1249-  vailed  so  far,  as  neither  the  power  of  the  pope  nor  of  all  Christendom 
is  able  to  drive  them  out ;  as  hereafter  by  the  sequel  of  my  story  is 
further  to  be  declared. 
Pope  In  the  mean  time,  to  return  to  where  before  we  left,  when  the 

iv.^voim  French  king,  coming  thus  unto  the  pope  at  Lyons  to  entreat  for  the 
not  here- emperor  could  find  no  favour,  he  took  his  leave,  and  with  great 
with  the  heaviness  departed,  setting  forward  on  his  journey  to  Marseilles,  and 
emperor.  gQ  sajjec|  ^0  -gje  Qf  QypruSj  where  he  remained  all  that  winter, 
and  there  falling  into  penury  and  lack  of  victual,  he  was  fain  to  send 
The  to  Venice,  and  other  islands  by,  for  help  of  provision.  The  Venetians 
armyre-  geritly  sen^  unto  him  six  great;  ships  laden  with  corn,  wine,  and  other 
by  the  victuals  requisite,  besides  the  relief  of  other  islands  more.  But 
emperor  especially  Frederic,  the  emperor,  understanding  of  their  want,  so  fur- 
Theerlc'  nished  the  French  camp  with  all  plenty  of  necessaries,  that  it  had 
k!"ngCh  abundance.  Whereupon  the  French  king,  moved  with  the  kindness  of 
treiteth"  tne  emPeror'  wr°te  special  letters  to  the  pope  in  the  emperor's  behalf ; 
the  pope  but  the  hard  heart  of  the  pope  would  not  relent.  Blanch,  the  king's 
emperor,  mother,  hearing  in  France  what  the  emperor  had  done  to  her  son,  sent 

him  most  hearty  thanks,  with  presents  and  rewards  manifold.1 
Death  of      The  French  army  lost  many  distinguished  men  on  its  way  to  Egypt. 
ofrthen    Particularly,  the  bishop  of  Noyon,  who  was  earl  Palatine  and  one  of 
Stains   tae  twelve  Peers  of  France,  died  on  board  ship  near  Cyprus.  The 
earl  of  St.  Pol  and  Blois  was  accidentally  killed  with  a  stone  at 
Avignon,  before  the  embarkation  :  he  had  under  him  fifty  bannerets, 
who  were  dispersed  after  his  death.    John  earl  of  Dreux,  a  young 
officer  of  great  promise,  died  at  Cyprus,  with  many  noble  personages 
of  both  sexes,  who  fell  sick  from  change  of  air  and  diet.2 
Damietta      In  this  mean  time,  about  the  beginning  of  June  a.d.  1249,  the 
Frenchmen  got  Damietta,  being  the  principal  fort  or  hold  of  the 
Saracens  in  all  Egypt.    After  the  winning  of  Damietta,  the  prince  and 
June 3th.  people  of  the  Saracens,  being  astonished  at  the  loss  thereof,  offered  to 
the  Christians  great  ground  and  possessions  more  than  ever  belonged 
to  Christendom  before,  so  that  they  might  have  Damietta  restored  to 
them  again.    But  the  pride  of  the  earl  of  Artois,  the  king's  brother, 
would  in  no  case  accept  the  offers  of  the  Saracens,  but  required  both 
Damietta  and  Alexandria,  the  chief  metropolitan  city  of  all  Egypt,  to 
be  delivered  unto  them.    The  Saracens,  seeing  the  pride  and  greedi- 
ness of  the  Frenchmen,  in  no  case  could  abide  it :  which  turned  after- 
wards to  the  great  detriment  of  our  Christians,  as  in  the  end  it  proved.3 
a.d.1250.     The  next  year  ensuing,  which  was  a.d.  1250,  on  Ash  Wednes- 
of  thery    day?  the  Frenchmen,  issuing  out  of  their  tents  by  the  city  of  Damietta, 
French    flew  Up9n  the  Saracens  who  besieq-ed  them,  and  so  after  a  great  num- 

over  the  r  ,  .,       0  , 

Saracens,  ber  or  the  enemy  slam,  with  victory  and  great  spoils  returned  to 
Feb.  9th.  tents  again.    Now,  within  the  city  of  Damietta  was  the  queen 

with  her  ladies,  and  the  pope's  legate  and  bishops,  with  a  garrison 
French  of  horsemen  and  footmen  for  the  defence  of  the  city  strongly 
fiteTby  appointed.  The  next  day,  the  Frenchmen  supposing  to  have  the 
5ensSara"  n^e  hand  of  the  Saracens,  as  they  had  the  day  before,  gave  a  fresh 

assault  upon  them;  but  in  that  conflict  the  Saracens  had  so  strongly 

11)  Matth.  Paris,  fol.226.      (2)  Ibid.  fo..  229.  [M.  Par.,  p  771.  See  Appendix.— Ed.]      (3)  Ibid. 
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appointed  themselves,  that  the  Frenchmen  lost  ten  times  more  than  Henry 
they  got  the  day  before,  and  so,  after  a  great  slaughter  of  their  men, 


retired  unto  their  tents  again.  Whereupon,  the  Saracens  began  to  take  A-  4>. 
great  heart  and  courage  against  our  men,  stopping  also  the  passages  12"0, 
round  about  the  city  of  Damietta,  that  no  victuals  could  pass  unto 
them.    In  like  manner  the  Soldan  also,  gathering  the  galleys  about 
Alexandria  and  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  so  enclosed  the  seas,  that  no 
intercourse  should  be  to  them  by  water. 

At  length,  after  long  talk  and  consultation  between  them  on  both  The 
sides,  the  Soldan  advised  them  betimes  to  resign  unto  him  the  city  of  J,reenmh 
Damietta,  with  the  furniture  which  they  found  therein,  and  they  [ 
should  have  all  the  country  about  Jerusalem,  with  all  the  captives  of  by  the 
the  Christians,  in  a  friendly  manner  restored  unto  them :  wherewith  Soldan- 
the  Christians,  said  he,  ought  to  be  contented,  and  to  seek  no  further, 
but  only  to  have  the  land  of  Jerusalem ;  which  being  granted  to 
them,  they  should  not  encroach  into  other  lands  and  kingdoms,  to 
which  they  had  no  right.    This  form  of  peace,  as  it  liked  well  the  The  eari 
meaner  sort  of  the  poor  soldiers,  and  divers  others  of  the  said  council  tnT 
and  nobility ;  so  the  proud  earl  of  Artois,  the  king's  brother,  in  no  pope's 
case  would  assent  thereto,  but  still  required  the  city  of  Alexandria  to  ajKf  re- 
be  yielded  to  them ;  to  which  the  Egyptians  would  by  no  means  f^*6 
agree.  peace 
From  that  time  the  French  army,  being  compassed  about  by  sea  The 
and  land,  began  every  day  more  and  more  to  be  distressed  for  lack  ^nSt 
of  victuals  and  with  famine,  being  driven  to  such  misery  that  they  j^^y" 
were  fain  to  eat  their  own  horses  in  Lent-time,  which  should  have  Lent- 
served  them  for  other  uses  ;  neither  could  any  Christian,  nor  Frede- time' 
ric,  being  deposed  by  the  pope,  send  them  any  succour.  Further- 
more, the  more  misery  the  Christians  were  in,  the  more  fiercely  did 
the  Saracens  press  upon  them  on  every  side,  detesting  their  forward 
wilfulness,  insomuch  that  divers  of  the  christian  soldiers,  not  able  to 
abide  the  affliction,  privily  conveyed  themselves,  as  they  could,  out  of 
the  camp  to  the  Saracens,  who  were  gladly  received  and  relieved;  some 
were  suffered  still  to  keep  their  faith,  and  some  married  wives  amongst 
them,  and  for  hope  of  honour  did  apostate  to  their  law,  and  so 
wrought  no  little  harm  to  the  Christians.    The  Soldan,  being  per-  The  soi- 
fectly  instructed  by  these  fugitives  of  all  things  belonging  to  the  message 
king's  army,  sent  him  word  in  derision,  asking  where  were  all  his  Jj^iding 
mattocks,  forks,  and  rakes,  his  scythes,  ploughs,  and  harrows,  which  French- 
he  brought  over  with  him,  or  why  he  did  not  use  them,  but  let  men' 
them  lie  by  him  to  rust  and  canker  ?    All  this,  and  much  more, 
the  king  with  his  Frenchmen  were  fain  to  take  well  in  worth.    It  ^ned^J1( 
happened,  shortly  after,  that  this  Soldan  died,  being  poisoned  by  a  worse 
his  own  servants,  which  was  to  the  Christians  an  aggravation  0ffolloweth 
their  miseries ;  for,  albeit  the  said  Soldan  had  been  a  cruel  tyrant 
to  the  Christians,  yet  was  he  hated  of  his  own  people,  whereby  his 
strength  was  the  less.     After  him  succeeded  another  much  more 
cruel ;'  who,  as  he  was  better  loved,  so  he  became  much  stronger, 
by  a  general  confederacy  of  all  the  Saracens  who  were  in  the  east 
parts,  joining  now  together ;  so  that  when  the  Christians  desired  il* 
now  to  have  the  form  of  peace  before  proffered,  he  flatly  denied  ^H^A 
them.    And  so  the  French  host,  which  at  tirst  began  to  be  feared,  again  the 
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Henry   by  their  pride  and  over-greediness  growing  more  and  more  into 

I    contempt  amongst  their  enemies,  now  were  utterly  despised. 
A.D.       The  Christians,  thus  seeing  all  things  to  go  backward  with  them, 
125Q-  and  how  the  infidel  Saracens  daily  did  prevail,  began  to  murmur 
offered     agamst  God,  and  some  also,  who  were  well  settled  before,  to  stagger 
before,     in  their  religion,  casting  out  these  words  of  infidelity:  "  How  is  this," 
not       said  they,  44  that  the  Lord  hath  left  us  in  whose  cause  we  fight? 
il-         How  often  within  the  time  of  remembrance  have  we  been  con- 
founded by  these  Saracens  and  infidels,  who,  with  shedding  of  our 
blood,  have  enjoyed  great  spoils  and  victories  ?     First,  this  city 
of  Damietta,  which  we  Christians  had  gotten  dearly,  with  effusion 
of  so  much  christian  blood,  afterwards  we  were  constrained  for 
victories  nought  to  resign  again.     After  that,  the  army  of  the  Templars, 
Templars  fighting  for  the  holy  temple  against  the  Saracens,  near  to  Antioch, 
keepers    was  vanquished,  and  the  standard-bearer  slain  in  the  fields.  Again, 
of  Jem-  within  these  few  years,  our  Frenchmen,  fighting  in  like  manner 
saem-     against  the  Saracens  at  the  city  of  Gaza,  were  put  to  the  worst, 
and  many  afterwards  out  of  captivity  ransomed  by  Richard,  duke 
of  Exeter,  brother  to  Henry  III.,  king  of  England.    Then  came 
in  the  Chorosmians,  sent  by  the  Soldan  of  Babylon,  who,  by  a  wile, 
invaded  the  Christians  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  where  almost  all  the 
christian  army  in  the  Holy  Land  were  destroyed    And  now  here, 
our  most  christian  king,  together  with  the  whole  nobility,  is  like  to 
be  in  danger  utterly  to  be  overthrown.    And  how  is  it  that  the  Lord 
thus  standeth  against  us,  and  fighteth  with  them  ?    Hath  he  more 
regard  of  them  than  of  us?"1    Such  murmuring  words  of  an  unstable 
faith  many  there  began  to  cast  out,  as  taking  displeasure  on  account 
of  their  sufferings  :  but  not  considering,  on  the  other  side,  what 
idolaters  they  were,  what  pride  and  discord  was  amongst  them,  what 
cruelty  and  murder  they  had  showed  at  home  in  persecuting  the  poor 
Toll  Sd  Albigenses,  what  superstition  they  first  brought  out  with  them,  with 
i  ot  pro-   what  idolatry  they  proceeded,  putting  their  trust  in  masses,  in  the 
35*-"    pope's  indulgences,  in  worshipping  of  images,  and  in  praying  to 
fighting   sam^s-    And  what  helps  then  could  they  look  for  at  God's  hand, 
against    who  had  images  in  their  temples,  to  fight  against  them  who  had 
none  ?  or  what  marvel  if  the  Lord  of  hosts  went  not  with  their  army, 
committing  such  idolatry  every  day  in  their  pavilions  to  their  sacra- 
mental bread  and  wine  as  they  did,  and  fighting  with  the  strength  of 
their  own  merits,  and  not  by  the  power  of  their  faith  in  Christ  alone, 
which  is  the  only  victory  that  overcometh  the  world  ?  [1  John  v.  4.] 
Finally,  having  in  their  camp  the  legate  of  him  whom  the  Lord 
taketh  to  be  his  enemy :  as  by  example  of  Frederic,  the  emperor, 
may  be  well  perceived ;  who,  after  he  was  accursed  by  pope  Gregory 
a  little  before,  coming  the  same  time  to  war  against  the  Saracens  in 
Palestine,  God's  blessing  wrought  so  mightily  with  him,  that  without 
any  bloodshed  he  recovered  Jerusalem,  and  set  all  the  country 
about  it  in  great  quietness,  till  at  last  the  popish  Templars,  who  at 
the  pope's  setting  on,  went  about  to  betray  him  to  the  Soldan  of 
Babylon,  lost  all  again  by  their  own  malicious  mischief,  which  the 
emperor  before  had  gotten.2 


the  Sara 
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But  let  us  proceed  further  in  this  holy  progress.  The  French  Henry 
king  with  his  army  seeing  himself  distressed,  and  no  good  there  to 


be  done  against  the  Soldan  of  Egypt,  after  he  had  sufficiently  fortified  ^ 
the  city  of  Damietta  with  an  able  garrison  left  with  the  duke  of  - — - 
Burgundy,  he  removed  his  tents  from  thence  to  go  eastward.    In  his 
army  also  followed  William  Longspath  (of  whom  mention  was  made 
before),  accompanied  with,  a  picked  number  of  English  warriors,  Grudge 
retained  unto  him  :  but  such  was  the  disdain  of  the  Frenchmen  between 
against  this  William  Longspath  and  the  Englishmen,  that  they  French 
could  not  abide  them,  but  flouted  them  in  opprobrious  manner,  with  EngS 
"  English  tails,"  insomuch  that  the  good  king  himself  had  much  ado  soldiers, 
to  keep  peace  between  them. 

The  original  cause  of  this  grudge  between  them  began  thus  :  Booty 
there  was,  not  far  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  a  strong  fort  or  castle,  fh^Eng-* 
replenished  with  great  ladies,  and  rich  treasure  of  the  Saracens  ;  this  Y^rl° ' 
hold  it  chanced  the  said  William  Longspath,  with  his  company  of 
English  soldiers,  to  get,  more  by  good  luck  and  politic  dexterity,  dria. 
than  by  open  force  of  arms;  whereby  he  and  his  retinue  were  greatly 
enriched.    When  the  Frenchmen  had  knowledge  hereof,  they,  being 
not  made  privy  thereto,  began  to  conceive  a  heart-burning  against 
the  English  soldiers,  and  could  not  speak  well  of  them  after  that.  It 
happened,  not  long  after,  that  the  said  William  had  intelligence  of  a  ventu- 
company  of  rich  merchants  among  the  Saracens,  going  to  a  certain  o?  wn-1 
fair  about  the  parts  of  Alexandria ;  having  their  camels,  asses,  and  Jjj™ 
mules,  richly  laden  with  silks,  precious  jewels,  spices,  gold  and  silver,  spatii 
with  cart-loads  of  other  wares,  besides  victuals  and  furniture,  whereof 
the  soldiers  then  stood  in  great  need.    He,  having  secret  knowledge 
hereof,  gathered  all  the  power  of  Englishmen  unto  him  that  he  could, 
and  so,  by  night,  falling  upon  the  merchants,  some  he  slew  with  their 
guides  and  conductors,  some  he  took,  some  he  put  to  flight.    The  Enriched 
carts  with  the  drivers  and  the  oxen,  and  the  camels,  asses,  and  mules,  cLu?™' 
with  the  whole  carriage  and  victuals,  he  took,  and  brought  with  him,  s°ods- 
losing  in  all  the  skirmish  but  one  soldier,  and  eight  of  his  servitors ; 
some  of  whom,  notwithstanding,  he  brought  home  wounded  to  be 
cured. 

This  being  known  in  the  camp,  forth  came  the  Frenchmen,  who  ^r^ed 
all  this  while  loitered  in  their  pavilions,  and  meeting  their  carriage  by  French, 
the  way,  took  all  the  aforesaid  prey  wholly  unto  themselves,  rating 
the  said  William  and  the  Englishmen,  for  so  adventuring  and  issuing 
out  of  the  camp  without  leave  or  knowledge  of  their  general,  contrary 
to  the  discipline  of  war.  William  said  again,  he  had  done  nothing 
but  what  he  would  answer  to,  whose  purpose  was  to  have  the  spoil 
divided  to  the  behoof  of  the  whole  army.  When  this  would  not 
serve,  he  being  sore  grieved  in  his  mind,  so  cowardly  to  be  spoiled  of 
that  for  which  he  had  so  adventurously  travailed,  went  to  the  king  to 
complain.    But  when  no  reason  or  complaint  would  serve,  by  reason  Depart- 


eth  to 
Acre. 


of  the  proud  earl  of  Artois,  the  king's  brother,  who,  upon  despite  and 
disdain,  stood  against  him,  he,  bidding  the  king  farewell,  said  he  Despite 
would  serve  him  no  longer.    And  so  William  de  Longspath  with  of\hTd 
the  rest  of  his  company,  breaking  from  the  French  host,  went  to  Jjjjjfj, 
Acre.    Upon  whose  departure,  the  earl  of  Artois  said,  "  Now  is  the  against 
army  of  Frenchmen  well  rid  of  these  tailed  people.11    Which  words,  iish.Er" 
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Jiettry  spoken  in  great  despite,  were  evil  taken  of  many  good  men  that 
 !  heard  him.1 

A.D.      Before  the  arrival  of  the  French  army  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  the 
1250,  Soldan  of  Babylon,  having  beforehand  intelligence  of  their  coming, 
committed  the  custody  of  Damietta  to  a  certain  prince  of  his  whom 
he  specially  trusted,  committing  also  to  his  brother  the  keeping  of 
Cairo  and  Babylon.    It  followed  now  after  the  taking  of  Damietta, 
that  the  Soldan  of  Babylon  accused  the  prince  who  had  the  custody 
thereof,  before  his  nobles,  of  treason,  as  giving  the  city  unto  the 
Christians ;  who,  notwithstanding,  in  judgment  did  sufficiently  clear 
himself,  declaring  how  he  was  certified  that  the  king  would  land  at 
Alexandria,  and  therefore  bent  all  his  power  to  prevent  the  king's 
arrival  there  ;  but,  by  stress  of  weather,  he  missing  his  purpose, 
Damietta  and  the  king  landing  about  Damietta,  by  reason  thereof  the  city  was 
theechrfs-  taken  unprovided,  he,  notwithstanding,  with  his  company  resisting 
tims.      as  we]l  as  they  might,  till  they  could  no  longer,  and  so  departed, 
cursing  (said  he)  Mahomet  and  his  law.  At  these  words,  the  Soldan, 
The  keep-  being  offended,  commanded  him  to  be  had  away  as  a  traitor  and 
bunetn"  blasphemer,  and  to  be  hanged,  albeit  he  had  sufficiently  purged 
fSing"ut  n^mse^  by  the  judgment  of  the  court.    His  brother,  who  was  the 
to  death!  keeper  of  Cairo  and  Babylon,  being  therewith  not  a  little  grieved, 
and  bearing  a  good  mind  to  the  christian  religion,  devised,  in  himself, 
how  to  give  the  said  city  of  Cairo  with  Babylon  to  the  French  king ; 
and  so,  in  most  secret  wise,  he  sent  to  the  king,  showing  his  full 
purpose  and  what  had  happened :  and,  furthermore,  instructing  the 
The  tri-  king  in  all  things  how  and  what  he  should  do ;  and,  moreover, 
Cairo  de-  requiring-  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  meaning  indeed  good  faith, 
be^hrist  a     sending  also  away  all  the  christian  captives  which  he  had  with 
ened.      him  in  prison.    The  king,  being  glad  hereof,  sent  in  all  haste  for 
Longam   William  Longspath,  promising  a  full  redress  of  all  injuries  past, 
spathsent  who  upon  hope  of  some  good  luck,  came  at  the  king's  request,  and 

for,  and  •    •      j         •        vi,  i  "L  °  1 

cometh.  so  joined  again  with  the  French  power. 

THE     LAMENTABLE     OVERTHROW     AND     SLAUGHTER     OF  THE 
FRENCH  ARMY  FIGHTING  AGAINST   THE  INFIDELS,  THROUGH 
THE   SINISTER   COUNSEL   OF   THE   POPE^  LEGATE. 

To  make  the  story  short,  the  king,  setting  forward  from  Damietta, 
directed  his  journey  towards  Cairo,  slaying  by  the  way  such  Saracens 
as  were  set  there  to  stop  the  victuals  from  Damietta.    The  Soldan, 
in  the  mean  time,  hearing  of  the  courageous  coming  of  the  French 
host,  as  being  in  great  hope  to  conquer  all,  sent  unto  the  king  by 
certain  that  were  next  about  him,  offering  to  the  Christians  the  quiet 
and  full  possession  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  all  the  kingdom  of  J eru- 
salem,  and  more ;  besides  other  infinite  treasure  of  gold  and  silver,  01 
what  else  might  pleasure  them,  only  upon  this  condition,  that  they 
would  restore  again  Damietta,  with  the  captives  there,  and  so  would 
join  together  in  mutual  peace  and  amity.    Also  they  should  have  all 
Fair  offers  their  christian  captives  delivered  up,  and  so  both  countries  should 
Stentothe  freely  pass  one  to  another  with  their  wares  and  traffic,  such  as  they 
French.    cnose  ^0  adventure.  Furthermore,  it  was  firmly  affirmed  and  spoken, 

(1)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  fol.  233,  234. 
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that  the  Solclan,  with  most  of  his  nobles,  was  minded  no  less  than  to  Henry 
leave  the  filthy  law  of  Mahomet,  and  receive  the  faith  of  Christ,  so  that 


they  might  quietly  enjoy  their  lands  and  possessions.    The  same  day  A.D 
great  quietness  would  have  entered,  no  doubt,  into  all  Christendom, 
with  the  end  of  much  bloodshed  and  misery,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Tohee,g 
pope's  legate,  who  (having  commandment  from  the  pope,  that  if  any  gate s  * 
such  offers  should  come,  he  should  not  take  them)  stoutly  "  et  frontose  thiTmis" 
contradicens"  (as  the  words  be  of  the  story)  in  nowise  would  receive  chief- 
the  conditions  offered.1 

Thus,  while  the  Christians  unprofltably  lingered  the  time  in 
debating  this  matter,  the  Soldan,  mean  while,  got  intelligence  of 
the  compact  between  the  tribune  of  Cairo  and  the  French  king ; 
whereupon  he  sent  in  all  haste  to  their  city  to  apprehend  the  tribune 
till  the  truth  were  fully  tried,  which  seemed  to  him  more  apparent, 
for  that  the  christian  prisoners  were  already  delivered.     Hereupon  Thecims. 
the  Soldan  being  in  some  better  hope  and  less  fear,  refused  that  fSing6 
which  before  he  had  offered  to  the  Christians  ;  albeit,  they  with  great  |0r°dCOuid 
instance  afterward  sued  to  the  Soldan,  and  could  not  obtain  it.    Then  tnh°eti^ave 
the  Soldan,  being  wholly  bent  to  try  the  matter  by  the  sword,  sent  whS 
to  the  east  parts  for  an  infinite  multitude  of  soldiers,  giving  out  by  would, 
proclamation,  that  whosoever  could  bring  in  any  christian  man's  head,  Cruel  pro- 
shoilld  have  ten  talents,  besides  his  standing  wages.    And  whosoever  orSeSa- 
brought  his  right  hand  should  have  five.    He  that  brought  his  foot  rac-™t 

t      i  i  i  i  o     i  •  against 

should  have  two  talents,  tor  nis  reward.  the  chris- 

After  these  things  thus  prepared  on  both  sides  to  the  necessity  of  Thread 
war,  the  king  cometh  to  the  great  river  Nile,  having  gotten  together  ^j^^' 
many  boats,  thinking  by  them  to  pass  over,  as  upon  a  sure  bridge,  third  part 
On  the  other  side  the  Soldan  pitched  himself  to  withstand  his  coming  christian 
over.     In  the  mean  time  happened  a  certain  feast  amongst  the  J™^h 
Saracens,  in  which  the  Soldan  was  absent,  leaving  his  tents  by  the  over  the 
water-side.   This  being  foreseen  by  a  certain  Saracen,  lately  converted  Nlle' 
to  Christ,  serving  with  earl  Robert,  the  king's  brother,  and  showing 
them  withal  a  certain  shallow  ford  in  the  river  Nile,  where  they 
might  more  easily  pass  over ;  the  said  earl  Robert,  and  the  master  of 
the  Temple,  with  a  great  power,  amounting  to  the  third  part  of  the 
army,  passed  over  the  river,  after  whom  also  followed  William  Long- 
spath,  with  his  band  of  English  soldiers.    These,  being  together 
joined  on  the  other  side  the  water,  encountered  the  same  day  victory  of 
with  the  Saracens  remaining  in  the  tents,  and  put  them  to  the  [j!^11"8" 
worse.    After  this  victory,  the  French  earl,  surprised  with  pride  against 
and  triumph,  as  though  he  had  conquered  the  whole  earth,  would  Cens.ara 
needs  advance,  dividing  himself  from  the  main  host,  thinking  to  win 
the  spurs  alone  ;  to  whom  certain  sage  men  of  the  Temple  giving  Good 
contrary  counsel,  advised  him  not  so  to  do,  but  rather  to  return  and  c°™nseJu> 
take  their  whole  company  with  them,  and  so  should  they  be  more  notfo'i- 
sure  against  all  deceits  and  dangers,  which  there  might  be  laid  privily  owe  ' 
for  them.    The  manner  of  that  people  (they  said)  they  better  knew, 
and  had  more  experience  thereof  than  he  ;  alleging,  moreover,  their 
wearied  bodies,  their  tired  horses,  their  famished  soldiers,  and  the 
insufficiency  also  of  their  number,  which  was  not  able  to  withstand 
the  multitude  of  the  enemies,  especially  at  this  present  brunt;  in 

(1)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  fol.  233. 
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Hevpf  which  the  adversaries  did  well  see  the  whole  state  of  their  dominion 
now  to  consist  either  in  winning  all,  or  losing  all ;  with  other  such 


A.  p.  like  words  of  persuasion.  When  the  proud  earl  did  hear  this,  being 
12j0,  inflamed  with  no  less  arrogancv  than  ignorance,  with  opprobrious 
ofeea^fes  ^aunts  ne  reviled  them,  called  them  cowardly  dastards,  and  betrayers 
Robert, to  of  the  whole  country;  objecting  unto  them  the  common  report  of 
gavThSi  many,  who  said,  that  the  land  of  the  holy  cross  might  be  won  to 
counsel  Christendom,  were  it  not  for  the  rebellious  Templars,  with  the 
Hospitallers  and  their  fellows. 

To  these  contumelious   rebukes   the   master  of  the  Temple 
answered  again  for  himself  and  his  fellows,  bidding  him  display  his 
ensign  when  he  would,  and  where  he  durst,  for  they  were  as  ready 
to  follow  him,  as  he  to  go  before  them.    Then  began  William  de 
Longspath,  the  worthy  knight,  to  speak :  desiring  the  earl  to  give  ear 
to  those  men  of  experience,  who  had  better  knowledge  of  those 
countries  and  people  than  he  had,  commending  also  their  counsel  to 
be  discreet  and  wholesome,  and  so  turning  to  the  master  of  the 
Temple  began  with  gentle  words  to  mitigate  him  likewise.  The 
knight  had  not  half  ended  his  talk,  when  the  earl,  taking  the  words 
out  of  his  mouth,  began  to  fume  and  swear,  crying  out  on  these 
cowardly  Englishmen  with  tails.    "  What  a  pure  army,""  said  he, 
"  should  we  have  here,  if  these  tails,  and  tailed  people  were  purged 
from  it  ?"    With  other  like  words  of  great  villany  and  much  disdain, 
worthy    Whereunto  the  English  knight  answering  again,  "Well,  earl  Robert,11 
the  ECng-f  said  ne?  "  wheresoever  you  dare  set  your  foot,  my  step  shall  go  as 
knight  to  ^ar  as  vours  5  and>  as  I  believe,  we  go  this  day  where  you  shall  not 
him.      dare  to  come  near  the  tail  of  my  horse      as  in  the  event  proved 
true.1 

Anum-      In  the  mean  time  the  French  king,  intending  to  set  forward  his 
French    annv?  thought  best  to  send  away  such  as  were  feeble  and  lacked 
l°^fas   armour  unto  Damietta,  by  boats.    The  Soldan,  hearing  thereof, 
Dami     prepared  a  great  number  of  boats  to  be  carried,  by  wain  and  cart, 
drowned  to  the  water-side ;  who,  meeting  them  by  the  way,  drowned  and 
bj  the"1    destroyed  by  wildfire  every  one,  so  that  of  all  that  company  of  our 
way.      Christians,  of  whom  some  were  burned,  some  slain,  some  drowned, 
AppZux.  not  one  escaped  alive,  save  only  one  Englishman,  named  Alexander 
GifFard;  who,  although  he  was  sore  wounded  in  the  chace  in  five 
places  in  his  body,  yet  escaped  to  the  French  camp,  bringing  word 
unto  the  king  what  was  done.    And  this  was  upon  the  water. 
Manser       Now  upon  the  land :  seeing  earl  Robert  would  needs  set  forward, 
by8theted  weerimg  to  get  all  the  glory  unto  himself  before  the  coming  of  the 
French,    host,  they  invaded  first  a  little  village  or  castle  which  was  not  far 
ofF,  called  Mansor.    The  country  boors  and  pagans  in  the  villages 
by,  seeing  the  Christians  come,  ran  out  with  such  a  main  cry  and 
shout,  that  it  came  to  the  Soldan^  hearing,  who  was  nearer  than  oui 
men  did  think.     In  the  mean  while  the  Christians,  invading  and 
entering  into  the  munition  uncircumspectly,  were  pelted  and  pashed2 
with  stones  by  them  that  stood  above ;  whereby  a  great  number  of 
our  men  were  lost,  and  the  army  sore  maimed,  and  almost  in  despair. 
Then,  immediately  upon  the  same,  cometh  the  Soldan  with  all  his 
main  power ;  who,  seeing  the  Christians1  army  to  be  divided,  and  the 

HI  Ex  Matth.  Paris  fid.  23&  (2)  "  Pashed,"  struck.— En. 
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one  brother  separated  from  the  other,  had  that  which  he  long  wished  Henry 
for,  and  thus  enclosing  them  round  about  so  that  none  should  escape, 


had  with  them  a  cruel  fight.    Then  the  earl  began  to  repent  him  of  A.  D. 

his  heady  rashness,  but  it  was  too  late ;  who,  then  seeing  William  — 

the  English  knight  doughtily  fighting  in  the  chief  brunt  of  the  £SSR°- 
enemies,  cried  unto  him, most  cowardly  to  fly,  "  seeing  God,""  said  *™Jde£- 
he,  "  doth  fight  against  us."  To  whom  the  knight,  answering  again,  theSoidan 
"  Go,d  forbid,"  saith  he,  "  that  my  fathers  son  should  run  away  from  J™*1*" 
the  face  of  a  Saracen."    The  earl  then,  turning  his  horse,  fled  away,  Earl  r0- 
thinking  to  escape  by  its  swiftness,  and  so  taking  the  river  of  Thafnis,  ardiyCfiy- 
oppressed  with  harness,  there  sunk  and  was  drowned.    Thus  the  kJ^JJJ1 
earl  being  gone,  the  Frenchmen  began  to  despair  and  scatter.   Then  e& 
William  de  Longspath,  bearing  all  the  force  of  the  enemies,  stood  ^fomlge 
against  them  as  long  as  he  could,  wounding  and  slaying  many  a  J™^eath 
Saracen,  until  at  length  his  horse  being  killed,  and  his  legs  maimed,  nam 
he  could  no  longer  stand ;  who  yet  notwithstanding,  as  he  was  down,  JjJJJ" 
mangled  their  feet  and  legs,  and  did  the  Saracens  much  sorrow,  till 
at  the  last  after  many  blows  and  wounds,  being  stoned  of  the  Sara- 
cens, he  yielded  his  life.     After  the  death  of  him,  the  Saracens 
setting  upon  the  residue  of  the  army,  whom  they  had  compassed 
on  every  side,  devoured  and  destroyed  them  all,  insomuch,  that 
scarce  one  man  escaped  alive,  saving  two  Templars,  one  Hospitaller, 
and  one  poor  rascal  soldier,  who  brought  tidings  hereof  to  the  king. 

These  things  being  known,  in  the  French  camp,  to  the  king  and  his  sorrows 
soldiers;  first  of  their  drowning  who  were  sent  to  Damietta,  then  of  ^nch 
the  ruin  and  slaughter  of  the  army,  with  the  king's  brother,  near  the  fa™pffor 
town  of  Mansor,  there  was  no  little  sorrow  and  heaviness  on  every  their 
side,  with  great  fear  and  doubt  in  themselves  what  it  was  best  to  do.  brethren- 
At  last,  when  they  saw  no  remedy,  but  they  must  stand  manfully  to 
revenge  the  blood  of  their  brethren,  the  king,  with  his  host,  passed  Ap£Za* 
over  the  flood  of  the  Nile,  and  coming  to  the  place  where  the  battle 
had  been,  there  they  beheld  their  fellows  and  brethren,  pitifully  lying  Heads 
with  their  heads  and  hands  cut  off.   For  the  Saracens,  for  the  reward  oj?dhheands 
before  promised  by  the  Soldan  or  Sultan,  unto  them  that  could  bring  christians 
the  head  or  hand  of  any  Christian,  had  so  mangled  the  Christians,  cut  0  ' 
leaving  their  bodies  to  the  wild  beasts.  Thus,  as  they  were  sorrowing 
and  lamenting  the  rueful  case  of  their  christian  fellows,  suddenly 
appeareth  the  coming  of  the  Soldan,  with  a  multitude  of  innumerable 
thousands,  against  whom  the  Frenchmen  eftsoons  prepare  themselves 
to  encounter,  and  so  the  battle  being  struck  up,  the  armies  began  to 
join.    But,  alack  for  pity  !  what  could  the  Frenchmen  here  do,  their 
number  at  first  so  maimed,  their  hearts  wounded  already  with  fear 
and  sorrow,  their  bodies  consumed  with  penury  and  famine,  their 
horses  for  feebleness  not  able  to  serve  them  ?    In  conclusion,  the  pitifu] 
Frenchmen  were  overthrown,  slain,  and  despatched ;   and,  seeing  SfSJ?1™ 
there  was  no  flying,  happy  was  he  that  first  could  yield  himself.    In  French- 
this  miserable  conflict,  the  king,  with  his  two  brethren,  and  a  few  that  The  king 
clave  unto  him,  were  taken  captives,  to  the  confusion  of  all  christian  JJJ  hls 
realms,  and  presented  to  the  Soldan.    All  the  residue  were  put  to  the  ^te^rejl 
sword,  or  else  stood  at  the  mercy  of  the  Saracens,  whether  to  be  slain  by  the 
or  to  remain  in  woeful  captivity.    And  this  was  the  end  of  that  Soldan' 
sorrowful  battle,  wherein  almost  all  the  norjility  of  France  were  slain, 
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Henry  and  in  which  there  was  hardly  one  man  of  all  that  multitude  who 

 escaped  free,  they  being  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  Furthermore. 

A.D.  they  that  were  slain  or  left  half  alive,  had  every  one  his  head  and 
- 125°-  hand  cut  off  upon  the  Soldan's  proclamation  above  mentioned. 

The  Soldan  or  Sultan,  after  the  taking  of  the  French  king,  fraudu- 
lently suborning  an  army  of  Saracens  to  the  number  of  the  French 
army,  with  the  arms  and  ensigns  of  them  that  were  slain,  made 
towards  Damietta,  where  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  the  French 
queen,  and  Otho,  the  pope's  legate,  and  other  bishops  and  their  gar- 
risons were  remaining  ;  supposing,  under  the  show  of  Frenchmen,  to 
be  let  in  ■  but  the  captains,  mistrusting  their  hasty  coming,  and  mis- 
doubting their  visages,  not  like  those  of  the  Frenchmen,  shut  the 
gates  against  them,  and  so  returned  they,  frustrated  in  their  intent. 

The  purpose  of  the  Soldan  was,  if  he  might  have  gotten  Damietta,  to 
send  the  French  king  up  higher  into  the  east  countries  to  the  Caliph,1 
the  chief  pope  of  Damascus,  to  increase  the  titles  of  Mahomet,  and 
to  be  a  spectacle  or  gazing-stock  to  all  those  quarters  of  the  world. 
The  manner  of  Caliph  was,  never  to  let  any  christian  prisoner  come 
out,  whosoever  came  once  in  his  hand.   But  forasmuch  as  the  Soldan 
missed  his  purpose,  he  thought,  by  advice  of  council,  to  use  the  king's 
life  for  his  own  advantage  in  recovering  the  city  of  Damietta,  as  in 
the  end  it  came  to  pass.    For  although  the  king  at  fiist  was  greatly 
unwilling,  and  had  rather  die  than  surrender  Damietta  again  to  the 
Saracens,  yet  the  conclusion  fell  out,  that  the  king  was  put  to  his 
Damietta  ransom,  and  the  city  of  Damietta  was  also  resigned ;  wliich  city,  being 
to  theed    twice  won  and  twice  lost  by  the  Christians,  the  Soldan  or  Sultan  after- 
Saracens.  warc{s  caused  it  utterly  to  be  razed  down  to  the  ground.    The  ransom 
the  king's  of  the  king,  upon  condition  that  the  Soldan  should  see  him  safely  con- 
NumSr    ducted to  Acre  (which  I  take  to  be  Cesarea),  came  to  a' hundred  thou- 
French    sanc^  marks.    The  number  of  Frenchmen  and  others  who  miscarried 
slain.      in  that  war,  by  water  and  by  land,  came  to  eighty  thousand  persons.2 
Appendix.      And  thus  have  ye  the  brief  narration  of  tliis  lamentable  peregrina- 
tion of  Louis,  the  French  king ;  in  which,  when  the  Frenchmen  were 
once  or  twice  well  offered  by  the  Soldan,  to  have  all  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  and  much  more,  in  free  possession ;  they,  not  contented 
with  that  which  was  reasonable  and  sufficient,  for  greediness  to  have 
all,  lost  all ;  having  at  length  no  more  than  their  naked  bodies  could 
cover,  lying  dead  upon  the  ground,  and  all  through  the  original  cause 
of  the  pope,  and  Otho,  his  legate.    By  their  sinister  means  and 
pestilent  pride,  not  only  the  lives  of  so  many  Christians  were  then 
lost,  but  also  to  the  said  pope  is  to  be  imputed  all  the  loss  of  other 
cities  and  christian  regions  bordering  in  the  same  quarters  :  forasmuch 
as,  by  the  occasion  hereof,  the  hearts  of  the  Saracens,  on  the  one  side, 
were  so  encouraged,  and  the  courage  of  the  Christians,  on  the  other,  so 
much  discomfited,  that  in  a  short  space  after,  both  the  dominion  of 
Antioch  and  that  of  Acre,  with  all  other  possessions  belonging  to 
the  Christians,  were  lost,  to  the  great  diminishing  of  Christ's  church. 
Thetxvo      During  the  time  of  this  good  king  lying  at  Acre,  or  Cesarea, 
vaS£  Almighty  God  sent  such  discord  betwixt  the  Soldan  of  Halaphia  and 
French ,e  tue  s°ldan  °f  Babylon,  for  letting  the  king  so  escape,  that  the  said 
kin*      Soldan  or  Sultan  of  Babylon,  to  win  the  king  unto  his  side,  entered 

(1)  See  Note  1.  x>.  20-1.— En.  (2)  Haec  Matth.  Faris.  fo)  237,  238. 
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league  with  him  (whom  both  his  brethren,  and  all  his  nobles  almost,  n**p 
at  home  had  forsaken),  and  remitted  his  ransom,  and  also  restored 


unto  him  such  prisoners  as  were  in  the  said  battle  found  to  be  alive.1  A-  E>- 
Thus  the  Lord  worketh,  where  man  commonly  forsaketh.2  1250, 

Another  cause,  moreover,  why  the  ruin  of  this  French  army  may 
worthily  be  imputed  to  the  pope,  is  this  :  for  that  when  Louis,  the 
French  king,  perceiving  what  a  necessary  friend  and  helper  Frederic,  How  Fre- 
the  emperor,  might  be  to  him  in  these  his  affairs  against  the  Saracens,  emperor 
was  an  earnest  suitor  for  him  to  the  pope  to  have  him  released,  neither  ™jjht 
he,  nor  the  king  of  England,  by  any  means  could  obtain  it.    And,  served  in 
although  the  emperor  himself  offered  to  pope  Innocent,  with  all  llltnlt&d 
humble  submission,  to  make  satisfaction  in  the  council  of  Lyons,  pro-  cJnsSabut 
mising,  also,  to  expugn  all  the  dominions  of  the  Saracens,  and  never  J®ufJPe 
to  return  into  Europe  again,  and  there  to  recover  whatsoever  the  suffer 
Christians  had  lost,  so  that  the  pope  would  only  grant  his  son  Henry  hira< 
to  be  emperor  after  him ;  yet  the  proud  pope  would  not  be  mollified, 
but  would  needs  proceed  against  him  with  both  swords  ;  that  is,  first, 
with  the  spiritual  sword,  to  accurse  him,  and  then  with  the  temporal 
sword,  to  depose  him  from  his  imperial  throne.   Through  the  occasion  Tyranny 
whereof,  not  only  the  French  king's  power  went  to  wreck,  but  also  such  SSfmiJ-1* 
a  fire  of  mischief  was  kindled  asrainst  all  Christendom,  as  yet  to  this  chief  of 

o  9        *  tnc  pope 

day  cannot  be  quenched  ;  for,  after  this  overthrow  of  the  French  king  against 
and  his  army,  the  Christians  of  Antioch  and  of  other  christian  regions  peror!"" 
thereabouts,  being  utterly  discouraged,  gave  over  their  holds  and 
cities ;  whereupon  the  Saracens,  and  after  them  the  Turks,  got  such 
a  hand  over  Christendom,  as,  to  this  day,  we  all  have  good  cause  to 
rue  and  lament.  Besides  this,  where  divers  Christians  were  crossed 
to  go  over  and  help  the  French  king,  the  pope  for  money  dispensed 
with  them  to  .tarry  still  at  home. 

But  as  I  said,  the  greatest  cause  was,  that  the  emperor,  who  could 
have  done  most,  was  deposed  by  the  pope's  tyranny,  whereby  all 
those  churches  in  Asia  were  left  desolate:  as  touching  the  which  em- 
peror Frederic,  because  we  have  divers  and  sundry  times  made  mention 
of  him  before,  and  for  that  his  story  is  strange,  his  acts  wondrous, 
and  his  conflicts  tragical,  which  he  sustained  against  four  or  five  popes, 
one  after  another,  I  thought  not  out  of  story  in  a  whole  narration 
to  set  forth  the  same,  for  the  reader  to  consider  what  is  to  be  judged 
of  this  cathedral  see  of  Rome,  which  hath  wrought  such  abominable 
mischief  in  the  world,  as  in  the  sequel  of  the  story  following,  faith- 
fully translated  out  of  Latin  into  English,  is  to  be  seen. 

*  Forsomuch  as  the  story  of  Frederic  is  incident  in  the  same  time 
of  this  king  Henry  III.,  and  containeth  matter  much  worthy  of 
memory,  considering  the  utility  thereof,  after  the  tractation  of  our 
English  stories  I  could  not  but  also  insert  the  whole  narration  of  this 
tragical  history  of  the  said  Frederic,  which  I  have  caused  faithfully 
and  amply  to  be  collected  and  translated  out  of  the  Latin  book  of 
Nicholas  Cisnerus,  containing  as  followeth."*3 

THE   TRAGICAL    HISTORY   OF  FREDERIC    II.,  EMPEROR. 

Frederic  II.  came  out  of  the  ancient  house  of  the  Beblins  or  A.D. 
Ghibellines ;  which  Ghibellines  came  of  the  most  famous  stock  of  1194 
the  French  kings  and  emperors.    He  had  Frederic  Barbarossa  to  his 


(1)  This  was  the  seventh  and  last  principal  crusade.— Ed.  (2)  Matth.  Paris,  fol.  261 

(3)  This  passage  between  asterisks  is  from  the  edition  of  1570.    See  Appendix —Ed. 
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ffM<oryo/ grandfather,  whose  son,  Henry  VI.,  was  emperor  after  him  ;  who  of 
n.     Constantia,  the  daughter  (or,  as  some  write,  the  niece)  of  Roger  L, 
Emperor-  king  of  Sicily,  begat  this  Frederic  II. 

A.D.       This  Constantia  was  fifty  years  of  age1  before  she  was  conceived 
1194.  with  him;  whom  the  emperor  Henry  VI.,  to  avoid  all  doubt  and 
surmise  that  of  her  conception  and  childing  might  be  thought,  and  to 
the  peril  of  the  empire  ensue,  caused  his  regal  tent  to  be  pitched 
abroad  in  a  place  where  every  man  might  resort ;  and,  when  the  time 
of  his  queen's  travail  approached,  Constantia,  in  presence  of  divers 
Frederic  ladies,  matrons,  and  other  gentlewomen  of  the  empire,  a  great  number, 
Dec. 26th,  was  brought  to  bed  and  delivered  of  this  Frederic,  the  seventh  day 
A  D1194-  before  the  kalends  of  January,  a.d.  1194,  who  by  inheritance  was 
king  of  Naples,  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily. 

Henry,  his  father,  shortly  after  he  was  born  obtained  of  the  princes- 
electors  by  their  oath  to  him  given,  that  they  would  choose  his  son 
Frederic  for  their  emperor  after  his  decease  ;  and  so  they  did,  and 
immediately  called  him  Csesar,2  being  yet  but  in  his  cradle. 
sePt.28th,  This  Henry  when  he  died,  which  was  shortly  after  the  birth  of 
a.d.1.97.  jrrederic,  committed  the  protection  of  him  to  Constantia,  his  wife,  to 
Philip,  his  brother,  chief  governor  of  Etruria,  and  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  a.d.  1197. 

Constantia,  not  long  after  the  death  of  Henry,  her  husband,  being 
sickly  and  growing  into  age,  and  thereby  not  so  well  able  to  govern 
the  troubled  and  unquiet  state  of  the  empire,  resigned  ;  and  willed  by 
her  testament  the  safety  both  of  her  son  Frederic,  and  also  of  his 
dominions,  to  the  protection  and  government  of  Innocent  III.,  think- 
ing thereby  safely  to  have  provided, 
conspira-     This  pope  Innocent,  as  soon  as  he  had  the  protection  of  the  young 
p0epe°f     emperor  and  his  seigniories,  became,  instead  of  a  patron-and  protector 
agaSnt  ^°        anc^  ms  dominions,  both  an  enemy  and  a  conspirator.  The 
Frederic  examples  are  many  :  one  is,  he  persuaded  Sibylla,  the  widow  oi 
hiTmino-  Tancred,  whom  Henry  put  from  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  to  endeavour 
rity-       to  recover  the  same  again,  and  that  she  should  thereunto  ask  aid  of 
Appendix.  Philip,  the  French  king.    Whereupon,  with  king  Philip's  counsel, 
co-operation  and  aid,  one  Walter  (who  was  sprung  from  the  earls  of 
Brenno,  an  ancient  and  illustrious  house  in  the  Terra  di  Bari,  and 
who  had  married  Alteria,  king  Tancred's  eldest  daughter)  in  hope  of 
obtaining  the  kingdom  invaded  Campania  and  Apulia.    At  which 
time,  also,  the  same  worthy  protector,  Innocent  III.,  sent  his  legates 
with  letters  of  excommunication  against  all  those  that  would  not  admit 
and  take  the  said  Walter  for  their  king. 

Another  example  is,  that  whereas  the  princes- electors  and  other 
nobles  (as  before  is  said)  had  promised  by  their  oath  to  Henry,  that 
they  would  make  Frederic,  his  son,  emperor  after  his  decease,  the 
pope,  seeing  them  to  put  their  endeavour  thereunto  to  bring  it  to 
pass,  absolved  them  all  from  the  oath  which  they  had  taken  and  given 
for  the  election  of  Frederic,  the  emperor,  as  one  not  content  he  should 
obtain  the  same.  And  further,  he  raised  slanders  and  defamations 
against  Philip,  whom  the  electors  had  chosen  to  govern  the  empire 
during  the  minority  of  Frederic  his  nephew.  He  wrote  an  epistle, 
which  is  yet  extant,  to  Barthold  duke  of  Zaringhen,  inviting  him  to 
be  emperor;  and  when  the  latter  gave  place  to  Philip,  he  went  about 
to  procure  that  Otho,  the  son  of  Henry  Leo,  should  be  made  emperor, 

(])  See  Appendix  (2j  Rather,  '  King  of  the  Romans,'  that  is,  heir-apparent.— Ed. 
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and  that  the  princes-electors  and  lords  of  Germany  should  crown  him  mstoryo) 
forthwith  (after  the  mariner)  at  Aix-la-Ohapelle,1  and  he  deprived  all  such  Freff"c 
bishops  as  he  knew  to  favour  Philip  as  emperor,  in  the  defence  of  his  EmPeror> 
nephew's  right ;  but  Philip,  whose  cause  was  better,  his  skill  in  martial  A.  D. 
affairs  greater,  and  who  in  power  and  strength  was  mightier,  after  divers  1212. 
and  great  conflicts,  to  the  marvellous  disturbance  and  vastation  of  the  Appe^dtx 
whole  empire,  by  God's  help  put  the  other  to  the  worse.    All  these 
calamities  and  mischiefs  Conrad  de  Lichtenau,2  at  that  time  living,  in 
his  Annals  most  pitifully  complaineth  of,  and  accuseth  the  bishop  of 
Rome  and  his  adherents  to  be  the  chief  authors  and  devisers  of  this 
great  and  lamentable  mischief,  as  such  that,  for  to  make  themselves 
rich  by  the  spoil  thereof,  sought  by  all  means  and  desired  the  same. 

Not  long  after,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  Philip  and  Otho, 
and  Philip  reconciled  again  to  the  pope  ;  which  Philip,  within  a  Philip 
while  after,  was  murdered  in  his  chamber  and  slain  by  Otho  de  ^"'22(1, 
Wittlespach.    After  this  event  Otho  was  raised  by  the  nobles  of  A-D;Jf08- 
Germany  to  the  imperial  seat,  and  consecrated  at  Rome  for  emperor  4w»»<ft>. 
by  this  Innocent  III.,  his  friend  and  patron ;  and  so  continued  till  a 
great  variance  and  discord  chanced  to  arise  between  the  said  Otho  variance 
and  the  pope  ;  whereupon  Innocent  sought  by  all  means,  how  against  othTand 
Otho,  likewise,  he  might  work  mischief,  and  bring  him  to  his  end. the  P°i)e- 
The  occasion  of  this  sudden  change  and  alteration  my  author  maketh 
no  mention  of,  but  that  Otho  (now  being  of  great  power)  not  only 
invaded  and  ravaged  Flaminia,  Picenum,  Umbria,  and  Etruria,  but 
also  occupied  most  part  of  Campania  and  Apulia,  which  properly 
appertained  to  the  inheritance  of  Frederic,  a.d.  1211. 

Thus  you  see,  first,  how  by  the  counsel  and  consent  of  Pope 
Innocent  and  by  his  instigation,  besides  his  secret  conspiracies,  this 
good  Frederic  and  his  dominions  were  hurt  and  damaged ;  then, 
again,  through  his  default  what  damage  the  said  Frederic  sustained 
by  Otho,  who  was  made  so  strong  as  he  was  by  the  pope  and  his 
means,  notwithstanding  the  great  trust  he  was  put  in,  for  the  protec- 
tion both  of  Frederic  and  his  dominions. 

At  this  time  Frederic  was  come  unto  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age;3  Frederic's 
who  in  his  youth,  by  the  provision  of  Constantia,  his  mother,  was  so 
well  instructed  in  letters  and  with  virtuous  principles  so  imbued,  f™- 
that  at  these  years  there  appeared  and  did  shine  in  him  excellent  gifts 
both  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  He  was  excellently  well  seen  in 
Latin  and  Greek  learning,  which  was  just  then  beginning  to  emerge 
from  the  barbarism  under  which  it  had  been  long  buried.  He 
also  acquired  the  German,  the  Italian,  and  the  Saracen  languages. 
He  had  also  cultivated  those  virtues  which  nature  had  implanted  in 
him  by  the  precepts  of  piety,  wisdom,  justice,  and  fortitude,  and  by 
habitual  practice.  Insomuch  that  he  might  well  be  compared  with  the 
worthiest  and  most  redoubted  emperors  and  kings  that  have  ever  lived.  Appsee'dir 

Being  now  called  to  the  empire  by  a  deputation  from  the  German 
princes,  he  immediately  quitted  Sicily  and  set  out  for  Germany.  On 
his  way  thither  he  stopped  at  Rome,  where,  according  to  Fazellus,4 
he  was  honourably  entertained  by  Innocent ;  who,  nevertheless,  would  suspend 
make  him  no  promises,  for  that  he  mistrusted  the  name  of  Frederic, 
from  recollection  of  the  grandfather.  father's 

°  sake. 

(1)  See  infra,  pp.  458,  663.— Ed.    (2)  See  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  136,  note  (3).— Ed.    (3)  See  Appendix. 
(4)  Fazellus  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century:  he  wrote  "  De  rebus  siculis,"  folio,  Panormi, 
1558;  translated  into  Italian  by  M.  Remigio,  4to.  Venez,  1574.— Ed. 
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History  of     Frederic  then,  quitting  Rome,  set  forward  for  German  y.  On 
11.     reaching  Trent,  he  learnt  that  the  more  easy  and  direct  road  was 
Emperor.  preoccupied  by  the  enemy  :  he  therefore  with  much  painful  travel 
A.  D.   crossed  the  Rhsetian  Alps,  and  pushed  along  the  tract  of  the 
Rhine,  the  cities  all  the  way  submitting  to  him.    Otho,  who  had 
hastened  out  of  Italy  into  Germany,  intending  to  meet  him  at  the 
Rhine  and  stop  his  passage,  was  thus  disappointed  of  his  object,  and 
Frederic  was  crowned,  first  at  Mentz,  and  afterwards  (as  the  manner 
is)  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.1    Having,  subsequently  held  several  diets,  and 
Death  of  Otho  dying,  he  settled  the  empire  and  succeeded  in  appeasing  almost 
May  19th,  the  whole  of  Germany.    And  then,  accompanied  by  all  his  nobles 
A.D.1218.  anc|  prinCes,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  of  Honorius  III.  was  with 
great  solemnity  consecrated  and  called  Augustus,  Nov.  22d,  a.d. 
consecra-  1220.    Which  Honorius  succeeded2  Innocent  III.  in  the  papal  see, 
Frederic  and  was  a  great  help  to  Frederic  (although  he  loved  him  not)  in  this 
the  em-    behalf,  to  revenge  himself  upon  Otho. 

peror.  i 

After  his  consecration,  Frederic  gave  many  great  and  liberal 
gifts,  as  well  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  himself,  as  also  to  the  court  of 
Rome  besides.  Also  he  gave  and  assured  by  his  charter  to  the  church 
of  Rome  the  principality  of  Fondi ;  for  by  the  insatiable  covetous- 
ness  of  the  Romish  bishops  this  wicked  use  and  custom  grew,  that 
unless  the  emperors,  elect  and  crowned,  would  give  them  such-like 
great  and  large  gifts,  they  could  not  obtain  of  them  their  consecration 
or  confirmation,  which  for  that  intent  the}r  devised. 

Furthermore,  Frederic,  the  emperor,  willing  to  show  himself  more 
bountiful  and  liberal  to  the  church,  neither  yet  to  restrain  any  privi- 
lege that  might  benefit  the  same,  gave  and  admitted  those  constitutions 
which  the  pope  himself  would  desire,  and  which  are  yet  extant  in  the 
Frederic  civil  law  ;  by  which  his  doings  he  delivered  to  their  hands  a  sword  (as 
fhrough   ^  were)  t°  cut  his  own  throat :  for  the  bishops  of  Rome,  now  having 
raiityba   even  w^at  tne)T  ^stec^?  aQd  a^  m  their  own  hands,  might  by  the  pain 
sword  to  of  proscription  bring  what  emperor  or  king  under  "  coram  nobis,"  that 
own"8    them  listed,  and  keep  them  by  their  own  laws,  as  if  it  were  bound  in 
throat.     certain  bands,  out  of  the  which  they  might  not  start.    For  whatsoever 
canon  of  he  were,  who  for  the  diminution  of  the  liberties  of  the  church  was  ex- 
proscnp-  communjca|:e  aI)C[  so  continued  a  year's  space,  he  should  be  within 
Ind'con-  tne  danger  °f lms  proscription,  and  should  not  be  released  before  he  had 
hrrned  hy  made  satisfaction,  and  were  admitted  by  the  pope  to  the  church  and 
congregation  of  good  men  again.    Whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that 
whatsoever  emperor,  in  the  government  of  his  dominions,  should  in 
any  point  displease  or  do  contrary  to  the  lust  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
he  then  as  enemy  to  the  church  was  excommunicate ;  and,  unless  within 
a  year  he  were  reconciled  to  them  again,  by  this  their  principal  law 
he  was  in  the  proscription  ;  and  often  it  chanced  that  princes,  to  avoid 
the  pain  of  this  proscription,  were  ready  to  do  -whatsoever  the  pope 
would  have  them,  and  commanded  them,  to  do. 

After  the  consecration  of  Frederic  was  with  great  solemnity 
finished,  and  that  the  pope  and  church  of  Rome  in  all  ample  man- 
ner (as  is  partly  described)  were  gratified,  and  yet  larger  constitu- 
tions to  them  confirmed,  he  departed  from  Rome  and  went  to  Italy, 
Ap£Zdi*.  there  to  set  things  in  order  and  receive  the  homage  of  the  cities  and 
great  towns  which  belonged  to  the  imperial  jurisdiction ;  and  from 

(1)  Dec.  6th.  a.d.  1212.  and  Juh-  25th,  a.d.  1215.  L'Art  de  V.  des  D.    See  Appendix.— Ed. 

(2)  Crooned  pope  July  24th,  1 2 1G. — Ed. 
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thence  into  his  own  provinces  and  dominions,  where  he  heard  of  Hiatoryoj 
certain,  who  began  to  raise  and  make  new  factions  against  him  ;    rjj.  ** 
amongst  others  Thomas  and  Richard,  brothers  of  Innocent  III.  and  EmPerur- 
earls  of  Anagni,  who  held  certain  castles  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples:   A.  D. 
these  he  discovered  to  have  conspired  with  Otho,  when  he  invaded  that  1226- 
kingdom,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  it  for  themselves.    He  therefore  Appe^dix% 
seized  their  castles,  and  all  he  found  therein.    Richard  he  took,  and 
sent  as  a  prisoner  into  Sicily ;  but  Thomas  escaped,  and  came  speedily 
to  Rome ;  whither  also  repaired  certain  bishops  and  others  who  were 
conspirators  against  Frederic ;  as  also  such  others  as  the  fear  of  the 
emperor's  laws  and  their  own  guilty  consciences  caused  to  fly  :  all  of  The  libe- 
whom  were  (that  notwithstanding)  by  this  bishop  of  Rome,  Honorius  pfederic 
III.,  to  gratify  again  the  liberality  of  the  emperor  bestowed  upon  him,  ^JJ/6" 
under  his  nose  succoured,  maintained,  and  defended.    Which  thing  pensedof 
when  Frederic  understood,  he  began  to  expostulate  with  the  pope,  ni?°nus 
considering  the  unseemliness  of  that  his  fact ;  against  whom  the  pope,  JxpoJtu- 
on  the  other  side,  was  so  chafed  and  vexed,  that  he  immediately,  J^eetho; 
without  further  delay,  thundereth  out  against  him,  like  a  tyrant,  his  curseth,6 
curses  and  excommunications. 

Thomas  Fazellus  declareth  the  origin  of  this  misunderstanding  AppX<nx. 
between  them,  somewhat  otherwise.  There  were  (saith  he)  amongst 
those  who  were  found  traitors  to  the  emperor  certain  bishops,  who, 
fleeing  to  the  pope,  requested  his  aid  :  whereupon  the  pope  sent  his 
legates  to  the  emperor,  and  requested  him,  that  he  would  admit  and 
receive  to  favour  those  bishops  whom  he  had  banished  and  put  from 
their  offices  ;  and  that  he  would  not  intermeddle  with  any  ecclesias- 
tical charge  wherewith  he  had  not  to  do  :  and  said  further,  that  the 
correction  and  punishment  of  such  matters  pertained  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  not  to  him  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  oversight  of  those 
churches  in  that  kingdom,  from  the  which  he  had  expelled  the  bishops, 
pertained  and  belonged  unto  him. 

Whereunto  Frederic  thus  replieth,  "  that  forasmuch  as  now,  for  The  em- 
four  hundred  years  and  more,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  all  em-  pSTo 
perors  and  kings  in  their  dominions  might  lawfully  commit  to  apt  J£^fa°Jfs 
and  fit  men  for  the  same,  such  ecclesiastical  functions  and  charges  as 
within  their  territories  and  kingdoms  fell,  he  looked  to  have  the  like 
privilege  and  authority  also,  that  other  his  predecessors  before  him 
had."    And  he  further  said,  "  that  he  had  the  same  and  like  authority 
in  the  empire  that  his  father  Henry,  and  Frederic  his  grandfather, 
and  other  his  predecessors  before  them  had  ;  neither  had  he  so  de- 
served at  the  hands  of  the  church  of  Rome,  neither  of  Honorius 
himself,  to  be  deprived  of  those  privileges  which  his  ancestors  before 
him  had,  and  kept."    And  further,  Frederic  being  chafed  and  moved 
with  these  demands  of  the  pope,  breaketh  forth  and  saith,  "  How  long 
will  the  bishop  of  Rome  abuse  my  patience  ?    When  will  his  covet- 
ous heart  be  satisfied  ?    Whereunto  will  this  his  ambitious  desire 
grow  ?  with  such-like  words  more,  repeating  certain  injuries  and  con-  strife  be- 
spiracies,  both  against  him  and  his  dominions,  as  well  by  Honorius  pope  "ncT 
as  by  Innocent  III.  his  predecessor;  as  also  other  like  injuries  oftheempe- 
popes  to  his  ancestors  practised.    "  What  man,"  saith  he,  "  is  able  election  * 
to  suffer  and  bear  this  so  incredible  boldness,  and  intolerable  insolency  .Jaf£j" 
of  so  proud  a  bishop  ?  "    "  Go,"  saith  he  unto  the  legates,  "  and  tell  bishops. 
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religion,  both  for  honour  and  order's  sake  it  was  granted,  that  when 
ir  the  people  desired  such  ministers  as  were  by  them  thought  meet,  the 


History  of  Honorius,  that  I  will  lay  down  the  insignia  of  my  empire  and  the 
r//rIC  crown  of  my  kingdom,  rather  than  I  will  suffer  him  thus  to  diminish 
EmPeror-  the  authority  of  our  majesty ?l 

A.  D.  Now,  because  much  disquietness  and  controversy  hath  arisen,  for 
1226.  the  most  part  throughout  all  Christendom,  in  every  kingdom  and 
Append*  realm  severally,  for  and  about  the  authority  of  choosing  and  depriving 
of  bishops  (as  may  be  seen  by  the  example  of  this  Frederic),  which 
the  pope  only  and  arrogantly  challengeth  to  himself,  and  not  to  apper- 
tain to  any  other,  I  thought  good  not  with  silence  to  overpass,  but 
somewhat  to  say,  and  to  prove  the  authority  of  christian  kings  and 
princes,  in  this  behalf,  to  be  both  sufficient  and  good. 
Appendix.  And  first,  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  by  decrees  of  councils,  as 
also  by  the  ancient  custom  of  the  primitive  church,  it  may  easily  be 
proved,  that  in  the  first  age  of  the  church  the  chief  care  and  power  of 
distributing  ecclesiastical  offices  were  vested  in  the  christian  people, 
regard,  however,  being  had  to  the  counsels  of  the  administrators  of 
ecclesiastical  concerns.  Whereunto  appertain  certain  places  collected 
and  gathered  out  of  the  4  Decretum '  of  Gratian,  and  specially  in 
these  canons,  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
twenty-sixth,  twenty-seventh,  and  thirty-fourth,  of  the  sixty-third 
Distinction. 

Election       Furthermore,  when  kings  and  princes  began  to  embrace  Christ's 

of  bishops 
to  be  in 
princes 
and  theL 

subjects  princes  should  either  confirm  such  as  were  so  nominated,  or  else  them- 
selves should  place  fit  men  over  the  churches ;  who  should  then  be 
presented  for  consecration  to  those  who  were  chiefest  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical function  and  authority.  So  did  the  emperors  of  Constantinople 
(receiving  the  order  and  manner  from  Constantine  the  Great)  use  the 
right  of  bestowing  ecclesiastical  functions  with  the  consent  both  of 
the  people  and  of  ecclesiastical  persons  ;  and  long  so  retained  they 
the  same,  as  appears  in  the  rescript  of  Honorius,  the  emperor,  to 
Boniface,2  also,  in  the  examples  of  Pelagius  and  Gregory  the  Great, 
of  whom  one  wras  appointed  bishop  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  the  emperor,3  when  Totila  was  governing  Italy ;  and 
the  other  in  the  time  of  Maurice,  the  emperor,  when  the  Lombards 
possessed  Italy.4 

And  whereas  Gratian  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninety-sixth  and 
ninety-seventh  Distinctions  doth  declare,  that  the  rescript  of  Honorius, 
Appendix  the  emperor,  is  void  and  of  none  effect,  for  that  in  determining  the 
election  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  he  acted  contrary  to  the  authority  of 
the  holy  canons,  and  because  there  can  nowhere  be  read  of  any  license 
given  to  the  civil  magistrate  to  meddle  at  all  with  ecclesiastical  matters, 
still  less  with  sacred  orders — each  man  may  plainly  discern  his  great 
folly  and  want  of  understanding  in  so  saying:  as  though  at  that  time 
any  holy  canons  existed  which  should  debar  emperors  from  the  consti- 
tuting of  ecclesiastical  ministers;  or  as  though  it  were  doubtful  whether 
the  emperors,  at  that  time,  had  passed  any  laws  touching  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  or  whether  such  laws  were  really  in  use;  when 
the  contrary  most  manifestly,  both  by  the  laws  and  histories  of  that  age 

(1)  Thomas  Fazellus,  lib.  8.  (2)  Can.  8.  dist.  79.  et  can.  2.  dist.  97. 

(3)  Justinian  flourished  from  A.n.  527  to  565  ;  Mauritius,  from  a.d.  582  to  602.— Ed. 

(4)  Dist.  63.  can.  15,  10,  24. 
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and  time,  as  well  of  the  church  as  of  the  empire,  may  appear.   And  not  History oj 
to  seek  far  for  the  matter,  this  thing  is  sufficiently  proved  by  reference  r//nc 
to  these  titles,  '  De  sacro-sanctis  ecclesiis,'  '  Episcopis,'  *  Clericis,'  EmPeror- 
besides  other  ecclesiastical  chapters  touching  religion,  which  are  to  be  A.  1). 
seen  in  the  books  of  the  principal  and  chief  constitutions,  collected  1226. 
and  set  forth  by  Justinian  ;  in  which  many  of  the  chapters  are  attri- 
buted to  Honorius  and  Theodosius  :  so,  in  like  case,  the  twenty-first  APpen<n*. 
canon  of  the  sixty-third  Distinction  doth  declare,  that  the  Grecian 
emperors,  who  next  ensued  after  Justinian,  did  observe  that  manner 
of  ordaining  and  electing  the  bishops  of  Rome,  although  at  that  time 
"  Interpellatum  erat,"  they  somewhat  spurned  at  it.    The  emperor  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  that  canon  is  Constantine  IV.,  surnamed 
Pogonatus.1 

Charlemagne,  in  like  manner,  followed  their  steps  in  this  particular ;  The  elec- 
tor (as  in  the  twenty-second  canon  of  the  same  Distinction  is  de-  SSd% 
clared)   at  a  synodal  council  in  Lateran  (Adrian  I.  being  pontiff),  ^1eedhaunnd" 
where  were  assembled  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  other  bishops,  fifty-three 
it  was  decreed,  that  the  right  of  electing  and  ordering  the  bishop  Shfcoun" 
of  Rome  and  all  other  prelates  should  be  in  Charlemagne,  as  well  Je^J" 
in  Italy  as  other  his  dominions  and  provinces  ;  and  that  whoso-  be  in  the 
ever  was  not  promoted  and  allowed  by  him  should  not  be  conse-  emperor- 
crated  of  any  one ;  and  that  those  who  repugned  and  disobeyed 
this  decree  should  be  under  anathema,  and  except  they  repented 
should  incur  the  most  severe  punishment  of  proscription  and  confis- 
cation of  all  their  goods.    A  most  striking  example  of  this  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  rescript,  extant  in  the  eighteenth  canon  of  the  same  sixty- 
third  Distinction.    Yet  notwithstanding,  Stephen  IV.,  the  author  of 
that  rescript,  in  spite  of  the  said  decree,  without  the  emperor's  consent 
was  made  bishop  of  Rome ;  who,  to  the  intent  he  might  elude  the 
punishment  in  that  case  decreed,  went  into  France  to  Louis  the  Pious, 
son  of  Charlemagne,  to  excuse  himself,  and  at  Rheims  crowned  he 
him  with  the  imperial  diadem,  (a.  d.  81 6.)     Neither  could  this 
bishop  here  stay  himself,  but,  spying  the  great  lenity  of  the  emperor, 
essayed  to  make  frustrate  the  aforesaid  constitution.    For  his  purpose 
was,  and  so  he  brought  to  pass  (as  in  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the 
same  Distinction  appeareth),  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  ecclesi- 
astical order,  with  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  without  the  authority 
of  the  emperor,  to  choose  the  bishop  of  Rome;  reserving,  that  he  should 
not  be  consecrated  without  the  will  and  consent  of  the  emperor. 
Thus  is  it  manifest,  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  themselves,  not  regard-  Romept°,e 
ing  but  despising  the  strait  penalty  and  sanction  of  the  aforesaid  jj^eerof 
decree  of  the  Lateran  council,  were  not  only  the  first  that  brake  the  cree  of 
same,  but  also  by  contrary  rescripts  and  constitutions  laboured  and 


Append,. 


the  coun- 
cil. 


endeavoured  to  extol  and  set  up  themselves  above  all  others. 

After  this,  Lothaire,  the  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  being  emperor,  Lothaire 
and  coming  into  Italy,  there  to  dissolve  the  conspiracy  and  confederacy  S°  iS? 
of  Leo  IV.  about  the  translation  of  the  empire,  renewed  and  esta-  ™n  dfe- 
blished  again  the  synodal  decree  of  Lateran,  touching  the  jurisdiction  election  of 
of  the  emperor  for  the  election  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  other  eccle-  blshops* 
siastical  persons ;  and  hereof  it  came,  that  those  epistles  were  written 
by  Leo,  which  are  extant  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  canons  of 

(1)  Constantine  Pogonatus,  a.d.  668  to  685  ;  Charlemagne,  a.d.  786  to  814.— Ed. 
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mstoryof  the  same  Distinction  ;  who  also  (as  appeareth  in  the  ninth  canon  of  the 
rjj.     tenth  Distinction)  made  a  profession,  that  he  would  always  maintain 
Emperor.  fae  same  imperial  precepts.     This  Leo,  when  he  was  reproved  of 
A.D.   treason  and  other  evils,  pleaded  his  cause  before  Louis  II.,  emperor 
1 223-  of  Rome,  and  son  of  Lothaire  above  recited.1 

But  after  this,  as  time  grew  on,  the  bishops  of  Rome  nothing 
relinquishing  their  ambitious  desires,  Otho,  the  first  emperor  of  that 
name,  deprived  and  put  from  the  see  of  Rome  that  most  filthy  and 
wicked  bishop,  John  XII.,  both  for  divers  and  sundry  wicked  and 
heinous  acts  by  him  committed,  as  also  for  his  great  treasons  and 
conspiracies  against  his  royal  person,  and  did  substitute  in  his  place 
Leo  VIII. ;  who,  calling  a  synod  at  Lateran,  in  the  same  temple  and 
place  where  the  other  before  was  kept,  did  promulgate  a  new  consti- 
tution with  consent  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  concerning  the 
The  dec-  emperor's  jurisdiction,  which  is  contained  in  the  twenty-third  canon 
agSnra!  °f  tne  sixty-third  Distinction,  whereby  the  old  right  and  power  of  the 
be  in  the  emPeror  m  the  election  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  other  ecclesiastical 
emperor's  prelates  was  again,  with  even  a  more  weighty  sanction,  confirmed  and 
tion!dlc    ratified.    By  Otho  III.  again  this  right  was  re-asserted  ;  by  whom 
AppVndix.  J°nn  XVIII.  (whom  Crescentius  the  Roman,  usurping  the  sovereign 
power,  had  made  pontiff  with  the  consent  of  the  people  of  Rome  and 
the  ecclesiastical  order),  having  his  nose  cut  off  and  his  eyes  put 
out,  was  hurled  from  the  Capitol.2    But  when,  notwithstanding,  the 
bishops  of  Rome  would  not  alter  their  old  accustomed  disposition, 
but  with  all  their  industry  endeavoured  to  abrogate  that  jurisdiction 
of  the  emperor  over  the  bishop  of  Rome  (as  people  loath  to  be  under 
subjection),  Henry  III.  (Leo  IX.  being  then  bishop  of  Rome)  did 
once  again  ratify  the  same,  and  caused  that  bishop,  who  extolled  him- 
self at  the  council  of  Mentz  (a.d.  1049)  before  all  his  fellow-bishops, 
to  stoop  and  give  place  to  the  archbishop  of  Mentz. 

So  after  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  emperor  Henry  III.,  Nicholas 
II.,  although  in  his  decree  (which  in  the  first  canon  of  the  twenty- 
third  Distinction  is  recited)  he  gave  the  cardinals  the  primacy,  in 
respect  of  other  ecclesiastics  and  of  the  people  of  Rome,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Roman  pontiff ;  yet  he  willed  that  his  proper  prerogative 
therein  should  be  reserved  to  Henry  IV.,  to  whom  the  empire  had 
devolved,  but  who  was  then  a  mere  child. 
The  eiec-     But  after  this,  when  Hildebrand,  who  was  called  Gregory  VII. , 
therein  was  elected  pope  (a.d.  1073),  this  prerogative  of  the  emperors  in  the 
theempe-  election,  which  the  time  before  (in  the  creation  of  Alexander  II.)  had 

rors  be- 

ginnethto  been  neglected  and  broken,  the  bishop  of  Rome  now  not  only  did  seek 
deiSnd!1  to  diminish  the  authority  thereof,  but  also  to  evacuate  and  quite  undo 
the  same  ;  for  he  not  only  aspired  to  that  dignity  without  the  consent 
and  appointment  of  the  emperor,  but  also  made  restraint  that  no 
emperor,  king,  duke,  marquis,  earl,  or  any  other  civil  magistrate, 
should  assign  and  appoint  to  any  man  any  ecclesiastical  function  and 
charge  ;  and  that  no  one  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  take  such  prefer- 
ment at  any  of  their  hands:  as  in  Cause  sixteen,  Question  seven, 
iv.nagain  canons  twelve  and  thirteen,  may  be  seen. 

eufthe^  notwithstanding,  after  that  this  horrible  monster  Hildebrand  was 

election,  proscribed  and  thrust  out  of  the  papal  seat,  and  Clement  III.  put  in 

li)  [Causa]  2.  Quest.  7.  can.  41  (2)  See  Appendix. 
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his  stead,  Henry  again  challenged  his  imperial  prerogative  of  election.  H^p?i 
But  when  the  bishops  who  succeeded  this  Hildebrand,  led  on  by  r//"c 
his  example,  began  to  derogate  from  the  imperial  prerogative  of  limr>eror- 
election,  and  Henry,  on  the  other  side,  by  all  the  means  possible  A.D. 
sought  to  defend  and  maintain  the  same  ;  by  the  subtle  fraud  and  1226- 
mischievous  policy  of  the  bishops,  who  set  the  son  against  the  father 
and  found  means  to  steal  from  him  the  hearts  of  his  nobles  and 
subjects  and  to  set  them  all  against  him,  and  especially  the  princes 
of  Germany,  he  was  deposed  and  disappointed  of  his  purpose. 

And  although  Henry  V.,  coming  to  Rome,  brought  Pascal  II. 
(a.d.  1111)  to  that  point,  that  he  both  in  a  public  discourse,  and  in 
writing  sealed  and  by  oath  confirmed,  restored  again  to  the  emperors 
the  prerogative  of  election  and  of  giving  ecclesiastical  dignities  ; 
yet  notwithstanding,  after  that  Henry,  the  emperor,  was  gone  from 
Rome,  Pascal,  the  pope,  greatly  repenting  and  sorrowing  that  he 
had  done  (in  allowing  and  confirming  through  fear  the  privileges  of 
the  emperors  touching  the  giving  and  disposing  of  ecclesiastical 
functions),  excommunicated  the  emperor,  and  in  a  synodal  council  at 
Lateran  ordained  and  decreed,  that  he  should  be  had  and  accounted  accursed 
a  wicked  enemy,  who  would  take  any  ecclesiastical  function  or  prefer-  2SJ*£JJ. 
ment  at  the  hands  of  a  civil  magistrate;  whereupon  were  made  these  JjjJUJJj 
decrees,  Cause  sixteen,  Question  seven,  chapters  sixteen,  seventeen,  layman, 
eighteen,  and  nineteen. 

Therefore,  when  these  decrees  touching  the  designation  of  bishops 
in  spite  and  contempt  of  the  emperor  were  practised  and  put  in  use, 
and  when  that  now  (especially  by  the  means  and  procurement  of  the 
bishops)  intestine  and  civil  wars  began  to  rise  in  the  empire,  the 
imperial  jurisdiction  in  this  matter  was  not  only  weakened  and  much 
debilitated,  but  also  in  a  manner  utterly  broken  and  lost.  For  when 
Henry  V.,  the  emperor,  was  sharply  of  Lothaire  and  his  vassals,  the 
bishops,  beset  and  laid  unto  by  the  provocation  of  the  pope,  and  was 
mightily  by  the  bishops  that  took  his  part  on  the  other  side  requested 
and  entreated  (in  hope  of  public  peace  and  tranquillity),  that  he 
would  condescend  and  somewhat  yield  to  the  pope's  demands ;  he  at 
length  (the  more  was  the  pity),  that  he  might  be  reconciled  and  have 
peace  with  Pope  Calixtus  II.,  in  the  city  of  Worms  resigned  that  his  Henry  v. 
prerogative  or  jurisdiction  of  giving  ecclesiastical  preferments  to  the  JS^prero- 
pope  and  his  prelates  (a.d.  1122),  which  had  been  now  more  than  gjJjjjjof 
three  hundred  years  (from  the  time  of  Charlemagne)  in  the  hands  of 
the  emperors  of  Rome,  and  until  this  time  with  great  fortitude  and 
princely  courage  conserved  and  kept ;  which  resignation  turned  to 
no  small  detriment  both  of  the  church  of  Christ  and  the  christian 
commonwealth. 

Then  first,  and  never  before,  the  bishop  of  Rome  obtained  and  The  eiec- 
quietly  enjoyed  that  prerogative  of  election  and  bestowing  of  bene-  S^tTthe 
fices,  which  he  so  long  before  with  such  great  policies,  now  secretly,  bishops  of 
now  openly  and  with  force,  had  sought  for.     For  the  canons  by  sVe 
which  Gratian  would  prove,  that  before  this  time  the  city  of  Rome  Append,T- 
enjoyed  the  prerogative  of  electing  the  pope  without  the  emperor's 
consent  (as  canons  twenty-nine  and  thirty  of  the  said  sixty-third 
Distinction,  and  the  '  Palea '  added  to  the  latter,  and  canon  thirty-  ®  JJJk" 
three),  are  plainly  forged,  and  were  introduced  by  Gratian  himself,  to  of  canons. 
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mstory of  flatter  the  papacy ;  as  both  Carolus  Molinseus  sufficiently  in  diver3 
rejjnc  places  hath  noted,  and  by  the  observation  of  dates  may  by  any  oneordi- 
Emperor.  nari]v  conversant  with  the  French  and  German  histories  soon  be  spied 
A.  D.  and  discerned.    For,  First,  five  bishops,  one  after  another,  succeeded 
I226-  that  Gregory  IV.  upon  whom  the  said  twenty-ninth  canon  is  entitled 
See     or  fathered,  before  you  come  to  Adrian  II.  mentioned  in  the  canon, 
dypendix.  wnQ  certainly  was  made  pope,  the  people  having  by  force  taken 
the  election  into  their  own  hands ;  whereas  Gregory  (especially  to 
be  noted)  would  not  take  on  him  the  papacy  before  that  the  empe- 
ror had  consented  to  his  election.     Secondly,  Molinseus  opposeth 
the  authority  of  Raphael  Volateran  to  the  thirtieth  canon,  which  is 
to  be  suspected  for  this  reason,  that  when  Eugenius  was  pope,  the 
successor  of  that  Pascal  I.  with  whom  Louis  the  Pious  is  stated  in 
the  canon  to  have  made  a  compact,  the  same  Louis  with  his  son  Lo- 
thaire  (in  the  capacity  of  king  of  the  Romans)  made  laws  at  Rome, 
both  for  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  and  also  for  the  Romans 
themselves  ;  to  say  nothing  of  Lothaire's  renewal  of  the  decree  of  the 
Lateran  synod,  lately  mentioned.1    Then  again,  how  could  Leo  IV. 
write  to  Lothaire  and  Louis,  the  emperors,  that '  Palea'  (or  counterfeit 
or  forged  decree)2  beginning  with  6  Constitution  &c,  when  in  the 
same  mention  is  made  of  Henry  the  Fowler  and  of  Otho  I.,  who  did 
not  come  to  the  empire  till  more  than  threescore  years  after  them  and 
How      Leo  IV.    Thirdly,  with  what  face  dare  this  fond  fellow  Gratian  make 
andmim-ss  Otho  I.  to  be  the  author  of  the  thirty-third  canon,  when  Otho  deprived 
pudent    John  XII.  of  the  papacy,  and  not  only  subtracted  nothing  from  the 
is,  in  forg-  imperial  jurisdiction  over  the  city  of  Rome,  or  over  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
decrees.    or  over  any  other  bishops  subject  to  the  Roman  empire,  but  added 
somewhat  more  thereunto,  as  was  said  before.    And  yet  notwith- 
standing, so  shameless  and  senseless  was  this  Gratian,  that  he  durst  in 
the  compiling  of  his  "  Decretum"  obtrude  and  lay  before  the  reader 
such  manifest  fraud  and  evident  legerdemain,  feigned  and  made  of  his 
own  brains  (being  so  necessary,  as  he  thought,  for  the  dominion  and 
primacy  of  the  Roman  bishops),  in  the  stead  of  good  and  true  laws ; 
not  considering  that  the  same  must  be  detected  by  posterity,  and  that 
to  his  own  great  discredit.    Where3  also  by  the  way  is  to  be  noted, 
that  as  this  graceless  Gratian,  to  please  these  holy  fathers,  and  to  erect 
their  kingdom,  would  give  so  impudent  an  attempt  to  the  blinding 
and  deceiving  of  all  posterities,  inserting  for  grounded  truths  and  holy 
decrees  such  loud  lies  and  detestable  doctrine,  what  may  be  thought 
of  the  rabble  of  the  rest  of  writers  in  those  days  ?  what  attempts 
might  hope  of  gain  cause  them  to  work,  by  whom  and  such-like  is  to 
be  feared  the  falsifying  of  divers  other  good  works  now  extant,  in 
those  perilous  times  written  ? 
The  Thus,  when  the  bishops  had  once  wrested  this  authority  out  of  the 

emperor's  hands,  they  then  so  fortified  and  armed  themselves  and  their 


election 
wrested 

empeSr.  dominion,  that  although  afterwards  Frederic  Land  his  grandson  this 

Appendix, 


good  emperor  Frederic  II.,  as  also  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  Henry  of 
Luxemburg  (as  men  most  studious  and  careful  for  the  dignities  of 
the  empire,  unfeigned  lovers  and  maintainers  of  the  utility  of  the 
commonweal,  and  most  desirous  of  the  preservation  and  prosperity  of 

(1)  Supra,  p.  461.— En. 

(2)  See  Ducange  and  Hoffn  an  on  the  term  *  Palea,'  prefixed  to  certain  chapters  of  the  Canon 
Law.— Ed.  (3)  This  sentence  is  not  in  Cisner.— En. 
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the  clmrcli)  did  all  their  endeavours,  with  singular  wisdom  and  energy,  Historyoj 
as  much  as  in  them  lay,  to  recover  again  this  lost  authority  of  the  reI^rtc 
imperial  jurisdiction  from  the  bishops  of  Rome,1  most  cruelly  and  EmPeror- 
wickedly  abusing  their  power  to  the  destruction  of  the  empire,  the  A.D. 
undoing  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  utter  subversion  of  the  church  122g- 
of  God  ;  yet  could  they  not  bring  the  same  to  pass  in  those  dark  and  Not  with- 
shadowed  times  of  perverse  doctrine  and  errors  of  the  people,  and  cause°de- 
most  miserable  servitude  of  civil  magistrates.  tomuzzi? 

The  same  and  like  privilege  also  in  the  election  of  their  bishops  thepeopie 
and  prelates  and  disposing  of  ecclesiastical  offices  as  the  emperor  of  rance!°~ 
Rome  had,  every  prince  and  king  in  their  several  dominions  had  Every 
the  like.     For  by  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Toledo,  which  in  prince  in 
the  twenty-fifth  canon  of  the  sixty-third  Distinction  is  mentioned,  veraise~ 
the  authority  of  creating  and  choosing  bishops  and  prelates  in  Jfagj 
Spain  was  in  the  king  of  Spain.    In  like  manner  by  the  histories  also  tm 
of  Clovis,  Charlemagne,  Louis  IX.,  Philip  Augustus,  Philip  the  thepr™£ 
Fair,  Charles  V.,  Charles  VI.,  and  Charles  VII.,  kings  of  France,  ff^f 
it  is  apparent  and  well  known,  that  all  these  kings  had  the  chief  App^dix 
charge  and  government  of  the  French  church,  and  not  the  bishops 
of  Rome. 

And  by  our  English  histories  also,  as  you  have  heard,  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  the  authority  of  choosing  ecclesiastical  ministers  and  bishops 
was  always  in  the  kings  of  England,  till  the  reign  of  king  Henry  I., 
who  by  the  labour  and  procurement  of  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  deprived  of  the  same  by  Pascal  II. 

Also,  how  the  princes  of  Germany  and  electors  of  the  emperor,  till 
the  time  of  Henry  V.,  had  all  (every  prince  severally  in  his  own 
province)  the  same  jurisdiction  and  prerogative,  to  give  and  dispose 
ecclesiastical  functions  at  their  pleasure  ;  and  how  after  that,  it 
appertained  to  the  people  and  prelates  together ;  and  how  at  length, 
in  the  reign  of  Frederic,  the  prelates  got  unto  themselves  alone  this 
immunity — John  Aventine,  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  "  Annales 
Boiorum,v'  doth  describe. 

Also  it  is  probable,  that  the  kings  of  Sicily  had  the  same  faculty 
in  giving  and  disposing  of  their  ecclesiastical  promotions  and  charge 
of  churches;2  and  because  Frederic  defended  himself  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  therefore  (as  Fazellus  saith)  he  was 
excommunicated  by  Honorius.  That  Platina  and  Blondus  allege 
other  causes  wherefore  he  was  excommunicate  of  Honorius,  I  am 
not  ignorant :  howbeit,  he  who  will  compare  their  writings  with  those 
of  others  who  were  contemporary  with  Honorius  and  him  shall 
easily  find,  that  they  more  sought  the  favour  of  the  Roman  bishops 
than  truth.    But  now  again  to  the  history  of  Frederic. 

Nicolas  Cisner  affirm eth,  that  whilst  Frederic  the  emperor  was  Death  of 
in  Sicily,  his  wife  Constantia  died  at  Catania.  In  the  mean  time  Si^tJS" 
the  Christians,  who  with  a  great  navy  had  sailed  into  Egypt  andofFrede" 


ric. 


taken  the  city  formerly  called  Pelusium  or  Heliopolis,  now  com- 
monly called  Damietta,  and  were  in  good  hope  to  drive  the  Sultan  Great 
out  of  Egypt,  had  a  great  and  marvellous  overthrow  by  the  JJe£grow 
conveying  of  the  water  of  the  Nile  (which  then  overflowed  into  c.hris-. 
their  camp),  and  were  fain  to  accord  an  unprofitable  truce  with  Egypt. 

<1)  What  Rome  catcheth,  that  she  keepetli.     (2)  Andreas  de  Isthmia  ad  prim,  const.  Neap,  mi. 12, 
VOL.  II.  H  H 
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the  Sultan  for  certain  years,  and  to  deliver  the  city  again  ;  and  so 
departing  out  of  Egypt,  they  were  fain  to  come  to  Acre  and  Tyre, 
to  the  no  small  detriment  and  shame  of  the  christian  commonweal. 
Whereupon  John,  surnamed  de  Brienne,  king  of  Jerusalem,  arrived 
in  Italy,  and  prayed  aid  against  his  enemies  of  the  emperor,  in  whom 
he  had  great  hope  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evils  and  calamities  before 
declared;  and  from  thence  he  went  to  Rome  to  the  pope,  declaring 
unto  him  the  great  discomfit  and, overthrow  past,  as  also  the  present 
peril  and  calamity  that  they  were  in,  desiring  also  his  aid  therein.  By 
means  of  this  king  John  (as  Cisner  saith)  the  emperor  and  the 
pope  were  again  made  friends  together :  that  king  also  gave  the  em- 
peror in  marriage  Iole,  his  daughter  by  the  daughter  of  Conrad,  king 
of  Jerusalem  and  marquis  of  Montferrat,  with  whom  he  had  for 
dowry  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  she  being  right  heir  thereunto  by 
her  mother  (whence  those  who  afterwards  obtained  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  used  the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem)  :  after  which 
he  promised  that  as  soon  as  possible  he  would  make  an  expedition 
for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  and  be  there  himself  in  person ;  which 
thing  to  do  for  that  upon  divers  occasions  he  deferred  (whereof  some 
think  one  thing,  some  another),  pope  Honorius,  unto  whom  he  was 
lately  reconciled,  purposed  to  make  against  him  some  great  and 
serious  attempt,  had  he  not  been  by  death  prevented ;  upon  whom 
were  made  these  verses  : — 

"  O  pater  Honori,  multorum  nate  dolori, 
Est  tibi  dedecori  vivere,  vade  mori." 

After  whom  succeeded  Gregory  IX.  a.d.  1227,  as  great  an  enemy 
to  Frederic  as  was  Honorius;  which  Gregory  came  of  the  race  whom 
the  emperor,  as  before  ye  heard,  condemned  of  treason  which  they 
wrought  against  him.  This  Gregory  was  scarcely  settled  in  his  papacy, 
when  that  he  threatened  Frederic,  and  that  greatly,  with  excommuni- 
cation, unless  he  would  prepare  himself  to  go  into  Asia,  according  to 
his  promise  (as  ye  heard  before)  to  king  John  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  what 
the  cause  was  why  the  pope  so  hastened  the  journey  of  Frederic  into 
Asia,  you  shall  hear  hereafter.  In  effect,  he  could  not  well  bring  that 
to  pass  which  in  his  mischievous  mind  he  had  devised,  unless  the  era- 


bidding    pcror  were  further  from  him.    Notwithstanding,  Frederic,  it  should 

The  pope 
is  angry. 


The  cause 
of  the 
6tay  of  the 
emperor's 
journey 
into  Asia. 
See 
Appendix. 


seem,  smelling  a  rat,  or  mistrusting  somewhat  (as  well  he  might), 
alleged  divers  causes  and  lets,  as  lately  and  truly  he  did  to  Honorius. 

Fazellus  saith,  that  the  special  cause  of  the  emperor's  stay  was,  for 
the  oath  of  truth  and  peace  during  certain  years,  which  was  made 
between  the  Saracens  and  Christians  (as  you  heard),  which  time  was 
not  yet  expired. 

The  same  Fazellus  also  writeth  thus  of  king  John  of  Jerusalem, 
that  when  his  daughter  was  brought  to  Rome,  the  emperor  and  the 
pope  were  reconciled  together.  And  being  called  up  to  Rome  to  cele- 
brate the  marriage,  pope  Gregory,  as  the  manner  of  those  proud  prelates 
is,  offered  his  right  foot  unto  the  emperor  to  kiss.  But  the  emperor, 
not  stooping  so  low,  scarcely  with  his  lip  touched  the  upper  part  of 
his  knee,  and  would  not  kiss  his  foot ;  which  thing  the  pope  took  in 
very  evil  part,  and  was  therewith  marvellously  offended.  But  for  that 
no  opportunity  at  that  time  served  to  revenge  his  conceived  grudge 
and  old  malice,  he  dissembled  the  same  as  he  might  for  that  time, 
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thinking  to  recompense  at  the  full,  as  time  would  serve  and  fall  out  History  oj 
there-for. 

After  this,  the  emperor  hearing  how  the  Christians  were  oppressed  Emperor. 
by  the  Sultan  in  Syria,  and  that  by  his  instigation  Arsacidas1  had  sent  a.  D. 
persons  into  Europe  to  assassinate  the  Christian  kings,  and  that  the  1227. 
French  king  had  received  letters  warning  him  of  the  plot,  he  made 
the  more  haste,  and  was  the  more  desirous  to  set  forward  his  jour- 
ney into  Asia.    Wherefore  he  gave  in  commandment  to  Henry,  his 
son,  whom  not  long  before  he  had  caused  to  be  created  Caesar,  that,  J"p*frj5;e 
assembling  the  nobility  of  the  empire  at  Ravenna  and  Cremona,  voyage  of 
he  should  persuade  them  to  take  the  cross  likewise :  who  all  en-  and^tay 
gaged  to  be  ready  to  put  to  their  helping  hands,  in  furthering  this  thereof- 
his  journey  and  enterprise.    This  writeth  Fazellus ;  howbeit,  some  APpf£u* 
others  affirm  that  these  things  were  done  in  the  time  of  Honorius.  But 
howsoever  the  matter  is,  this  thing  is  manifest;  that  Frederic,  to 
satisfy  the  pope's  desire,  who  never  would  lin,2  but  by  all  means  sought 
to  provoke  him  forward,  gave  him  at  length  his  promise,  that  by  a 
certain  time  he  would  prepare  an  army,  and  fight  himself  against  those 
who  kept  from  him  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (which  thing  he  also  con- 
fesseth  himself  in  his  epistles,  and  also  how  he  desired  and  obtained  of 
the  peers  and  nobility  of  the  empire  their  aid  thereunto)  ;  and  he  also 
appointed  a  convenient  time  when  they  should  be  at  Brundusium.3 

In  the  mean  season,  he  with  all  his  endeavour  made  speedy  pre- 
paration for  the  war.    He  rigged  and  manned  a  puissant  navy ;  he 
made  a  levy  of  soldiers  through  the  whole  kingdom,  and  made  war- 
like provision  and  furniture  for  every  thing  that  to  such  a  voyage  and 
expedition  appertained.     Neither  was  the  matter  slacked,  but  at  the 
time  appointed  great  bands  both  of  German  soldiers  and  others 
had,  under  the  command  of  Louis,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and  Sigi- 
bert,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  assembled  and  mustered  at  Brundusium  ;3 
where  they  for  a  long  time  lying  and  waiting  for  the  emperor's  coming, 
who  was  let  by  infirmity  and  sickness,  great  pestilence  and  sundry 
diseases  molested  them,  by  reason  of  the  great  heat  and  intemperance  Great 
of  that  country,  and  many  a  soldier  there  lost  his  life,  among  whom  also  }*cJjJ" 
died  the  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  one  of  the  generals.    The  emperor,  emperor  s 
when  he  had  somewhat  recovered  his  health,  with  all  his  navy  launched  arn'i; 
out,  and  set  forward  from  Brundusium.    And  when  he  came  to  the  Appeni''*- 
straits  between  Peloponnesus  and  the  island  of  Crete,  and  there  for 
lack  of  convenient  wind  was  stayed,  suddenly  the  emperor  (his  diseases 
growing  upon  him  again)  fell  sick  ;  and  sending  forward  all  or  the 
most  part  of  his  bands  and  ships  into  Palestine,  promising  them 
most  assuredly  to  follow  them  so  soon  as  he  might  recover,  he  himself 
with  a  few  ships  returned  and  came  to  Brundusium,  and  from  thence 
went  into  Apulia. 

When  tidings  hereof  came  to  the  pope's  ear,  he  sent  out  his  thun-  The  Por,t 
dering  curses  and  new  excommunications  against  the  emperor.4    The  ^uni" 
causes  whereof  I  find  thus  noted  and  mentioned  in  his  own  letters;  that  cateth  tt  e 
is,  for  that,  he  had  robbed  and  taken  at  Brundusium  the  deceased  for  stay- 
landgrave  of  Thuringia's  horses,  his  money,  and  very  valuable  baggage,  v"*^* 

(1)  Prince  of  a  curious  fanatical  tribe  near  Damascus,  sometimes  called  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain.    See  Appendix. — Ed.  (2)  "  Lin,"  to  give  over. — Ed. 

(3)  Frederic  in  his  letters  says  Hydruntum,  i.e.  Otranto:  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  ofier 
Instances  in  this  and  the  next  page,  where  Brundusium  is  mentioned. — En. 

(-*)  Sept.  29th,  a .r>.  1227.    L'Art  da  Verifier  des  Dates.— Ed. 
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nutory of  and  had  then  sailed  for  Asia,  not  for  the  intent  to  make  war  against  the 
'ii.     Turk,  but  to  conceal  and  convey  away  his  prey  that  he  had  taken  at 
EmPeror-  Brundusium  ;  and  that,  neglecting  his  oath  and  promise  which  he  had 
A.  D.   made,  and  feigning  himself  to  be  sick,  he  came  home  again  ;  and  that 
1228.  by  his  default  also  Damietta  was  lost,  and  the  host  of  the  Christians 
Appendix.  sore  afflicted.    Fazellus,  besides  these  causes  spoken  of  before,  doth 
write  that  the  pope  alleged  these  also  ;  that  he  seduced  a  certain 
damsel  who  was  in  the  queen's  nursery,  and  then  whipped  and  put  to 
death  in  prison  his  wife  Iole,  for  declaring  this  mischievous  act  to  her 
father  king  John.    But  all  the  writers,  and  also  Blondus  himself, 
declare,  that  this  Iole  died  after  the  publication  of  the  proscript  and 
excommunication ; 1  wherefore  the  pope  could  not  allege  as  the  cause 
thereof  the  death  of  Iole  :  the  settled  belief  is,  that  she,  of  her  son 
The  em-  Conrad,  died  in  childbed.    Then  Frederic,  to  refel  and  avoid  the 
purgeth   aforesaid  slanders,  sendeth  the  bishop  of  Brundusium  and  other  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome  ;  whom  the  pope  wrould  not  suffer  to  come  to  his 


himself 
of  crimes 

w0he?aide  Presence?  neither  yet  to  the  council  of  the  cardinals,  to  make  his  pur- 
against    gation.    Wherefore  the  emperor,  to  purge  himself  of  the  crimes  which 

his  letters 
dedicated 
to  all 


the  pope  did  so  falsely  accuse  him  of,  both  to  all  christian  kings,  and 
especially  to  the  princes  of  Germany  and  all  the  nobles  of  the  empire, 
christian  writeth  his  letter  (which  is  to  be  seen),  that  those  things  are  both 
pnnces.  ^  ^e  pope's  own  head  feigned  and  invented  ;  and 

showeth,  how  that  his  ambassadors  with  his  purgation  could  not  be 
suffered  to  come  to  the  pope's  presence ;  also  doth  largely  intreat, 
how  unthankful  and  ungrateful  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  towards 
him  for  the  great  benefits  which  both  he  and  also  his  predecessors 
had  bestowed  upon  them  and  the  Roman  church  ;  which  letter,  for 
that  it  is  over-tedious  here  to  place,  considering  the  discourse  of  the 
history  is  somewhat  long,  the  sum  of  the  purgation  is  this : — 

He  protesteth  and  declareth  universally,  that  he  had  always  great 
care  for  the  christian  commonwealth,  and  that  he  had  determined  even 
from  his  youth  to  fight  against  the  Turks  and  Saracens  ;  that  he  made 
a  vow  and  promise  on  his  coronation  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  that  he 
would  take  the  war  upon  him  ;  and  that  afterwards  he  had  renewed  his 
promise  at  Rome,  when  he  was  consecrated  of  Honorius  :  since 
which  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  who 
AppTndix  was  nerr  t°  the  same ;  so  that  it  was  become  a  matter  of  personal 
interest  to  him,  that  that  kingdom  should  be  defended  from  the  in- 
juries of  enemies :  accordingly,  he  had  prepared  a  huge  navy,  and 
gathered  a  strong  army,  neither  had  he  neglected  any  thing  that  be- 
longed to  the  furniture  of  war :  but  when  the  time  was  come,  and  his 
band  was  gathered  together,  his  sickness  would  not  suffer  him  to  be 
there  ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  had  recovered  from  the  same  and  had 
come  to  Brundusium,  and  from  thence  without  injuring  any  one  had 
forthwith  put  to  sea,  he  fell  into  the  same  sickness  again,  by  the 
which  he  was  let  of  his  purpose,  which  thing  (saith  he)  he  is  able  to 
prove  by  sufficient  testimony  :  that  the  pope,  moreover,  laid  the 
losing  of  Damietta,  and  other  things  which  prospered  not  well,  to 
his  charge  unjustly  ;  whereas  he  had  made  great  provision  for  that 
journey,  both  of  soldiers  and  of  other  necessary  things.  But  he  that 
witl  understand  these  things  more  plainly,  among  other  epistles  of 

(1)  A.D.  1228.    L'Art  de  Ver.  des  D.— Ed. 
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Petrus  de  Vineis,  written  in  the  name  of  Frederic,  let  him  read  mstoryoj 
those  especially  which  begin  thus :  "  In  admirationem,"  "  Ut  jus-  reneTtc 
titiam,  et  innocentiarn,,,  and  "  Levate  oculos.r>    And  truly,  even  as  EmPeror- 
Frederic  the  emperor  declareth  in  his  letters  concerning  this  matter,  A.  D. 
all  the  old  writers  of  Germany  do  accord  and  agree  in  the  same.  1228- 
Matthew  Paris1  also  briefly  collecteth  the  effect  of  another  letter  Appseenedix 
which  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  England,  complaining  unto  him  of 
the  excommunication  of  the  pope  against  him,  whose  words  are 
these  : — 

And  amongst  other  catholic  princes  (saith  he)  he  also  wrote  his  letters  unto  a  letter 
the  king  of  England,  emhulled  with  gold  ;  declaring  in  the  same,  that  the  of  the  em- 
church  of  Rome  was  so  inflamed  with  the  fire  of  avarice  and  manifest  concu-  the°kin° 
piscence,  that  she  was  not  contented  with  the  goods  of  the  church,  but  also  of  Eng-g 
shamed  not  to  disherit  emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  and  bring  them  under  land- 
tribute  and  subjection  to  herself;  and  that  the  king  of  England  himself  had 
experience  thereof,  whose  father  (that  is  to  say,  king  John)  she  so  long  held 
excommunicate,  till  she  had  brought  both  him  and  his  dominions  under  obli- 
gation to  pay  her  tribute ;  also,  that  all  men  had  example  of  the  same  by  the  Many- 
earl  of  Toulouse  and  divers  other  princes,  whose  persons  and  lands  she  so  long  kingdoms 
held  under  interdict,  till  she  brought  them  also  into  like  servitude.    "  I  pass  perience" 
by  "  (saith  he)  "  the  simonies  and  sundry  sorts  of  exactions  (the  like  whereof  was  of  the 
never  yet  heard  of)  which  daily  are  used  toward  ecclesiastical  persons,  to  notice  P°Pe'? 
their  gross  usury,  so  cloaked  indeed  hitherto  to  the  simple  sort,  that  therewithal 
they  infect  the  whole  world;  also  the  fair  speeches,  sweeter  than  honey  and 
smoother  than  oil,  of  these  insatiable  horse-leeches,  saying,  that  the  court  of 
Rome  is  the  church,  our  mother  and  nurse,  whereas  it  is  indeed  the  most 
polling  court  in  the  whole  world,  the  root  and  origin  of  all  mischief,  using  and  The 
exercising  the  doings  not  of  a  mother  but  of  a  wicked  step-dame,  making  suf-  £j^ch  of 
ficient  proof  thereof  by  her  manifest  fruits  to  all  the  world  apparent.     Let  the  mother  of 
noble  barons  of  England  consider  these  things,  whom,  fortified  by  his  bulls,  Pope  mischief. 
Innocent  encouraged  to  rise  and  rebel  against  king  John,  as  an  obstinate  enemy 
to  the  church.    But,  after  that  the  aforesaid  king  had  monstrously  humbled  King 
himself,  and,  like  an  effeminate  person,  had  enslaved  both  himself  and  his  g^jjj^? 
kingdom  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  then  the  aforesaid  pope,  setting  aside  all  sion  to 
shame  of  the  world  and  fear  of  the  Lord,  trampled  on  those  very  barons  when  they  tne  P°Pe 
were  exposed  to  death  and  miserable  confiscation,  whom  he  had  before  main-  b^thef 
tained  and  stirred  up,  in  order  that,  after  the  Roman  manner,  he  might,  alas !  draw  emperor, 
the  fatness  unto  his  own  greedy,  gaping  jaws  ;  by  whose  greedy  avarice  it  came  to 
pass,  that  England,  the  prince  of  provinces,  was  brought  under  miserable  subjec- 
tion and  tribute.  Behold  the  manners  of  our  Roman  bishops  ;  behold  the  snares 
wherewith  these  prelates  do  seek  to  entangle  us,  one  and  all,  to  wring  our 
money  from  us,  to  make  slaves  of  freemen,  to  disquiet  such  as  would  live  in 
peace,  being  clothed  with  sheep's  clothing  when  inwardly  they  be  but  ravening 
wolves,  sending  their  legates  hither  and  thither  with  power  to  excommunicate, 
suspend,  and  punish  whom  they  list,  not  that  they  may  sow  seed,  that  is  the  Who  be 
word  of  God,  to  fructify,  but  that  they  may  extort  and  gather  money,  and  reap  ygnira" 
that  which  they  never  did  sow.    Thus  cometh  it  to  pass,  that  they  spoil  the  wolves  in 
holy  churches  of  God,  which  should  be  a  refuge  for  the  poor,  and  the  mansion-  sheep's 
houses  of  saints ;  which  our  devout  and  simple  parents  for  that  purpose  founded  c  ot  ,ng' 
that  they  might  be  for  the  refection  of  poor  men  and  pilgrims,  and  for  the  sus- 
tentation  of  such  as  were  well  disposed  and  religious.    But  these  degenerate 
varlets,  whose  own  letters  alone  prove  them  to  be  mad,  do  strive  and  gape  to  be 
both  kings  and  emperors. 

"  Doubtless  the  primitive  church  was  builded  and  laid  in  poverty  and  sim-  Christ's 
plicity  of  life,  and  then  as  a  fruitful  mother  begat  she  those  her  holy  children,  funded  in 
whom  the  catalogue  of  saints  now  maketh  mention  of ;  and  verily  no  other  humility, 
foundation  can  be  laid  of  any  church,  than  that  which  is  laid  by  Jesus  Christ. 
But  this  church,  as  it  swimmeth  and  walloweth  in  all  superfluity  of  riches,  and 
doth  build  and  raise  the  frame  in  all  superfluous  wealth  and  glory,  so  is  it  to 
be  feared  lest  the  walls  thereof  in  time  fall  to  decay,  and  when  the  walls  be 

See 

(1)  The  extract  from  M.  Paris  is  not  in  Cisner.— Ed.  Appendix 
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Historyof  down,  utter  ruin  and  subversion  follow  after.    He  who  is  the  Searcher  of  all 

Frederic  hearts  knoweth  how  furiously  these  men  rage  against  ourselves,  saying,  that 

Emperor.  I  did  not  choose  to  cross  the  seas  as  I  had  promised  at  the  term  prefixed ; 

  whereas  many  unavoidable  and  arduous  matters,  pertaining  to  the  pope  himself, 

A.  D.    as  well  as  to  the  church  of  God,  and  also  to  the  empire,  besides  the  annoyance 

1229.    of  mine  infirmity  and  sickness,  did  detain  me  at  home,  but  especially  the 

The        insolency  of  the  rebellious  Sicilians.    For  we  did  not  think  it  sound  policy  as 

pope's      to  our  empire,  nor  expedient  for  the  christian  state,  that  we  should  take  our 

aUUrCh  rS  journey  nito  Asia,  leaving  behind  us  at  home  an  intestine  and  civil  war ;  no 

fluity?er"  more  than  for  a  surgeon  to  lay  a  healing  plaister  to  a  wound  in  which  the 

ergo,  the  weapon  is  still  sticking."    In  conclusion,  he  addeth  an  admonition  to  all  the 

church     Pvmces  of  the  world  to  beware  of  like  peril  and  danger  to  themselves  from 

is  not      such  avarice  and  iniquity,  because  that,  as  the  proverb  is,  "  It  behoveth  him 

Christ's    to  look  about,  that  seeth  his  neighbour's  house  on  fire."1 
church.  b 

But  now,  that  Frederic  the  emperor  might  in  very  deed  stop  the 
slanders  of  the  cruel  pope,  who  did  persist  and  go  forward  still  in  his 
excommunication  against  him  ;  and  that  he  might  declare  to  the  whole 

Another  ^ 

journey  world,  how  that  the  last  year  he  foreslowed2  not  his  journey  by  his 
emperor  own  voluntary  will,  but  by  necessity  ;  when  he  had  devised  and  pre- 
saiem11"  Pared  a^  things  meet  for  the  war,  and  had  again  gathered  a  large 
army  and  refitted  his  fleet,  he  departed  from  Brundusium,  com- 
mitting the  government  of  his  kingdom  to  the  son  of  Reginald, 
duke  of  Spoleto,  and  to  Anselm,  baron  of  Justingen,  and  came  by 
sea  to  Cyprus,  with  his  host. 

From  Cyprus  the  emperor  with  his  whole  navy  sailed  to  Joppa, 
which  city  he  fortified  :  but,  for  that  the  passages  by  land  were  stopped 
and  kept  of  the  enemies,  and  by  sea  might  he  not  pass  nor  travel 
by  reason  of  the  tempestuousness  of  the  weather,  thereby  it  came 
to  pass,  that  within  short  space  they  lacked  victuals,  and  were  sorely 
perorop"  afflicted  with  famine.    Then  fell  they  to  prayer,  and  made  their 
fam?n£by  numble  supplication  to  God ;  with  whose  tears  his  wrath  being 
and  by    appeased,  the  long-continued  foul  and  tempestuous  weather  ceased, 
Ecu-   whereby  (the  seas  now  being  calm)  they  had  both  victual  in  great 
relieved,  plenty  and  all  other  necessary  things  for  their  need  brought  unto 
Appendix,  them  ;  whereby  immediately  it  came  to  pass,  that  both  the  emperor 
and  his  army,  as  also  the  inhabitants  of  Joppa,  were  greatly  refreshed 
and  animated,  and  on  the  other  side  their  enemies,  being  disap- 
pointed of  their  purpose,  were  greatly  discouraged ;  insomuch  that 
the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  with  a  great  power,  accompanied  by 
Scarapho,  his  brother,  prince  of  Gaza,  and  the  prince  of  Damascus, 
their  nephew,  with  many  other  dukes  and  nobles,  had  encamped 
themselves  within  one  day's  journey  of  Joppa,  thinking  to  besiege 
the  same,  were  contented,  upon  the  coming  of  the  emperor's  heralds 
to  them,  to  treat  of  a  peace ;  whereupon  ambassadors  were  sent  unto 
them  with  the  emperor's  demands,  right  profitable  to  the  christian 
Peace      commonweal.     The  Saracens,  immediately  consulting  upon  the 

during  1  .  J  fi  or 

ten  years,  same,  granted  thereunto ;  so  that  a  peace  lor  ten  years  was  con- 
bheWTurks  eluded,  and  confirmed  by  solemn  oath  on  the  behalf  of  both  princes,3 
tians°hris"  according  to  their  several  usages  and  manner  :  the  form  and  conditions 
of  which  peace,  briefly  collected,  are  these  : — 

1.  That  Frederic,  the  emperor,  should  be  anointed  king  of  Jerusalem,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  before  him. 

(1)  Matth.  Paris,  p.  69.    ["  Tunc  tua  res  agitur,  paries  cum  proximus  ardet."— Ed.] 
Apr,„d,r.      (2)  "  Foreslowed,"  delayed.— Ed.       (3)  February  18th,  a.d.  1229.    L'Art  de  Ver.  des  D.-Ed 
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II.  That  Jerusalem  itself,  and  all  the  lands  and  possessions  which  were  situate  History  oj 
betwixt  it  and  Ptolemais,  and  consequently  the  greatest  part  of  Palestine,  and  Frederic 
the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  Syria,  and  all  other  territories  which  Baldwin  IV.  Emperor. 

at  any  time  had  held,  should  be  delivered  unto  him,  only  a  few  castles  

reserved.  A.  D. 

III.  That  he  might  fortify  what  cities  and  towns,  fortresses  and  castles,  he  1229. 
thought  good,  in  all  Syria  and  Palestine. 

IV.  That  all  the  prisoners  should  be  set  at  liberty  without  paying  any 
ransom.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Saracens  might  have  leave,  unarmed, 
to  come  into  the  church  of  the  Lord's  sepulchre  outside  the  city,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  devotion  even  into  the  Temple  itself ;  and  that  they  should  hold  and 
keep  still  Chrath,1  and  the  King's  Mount. 

Frederic  now,  for  that  he  thought  the  conclusion  of  this  peace  to  be 
so  necessary  and  also  profitable  for  all  Christians,  and  had  also  gotten 
as  much  thereby  as  if  the  wars  had  continued,  sent  his  ambassadors  Letters 
with  letters  into  the  West,  to  all  christian  kings,  princes,  and  poten-  ^0  tie 
tates,  as  also  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  declaring  unto  them  the  circum-  princes 

,  ,  n  1  •    J  l  1  l  l         i     a"d  pope 

stance  and  success  01  his  journey  and  wars,  as  partly  ye  have  heard  ;  of  his 
requiring  them  that  they  also  would  praise  and  give  God  thanks  for  success- 
his  good  success  and  profitable  peace  concluded  :  and  desireth  the 
pope,  that  forasmuch  as  he  had  now  accomplished  his  promise,  neither 
was  there  now  any  cause  wherefore  he  should  be  with  him  displeased, 
that  he  might  be  reconciled  and  obtain  his  favour. 

In  the  mean  season,  the  emperor  with  all  his  army  marcheth  to 
Jerusalem,  where  upon  Easter-day2  a.d.  1229  he  was,  with  great  The  em- 
triumph  and  comfort,  of  all  his  nobles  and  also  of  the  magistrates  of  crowned 
that  kingdom  (only  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  the  clergy,  the  king  f^s°J 
of  Oyprus's  ambassador,  and  Oliver,3  the  grand-master  of  the  Temple,  iem. 
with  his  knights,  excepted)  solemnly  and  with  great  applause  crowned 
king. 

After  this,  he  re-edifieth  the  city  and  walls  thereof,  which  by  the 
Saracens  were  beaten  down  and  battered.  After  that,  he  furnisheth 
it  with  munition,  he  buildeth  up  the  churches  and  temples  that  were 
ruinous,  and  fortifieth  Nazareth  and  Joppa  with  strong  garrisons, 
victual,  and  all  other  things  necessary. 

Now  see  and  behold,  I  pray  you,  whilst  that  Frederic  was  thus 
occupied  in  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  what  practices  the  pope  had 
in  Italy  ;  not,  I  warrant  you,  any  whit  at  all  careful  in  the  affairs  of 
the  christian  commonwealth,  but  studying  and  labouring  what  mis- 
chief and  spite  he  might  work  against  the  emperor,  whom  of  a  set 
purpose  ye  may  be  sure  (partly  for  hate,  and  partly  to  enrich  him- 
self), he  had  so  occupied  in  Asia  and  Jerusalem,  so  far  out  of  Italy. 
First,  he  caused  the  soldiers  which  the  emperor  sent  for  out  of  G  er-  The  first 
many  to  the  maintenance  of  the  holy  wars  to  be  stayed  as  they  practice  01 
passed  through  Italy,  hindering  them  of  their  journey,  and  taking  P°Pe 
from  them  and  spoiling  them  of  all  such  provision  as  they  had.    And  g°ry 
not  only  this,  but  he  sent  secretly  also  his  letters  into  Asia  to  those 
that  were  of  his  own  faction,  that  is,  to  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
and  to  the  knights  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  enticing  and  inciting 

(1)  "  Chrath  pra?sidium,  quod  Arabiam  spectat."   Fazellus. — Ed, 

(2)  So  says  Fazellus.  Easter-day,  1229,  fell  on  April  15th.  But  Aventine  and  others  with  more 
probability  say,  that  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem  16  cal.  Aprilis,  i.e.  Saturday  March  17,  and  wore 
the  insignia  of  royalty  the  next  day. — Ed. 

(3)  According  to  the  list  given  in  L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates,  we  should  read  "  Peter"  instead  of 
"  Oliver,"  for  which,  however,  Cisner  had  Fazellus's  authority. — Ed. 
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^frederic  ^era  *°  reDe^  against  the  emperor,  which  thing  Blondus  himself, 
//.     that  popish  parasite  or  historiographer,  dissembleth  not.  Further- 
EmPeror-  more,  he  dissuaded  the  princes  of  the  Saracens  that  they  should 
A.  D.  make  no  league  nor  take  any  truce  with  Frederic,  neither  deliver 
1229.  up  unto  him  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.    Which  letters, 
as  they  were  manifest  testimonies  of  his  treachery  and  treason  towards 
him  whom  God  had  instituted  and  made  his  liege  lord  and  sovereign, 
and  the  mightiest  potentate  upon  earth  ;  so  was  it  His  will  that  he 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  thereof,  and  that  those  letters  should 
fall  into  his  hands.    And  Frederic,  in  his  epistle  to  the  christian 
princes  just  mentioned,  declare th  that  he  considered  his  discovery 
of  the  letters  quite  providential,  and  that  he  kept  them  for  the  more 
credible  testimony  thereof. 
The  em-      Neither  were  the  pope's  letters  written  to  that  leavened  and  factious 
with-      sect  in  vain  ;  for  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  allies  the  knights 
the'fecret  Templars,1  did  mightily  contend  against  Frederic.    They  raised  a 
whicTthe tumult  m  Ptolemais  against  him  ;  they  accused  him  and  his  ambas- 
pope  had  sadors  openly  of  treason  :  and  did  malapertly  and  boldly  withstand 


wrought 
against 
him  at  Ji 
rusalem. 


against  the  right  worthy  and  good  order  he  made  amongst  them.  But  as 
WmatJe-  Q0([  WOuld,  by  the  help  of  the  Pisans  and  the  Genoese,  and  of  the 


knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  both  their  false  accusations  were 
refelled,  and  also  their  seditious  purpose  and  tumult  repressed.  And 
Appendix,  for  the  same  cause  when  all  other  men  testified  unbounded  respect 
and  gladness  at  the  inauguration  of  Frederic,  these  were  making 
complaints  as  of  an  iniquitous  compromise,  and  detracting  from  his 
praise. 

These-        The  pope,  when  through  perfidy  he  had  laid  these  snares  for 
Bonof Se  Frederic,  and  had  betrayed  the  christian  emperor  to  the  public  enemy, 
pop?       could  not,  so  soon  as  he  had  committed  so  great  a  crime,  rest  satisfied 
Frederic,  with  one  piece  of  wickedness,  but  must  contrive  another  against  him. 
For,  by  reason  of  those  slanders  (which  a  little  before  I  mentioned)  of 
the  death  and  slaughter  of  his  wife  Iole,  he  incited  John  de  Brienne, 
his  father-in-law,  to  make  war  against  him,  who  caused  the  subjects  of 
his  empire  to  withdraw  from  him  their  allegiance,  as  also  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Picenum,  and  those  of  Lombardy.    And  thus,  joining 
themselves  together,  they  craved  further  aid  of  the  French  king, 
whereby  they  made  a  great  power.    That  done,  they  divided  their 
The       host  into  two  armies,  invading  with  the  one  the  empire,  and  with  the 
geSerais  other  the  proper  territories  and  ditions  belonging  to  the  inheritance 
er^ofhl"  °f  Frederic ;  John  de  Brienne  and  Pandulph  Savellanus  leading  the 
host.      one  mt0  Campania  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  the  other  with  John 
Columna,  cardinal  and  legate,  and  Thomas,  before  convicted  of 
treason,  Gregory  sendeth  into  Picenum. 

Of  this  treason  of  the  pope  against  Frederic  during  his  wars  in 
Appendix.  Asia  doth  also  Matthew  Paris  make  mention,  "  who,"  saith  he, 
"  purposed  to  have  deposed  him,  and  to  have  placed  any  other,  he 
cared  not  whom  (so  that  he  were  the  child  of  peace  and  obedience), 
in  his  stead."2  And  for  the  more  certainty  thereof,  the  said  Matthew 
Paris3  repeateth  the  letter  which  a  certain  earl  sent  unto  him  in  Syria 


(1)  Fazellus  adds  the  Venetians. — Ed. 

(2)  "  Alium  quemlihet  filium  pacis  et  obedientiae  loco  ejus  suhrogare."  Matth.  Paris. 
(8)  Ibid.  fol.  71.    [The  following  translation  is  revised  from  the  original.— Ed. 
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concerning  the  same,  which   letter  hereunder  ensueth  word  for  History  of 

°  '  Frederic 

word.  //. 

Emperor. 

To  his  most  excellent  lord,  Frederic,  by  the  grace  of  God  emperor  of  the  ~ 
Romans,  and  ever  Augustus  and  most  puissant  king  of  Sicily,  Thomas,  earl  of  '  ' 
Acerra,  his  faithful  and  devoted  subject  in  all  things,  health  and  victory  over  w  ' 
his  enemies.  After  your  departure,  most  excellent  prince,  Gregory,  the  bishop 
of  Rome  and  the  public  enemy  of  your  magnificence,  gathering  together  a  great 
host  by  John  de  Brienne,  late  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  stout  captains, 
whom  he  hath  made  generals  of  the  same  his  host,  in  hostile  manner  invading 
your  dominions  and  the  possessions  of  your  subjects,  aimeth  against  the  law  of 
Christianity  to  subdue  you  with  the  material  sword,  whom  he  cannot  master 
with  the  spiritual  sword,  as  he  saith.  For  the  aforesaid  John  de  Brienne,  gather- 
ing out  of  France  and  other  countries  adjoining  a  considerable  army,  in  hope  (if 
he  can  but  master  you)  of  getting  the  empire  himself,  is  supplied  with  the  money 
to  pay  his  troops  from  the  papal  treasury.  And  furthermore,  the  same  John  and 
others,  the  captains  of  the  apostolic  see,  invading  your  land,  burn  and  destroy  all 
as  they  go,  and  carry  off  for  booty  as  well  cattle  as  other  things  ;  and  such  as  they 
take  prisoners,  they  constrain,  by  afflicting  them  with  grievous  tortures,  to  ransom 
themselves  for  great  sums  of  money ;  neither  spare  they  man,  woman,  nor  child, 
except  such  as  may  have  taken  sanctuary  in  the  churches  and  churchyards;  they 
take  your  towns  and  castles,  having  no  regard  to  the  fact  that  you  be  engaged 
in  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  if  any  make  mention  of  your  majesty  unto 
him,  the  aforesaid  John  saith,  there  is  none  other  emperor  but  himself.  Your 
friends  and  subjects,  most  excellentprince,  and  especially  the  clergy  of  the  empire, 
do  much  marvel  hereupon  with  what  conscience  or  upon  what  consideration 
the  bishop  of  Rome  can  do  such  things,  making  such  bloody  Avars  upon  chris- 
tian men ;  especially  seeing  that  Christ  commanded  Peter,  when  he  struck  with 
the  material  sword,  to  put  up  the  same  into  the  scabbard,  saying,  "  All  that 
strike  with  the  sword,  shall  perish  with  the  sword:"  equally  do  they  marvel, 
by  what  right  he  almost  daily  excommunicateth  pirates,  incendiaries,  and 
torturers  of  christians,  and  separateth  them  from  the  unity  of  the  church,  when 
he  is  the  patron  and  maintainer  of  such  himself.  Wherefore,  most  mighty 
emperor,  I  beseech  you  to  provide  for  your  own  safety,  for  that  the  said  John 
de  Brienne,  your  enemy,  hath  placed  in  all  the  seaports  this  side  the  sea 
armed  scouts  in  great  number  ;  that  if  (not  knowing  thereof)  your  grace  should 
happen  to  arrive  in  any  of  them,  he  might  apprehend  and  take  you  prisoner; 
which. thing  to  chance,  God  forfend. 

Whilst  the  host  of  this  hostile  enemy  the  pope  was  thus  encamped  what 
in  the  dominions  of  Frederic,  he  received  the  letters  which  Frederic  S£eapope 
by  his  ambassadors  sent  into  Europe,  as  you  heard,  whereby  he  had  t0 
understood  the  good  success  he  had  in  Asia  ;  who  not  only  took  no  deric  to 
delectation  at  all  therein,  but  was  also  in  a  vehement  perturbation  afiinst 
therewith.    Whereby  manifestly  it  may  appear,  what  was  the  cause  the  Turk- 
and  meaning  of  the  pope,  that  he  was  so  solicitous  and  urgent  to 
have  Frederic,  the  emperor,  make  a  voyage  into  Asia.  Doubtless 
even  the  same  that  Pelias  had,  when  by  his  instigation  he  procured 
Jason,  with  all  the  chosen  youth  and  flower  of  Greece,  to  sail  into 
Colchis  to  fetch  away  the  golden  fleece  ;  viz.,  that  by  the  opportunity 
of  his  absence  he  might  use,  or  rather  abuse,  his  power  and  tyranny ; 
and  that  Frederic  might  either  be  long  afflicted  and  molested  in  the 
Asiatic  war,  or  that  he  might  perish  and  lose  his  life  therein,  was  that 
he  sought,  and  all  that  he  desired. 

And  when  he  saw  that  fortune  neither  favoured  his  fetches,  nor  The  pope 
served  his  longing  lust,  he  was  as  a  man  bereft  of  his  wits,  specially  ^Set 
at  these  tidings  of  the  prosperous  success  of  the  emperor.    He  threw  teth  at 
his  letters  on  the  ground,  and  with  all  opprobrious  words  rebuked  pe?ous°s" 
and  reviled  the  ambassadors  for  the  emperor  their  master's  sake;  Jfthe" 
which  thing  also  Blondus  himself  denieth  not,  though  he  writeth  emp«oi. 
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Rp*°J*ll  altogether  in  favour  of  the  pope.    And  to  the  intent  that  he  might 
//.     cover  this  his  rage  and  unbridled  fury  with  some  cloak  and  colour 
Emperor-  of  reasonable  dolour,  he  feigned  himself  therefore  so  much  to 
A.  D.  mislike  the  peace,  as  though  the  emperor  therein  had  only  respected 
1229-  his  own  private  commodity,  not  regarding  the  utility  of  the  Christians  ; 
for  that  the  Saracens  had  license,  although  without  armour  and 
weapon,  to  have  repair  unto  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  and  had  left  for 
them  somewhat  near  the  same  a  hostery  or  lodging  place ;  for  which 
cause,  saith  Blondus,  the  pope  reviled  the  emperor  to  his  ambas- 
Biondus  sadors  as  a  perfidious  traitor.    Now  go  to,  friend  Blondus :  bv  what 

reproved,  1  11  •  ■>  ' 

who  wrote  strong  arguments  prove  you  and  your  lord  pope,  either  that  the  peace 
infheatly  which  the  emperor  had  concluded  was  against  the  christian  common- 
faXfr  wealth,  or  that  the  emperor  was  a  traitor  ?  But  who  is  it  that  seeth 
Appendix.  not  these  things,  either  by  reading  of  old  and  ancient  writers,  or  else 
partly  by  me  who  have  gathered  and  collected  the  same  out  of  divers 
monuments  and  histories, — I  mean,  the  conspiracies  and  treasons  of 
your  good  lord  the  pope,  so  notable  and  filthy,  as  also  his  manifest 
baseness  a.*d  infamy  ?  What  ?  there  be  divers  that  write  how  the 
pope  commanded  these  ambassadors  of  Frederic  to  be  made  secretly 
out  of  the  way,  and  also  how  he  commanded  divers  soldiers,  return- 
ing out  of  Asia,  to  be  slain ;  to  the  intent  that  none  should  hear  the 
report  ox  those  good  news  which  were  in  Asia,  nor  any  go  thither  to 
tell  the  fetches  he  had  in  hand  at  home.  But  I  will  make  report  of 
no  more  than  of  those  things  which  all  the  writers,  with  most  consent, 
agree  upon.  This  is  most  certain,  that  the  pope  caused  a  rumour  to 
be  spread  of  the  capture  and  death  of  the  emperor,  with  the  design 
of  craftily  obtaining  the  submission  of  those  cities  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  yet  kept  their  allegiance  unto  Frederic,  of  whom  they 
should  now  hope  no  longer' for  refuge.  And  of  that  doth  the 
emperor,  in  his  epistle  entitled  '  Levata  oculos,'  greatly  against  him 
complain. 

The  third     Great  are  these  injuries  of  the  pope  against  Frederic,  and  most 

practice  of     .  ,     ,  ,  0  t->   ,    i  ■  i  i  i  i  •  i  i 

pope  Gre-  wicked  were  these  treasons.  But  herewith  could  not  his  cruel  and 
gory"  tyrannical  mind  be  contented,  nor  yet  his  lust  satisfied,  but  it  so  far 
exceeded,  as  scarcely  is  credible  that  it  could :  for  he  presumed  not 
only  to  set  variance  between  Henry  (whom  Frederic  his  father  had 
setteth  caused  to  be  made  king  of  Germany)  and  him,  but  also  by  his  allure- 
agaS  ments  he  caused  him  to  become  an  enemy  to  him.  To  whom  when 
the  fa-     his  father  had  assigned  Louis,  duke  of  Bavaria,  to  be  his  overseer  and 

ther,  as  a  ©  '  ' 

good  fa-  counsellor  (neither  knew  he  amongst  all  the  princes  of  Germany  a 
peace0  man  more  faithful  to  him  in  his  office  and  duty,  or  else  more 
virtuous,  or  else  more  grave  and  apt  to  be  in  authority),  Henry, 
Henry,  fearing  lest,  if  he  should  come  to  know  of  these  secret  counsels  which 
atetSsar'  ne  with  the  conspirators  had  in  hand  against  his  father,  he  would 
entice5-  either  utter  the  same  to  his  father,  or  else  would  go  about  to  dis- 
ment  put-  suade  him  from  what  he  was  purposed  to  do,  dismissed  him  from  the 
him  his™  court  and  from  the  senate.  And  this  was  the  fetch  of  all  their  policy, 
counsel-  that  together  and  at  one  instant,  but  in  divers  and  sundry  places  far 
lo«.  one  from  another,  sharp  and  cruel  war  might  be  made  against  the 
emperor  ;  so  that  his  power  being  distracted  by  having  several  contests 
on  his  hands  at  once,  he  might  be  the  more  easily  overwhelmed. 

When  the  emperor  now  understood  what  stir  the  pope  kept  in  all 
his  dominions  in  his  absence,  having  set  every  thing  in  order  in  his 
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kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  feeling  that  not  a  moment  must  be  lost  tf^ytf 
in  defeating  the  pope's  purpose  and  confirming  in  their  friendship  r//mc 
those  who  in  his  absence  had  been  steady  to  their  allegiance,  he  left  in  EmPeror- 
Asia  Reynaldus1  in  charge  of  certain  garrisons,  and,  ordering  the  rest  A.D. 
of  the  army  to  follow,  he  himself  came  with  all  speed  in  two  galleys  to  1230- 
Calabria.    He  tarried  twenty  days  at  Berletta,  waiting  for  his  army  The  em- 
from  beyond  sea :  during  which  time  he  assembled  his  friends  and  pe 
mustered  what  forces  he  could.    Here  he  was  joined  by  the  duke  of 
Spoleto  ;  and  at  length  moving  thence,  he  came  with  all  his  host  Asia, 
into  Apulia,  and  removed  John  de  Brienne,  his  father-in-law,  from  Appendix. 
the  siege  of  Calatia,  and  within  short  time  by  God's  help  recovered 
again  all  his  holds  and  dominions  there.    And  from  thence  going 
into  Campania  he  winneth  Benevento,  and  as  many  other  towns  and  God  pros- 
holds  as  the  pope  had  there,  even  almost  to  Rome,  and  so,  after  Frederic 
that,  Umbria  and  Picenum.    But  even  now,  although  the  emperor  ^J1^18 
had  obtained  the  means  of  an  immediate  entrance  upon  the  pope's 
dominions,  whereby  he  might  have  taken  revenge  of  all  the  injuries 
done  to  him  (being  moved   thereunto  upon  good  occasion  and 
upon  the  pope's  worthy  desert)  ;  yet  notwithstanding,  because  he  pre- 
ferred nothing    before  the  tranquillity  of  Christendom,  for  the 
love  of  which  he  restrained  his  wrath  so  vehemently  urged  and 
kindled,  he  sendeth  unto  him  ambassadors  to  entreat  a  peace,  de- 
claring unto  him,  that  if  he  had  no  other  conceived  grudge  towards 
him  than  that  which  he  pretended,  he  promiseth  that  he  would  make 
to  him  a  voluntary  account  of  all  things  that  ever  he  had  done  in  his 
life,  and  that  he  would  submit  himself  unto  the  church  ;  and  also  that 
for  this  cause  he  willingly  offered  unto  him  both  duty  and  observance. 
Furthermore,  with  a  view  to  the  entreating  of  this  peace  and  investi- 
gating the  causes  of  the  controversies  between  himself  and  the  pope, 
he  sent  to  Rome  the  noblest  and  chiefest  about  him,  as  Barthold, 
the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  and  his  brother  Otho,2  prince  of  Dalmatia 
and  Istria,  Everhard,  archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  Sifrid,  bishop  of 
Ratisbon,  Sibot,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria  and 
Styria,  and  Bernard,  duke  of  Carinthia. 

But  yet  so  great  was  the  insolency  and  pride  of  that  stubborn 
pope,  that  by  no  gentleness  or  beneficence  he  of  those  princes  could 
be  brought  that  year  to  the  profitable  concord  of  the  church  ana 
Christian  commonweal.    O  worthy  head  !  that  challengeth  all  au-  The  pope 
thority  to  himself  in  the  church  of  Christ,  and  in  respect  of  his  own  pelceeth 
wilful  revenge  setteth  nothing  by  the  health  and  utility  of  all  Chris-  JjJJJJj 
tendom  !    When,  therefore,  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  matter 
for  that  time,  the  most  part  of  these  noblemen  departed  from  Rome. 
At  length,  in  the  following  year,  peace  was  made  between  them  by 
the  interposition  and  management  of  Leopold  of  Austria,  Herman,  Apps/'dix 
master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  the  archbishop  of  Messina.  The 
pope  then  absolving  the  emperor  Frederic  of  his  excommunication,3 
took  of  him  there-for  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ounces  of 
gold,  restoring  to  him  again  the  titles  both  of  his  empire,  and  also  of  J^ST  °s 
his  kingdoms.     Now,  considering  the  uncourteous  dealing  of  the  JJJjjE0*'* 
pope  with  Frederic  the  emperor  herein,  who  can  sufficiently  muse  tion. 

(1)  "  Raynaldum  Bavarura,  magistrum  equitum."  Fazellus :  others  call  him  "Richard  Fe- 
lingher." — Ed.  (2)  Called  also  "  duke  of  Merania."  See  L'Art  de  V.  des  D.  v.  Meranie. — Er». 

(3)  August  28th,  a.d.  1230.    L'Art  de  Ver.  des  D. — Ed. 
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History?/  and  marvel  at  the  unshamefastuess  of  Blondus,  who  hath  the  face 
reiinc  to  write,  that  the  pope,  notwithstanding,  had  dealt  more  gently  and 
EmPeror-  courteously  with  Frederic  than  was  meet,  or  beseemed  him  to  do  ? 
A.  D.   Who  is  it  that  doth  not  see  his  manifest  flattery,  coloured  neither 
1230-  with  reason,  nor  secret  dissimulation  ?    But  much  more  truly  and 
better  writeth  Cuspinian  concerning  this  matter,  who  saith,  that  the 
pope  doth  occupy  very  profitable  merchandise,  who  for  so  much 
money  selleth  that  he  received  freely,  paying  nothing  there-for,  if  he 
had  received  it  of  Christ  indeed,  as  he  saith  he  had. 

And  yet,  although  this  peace  which  the  emperor  concluded  with 
the  pope  was  so  unprofitable  for  himself,  yet  he  performed  those  things 
that  were  agreed  upon  faithfully  and  diligently.    But  the  pope,  who 
thought  it  but  a  trifle  to  break  his  promise,  would  not  stand  to  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  he  made.    For  by  the  way,  to  pass  over 
other  things,  neither  had  he  restored,  as  he  promised,  his  rights  in 
.  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  neither  yet  the  city  Castellana,  which  he  before 
the  peace  concluded  between  them  did  occupy  and  enjoy.    And  that 
dotli  both  Frederic  in  his  epistles  testify,  and  also  Fazellus  in  the 
.  Sfe..    eighth  book  of  his  4  de  rebus  SiciiUs.'    Yet  that  notwithstanding, 
Frederic,  for  the  quietness  and  utility  of  the  commonwealth,  purposed 
with  himself  to  bear  and  suffer  all  these  injuries,  and  further  studied 
what  be-  in  all  he  might,  as  well  by  liberal  gifts  as  otherwise,  to  have  the  pope 
the  em-°e  to  be  to  him  a  trusty  friend.    As,  when  the  Romans  and  other  of  the 
Sseth  to  ecclesiastical  number  made  war  against  the  pope  for  certain  posses- 
have  the  sions  which  he  kept  of  theirs,  he,  coining  to  him  at  Reati,  offered  his 
friend-    own  son  as  a  hostage  for  his  fidelity  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  as 
which  he  one  ^iat  tendered  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  thinking  to  help  the 
uevc-get  V°Ve  m  these  matters,  at  his  earnest  request  sent  his  ambassadors 
'  unto  them,  willing  them  to  lay  down  their  armour  which  against  the 
pope  they  bare.    And  when  that  would  not  serve,  at  the  pope's 
further  request  and  desire  he  levied  an  army  against  them  at  his  own 
charge,  and  drave  them  from  the  siege  of  Viterbo  ;  with  other  such- 
like assured  tokens  of  amity  and  friendship  which  he  showed  him  : 
who,  notwithstanding,  as  soon  as  the  emperor  was  departed  with  a 
small  company  which  he  took  with  him  into  Sicily,  leaving  with  him 
the  greater  and  most  part  of  his  army  for  the  maintenance  of  his  wars, 
a  wen  re-  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans  unknown  to  the  emperor,  whom 
ed^ooT  lie  had  procured  to  travail  and  labour  therein  with  great  expenses  ; 
thenPUpe  affirming,  that  without  his  will  and  commandment  the  emperor  had 
to  the     expelled  them,  and  driven  them  out  of  the  territories  of  Viterbo. 
.mperor.         hereof  doth  Frederic  also  himself  make  mention  in  his  second 
and  third  epistles,  where  he  complaineth  of  the  injuries  of  the  pope 
Append,*,  towards  him.  Therefore  greater  commendation  had  Blondus  deserved, 
if  he  had  acknowledged  these  treacheries  of  the  pope,  instead  of 
asserting  as  he  does — both  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  his  own  narrative 
(forgetting  himself,  as  unto  liars  it  often  chanceth),  and  contrary  to 
the  truth  of  Frederic's  history — that  the  Romans  were  incited  to 
these  tumults  by  his  enticing  and  setting  on.    As  though  men  of 
common  understanding  could  not  gather  the  contrary,  both  by  the 
offering  of  his  son  as  a  hostage,  by  his  great  preparation  for  the  war, 
and  by  the  event  especially  of  the  thing  itself.    But  too,  too  impu- 
dent, will  Blondus  needs  show  himself. 


THE  EMPEROR'S   SON   REBELS  AGAINST  HIM. 
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Whilst  that  these  things  were  passing  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  great  mstoryoj 
rebellions  were  moved  in  Germany  against  the  emperor,  Henry  the  reunc 
Csesar,  his  own  son,  and  Frederic  duke  of  Austria,  being  the  chief  EmPeror- 
authors  thereof.    For  Henry,  as  ye  heard,  had  been  alienated  from  his  A.  D. 
father  and  perverted  by  the  lord  pope  and  those  of  his  faction,  and  was  1235. 
secretly  aiming  at  the  empire.    And  for  that  cause,  as  before  is  said,  The  em- 
he  put  from  him  Louis,  whom  he  knew  to  be  unto  the  emperor,  his  son°rebeis 
father,  so  loving  and  assured  a  friend  ;  who  as  willingly  (perceiving  ^a^et 
and  smelling  what  mischief  he  went  about)  forsook  his  court,  and  went  Appsee<dix' 
to  Bavaria ;  who  had  not  been  there  much  above  a  year,  when,  as  he 
walked  abroad  at  Kelheim,  he  was  wounded  with  a  mortal  blow,  and  wicked 
presently  died,  his  servants  being  not  far  from  him ;  of  whose  death  Heiry.the 
divers  diversely  write.    Notwithstanding,  the  sequel  doth  show  them  ^a^dor 
to  write  truliest,  who  affirm  the  assassin  to  be  suborned  by  Henry  faithful 
the  Csesar,  who  coming  unto  him  in  the  habit  of  a  messenger,  delivered  service 
unto  him  certain  letters,  which  he  feigned  to  be  sent  from  the  empe- 
ror ;  and  whilst  Louis  was  reading  the  same,  he  stabbed  him  with  a 
dagger,  and  gave  him  his  mortal  wound,  and  writh  speed  fled  upon 
the  same.    After  whose  death  succeeded  in  that  dukedom  his  son 
Otho,  who,  when  solemnly  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Bavarians 
he  should  have  been  created,  was  also  let  by  the  same  Henry  the  Csesar, 
who  forbade  the  assembly  of  the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  the  same.  His 
They  notwithstanding,  neglecting  his  unjust  restraint,  created  him  ;  JgSJfJ* 
wherefore  he  first  besieged  Ratisbon,  and  with  another  company  the  empe- 
sacked,  burnt,  and  wasted  Bavaria ;  with  many  more  such  great  father, 
outrages  and  rebellions. 

When  intelligence  was  brought  of  these  things  to  the  emperor,  he 
sent  his  ambassadors,  and  commanded  that  both  the  Csesar,  his  son,  and 
the  other  princes  of  Germany  who  had  assembled  their  armies  should 
break  up  and  disperse  the  same ;  and  because  he  saw  and  perceived 
now  manifestly  that  his  son  made  such  open  rebellion  against  him, 
and  fearing  greater  insurrections  to  ensue  in  Germany,  he  thought 
good  to  prevent  the  same  with  all  expedition ;  wherefore  he  deter- 
mined to  go  in  all  haste  into  Germany  with  his  army,  from  whence  he 
had  been  absent  now  fourteen  years,  and  hereunto  he  maketh  the  pope  The  em- 
privy.   The  pope  promised  the  emperor  hereupon,  that  he  would  write  j?0e™treen 
his  letters  in  his  behalf  to'  all  the  princes  of  Germany ;  but  persuaded  years  out 
him  to  the  uttermost  of  his  powrer,  that  he  should  in  no  case  go  into  man" 
Germany  himself.    For  why  ?  his  conscience  accused  him  that  he  The  pope 
had  written  to  the  nobles  of  Germany,  even  from  the  beginning  of  [^his 
his  papacy  (for  the  hate  and  grudge  he  had  against  the  emperor),  J^fdbe 
that  they  should  not  suffer  him  neither  any  of  his  heirs  to  enjoy  the  spied  by 
empire  ;  and,  further,  had  stirred  them  all  up  to  rebel  against  him,  and  ror.empe 
had  moved  Henry,  the  emperor's  son,  by  his  bribes  and  fair  promises, 
to  conspire  against  his  father  ;  and  to  conclude,  he  was  the  author  and 
procurer  of  the  conspiracy  which  the  Lombards  made  then  against  him ; 
and  fearing  lest  these  things  should  come  now  to  the  emperor's  ear,  Henrj, 
he  was  greatly  troubled  and  careful.    But  the  emperor  not  thinking  thecassar, 
it  good  at  so  needful  a  time  to  be  absent,  he  (all  doubt  set  apart)  eToftrea* 
with  his  second  son  Conrad  went  speedily  into  Germany.    Assembling  JJJfcJj* 
ihere  a  council  in  the  city  of  Mentz,1  Henry  the  Csesar,  his  son,  after  his  prison. 

(1)  August,  1235.   L'Art  de  Verif.  des  D.— Ed.  Append,* 
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History  of  conspiracy  was  manifestly  detected,  which  he  had  in  practice  with  the 
Frederic  Lombards  (whereof  the  pope  was  chief  author),  was  by  judgment  and 
Emperor.  seritence  of  seventy  princes  condemned  of  high  treason,  and  being 
A.D.  commanded  by  his  father  to  be  bound,  was  as  prisoner  brought  to 
1235.  Apulia,  where,  eight  years  after  (a.d.  1242)  he  died  in  prison  ;  in 
whose  stead  he  ordained  Conrad,  his  second  son,  Csesar,  by  consent  of 
Frederic  all  the  peers  and  princes.    Furthermore,  he  proscribed  Frederic  of 
prociS?  Austria,  for  refusing  obedience  to  his  commands,  and  caused  him  to 
edanopen      proclaimed  for  an  enemy  to  the  public  weal.    And  further,  when  he 

enemy  to         r  r  » 

hiscoun-  saw  that  punishment  would  neither  cause  him  to  remember  himself, 
dish?-11  "  nor  to  acknowledge  his  offences,  the  emperor,  with  a  great  army,  accom- 
heTseed'   panied  by  divers  of  the  noblemen  of  Germany,  took  from  him  all  Austria 
Appendix.  anj  gtyrjaj  arioi  brought  them  under  his  own  obedience  and  fidelity. 
The  em-      The  same  year  the  emperor  married  his  third  wife,  named  Isabella, 
marrieth  the  daughter  of  King  John  of  England.    Then,  when  he  had  set  Ger- 
joWs     raar,y  m  a  s^ay  arid  quietness,  he  left  there  Conrad  the  Caesar,  his  son, 
daughter  and  with  his  host  returneth  again  into  Italy,  there  to  punish  such  as  with 
fafndng     Henry,  his  eldest  son,  had  conspired  against  him  ;  whose  treasons  were 
all  detected  at  the  condemnation  of  Henry  Csesar,  his  son,  chiefly  set 
on  by  the  pope.    When  the  pope  had  understanding  that  the  emperor 
with  warlike  furniture  marched  toward  Italy,  although  he  feigned  him- 
self reconciled  and  to  be  a  friend  to  Frederic,  yet  was  he,  notwith- 
standing, to  him  a  most  secret  and  infestive  enemy  ;  and,  understand- 
Thepope  ing  that  he  brought  with  him  such  a  power  both  of  horsemen  and  foot- 
gfnnethTo  men  to  do  execution  of  such  as  he  understood  to  have  been  conspirators 
pin  his   a©anlst  him  m  the  late  tumult  and  rebellion,  those  who  were  faulty 
herein  and  guilty,  and  all  other  who  took  their  parts,  he  admonished  to 
join  themselves  together,  and  that  they  should  furnish  strongly  their 
cities  with  garrisons,  that  they  should  send  for  aid  to  their  friends,  and 
that,  with  all  the  force  they  were  able,  they  should  prepare  them  for  the 
war.  The  rest  of  the  cities  also  in  Italy,  whether  they  were  the  emperor's 
or  his  own,  he  endeavoureth  to  make  them  all  his,  and  proper  to  himself. 

Furthermore,  unto  the  emperor  the  pope  sendeth  his  legates  :  to 
whom  he  gave  secret  commandment  that  they  should  prohibit  his 
coming  with  an  army  within  the  borders  of  Italy,  under  pretence  of 
preserving  the  peace  which  he  had  some  time  since  proclaimed  to  be 
observed  throughout  Christendom  in  order  to  help  the  holy  war  ;  and 
also  to  say,  not  by  way  of  entreaty,  but  commandingly,  that  what 
cause  of  controversy  he  had  with  the  Lombards,  the  same  he  should 
commit  to  him,  and  stand  to  his  arbitrement.  Whereunto  the  empe- 
ror replying  maketh  his  legate  this  answer : — 
Aopendn.  "  The  very  day,11  saith  he,  "  the  peace  was  made  between  the 
pope  and  me,  he  called  me  for  a  chief  defence  both  of  the  church 
and  himself  against  the  Romans  who  made  war  with  him  ;  and  at  his 
request,  with  mine  own  proper  charge  I  maintained  that  his  war,  and 
gave  his  enemies  the  overthrow."  He  thence  argued  that  the  pope 
would  not  now  do  well,  through  the  pretence  of  peace,  to  be  a  hin- 
drance to  him  from  that  which  both  by  law  and  right  he  might  and 
ought  to  do ;  viz.  from  putting  himself  in  a  condition  with  force  to 
restrain  and  expel  those  who  gathered  themselves  together  as  rebels, 
and  to  subdue  and  punish  as  they  deserved  those  who  had  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  him  and  his  government,  and  had  hindered  soldiers 
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and  others  whom  he  had  sent  for  on  the  public  service  from  getting  to  mstoryoj 
him,  and  had  in  many  ways  wickedly  plotted  his  destruction.    And  Frff™ 
touching  that  which  the  pope  demanded  of  him,  that  he  should  commit  EmPeror- 
and  defer  so  great  a  cause,  whereon  the  well-being  and  safety  of  the  A.  D. 
empire  depended,  to  his  arbitrament,  by  him  to  be  determined,  with-  1239. 
out  any  limitation  of  time  or  any  condition  annexed,  or  any  saving  A 
clause  in  favour  of  his  imperial  dignity  or  the  rights  of  the  empire,  he 
could  not  (he  said)  but  marvel,  seeing  that  neither  it  appertained  to 
his  calling  and  faculty,  nor  to  the  benefit  and  commodity  of  the 
empire.    To  this  effect  writeth  Frederic  himself  in  his  last  epistle. 

And  in  the  same  his  letter  he  showeth,  that  when  the  emperor  at  a  secret 
certain  time  had  been  with  the  pope,  at  his  going  away  he  requested,  ^"7 the 
that  when  he  came  again,  he  would  come  into  Italy  only  with  his  P°P?nst 
household-band  and  family;  for  that  if  he  should  come  as  before  the  em- 
he  did  accustom  with  his  army,  he  should  terrify  them  overmuch  ;  peror' 
H  amongst  whom,"  saith  he,  "  you  may  assure  yourself  to  be  in  great 
safety,  and  find  all  things  in  rest  and  quiet ;"  when  quite  contrary, 
as  the  emperor  for  a  certainty  found,  he  had  there  all  things  ready 
and  prepared  for  his  destruction  ;  so  that  when  he  pretended  unto 
him  greatest  friendship,  he  was  busiest  in  conspiring  his  death.  The 
certain  time  when  the  pope  had  this  exercise  in  hand  against  the 
emperor  I  cannot  search  out,  neither  may  it  be  in  his  epistles  easily 
found  out,  as  they  generally  bear  no  date. 

The  emperor  then,  as  he  had  determined,  prosecuted  his  purpose  The 
and  marched  into  Italy,  where  he  brought  under  his  subjection  those  JJJJJJJJh 
cities  that  against  him  rebelled,  as  Mantua,  Verona,  Treviso,  Padua,  intoitaiy, 
and  others.    And  then  he  afterwards  set  upon  the  great  host  of  the  standing 
Milanese,  the  Breschians,  the  Piacenzans,  and  other  confederators,  forbfa0?6'" 
unto  whom  the  pope's  legate,  Gregory  Longomontanus,  had  joined  ding- 
himself;  of  whom  he  partly  took  prisoners,  partly  slew,  ten  thousand  Appendix 
persons,  and  among  the  former  their  general,  being  the  Podesta,  or 
chief  magistrate,  of  the  city  of  Milan,  named  Petro  Tiepolo,  the  son 
of  the  doge  of  Venice,  and  took  their   Caroccio1  with    all  their 
ensigns.    And  in  this  campaign,  especially  at  the  recovering  of  the 
March  of  Treviso,  he  used  the  friendly  aid  of  Actiolinus,2  a.  d. 
1239. 

The  pope,  now  somewhat  dismayed  at  this  overthrow  of  his  con- 
federates and  mates,  though  not  much,  began  yet  somewhat  to  fear 
the  emperor ;  and  whereas  before,  that  which  he  did  he  wrought 
secretly  and  by  others,  now  he  goeth  to  work  with  might  and  main 
to  subdue  and  deprive  the  emperor.     But,  although  the  emperor  The  em- 
saw  and  perceived  what  inward  hate  and  mortal  malice  he  bare  towards  J® break* 
him,  not  only  by  that  he  so  apertly  stood  with  his  conspirators  against  the  peace 
him,  but  also  that  on  every  side  he  heard  and  from  all  parts  was 
brought  him  certain  word  how  greatly  he  laboured  against  him,  with 
opprobrious  words,  and  naughty  reports  and  slanders,  to  the  intent 
to  pull  from  him  the  hearts  and  fidelity  of  his  subjects,  and  make 
those  that  were  his  friends  his  enemies,  neither  that  he  meant  at  any 
time  to  take  up  and  cease  from  such  evil  and  wicked  practices ;  yet 


(1)  See  Appendix. 

(2)  An  eminent  Ghibelin  captain  of  that  period,  called  also  Ezzelin,  Ecelin,  and  Icelin.  See 
Moreri.— Ed. 
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^0^.0/ notwithstanding,  for  that  there  should  be  no  default  in  him  found  for 
il     the  breach  of  the  league  and  peace  between  them  a  little  before  con- 
ymperor-  eluded,  he  sendeth  four  ambassadors  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the 
A.D.  archbishops  of  Palermo  and  Florence,  the  bishop  of  Reggio,  and 
1239.  Thaddeus  de  Suessa,  who  should  answer  unto  and  refute  those 
criminous  objections  which  he  laid  unto  him,  as  also  make  him  privy 
to  his  purpose,  and  what  he  meant  to  do,  thereby  to  declare  his 
innocency  towards  him  in  such  causes,  and  his  simplicity. 
Susff      ^  ^e  P°Pe>  when  he  understood  these  ambassadors  to  be  not  far  off 
to  speak  from  Rome,  and  knew  the  cause  of  their  coming,  thinking  with  him- 
emperor's  self>  that  in  hearing  the  excuse  and  reasonable  answer  of  the  emperor, 
don»assa~  Perhaps  he  might  be  provoked  to  desist  from  his  purpose,  and  so 
degenerate  from  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  refuseth  to'  speak 
with  them  ;  and  at  the  day  appointed  pronounceth  the  sentence  of 
proscription  against  him.  depriving  him  of  all  his  dignities,  honours, 
titles,  prerogatives,  kingdoms,  and  whole  empire.    And,  that  the 
pope  had  no  occasion  hereunto,  beside  Pandolpho  Oolenuccio  the 
emperor's  own  letters  plainly  shew  ;  in  short  he  seems  to  have  been 
bent  on  Frederic's  ruin.    Looking  about  for  suitable  instruments, 
Appendix,  he  cast  his  eye  on  Jacomo  Tiepolo,  doge  of  Venice,  whom,  for 
the  displeasure  he  must  have  conceived  at  the  emperor's  imprison- 
ing of  his  son,  he  doubted  not  to  win  over  to  his  schemes :  Blon- 
dus  in  fact  asserts  that  this  was  the  pope's  chief  reliance  amidst 
the  troubles  which  surrounded  him.     He  therefore  wrote  him  a 
highly  complimentary  letter,  in  which  he  styles  him  lord  of  the  fourth 
part  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  and  of  half  the  Roman  empire,  and 
solicits  his  aid  against  Frederic.    Further,  inviting  the  Venetians 
and  Genoese,  who  were  at  variance  touching  some  naval  interests,  to 
Hireth    refer  their  dispute  to  him,  he  made  peace  between  them,  and  cove- 
spoiiythe°  nanted  with  them  upon  this  condition,  that  at  their  joint  charges 
theempl-  ^ey  should  rig  and  man  flve-and-twenty  galleys,  which  should  spoil 
ror.       and  burn  all  along  the  sea-coasts  of  the  kingdoms  and  dominions  of 
Frederic. 

Edict         Further,  when  the  pope  saw  the  good  will  and  fidelity  which  the 

against      ^  5  r   r  o  t  J 

the  em-  Germans  bare  unto  the  emperor,  and  saw  also  what  aid  the  emperor 
had  of  them,  and  that  he  was  not  likely  to  win  them  to  his  purpose, 
then  had  he  recourse  again  to  his  old  crafty  practices  and  subtleties. 
Above  all  he  resolved  to  sow  dissension,  if  possible,  among  the  Ger- 
man nobility.  To  this  end,  he  devised  to  put  forth  an  edict  at 
Rome,  addressed  to  the  christian  world  at  large,  the  beginning  whereof 
is,  "  Ascendit  de  mari  bellica  bestia  wherein  he  declareth  the  causes 
wherefore  he  curseth  and  giveth  the  emperor  to  the  devil  of  hell,  and 
dejected  him  from  all  his  princely  dignity.  He  in  the  same  accuseth 
him  of  so  many  and  so  huge  a  heap  of  mischiefs,  as  to  nominate 
them  my  heart  detesteth.  For  besides  that  he  denies  to  his  sovereign 
lord,  the  emperor,  the  very  name  of  a  man,  he  slandereth  him  of 
treason,  perjury,  cruelty,  sacrilege,  killing  of  his  kind,  and  all  impiety  ; 
he  accuseth  him  for  a  heretic,  a  schismatic,  and  a  miscreant ;  and  to 
be  brief,  what  mischief  soever  the  pope  can  devise,  with  that  doth  he 
charge  him  and  burden  him.  "All  this  doth  he,11  saith  the  pope, 
"  that  when  he  hath  brought  our  holiness  and  all  the  ecclesiastical 

(1)  Labbe,  Cone.  Gen.  torn.  xi.  col.  340.— Ed. 
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estate  to  beggary,  he  might  scoff  at,  and  deride  the  religion  of  Cniist."  H^le°jy^ 
This  edict  he  sendeth  by  the  hands  of  divers  his  creatures  into  Ger-  ii.ru> 
many.    And  now,  for  that  the  pope  had  a  great  and  special  trust  in  one  EmPeror 
Albert  Beham,1  dean  of  the  cathedral  at  Passau  (a  man  of  good  family,  A.  D. 
but  as  crafty  an  apostle  as  the  best),  as  one  whom  he  saw  ready  to  lean  *239- 
to  his  lust,  to  him  the  pope  delivered,  besides  the  aforesaid  edict,  also  Ap£%dis. 
two  mandates  in  separate  letters,  in  which  he  commanded  all  bishops, 
prelates,  and  other  of  the  clergy,  that  they  should  solemnly  recite  the 
said  edict  in  their  churches  instead  of  their  sermon,  showing  how 
he  had  excommunicate  Frederic  out  of  the  fellowship  of  christian 
men,  and  had  put  him  from  the  procuration  or  government  of  the 
empire,  and  that  he  had  released  all  his  subjects  from  their  allegi- 
ance and  fidelity  towards  him  ;  and  furthermore  chargeth  them  and  Threaten 
all  other  christian  men,  under  pain  of  cursing  and  damnation,  that  eth  to 
neither  they  should  succour  the  emperor,  nor  yet  so  much  as  wish  SSethat 
him  well.    Thus  he,  being  the  pope's  special  and  trusty  servitor,  jJ^weU 
and  made  to  his  hand,  caused  a  most  horrible  confusion  and  chaos  emperor, 
of  public  quietness,  as  shall  hereafter  appear. 

Amongst  all  other  noblemen  of  Germany  at  that  time  was  Otho, 
the  palatine  of  the  Rhine  and  duke  of  Bavaria,  both  towards  the 
emperor  most  serviceable,  and  also  a  prince  of  great  honour,  riches, 
and  estimation.    This  prince,  both  with  fair  promises  and  also  rewards,  Djvers 
Albert  seduced  from  him  ;  for  that  he  was  made  by  him  to  believe,  of 
that  Louis,  his  father,  of  whom  we  spake  before,2  was  by  the  emperor  by  the 
murdered  and  slain.    And  the  same  Otho  again  caused  three  other  Ens, 
princes  to  revolt  from  the  emperor  to  the  pope,  who  were  his  neigh-  [hres^. 
bours  and  i-ntimate  friends,  viz.  Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  Bela,  peror. 
king  of  Hungary,  and  Henry,  duke  of  Poland  and  Silesia.    To  Ap^lia 
whom  came  also  Frederic,  ex-duke  of  Austria,  who,  because  he  was 
proscribed  or  outlawed  by  the  emperor  and  had  his  dukedom  taken 
away  from  him,  as  you  heard,3  was  easily  won  to  the  pope.  These 
resolved  to  translate  the  empire  unto  the  son  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  requested  of  the  pope  to  send  his  legates  to  an  assembly  which 
they  would  convene  for  that  purpose. 

The  emperor  was  at  Padua  when  news  was  brought  to  him  of  what 
the  pope  had  done  at  Rome.    He  therefore  commanded  Peter  de 
Vineis,  his  secretary,  on  Easter-day  to  make  an  oration  to  the 
people  of  his  great  and  liberal  munificence  to  the  bishops  and  church 
of  Rome,  and,  again,  of  the  injuries  done  by  them  towards  him  in 
recompense  thereof ;  of  his  innocency  also  in  that  whereof  he  had 
been  accused,  and  of  the  unseemliness  of  such  treatment;  of  the 
right  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  censure ;  and  of  the  errors  and  abuses 
of  the  church  of  Rome.    By  which  oration  of  his  he  so  removed  what 
from  many  men's  hearts  the  cloud  of  blind  superstition,  and  the  oration* of 
conceived  opinion  of  holiness  of  the  church  of  Rome  and  bishops  of  y®{j£°f 
the  same,  and  also  of  their  usurped  power  and  subtle  persuasion,  did  for 
that  they  both  plainly  saw  and  perceived  the  vices  and  filtbiness  of  pirorT* 
the  church  of  Rome  and  of  the  bishops  of  that  see,  as  also  their 
fraudulent  deceits  and  flagitious  doings,  most  vehemently  lamenting 

(1)  "  Albertus  Behamus  (ipse  Bolemum  nominat)."   Ciscer.— Ed. 

(2)  See  supra,  p.  477.— Er>.  (3)  See  aupra,  p.  478,—Bft. 
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HFrederio  an^  complaining  of  the  same.    Alberic  maketh  mention  of  certain 
n-     verses  which  were  sent  and  written  between  the  bishop  of  Rome  and 
mperorl  the  emperor,  which  verses  in  the  latter  end  of  this  present  history  of 
A.  D.  Frederic  you  shall  find. 

12S9'  The  emperor,  moreover,  both  by  his  letters  and  ambassadors, 
giveth  intelligence  unto  all  christian  kings,  to  the  princes  of  his  own 
empire,  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  to  the  people  of  Rome,  as 
well  of  the  feigned  crimes  wherewith  he  was  charged,  as  also  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  against  him.  The  copy  of  which 
letter  or  epistle  here  followeth. 

The  Emperor  to  the  Prelates  of  the  World.1 

The  em-       In  the  beginning  and  creation  of  the  world,  the  wise  and  ineffable  providence 
fetter 'to   °^        (wno  asketh  counsel  of  none)  placed  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  two 
all  pre-     lights,  a  greater  and  a  less,  the  greater  to  govern  the  day,  and  the  less  to  govern 
bridlette  ^  ™Sht,  which  two  are  so  allotted  to  their  proper  offices  and  duties  in  the 
pope  and  zodiac,  that  although  oftentimes  the  one  move  obliquely  to  the  other,  yet  the 
restrain    one  does  not  run  against  the  other ;  nay  the  superior  doth  communicate  his 
him  of  his  jjg^j  to  ^  inferior.    Even  so,  the  same  eternal  foreknowledge  hath  appointed 
upon  the  earth  two  regiments,  that  is  to  say  priesthood  and  kingly  power ;  the 
Man  be-    one  for  knowledge  and  wisdom,  the  other  for  defence ;  that  man,  who  in  his 
onwo"16  two  component  parts  had  too  long  run  riot,  might  have  two  reins  to  govern  and 
parts       bridle  him  withal,  and  so  peace  thereby  and  love  might  dwell  upon  the  face  of 
severaT°        eartn'  aU  excesses  being  restrained.    But,  alas  !  the  bishop  of  Rome  of  our 
regi_       time,  sitting  in  the  chair  of  perverse  doctrine,  that  pharisee  anointed  with  the 
ments,     oil  of  iniquity  above  his  fellows,  is  endeavouring  to  set  aside  the  fact  that  he  is 
word3  and  but  an  inferior  imitation  of  the  celestial  order,  and  fancies  perhaps  that  he  is  to 
the  ma-    correspond  in  all  particulars  with  those  heavenly  bodies  on  high  which  are 
sword      impelled  by  their  nature  not  by  will.    Accordingly,  he  purposeth  to  bring 
under  an  eclipse  the  brightness  of  our  majesty,  whilst  that  (substituting 
fable  for  truth)  he  sends  his  papal  letters,  stuffed  with  lies,  into  sundry  parts  of 
the  world  ;  out  of  his  own  ill  temper,  and  upon  no  reasonable  cause,  discrediting 
Apology    the  purity  of  our  religious  character.    For  this — pope  in  name  only — hath 
emperor    declared  us  to  be  "  the  beast  rising  out  of  the  sea  full  of  names  of  blasphemj 
to  the      and  spotted  like  a  leopard."2    But  we  say,  that  he  is  himself  that  beast  of  whom 
edict  Sbe-  we  ^nus  rea(^  :  "  And  there  went  forth  another  horse  that  was  red  out  of  the 
ginning    sea,  and  he  that  sat  on  him  took  peace  away  out  of  the  earth,  that  the  dwellers 
ditde611"  uPon  tne  eartn  should  destroy  one  another."3    For  since  the  time  of  his 
mari/'&c  promotion,  he,  acting  as  a  father  not  of  mercies  but  of  discord,  and  as  a 
promoter  of  desolation  instead  of  consolation,  hath  excited  all  the  world  to 
commit  offence.    And,  to  take  his  own  allusions  in  their  right  sense  and 
interpretation,  he  is  that  "  great  dragon  that  deceived  the  whole  world ;"  he  is 
christ      t^la*  -Antichrist,  of  whom  he  hath  called  us  the  forerunner ;  he  is  another 
long  ago   Balaam,  hired  for  money  to  curse  us ;  the  chief  among  those  princes  of 
descried   darkness,  who  have  abused  prophecies  :  he  is  that  angel  leaping  out  of  the  sea, 
worid  by  having  the  vials  filled  with  bitterness,  that  he  may  hurt  both  the  sea  and  the 
the  em-    land.    For  this  counterfeit  vicar  of  Christ  hath  inserted  among  his  other  fables 
peror.      that  we  do  not  rightly  believe  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  that  we  have  said  that 
the  world  is  deceived  by  three  impostors.    But  God  forbid  that  such  a  thing 
should  have  escaped  our  lips;   seeing  that  we  openly  confess  the  only 
sionVf     ^on  °^  coeternal  and  coequal  v/ith  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 

the  em-  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  begotten  from  the  beginning  and  before  the  worlds,  and 
peror's  in  process  of  time  sent  down  upon  the  earth  for  the  succour  of  mankind  ;  not 
whereof  delegated,  but  by  his  own,  power ;  who  was  born  of  the  glorious  Virgin 
he  was  Mary,  and  after  that  suffered  and  died  as  touching  the  flesh ;  and  that, 
accused  by  virtue  of  his  godhead,  the  other  nature  which  he  assumed  in  the  womb  of 
popV6      his  mother  rose  from  death  the  third  day.    But  we  have  learned  that  the  body 

(1)  Corrected  and  revised  from  the  original  in  "  Petri  de  Vineis  Frederici  II.  Epistolse,"  lib.  i. 
ep.  31.— Ed.  (2)  Rev.  xiii.  I,  2.— Ed.  (3)  lb.  chap.  vi.  4— Ed. 
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of  Mahomet  hangeth  in  the  air  beset  by  devils,  and  that  his  soul  is  in  Historyof 
hell-torments ;  whose  works  were  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Most  High.  Frederic 
We  hold  also,  being  taught  by  the  page  of  truth,  that  Moses  was  the  familiar  Emperor. 

friend  of  God,  and  that  he  talked  with  God  in  Mount  Sinai ;  unto  whom  the  — '-  

Lord  appeared  at  the  burning  bush  (Exod.  iii.  4),  by  whom  also  he  wrought  A.D. 
signs  and  wonders  in  Egypt,  and  delivered  the  law  to  the  Hebrew  nation  ;  and  1239. 
that  afterwards  he  showed  him  in  glory  with  the  elect.    In  regard  of  these  The  pope) 
and  other  things  our  enemy  and  envier  of  our  state,  bringing  a  scandal  on  a  under 
true  son  of  Mother  Church,  hath  written  against  us  venemous  and  lying  l^f"06 
slander,  and  hath  sent  the  same  to  the  whole  world.    But  if  he  had  rightly  fol-  holiness, 
fowed  the  Apostle's  mind,1  and  had  not  preferred  passion,  which  beareth  such  deceiveth 
sway  with  him,  before  reason,  he  would  not  have  written  such  things,  at  the  souis^and 
suggestion  of  men  who  call  light  darkness  and  evil  good,  and  who  suspect  honey  ignorant 
to  be  gall ;  and  all  for  the  opinion  they  have  conceived  of  a  place  in  the  men- 
prophecies  of  scripture,2  which  indeed  is  both  weak  and  infirm  for  their  purpose, 
since  by  opinion  truth  may  be  converted  into  falsehood  and  vice  versa.  But 
surely  men  ought  not  to  be  splitting  opinions,  which  may  be  true  or  false  and 
cannot  be  made  matters  of  faith,  at  the  very  door  (as  it  were)  of  the  pope's 
conscience. 

Seeing  all  these  things,  we  are  compelled  not  a  little  to  marvel,  and  it  doth 
also  much  disquiet  our  minds,  when  we  perceive  that  you,  who  are  the  founda- 
tions of  the  church,  the  pillars  of  righteousness,  the  assessors  of  Peter,  the 
senators  of  the  great  city,  and  the  hinges  of  the  world,  have  not  qualified  the 
motion  of  so  fierce  a  judge  ;  as  do  the  planets  of  heaven  in  their  kind,  which  to 
mitigate  the  passing  swift  course  of  a  great  orb  draw  a  contrary  way  by  their 
opposite  movings.    In  very  deed,  imperial  felicity  hath  always  from  the 
beginning  been  spurned  at  by  papal  envy.    As  Simonides,  being  demanded 
why  he  had  no  enemies  and  enviers  of  his  estate,  answered  and  said,  "  because  The  an_ 
I  have  had  no  good  success  in  any  thing  that  ever  I  took  in  hand  ;"  so,  for  swer  of 
that  we  have  had  prosperous  success  in  all  our  enterprises  by  the  blessing  of  f^T  - 
God  (especially  in  the  overthrow  unto  death  of  our  rebellious  enemies  the  pifed?P 
Lombards,  to  whom  in  their  good  quarrel  he  had  promised  life),  this  is  the 
cause  wherefore  this  apostolical  bishop  mourneth,  and  now  goeth  about  with 
the  aid  of  your  counsels  to  impugn  this  our  felicity.    But  perhaps  he  vaunteth 
himself  in  his  power  of  binding  and  loosing.  Wherever  virtue,  however,  is  wanting 
to  power,  there  presently  doth  abuse  take  place  :  this  we  see  exemplified  in  him 
who  was  so  mighty  a  king  and  so  eminent  a  prophet,  and  yet  had  to  crave  the 
restitution  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  when  he  had  polluted  the  dignity  of  his  office. 
But  as  things  which  ought  not  to  be  loosed  are  not  to  be  loosed,  so  things  that 
ought  not  to  be  bound  are  not  to  be  bound  :  which  thing  is  manifestly  proved  from 
that  passage  of  holy  scripture,  "  they  slay  the  souls  that  should  not  die,  and  save  The  em_ 
the  souls  alive  that  should  not  live."3   Therefore  God  is  able  to  humble  and  bring  peror  pro- 
down  those  that  are  unworthy  of  power,  as  much  as  him  pleaseth  and  when  him  ^^ieetl' 
pleaseth,  for  God  can  do  all  things.    Doubtless,  if  this  bishop  of  Rome  were  a  pope's 
true  pontiff  indeed,  he  would  keep  himself  "  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  fal1- 
from  sinners  :"  he  would  not  then  be  an  offerer  of  dissentious  sacrifice,  but  a 
peacable  offerer  of  love  and  charity;  and  he  would  cense,  not  with  the  incense 
of  grief  and  hatred,  but  with  the  sweet-smelling  incense  of  concord  and  unity  ; 
neither  yet  would  he  alter  "  suum  pontificium  in  maleficium,"  that  is,  make  of 
a  sanctified  office  an  execrable  abuse.    If  he  were  a  true  pontiff,  he  would  not 
wrest  the  preaching  of  the  word  to  produce  contention.    Nor  will  we  be 
accused  of  being  an  enemy  to  mother  church  in  so  saying,  which  mother 
church  is  holy  in  herself,  whom  with  all  reverence  we  worship  and  with 
honour  we  embrace,  so  beautified  and  adorned  with  God's  holy  sacraments 
Some  individuals  notwithstanding,  who  are  slaves  of  corruption  though  they 
have  gone  out  from  the  midst  of  her,  we  utterly  reject.    And  forsomuch  as  the  Utterly 
injuries  wherewith  our  majesty  is  continually  molested  are  not  transitory,  and  [{j^0^ ^ 
that  we  cannot  quietly  abide  them,  nor  ought  we  in  very  deed  to  relax  our  andP°Pe 
authority,  therefore  we  are  enforced  to  take  revenge  upon  them.    You,  there-  church 
fore,  that  are  men  of  better  counsels,  and  have  the  excellent  gift  of  wisdom  and  of  Rome- 
understanding,  restrain  you  that  roaring  enemy  of  ours  from  these  his  pro- 

(1)  2  Peter  i.  20,  21,  is  probably  referred  to. -Ed. 

(2)  Rev.  xiii.  1,2.— Ed.  (3)  Ezek.  xiii.  19.— Ed. 
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mstott/  of  ceedings,  whose  beginnings  are  so  wicked  and  detestable ;  wisely  forecasting 
reverie  from  preceding  cases  the  consequences  which  must  follow  in  the  present 
Emperor,  instance.    Otherwise  you  that  are  under  our  subjection,  as  well  in  the  empire 
as  in  our  other  dominions,  shall  feel  and  perceive  what  revenge  by  sword 
i  oio    Augustus  shall  take,  both  of  his  chief  enemy  and  persecutor,  and  also  of  th« 
•   princes  that  are  his  fautors  and  adherents. 


caiieth  a      This  done,  lie  commands,  by  proclamation,  a  solemn  parliament  or 
memor   council  of  all  the  princes,  and  other  nobility  of  the  empire,  to 
express*0  assemWe  at  ^Egra ;  whither  came  Conrad  the  Csesar,  the  archbishop 
the  pope's  of  Mentz,  the  Saxon  dukes,  the  lords  of  Brandenburgh,  Misnia,  and 
ma  loe.    Thuringia,  and  the  representatives  of  all  the  nobles  of  Brabant,  to 
Appendix.  aid  the  emperor.    But  Wenceslaus  and  Otho  refusing  to  attend,  and 
offering  through  their  ambassadors  to  mediate  between  the  contend- 
ing parties  (in  which  offer  the  Austrians  likewise  joined),  the  council 
became  divided  in  opinion,  and  separated  without  doing  anything  for 
the  emperor.    Then  Frederic  of  Austria  (whom  the  emperor  had 
deprived,  as  ye  heard)  by  the  aid  of  the  Bavarians  and  Bohemians 
recovered  again  the  dukedoms  of  Austria  and  Styria,  putting  to 
flight  and  discomfiting  the  emperors  bands  and  garrisons  which  he 
had  there. 

But  though  the  pope's  agents  (especially  that  honest  man,  Albert 
Beham,  the  Bohemian)  had  allured  to  the  pope  Otho  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  as  ye  heard,  and  divers  other  noblemen  of  Germany  ;  yet 
Bishops   notwithstanding,  certain  prelates  in  Bavaria,  as  Everhard,  archbishop 
manure  °f  Saltzburg,  an(l  Sifrid,  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  being  at  that  time 
obedient  the  emperor's  chancellor,  Rudiger,  bishop  of  Passau,  Conrad,  bishop 
prince!    of  Frisinghen,  and  the  heads  of  the  religious  houses,  forsook  not  the 
Appendix,  emperor.     All  which  the  aforesaid  Albert  not  only  did  excom- 
municate, but  also  by  process  sought  to  bring  them  up  to  Rome 
before  the  pope,  giving  commandment  to  their  collegioners  and 
cloisterers,  that  they  should  deprive  them  of  their  offices,  and  choose 
such  others  in  their  stead  as  would  obey  the  pope.  All  which  things 
the  pope  (understanding  by  Albert  of  their  fidelity  to  the  em- 
peror) corroborated  and  confirmed,  commanding  their  inferiors  to 
choose  other  bishops  and  prelates  in  their  stead.    But  the  bishops 
and  prelates  with  one  consent  contemning  the  pope's  mandates  and 
writs,  and  also  the  curses  and  threatenings  of  Albert,  accused, 
reproved,  and  greatly  blamed  his  temerity,  and  the  tyranny  which  he 
practised  against  the  churches  of  Germany,  and  especially  against  the 
good  emperor ;  that  he  durst  be  so  bold  as  to  meddle  in  churches 
committed   to   the  emperor's   government  without  his  consent, 
against  the  old  and  ancient  customs ;  that  he  had  excommuni- 
cated the  emperor  without  just  cause  ;  and  that  he  had  condemned 
the  emperor's  faithful  subjects  as  enemies  to  the  church,  for  standing 
with  their  liege  and  sovereign  prince  (which  allegiance  they  might 
not  violate  without  horrible  iniquity),  and  had  sought  to  disquiet 
them  likewise  in  their  charges  and  administrations ;   and  they 
r.'shops   solemnly  appealed  to  the  emperor  for  redress.    They  also  accused 
and  condemned  Albert  himself  for  a  most  impudent  impostor  and 
municate  wicked  varlet,  and  they  devoted  him  to  the  devil,  as  a  most  pestiferouf 

the  pope's  .  '  _     /  -     .    .  \  ,  r 

legate,     botch  and  sore  of  the  christian  commonweal,  and  as  a  ruinoin 


•  See 
Appendix. 
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enemy,  as  well  of  the  church,  as  of  his  own  natural  country  ;  and  ^JJjJJJjf 
further  declared  their  opinion,  that  he  and  all  the  rest  of  the  //. tc 
pope's  pursuivants  ought  to  be  driven  out  of  Germany,  as  being  Emi)eror- 
most  wicked  devisers  of  all  kinds  of  mischief.  A.  D. 

This  done,  they  make  relation  hereof  to  the  emperor  by  their  1 239- 
letters ;  and  further,  they  advertise  all  the  princes  of  Germany 
(especially  those  who  were  of  the  pope's  faction  or  rebellion,  and 
were  the  favourers  of  Albert),  that  they  should  take  heed,  and  beware 
in  any  case  of  his  subtle  deceits  and  pernicious  deceivable  allurements, 
and  that  they  should  not  assist  the  pope,  for  all  his  words,  against 
the  emperor.    And  doubtless  (chiefly  by  the  counsel  and  persuasion  Thearch- 
of  the  archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  primate  of  Bavaria)  Frederic  of  saitz^g 
Austria  was  again  reconciled  to  the  emperor;  from  whose  friendship  *u"j"®tt0 
and  alliance  he  would  never  after  that  be  detached  by  any  promises,  hisprince. 
threatenings,  bribes,  or  pains,  no,  nor  for  the  execrable  curses  of  the 
pope's  own  holy  xnouth.    But  Albert  prosecuteth  still  his  purposed 
mischief,  alluring  and  inciting  by  all  means  possible  friends  to  the 
pope,  and  enemies  to  the  emperor,  and  that  not  amongst  the  lowest 
but  the  highest  classes  of  his  subjects,  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
Unto  some  he  gave  the  tithes  to  fight  against  the  emperor,  to  other  The 
some  he  gave  the  glebe-lands  of  benefices,  and  to  other  some  he  gave  means 
the  spoil  of  such  colleges  and  monasteries  as  took  not  part  with  the  used  t0 

1  ,  |  11  i  n  i  •  maintain 

pope  ;  and  to  some  other  also  he  gave  the  colleges  and  monasteries  the  war 
themselves.    And  Aventine1  actually  names  the  individuals  to  whom  JKS 
the  ecclesiastical  tithes  were  given  that  they  might  espouse  the  pope's  JJ^te 
cause,  and  the  colleges  and  monasteries  pillaged  and  sequestrated,  and 
the  glebe-lands  seized,  and  the  doers  therein.    Hereby  was  there  a 
window  opened  to  do  what  they  listed,  every  man  according  to  his 
ravening  and  detestable  lust,  and  all  things  lay  open  unto  their  greedy 
and  insatiable  desires.    Who  listeth  to  hear  more  hereof,  let  him 
read  Aventine,  who  largely  treateth  of  the  same  in  his  book  before 
noted,  and  there  shall  he  see  what  vastation  grew  thereby  to  the 
whole  state  of  Germany,  but  specially  in  Bavaria. 

While  these  things  were  thus  working  in  Germany,  Frederic, 
leaving  in  Lombardy  Actiolinus  with  a  great  part  of  his  host,  and 
passing  with  the  rest  by  the  Apennines,  came  to  Etruria  and  set  the 
same  in  a  stay,  after  that  he  had  allayed  certain  insurrections  there ; 
and  from  thence  to  Pisa,  where  he  was  with  great  amity  and  honour 
received  and  welcomed.    This  city  was  always  steady  and  faithful  to 
the  emperors  of  Germany.    The  pope,  understanding  of  the  empe- 
ror's coming  into  Etruria,  and  knowing  what  a  large  part  of  his  troops  Besiegeth 
he  had  left  in  Lombardy,  with  a  great  array  besieged  the  city  of Ferrara- 
Ferrara,  that  always  loved  the  emperor  full  well ;  which  city  when 
the  pope's  legate  had  assaulted  sharply  the  space  of  five  months,  and 
could  not  win  the  same,  he  devised  with  himself  to  send  for  Saling- 
werra  out  of  the  town  by  way  of  a  parley,  pledging  his  faith  and  truth 
to  him  for  his  safe  return  ;  who  by  the  persuasion  of  Hugo  liam-  Apjlndix 
bartus,  that  said  he  might  do  the  same  without  peril  (it  being  but  by 
way  of  parley),  came  to  the  legate ;  who,  intercepting  his  return,  Jj^SjSti 
took  him  prisoner,  contrary  to  good  faith  and  justice.    And  thus  le^nedby 
gat  he  Ferrara,  and  delivered  the  keeping  thereof  to  Azo,  marquis  of  example. 

(1)  Lib.  7.  Annalium  Boiorum. 
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Historyof  Este.    And  that  the  pope's  legate  thus  falsified  his  truth,  and  circum- 
reiL     vented  the  captain  and  old  man  Salingwerra,  the  same  is  confessed  of 
E'"Pcror-  the  historians  friendly  to  the  pope,  yea,  commended  of  them  as  a 
A.  D.  stroke  of  warlike  policy.    But  to  return  again.    About  the  same 
1240.  time  also  the  Venetian  navy,  at  Monte  Gargano,  chased  twelve  galleys 
of  the  emperor's,  which  were  appointed  to  the  keeping  of  that 
coast,  and  spoiled,  burned,  and  wasted  all  the  region  ;  and,  further, 
pert)*™   took  one  of  the  emperor's  great  ships,  being  driven  by  tempes- 
tStenby  tuons  weather  into  the  haven  of  Siponto,  fraught  with  men  and 
the  pope,  munition. 

Frederic  again,  getting  on  his  side  the  cities  of  Lucca,  Vol  terra, 
Sienna,  and  Arezzo,  and  most  of  the  cities  of  Etruria,  to  help  his  own 
Appendix.  -  dominions  came  from  Pisa  to  Viterbo,  which  took  part  with  him.  Blon- 
dus  and  Platina  and  some  others  say,  that  the  names  and  factions  of 
The  Ghi-  Ghibellines  and  Guelphs  sprang  from  Frederic  at  this  time  ;  for  that 
and       having  sent  his  spies  through  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  Italy,  to  ascer- 
Gueiphs.  tajn  ^yijjgjj  took  part  with  and  favoured  the  pope,  and  which  the  empe- 
ror, he  called  the  one  by  the  name  of  Ghibellines,  and  the  other  by  the 
name  of  Guelphs.    But,  for  that  they  bring  no  sufficient  proof  thereof 
but  only  slender  conjecture,  I  rather  cleave  to  the  opinion  of  Nau- 
clerus,  Herman  Contract,  Antoninus  of  Florence,  Castiglioni,  and 
others,  who  say,  that  these  names  had  their  first  beginning  in  Italy, 
when  Conrad,  uncle  of  Frederic  I.,  was  emperor ;  and  that  those  who 
were  devoted  to  the  pope  were  called  Guelphs  from  Guelph,  young- 
est brother  of  Henry  the  Proud,  while  the  emperor's  partisans  were 
called  Ghibellines  from  Vaiblingen,  the  native  place  of  Conrad  or  his 
son.    But  to  our  purpose. 
The  pope     The  pope,  when  he  understood  that  Frederic  was  come  to  Viterbo, 
theTempe-  was  much  alarmed,  for  that  he  feared  he  would  come  still  nearer  to 
ItT'hito"1"  ^ome>  the  g°°d  will  of  which  city  the  pope  much  mistrusted.  He 
itaiy.      therefore  ordered  litanies,  and  caused  the  heads  of  Peter  and  Paul  (if 
we  are  to  believe  them  genuine)  to  be  carried  round  in  procession ; 
and  having  in  a  sharp  and  abusive  oration  attacked  the  emperor,  he 
promised  everlasting  life,  and  gave  the  badge  of  the  cross,  to  as  many 
as  would  take  up  arms  against  the  emperor,  as  a  most  wicked  enemy 
of  God  and  his  church.     Now  when  the  emperor,  drawing  near  to 
Rome  gates,  beheld  those,  whom  the  pope  by  his  goodly  spectacle 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  and  by  his  promises  had  stirred  up  against 
him,  coming  to  meet  him  with  the  badge  of  the  cross ;  disdaining 
to  be  accounted  for  an  enemy  of  the  church,  when  he  had  been 
AVVStndix.  thereunto  so  beneficial,  giving  a  fierce  charge  upon  them  he  soon 
The  era-  dispersed  them ;  and  as  many  as  he  took  prisoners  he  put  to 
Smeth  excruciating  torture  by  burning  or  cutting  the  mark  of  the  cross 
wised    m  tne*r  flesu»     From  thence  marching  into  Campania  and  his 
Midiera.   own  kingdoms,  he  levied  a  great  mass  of  money,  and  mustered 
new  bands,  and  augmented  his  army ;   and  in  these  bands  he 
Rfctaineth  retained  the  Saracens  also.    And  to  the  intent  he  might  find  the 
(Sufe**  Saracens  the  more  trusty  to  him,  he  appointed  them  a  city  named 
tgairsf  Luceria  to  dwell  in.     For  which  thing  although  the  papistical 
tiopope.  writers  do  greatly  blame  and  opprobriously  write  of  Frederic,  yet 
notwithstanding,  Nicholas  Machiavelli  doth  write,  that  for  this 
cause  he  retained  them, — lest,  through  the  pope's  execrable  curses, 
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he  should  be  quite  destitute  of  soldiers,  as  was  Frederic  Barbarossa,  History  of 
his  grandfather,  a  little  before,  when  of  pope  Alexander  III.  he  was  Fre#*te 
excommunicated,  as  ye  have  heard.1  Emperor. 

After  this,  when  the  emperor  had  severely  punished  the  pope's  A.D. 
ecclesiastical  consorts,  such  as  conspired  with  the  pope  against  him,  1240. 
and  had  wasted  and  destroyed  Benevento,  Monte  Cassino,  and  Sora  Ap£%dix. 
(because  they  took  part  with  the  pope  against  him),  and  had  founded 
the  new  city  of  Aquila,  he  marched  forth  with  a  great  host  both  of 
horsemen  and  footmen  to  Picenum,  that  he  might  vanquish  his  ene- 
mies in  Italy,  and  besieged  Ascoli,  a  fortified  city  belonging  to  the 
adverse  faction.    He  there,  having  understanding  of  what  the  pope's 
emissaries  had  done  with  the  princes-electors,  and  other  princes  of 
Germany,  especially  with  Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  Otho 
the  Palatine,  writeth  his  letters  unto  them.    In  these  he  first  showed,  The  effect 
how  those  contumelies  and  spiteful  words,  which  the  pope  blustered  senVt>yer 
out  against  him,  applied  rather  to  himself ;  and  how  the  bishops  of the  emPe" 

o  '  '  r         ror  to  the 

Home  had  taken  to  them  ot  late  such  heart  ot  grace  and  were  become  princes  of 
so  lofty,  that  they  not  only  sought  to  bring  emperors,  kings,  and  Germany* 
princes  under  their  obedience,  but  also  to  be  honoured  as  gods  ;  and 
impudently  affirmed  that  they  cannot  err,  neither  yet  be  subject  to  or 
bound  by  any  obligation  however  sacred  ;  and  that  it  was  lawful  for 
them  to  do  all  things  what  they  list ;  neither  that  any  account  was  to 
be  sought  or  demanded  of  their  doings,  or  else  to  be  made  of  them 
to  any  :  and  further,  that  they  imperiously  commanded  (and  that 
under  pain  of  damnation),  that  men  believe  every  thing  they  say, 
how  great  a  lie  soever  it  be  ;  insomuch  that,  by  reason  of  this  inor-  Noenemy 
dinate  ambition  of  theirs,  all  things  were  going  backward,  and  the  hurtful  to 
whole  state  of  the  Christian  commonweal  was  subverted,  neither  could  ^urchof 
there  any  enemy  be  found  more  hurtful  or  perilous  to  the  church  of  God  than 
God  than  they.    He  wrote  unto  them,  furthermore,  that  he  (to  whom  ThePe°m- 
the  greatest  charge  and  dignity  in  the  whole  commonweal  was  ap-  JJ™Jth  t0 
pointed  and  committed),  seeing  and  perceiving  their  good  hearts,  j:J™ove 
wills,  and  practices  towards  him  in  his  great  peril,  would  with  all  the  and  put*' 
power  and  ability  that  God  had  given  him  do  his  endeavour,  that  he  JJ^othei 
who  in  the  likeness  of  the  shepherd  of  the  flock,  and  the  servant  of  JJJJjJJ^ 
Christ,  and  chief  prelate  in  the  church,  showed  himself  so  very,  a 
wolf,  persecutor,  and  tyrant,  might  be  removed  from  that  place,  and 
that  a  true  and  faithful  shepherd  of  God's  flock  might  be  appointed 
in  the  church.    Wherefore  he  exhorted  them,  that  if  they  desired 
the  safety  and  preservation  both  of  the  empire  and  of  Christendom  in 
general,  they  should  be  unto  him  no  hinderers,  but  furtherers  of  his 
purpose  and  proceedings  ;  lest,  otherwise,  they  also  should  happen  to 
fall  under  the  same  yoke  of  servitude  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  And 
further,  he  gave  them  to  know,  that  if  the  pope  should  attain  to  that  Appendix. 
he  sought  for  (that  is,  to  be  an  emperor  and  king  over  kings),  yet 
would  that  be  no  stay  of  his  insatiable  desire,  but  he  would  be  as 
greedy  and  ravenous  as  now  he  is ;  therefore,  if  they  were  wise,  they 
would  withstand  him  betimes,  lest  hereafter,  when  they  would,  it 
would  be  too  late,  neither  should  they  be  able  to  withstand  his 
tyranny. — The  effect  of  this  epistle  I  took  out  of  Aventine,  who  also 
writeth,  that  the  emperor's  legates,  when  they  delivered  it,  enlarged 
on  the  same  subject  in  a  speech.  ^5?**. 

J(l)  Supra,  p.  195.— Ed. 
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mstoryof     Wenceslaus,  somewhat  relenting  at  this  letter,  promiseth  to  accom- 
r/jf.    plish  the  emperor's  biddings  and  precepts,  and  forthwith  gathereth 
Emperor.  aI)  assembly  of  princes  and  nobles  at  iEgra ;  where,  by  common 
A.  D.  consent,  they  think  to  renovate  with  the  emperor  a  new  league  and 
124°-  covenant.    And  furthermore,  they  decree  Otho  of  Bavaria,  the  author 
wences-  of  this  defection  (who  was  absent,  and  would  not  be  at  this  their 
lemeth  at  assembly),  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  commonweal.    Otho  then,  seeing 
JS?sempe  himself  not  able  to  stand  against  the  Csesar  and  the  other  princes  with 
letter.     whom  he  was  associated,  desiring  aid  of  the  pope  by  his  letters,  came 
the  pope  with  all  speed  to  Wenceslaus,  his  kinsman,  and  entreated  him  not 
theTmpe-  ^°  desert  tne  party,  but  could  not  prevail ;  he  obtained],  notwith- 
kw        standing,  thus  much  at  their  hands,  that  the  league  and  covenant 
which  they  were  in  hand  to  make  with  the  emperor  should  for  a  time 
be  deferred,  and  that  another  assembly  should  be  called,  whereat  he 
also  would  be,  and  join  himself  with  them.    In  the  mean  season,  the 
pope  sent  his  rescript  unto  Wenceslaus  and  to  Otho,  tending  to 
this  effect ;  that  in  no  case  they  should  either  forsake  him  or  else 
Appendix,  the  church,  to  take  the  emperor's  part.    And  so  much  prevailed  he 
by  the  means  of  Bohuslaus  and  Budislaus  (who  were  the  chief  of 
the  senate  regal,  and  whom  by  his  fair  promises  and  bribes  he  had 
previously  gained  to  his  interest),  that  a  day  was  appointed  for  a  new 
assembly  to  be  held  at  Lebus,1  for  the  express  purpose  of  electing  a 
new  emperor,  in  contempt  and  defiance  of  Frederic,  the  true  empe- 
ror, and  his  son  and  heir  Conrad.    And  whilst  that  this  was  thus  in 
hand,  Conrad  the  Caesar  casteth  Landshuta,  the  wife  of  Otho  (then 
absent),  in  the  teeth,  for  the  great  benefits  and  possessions  which  her 
husband  had  and  possessed  by  his  ancestors  ;  and  threateneth  that 
unless  her  husband  took  a  better  way  with  himself,  and  showed  his 
obedience  to  the  emperor,  his  father,  he  should  not  enjoy  one  foot  of 
By  what  that  land  which  now  he  had  by  his  ancestors.    The  preferments  and 
otho  at-  dignities  which  Otho  had  by  the  ancestors  of  Conrad  the  Csesar  came 
g^e'^pos.  thus :  Frederic  Barbarossa,  at  a  parliament  holden  at  Wurtzburg* 
JJjjJJJ,  a.d.  1180,  condemned  Henry  Leo  of  high  treason,  and  deprived  him 
peror  and  of  his  dominions  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  and  gave  Bavaria  to  Otho 
torSan°es  of  Wittlespach,  because  he  had  done  him  so  faithful  service  in  his 
Italian  wars.    After  that,  Louis,  the  son  of  that  Ocho,  obtained  of 
this  emperor  Frederic  II.,  in  recompense  of  his  assured  and  trusty 
fidelity,  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine  in  reversion ;  also  Agnes,  the 
daughter  of  Henry,  the  living  earl-palatine,  to  be  given  to  Otho 
his  son  in  marriage.     But  this  Henry  was  the  son  of  Henry  Leo, 
the  traitor;  unto  whom  Henry  VI.  (the  father  of  Frederic  II.), 
having  given  him  in  marriage  his  niece  Clementia,  the  daughter  of 
his  brother  Conrad,  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  gave  him  also  the  pala- 
tinate itself  on  precarious  tenure.3    And  as  touching  the  government 
of  Bavaria,  that  had  also  formerly  been  held  by  the  ancestors  of 
Otho  of  Wittlespach.    But  to  our  purpose  again. 
The  jirch-     At  the  same  time,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  revolted  to  the 
toipgnef  P°Pe  ;  who  not  long  after,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  earl  of  Brabant,  was 
^voiteth  vanquished  and  taken  prisoner.    But  Frederic  of  Austria,  after  he 
pope.      was  received  into  favour  again  with  the  emperor  keeping  most  con- 

Appendix 

(1)  M  Libyssa,"  a  town  ot  Brandenburg,  in  the  Middle  Mark,  two  miles  from  Frankfort  on  th» 
Oder,  and  a  bishop's  see  :  Hoffman.    Vide  infra,  p.  492,  and  vol.  iii.  pp.  438,  460. — E». 
\2)  See  Appendix,  (3)  See  Ducange,  in  v.  Precaria. — Ed. 
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etantly  his  promise  and  fidelity  renewed,  during  this  time  made  sharp  mdnryof 
war  upon  the  Bohemians  and  Hungarians,  who  took  part  with  the  u. 
pope,  and  greatly  annoyed  them.    As  these  things  thus  passed  in  EmPeior- 
Germany,  the  emperor,  when  he  had  gotten  Ascoli  and  led  his  host  A.D. 
into  Flaminia,  having  taken  Ravenna,  from  thence  came  to  Faenza,  1241. 
which  city  never  loved  the  emperor  (the  circuit  of  whose  walls  is  five 
miles  in  compass),  and  pitched  his  camp  round  about  it.  And 
although  the  siege  was  much  hindered  by  the  severity  of  the  weather 
(it  being  in  the  very  depth  of  winter),  still  notwithstanding,  through  Ap£Zmx. 
the  great  fortitude  and  incredible  exertions  of  the  soldiers,  to  whom 
he  represented  that  it  would  be  no  little  disgrace  for  them  to  retire 
from  the  enterprise  unsuccessful,  he  surmounted  all  difficulties.  And 
therefore,  when  now  the  winter  (so  extremely  cold  and  hard)  was 
well  near  ended,  and  the  spring-time  now  hard  at  hand,  and  when  by 
long  battery  he  had  made  the  walls  in  divers  places  assaultable,  the 
citizens  (being  greatly  discouraged,  and  in  despair  of  maintaining 
the  defence  thereof)  sent  ambassadors  to  the  emperor,  craving  pardon 
for  their  offence,  and  that  he  would  grant  them  their  lives,  and  so 
yielded  themselves  to  his  mercy. 

The  emperor,  having  against  them  good  and  sufficient  cause  of  The  em-' 
revenge,  yet  for  that  his  noble  heart  thought  it  to  be  the  best  great'ie- 
revenge  that  might  be,  to  pardon  the  offence  of  vanquished  men,  jj!m*J|d 
considered  it  better  to  grant  them  their  requests,  and  to  save  the  ° emency* 
city  and  citizens  with  innumerable  people,  than  by  arms  to  make 
the  same  his  soldiers'  prey,  to  the  destruction  both  of  the  city  and 
great  number  of  people  therein.    So  doth  this  good  emperor  in  one 
of  his  epistles,  "  Adaucta  nobis,"  confess  himself.    Which  epistle, 
to  declare  the  lenity  and  merciful  heart  of  so  worthy  a  prince  (if 
with  great  and  marvellous  provocations  and  wrongs  he  had  not  been 
incited),  I  would  in  the  midst  of  the  history  here  have  placed,  but 
that  I  have  kept  you  long  herein,  and  yet  not  finished  the  same. 

In  this  siege  the  emperor,  having  spent  and  consumed  almost  all 
his  treasure,  both  gold  and  silver,  caused  other  money  to  be  made  of  The  em- 
leather,  which  on  the  one  side  had  his  image,  and  on  the  other  side  f0errc°erd  t0 
the  spread  eagle  (the  arms  of  the  empire),  and  made  a  proclamation,  m^e 
that  the  same  should  pass  from  man  to  man  for  all  necessaries  instead  leather, 
of  other  money;  and  therewithal  promised,  that  whosoever  brought 
the  same  money  unto  his  exchequer  when  the  wars  were  ended,  he 
would  give  them  gold  for  the  same,  according  to  the  value  of  every 
coin  limited  ;  which  thing  afterwards  truly  and  faithfully  he  performed, 
as  all  the  historiographers  do  accord. 

When  the  pope  had  thus,  as  before  is  said,  stopped  his  ears  and  The  Pope 
would  not  hear  the  emperor's  ambassadors  who  came  to  entreat  for  ?ot  fo-h 
peace,  but  rejected  and  despised  his  most  courteous  and  equitable  ^|?air^. 
demands,  and  yet  found  that  he,  with  his  confederates,  could  not  vented, 
prevail  against  him  in  open  warfare,  although  he  had  left  no  means  ^Sm. 
untried ;  he,  by  his  legates,  inviteth  to  a  council  to  be  held  at  Rome 
all  such  prelates  out  of  Italy,  France,  and  England,  as  he  thought  to 
favour  him  and  his  proceedings ;  that  hereby,  as  his  last  shift  and 
only  refuge,  he  by  their  helps  might  deprive  Frederic  of  his  empire, 
as  an  utter  enemy  to  God  and  to  the  church.    All  which  things 
Frederic  having  understanding  of,  and  knowing  that  these  persons 
were  about  to  assemble  under  the  pope's  influence  for  his  ruin,  he  de~ 
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Historyof  termined  to  hinder  their  passage  to  Rome,  as  well  by  sea  as  uy  land, 
rii.rte  in  all  that  ever  he  might.     Accordingly,  having  preoccupied  all 
EmPeror-  the  passages  by  land,  he  commanded  his  son  Henry,1  king  of  Sar- 
A.  D.  dinia  (whom  the  Italians  call  Encio),  to  take  some  galleys  with  him 
1241.  and  go  to  Pisa,  and  with  the  Pisans  (whom  he  had  likewise  ordered  to 
The  em-  equip  a  fleet)  to  meet  and  intercept  (if  possible)  the  pope's  partisans  on 
gethforth  tne^r  wav  to  R°me«    The  pope's  partisans,  understanding  that  they 
a  navy,    could  not  safely  repair  to  Rome  by  land,  procured  forty  galleys,  with 
Ap^ndix.  the  Genoese  navy2  under  the  command  of  Gulielmus  Braccius  for 
their  convoy  ;  thinking  that  hereby,  if  they  should  fortune  to  meet 
with  any  of  the  emperor's  galleys  which  might  lie  in  wait  for  them, 
they  should  be  able  to  make  their  part  good,  and  give  them  also  the 
repulse.     For  the  emperor,  in  like  manner,  Encio  and  Hugolinus 
(the  commodore  of  the  Pisan  fleet)  launched  forth  to  sea  with 
forty  galleys  ;  and  within  the  isles  of  Giglio  and  Monte  Christo, 
which  lie  between  Leghorn  and  Corsica,  they  met  with  the  Genoese 
a  great    navy  and  straightways  attacked  it ;  and  when  Gulielmus  the  admi- 
ai'Cs"ay    ral,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  were  for  flight, 
there's  attempted  to  resist  the  attack,  three  of  his  ships  having  been 
c  micde-  boulged  and  sunk,  the  rest  (twenty-two  in  number)  with  all  that  they 
contained  fell  into  the  emperor's  hands.    In  these  were  taken  three 
legates  of  the  pope's,  viz.  Iacomo  Colonna,  cardinal-bishop  of  Pales- 
trine,  Otho,  of  the  noble  house  of  the  marquisses  of  Montferrat, 
cardinal  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  Gregory  de  Romania,  all  cruel  enemies 
against  the  emperor ;  and  many  prelates  were  taken  with  them,  besides 
a  great  number  of  delegates  and  proctors  of  cities,  with  a  countless 
rabble  of  priests  and  monks,  besides  also  more  than  four  thousand 
Genoese  soldiers,  with  the  officers  of  the  navy,  and  the  admiral  him- 
self who  was  of  patrician  rank. 

Pandolpho  Colenuccio,3  in  describing  the  circumstances  of  the 
great  loss  and  misfortune  of  these  partisans  of  the  pope  by  sea, 
amongst  the  rest  declareth,  that  besides  the  great  prey  and  booty 
which  the  takers  had  from  them,  they  also  found  many  writings  and 
letters  against  Frederic,  which  much  helped  them  in  the  defence  of 
Another  that  cause  wherein  the  others  laboured  against  him.  Another  like 
iand°alby  mischance,  also,  about  the  same  time  happened  on  the  pope's  side, 
Pavit.  by  tjie  emperor's  soldiers  who  lay  in  the  garrison  at  Pavia,  thus  : 
There  went  forth  upon  a  time  out  of  Pavia  into  the  borders  of  the 
Genoese  certain  bands,  to  give  them  alarums  in  the  country ; 
which  bands  the  scurriers  of  Milan  (where  lay  a  great  garrison  of 
the  pope's)  descrying,  told  the  captain  of  the  town,  that  now  there 
was  a  very  opportune  and  fit  time  to  give  an  assault  to  Pavia  ; 
"  since,"  say  they,  "  the  greatest  part  are  now  gone  foraging." 
Whereupon  they  immediately  calling  together  the  captains  and  such 
as  had  charge,  set  their  soldiers  in  array,  and  marched  forward  to 
Pavia.  And  now,  when  they  were  come  almost  thither,  the  Pavian 
bands  (whom  they  thought  to  have  been  far  off  foraging)  returned 
and  met  with  them,  and  fiercely  gave  a  full  charge  upon  them :  who, 
being  dismayed  at  the  suddenness  of  the  matter,  fought  not  long, 
but  gave  over  and  fled.    In  which  skirmish  were  taken,  besides  those 

(1)  An  illegitimate  son  of  Frederic. — Ed. 

\2)  This  appears,  from  what  follows,  to  be  the  navy  of  25  ships  mentioned  supra,  p.  430.— En. 

(3)  He  wrote  "  Compendio  dell'  Istoria  del  regno  di  Napoli ;"  8vo.  Venez.  1,54];  translated  mt-J 
Lfctin  by  Stupanus,  4to.  Basil.  1572.— En. 
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that  were  slain,  three  hundred  and  fifty  captains,  who  were  brought  History  of 
prisoners  into  Pavia  with  all  their  ensigns.  Frederic 

News  hereof  was  brought  to  the  emperor  not  long  after,  who  EmPerar 
then  was  on  his  march  from  Faenza  to  the  city  of  Bologna,   A.  D. 
thinking  to  destroy  the  same.     But  upon  the  hearing  of  this  1241. 
happy  success,  he  altereth  his  purpose,  and,  thinking  by  a  decisive 
blow  to  end  the  contest,  leadeth  his  army  towards  Rome;  and 
in  the  way  he  admitted  to  terms  the  city  of  Pesaro.    But  Fano, 
because  the  townsmen  shut  their  gates  and  would  not  suffer  the 
emperor  to  come  in,  he  took  by  force  and  destroyed.    For  the  The  en> 
emperor,  seeing  that  neither  by  petition  made  to  the  pope,  nor  yet  ELth 
by  his  lawful  excusation,  he  could  do  any  good  with  him,  thought  [£em?l 
that  by  his  sudden  coming  thither,  and  with  fear  of  the  peril  immi-  afraid, 
nent,  he  might  be  brought  to  reasonable  terms,  and  caused  to  leave 
off  his  accustomed  pertinacity.    And  although  the  emperor  was  too 
strong  for  him,  yet,  for  that  he  regarded  nothing  more  than  the  public 
tranquillity  of  the  empire,  and  that  he  might  then  take  the  Tartarian 
wars  in  hand  if  he  could  by  any  means  conclude  a  peace,  he  refused 
not  so  to  treat  with  him,  as  though  he  had  been  both  in  force  and 
fortune  much  the  pope's  inferior. 

Whilst  that  this  ruffle  was  betwixt  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  The 
Ochodarius,  son  and  successor  of  Ghengis  the  first  emperor  of .  JJJJJ^ 
the  Tartars,  sent  a  large  and  well-appointed  army  to  invade  the  cnristen- 
neighbouring  countries,  and  bring  them  into  subjection  to  him.  Who,  agreat' 1 
almost  without  opposition,  subdued  the  Russians,  Podolians,  Molda-  ty  powfr. 
vians,  Wallachians,  Poles,  and  Prussians,  laid  waste  the  fields,  and  t  Se*. 

111  •  •  .  '  Appendix. 

plundered,  burnt,  ruined,  and  destroyed  cities,  towns,  villages,  and 
buildings  of  every  description  ;  killing  man,  woman,  and  child,  and 
sparing  none  of  any  sex  or  age.  (a.d.  1235.)    At  whose  sudden  in- 
vasion the  people  were  in  such  fear  and  perplexity,  that  not  a  single 
band,  garrison  town,  or  even  walled  city,  dared  to  resist ;  but  all 
hastened  to  leave  all  they  had,  and  disperse  themselves  into  woods,  and 
flee  to  marshes  and  mountains,  or  wheresoever  else  any  succour  did 
offer  itself  to  them.    They  had  now  come  as  far  as  Breslau,  when 
Henry,  duke  of  Poland  and  Silesia,  went  forth  with  an  army  to  meet  Unme*> 
them  ;  who,  for  the  inequality  of  the  number  of  his  forces,  had  soon  an  slaughter 
overthrow,  and  almost  all  his  army  being  destroyed,  he  himself  was 
taken  and  slain  with  an  axe.    From  thence  they  came  to  Moravia,  and  turns, 
from  thence  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  which  countries,  while  the 
King  kept  himself  in  strong  defenced  forts  and  durst  not  come  abroad, 
they  invaded,  and  destroyed  all  Hungary ;  putting  to  flight  and  van- 
quishing Colman,  the  brother  of  Bela  IV.  king  of  Hungary,  also 
making  great  spoil  in  both  the  Pannonias,  both  the  Mcesias,  Bulgaria, 
and  Servia.   When  Bela,  king  of  Hungary,  had  gotten  to  Pola  (which  The  king 
is  a  city  of  Istria)  unto  Otho,  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  and  Istria,1  he  gLyciav- 
sent  ambassadors  to  Frederic,  the  emperor ;  promising  that  if  he  would  jJJjjJJ  °f 
send  him  aid,  so  that  the  Tartars  might  be  expelled,  Hungary  should  ror, 
ever  after  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  emperor  ;  which  thing  if 
he  should  refuse  to  do,  that  then  Hungary  would  be  in  great  danger 
of  being  subjected  to  the  Tartars,  to  the  no  little  peril  of  the  whole 
empire :  and  said  further,  that  the  cause  wherefore  he  with  more 
instance  required  the  same,  was,  that  so  many  christian  men  ana 

(I)  See  p.  475,  note  (2).— Ed. 
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History  of  countries  made  such  pitiful  lamentation  in  tins  their  great  ctu<*uiity 
r n.  e  and  misery,  and  that  there  was  none  able  to  help  them  ;  "  which," 
Emperor,  ^[fa  ne?  «  js  as  great  shame  as  possible  to  the  whole  christian  com- 
A.D.  monweal;"  and  also  said,  that  if  the  malice  of  this  barbarous  people 
1241.  were  not  suppressed,  then  he  thought  they  would  make  invasion  upon 
the  empire  itself  and  the  provinces  of  the  same. 

The  emperor,  although  he  thought  it  very  requisite  that  with  all 
convenient  speed  this  mischief  should  be  remedied  and  prevented, 
yet  notwithstanding,  his  great  enemy  the  pope,  with  his  confederates, 
See     was  the  only  let  and  hindrance  thereof.    When,  therefore,  he  per- 
Appendix.  ceived  that  he  himself  could  do  no  good,  and  only  laboured  in  vain 
in  seeking  peace  with  the  pope,  he  gave  commandment  to  Wen- 
ceslaus  and  Otho  of  Bavaria  to  entreat  and  persuade  with  him,  that, 
considering  the  imminent  peril  like  to  ensue  by  reason  of  such  civil 
dissension  to  the  whole  state  of  Christendom,  he  would  take  up  and 
conclude  a  peace,  and  mitigate  somewhat  his  fierce  and  wrathful 
mood.    When,  however,  he  saw  further,  that  neither  by  that  means 
of  entreaty,  nor  any  other,  the  pope  would  desist  from  his  stubborn 
malicious  and  froward  purpose,  he  writeth  back  to  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary that  he  was  right  sorry,  and  greatly  lamented  their  miserable 
state,  and  that  he  much  desired  to  relieve  the  need  and  necessity  that 
The^     he  and  all  the  rest  stood  in.    But,  as  the  cause  why  he  could  not 
fault  that  redress  the  same  nor  stand  him  then  in  any  stead,  he  blamed  greatly 
tartan*  the  bishop  of  Rome  ;  who  refusing  all  entreaty  of  peace,  he  (the 
resisted,   emperor)  could  not  without  great  peril  to  himself  depart  out  o. 
Italy,  lest  that,  when  he  should  come  to  the  aid  of  him,  by  the  pope's 
mischievous  imaginations  he  should  be  in  peril  of  losing  all  at  home. 
Notwithstanding,  he  sent  orders  to  Conrad  the  Caesar,  to  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  to  other  princes  more  of  Germany,  to  go  and  meet  the 
enemy :  and  a  great  number  of  those  who  had  taken  the  cross  in 
Germany  were  offering  their  services  against  the  Tartars,  when  they 
received  orders  from  Albert,  the  pope's  factor,  to  stay  at  home,  until 
Hadra-    they  should  be  called  out  by  him  against  the  emperor.    To  conclude, 
igainstht  such  was  the  loving  zeal  and  affection  of  the  pope  and  his  adherents 
iortS6 "  in  this  time  of  calamity  towards  the  christian  state  and  common- 
against    wealth,  that  he  had  rather  bend  his  force  and  revenge  his  malice 

the  Tar-  ...  ... 

tar.       upon  the  christian  and  good  emperor,  than  either  himself  withstand 
the  Tartar,  or  suffer  and  permit  by  conclusion  of  any  profitable  peace 
that  this  most  bloody  and  cruel  enemy  should  be  let  and  restrained 
from  such  havoc,  spoil,  and  slaughter  of  the  christian  men  :  and  yet, 
forsooth,  these  men  will  seem  to  have  the  greatest  regard  of  all  other 
to  the  preservation  of  Christendom,  and  think  to  have  the  supremacy 
given  therein  !    What  thing  else  is  this,  than  manifest  mockery  and 
Appendix,  deceiving  of  the  people  ?    One  good  effect,  however,  came  of  this 
spoil  and  havoc  of  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  viz.  that  the  con- 
spirators did  not  meet  at  Lebus  (as  had  been  determined1)  about 
The  emt  ^e  deposing  of  the  emperor  and  the  creation  of  another. 
STrede  now>  notwithstanding  the  provident  foresight  and  wise  policy 

cessors  e  of  the  emperor  (as  you  heard  before)  in  restraining  the  passages  both 
o?thetnal  Dy  sea  and  land,  who  gave  most  strict  charge  and  had  special  regard 
subtle  thereunto,  that  none  should  pass  without  privy  search  and  examination, 
practices,  as  one  having  sufficient  trial,  as  well  in  his  own  person  as  by  the 

<I)  "See  supra,  p.  488.— Ed. 
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example  of  his  predecessors,  what  great  mischief  and  dissension  by  mstoryo/ 
their  legates  every  way  sent  out  the  popes  had  procured  both  to  the  //. 
imperial  state  and  dignity  and  to  the  whole  country  of  Germany  ;  yet  EmPeror' 
found  they  such  means  and  wrought  such  policies,  that  they  had  not  A.  D. 
only  secret  passage  and  repassage  with  their  letters  and  spies  into  all  1241. 
Christendom  where  they  listed,  but  also  so  laboured  the  matter  and 
handled  the  same,  that  the  long-continued  league  of  amity  between 
the  French  king  and  the  emperor,  whose  predecessors,  as  also  they 
themselves,  had  many  years  reverently  observed  it  in  christian  con- 
cord and  unity,  was  by  this  seditious  prelate  and  arrogant  vicar  of 
Satan  now  either  utterly  infringed,  or  else  in  variable  suspense;  as 
by  their  letters  to  each  other,  and  hereunder  ensuing,  is  to  be  read 
and  seen ;  which,  for  the  more  probability  of  this  history  of  Frederic 
(not  being  long  or  greatly  tedious),  I  thought  meet  here  to  intext 
and  place. 

The  Epistle  of  the  French  King  to  Frederic  the  Emperor,  touching 
the  Imprisonment  of  certain  Cardinals  of  France.1 

Hitherto,  noble  emperor,  hath  our  confidence  been  maintained  unshaken,  Long  con- 
that,  owing  to  the  mutual  affection  which  has  subsisted  for  a  long  course  of  time  j*™®* be 
between  the  empire  and  our  realm,  no  matter  could  arise  to  hatch  hatred  and  tween  the 
offence  between  us.    Especially  seeing  that  all  the  kings  of  France,  our  prede-  empire 
cessors  of  blessed  memory,  have  even  to  our  own  times  taken  a  warm  interest  dom  of"g" 
in  the  honour  and  dignity  of  your  empire;  and  also  that  we,  whom  God  hath  France., 
placed  to  reign  in  succession  after  them,  have  been  no  otherwise  minded.  None 
otherwise  also,  on  their  part,  have  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  more  recent  empe- 
rors of  the  Romans  esteemed  their  empire  and  the  kingdom  of  France  as  one, 
and  have  preserved  the  unity  of  peace  and  concord;  insomuch  that  there  hath 
not  chanced  between  them  so  much  as  one  spark  of  dissension.    We  therefore  The  king, 
cannot  but  greatly  marvel,  and  not  without  good  cause  are  troubled,  that, 
without  any  cause  or  ground  of  offence  given  on  our  part,*  you  have  caused  lurement 
prelates  of  our  realm  to  be  apprehended  at  sea,  making  their  repair  to  the  of  the 
apostolic  see  (to  the  which  as  well  by  their  faith  as  by  their  allegiance  they  stood  ^°0puei'd  not 
bound,  neither  could  they  refuse  its  mandates),  and  that  you  do  still  detain  the  so  have 
same  in  your  custody :  whereat  (we  do  your  highness  to  wit)  we  are  more  hurt  *° 
than  perhaps  you  may  imagine.    For  by  their  own  letters  we  understand  that  ror.empe 
they  had  contemplated  nothing  prejudicial  to  your  imperial  highness,  although 
the  pope  should  have  prosecuted  therein  further  than  became  him  to  do. 
Wherefore,  seeing  that  there  is  no  cause  in  them  why  you  should  detain  them, 
it  becometh  your  highness  to  set  at  liberty  the  said  prelates  of  our  realm ; 
whereby  also  you  shall  appease  our  grudge,  who  account  the  injury  you  do  to  them 
as  done  to  ourselves.    For  why?   It  were  a  great  dishonour  to  our  noble  realm, 
if  we  should  wink  hereat  and  overpass  the  same  with  silence.    If  you  will  not  Agenda* 
attend  to  the  above  considerations,  it  will  perhaps  weigh  with  you,  that  when 
the  cardinal-bishop  of  Palestrine  and  other  legates  of  the  church  came  imploring 
our  aid  to  your  prejudice,  we  gave  them  a  flat  refusal ;  neither  could  they 
obtain  in  our  kingdom  any  thing  at  all  which  seemed  to  be  against  or  prejudicial 
to  your  majesty.   Let  therefore  your  imperial  providence  ponder  in  the  balance 
of  judgment  those  things  which  we  write  unto  you,  neither  let  our  lawful 
request  unto  you  be  frustrated  or  made  in  vain.    For  our  kingdom  of  France 
is  not  so  weak  as  that  it  will  allow  itself  to  be  trampled  under  your  feet.  Fare 
ye  well. 

The  Rescript  of  the  Emperor  to  the  same  letter  of  the  King  of 

France.2 

Our  imperial  excellency  hath  perused  the  letters  of  your  royal  serenity,  Fieneh 
wherein  if  we  had  not  found  manifest  self-contradiction,  they  might  peradventure 

(1)  Petri  de  Vineis  Epist.  Fred.  II.,  lib.  i..ep.  12.— Ed. 

(2)  Ibid.  Epist.  13.    Both  this  and  the  preceding  are  revised  from  the  Latin.— Ei». 
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History  of  have  obtained  at  our  hands  all  that  they  required.  But  even  as  with  a  little 
Frederic  leaven  a  whole  lump  of  dough  is  soured,  so  a  single  particular  falsely  alleged 
Emperor,  destroyeth  the  whole  argument  of  your  letter.    For  it  is  apparent  that  your 

 grace's  letter  wanteth  the  virtue  of  the  middle  part  in  the  conclusion  of  the 

A.  D.   same,  as  we  will  evidently  prove  to  you  from  facts  which  are  notorious  to  all. 
1241.    It  is  notorious  then,  and  to  all  the  world  revealed,  in  what  sort  the  apostolic 
trary~to~  father  hath  attacked  our  innocency,  as  well  with  the  one  sword  as  with  the 
them-      other ;  for  whilst  we,  at  his  commandment,  took  our  journey  beyond  the  seas, 
A^ood     ^e  same  our  adversary  and  enemy  invaded  our  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  wasted 
apostoli-   the  same,  not  in  one  place  or  two  but  in  divers  and  sundry  parts  thereof, 
cal  father  After  this,  when  with  great  entreaty  and  by  the  mediation  of  the  princes  of 
™*  a      Almain  on  our  return  from  Asia  we  had  concluded  a  peace  with  him,  and  he 
handed     had  again  accepted  our  proffered  devotion  ;  although  valuable  services  were 
Onefhun  actua%  rendered  him,  yet  the  said  apostolic  father,  that  notwithstanding, 
dred  and  hath  since  that  time  rather  aggravated  his  displeasure  towards  us  ;  and  further, 
twenty     hath  devised  all  he  could  to  our  deprivation  and  subversion,  no  cause  in  all  the 
goldTas*  wor^  given  of  us  to  provoke  the  same ;  and  further,  he  hath  promulgated,  as 
oeforeyoc;  well  by  his  letters  as  legates,  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  us  unto 
hea^-      all  nations,  to  our  great  defamation  and  shame.    Lastly,  aspiring  to  supplant 
Appendix,  our  imperial  state,  that  he  might  raise  a  tower  of  Babel  against  David  (God's 
anointed)  he  hath  called  unto  a  privy  council  for  that  purpose  all  the  prelates  he 
could  get,  as  one  that  meaneth  to  set  all  the  whole  world  together  by  the  ears. 
But  the  marvellous  providence  of  God  by  whom  we  live  and  reign,  beholding 
The  ciaf-  the  wicked  purpose  he  went  about,  confounding  the  crafty  in  their  craftiness 
passedtn  natn  given  into  our  hands  cardinals  and  prelates,  as  well  of  your  realm 
their craf-  of  France,  as  of  other  regions  and  provinces;  all  whom  we  imprison  and 
tiness.     detain  as  our  enemies  and  adversaries.    For  where  there  wanted  not  a  perse- 
cutor, there  ought  not  to  want  a  defender  also ;  especially  seeing  that  the 
imperial  majesty  transcendeth  all  mankind,  and  that  every  animal  shuddereth 
if  it  behold  but  the  print  of  the  lion's  foot.    Let  not  therefore  your  kingly  high- 
ness marvel,  if  Augustus  detaineth"  in  angusto  '"  your  French  prelates,  who  have 
themselves  endeavoured  to  drive  us  "  in  angustias."    Fare  ye  well. 

When  Frederic  now  saw  there  was  none  other  remedy,  and  that 
in  vain  he  laboured  to  have  peace  with  the  pope,  he  prosecuteth  his 
war  to  the  uttermost.  Todi  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and  was 
admitted  to  terms,  but  he  destroyed  the  towns  of  St.  Gemini  and 
Narni,  and  gave  the  spoil  of  them  to  his  soldiers :  he  well  treated 
Tivoli,  which  surrendered  to  him,  but  wasted  all  the  country  about 
Death  of  Rome.   The  pope  overwhelmed  by  so  great  misfortunes,  and  troubled 

Grefrorv 

ix.  that  the  council  which  he  had  called  at  Rome  was  prevented,  and  his 
A*Dsi24L  designs  against  the  emperor  not  succeeding  to  his  wish,  being  in 
Appendix.  deSpair  0f  obtaining  his  purpose,  died  for  very  anger  and  thought, 

AugUSt  21st,  A.D.  1241. 

What  opinion  the  prelates  of  Germany  at  that  time  had  of  this 
Gregory  is  to  be  seen  by  the  oration  (yet  extant)  of  Everhard,  archbishop 
of  Saltzburg,  which  he  made  to  the  nobility  of  Bavaria  in  the  par- 
liament at  Ratisbon,  written  by  John  Aventine  in  his  seventh 
book.  Doubtless  he  not  only  brought  great  and  ruinous  calamities 
to  the  whole  christian  commonwealth  and  also  the  empire,  whilst  he 
sought  thus  to  depress  and  bridle  the  emperor  and  advance  his  papal 
see  and  dignity,  but  he  also  brought  into  the  church  of  God  much 
horrible  impiety,  blasphemy,  and  wickedness,  whereof  both  Blondus, 
Platina,  Bale,  and  others  make  mention  ;  and,  amongst  others,  that 
most  detestable  cantilene  '  Salve  Regina  in  the  which  he  attributeth 
the  honour  and  worship  only  due  to  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  Virgin, 
his  mother.  This  is  he  in  whose  name  the  book  of  the  Decretals  was 
set  out,  which  (to  omit  the  opinion  of  divers  other  learned  men)  John 
Bale  calleth  '  the  sink  or  puddle  of  foolishness  and  impiety  ' 
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Doubtless  Carolus  Molinseus  (a  man  of  singular  judgment  both  in  the  Hiuoryof 
r.ivil  and  canon  law)  hath  taught  us  what  to  think  of  that  work  whe-n  rej£*c 
he  saith  in  his  *  Annotations  on  Platina's  life  of  Raymond  Penna-  EmPei/)r- 
fort,  the  collector  of  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.' — "  Doubtless  divers  A.D. 
chapters  in  the  same  book  of  Decretals  be  mutilated  and  curtailed,  on  1241. 
purpose  to  conceal  offensive  matter.,,1    For  as  the  popes,  when  Once  Carolus 
the  ambitious  desire  of  reigning  like  kings  took  them,  studied  nothing  JJ,o™tiiT 
else  but  how  to  enlarge  their  dominion  by  weakening  other  kingdoms  2epr0pe's 
and  by  successive  encroachments  on  the  imperial  prerogatives,  so  they  Gregory 
kept  the  same  end  in  view  in  their  constitutions  ;  examples  whereof 
Molingeus  giveth  from  sundry  cases  of  French  and  English  kings  ;  but  Appendix 
many  more  may  be  gathered  from  the  history  of  the  emperors  and  of 
the  princes  and  the  various  orders  of  the  empire,  whereof  to  speak 
more  convenient  place  shall  serve  hereafter. 

In  the  stead  of  this  Gregory  was  placed  Celestine  IV.  (Geoffry  de 
'"Vstiglioni,  a  Milanese)  ;  who,  as  Blondus  declareth,  by  feigned 
promises  offered  a  league  with  Frederic,  and  the  eighteenth  day  after 
lie  was  created  pope  died. 

When  the  author  of  all  this  conspiracy  was  thus  gone,  Frederic  The  em- 
now  thinking  himself  free  from  those  dangers  on  the  side  of  Italy,  for  Jarettfan 
fear  of  which  he  had  not  dared  to  leave  Italy,  with  all  his  endeavour  JJ5Jtyw?th 
levieth  an  army,  and  prepareth  his  furniture  and  other  necessaries  for  J^sTar 
the  delivery  of  the  Christians,  so  mightily  oppressed,  as  ye  heard, 
by  the  Tartars.    Who,  hearing  of  the  coming  of  the  emperor  and  of 
the  death  of  their  own  emperor,  departed  through  Hungary,  the 
way  which  they  came,  and  returned  by  the  river  Danube  to  the 
Crimea,  and  so  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  across  the  river 
D<m,  into  Asiatic  Tartary.    When  the  cardinals  had  now  a  long 
time  delayed  the  creation  of  the  pope,  and  would  not  agree  upon  the 
same,  the  emperor  put  them  in  remembrance  of  their  duty,  and 
blameth  them  for  their  disagreeing,  and  exhorteth  them  to  be  more 
careful  for  the  christian  commonwealth.    Two  epistles  of  his  touching 
this  matter  are  extant ;  whereby  appeareth,  that  only  for  the  care 
and  desire  of  peace  he  had  to  the  christian  unity  and  state  he  did 
the  same,  and  for  that,   peradventure,  the  cardinals  refused  to 
make  peace  with  him  before  they  had  created  a  new  pope.  The 
one,  for  more  brevity,  I  have  omitted,  and  have  here  inserted  the 
other. 

An  Epistle  invective  of  the  Emperor  unto  the  Cardinals,  because  they 
could  not  agree  upon  the  creation  of  the  Pope.2 

This  word  is  to  you,  O  ye  children  of  Ephraim !  who  ill  have  bent  your 
bows,  and  still  worse  have  shot  your  arrows,  basely  turning  your  backs  in  the 
day  of  battle :  this  word  is  to  you,  O  ye  children  of  Belial,  the  so-called 
assessors  of  the  great  judge,  but  (as  being  without  a  head)  more  like  "  scattered 
sheep  which  have  no  shepherd !"  this  word  is  to  you,  O  ye  dissentious  cardinals, 
whom  the  world  doth  hate  ;  this  word,  I  say,  is  to  you,  whom  the  whole  w^iid 
with  open  mouth  speaketh  ill  of.  Doubtless,  I  cannot  speak  unto  you  but  to  j  mi* 
detraction,  because  though  im-mund  I  am  yet  mundane ;  and  being  of  the  world, 
I  must  think  and  act  with  the  world,  as  the  part  with  its  whole,  which  cannot  write 
discordantly  or  contrarily  to  itself.   Attend  ye,  therefore,  to  my  rude  and  unskiK 

(1)  "Gertum  est,  multa  capita  in  iis  rautila  et  decurtata  esse  ut  invidiosum  argumentum 
lateret,"  &c.  Carolus  Molinaeus  upon  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  [in  principio :  Molin.  Opera, 
Par.  1-658,  torn.  iv.  p.  68.— Ed.} 

i2)  Revised  and  corrected  from  Pet.  de  Vineis  Epist.  Frederici  II.,  lib.  i.  ep.  18. — Ed. 
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Historycf  ful  epistle,  wanting  the  dignity  of  an  exordium.  For  my  provoked  tongue,  ac- 
trederic  celerated  by  its  own  velocity,  brasteth  forth  into  words,  before  my  conceiving  spirit 
Emperor.  na(l  commissioned  the  same,  and  so,  not  waiting  for  the  command  of  its  superior, 

  hasteneth  to  express  things  nat  fully  conceived  or  premeditate  ;  for  a  troubled 

A.  D.    mind  oftentimes  doth  beget  unordered  and  unseasonable  talk.    This,  therefore, 
1243.    is  the  common  opinion  in  men's  minds,  and  the  common  topic  of  their  discourse, 
that  not  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  from  the 
highest  heaven  to  makepeace  upon  the  earth,  the  Master  and  Lord  of  the  apostles 
— not  he,  but  Satan,  is  in  the  midst  of  you,  ministering  to  you;  that  blustering 
prince,  who  is  divided  against  himself;  that  persuader  of  discord,  that  murderer, 
that  father  of  lies,  and  spirit  of  darkness ;  who  hath  divided  your  tongues, 
and  rent  asunder  your  unity.    You  do  not  consult  for  your  own  good,  nor  yet 
the  good  of  the  world,  which  is  brought  by  you  into  so  perilous  a  state  ;  and  the 
Poter's     poor  ship  of  Peter,  which  is  tossed  upon  the  sea  by  the  vehement  winds,  with- 
.ship,  by    out  oars  or  rowers,  you  no  longer  regard  ;  which  ship,  though  it  doth  not  indeed 
sension    f°r  itself*  fear  foundering,  yet  sufFereth  it  many  perilous  tempests  and  ship- 
of  the      wrecks  of  her  company.    Doubtless,  if  ye  diligently  considered  how  the  nations 
CreaualS'  anc^  PeoP^e  wnom  ye  are  wont  to  judge,  in  scorn  shake  their  heads  at  you,  every 
afflicted,   one  of  you  would  turn  pale.    Nor  could  any  argument  be  found  sufficient  to 
screen  you  from  universal  execration  and  opprobrium  ;  for  whilst  every  one  of 
you  aspireth  to  the  chair,  no  one  consenteth  to  his  fellow ;  and  whilst  not  one 
of  you  can  consent  to  another,  none  is  promoted  ;  and  whilst  none  is  promoted, 
the  dignity  of  the  see  vanisheth.    And  thus  by  your  discord  the  concord  of 
the  church  is  confounded,  and  the  perfection  of  the  faith,  wherein  is  your  life, 
perisheth.    And  surely,  through  yeur  lack  of  a  head  it  cometh  to  pass,  that 
whereas  nature  hath  given  you  senses,  yet  you  are  reputed  as  a  sort  of  monster 
Peter's     with  deformed  limbs,  and  defective  in  all  your  senses.    And  no  marvel,  for 
shrill       your  vision  seems  obscured,  your  hearing  is  impaired,  and  that  sound  of  your 
turned     mouth  which  shrilly  was  heard  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  is  utterly  dumb,  or 
into  a      become  a  self- mocking  echo.    For  why?  the  thunderings  of  Peter  and  Paul 
echoing    are  now  no  more  heard,  the  preachers  are  become  dumb  dogs,  and  are  enjoined 
silence.    Perhaps  you  have  hands  ready  to  receive,  but  there  be  no  gifts ;  for 
why  ?  those  that  were  wont  to  come  from  Saba,  bringing  gold  with  them,  now 
come  no  more,  for  they  cannot  find  the  Lord  in  the  manger,  the  celestial  star 
refusing  to  be  their  guide.    Moreover,  ye  want  feet  to  walk  withal,  for  until 
a  gift  forceth  you,  you  will  not  move  six  paces  for  any  man's  entreaty.  Fie, 
shameless  people  !  the  least  reptile  may  learn  you  wisdom,  for  the  hirds  have 
their  captain,  and  the  silly  bees  their  king ;  but  you  toss  about  on  the  waves 
without  a  pilot  to  steer  you,  exposing  mother  church  to  the  rude  chance  of 
whatever  may  fortune. 

The  em-      The  emperor  yet  after  this,  at  the  request  of  Baldwin  the  emperor 
feSeth  of  Constantinople,  who  came  to  Frederic  at  Parma,  released  the 
naisCfrom  cardinals  otit  of  prison,  thinking  not  only  to  gratify  the  emperor  Bald- 
prison     win,  but  also  thinking  that  thereby  things  would  the  better  grow  to 
public  tranquillity  on  every  side.     When  the  cardinals  were  all 
assembled  at  Anagni,  they  made  Sinibald,  a  Genoese,  pope,  whom 
by  a  contrary  name  (for  that  he  had  determined,  as  I  suppose,  to  be 
a.d.1243.  hurtful  to  the  commonwealth)  they  called  Innocent  IV.    Of  which 
election  when  Frederic  understood,  he  was  well  pleased  therewith ; 
and  for  that  he  had  in  all  this  troublous  time  been  his  friend,  the 
emperor  well  hoped  that  the  christian  commonwealth  should  by  him 
have  been  brought  to  much  peace  and  concord.    Wherefore  he  sent 
Rejoiceth  both  his  ambassadors  and  letters  gratulatory  unto  him,  letting  him  to 
poP?s     understand  how  well  it  contented  and  pleased  him  that  he  was  made 
election,  pope  ;  and  what  peace  and  quietness  thereby  he  promiseth  (as  it  were) 
to  himself,  he  maketh  full  relation  thereof ;  offering  again  unto  him 
4P£ndix  observance,  help  and  aid  in  all  things,  and  commending  to  his  fatherly 
protection  both  himself  and  his  empire. 

He  also  wrote  his  letters  to  Otho,  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  a  little 
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before  was  reconciled  to  the  emperor,  that  he  who  was  elected  pope  Historyof 
was  a  good  man,  a  lover  of  peace,  and  studious  as  well  for  the  r //.  c 
tranquillity  of  the  christian  commonwealth,  as  of  the  empire.  Emperor. 

The  ambassadors  of  Frederic,  also,  with  the  furtherance  of  Baldwin,  A.  D. 
laboured  very  diligently  with  the  pope  for  peace ;  and  all  men  were  1243. 
most  fully  expecting  the  pacification  of  Christendom.     But  far 
otherwise  fell  the  matter  out  and  contrary  to  all  their  expectations, 
for  the  pope,  set  on  and  encouraged  by  the  cardinals  and  other 
against  Frederic,  secretly,  and  amongst  themselves,  wrought  con- 
trary to  that  they  openly  pretended,  and  not  a  little  disappointed 
both  Frederic  and  others  of  their  expectation  and  good  opinion  they  The  pope 
had  of  the  pope's  holiness.    For,  whilst  the  emperor's  ambassadors  yJceJjo 
awaited  his  answer  to  their  proposals  of  peace,  Rainerus,  the  cardinal,  whiie  the 
went  secretly  to  Viterbo  with  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  and  took  hop^Tfor 
the  town,  which  before  was  on  the  emperor's  ,part.  peace" 

The  emperor  having  understanding  hereof,  mustereth  his  bands, 
and  with  a  sufficient  power  entereth  the  pope's  dition,  again  to 
recover  Viterbo :  but  yet  (taking  this  war  so  in  hand,  as  not  thinking 
thereby  to  expel  all  chance  of  peace)  at  the  request  of  certain  of  the 
cardinals  he  was  contented  to  leave  Viterbo,  and,  having  fortified  Appendix. 
the  town  of  Falari  and  furnished  it  with  necessaries,  came  to  Acqua- 
pendente.    From  thence  he  sent  again  other  ambassadors  to  Rome, 
and  with  them  also  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  with  the  earl  of 
Toulouse,  who  he  thought  were  able  to  do  much  with  the  pope  in 
the  prosecuting  of  peace.    But  although  at  the  time  of  Easter  the  Dissimu- 
matter  seemed  to  have  been  got  through,  and  peace  concluded,  Jj|5J°8„bJe 
for  that  the  emperor's  ambassadors  had  sworn  by  his  command  and  in  P°Pe  In- 
his  name  that  he  would  submit  himself  to  the  pope,  and  for  that,  on  the  iv. 
other  hand,  the  cardinals  and  others  commonly  called  and  named  him 
4  Frederic,  the  christian  Prince,'  yet  all  this  was  no  more  but  for  a  fetch, 
not  that  they  meant  indeed  to  conclude  any  peace  with  him,  or  to 
go  through  therewithal,  but  that  through  thi3  dissimulation  and  like- 
lihood of  peace,  which  they  understood  the  emperor  much  desired, 
he  should  set  free  and  open  the  passages,  which  he  straitly  kept,  that 
no  man  could  pass  and  come  to  Rome,  whither  a  great  multitude  had 
been  wont  dailv  to  resort  for  religion's  sake.    But  when  all  came  to 
all,  and  that  the  ambassadors  perceived  that  no  conclusion  of  peace  was 
simply  purposed  on  their  behalf,  they  began  to  despair  of  the  matter, 
letting  the  emperor  so  to  understand.    The  emperor,  yet  notwith- 
standing, doubted  not,  but  if  he  might  himself  speak  with  the  pope, 
he  upon  reasonable  conditions  should  well  enough  accord  with  him ; 
wherefore  he  by  his  ambassadors  and  letters  desired  him  to  appoint  a 
time  and  place  when  and  where  the  emperor  might  resort  to  him.  The 
pope  seemed  to  be  contented  herewithal,  and  appointed  a  day  at  Cas- 
tellana  when  they  should  talk  together,  and  promised  that  he  would 
be  there  before  him,  and  await  the  emperor's  coming.    But  the  pope  The  pope 
in  this  while  had  made  a  confederacy  with  the  French  king  against  JJ^empe- 
Frederic ;  and,  having  previously  arranged  with  the  Genoese  that  ™5t{Jn£ 
some  galleys  should  be  waiting  in  readiness  for  him  at  Civita-Vecchia,  Lyons, 
secretly  in  the  night,  with  his  company,  hastening  thither  in  post  prosed^ 
speed,  he  took  shfp,  and  first  came  to  Genoa,  and  from  thence  to  bethhira- 
Lyons  in  France  ;  where  he,  calling  a  council,  with  a  loud  voice 
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JJJJJjf  summo»ed  Frederic,  and,  appointing  him  a  day,  commanded  him 

u.  °  there  personally  to  plead  his  cause. 
EmPeror-     And  yet,  although  he  understood  that  the  sudden  departing  of  the 
A.D.  pope  out  of  Italy  made  plain  demonstration  of  no  conclusion  or 
1245-  meaning  of  a  peace  ;  and  although  it  was  plain  that  a  council  so 
Appendix.  called  by  the  pope,  in  which  he  was  to  be  both  plaintiff  and  judge, 
and  which  was  to  be  packed  with  his  own  creatures,  could  only  be 
meant  for  the  emperor's  destruction  —  notwithstanding  these  and 
other  such  evident  demonstrations  of  the  pope's  hateful  heart  towards 
him,  yet  the  most  modest  emperor,  relying  on  the  innocency  and  up- 
rightness of  his  cause,  and  as  one  most  desirous  of  peace  and  christian 
concord,  sent  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  lately  was  come  out  of 
Syria,  the  archbishop  of  Palermo,  and  Thaddeus  of  Suessa,  the 
president  of  his  court,  a  most  skilful  and  prudent  civilian,  to  the 
council  at  Lyons ;  who  signified  unto  them  that  the  emperor  would 
be  there  for  the  defence  of  his  own  cause  ;  but  as  the  day  was  very 
short,  he  required  a  time  more  convenient  for  him  thither  to  repair. 
The  em-  The  emperor,  also,  being  onward  on  his  way,  and  come  as  far  as  Turin, 
cometh  to  sent  before  other  ambassadors,  as  the  master  of  the  Teutonic  order 
appear"3  an(^  Peter  de  Vineis,  to  give  them  understanding  of  his  coming,  and 
ance  be-  to  entreat  that  they  would  prorogue  the  day  of  hearing,  till  he  might 
pop^.      conveniently  travel  thither.    But  for  any  thing  that  could  be  either 
App^dix  said  or  done,  or  upon  how  just  cause  soever  required,  the  pope  would 
not  give  so  much  as  three  days'  space,  in  the  which  time  the  ambas- 
sadors assured  them  of  the  emperor's  presence  ;  as  though  there  had 
been  no  common  proviso  for  every  man,  in  that  case,  by  the  law  to 
have  used  upon  any  reasonable  let  !    When  the  day  by  them  ap- 
pointed was  come,  the  pope  with  his  confederates  (whose  support  he 
had  secured  by  money  and  promises) — against  God's  law,  against 
christian  doctrine,  against  the  prescript  of  the  law  both  of  nature  and 
of  reason,  against  the  rule  of  equity,  against  the  order  of  law  appointed, 
against  the  constitutions  of  emperors  and  also  the  decrees  of  the  em- 
pire, without  any  observation  of  the  law,  or  granting  dilatory  days, 
without  probation  of  any  crime,  or  his  cause  suffered  to  be  pleaded 
unto  or  heard  what  might  be  answered  therein — the  pope,  taking 
upon  him  to  be  both  adversary  and  judge,  condemned  the  emperor 
being  absent,  and  in  his  full  heat  of  fury  and  malice  denounced 
him  accursed,  and  moreover  deprived  him  of  his  imperial  dignity, 
charging  him  with  the  heinous  crimes  of  peijury  and  sacrilege,  writing 
also  letters  and  libels  of  defamation  to  all  kings,  princes,  and  poten- 
tates.   What  more  wicked  sentence  was  ever  pronounced  ?  What 
more  crueller  fact,  considering  the  person,  might  be  committed  ?  Or 
what  thing  more  brutish  and  beastly  could  have  been  imagined  or 
devised  ?    And  yet  hereat  were  these  bishops  nothing  ashamed  ;  but, 
meaning  to  leave  their  doings  in  writing,  as  an  impudent  testimony 
to  their  posterity,  established  the  same  for  a  law  to  continue. 
ane?fatt.  mar^  wnat  vengeance  God  took  upon  this  wicked  judge.  The 

ethonthe  historians  of  the  time  record,  that  when  Frederic,  the  emperor,  and 
pope"      Conrad  his  son,  the  Csesar,  were  both  dead,  the  pope  gaping  for  the 
inheritance  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  thinking  by  force  to  subdue 
the  same,  came  to  Naples  with  a  great  host  of  men  ;  where  was  heard 
in  the  pope's  court  manifestly  pronounced  this  voice,  "  Veni  miser 
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ad  judicium  Dei."    "  Thou  wretch,  come  to  receive  thy  judgment/'^0j^/ 
And  the  next  day  after,  the  pope  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  all  //. 
black  and  blue,  as  though  he  had  been  beaten  with  bats ;  as  here-  Empercr- 
after,  in  our  history  of  bishop  Grosthead,  is  declared.1  A.  D. 

When  the  emperor  had  understanding  of  this  cruel  and  tyrannical  1^45. 
sentence  of  the  pope  passed  and  pronounced  against  him,  considering  i  -  see 
his  furious  purpose  and  mind  therein,  he  thought  good  by  his  letters   Ppenc' ' 
to  let  all  christian  princes  and  potentates  understand,  as  well  what 
injuries  and  manifold  displeasures  he  had  sustained  by  all  the  four 
popes  in  their  times,  as  also  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  this  pope  in 
pronouncing  the  sentence  of  judgment  and  condemnation  against  him, 
passing  the  bounds  both  of  justice,  equity,  and  reason  ;  which  letter, 
as  he  wrote  the  same,  hereunder  followeth  to  be  seen. 

The  Letter  of  the  Emperor  to  the  French  King  and  other  Princes, 
in  consequence  of  the  Sentence  given  against  him  in  the  Council 
of  Lyons  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinals.2 

Although  we  suppose  not  the  contrary,  but  that  information  of  the  real 
merits  of  our  cause  hath  reached  your  serene  highness  by  common  rumour  and 
the  testimony  of  many  true  witnesses ;  yet  for  that 

"  SegniiXs  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aures, 
Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus" — 

that  is,  "  more  credit  is  commonly  given  to  what  the  eye  seeth,  than  to  what 
the  ear  receiveth," — we  thought  good  to  lay  before  you  the  simple  and  naked 
truth,  to  wit,  the  processes  which  sundry  popes  have  carried  on  against  us. 
For  the  full  and  attentive  perusal  whereof,  I  beseech  your  gentleness,  out  of 
the  much  time  and  the  many  days  devoted  to  your  own  affairs,  to  indulge  us 
with  some  fit  and  convenient  time.  And  if  you  will  condescend  to  attend  to 
our  royal  counsel,  consider,  I  pray  you,  carefully  the  following  points : — 
Whether  our  predecessors  have  been  destitute  or  not  of  zeal  for  righteousness  : 
whether  we  may  not  lawfully  right  ourselves  in  regard  to  so  many  and  great 
injuries  as  have  been  wrought  against  us  :  whether  Christ's  vicar  hath  performed 
Christ's  will ;  and  whether  Peter's  successors  have  imitated  Peter's  example. 
Consider,  also,  what  right  that  process,  which  hath  been  carried  on  against  us, 
hath  to  be  deemed  a  valid  process,  and  by  what  term  it  is  to  be  called  ;  and 
whether  that  may  be  said  to  be  a  sentence,  which  is  delivered  by  an  incompe- 
tent judge.  For  although  we  acknowledge  without  reserve,  that  the  Lord 
hath  given  plenary  power  in  spiritual  things  to  the  bishop  of  the  holy  Roman 
church,  so  that,  however  great  a  sinner  he  may  be  (which  God  forbid),  yet  what- 
soever he  bindeth  upon  earth  is  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  he  looseth  is 
loosed ;  still,  we  nowhere  read  of  power  being  given  him,  either  by  divine  or 
human  law,  to  translate  empire  at  his  pleasure,  or  that  he  may  give  judgment 
to  punish  kings  and  princes  temporally,  by  depriving  them  of  their  kingdoms. 
For  although  our  consecration  belongeth  unto  him  by  ancient  right  and  custom, 
yet  our  deposition  and  deprival  doth  no  more  belong  to  him  than  to  any  other 
prelates  of  other  realms,  who  do  customably  consecrate  and  anoint  their 
respective  sovereigns.  Or  be  it  so  (harring  any  prejudice  to  ourselves),  that 
he  hath  such  power ;  is  it  that  by  the  mere  plenitude  of  that  power,  without 
observing  any  order  of  law,  he  may  inflict  a  sentence  on  any  persons  whom  he 
may  assert  to  be  subject  to  his  jurisdiction?  For  he  hath  proceeded  of  late 
against  us  (as  we  have  said),  but  not  by  the  order  of  accusation,  forsomuch  as 
neither  any  sufficient  accuser  did  appear,  neither  went  there  any  bill  of  indict- 
ment previously;  neither  did  he  proceed  by  way  of  denunciation,  forsomuch  as 
there  wanted  a  lawful  denouncer  ;  neither  yet  by  the  way  of  inquisition,  for  that 
there  went  before  no  formal  impeachment  by  a  clerk  of  arraigns,  and  for  that 
no  copy  of  articles  of  inquiry  was  furnished  us,  whereas  some  such  are  wont 
to  be  publicly  adduced  by  the  judge  in  such  case,  as  preliminary  to  an  inqui- 
\\)  bee  infra,  pp.  532,533. — £u. 

(?.)  Pet.  de  Vineis  Epbt.  Fred.  II.,  lib.  i.  ep.  3,  whence  the  above  translation  is  revise  1— 
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History  of  sition.  He  asserteth,  indeed,  that  all  the  things  which  he  layeth  against  us  were 
Frederic  notorious  ;  but  that  we  flatly  deny,  neither  have  they  been  proved  to  be  noto- 
Emperor.  ri°us  by  the  legal  number  of  witnesses.    In  this  way  any  judge,  by  merely 

  affirming  what  he  listeth  to  be  notorious,  setting  aside  all  order  of  law,  may  of 

A.  D.    himself  condemn  whom  he  listeth.  Tis  true,  there  arose  against  us  in  the  council 
1246.    certain  false  witnesses,  though  not  many,  of  whom  the  bishop  of  Carinola  was 
~~  one  ;  who,  on  account  of  his  brother  and  nephew  having  been  by  us  lawfully 
condemned  for  treason  to  be  hanged,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  a 
grudge  against  us,  and  therefore  may  well  be  rejected  as  a  witness  in  the 
cause.  

to  such-like  effect  prosecuting  the  rest  of  his  epistle,  which  for 
brevity's  sake  I  omit. 
Appendix.      After  this,  Frederic  had  retired  for  a  little  repose  to  Grosseto,  a 
town  on  the  coast  near  Sienna  ;  where  he  discovered  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life,  which  he  defeated  by  putting  to  death  the  chief  persons 
engaged  in  it :  they  confessed  at  their  death  that  they  had  been  set 
on  by  the  pope.    The  pope  then  contrived  to  form  a  considerable 
party  against  him  in  Germany :  Henry,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  he 
persuaded  that  his  brother  had  been  treacherously  slain  by  Frederic 
at  Brundusium,1  and  he  consented  to  be  named  Csesar :  but  he  died 
wiiiiam,  the  next  year.    The  pope  then  induced  the  rebels  to  take  up  William, 
Holland   ear^  °^  Holland,  who  was  accordingly  named  Csesar  in  opposition  to 
king60f  Conrad. 

thegR°o-       This  policy  the  pope  used,  to  vex  and  disturb  both  the  country  of 
thepope.  Germany  and  the  whole  empire  ;  and  not  so  only,  but  also  utterly  to 
destroy  and  subvert  the  same,  by  the  ruinous  decay  whereof,  the  pope 
and  his  prelates  thought  to  make  up  their  mouths.    And  thus,  whilst 
Germany  that  Germany  was  now  newly  again  divided,  some  taking  part  with 
fnSy-1  Frederic  the  emperor,  and  his  son  Conrad  the  Csesar,  and  other  nobles 
through    anc^  Prmces  °f  tne  empire  ;  some,  with  those  who  should,  by  the  pope's 
the  pope's  procurement,  be  the  electors  of  the  new  emperor  ;  other  some,  with 
mmd.,ous  neither  of  both,  as  men  not  minding  nor  tending  the  public  utility, 
but  to  serve  their  own  purposes,  armed  themselves  ;  and  thus  was  the 
public  peace  and  quiet  broken  and  disturbed,  and  altogether  in  tumult 
and  hurly-burly.    For  whilst  the  one  part  laboured  by  all  force  to 
retain  the  dominion  by  public  and  common  consent  first  to  him  com- 
mitted, the  other  part  in  like  sort  endeavoured  themselves,  with  all 
their  force  and  power,  to  use  and  occupy  the  same,  according  to  the 
decree  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  take  it  from  Frederic.  And 
thus  great  conflicts  grew  on  all  parts, 
spoiiedby     By  these  civil  wars,  Germany  suffered  no  little  calamity ;  in  every 
seniion    P^ce  was  manslaughter  and  murder,  the  country  spoiled,  the  towns 
through  ^  and  villages  set  on   fire  and  burnt,  the   churches  and  temples 
p!acti°cesS  wherein  the  husbandmen  had  put  their  goods  and  substance,  violated 
the^mpe-  and  robbed :  houses  were  pulled  down,  the  goods  divided,  and  every 
ror-        man's  cattle  driven  away.    To  conclude,  in  this  turmoil  and  con- 
tention of  deposing  one  and  choosing  another  emperor,  this  quarrel  of 
princes,  this  license  of  a  state  of  warfare  of  hurting  and  sinning 
with  impunity,  the  impudent  boldness  of  divers  private  soldiers, 
and  especially  of  the  horsemen  (then  counted  the  better  sort  of 
soldiers),  was  so  great,  and  their  unbridled  and  unsatiable  desire 
in  robbing,  spoiling,  and  taking  of  booties,  catching  and  snatching 
all  that  came  to  hand,  was  such,  that  nothing  could  be  sure  and  in 

(J)  See  supra,  p  4fi7,  note  (3).— Ed. 
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safety  that  any  good  man  enjoyed.    Wherefore,  a  little  before  tlie  History  of 
death  of  William,  king  of  the  Romans  (a.d.  1256),  threescore  cities  Frf^lc 
and  towns  joined  themselves  in  a  league  with  Louis,  palatine  of  the  EmPeror- 
Rhine  and  duke  of  Bavaria  (Otho's  son),  and  other  princes,  of  whose  A.D. 
names  Aventine  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  "  Annales  Boiorum"  1249- 
maketh  mention,  for  the  expelling  of  these  rebels,  and  repressing  of  Robbers 
their  so  great  injurious  rapine  and  slaughter  of  men  ;  of  which  army  chaVedbels 
the  said  Louis  being  captain,  he  chased  and  drave  the  whole  rout  of  °^fan 
them  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  Germany,  and  pulled  down  and  over-  ermany' 
threw  their  castles  and  fortresses,  and  every  other  place  where  they 
had  intrenched  themselves. 

Meantime  Otho,  duke  of  Bavaria,  most  constantly  keepeth  his  Fidelity 
promise  and  faith  made  before  to  the  emperor  Frederic  and  Conrad,  SJ^empe- 
his  son  ;  whereupon  Philip,  archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  Albert,  bishop  r°r- 
of  Ratisbon,  Conrad,  bishop  of  Frisingen,  and  their  confederates, 
calling  a  council  at  Meldorf  by  the  pope's  commandment  sent  A.D.1249. 
for  Otho  unto  them,  unto  whom  they  opened  the  pope's  pleasure  Ap^dix 
and  commandment.    To  all  which  Otho  answered  :   "  I  cannot  ms  an- 
marvel  at  some  of  you  enough,  that  whereas  heretofore  you  per- 
suaded me  to  leave  and  forsake  the  part  I  took  with  the  bishop  eates 
of  Rome,  whom  you  yourselves  affirmed  to  be  Antichrist,  and  that 
T  should  take  part  with  the  emperor  and  his  son,  now  you  yourselves 
will  not  keep  your  fidelity  and  promise  made  unto  those  good  princes:" 
Hid  he  said  that  he  perceived  in  them  a  great  inconstancy  and  levity 
.n  their  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  who  now  call  that  wicked, 
unjust,  and  violent  wrong,  that  but  lately  they  thought  equal,  just, 
and  right.    He  said  further,  that  they  were  overcome  with  pleasures, 
corrupted  with  superfluity,  won  with  bribes,  gaping  for  honour  and 
estimation ;  and  that  they  neither  regarded  honesty,  godliness,  nor 
their  duty  and  office,  but  studied  how  to  make  dissension  and  com- 
motions, and  longed  after  war  and  bloody  battle.    He  said  further, 
that  for  his  part  he  would  obey  God  and  his  prince,  to  whom  he 
had  sworn  fidelity  ;  and  that  he  nought  regarded  the  pretended  curses 
of  the  pontiffs.    He  said  he  believed  in  Christ,  and  would  trust  in 
his  mercy  ;  and  that  he  believed  how  those  whom  they  cursed  and 
gave  to  the  devil,  were  in  greatest  favour  with  God.    Howbeit,  and 
notwithstanding  those  prelates  seemed  to  take  in  good  part  this  Excom- 
expostulation  of  Otho,  and  to  bear  no  malice  or  grudge  for  what  he  ™&  for*" 
had  said,  but  to  be  desirous  of  peace  and  unity  ;  yet,  not  long  after,  ^mthe 
Otho  was  cursed  as  black  as  all  the  rest,  and  counted  as  bad  as  was  pope  to 

the  best  take  the. 

uiic  ucai»i  emperors 

But  the  aforesaid  Albert,  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  not  only  played  pargee 
rex  amongst  the  citizens,  but  also  bethought  him  of  a  mischievous  Appemlix' 
device  against  Conrad  the  Csesar,  the  emperor's  son.  When  by 
fraud  and  subtilty  he  had  apprehended  many  of  the  rich  burgesses 
and  citizens  of  Ratisbon  who  bare  the  emperor  good  will,  and  had  sent 
them  prisoners  to  Stadt-am-Hof,1  Conrad,  joining  with  other  noble- 
men of  the  empire,  after  he  had  spoiled  and  wasted  much  of  his 
lands  and  those  of  his  companions,  drave  him  so  near,  that  upon 
certain  conditions  he  released  the  aforesaid  citizens.  Soon  after, 
Conrad,  going  with  an  army  to  Ratisbon,  and  having  been  according 

(1)  "  Staffum"  (Cisner),  most  likely  Stadt-am-Hof,  a  town  separated  from  Ratisbon  only  by  a 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  where  probably  there  was  a  prison.   Busching's  Geography. — En. 
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m&tarynf  to  ancient  custom  received  as  a  guest  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Enieran, 
Frederic  Albert,  with  certain  of  his  confederates,  by  the  help  of  Ulric,  the  abbot, 
Emperor.  came  in  the  dead  time  of  the  night  into  the  chamber,  where  he 
A.  D.  knew  that  the  Csesar  with  a  few  servants  were  lodged,  and  falling  upon 
1246.  them,  some  they  took  and  other  some  they  slew  ;  and  finding  no  other 
Caesarin  person  in  the  chamber,  they  thought  that  the  Caesar  had  been  slain 
Shirt.  °f  amongst  the  rest.    But  he,  hearing  the  noise,  had  left  his  bed  and 
Appendix,  hidden  himself  under  a  bench,  and  so  escaped  their  hands.    The  next 
day  he  outlawed  or  proscribed  the  bishop  and  his  mates,  and  also  the 
abbot,  for  treason,  and  seized  upon  all  the  goods  of  the  house. 
But,  at  the  suit  of  the  guiltless  monks,  he  released  all  to  them  again, 
taking  by  way  of  fine  one  hundred  pounds.   Ulric  lost  his  office,  and 
Albert,  by  Albert,  for  punishment,  was  forced  to  take  upon  him  the  habit  of 
punish-   a  monk.    One  Conrad  of  Hochenfels,  who  was  the  murderer  of 
taketk     these  men,  although  he  escaped  the  punishment  of  man's  hand,  yet 
the  order  the  vengeance  of  God  for  the  fact  he  escaped  not.    For  as  he  rode  in 
of  monk-  |.jie        t-me  abroad,  jje  was  suddenly  stricken  with  a  thunderbolt 
Append.  and  died. 

During  ail  this  busy  and  contentious  time,  it  may  well  be  gathered 
that  Frederic,  the  emperor,  lay  not  still,  but  had  his  hands  full :  who, 
The  em-  notwithstanding,  by  God's  help  overcoming  and  suppressing  these  or 
presseSthP  the  greater  part  of  these  rebellious  popish  tumults,  and  having  done 
muits.tu*  sti'ait  execution  on  those  especially  who  hadconspired  against  hisperson, 
called  a  council,  and  setting  in  some  stay  the  troublesome  affairs  of  his 
kingdom,  and  having  committed  a  certain  number  of  troops  to  his  son, 
prince  Frederic  of  Antioch,  governor  of  Etruria,1  Richard,  earl  of 
Umbria  and  governor  of  Flaminia,  and  Encio,  king  of  Sardinia,  his 
lieutenant  in  Lombardy,  retired  to  Cremona.    Thither  he  assembled 
round  him  the  wisest,  most  virtuous,  and  best  learned  men  that  there 
were,  sending  for  them  out  of  every  part,  thinking  with  them  to  have 
gone  himself  to  Lyons  to  the  pope,  and  there  to  have  with  him  com- 
munication, as  well  concerning  the  sentence  definitive,  as  also  about  the 
conclusion  of  any  peace,  if  by  any  means  he  might.    And  when  all 
things  were  prepared  and  ready,  he  took  the  journey  in  hand,  and  came 
to  Turin,  having  with  him  both  a  great  army  of  soldiers,  and  also  a 
great  company  of  legates  and  ambassadors.    From  thence  sending  his 
carriages  before,  within  three  days1  journey  of  Lyons  he  was  certified 
that  a  band  of  refugees  in  the  pope's  interest,  from  Breschia  and 
fk™ 1  a  d  Piacenza  and  other  Ghibelline  cities,  had,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
kepi  by    pope's  legate,  seized  Parma.   Which  when  he  understood  and  that  the 
iegatePes  P°Pe  herein  was  the  only  and  chief  doer,  he  saw  manifestly  it  should 
nends"51      ^e  Prevail  to  attempt  any  further  the  thing  he  went  about ;  and 
of  his.     then,  at  length,  when  he  saw  none  other  remedy,  putt  ing  from  him 
all  hope  of  peace,  he  determined  himself  to  the  wars  with  all  his  force 
and  might.    Thus  altering  his  purpose  and  journey,  he  took  the 
The  em-  straightest  way  into  Lombardy,  and,  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
KVhis  men>  besieged  Parma.    And  to  the  intent  he  might  more  aptly  and 
journey    near  the  town  plant  his  siege  and  battery  without  disturbance,  first 
onSmtoLy"  he  intrenched  his  camp,  and  fortified  the  same  about  with  bulwarks 
Parma.    an(j  otner  defensible  munition.    After  that,  he  caused  divers  victual- 
ling-houses  and  taverns  in  his  camp  to  be  slightly  builded  of  timber ; 

(1)  The  correct  designation  of  this  prince  was,  '*  Frederic  of  Antioch.  count  of  Albano,  Ceiano, 
and  Loretto."   See  Struvius's  Germanic  History.— Ed. 
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Le  also  marked  out  certain  spots  for  public  markets,  •whither  buyers  rrutorptf 
and  sellers  might  resort;  and  embellished  the  place  with  handsome  rj/. 
dwelling-houses  and  a_  temple ;  and  altogether  it  had  more  the  EmPeror 
appearance  of  a  wooden  city  than  a  camp.    All  which  things  when  A.D. 
he  had  finished,  which  was  not  long  in  doing,  for  a  happy  omen  *247. 
and  in  confidence  of  a  prosperous  issue  he  named  it  Victoria,  and 
fondly  hoped  that   the  same  would  take  the  place  of  the  city 
of  Parma,   which  when   taken,  he  purposed  to  level  with  the 
ground.    And  at  first,  both  there  and  elsewhere,  all  things  pros- 
pered well  with  Frederic,  and  had  good  success ;  for  he  sharply 
attacked  and  hard  pressed  those  who  defended  the  city  of  Parma ; 
and    further,    Robert    de   Castiglioni,    who   was    the  emperor's 
lieutenant  in  Picenum,  near  unto  Osimo  discomfited  the  pope's  The 
army,  and  slew  of  them  more  than  four  thousand,  and  took  man y, SrmySdis 
such  as  were  of  the  confederate  cities  prisoners.    Also,  when  the  £°™{Jeed 
factions  of  the  Ghibellines  and  Guelphs  in  Florence  were  at  contro-  emperor's 
versy,  and  the  emperor's  son  Frederic,  prefect  of  Etruria,  came  to  nanr" 
the  relief  of  the  Ghibellines  (who  had  sent  to  him  for  aid),  the 
Guelphs  therewith  dismayed  fled  from  thence  to  Bologna,  whose 
goods  and, substance  came  all  to  the  emperor's  coffers,  and  Florence 
also  itself  to  the  emperor's  obedience.    But  this  good  success  and 
prosperous  fortune  lasted  not  long,  for  as  once  on  a  time  Frederic, 
to  recreate  himself  (who  seldom  had  his  health),  rode  about  the 
fields  with  certain  of  his  horsemen  to  hawk  and  hunt,  the  greater 
part  of  his  soldiers,  thinking  of  nothing  less  than  of  any  enterprize  Negu- 
to  be  attempted  of  the  poor  starvelings  within  the  town  Parma,  fhe,cse0i°.f 
wandered  and  ranged  unarmed  out  of  their  city  Victoria  about  J^Jh°£n 
the  fields.    The  soldiers  in  Parma,  having  this  occasion  offered,  occasion 
with  all  force  and  speed  possible  entered  the  emperor's  camp  or  enemy, 
town  Victoria,  at  a  part  which  was  less  strongly  fortified  than  the 
rest,  and  where  one  of  the  gates  chanced  to  be  left  open.    The  sudden 
strangeness  of  the  matter  much  abashed  the  soldiers,  and  they  rang 
out  their  larum-bell.    Against  the  first  assault,  however,  the  mar-  Appee*dlx. 
quis  of  Malaspina  made  a  brave  stand ;  whom  when  the  emperor, 
returning  in  all  haste,  found  to  be  hard  beset,  he  had  thought  to  have 
rescued  him  ;  but  when  that  was  perceived  of  the  enemy,  they  bent 
all  their  force  together  on  that  side,  insomuch  that  the  emperor  was 
forced  to  take  to  the  trench,  lest  he  should  have  been  of  the  enemy  Discomn 
environed.    And  from  thence  he  retired  into  the  city  or  camp,  where  emperor6 
he  had  thought  to  have  gathered  further  aid  ;  but  the  enemy,  not  giving  at  yic- 
him  sufficient  time  there-for,  with  all  force  entered  the  city  Victoria. 
The  emperor,  seeing  them  in  the  very  heart  of  his  city,  fled  and 
came  to  St. Domino:  the  enemy,  when  they  had  killed  and  slain  a  great 
number  of  the  emperor's  soldiers,  and  had  burnt  and  destroyed  the 
said  city  of  Victoria,  returned  to  Parma.    The  emperor  then  sus- 
pecting this  thing  to  be  wrought  by  treason,  whereby  the  enemy  had 
understanding  as  well  of  the  emperor's  absence  as  also  of  the  negli- 
gence of  his  soldiers,  imprisoned  certain  of  the  chiefest  about  him,  imprison- 
amongst  whom  also  was  Petrus  de  Vineis.    Yet,  whilst  he  was  at  St.  5\i*Ters 
Domino,  endeavouring  to  rally  the  remains  of  his  broken  army,  Encio  captains, 
getteth  a  great  victory  of  the  Mantuans,  who  coming  to  the  rescue  of 
Parma  lost  fifty  of  their  ships,  and  all  that  they  had  in  them.  After 
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this  also,  Richard,  in  another  conflict  in  Picenum,  discomfited  the 
pope's  soldiers  and  slew  their  captain  Hugolinus,  besides  two  thou- 
sand others  slain  and  taken  prisoners. 

When  now  Frederic  had  gathered  again  and  new  mustered  his 
bands  at  St.  Domino,  he  marched  forth  to  Cremona;  and,  notwith- 
standing that  there  he  understood  of  the  good  success  and  victory 
that  Encio  had  at  Reggio,  yet  for  that  he  perceived  the  defection 
and  backsliding  of  all  or  most  part  of  Lombardy  from  him,  he 
determined  to  take  his  journey  into  Apulia,  purposing,  when  he 
had  there  levied  a  strong  and  sufficient  power,  to  make  his 
speedy  return  again  into  Lombardy.  Therefore,  in  his  journey 
through  Etruria  into  Apulia,  he  joined  with  his  son  Frederic 
who  was  besieging  Caprese,  and  took  the  same,  and  led  with  him 
divers  of  the  chiefest  captains  prisoners ;  and  after  that,  subduing 
St.  Miniato  de  Tedesco  unto  the  obedience  of  the  empire,  he  came 
into  Apulia. 

When  news  was  brought  him  thither,  that  Encio  his  son  (in  going 
to  aid  the  Modenates  against  the  Bolognese)  was  taken  prisoner  two 
miles  off  from  Modena,  and  that  in  his  absence  the  pope's  captains 
with  their  bands  and  garrisons  were  running  about  Lombard v, 
iEmilia,  Flaminia,  and  Etruria,  to  stir  and  procure  the  cities  to 
revolt  from  the  obedience  of  the  emperor,  and  not  without  success, 
partly  by  subtle  policies,  and  partly  by  force  and  sinister  means, 
bringing  them  to  his  purpose ;  he  determined  with  himself,  with  all 
the  force  and  power  he  might  by  any  means  procure  and  make,  to 
begin  afresh,  and  prosecute  this  war  to  the  uttermost.  Neither  was 
it  to  be  doubted  (as  Pandolpho  Colenuccio  writeth)  but  that  he  would 
have  wrought  some  marvellous  exploit  and  great  attempt,  but  that  he 
was  of  this  his  purpose  (whereunto  he  was  both  willing  and  bent) 
prevented  by  unlooked-for  death.  For  when  he  fell  into  a  fever, 
being  at  a  certain  castle  of  his  in  Apulia,  called  Castel  Fiorentino,  and 
saw  by  the  extremity  thereof  his  time  to  be  but  short,  he  remembered 
that  which  was  once  showed  him,  how  he  should  die  at  Florence ; 
whereupon  he  made  his  last  will  and  testament ;  wherein  he  devised 
an  immense  sum  of  money  to  pious  uses  (as  they  are  called),  and 
appointed  Conrad  and  his  other  sons  his  heirs  and  successors  in  the 
empire  and  in  his  other  dominions,  giving  to  each  according  to  his 
age.  Having  done  this,  he  departed  this  wretched  and  miserable 
world,  December  13th,  a  d.  1250. 

Pandolpho  writeth,  that  Frederic  was  very  willing  to  die,  and  that 
they  who  were  present  at  his  death  felt  satisfied  that  his  soul  on 
departing  was  translated  to  heavenly  joy  and  felicity.  The  same 
thing  also  Gulielmus  Puteanus,  Andreas  Pandalus  the  Venetian,  and 
Manardus  bishop  of  Imola,  being  Italian  writers,  do  all  affirm  ;  of 
whom  this  last  writeth,  that  he  assuredly  believeth  Frederic  to  be 
one  of  the  number  of  God's  elect. 

The  writers,  notwithstanding,  are  of  sundry  judgments  and  opinions 
touching  this  good  emperor's  death.  Some  write  that  he  was  traitor- 
ously poisoned  by  his  cup-bearer,  being  hired  thereunto  by  the  pope. 
Most  say  that  he  was  strangled  with  a  pillow  by  Manfred,  his  natural 
son.  But  Pandolpho,  as  good  a  writer  as  the  best,  maketh  no 
mention  of  any  poison  that  was  given  him,  but  only  that  he  died  of 
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a  fever.    The  last  opinion,  touching  Manfred,  he  manifestly  refuteth,  mstoryof 
and  showeth  that  there  is  no  manner  of  likelihood  of  the  same  ;  and  "u*1* 
further,  that  the  contrary  is  affirmed  by  divers  other  writers  who  EmPeror- 
were  of  that  time.     He  died  a.  d.  1250,  the  thirteenth  day  of  A.  D. 
December,  in  the  six  and  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  six  and  thirtieth  1250. 
year  of  his  reign,  whose  corpse  was  brought  to  Palermo,  and  there  Appsee*dix 
entombed. 

Frederic  had  three  wives,  the  first  was  Constantia,  the  daughter  of  The  issue 
the  king  of  Arragon,  of  whom  he  begat  Henry,  the  duke  of  Suabia,  and  ?ic  the e" 
king  of  the  Romans  :  the  second,  Iole,  the  daughterof  John  de  Brienne  emPeror- 
king  of  Jerusalem,  whence  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  Naples  to  this  day 
insert  Jerusalem  in  their  style  ;  of  whom  he  begat  Conrad,  duke  of 
Suabia,  king  of  Jerusalem  and  Naples,  and  Csesar:  the  third  Isabella, 
the  daughter  of  John  king  of  England,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named 
Henry,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  his  childhood.    This  Frederic  Frederica 
had  not  his  peer  in  martial  affairs  and  warlike  policies  to  be  compared  JJ^s*ant 
unto  him,  amongst  all  the  princes  of  that  age :  a  wise  and  skilful  prince, 
soldier  he  was,  a  great  endurer  of  painful  labours  and  travails, 
boldest  in  greatest  perils,  prudent  in  foresight,  industrious  in  all  his 
doings,  prompt  and  nimble  about  that  he  took  in  hand,  and  in  adver- 
sity most  stout  and  courageous.    But  as  in  this  corruption  of  nature  Ap^dia!i 
none  there  be  that  attain  perfection,  neither  yet  is  there  any  one 
of  such  self-government  and  godly  institution  both  in  life  and 
doctrine  as  is  required  of  them,  so  neither  was  this  Frederic  Notwith- 
without  his  fault  and  besetting  sin ;  for  the  writers  impute  to  f^uis8 
him  some  fault  of  concupiscence,  wherewith  he  was  stained  and 
spotted.    And  it  appeareth  that  he  was  not  all  clear  thereof,  foras- 
much as  by  sundry  concubines  he  had  sundry  bastard  children  ;  as 
Encio,  king  of  Sardinia,  Manfred,  prince  of  Taranto,  and  prince 
Frederic  of  Antioch.1    These  particulars  I  find  in  the  description  App%ed1-T. 
of  Frederic  by  Colenuccio,  which  he  affirmeth  that  he  gathered 
out  of  good  and  probable  authors.    But  as  touching  the  heinous  acts 
and  flagitious  deeds  which  the  pope  burdeneth  him  withal,  and  in  his 
sentence  against  him  maketh  mention  of,  not  only  Frederic  purgeth 
himself  thereof,  but  also  most  historians  (as  well  Italian  writers  as 
German)  affirm  the  same  to  be  false,  and  of  the  pope's  own  brains, 
to  do  him  skath  and  teen  withal,  invented.2    I  have  thought  good 
to  translate  from  the  Italian  what  Colenuccio  saith  on  this  subject,  in 
the  passage  following  his  commendation  of  Frederic ;  whose  words 
be  these  : 

"  Albeit  the  emperor  Frederic  was  endued  with  many  goodly  gifts  Pan- 
and  virtues,  yet  notwithstanding  was  he  accounted  an  enemy  of  the  t£hmg 
church  and  a  persecutor  of  the  same  :  of  which  both  Innocent  IV.  in  ^bdpdrfsise 
his  sentence  hath  pronounced  him  guilty,  and  the  same  sentence  have  praise, 
other  popes  registered  in  the  Sixth  book  of  Decretals,  and  esta- 
blished the  same  for  a  law :  so  that,  it  seems,  he  ought  to  be  taken 
for  no  less.    Therefore,  perad venture,  it  should  not  become  me  to 
falsify  or  call  in  question  that  which  others  have  confirmed,  or  even  to 
dispute  and  argue  much  of  that  matter.    Yet  notwithstanding,  so 
far  as  his  acts  and  deeds  declare,  and  the  books  of  the  best  authors 

(1)  See  supra,  p.  502,  note  (]).— Ed. 

(2)  "  Skath,  or  skare,"  and  "  teen,"  injury  and  sorrow.  Todd's  Johnson.— Ed. 
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History  of  affirm,  as  also  his  own  epistles  do  testify,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
rjj.  *  the  bishops  of  Rome  counted  him  an  enemy  to  the  church,  either 
EmPeror-  for  that  he  was  somewhat  too  bold  in  speaking  and  telling  them  but 
A.  D.   the  truth,  and  reproving  the  ecclesiastical  order  of  their  great  abuses  ; 
1250.  or  else,  for  that  he  would  have  had  them  go  somewhat  more  near  the 
Arp^diz.  conditions  and  lives  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  primitive  church  and 
disciples  of  Christ ;  or  else,  for  that  he  contended  and  stood  with 
them  for  the  prerogative  and  dignities  belonging  to  the  empire ;  or 
else,  for  that  they  stood  in  fear  and  awe  of  the  great  power  he  was  of 
in  Italy,  which  thing  indeed  Gregory  IX.  in  a  certain  epistle  of  his 
confesseth  :  but  of  these  things  let  them  judge  and  discern,  who  shall 
The       read  the  monuments  and  histories  of  Frederic.    Truly,"  saith  he, 
church,    "  when  I  consider  with  myself  that  Christ  (whose  vicars  the  Roman 
compared  bisnopS  boast  themselves  to  be)  said  unto  his  disciples,  that  they 
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should  follow  him,  and  also  imitate  his  example,  as  of  their  master 
are  like  and  teacher ;  and  commanded  them,  furthermore,  how  they  should  not 
vhite.and  draw  the  sword,  but  put  up  the  same  into  the  scabbard  ;  and  further 
gave  them  in  precept,  that  they  should  not  only  forgive  injuries 
seven  times,  but  seventy-times  seven  times,  to  those  that  offended 
them  ;  and  when  I  now  compare  the  lives  of  the  bishops  of  Rome 
s,e  with  these  precepts,  and  consider  so  many  and  great  conspiracies, 
Appendix.  treasonSj  rebellions,  disloyalties,  lyings-in-wrait,  and  treacherous 
devices,  so  many  legates  of  the  popes,  being  ecclesiastical  persons, 
who  will  needs  be  called  the  shepherds  of  Christ's  flock,  to  be  such 
warriors  and  captains  of  soldiers  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  Campania, 
Apulia,  Calabria  (being  the  emperor's  dominions),  in  Picenum, 
^Emilia,  Flaminia,  and  Lombardy,  to  be  sent  out  against  him ;  and 
also  when  with  myself  I  meditate  the  destruction  of  so  many 
great  and  famous  cities,  the  subversion  of  such  commonweals,  the 
slaughter  of  so  many  men,  and  the  effusion  of  so  much  christian 
dpveZiir  blood ;  and  lastly,  when  I  behold  so  victorious,  prosperous,  and 
fortunate  emperors  to  be,  and  so  many  miserable,  unfortunate,  and 
vanquished  popes  put  to  flight, — I  am  persuaded  with  myself  to 
think  and  believe,  that  the  judgments  of  God  are  secret  and  marvel- 
lous, arid  that  to  be  true,  which  iEneas  Sylvius  in  his  history  of 
Austria  writeth,  that  there  is  no  great  and  marvellous  injury,  no 
notorious  and  special  calamity,  that  hath  happened  either  to  the 
public  weal  or  else  to  the  church  of  God,  of  the  which  the  bishops  of 
Rome  have  not  been  the  authors.  Nicholas  Machiavelli  also  saith, 
'  That  all  the  ruinous  calamities  and  miserable  chances,  that  the 
whole  christian  commonweal  and  also  Italy  hath  suffered,  have  been 
brought  in  mainly  by  the  popes  and  bishops  of  Rome.1 " 

"  Many  epistles  of  Frederic  there  be,  which  he  wrote  unto  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  to  the  cardinals,  and  to  divers  other  christian 
princes,  all  which  I  have  read  ;  and  in  them  is  to  be  seen  nothing 
contrary  unto  christian  doctrine,  nothing  wicked  and  ungodly,  nothing 
injurious  to  the  church  of  God,  nothing  contumelious  or  arrogantly 
written  of  Frederic.  But  indeed  I  deny  not  that  they  be  fraught 
and  full  both  of  pitiful  complaints  and  lamentations,  touching  the 
avarice  and  ambition  of  the  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  pertinacity  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  that  they  would  receive  and  take  no 
satisfaction  nor  yet  excuse,  nor  tolerate  his  defence  of  the  rights  and 
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privileges  of  the  empire  ;  also  touching  their  manifold  conspiracies,  m*toryo/ 
which  they  practised  both  secretly  and  openly  against  him  ;  they  are  I/"6 
also  full  of  his  admonitions  which  he  gave  to  the  whole  multitude  EmPeror- 
and  order  ecclesiastical,  to  attend  upon  and  discharge  their  functions  A.D. 
and  charges.    And  those  who  are  still  further  desirous  to  know  and  125°- 
understand  the  truth,  and  who  covet  to  search  out  the  renowned 
virtues  of  magnificent  princes,  let  them  read  the  epistle  of  Frederic,  Deserved 
addressed  to  all  christian  princes,  which  thus  beginneth,  '  College-  dST" 
runt  principes,  pontifices,  et  Pharissei  concilium :'  and  another,1  ^JJJJ'f 
wherein  he  exhorteth  the  college  of  cardinals  to  take  up  the  dissension  Frederic, 
between  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  which  beginneth,  '  In  exordio 
nascentis  mundi ;'  and  also  another  which  thus  beginneth,  *  Infallibilis  Appendix. 
veritatis  testem  ;'  besides  yet  another,  '  Ad  Reges  et  principes  orbis 
Christiani with  divers  others  more,  wherein  may  well  be  seen  the 
princely  virtues  of  this  worthy  emperor ;  all  which  epistles  collected 
together  in  the  Latin  tongue  the  learned  sort  I  wish  to  read,  where- 
out  they  may  pick  no  little  benefit  and  commodity  to  themselves. 
In  his  epistle  last  recited  these  are  his  words  :2 — '  Think  ye  not  that  Frederic 
we  so  earnestly  desire  or  crave  this  peace  at  your  hands,  as  though  ^iSthe 
our  majesty  were  terrified  with  the  pope's  sentence  of  deprivation  ;  j^Tttt? 
when  as  God,  the  judge  of  our  conscience,  whom  we  trust  in  and  to  reform 
invocate,  is  our  witness,  that  when  we  went  about  to  reform  the  church  of 
ecclesiastical  state,  but  especially  the  ringleaders  of  the  same,  and  Ilome- 
would  restrain  their  power,  and  extirpate  their  great  tyranny,  and 
reduce  the  same  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  primitive  church, 
we  looked  for  no  less  at  their  hands.' — For  these  causes  peradventure, 
those  who  held  the  places  of  chief  dignity  in  the  church  decreed  and 
pronounced  Frederic  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  church :  which  (as  I  have 
said)  I  leave  to  others  to  judge  thereof."     Hitherto  Pandolpho 
Colenuccio. 

And  doubtless  examples  to  the  contrary  do  appear,  that  Frederic  sheweth 
was  no  enemy  to  the  church  of  Rome,  for  that  he  both  gave  large  no™nemy 
and  great  gifts  thereunto,  and  also  franchised  the  same  with  great  Jgj^ 
privileges  and  immunities;  which  things  by  his  own  constitutions,  to  the 
statutes,  and  customs,  may  be  perceived  and  understood.    But  it  Romehof 
would  appear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  most 
filthily  recompensed  again  the  same  his  great  liberality  and  princely 
benevolence,  which  he  gave  and  bestowed  upon  the  same,  as  partly  in 
the  discourse  of  this  history  you  have  heard;  who  notwithstanding 
they  so  molested  and  tired  him  with  such  and  so  many  injuries  as 
you  have  seen,  he  nevertheless,  forgiving  and  pardoning  all  the  same, 
for  the  great  zeal  he  had  to  the  christian  commonwealth,  whereof  he 
more  forced  than  else  of  any  other  thing,  sought  by  all  the  means 
he  might  for  to  have  peace,  although  it  were  to  his  own  great  hin- 
drance.   Therefore,  seeing  he  was  of  necessity  by  the  bishops  of 
Rome  provoked  to  that  war,  if  he  did  them  any  skath  in  revenge  of  self  do 
his  imperial  dignity,  let  them  thank  their  own  selves,  who  might  other-  th/pr*!*' 
wise  have  remedied  the  same.    Notwithstanding,  divers  both  Italian  verb  is- 

(1)  The  translation  of  it  is  given  supra,  p.  482.— Ed.  Append,*, 

(2)  "  Non  existimetis  id  me  a  vobis  ideo  contendere,  ac  si  ex  sententia  pontificia  privationis 
majestas  nostra  sit  perculsa.  Cum  enim  nobis  sit  rectas  voluntatis  conscientia  cumque  Deum 
nobiscum  habeamus,  eundem  testem  invocamus  id  nos  spectasse,  ut  cum  totum  ordinem  ecclesi- 
asticum,  turn  prcsertim  primeres,  nervis  potentiae  dominationisque  eorum  succisis  extirpatisque 
tyrannidis  radicibus,  ad  primitivae  ecclesias  conditionem  et  statum  revocaremus," 
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Historyof  and  German  writers,  both  of  those  and  of  subsequent  times,  even  down 
reIarenc  to  our  own  age,  who  sought  for  fat  benefices  and  studied  in  their 
Emperor,  writing-  by  flattery  rather  to  obtain  from  the  pope  that  which  they 
A.  D.   hunted  for,  than  to  bear  true  and  faithful  testimony  of  things  as  they 
1250.  were  indeed,  have  taken  great  occasion  hence  to  slander  this  good  em- 
Hope  of    peror.    But  let  us  pass  over  these  parasites,  and  return  to  those  who, 
af/ureth    although  they  themselves  were  of  that  calling,  I  mean  of  the  ecclesias- 
flatte  to   ^Ca^  0r(^er'  vet  notwithstanding,  for  that  they  were  more  swayed  by  love 
and  write  of  truth  and  respect  for  worth,  than  by  the  authority  of  the  pope  and  a 
untruths.  kase  diSp0sjtjon  to  flatter,  have  greatly  extolled  and  commended  this 
good  emperor  Frederic.    So  did  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  a  cardinal,  in  his 
writings  affirm  this  emperor  to  be  another  Charlemagne,  both  for  his 
wisdom  and  also  diligent  regard  to  the  commonweal.    So  also  writeth 
Gilles,  archbishop  of  Bourges,  in  his  book  ;  De  Regimine  Princi- 
pum,'1  which  he  wrote  for  the  French  kings,  exhorting  them  and  all 
others  to  take  pattern  of  this  most  worthy  and  excellent  prince  :  in 
commendation  of  whose  worthy  praise  and  virtue  these  verses  are 
written  on  his  tomb  : — 

Si  probitas,  sensus,  virtutum  gratia,  census, 

Nobilitas  ortus,  possent  resistere  morti, 

Non  foret  extinctus  Fredericus,  qui  jacet  intus. 

Wherefore,  inasmuch  as  it  appeareth  by  the  approved  writers  of 
whom  I  have  made  mention,  who  and  what  manner  of  prince  this 
emperor  Frederic  was,  and  that  because  he  diligently  laboured,  as 
well  in  the  preservation  of  the  christian  commonweal,  as  in  the  con- 
servation of  the  imperial  dignity,  he  procured  to  himself  the  great 
hatred  and  displeasure  of  the  Roman  bishops  (who  have  been  to  all 
the  good  emperors  for  the  most  part  utter  foes  and  enemies),  and  with 
what  wicked  slanders  and  other  injuries  both  by  them,  and  by  their 
ministers  he  was  continually  molested — this  lesson  ought  to  be  ours, 
that  having  the  same  in  our  memory,  we  imitate  and  follow  his  virtues, 
hating  and  detesting  the  wicked  and  flagitious  doings  of  those  holy 
fathers  that  will  so  be  called,  the  bishops  of  Rome  :  desiring  God 
that  he  will  so  guide  the  hearts  of  all  kings  and  princes,  that  they 
may,  by  his  grace,  advance  and  set  forth  his  glory,  and  reform  the 
corrupt  and  vicious  manner  and  order  of  the  church  to  all  sincerity 
and  purity  both  of  life  and  doctrine. 

These  verses  which  here  ensue  were  sent  and  written  between  the 
emperor  and  pope  Innocent  IV.,  which,  because  to  the  learned  they 
are  both  commodious  and  profitable,  at  the  end  of  this  history  I 
thought  good  to  place. 

Fredericus  Imper.  Innocent  IV.  Papce. 
Fata  monent,  stellaeque  docent,  aviumque  volatus, 

Totius  subito  malleus  orbis  ero  : 
Roma  diu  titubans  longis  erroribus  acta 
Corruet,  et  mundi  desinet  esse  caput. 
Innocent.  Papa  Frederico  Imper. 
Fata  silent,  stellaeque  tacent,  nil  prsedicat  ales, 

Solius  est  proprium  nosse  futura  Dei  : 
Niteris  incassum  navem  submergere  Petri : 
Fluctuat,  at  nunquam  mergitur  ilia  ratis. 

(1)  Gilles  Colonne  was  archbp.  of  Bourges,  a.d.  1294—1316.  Gallia  Christiana.  See  Cave's  Hist. 
Lilt.  His  work  "  De  Regimine  Principum"  was  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Ocleve,  one 
of  our  old  English  poets.  See  Tanners  Biulioth.  and  Wharton's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry.  See 
p.  T14,  infra.— Ed. 
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Fama  refert,  scrip tura  docet,  peccata  loquuntur, 

Quod  tibi  vitabrevis,  poena  perennis  erit. 
Quod  divina  manus  potuit,  sensit  Julianus  ; 

Tu  succedis  ei,  te  tenet  ira  Dei. 
Fre.  fremit  in  mundo,  de.  deprimit  alta  profundo. 
Ri.  mala  rimatur,  cus.  cuspide  cuncta  minatur. 

Fredericus  Innucentio. 
Fata  monent,  stellseque  docent,  aviumque  volatus, 

Lapsurum  te  mox  ad  stygis  antra  nigrse. 
Cymba  Petri  non  est,  sed  Christi,  quae  natat  undis  : 

Fluctuat,  atnunquam  mergitur  ilia  ratis. 
Fama  refert,  tua  scripta  doeent,  peccata  nefanda 

Interitum  ostendunt,  exitiumque  tuum. 
Strangulat  Adrianum  musca  ;  annon  ira  Tonantis 

Cogitat  et  de  te  sumere  supplicium  ? 
Carcere  suspendit  sese  Benedictus,  et  alter 

In  stupro  captus,  saucius  ense  perit : 
Sylvestrum  extinguit  Satanas  sceleratior  ipse  . 

Ergo  tuis  factis  praemia  digna  feres. 
Innocuum  te  voce  notas,  cum  sis  nociturus 

Orbi  terrarum  christianoque  gregi. 

Fredericus  Innocentio  de  integro. 
Esses  si  membrum,  non  te  caput  orbis  et  urbis 

Jactares,  cum  sis  orbis  et  urbis  onus. 
Nunc  membrum  non  es,  sed  putre  cadaver  et  ulcus. 

Ense  reddendum,  ridiculumque  caput. 
A  Daniele  /3§eXvy/xa,  nefasque  caputque  maloruni, 

Diceris,  a  Paulo  Alius  exitii. 
Nos  solum  Christum  nostrum  caput  esse  :  malorum 

Totius  orbis  te  caput  esse  facis. 
Et  caput  est  unum,  quod  Paulus  dicit  ubique  ; 

Tu,  vecors  balatro,  die  mihi  quale  caput? 
Corporis  ergo  caput  monstrosi,  monstra  parisque, 

Monstra  paris  monachos,  scorta  nefanda  foves„ 
Est  tua  religio  stuprum,  ira,  superbia,  caedes, 

Error,  deliciae,  fulmina,  turpe  lucrum. 
Ex  his  ergo  liquet  Christum  te  spernere  :  Christo 

Hostem  esse  invisum,  dedecorique  Deo. 
Rex  tandem  veniet  ccelo  delapsus  ab  alto, 

Tunc  non  defendent  te  sacra,  missa,  cruces; 
Non  in  sublimi  surgentes  vertice  cristae, 

Non  diploma  potens,  non  tua  sacra  cohors  ; 
Nec  diadema  triplex,  nec  sedes  sanguine  parta, 

Nullus  honos  solii,  purpura  nulla,  tui. 
Triginta  argenteis  Christum  vendebat  Iudas, 

Tu  Christi  vendis  corpora  plnra  tui. 
Corpora  tu  vendis  Christi  parvo  sere,  polumque, 

Coelestes  genios,  sidera,  jura,  Deos. 

As  ye  have  heard  of  the  iniquity  and  raging  pride  of  the  popish 
church  against  their  lawful  emperor,  so  now  shall  ye  hear  (Christ 
willing)  how  God  beginneth  to  resist  and  withstand  the  corruption  of 
that  whorish  church,  by  stirring  up  certain  faithful  teachers  in  sundry 
countries  ;  as  in  the  country  of  Suabia  about  the  time  of  this 
emperor  (a.d.  1240),  or  near  upon  the  same,  where  were  many 
preachers  mentioned  in  the  Paraleipomena  of  Urspergensis,  and  also 
in  Crantzius,1  who  preached  freely  against  the  pope.  These  preachers 
(as  Crantzius  saith)  ringing  the  bells,  and  calling  the  barons  together 
at  Halle  in  Suabia,  there  preached  that  the  pope  was  a  heretic,  and 
that  his  bishops  and  prelates  were  Simoniacs  and  heretics;  and  that 

d)  ["  Saxoni;e,"]  lib.  viii.  cap.  16  et  [*•  Metropolis, "  lib.  viii.  cap.]  18,  [cited  by  IJyricus  "  Cat. 
Test."  col.  165!,  from  the  Par.  Ursperg. ;  whence  a  few  corrections  are  made  in  the  text.— Ed  ] 
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Henry  the  inferior  priests  and  prelates  had  no  authority  to  bind  and  loose, 
but  were  all  seducers  :  Item,  that  no  pope,  bishop,  or  priest,  could 


AD.  restrain  men  from  their  duty  of  serving  and  worshipping  God, 
1-50,  and  therefore  such  cities  or  countries  as  were  under  the  pope's  curse 
might,  notwithstanding,  lawfully  resort  to  the  receiving  of  sacraments 
as  well  as  before  :  Item,  that  friars,  Dominic  and  Franciscan,  did 
pervert  the  church  with  their  preaching.    And  that,  as  the  indul- 
gence of  the  pope  and  his  popelings  was  of  no  regard,  so  that  remis- 
Resist     sion  which  they  themselves  did  preach  unto  men,  they  preached  it 
gahist  the  not'  from  the  P°PeJ  but  as  from  the  Lord.    And  thus  much  I  thought 
EewthSr*  ^iere  ^°  rec^ej  whereby  it  may  appear  how  the  resisting  of  the  pope's 
inChrist's  usurped  power  and  corrupt  doctrine  is  no  new  thing  in  these  days  in 
,hurch.    the  church  of  Chrigt> 

Arnold        And  not  long  after  these  aforesaid  rose  up  Arnold  de  Villa  Nova 
Nova  con-  a  Spaniard,  and  a  man  famously  learned  and  a  great  divine  (a.d. 
o* heresy  1250)  ;  whom  the  pope  with  his  spiritualty  condemned  among 
ip^dix  nere^cs  f°r  holding  and  writing  against  the  corrupt  errors  of  the 
popish  church.    His  teaching  was  that  Satan  had  seduced  all  the 
world  from  the  truth  of  Christ  Jesus :  Item,  that  the  faith  which 
then  christian  men  were  commonly  taught,  was  such  a  faith  as  the 
devils  had  ;  meaning  belike  (as  we  now  affirm)  that  the  papists  do 
teach  only  the  historical  faith,  which  is  the  faith  '  Historic,  non 
fiducise  :1  Item,  that  christian  people  (meaning  belike,  for  the  most 
part)  are  led  by  the  pope  into  hell :  Item,  that  all  cloisterers  are 
beyond  mercy  and  damned  :  Item,  that  all  men  do  falsify  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ :  Item,  that  the  divines  do  evil  in  mixing  philosophy 
with  divinity:  Item,  that  masses  are  not  to  be  celebrated:  Item, 
that  they  ought  not  to  sacrifice  for  the  dead.    Certain  erroneous 
opinions  there  are,  likewise,  which  the  slanderous  sects  of  monks 
anc  friars  do  attribute  unto  him  ;  but  rather  (as  they  are  wont  to-do) 
by  enviously  taking,  than  of  any  just  cause  given.1 
Johannes     And 2  as  this  Arnold  was  condemned,  so  also  at  the  same  time 
uTgloss-  Johannes  Semeca,  the  gloss-writer  on  Gratian's  "  Decretum,"  and 
writer  of  pruVost  of  Halberstat,  was  excommunicated  and  deprived  of  his  pro- 

the  pope's  r  ,  ,    ,       '  ,  i  r 

decrees,   vostsmp  for  resisting  pope  Clement  IV.  exacting  the  tenths  through- 
munkat-  out  Germany ;  and  therefore  he  appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general 
fed-        council,  and  had  many  great  men  on  his  side,  when  behold,  both  the 
pope  and  he  died. 

Qp.iie:-  Consequently  in  this  order  and  number  followeth  the  worthy  and 
valiant  champion  of  Christ,  and  adversary  of  Antichrist,  Gulielmus  de 
Sancto  Am  ore,  a  doctor  of  Paris,  canon  of  the  church  of  Beauvais. 
This  Gulielmus  in  his  time  had  no  small  ado  in  writing  against  the 
friars  and  their  hypocrisy,  but  especially  against  the  begging  friars, 
both  condemning  their  whole  order,  and  also  accusing  them,  as  those 
that  did  disturb  and  trouble  all  the  churches  of  Christ  by  their  preaching 
in  churches  against  the  will  of  the  ordinary  pastors,  by  their  hearing 
of  confessions,  and  executing  the  charges  of  curates  and  pastors.  All 
J:.he  testimonies  of  Scripture  that  describe  Antichrist  and  his  ministers, 
he  applieth  to  the  pope's  spiritualty.  The  same  Gulielmus  is 
thought  to  be  the  author  of  the  book,3  which  is  attributed  to  the  school  of 

(1;  Vide  librum  [Illyrici]  "  de  testibus  veritatis."   [Ed.  1G08,  col.  1647,  whence  some  correction* 
ale  made  in  the  text. — Ed.] 

(2)  From  hence  to  the  middle  of  the  next  page  is  from  Elyrifcus,  col.  1648.. — Ed. 

(3)  The  following  signs  of  a  false  piophet,  up.  611—520,  are  fn»m  the  "  De  periculis  eccleMa," 
chap.  x<"   and  will  be  found  in  Browned  Appendix  to  the  "Fasciculus."  See  Appendix.—  En. 
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Paris,  and  entitled,  '  De  periculis  Ecclesise ; '  wherein  lie  proveth  by  n*n*y 
nine  and  thirty  arguments,  that  the  begging  friars  be  false  apostles. 


Moreover,  he  doth  well  expound  this  saying  of  Christ,  "  If  thou  A.D. 
wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  away  all  thou  hast,  and  come  follow  me,"1 


declaring  there,  poverty  to  be  enjoined  us  of  Christ,  '  non  actualem,  The  pUx 
sed  habitual  em  \   not  in  such  sort  as  stand  eth  in  outward  action,  °ogpeelex, 
when  no  need  requireth,  but  in  inward  affection  of  heart  when  need  p™"^- 
shall  require.    As  though  the  meaning  and  precept  of  our  Lord  were  seiiaiiand 
not,  that  we  should  cast  away  actually  all  that  we  have  ;  but  that,  ^wme/ 
when  the  confession  of  the  name  of  God  and  the  glory  of  Christ  shall 
so  require,  then  we  be  ready  to  leave  and  relinquish  what  things 
soever  for  the  sake  of  him,  &c.    As  when  he  requireth  of  us,  after 
the  like  phrase,  the  hatred  of  father  and  mother,  and  of  our  own 
lives,  he  biddeth  us  not  to  dishonour  father  or  mother,  much  less  to 
hate  them  ;  but  that  then,  when  case  shall  require,  we  set  all  things  APp£di». 
behind  the  love  of  Christ.    Many  other  worthy  works  he  compiled, 
wherein  albeit  he  uttered  nothing  but  what  was  truth,  yet,  notwith- 
standing, he  was  by  Antichrist  and  his  rabble  condemned  for  a 
heretic,  exiled,  and  his  books  burnt ;  whose  heretical  arguments, 
as  they  called  them,  that  thou  may  est  better  judge  thereof,  hereunder 
I  thought  good  to  place.   Against  false  prophets,  with  signs  to  know 
them  by,  these  his  words  do  follow : — 

For  because  these  seducers  (saith  he)  name  themselves  to  be  apostles,  and 
say  that  they  are  sent  of  God  to  preach,  to  absolve  and  dispense  with  the 
souls  of  men,  by  means  of  their  ministry,  read  the  saying  of  the  apostle : 
[2  Cor.  xi.  11.]  "  For  such  apostles  are  subtle  and  crafty  workmen,  disguising 
themselves  to  belike  the  apostles  of  Christ."  Therefore,  we  mean  to  show  some 
certain  infallible  and  probable  tokens,  by  the  which  false  apostles  may  be 
discerned  from  the  true  preachers  and  apostles  of  Christ. 

The  first  sign  or  mark  is,  that  such  as  be  true  preachers  do  not  enter  into  First  sign 
simple  women's  houses  laden  with  sin,  and  take  them  as  it  were  captive,  as  and  tok°n 
many  of  the  false  preachers  do  ;  as  in  the  second  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  fais^pio^ 
the  third  chapter,  is  manifest,  saying,  "  Of  those  sorts  are  they,  which  enter  phei  t>. 
into  women's  houses,"  &c.    Therefore  those  preachers  who  come  into  women's 
houses,  to  the  intent  they  may  take  them  captive,  be  not  true  preachers,  but 
false  apostles. 

The  second  sign  and  token  is,  that  those  that  be  true  preachers  do  not  second 
deceive  simple  men  with  painted  and  flattering  words,  whereby  they  prefer  sign- 
their  own  trasih  tod  tradition,  as  all  false  prophets  do,  as  in  the  last  chapter  p^^r, 
to  the  Romans  appeareth,  saying,    "By  their  pleasant  and  sugared  talk,  do  not  Ue  - 
and  by  their  blessing  and  crossing,  they  deceive  and  beguile  the  hearts  of  ceivesiflr- 
innocent  men  and  women."1    Glossa: — -  "  With  gay  glorious  words  they  extol  with 
and  set  forth  their  traditions,  whereby  they  deceive  simple  men."    Very  greatly  painteri 
do  they  deceive  the  souls  of  simple  men,  who  cause  them  to  enter  into  their  t"Tin*at" 
sect,  whioh  diey  term  religion.    And  they  who  before  led  a  naughty  life,  by  words, 
reason  ot'tl'eir  ignorance  or  simplicity,  after  their  entrance,  become  subtle  and 
false  deceiving  hypocrites,  entering  together  with  the  rest  into  pool  men's 
houses ;  yea,  and  oftentimes  they  become  worse  than  the  others.  Whereupon, 
[St.  Matthew  xxii.  15,]  "  Woe  be  unto  you  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites, 
which  go  about,"  &c.    Therefore  they  who  do  this,  are  no  true  messengers, 
but  false  apostles. 

The  third  sign  is,  that  the  true  apostles,  if  they  be  reproved,  suffer  the  same  The  tllird 
patiently,  saying,  "  The  tokens  of  my  apostleship  are  accomplished  among  you,  sign  is, 
in  all  patience  and  sufferance  ;"  [2  Cor.  xii.  12,]  meaning  that  patience  which  faktthey 
pertaineth  to  the  manners  of  the  preachers.    Therefore  they,  who  suffer  not  hi  good 
correction  or  punishment,  be  no  true  apostles,  but  rather  show  themselves  to  be  ?art  whei 
no  Christians  at  all;  "  No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Hoi.'y  reproved 

(1)  "  B;  good  words  and  fair  speeches  d-eoeive  the  hearts  of  the  si«rple."  Rom.  jt  vi.  18.-— Ko. 
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Hmry    Ghost."  [1  Cor.  xii.  3.]    Glossa : —  "  It  is  meet  that  Christians  should  be  hum- 
IU-     bled,  to  the  intent  that  they  may  surfer  themselves  to  be  reproved,  and  not  to 
^  jj    be  holden  up  with  yea  and  nay."  And  also  such  men  do  show  themselves  to  be 
i  9^0    carnal,  and  not  spiritual  at  all,  although  they  feign  themselves  to  be  spiritual. 
— - — -  "  Therefore  am  I  become  an  enemy  unto  you."  [Gal.  iv.  16.]  Notwithstand- 
ing the  Glossa  saith: — "  No  carnal  man  will  be  reproved,  although  he  err." 
Wherefore,  those  preachers  who  suffer  not  correction,  seem  not  to  be  true 
apostles,  but  false  prophets, 
fourth  ^0U1^1  s^»n  *s>  tnat  true  aPosties  commend  not  themselves  [2  Cor.  x.  12 J. 

that  they  "  F°r  we  ^are  not  join  ourselves,  nor  yet  compare  ourselves  unto  others 
commend  which  commend  and  boast  of  many  of  their  acts,  when  God  alloweth  none  of 
selvehem  tnem  at  all*"  Also  true  preachers,  although  they  be  indeed  praiseworthy  for 
their  good  deserts,  in  the  consciences  of  men  are  they  praiseworthy,  and  not 
to  the  outward  show  alone;   "  We  commend  ourselves,"  saith  the  apostle,  "  to 
the  consciences  of  all  men."  [2  Cor.  iv.  2.]    Then  they  do  not  commend  them- 
selves in  comparison  of  others.    Wherefore  the  Glossa  saith,  upon  the  same 
place,  "  Those  that  deserve  no  commendation,  but  in  comparison  of  others,  do 
challenge  to  themselves  other  men's  deserts  and  praise."    Wherefore  it  is  said, 
"  Even  as  our  well-beloved  brother  Paul,  according  to  the  wisdom  that  God 
hath  given  unto  him,  hath  written  unto  you."  [2  Peter  iii.  15.]  Glossary : 
"  The  chiefest  of  the  apostles  hath  here  forgotten  his  papal  authority,  and  also 
his  keys  that  were  delivered  unto  him ;  for  he  is  astonied  as  it  were  at  the 
great  wisdom  given  unto  his  brother  Paul."    For  indeed  it  is  the  manner  of  the 
elect  children  of  God,  to  be  more  in  love  with  the  virtues  of  other  men,  than 
with  their  own.    Wherefore  it  is  written,  "  Let  those  that  are  superiors  esteem 
of  themselves  in  all  humility."  [Phil.  ii.  2.]    They  therefore  that  do  the  con- 
trary, saying,  'That  their  state  or  doings  be  better  than  other  men's,'  although 
they  be  preachers,  yet  are  they  no  true  apostles  indeed,  but  false  prophets. 
The  fifth,     The  fifth  sign  is,  that  true  apostles  need  no  letters  of  commendation  ;  nor  yet 
no%jtters  ^esn'e  ^°  have  themselves  praised  by  men,  as  saith  the  apostle,  "  We  need  not 
commen-  the  letters  of  commendation  of  any  man,"  [2  Cor.  iii.  1,]  that  is  to  say,  of  false 
datory.  prophets. 

The  The  sixth  sign  is,  that  true  apostles  do  not  preach  unless  they  be  sent,  as  "  How 

they1'  s^a^  they  preach,  unless  they  be  sent?"  [Rom.  x.  15.]  Glossa: —  "  There  be  no 
preach  true  apostles,  but  those  that  be  sent :  for  they  have  no  need  of  signs  who  are 
not  ex- 


true  witness-bearers,  but  those  that  be  not  sent  and  do  preach  are  false  prophets." 
bePsent.ey     The  seventh  sign  is,  forasmuch  as  false  prophets  have  their  authority  in  their 
The        own  names ;  wherefore  it  is  written,  "  For  we  dare  not  boast  of  ourselves,  or 
seventh,    make  comparison."  [2  Cor.  x.  12.]  Glossa: —  "  That  is  to  say,  with  those  that 
those       °e  false  prophets,  not  taking  their  authority  from  God,  but  usurping  the  same, 
false        desirous  to  bear  rule,  claiming  in  their  own  name  their  authority."  And, 
prophets   therefore,  although  peradventure  by  presumption,  they  say  that  they  are  sent 
that°were  of  God,  as  all  heretics  will  say ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  unless  they  shall  prove 
never       their  sending  either  by  spiritual  prophecy,  as  John  the  Baptist  did,  saying,  "  I 
seilt'        am  the  voice  of  a  crier  in  the  desert;"  as  out  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  John's 
gospel  is  alleged  [chap.  i.  23],  or  else  by  miracles,  as  Moses  did,  who  turned 
his  rod  into  a  serpent,  and  again,  from  a  serpent  to  a  rod  [Exod.  vii.  10,  12], 
they  ought  to  be  excommunicated,  till  such  time  as  they  cease  from  preaching. 
Yet  notwithstanding,  a  miracle  ought  not  to  be  a  sufficient  testimony  of  their 
sending,  forasmuch  as  they  be  done  oftentimes,  and  that  of  evil  and  wicked 
men,  (1  Quoest.  1.)  we  may  perceive  towards  the  end.    But  miracles  ought  to 
be  suspected,  forasmuch  as  our  Saviour  saith,    "  Then  shall  false  prophets 
arise,"  &c.  [Matth.  xxiv.  11.]  Therefore  they  who  do  challenge  authority  in 
their  own  name,  forasmuch  as  they  have  not  their  authority  from  God,  are  not 
true  apostles,  but  false  preachers. 
The  The  eighth  sign  is,  that  false  prophets,  pretending  great  wisdom  and  holiness 

thaftiie  to  De  m  superstition,  have  named  their  own  traditions  to  be  religion,  which  are 
pretend  rather  to  be  counted  sacrilege  or  church  robbery,  and  do  usurp  unto  themselves, 
great  for  (iue  deserts  of  other  men,  by  boasting  and  bragging  among  strange  and  un- 
insuper-  known  people.  Wherefore  the  apostle  speaking  of  false  prophets  [Col.  ii.  8], 
stition.  saith,  "  According  to  the  precepts  of  men,  which  having  a  face  of  wisdom  con- 
sist in  superstition,  interlaced  with  humility."  Glossa: —  "That  is  to  say, 
mingled  with  feigned  religion,  that  it  might  be  called  religion,  when  in  very 
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deed  it  is  nothing  else  but  sacrilege,  because  it  is  contrary  to  all  authority;"  Henry 
that  is,  contrary  to  God  himself,  that  any  man  should  desire  to  have  govern-  IIL 
ment  of  a  multitude  without  public  commandment,  as  [Deut.  xxiii.  24],  ^ 
R  Thou  hast  entered  into  thy  neighbour's  vineyard."    Glossa: —  "  That  is  to  j^O 

say,  into  the  church  of  another  bishop."    May  a  man  warn  and  admonish  L 

others,  or  else  correct  that  congregation  which  is  not  lawful  for  him  to  govern, 
nor  yet  to  take  so  great  a  charge  upon  him?  No.  And  that  it  is  not  lawful  to 
enter  into  another  bishop's  diocese,  it  is  apparent,  because  it  is  not  lawful  for 
the  archbishop  so  to  do.  To  this  effect  appertaineth  that  which  is  read 
[6  Queest.  3.]  And  also  it  is  written  [9  Quaest.  2]  throughout.  Therefore  those 
preachers,  who,  against  God  and  his  divine  Scriptures,  do  call  their  own  tra- 
ditions religion,  are  not  apostles,  but  false  prophets. 

The  ninth  sign  is,  by  the  authority  which  they  have :  for  although  they  be  That 
no  preachers  of  the  gospel  or  ministers  of  the  sacraments,  yet  they  will  live  by 
the  gospel,  and  not  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands,  contrary  to  the  text,  ther 
[2  Thess.  iii.  8.]    "  Neither  have  we  eaten  any  man's  bread  for  nought,  or  of  preach 
free  cost."    Glossa : —  "  Then  those  false  prophets  ought  much  more  to  live  nisterXet 
by  their  labour,  who  have  not  that  authority  which  we  ought  to  have ;  that  is  they  live 
to  say,  to  live  by  the  gospel."    And  St.  Augustine  speaketh  of  this  more  "P^. 
expressly,  in  his  book  De  opere  Monachorum,  in  these  words :  "  Those  our  men's  la- 
brethren  do  claim  to  themselves  (very  rashly  as  me  thinketh)  that  they  have  bour. 
any  such  authority,  to  live  by  the  gospel.    If  they  be  preachers  of  the  gospel,  I 
grant  that  indeed  they  have  such  authority ;  if  they  be  ministers  of  the  altar, 
if  they  be  disposers  of  the  sacraments,  they  cannot  well  but  take  to  themselves 
this  authority,  as  also  manifestly  to  challenge  the  same ;  if,  at  least,  they  have 
not  wherewithal  to  sustain  this  present  life,  without  labour  of  their  hands."  As 
though  he  would  have  said,  if  they  be  not  such  manner  of  men,  then  have 
they  no  authority  to  live  by  the  gospel.    Therefore  those  preachers  who  have 
not  authority  to  live  by  the  gospel,  or  minister  the  sacraments,  because  they 
have  no  congregation  whereby  to  take  charge  of  souls,  and  yet,  for  all  that,  will 
needs  live  upon  the  gospel ;  they  be  no  true  apostles,  but  false  prophets. 

The  tenth  sign  is,  that  false  teachers  rejoice  more  to  be  commended  them-  That  they 
selves,  than  that  the  word  of  God  should  have  the  commendation  and  praise,  take  that 
But  they  that  are  true  preachers  and  apostles  are  far  otherwise  minded,  "  Not  g^g"1" 
seeking  the  praise  of  men,"  &c.    [1  Thess.  ii.  4.]    And  herein  he  toucheth  which 
those  false  prophets,  who  desire  rather  to  be  commended  themselves,  than  that  pertain- 
the  word  of  God  which  they  preach  should  have  the  commendation :  but  he  is  word°ofhe 
an  apostle,  who  not  seeking  the  glory  of  this  present  world,  but  for  the  glory  God. 
to  come,  doth  abase  himself,  to  the  intent  that  the  preaching  and  word  of  God 
might  be  commended  and  exalted.    They,  therefore,  who  desire  to  have  praise 
and  to  be  commended  of  others,  rather  than  that  the  word  of  God  should  have 
the  praise,  be  not  true  apostles,  but  false  prophets. 

The  eleventh  sign  is,  that  true  apostles  preach  only  for  God's  cause,  and  for  They 
the  health  of  souls,  and  for  no  temporal  gain,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  [2  Cor.  ii.  5,]  preach 
"  We  preach  not  ourselves,"  &c.    Glossa:—  "  Our  preaching  tendeth  not  to  Jf/not' 
our  glory  and  gain,  but  only  to  the  glory  of  Christ."    But  the  preaching  of  for  God's 
Christ,  by  those  that  are  false  prophets,  tendeth  to  the  contrary.    Whereupon  cause, 
it  is  said,  [Phil.  i.  18,]  "  Whether  it  be  upon  occasion  given,  or  else  for  the 
Verity's  sake,  let  Christ  be  preached,"  &c.    Glossa: —  "  False  prophets  do 
preach  the  gospel  upon  some  occasion,  as  either  by  seeking  some  commodity 
at  the  hands  of  men,  or  else  because  of  getting  goods,  honour,  or  praise  among 
men."    Notwithstanding,  however,  that  they  be  ready  and  willing,  as  it  should 
seem,  to  bear  and  sustain  injuries,  yet  they  seek  not  so  much  the  health  of  him 
to  whom  they  preach,  as  in  very  deed  they  do  their  own  commodity  and  gain. 
Whereupon  St.  Paul  saith,  [2  Cor.  xii.  14,]  "  Because  I  seek  not  the  things 
that  be  yours."    Glossa: —  "That  is  to  say,  not  your  treasure,  as  gold  and 
silver,  but  only  you  yourselves."    For,  otherwise,  it  could  by  no  means  be 
gathered  that  they  should  understand  him  to  speak  or  mean  of  their  substance, 
because  he  more  esteemeth  them  than  their  money,  to  the  intent  that  they 
might  understand  his  great  good  will  towards  them.    Therefore  these  evil  and 
naughty  preachers  who  preach  for  worldly  gain  or  honour,  or  else  for  the  praise 
and  commendation  of  men,  be  no  true  apostles,  but  false  prophets.    But  it  may 
be  asked,  how  shall  men  understand  when  these  good  fellows  preach  for  their 
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Henry   own  vain-glory's  sake?    It  may  be  answered  thus,  when  they  preach  before 
111  ■     they  be  called  [2  Cor.  x.  17],  "  Whosoever  boasteth,  let  him  boast  and  rejoice 
y)    m  tne  Lord."    Glossa:—  "  Which  thing  he  cannot  by  any  means  do  that  hath 
j9"^0*    not  his  authority  from  God."    For  if  any  such  prophet  preach,  he  seeketh  his 
— —  own  glory,  and  that  may  easily  be  perceived.    Because  he  is  not  called  of 
God,  he  hath  no  such  authority  of  him ;  that  is  to  say,  of  his  church  or  congre- 
gation, as  [Heb.  v.  4],  "No  man  taketh  to  himself  any  dignity,  but  he  that  is 
called  of  God,  as  Aaron  was."    Glossa: —  "  He  is  called  of  God,  that  is, 
lawfully  chosen  of  the  congregation." 
They  The  twelfth  sign  or  token  of  a  false  prophet  is,  because  such  prophets  do 

counter-  counterfeit  themselves  to  have  greater  care  and  love  to  men's  souls,  than  they 
jj^g  0  have  that  be  their  very  governors  and  pastors,  although  they  have  no  chai-ge  at 
where  all  of  them;  against  whom  the  apostle  speaketh  [1  Thess.  ii.  7],  "  We  are 
they  hate,  become  meek  and  loving  towards  you,  even  as  the  nurse  which  giveth  her 
child  suck."  Glossa : —  "  A  woman  nurseth  other  men's  children  for  wages, 
and  not  for  love  alone ;  but  she  giveth  her  own  suck  of  very  love  without 
respect  of  money."  Therefore  those  preachers  who  feign  themselves  to  have  a 
greater  love  and  affection  to  the  souls  of  men,  than  they  that  have  the  charge 
over  them,  seem  not  to  be  true  apostles.  The  apostles  study  neither  for 
eloquence,  nor  for  the  curious  placing  of  their  words,  but  false  prophets  do 
both,  as  [1  Cor.  xiv.  23],  "  If  the  simple  and  ineloquent  man,"  &c.  Glossa  : — 
"  The  apostles  were  not  eloquent,  but  false  prophets  are  full  of  curious 
eloquence."  Also  upon  the  same  subject  another  gloss:  "The  Corinthians 
were  led  away  from  the  gospel  by  over  nice  eloquence."  [2  Cor.  vi.  4.]  "  Let 
us  show  ourselves  before  all  men  as  the  ministers  of  God."  Glossa: —  "  The 
ministers  of  God  do  not  flatter  as  false  prophets  do."  And  for  this  occasion 
those  that  be  true  apostles  have  not  their  abiding  in  princes'  courts  and  noble- 
men's houses,  knowing  this  saying  of  Christ  [Matt.  xi.  8],  "  Behold,  those 
that  are  clothed  with  silks  dwell  in  kings'  courts."  Glossa: —  "  And  there- 
fore true  apostles  are  not  conversant  in  princes'  courts,  and  noblemen's  houses." 
Hard  and  strait  life  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  loveth  not  to  come  near 
princes'  palaces,  and  noblemen's  houses.  Oftentimes  it  cometh  to  pass  that 
courtiers  are  found  great  flatterers ;  therefore  those  preachers  that  have  their 
abode  in  princes'  courts,  or  that  in  any  other  place  are  used  to  flatter,  are  not 
true  apostles,  but  false  prophets. 
They  cir-  The  thirteenth  sign  is,  that  true  apostles  or  messengers  do  not  circumvent 
cumvent  or  subtlely  go  about  to  deceive  men,  that  they  should  give  unto  them  their 
have' their  g00(ls,  either  in  their  lifetime,  or  else  at  the  time  of  their  death,  as  [2  Cor.  vii.  2], 
goods,  "  We  have  falsely  deceived  no  man."  Glossa: —  "  By  the  subtle  and  deceitful 
and  care  getting  away  of  your  substance,  as  false  prophets  do,  who  get  away  from  you 
thh^g  those  things  that  be  yours  under  pretence  of  great  friendship."  Also 
else.  [Matt,  xxiii.  14],  "  Woe  be  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  you  hypocrites, 
which  spoil  widows'  houses  by  your  long  prayers;"  who  mean  nothing  else  by 
your  superstition,  but  that  you  may  t>poil  and  rob  the  people.  [Luke  xx. 
47],  "  Which  devour  widows'  houses  by  dissembling  of  your  long  prayer." 
Glossa :-- — "  Who  make  over-long  pravers,  to  the  intent  they  may  seem  more 
devout,  and  that  they  may  get  both  money  and  great  commendation  of  all  such 
as  be  sick  and  troubled  with  the  burden  of  their  sins ;  whose  prayers  be  turned 
into  sin,  which  neither  are  profitable  for  themselves  nor  any  other,  but  rather 
shall  have  for  making  those  prayers  greater  damnation,  forasmuch  as  by  the 
same  they  deceive  others."  For  by  this,  that  they  receive  and  take  both  gold 
and  silver,  it  appeareth  that  they  preach  not  for  souls'  health  sake,  but  only  for 
filthy  lucre  and  gain  sake.  [Matt.  x.  9],  "  Be  ye  possessors  neither  of  gold 
nor  silver."  Glossa: —  "  If  they  then  have  these  things,  they  cannot  seem  or 
be  thought  to  preach  for  the  health  of  the  soul,  but  for  lucre's  sake."  And  so 
saith  J erome  upon  the  prophet  Malachi,  "  Because  some  prophets  took  money, 
their  prophecy  became  divination;"  that  is  to  say,  their  prophecy  appeared  not 
to  be  prophecy,  but  divination,  or  enchantment :  that  is,  that  such  prophecy  pro- 
ceedeth  not  from  God,  but  from  the  devil.  And  this  appeareth  in  [1  Quaest.  1.] 
having  this  beginning,  "  Nunquam  Divinatio,"  &c.  Therefore  those  rjreachers 
who  circumvent  and  beguile  men,  to  the  intent  that  they  should  give  them 
their  goods,  either  in  their  lifetime,  or  after  their  death,  are  not  true  apostles, 
but  false  prophet*?. 
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The  fourteenth  sign  is,  that  false  prophets,  when  any  verity  is  preached,  with  Henry 

which  for  the  most  part  they  are  not  acquainted,  or  that  toucheth  them,  then  1L1- 

begin  they  to  chase  and  bark  against  the  same.    Whereupon  the  apostle  ^  ^ 
[Phil  lii.  2],  saith,  "  Behold  the  dogs,"  &c.    Glossa: —  "  Understand  you  that 
they  are  not  dogs  by  nature,  but  by  their  usage  and  conditions,  barking  against 


the  truth,  which  they  were  never  acquainted  with."    And  so  he  compareth  Theycan- 
them  right  well  to  dogs,  because  dogs  follow  rather  custom  than  reason ;  so  |^ have*6 
false  apostles  do  keep  the  custom  of  the  law,  and  do  bite  and  bark  against  the  the  truth 
truth,  as  though  they  were  without  the  gift  of  reason.    Also  [2  Tim.  iv.  3],  Preached- 
"They  get  them  instructors  according  to  their  own  desires."    Glossa : — 
"  Which  may  teach  them  what  things  they  themselves  are  willing  to  hear, 
because  the  truth  seemeth  nothing  pleasant  unto  them."    Therefore  those 
preachers  who  bark  against  the  late  revealed  truth,  which  toucheth  them  very 
near,  and  therefore  cause  the  same  to  be  hidden  and  kept  under,  are  not  true 
apostles,  but  false  prophets. 

The  fifteenth  sign  is,  that  the  true  apostles  do  not  force  any  to  receive  or  False 
hear  them  who  be  unwilling,  but  send  them  away  rather,  lest  they  should  seem  prophets 
to  seek  after  some  earthly  and  transitory  thing.    [Matt.  x.  14 J,    "  Whosoever  those  to 
will  not  receive  you,  get  you  out  of  that  city,  and  shake  the  dust  from  off  your  hear  who 
feet,"  &c.    Glossa : —  "  That  you  may  thereby  show  that  the  desire  of  earthly  *™ "ot 
things  hath  no  power  in  you."    Therefore  those  preachers  who  strive  and 
wrestle,  as  it  were,  to  the  intent  they  would  be  received  and  heard,  are  not 
true  apostles,  forasmuch  as  the  apostle  saith  [1  Cor.  xi.  16],  "  If  any  man 
appear  among  you  to  be  over-contentious  or  full  of  strife,  such  custom  have  we 
none,  nor  yet  the  congregation  of  Christ." 

The  sixteenth  sign  is,  that  the  apostles  did  not  procure  the  indignation  of  They 
those  princes,  by  whom  they  were  esteemed  and  regarded,  against  such  persons  c^s®es  t0 
as  would  not  receive  them  and  hear  them ;  as  we  read  in  the  lives  of  Simon  hateanfl0 
and  Jude,  the  apostles.    The  chief  ruler,  being  very  angry,  commanded  a  very  punish 
great  fire  to  be  made,  that  the  bishops  might  be  cast  into  the  same,  and  all  ^i^ot** 
others  who  went  about  to  defame  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  of  Christ.    But  hear 
the  apostles  fell  down  before  the  emperor,  saying,  "  We  beseech  you,  sir,  let  tnem- 
not  us  be  the  authors  or  causers  of  this  destruction  or  calamity ;  nor  let  us  who 
are  sent  to  be  the  preservation  of  men,  and  to  revive  those  that  are  dead  through 
sin,  be  killers  of  those  that  be  alive."    Therefore  those  preachers  who  seek  to 
stir  up  the  displeasure  of  princes,  against  those  whose  favours  now  they  enjoy, 
who  will  not  receive  and  hear  them,  or  rather,  whom  they  themselves  hate,  are 
not  true  apostles,  but  false  prophets. 

The  seventeenth  sign  is,  that  the  apostles  of  Christ  have  not  only  the  know-  False 
ledge  of  those  things  which  God  hath  already  done,  but  also  of  those  things  prophets 
which  he  will  hereafter  do,  as  in  the  Apocalypse  [chap.  iv.  6.],  "  The  beasts  kn ^ 
were  full  of  eyes  both  behind  and  before."    Glossa  : — "  Obtaining  the  know-  either 
ledge  of  those  things  which  God  had  done,  as  also  what  he  would  do,  hereafter,  J***  God 
in  the  end  of  the  world."    Therefore  those  that  say  they  know  not  the  perils  done,  or 
of  the  church  in  the  latter  time  which  are  prophesied  before,  or  that  they  care  J'et  wil1 
not  for  them,  or  else,  if  they  know  them,  have  not  eyes  behind  and  before,  frueapro. 
are  no  true  apostles ;  therefore  when  they  call  themselves  apostles,  they  are  phets  do. 
false  prophets. 

The  eighteenth  sign  is,  that  true  apostles  do  not  desire  the  riches  and  goods  Tggthhfe^ 
of  them  to  whom  they  preach,  whereby  they  are  discerned  from  wolves,  that  is  money,  °r 
to  say,  from  false  prophets.    [Acts  xx.  8.]    "  I  have  desired  no  man's  gold  nor  and  are 
silver."   Glossa : —  "  By  this  are  wolves  discerned,  for  they  desire  such  things."  ^°*c*°n^ 
And  again  in  the  same  place ;  "  For  those  things  which  I  have  need  of,  and  from 
those  which  were  with  me,  these  hands  have  ministered."    Glossa : —  "  This  wolves, 
example  also  of  labouring  is  a  spectacle  for  bishops  whereby  they  are  discerned 
from  wolves."    For  such  as  ask  or  beg  of  those  to  whom  they  preach,  or  set 
any  other  to  ask  or  beg  in  their  names,  do  seem  to  commit  simony,  like  Gehazi, 
of  whom  it  is  read  [2  Kings  v.  20],  that  he  craved  certain  apparel  of  Naaman, 
the  Syrian,  to  whom  his  master  Elisha  had  restored  the  benefit  of  health,  not- 
withstanding he  had  gotten  those  garments  unwitting  to  his  master.  Whereupon 
Gregory  Nazianzen  saith,  [1  Qusest.  1]  "  Qui  isti  debetur."  s  But  some  man 
perhaps  will  say,  cannot  the  preacher  ask  money,  or  money's  worth,  of  those  to 
whom  he  preacheth  ?   Or  at  the  least,  mav  not  he  beg  ?   To  this  may  be 
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Henry   answered ;  if  the  preacher  by  authority  preach  and  feed  his  flock  as  a  true 
ln-     pastor  with  the  food  of  God's  word,  he  may  take  money  or  money's  worth ; 
^  £    but  then  it  is  not  begging  or  craving,  but  it  is  by  authority,  as  [2  Tim.  ii.  6], 
1250*    "  I*  *s  meet  tnat  tne  husbandman  that  tilleth  the  ground,  should  first  and  after 
others,  receive  the  commodity  of  his  increase."    Glossa: —  "  He  putteth  the 


If  the  virtuous  preacher  out  of  doubt,  not  preaching  for  the  intent  to  make  merchan- 
dohis"  °^se  °f  the  g°sPel>  and  giveth  him  to  understand,  that  it  is  lawful  for  him  to 
duty  in  take  of  them  whom  he  feedeth  as  his  flock  what  things  soever  he  hath  need  of, 
P^aLj^"  and  doth  it  not  in  begging  or  craving,  but  by  good  authority."  It  is  manifest 
may  take  that  it  cannot  in  any  place  of  the  holy  Scripture  be  found,  that  the  preacher 
fbrhi^7  ou»kt  t0  ^ec-  But  Degging  ^s  forbidden  of  all  the  apostles  of  Christ,  and  is 
necessary  abhorred  by  Solomon  and  by  St.  Augustine,  and  reproved  by  divers  other  holy 
things.  *  men.    Therefore  it  is  manifest  that  the  true  apostles  do  not  desire  the  temporal 

goods  of  them  to  whom  they  preach,  neither  do  they  beg  nor  crave  the  same. 

They,  therefore,  that  require  any  thing  of  them  to  whom  they  preach,  or  else 

set  any  other  man  to  ask  for  them,  or  in  their  names,  do  not  seem  to  be  true 

apostles,  but  false  preachers. 
Xme  The  nineteenth  sign  is,  that  true  apostles  are  patient  in  tribulation,  neither 

apostles  do  they  render  evil  for  good.  [Matt.  x.  16.]  "  Behold,  I  send  you  as  sheep 
render  among  wolves."  Glossa  : —  "  They,  that  occupy  the  place  of  preaching,  ought 
evil  for  not  to  procure  any  evil  toward  their  brethren,  as  the  example  of  Christ 
1°^'^  teacheth"  [1  Pet.  ii.  23],  "  "Who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again,  but 
ae  °"   did  submit  himself  to  him  that  judgeth  justly."    They  therefore  that  suffer  not 

injury,  but  rather  do  wrong  themselves,  are  not  true  apostles,  but  false  apostles. 
True  The  twentieth  sign  is,  that  true  apostles  at  their  first  coming  are  evil  enter- 

apostles  tained,  as  the  Lord  saith  [Matt.  xxiv.  9],  "  Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my 
fo^weii  name's  sake."  But  at  length  such  get  the  victory,  according  to  that  saying, 
enter-  [1  John  v.  4,]  "  Every  thing  that  is  of  God  overcometh  the  world."  They, 
false  pro-  therefore,  that  m  the  beginning  rejoice  and  are  well  entertained,  but  in  the  end 
phets  be.  are  rejected,  seem  not  to  be  true  apostles,  but  false. 

True  The  twenty-first  sign  is,  that  true  preachers  go  not  to  preach  unto  those  who 

preachers  nave  preachers  appointed  unto  them,  because  they  have  not  to  rejoice  of  a 
build  not  *      .   ,  .  ?      .  v-r,  J    T  . 

vponany  company  belonging  to  another  mans  charge;  as  [Rom.  xv.  20],   "  I  have 

other       preached  the  gospel  where  Christ  was  not  before  preached,  lest  I  should  build 

founda-    uPon  another  man's  foundation."    And  again  St.  Paid  saith  [2  Cor.  x.  15], 

tion.        "  We  are  not  boasters,  nor  busy  in  other  men's  matters."    Glossa  : —  "  Where 

another  man  had  laid  the  foimdation."     Likewise  in  the  same  chapter  [16], 

•■  Xot  having  pleasure  to  boast  of  other  men's  labours,"  that  is  to  say,  of  those 

which  he  committed  to  the  government  of  another  man.    Likewise  Augustine 

saith  ;  u  Honour  ought  to  seek  thee,  and  not  thou  honour."  Also  Chrysostom  ; 

Authority  "  Authority  is  in  love  with  such  a  man  as  refuseth  her,  and  yet  abhorreth  her 

thernthat  not"      They  therefore  that  procure  and  have  a  desire  to  preach  unto  the 

refuse      people  committed  to  another  man's  charge,  which  is  an  office  of  honour,  espe- 

her,  and    cially  in  councils,  synods,  and  great  assemblies,  also  in  kings'  and  princes' 

nernot°r  cour"ts>  and  prelates'  palaces,  are  not  true  apostles,  but  false  teachers. 

True  pro-     The  twenty-second  sign  is,  that  true  apostles,  when  they  know  themselves 

phets  are  to  do  much  good  in  the  church  and  congregation  of  God,  yet,  notwithstanding, 

andPvah>  ^  not  pu^ed  UP  ^th  pride  [Ezek.  iii.  9]  ;  "  O  son  of  man,  I  have  made  thy 

glorious,  face  as  an  adamant  stone."    The  adamant  stone,  when  it  draweth  iron  unto 

as  false    it,  is  not  thereby  either  lifted  up  or  altered.    Likewise  a  true  preacher,  when 

ets  he  draweth  unto  him,  by  his  preaching,  sinners  whose  hearts  are  as  hard  as 

iron,  is  never  the  more  lifted  up  or  higher  minded  therefore.    But  as  in  Luke 

[chap.  xvii.  10],  "  When  ye  have  done  all  that  ye  can,  and  as  well  as  ye  can, 

yet  say  that  you  are  unprofitable  servants  ; "  and  in  Psalm  xcv.  "  Not  unto  us, 

Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  to  thy  name  be  given  the  glory."    They  therefore  that 

do  arrogantly  boast  themselves  of  their  fruit,  and  of  the  benefit  they  have  done 

in  the  church  of  God,  saying,  "  We  have  given  light  to  the  universal  church, 

which  was  blind  before  our  time,  and  we  have  put  out  the  flame  of  sin  in 

the  church  of  God"  (when  perhaps  they  have  more  furthered  hypocrisy 

False  pro-  than  either  truth  or  verity),  they  are  not  true  prophets,  but  false,  of  whom  it 

phets  al-  is  spoken  in  the  Psalms,  "  The  mouth  of  them  that  speak  proud  things,"  Sic. 

men^a      ^e  twenty-third  sign  is,  that  true  apostles  do  not  seek  the  favour  of  the 

sers.        world,  nor  yet  how  to  please  men.  as  [Gal.  i.  10],  11  If  I  should  please  men/' 
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that  is  to  say,  "if  I  had  a  desire  to  please  men,.  I  should  not  be  the  servant  of  God."  Henry 
Whereupon  the  apostle  says  to  the  Colossians  [chap.  hi.  22],  "Not  as  men-  IIJ- 
pleasers."    Glossa: —  "  Seeking  to  please,  because  we  have  not  the  pleasing  ^ 
Spirit."    Therefore  those  preachers  that  seek  the  favour  of  the  world,  and  do  jo^q 
labour  to  this  intent  thai  they  might  please  men,  are  not  true  apostles,  but  false.  — _ — 1_ 

The  twenty-fourth  sign  is,  that  true  apostles,  when  they  have  meat  and  drink,  True  pro 
they  are  contented,  neither  do  they  desire  over-dainty  fare,  according  to  the  phets  eat 
saying  in  Luke  [chap.  x.  8],  "  Eating  and  drinking  those  things  that  are  ^^g^ 
set  before  you."  Glossa: —  "  The  gospel  condemneth  not  altogether  costly  them, and 
and  delicate  fare,  yet  it  so  alloweth  the  same,  that  if  we  have  meat  and  drink,  give  God 
we  ought  not  to  grudge,  but  to  be  therewith  content."  Therefore  those  unnk^' 
preachers,  who,  although  they  neither  be  sent,  nor  have  authority  to  preach,  false  pro- 
are  yet  offended  when  they  have  not  fine  and  delicate  fare,  are  not  true  Phe*s. 
apostles,  but  false  preachers. 

The  twenty-fifth  sign  is,  that  true  apostles  do  love  more  the  law  of  God  than  False  pro 
their  own  estimation  amongst  their  neighbours ;  according  to  that  in  the  Phets  love 
Proverbs  [chap.  vii.  2,  3],  "  Keep  my  law  as  the  apple  of  thine  eye,  and  ™J£  own 
bind  the  same  upon  thy  fingers,  and  write  the  same  in  the  table  of  thy  heart."  estima- 
Whereupon  also  the  Psalmist  [Psalm  cxix.  72],  "  The  law  of  thy  mouth  is  ^t't^gn 
dearer  unto  me  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver."    Glossa: —  "  Charity  doth  word  0f 
more  love  the  law  of  God,  than  the  desire  of  gold  and  silver  a  thousand  fold."  God 
He,  therefore,  that  seeth  the  gospel  of  Christ  trodden  under  foot,  which  is  the  l^yA 
eternal  glad  tidings,  to  be  taken  away  by  that  cursed  one,  and  doth  neglect  and  taught 
contemn  the  same,  or  else,  peradventure,  consenteth  unto  the  same  to  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  world ;  and  yet,  because  he  will  keep  his  temporal 
dignity  and  estimation,  refuseth  not  to  stir  up  strife  and  contention  about  the 
same,  and  so  to  be  evil  spoken  of,  seemeth  not  to  be  an  apostle  of  Christ,  but 
rather  a  false  prophet,  if  he  be  a  preacher. 

The  twenty-sixth  sign  is,  that  true  apostles  seek  not  after  such  fine  lodgings  They  are 
and  wealthy  habitations,  where  they  may  have  all  things  at  their  command-  ""nted"' 
ments ;  but  rather  such  honest  resting  places  where  they  may  have  necessary  with  ne- 
things  for  themselves,  with  their  good  wills  of  whom  they  have  them.    And  ceesary 
they  take  nothing  of  such  whom  they  see  to  be  so  ready  and  liberal  in  giving,  buUook 
nor  think  that  they  do  him  more  pleasure  in  receiving  the  gift,  than  the  others  do  after  su- 
in  giving  them  the  same  ;  according  to  that  in  Matthew  [chap.x.  11],  where  Pernuou» 
it  is  said,  "  Into  what  city  or  town  soever  ye  shall  enter,  inquire  out  those  that 
be  of  good  report  in  the  same,  and  abide  you  with  them  so  long  as  you  tarry 
in  the  same  city  or  town."  Glossa :-—  "  Your  host,  with  whom  ye  lodge,  ought 
to  be  chosen  by  the  good  report  of  neighbours,  lest  your  preaching  be  evil 
spoken  of,  by  reason  of  his  infamy ;  neither  ought  such  men  to  run  from  house 
to  house."    But  whom  shall  we  call  "worthy  of  good  report?"   Glossa: — 
"  Him  who  knoweth  better  to  do  other  men  good,  than  to  receive  a  good  turn 
of  another;"  and  this  is  he  which  giveth  willingly,  for  Christ's  cause,  and  not 
in  respect  of  any  commodity.    Also  true  apostles  receive  nothing  of  such  men 
as  lie  weltering  in  their  sins,  but  rather  of  those  that  are  washed  and  cleansed 
from  their  sins ;  whereupon  that  saying  [2  Cor.  viii.  5],  "  They  have  given  them- 
selves first  to  the  Lord."    Glossa : —  "  Because  they  now,  amending  their  old 
errors  and  vicious  manners,  have  vowed  themselves  unto  the  Lord,  and  after- 
wards gave  of  that  which  they  had  to  their  brethren ;  for  otherwise  they  ought 
not  to  have  taken  any  thing  of  them,  because  gifts  do  blind  the  eyes ;  but  those 
that  give,  where  there  is  no  cause  of  reproof  in  their  doings,  have  no  just  cause 
to  give."   Therefore  those  preachers  that  seek  how  to  come  by  dainty  fare,  and 
do  receive  bribes  and  rewards  of  naughty  men  that  have  this  world  at  will,  to 
the  intent  that  those  preachers  may  cover  and  hide  their  faults,  and  who  get  of 
others  what  they  can  by  subtlety,  or  who  give  indeed  to  remove  the  shameless 
importunity  of  the  craver,  or  else  for  avoiding  of  present  shame,  rather  than 
for  any  love  they  have  to  God,  are  not  true  apostles,  but  false  prophets ;  accord- 
ing to  that  in  the  Corinthians  [2  Cor.  ix.  7],  "  The  Lord  doth  love  a  willing 
giver."    Glossa: —  "  He  that  giveth  for  present  shame,  or  else  that  he  may  be 
free  from  the  importunacy  of  him  that  asketh,  doth  lose  his  substance  and 
merit :  wherefore  he  that  hath  respect  to  these  things,  doth  not  seek  the  fruit 
and  profit  of  the  giver,  but  the  gift  itself,  as  saith  the  apostle  [Phil.  iv.  17], 
"  Seek  not  the  gift,  but  the  fruit  or  benefit  of  the  giver." 
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Henry  The  twenty-seventh  sign  is,  that  true  apostles  do  not  endeavour  themselves 
UI-  to  seek  and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  other  men's  labours  that  they  may  be  fed  there- 
by, because  that  the  belly  is  such  men's  god,  according  to  those  words  [2Thess. 
iii.  2],  "  We  have  heard  of  some  amongst  you  which  walk  inordinately,  not 
labouring  at  all,  but  living  delicately,  or  idly."  Glossa: —  "  On  other  men's 
labours;"  and  deserve  they  to  be  fed?  The  discipline  of  the  Lord  cannot  away 
with  that  doing ;  for  the  belly  is  their  god,  which  provide  to  have  more  than 
necessary  dishes  of  meat.  Therefore  those  preachers  who  so  do,  are  not  true 
apostles,  but  false. 

The  twenty-eighth  sign  is,  that  true  apostles  do  not  rejoice  only  on  account 
of  the  miracles  or  other  excellent  works  which  the  Lord  doth  by  them,  but  they 
rather  rejoice  for  the  salvation  which  they  look  for  from  the  Lord,  than  that  by 
doing  those  miracles  they  desire  any  honour ;  according  to  that  which  is  written 
in  Luke  [chap.  x.  20],  saying,  "Rejoice  ye  not  for  that  the  spirits  be  subject 
unto  you,  but  because  your  names  are  registered  in  heaven."  They  therefore 
that  boast  of  their  own  miracles,  or  of  any  that  belong  unto  them,  for  this  cause, 
that  they  are  saved  by  the  doing  of  them,  as  many  do  say,  seem  not  to  be  true 
apostles,  but  false. 

True  pro-     The  twenty-ninth  sign  is,  that  the  true  apostles  do  never  seek  their  own 
phetsseek  glory  in  this  life,  but  the  glory  of  Christ.    "  He  that  speaketh  of  himself  doth 
own1       seek  his  own  gl°ry  5  but  he  that  seeketh  the  glory  of  him  which  sent  him,"  that 
glow.      is,  of  whom  he  is  sent,  "  is  a  true  apostle."  [John  vii.  18.]    Therefore  those 
who  seek  the  things  that  pertain  to  the  glory  of  this  world,  of  the  which  one  is 
to  be  assistant  to  those  that  bear  ride  and  authority,  or  according  to  the  saying 
of  Boetius,  '  De  consolatione;'  "  Those  that  do  desire  to  be  extolled,"  either 
they  reign  and  bear  rule  themselves,  or  else  do  desire  to  be  near  about  them  that 
have  such  dominion.    Another  is,  they  desire  to  have  the  fame  and  victory  of 
that  for  which  they  have  nothing  at  all  deserved  before  God ;  whereupon  is 
written  that  saying  of  the  apostle  [Gal.  v.  26],  "  Let  not  us  become  desirous 
of  vain-glory."    Glossa:—  "  To  be  desirous  of  vain-glory,  is  to  have  victory 
without  any  merit  or  desert;"  and  those,  I  say,  that  do  such  things,  seem  not  to 
True  pro.  ^e  tme  apostles,  but  false. 

phets  do  The  thirtieth  sign  is,  that  true  apostles  care  not  for  the  solemnities  of  men, 
u°on°the  ne^er  f°r  their  salutations,  nor  feastings,  nor  any  other  benefit  of  theirs.  They 
solemn  *  therefore  who  love  and  seek  the  company  and  fellowship  of  men,  their  feastings, 
saluta-  and  other  their  commodities,  do  not  seem  to  be  true  apostles,  but  false, 
tions  of  -j^g  one  an(j  thirtieth  sjgn  jSj  that  true  apostles  do  not  commonly  resort  to 
False  pro-  other  men's  tables,  lest  they  should,  for  a  meal's  meat,  become  flatterers 
phets  re-  [2  Thess.  iii.  9],  "  That  we  should  give  an  example  to  follow  us."  Glossa  : — 
other°  "  He  that  cometh  oftentimes  to  another  man's  table,  being  given  to  idleness, 
men's  cannot  choose  but  flatter  him  that  feedeth  him."  But  Christ's  religion  calleth 
andfi^tter  men  to  lmerty  and  to  no  such  bondage;  they  therefore  that  resort  oftentimes, 
for  a  and  that  of  their  own  minds,  to  other  men's  tables,  living  idly,  are  not  true 
meal's      apostles,  but  false. 

True  pro-     The  two  and  thirtieth  sign  is,  that  true  apostles  do  not  hate  their  enemies, 
phets  do    and  such  as  hate  them  ;  which  doctrine  the  Lord  taught  [Matt.  v.  44],  saying, 
their  ene  "  ^ove  your  enemies,  do  well  to  them  which  hate  you;"  but  false  prophets  do 
mies.       hurt  and  defame  their  neighbours,  as  saith  Jeremiah  [chap.  xii.  10,  11],  "  The 
prophets  of  Jerusalem  have  defiled  the  whole  earth."    Glossa : —  "  They  are 
not  contented  to  hurt  their  neighbours  only,  but  also  whom  they  before  this 
time  have  hated,  they  defame  and  speak  evil  of  in  every  place  they  come  to." 
Therefore  those  preachers  who  hate  them  whom  they  think  are  their  enemies, 
and  that  defame  them,  are  not  true  apostles,  but  false  preachers. 
True  pro-     The  thirty-third  sign  is,  that  false  prophets,  when  they  are  examined  and 
phets  do  proved  whether  they  be  true  apostles  or  liars,  take  that  very  grievously,  and 
cuLPmeSn"  Pei*secute  all  those  that  can  prove  them  to  be  so,  and  also  do  stir  up  and  pro- 
voke  others  to  persecute  the  same  men;  who  also  join  themselves  together  by 
secular  power,  even  as  certain  false  prophets  did  in  the  primitive  church  against 
the  bishop  of  Ephesus,  to  whom  the  Lord  said  [Rev.  ii.  2,  3],  "  I  know,"  that 
is  to  say,  I  do  allow,  "thy  works  and  thy  labour;"  that  is,  thy  tribulation, 
"  because  thou  canst  not  away  with  those  that  be  evil  men."  Glossa : —  "  But  that 
thou  hast  a  desire  to  amend  them,  or  else  to  expel  them — "and  hast  examined 
those  which  say  that  they  are  apostles,  and  are  but  liars,  and  also  hast  sut- 
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fered  this  patiently."  Glossa: —  "The  evils  which  these  false  prophets,  joined  Henry 
together  by  secular  power,  do  bring  in,  are  not  the  doings  of  true  apostles,  but 


false  prophets."  A.  D. 

The  thirty-fourth  sign  is,  that  true  apostles  go  not  to  preach  to  those  who  1250! 
are  converted  already  by  other  men,  but  rather  do  convert  those  who  are  not 


yet  converted,  lest  that  they  should  build  upon  another  man's  foundation ;  as  T™s  Pro" 
St.  Paul  [Rom.  xv.  20]  saith;  "  I  have  laboured  so,  that  from  Jerusalem  to  preach  to 
Illyricum,I  have  replenished  the  gospel  in  every  place."    Glossa: —  "That  is,  those  who 
I  have  preached  the  same  abundantly,  in  whom  the  great  virtue  of  the  Holy  Convert?* 
Ghost  appeareth,  because  so  many  nations  (that  is,  the  Gentiles),  have  received  ed. 
the  gospel  by  my  preaching."    "  But  I  have  preached  the  gospel  there  where 
Christ  was  not  preached  before,  lest  I  should  build  upon  another  man's  founda- 
tion."  Glossa  : —  "  I  should  not  preach  to  those  that  were  converted  by  another 
man."    Also  [2  Cor.  x.  15],  "  We  are  not  such  as  boast  and  glory  in  other  men's 
labours."  Glossa  : —  "  Where  another  man  laid  the  foundation,  for  that  should 
be  to  boast  inordinately."    Also  in  the  same  place,  "not  thinking  to  boast  where 
another  man  hath  government,  but  in  those  things  which  are  put  in  experience." 
Glossa: —  "  Of  other  preachers;"  because  the  apostle  did  preach  to  those  to 
whom  the  gospel  was  never  preached,  that  he  might  get  praise  by  his  own 
proper  labour.    Therefore,  those  preachers  who  go  not  to  that  people  who 
have  need  to  be  converted,  but  to  those  who  are  converted  already,  who  have 
apostles  of  their  own,  that  is  to  say,  bishops  and  priests,  and  yet  do  boast  over 
another  man's  flock,  are  not  true  apostles,  but  false  prophets. 

The  thirty-fifth  sign  is,  because  true  apostles,  when  they  are  sent,  go  to  their  True  pro- 
own  diocese,  and  not  to  another  man's  diocese,  even  as  Paul  being  sent,  went  Pn.ets 
to  the  Gentiles  when  he  purposed  to  preach  [Acts  xiii.  2],  "  Separate  Paul  and  preacn"  in 
Barnabas  for  the  business  which  I  have  chosen  them  unto."    Glossa: —  "  Ac-  their  own 
cording  to  the  appointment  and  decree  of  James,  Cephas,  and  John,  went  he 
forth  to  be  a  teacher  unto  the  Gentiles."   But  those  preachers  that  stand  upon  in  olher 
their  feet,  that  is  to  say,  those  preachers  which  have  but  small  worldly  sub-  men's, 
stance,  for  which  cause  they  are  more  ready  to  go  which  way  soever  it  shall 
please  the  Lord  to  send  them,  I  say  the  Lord  hath  sent  them  to  preach,  not  to 
those  that  be  sufficiently  learned,  but  to  those  that  are  infidels;  as  we  read  in 
Ezekiel  [chap.  ii.  2, 3],  "  After  that,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  set  Ezekiel  upon 
his  feet,"  In  quam  spem  situs  unus  tangitur,  "  and  he  said  unto  him,  O  son 
of  man,  behold  I  send  thee  to  the  nations  which  have  start  back  from  their 
profession,  which  have  gone  from  me;"  that  is,  to  the  Jewish  heretics,  and  to 
those  nations  that  sometimes  have  been  Christians,  as  the  Egyptians,  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  all  those  that  observe  the  law  of  Mahomet.    Therefore,  if  such  go 
to  those  that  are  already  instructed,  having  both  apostles,  bishops,  and  priests 
of  their  own  ;  they  go  not  into  their  own  diocese,  but  into  another  man's  diocese, 
and  are  not  true  apostles,  but  false  preachers.    And  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  , 
lest  the  church  be  in  hazard  and  danger  by  such,  unless  they  be  thrust  out 
of  the  same  betimes ;  even  as  Jonas,  when  he  was  sent  to  Nineveh,  by  the 
Lord,  which  is  interpreted,  large  or  wide,  and  leadeth  to  the  hill,  that  is,  to  the 
infidels  we  spake  of  before.    They  go  not  to  those  infidels  according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord,  but  they  turn  another  way,  and  take  their  journey 
into  Tarshish,  which  is  interpreted,  seeking  after  joy  and  pleasure ;  that  is,  they 
go  unto  those  who  receive  them  with  joy  and  gladness,  and  do  well  provide  for 
them,  that  is  to  say,  to  godly  and  devout  Christians ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  be 
feared  lest  the  ship  in  which  they  be  (that  is,  the  church)  be  in  great  peril, 
unless  they  be  thrown  forth.    And  therefore  the  apostle  spake  of  such  false 
prophets  not  without  good  cause  [2  Tim.  ii.  16],  "  And  shun  thou  those."  Glos- 
sa : —  "  That  is,  such  men  as  those  be." 

The  thirty-sixth  sign  is,  because  true  apostles  do  not  boast,  neither  do  they  False 
attribute  unto  themselves  any  thing,  but  that  God  hath  wrought  the  same  by  attribute 
them.    Paul  [Rom.  xv.  18],  saith,  "  I  dare  not  say  any  thing  but  that  which  tothem- 
Christ  hath  wrought  and  accomplished  by  me."   Glossa : —  "  That  is,  I  speak  selves 
only  those  things  which  by  me  (that  is,  by  my  ministry)  Christ  hath  wrought."  which 
They  therefore  that  boast  of  many  things,  and  do  attribute  much  unto  them-  they 
selves  which  they  never  did,  are  not  true  apostles,  but  false  prophets.  never  did 

The  thirty-seventh  sign  is,  that  true  apostles  do  not  apply  themselves,  or  They 
lean  to  logical  or  philosophical  reasons.    Therefore  those  preachers  who  do  cleave  to 
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Henry   endeavour  themselves  to  such  kind  of  reasons,  are  not  true  apostles,  but  false 
prophets. 


j±  j)  The  thirty-eighth  sign  is,  that  true  apostles  do  not  love  carnally,  or  after  the 
1250*.  flesn>  but  hate  what  thing  soever  doth  resist  them  in  the  service  of  God.  "He 
that  doth  not  hate  his  father  and  mother,  his  son  and  sister,  and  also  himself, 


logical,     ne  cannot  be  my  disciple."  Luke  xiv.  26.    Glossa: —  "  That  is,  he  that  doth 
They  love  n°t  hate  whatsoever  doth  resist  or  let  him  in  the  service  of  God,  is  not  worthy 
carnally,  to  be  a  disciple,  neither  can  he  abide  in  that  office."    Therefore  forasmuch  as 
tua]ly.m"  true  Preachers  are  the  true  disciples  of  the  Lord,  it  must  needs  follow  that  the 
preachers  who  do  promote  their  nephews  and  kinsfolk  (how  unworthy  soevei 
they  be)  to  ecclesiastical  promotions  and  livings,  contrary  to  the  will  of  God, 
or  do  any  other  thing  that  letteth  or  hindereth  them  in  the  service  of  God,  are 
not  true  apostles,  but  false  prophets. 
They  The  thirty-ninth  sign  is,  that  true  apostles  do  not  hunt  for  the  friendship  of 

after  the  ^lls  wor^>  f°r  ne  that  *s  *ne  frien(l  °f  this  world  is  the  enemy  of  God ;  there- 
friendship  f°re  those  preachers,  who  purchase  the  friendship  of  this  world,  are  not  true 
of  this     apostles,  but  false  prophets  ;  and  forasmuch  as  the  Scripture  is  infallible,  saying 
world.      [Matt.  xxiv.  35],  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  perish,  but  my  words  shall  endure 
for  ever;"  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  spake  by  the  apostles,  cannot  lie ;  (for  pro- 
phecy, for  the  most  part,  is  not  spoken  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God 
spake  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  is  read  in  Peter)  [2  Pet.  i.  21], 
it  remaineth,  that  all  men  who  are  bound  to  defend  the  church,  may  rise  up  in 
the  defence  of  the  same,  according  to  that  in  the  Proverbs  [chap.  xxiv.  11], 
"  Deliver  those  that  are  led  to  death,  and  cease  thou  not  to  rescue  those  who 
are  drawn  to  destruction."    Neither  may  he  allege  vain  accusations,  because  it 
is  said  in  the  same  place,  "  If  he  say  he  is  not  able  or  strong  enough,  he  that 
Whatso-   beholdeth  the  thoughts  of  men's  hearts,  shall  know  it,"  &c.   Whatsoever  perish 
ever  doth  gfa  m  the  cnurcn  0f        for  want  of  preachers,  all  that  shall  be  demanded  of 
the13  in  them  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  as  Jacob  confesseth  to  Laban,  whose  sheep  he 
church  ot  fed  [Gen.  xxxi.  39],  "  I  did  restore  all  thy  loss,  and  that  which  was  stolen  I 
wantof    made  answer  for."    "  I  will  demand  his  blood  at  thy  hands."   Ezek.  iii.  24. 
preachers  This  is  said  to  the  pastor  or  prelate.    But  if  the  other  things,  which  we  have 
shall  be    spoken  of  before,  could  not  move  the  prelates  and  cardinals,  this  at  least  should 
require  .  moye  ^gj^ .  because  that  then  the  spiritual  power  which  doth  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  exercise  of  preaching,  in  hearing  confessions,  and  in  enjoining 
of  penance,  shall  be  taken  away  from  them  by  little  and  little  (for  by  piece- 
meal doth  the  wolf  devour  the  poor  and  needy  man)  [3  Qusest.  1],  when 
the  authority  ecclesiastical,  therefore,  shall  be  quite  taken  from  them  and  dis- 
posed to  others,  such  as  either  by  their  order,  or  apostolical  grant  do  challenge 
to  have  the  same ;  then  doubtless  shall  neither  the  jurisdiction  of  civil  causes 
and  pleadings,  nor  any  authority  that  such  prelates  have  yet  remaining,  neither 
yet  the  possessions  of  the  temporal  goods  of  the  church  any  longer  remain 
amongst  them.   Shall  such  have  the  temporal  goods  of  the  church  who  minister 
not  the  spiritual  treasure  thereof?   [1  Cor.  ix.  13],  "  Know  ye  not  that  they 
which  kill  the  sacrifice  ought  to  eat  of  the  sacrifice?  and  they  that  serve  at  the 
altar  are  partakers  of  the  altar  ?"    For  as  the  body  without  the  soul  cannot 
stand ;  so  corporal  things  without  spiritual  things  cannot  continue  [1  Quasst.  1] 
if  any  shall  take  away  the  same. 

Adetesta-     Thus  have  you  had  the  thirty-nine  arguments,  for  which  the  said 
ofethe°fri-  Gulielmus  was  condemned,  and  his  books  burned.   In  his  days  there 
^Evange^  was  a  mos^  detestable  and  blasphemous  book  set  forth  by  the  friars 
lium      (mentioned  also  in  Matthew  Paris),  which  they  called  '  Evangelium 
num"'     eeternum,"'  or  4  Evangelium  Spiritus  Sancti ;  that  is,  '  The  everlasting 
gospel,1  or  'The  gospel  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'1  In  which  book  many 
abominable  errors  of  the  friars  were  contained,  so  that  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  utterly  defaced,  which,  this  book  said,  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  this  everlasting  gospel,  no  more  than  the  shell  is  to  be 
compared  with  the  kernel,  or  than  darkness  to  light.  Moreover,  that  the 
gospel  of  Christ  shall  be  preached  no  longer  than  to  a.d.  1260,  and  that 

(1)  See  the  Appendix  for  information  respecting  this  book.— Ed. 
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then  this  '  everlasting  gospel '  should  rule  the  church.    Item,  that  Henry 
whatsoever  was  in  the  whole  Bible,  was  in  the  said  'gospel'  contained.  IIL 
At  length  this  friar's  '  gospel 1  was  accused  to  the  pope,  and  so  six  A.  D. 
persons  chosen  of  the  whole  university  to  peruse  and  judge  of  the  *250- 
book,  viz.  Christianus,  canon  of  Beauvais,  Odo  of  Douay,  Nicolas  de  ^ea'eter' 
Bar-sur-Aube,  Johannes  de  Sicca-Villa,1  an  Englishman,  Johannes  spiritual 
Belin,  a  Frenchman,  together  with  this  Gulielmus,  who  mightily  f^rla™ 
impugned  this  pestiferous  and  devilish  book.    These  six,  after  the  |;j|n^ft™n" 
perusing  of  the  book,  were  sent  up  to  Rome  ;  the  friars  likewise  sent  much  ado, 
their  messengers  withal.    Where  they  were  refuted,  and  the  errors  of  jUpe!6 
the  book  condemned  ;  but  so,  that  the  pope,  with  the  cardinals,  com-  ApSZ<nz. 
manded  the  said  book  to  be  burned,  not  publicly  but  in  secret  wise 
(tendering  the  estimation  of  the  religious  orders,  as  of  his  own  most 
chief  champions),  and  the  following  year  the  same  pope  ordered  the 
books  of  the  aforesaid  Gulielmus  to  be  burnt  withal.2 

Besides  other  his  books,  two  sermons  we  have  of  his  yet  remain- 
ing, one  upon  the  parable  in  St.  Luke  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Pub- 
lican, being  the  gospel  for  the  day;  the  other  preached  on  May-day:  Ap^a.ix 
where  in  the  first,  he  resembleth  the  Pharisees  to  our  monks,  and 
that  he  proveth  by  all  the  properties  of  the  Pharisees  described  in  the 
gospel :  the  Publican  he  resembleth  to  the  laity,  such  as,  for  because  they 
are  the  sooner  reduced  to  acknowledge  their  sins,  the  more  hope  have 
they  of  mercy  :  the  other,  because  they  stand  confident  in  their  own 
righteousness,  are  therefore  further  from  their  justification.  In  the  latter 
sermon  he  setteth  forth  and  declareth,  what  perils  and  dangers  are  like 
to  fall  upon  the  church  by  these  religious  orders  of  monks  and  friars, 
for  that  they  were  ministers  of  Antichrist  and  perverters  of  the  people.3 

Among  the  other  besides  of  that  age  who  withstood  the  bishops  of  Laurence, 
Rome  and  his  antichristian  errors  was  one  Laurence,  an  Englishman,  J"hmnagn 
a  divine  of  Paris ;  another  was  Petrus  Johannes,  a  minorite.    Of  condemn- 
whom  the  aforesaid  Laurence  was  about  a.d.  1260,  who  in  his  teach-  poPe^the 
ing,  preaching,  and  writing,  did  stoutly  defend  the  part  of  the  afore- 
said Gulielmus,  and  the  rest  of  his  side,  against  the  friars.  Against 
the  which  friars  he  wrote  two  books,  one  in  the  defence  of  Gulielmus 
afore-mentioned,  the  other  upon  this  argument  and  title,  4  To  beware 
of  false  prophets,'  &c.    Certain  other  things  also  he  wrote,  wherein 
by  divers  proofs  and  testimonies  he  argued  and  proved,  that  Anti- 
christ was  not  far  off  to  come.    The  other,  Petrus  Johannes,  was 
about  a.d.  1290,  who  taught  and  maintained  many  things  against  the  The  pope, 
pope,  proving  that  he  was  Antichrist,  and  that  the  synagogue  of  Rome  ^rist 
was  great  Babylon.    He  wrote  upon  Matthew,  upon  the  Epistles,  and  The  syna- 
upon  the  Apocalypse.    Mention  of  this  Petrus  Johannes  is  made  in  R<fme.0 
Nicolas  Eymericus,  in  his  book  of  the  Inquisition  ;  who  saith,  more-  byion.Ba" 
over,  that  from  him  Michael  Oesenas  (of  whom,  Christ  willing,  shall  Petrus 
follow  hereafter)  derived  his  opinions  ;  and  because  the  pope  could  buraedes 
not  burn  him  alive,  after  his  death  he  caused  his  bones  to  be  taken  f^^is 
up  and  burned.4 

To  these  and  with  these  above  specified  is  to  be  added  Robertus  Roberta 
Gallus,5  who  being  born  of  a  right  noble  parentage,  for  devotion's  proPht 
sake  was  made  a  Dominic  friar,  about  the  same  year  (a.d.  1290).  sietn- 

(1)  See  an  account  of  this  individual  in  Tanner's  Bibliotheca,  v.  Dritonus.— Ed. 

(2)  M.  Paris,  ad  ann.  1256  (Edit.  Lond.  1640,  p.  939),  whence  the  text  is  revised. — Ed. 

(3)  Illyricus,  "  Cat.  Test."  (edit.  1608,  col.  1649):  these  two  sermons  are  in  Browne's  Appendix 
to  the  "  Fasciculus."   See  Appendix. — Ed. 

(4)  Illyricus,  cols.  1650,  1772.  See  infra,  p.  610,  note.— Ed.      (5)  Illyricus,  cols.  1662,  1663.— Ed 
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Henry  This  man,  as  appeareth  by  bis  writings,  had  divers  and  sundry  visions, 
whereof  a  part  is  printed  with  the  visions  and  prophecy  of  Hildegard. 


Appendix. 


A.D.  His  visions  all  tend  against  the  spiritualty  of  Rome  ;  where,  in  the 
12oQ-  fifth  chapter  he  plainly  calleth  the  pope  an  idol,  who  having  ears 
described  heareth  not  tne  ^0U(^  ™hngs  of  them  that  go  down  to  hell,  though 
iZ .v  l°uder  than  a  trumpet  and  the  roaring  thunder ;  and  having  eyes 
seeth  not  neither  listeth  to  see  the  abominations  of  his  people,  and 
their  excessive  voluptuousness,  except  he  may  thence  heap  up  treasure 
for  himself ;  and  having  a  mouth  speaketh  not,  but  saith, '  I  have  set 
good  teachers  over  them,  and  it  is  sufficient,  whether  I  do  them  good 
by  myself  or  by  another.1    And  it  followeth  in  the  same  chapter, 
"  Woe  to  that  idol  !  woe  to  the  mighty  and  proud  !  who  in  all  the 
earth  shall  be  equalled  to  that  idol  ?    He  hath  exalted  up  his  name 
in  the  earth,  saying,  Who  shall  bring  me  under  ?    Is  my  house  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth  ?    I  am  far  more 
dainty  than  they  in  my  feasts  ;  prancing  knights  are  my  servitors ;  and 
that  honour  which  my  fathers  before  me  had  not,  that  is  done  to  me. 
My  house  is  paved  with  silver,  and  ornamented  with  gold  and  jewels."'1 
Again,  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  and  also  in  the  first,  under  the  name 
of  a  serpent  he  painteth  out  the  pope,  whom  he  declareth  to  extol 
himself  above  measure,  and  to  oppress  the  few  that  be  godly,  and  to 
have  many  false  prophets  about  him  ;  whose  charge  it  is,  neglecting 
the  name  of  God  and  of  Christ,  to  preach  and  extol  him  only,  obscu- 
ring the  name  of  Christ.    The  church  of  Rome  and  the  pope  he 
The       describeth  in  these  words  :  "  I  was  praying,"  saith  he,  "  on  my  knees, 
Robertas  looking  upward  toward  heaven,  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  of  St. 
Gaiius.    James  in  Paris,  and  saw  in  the  air  before  me  the  body  of  a  certain 
high  bishop,  all  clothed  in  white  silk  ;  who,  turning  his  back  on  the 
east,  lifted  up  his  hand  towards  the  west,  as  the  priests  are  wont  to 
state  of   stand  in  celebrating  their  mass,  but  his  head  was  not  visible.    And  as 
I  was  considering  advisedly,  whether  he  had  any  head  or  no,  I  per- 
ceived a  head  all  dry  and  withered,  as  though  it  had  been  of  wood. 
And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  said  to  me,  '  This  signifieth  the  state  of 


the 

church  of 
Rome  de- 
scribed. 


the  church  of  Rome. 


•  n 


sciooi        Moreover,  the  same  author  describeth  by  an  apt  similitude  shewn 
men  and  him  in  a  vision  the  manner  of  the  monks  and  school  sophists  and 
frivolous  sorbonists,  in  this  wise :  "  Another  day,  as  I  was  in  like  contempla- 
described  ^on  as  before,  ^-  beheld  m  spirit ;  and  behold,  I  saw  a  man  apparelled 
like  to  the  other  before,  who  went  about  having  fine  bread  and  excellent 
wine  on  his  shoulders  and  hanging  down  on  both  sides  of  him  ;  and 
the  same,  having  in  his  hand  an  oblong  and  very  hard  flint-stone,  was 
gnawing  upon  the  same  as  a  famishing  person  is  wont  to  do  upon  a  loaf 
of  bread ;  out  of  the  which  stone  came  out  two  serpents'  heads ;  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  instructed  me,  saying,  '  This  stone  purporteth 
the  frivolous  and  curious  questions,  wherein  the  famishing  people  do 
weary  themselves,  leaving  the  substantial  food  of  their  souls.1  And 
I  asked  what  those  two  heads  did  mean  ?    And  he  said,  '  The  name 
Awni'-r  °f  the  one  is  Vain-glory,  the  name  of  the  other  is  Mar-religion.1 " 
Rcforma-      Also,  concerning  the  reformation  of  the  church,  this  vision  he  de- 
the"  °     clareth :  "  It  happened,  as  I  was  (saith  he)  in  the  same  city  in  the 
prSigni-  nouse  of  a  certain  nobleman  of  Bretagne,  and  was  there  speaking  with 
fied-       certain,  I  saw  a  cross  of  silver  very  bright,  much  like  to  the  cross  of  the 
earl  of  Toulouse.   But  the  twelve  apples,  which  did  hang  beside  on  the 
arms  of  the  cross,  were  very  vile,  like  to  the  apples  which  the  sea  is  wont 
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to  cast,  up.     \nd  I  said,  'What  is  this,  Lord   Jesu?1    And  the  *jjjf* 

Spirit  answered  me,  '  This  cross  which  thou  seest  is  the  church,  — 

which  shall  be  clear  and  bright  in  pureness  of  life,  and  shall  be  ^  D. 
heard  all  over  the  world  through  the  shrill  voice  of  the  preaching  of — -  — 
sincere  verity.'    Then,  being  troubled  with  the  apples,  I  asked  what 
these  apples  so  vile  did  signify  ?    And  he  said,  ' It  is  the  humiliation 
of  the  church.' " 

This  godly  man  did  forewarn  (as  in  a  certain  chronicle  is  declared)  s'imory 
how  God  would  punish  the  simony  and  avarice  of  the  clergy,  with  r£etf  tai 
such  a  plague,  that  rivers  should  run  with  blood.     It  is  said,  that  ?}ersy  to 
there  is  remaining  a  great  volume  01  his  visions  which  are  not  yet  nished. 
abroad  ;  for  these  that  be  abroad,  are  but  a  brief  extract  out  of  his 
visions  and  revelations. 

After  that  we  have  thus  long  strayed  in  these  foreign  stories  of 
Frederic,  and  in  the  tractation  of  other  matters  pertaining  to  other 
countries,  it  is  time  that  we  return  to  our  own  country  again. 


THE   STORY  OF   ROBERT   GROSTHE AD,  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN. 

Following  the  continuation  of  time  and  course  of  the  church,  we 
will  now  join  to  these  good  fathers  and  writers,  the  history  of  the 
learned  bishop  of  Lincoln,  named  Robert  Grosthead, 1  a  man  famously 
learned,  as  that  time  served,  in  the  three  tongues,  both  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  also  in  all  liberal  sciences  ;  whose  works  and  sermons 
even  to  this  day  are  extant,  which  I  have  seen  in  the  library  of  the 
queen's  majesty  at  Westminster,  wherein  is  one  special  sermon 
written  and  exhibited  in  four  sundry  scrolls  addressed  to  the  pope, 
and  to  other  four  cardinals,  beginning  "  Dominus  noster  Jesus 
Christus."     Nicholas   Trivet,  in  his  Chronicle,  writing  of  this 
bishop,  affirmed  that  he  was  born  in  Suffolk,  in  the  diocese  of  Robert 
Norfolk  :  who  giving  him  the  praise  of  being  a  man  of  excellent  head, \ 
wisdom,  of  profound  doctrine,  and  an  example  of  all  virtue,  wit-  ^n°lk' 
nesseth  that  he  being  master  of  arts,  wrote  first  a  commentary 
on  the  latter  books  of  Aristotle  ;   also  that  he  wrote  tractations 
concerning  the  spheres,  and  the  art  of  computations,  and  that  he 
set  forth  divers  books  concerning  philosophy.    Afterwards,  being 
doctor  in  divinity,  and  expertly  seen  in  all  the  three  tongues,  he 
drew  sundry  treatises  out  of  the  Hebrew  glosses,  also  translated  His  book* 
divers  works  out  of  the  Greek,  as  the  testament  of  the  twelve  works, 
patriarchs,  and  the  books  of  Dionysius,  commenting  upon  the  new 
translation  with  his  own  gloss.2 

This  godly  and  learned  bishop,  after  divers  conflicts  and  agonies 
sustained  against  the  bishop  of  Rome,  after  the  example  of  Frederic, 
of  Gulielmus  de  Sancto  amore,  of  Nicholaus  Gallus,  and  others  after  ApPe'r,%T. 
named,  at  length,  after  great  labours  and  travails  of  life,  finished 
his  course,  and  departed  at  Bugden  in  the  month  of  October,  Death  of 
a.. d.  1253.    Of  his  decease  thus  writeth  Matthew  Paris,3  "Out  of g££- 

(1)  Robert  Grosthead  or  Grossteste  was  born  at  Stradbrook  in  Suffolk  about  A. d.  1175,  was  made 
bishop  in  1235,  and  died  1253.— En. 

(2)  Many  other  works  and  volumes  were  written  by  the  said  Grosthead,  as  "  De  oculo  Morali," 
"De  dotibus,"  "  De  cessatione  legalium,"  "Parvus  Cato,"  "  Annotationes  in  Suidam,"  "In  Boe- 
tium,"  "  De  potestate  Pastorali,"  "  Expositiones  in  Gen.  et  in  Lucam,"  with  a  number  more,  besides 
divers  epistles,  sermons,  and  invections  sent  to  the  pope  for  his  immeasurable  exactions,  where- 
with he  overcharged  and  oppressed  the  church  of  England. 

■'3)  Matth.  Paris,  fol.  278. 
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Henry    the  prison  and  banishment  of  this  world  (which  he  never  loved)  was 
taken  the  holy  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Robert,  at  his  manor  of  Bugden, 


A.D.    in  the  evening  of  St.  Denis's  day ;  who  was  an  open  reprover  of  the 
■  pope  and  of  the  king,  a  rebuker  of  the  prelates,  a  corrector  of  the 


Ap^dix.  monks,  a  director  of  the  priests,  an  instructor  of  the  clerks,  a  fautor 
of  scholars,  a  preacher  to  the  people,  a  persecutor  of  the  incontinent, 
a  diligent  searcher  of  the  Scriptures,  a  mall  to  the  Romans,  and  a 
contemner  of  their  doings/1    What  a  mall  he  was  to  the  Romans, 
in  the  sequel  hereof  (Christ  willing)  shall  appear.     The  story  is 
this : — It  so  befel,  among  other  daily  and  intolerable  exactions 
wherein  pope  Innocent  IV.   was  grievous  and  injurious  manifold 
six  years'  ways  to  the  realm  of  England,  he  had  a  certain  cousin  or  nephew 
ofGrost-  (so  popes  were  wont  to  call  their  sons)  named  Frederic,  being  yet 
the  p^eh  .vouno  arjd  under  years,  whom  the  said  Innocent  the  pope  would 
A.D.1253.  needs  prefer  to  be  a  canon  and  prebendary  in  the  church  of  Lincoln, 
in  this  time  of  Robert,  bishop  of  the  said  church;  and  upon  the  same, 
the  pope  directed  down  a  letter  to  certain  of  his  factors  here  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  execution  thereof ;  a  copy  of  which  letter  by  chance — 
yet  not  by  chance  but  by  the  opportune  sending  of  God — came  to 
my  hands  as  I  was  penning  this  present  story,  written  in  the  end  of 
an  old  parchment  book,  and  otherwise  rare  (I  suppose)  to  be  found  ; 1 
which  aforesaid  letter  is  thus  in  English. 

Appendix,        The  Pope's  unreasonable  Letter  to  his  Factors  in  England. 

Unto  our  well-beloved  sons,  the  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  to  Master 
Innocent  our  scribe  abiding  in  England,  greeting  and  apostolical  benediction. 
Forsomuch  as  our  well-beloved  son  G.,  deacon-cardinal  of  S.  Eustace,  upon  our 

(1)  "  Dilectis  filiis  archdiacono  Cant,  et  Magistro  Innocent,  scriptori  nostro  in  Anglia  commo- 
ranti,  salutera  et  apostolicam  benedict.  Cum  dilectus  Alius  noster  G..  Sancti  Eustachii  diaconus 
cardinalis,  dilecto  filio  [recte  dictum  fortassis  fiiiol]  Frederico  de  Lavania,  clerico,  nepoti  nostro 
de  speciali  mandato  nostro  canonicatam  Lincolniens.  cum  plenitudine  juris  canonici  duxerit  confe- 
rendum,  ipsum  per  suum  annulum  corporaiiter  et  praesentialiter  investiens  de  eodem,  ut  ex  tunc 
canonicus  Lincolniensis  existat,  et  plenum  nomen  et  jus  canonici  consequatur  ibidem;  ac  praeben- 
dam,  si  qua  vacaverit  in  ecclesia  Lincol.  a  tempore  quo  dudum  literae  nostra  super  receptione  ac 
provisione  facienda  sibi  in  eccles.  eadem  de  praemissis  venerab.  fratri  nostro  episcopo  Lincoln, 
praeset.tatae  fuerunt ;  alioqui,  post  varaturam  conferendam  sibi  donationi  apostolieae  reserTarit ; 
decemendo  irritum  et  inane,  si  quid  de  praebenda  hujusmodi  a  quoquam  fuerit  attentatum,  nec 
non  et  in  contradictores  et  rebelles  excommunicationis  sententiam  ubique  promulgando,  pro'ut  in 
literis  ejusdem  exinde  de  constitutis  [cor»fectis]  plenius  continetur  : — 

"  Xosipsius  Frederici  devotis  supplicationibus  inclinati.  quod  ab  eodem  card  inale  factum  est  super 
hoc  et  ratum  et  gratum  habentes,  idem  authoritate  apostolica  duximus  coufirmandum.  Quocirca 
discretioni  vestrae  per  apostolica  scripta  mandamus,  quatenus  eundem  Fredericum,  vel  procura- 
torem  suum  ejus  nomine,  in  corporalem  possessionem  praecictorum  canonicatus  et  praebendae 
authoritate  nostra  inducatis,  et  defendatis  inductum,  contradictores  per  censuram  ecclesiasticam 
appellatione  postposita  compescendo.  Non  obstantibus  aliquibus  consuetudniibus  vel  statutis,  jura- 
mentis  vel  confirmationibus  sedis  apostolieae,  seu  quacunque  alia  infirmitate  roboratis — Tel  quod 
dictus  Fredericus  praesens  non  fuerit  ad  praestandum  juramentum  de  observandis  consuetudinibus 
ejusdem  eccles.  consuetis;  sive  si  praedicto  episcopo  vel  capitulo  ipsius  ecclesiae  communiter  vel 
singulatim.  seu  aliis  quibuscunque  personis.  a  dicta  sedeindultum  existat,  quod  ad  receptionem  vel 
provisionem  alicujus  compelli  nequeant,  sire  quod  nullus  alius  in  eorum  ecclesia  nemini  providere 
valeat ;  vel  quod  interdici,  suspendi,  aut  excommunicari  non  possint  per  literas  apostol.  sub  qua- 
cunque forma  verborum  obtentas,  vel  obtinendas ;  etiamsi  totus  tenor  icdulgentiarum  hujusmodi 
de  verbo  in  verbum  in  iisdem  literis  sit  insertus — sive  quibus  aliis  indulgcntiis,  quibuscunque 
personis.  dignitati,  vel  loco,  sub  quacunque  forma  verborum,  concessis  a  sede  auost.  vel  etiam  conce- 
dendis,  per  quas  effectus  hujusmodi  provisionis  p-  sset  impediri  aliquatenus  vel  differri;  tamen 
volumus  ea  de  certa  scientia,  quantum  ad  provisionem  factam  et  faciendam  Frederico  praedicto  in 
ecclesia  Lincoln.,  viribus  omnino  carere.  Caeterum,  si  aliqui  praedicto  Frederico  vel  procuratori 
super  praemissis,  vel  aliquo  praemissorum,  aliquatenus  duxerint  opponendum;  illos  ex  parte 
nostra  citari  curetis,  ut  peremptorie  infra  duorum  mensium  spatium  post  citationem  vest  ram 
personaliter  compareant  coram  nobis,  eidem  Frederico  super  praemissis  legitime  responsuri.  Non 
obstantibus  privilegiis  sive  quibuslibet  indulgentiis,  personis  regni  Angliae  generaliter,  vel  cuivis 
alii  personae,  vel  dignitati,  vel  loco  specialiter,  a  praedicta  sede  sub  quacunque  forma  verborum  con- 
cessis, quod  non  possunt  ultra  mare,  seu  extra  civitatem  vel  dioce^in  suam  in  judicium  evocari  per 
literas  apost.  sub  quacunque  forma  verborum  obtentas  ;  quod  privilegium  et  indulgentias  eisdem 
personis  de  certa  scientia  nullatenus  volumus  suffragari  :  et  constitutione  editade  duabus  diaetis  in 
concilio  generali  non  obstante.  Diem  autem  citationis  et  formam  nobis  vestris  literis  tenorem 
praesentium  continentibus,  fideliter  intimetis.  Quod  si  non  ambo  his  exequendis  interesse  pote 
ritis.  alter  vestrum  nihilominus  exequatur."— Datum  Perus.  7.  Cal.  Febr.  pomificat.  nostri  anno 
decimo. 
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special  commandment  hath  given  and  granted  to  our  well-beloved  son  Frederic  Henry 
de  Lavania,  a  clerk  and  our  nephew,  a  canonry  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  with 
full  power  and  grant  of  the  same,  investing  him  therein  corporally  and  pre-   ^  j) 
sently  with  his  own  ring,  to  be  from  thenceforth  canon  of  Lincoln,  and  to  have  2953' 
full  right  and  title  to  the  said  canonry  in  that  church  ;  also  a  prebend  in  the  — —1— 
same  church  of  Lincoln,  if  any  shall  have  fallen  vacant  since  our  letters  con-  Well  said 
cerning  this  reception  and  provision  to  be  given  him  in  the  said  church  were  ture^to" 
presented  to  our  right-reverend  brother,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  but  if  not,  hath  our  son." 
reserved  to  our  apostolic  donation  the  next  that  shall  fall  vacant,  to  be  con- 
ferred on  our  said  nephew,  making  void  and  frustrate  anything  which  may  be  Exconi- 
attempted  concerning  the  said  prebend  by  any  one  else,  and  also  denouncing  ™onmCa~ 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  that  shall  rebel  and  gainsay  the  abused, 
same,  as  in  the  letters  of  the  said  cardinal  is  more  fully  contained  : —  *  Seed. 

We,  therefore,  condescending  to  the  devout  supplications  of  the  said  Frederic,  Ppm 
ratifying  and  approving  that  which  hath  been  done  by  the  said  cardinal  in  the 
premises,  have  thought  good  by  our  apostolic  authority  to  confirm  the  same. 
Wherefore,  by  these  our  letters  apostolic  we  desire  your  wisdom  to  induct  by 
our  authority  the  said  Frederic  (or  his  proctor  in  his  behalf)  into  corporal  pos- 
session of  the  said  canonry  and  prebend,  and  also  to  defend  him  when  so  in- 
ducted, denouncing  the  sentence  of  excommunication  (without  power  of  appeal) 
against  all  such  as  shall  gainsay  the  same:  Notwithstanding1 — any  customs  or 
statutes  to  the  contrary,  corroborated  by  the  oaths  or  confirmations  of  the  apo- 
stolic see;  or  any  flaw  in  the  case  whatsoever,  as,  that  the  said  Frederic  was  not 
personally  present  to  take  the  oath  for  observing  the  usual  customs  of  the  said 
church  ;  or,  that  an  indulgence  hath  been  granted  by  the  said  see  to  the  aforesaid 
bishop,  or  to  the  chapter  of  the  said  church,  jointly  or  severally,  or  to  any  other 
persons  whatsoever,  as  that  they  shall  not  be  forced  to  admit  or  make  provision 
for  any  man  against  their  will,  or,  that  they  may  not  be  interdicted,  suspended,  or 
excommunicated  by  letters  apostolic,  obtained  or  to  be  obtained  hereafter,  under 
whatever  form  of  words,  yea,  although  the  whole  tenour  of  such  indulgences 
be  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  said  letters  :  Notwithstanding,  also,  any  other 
indulgences  granted,  or  to  be  hereafter  granted,  by  the  apostolic  see  to  what 
persons  soever,  of  what  estate,  dignity,  or  place  soever,  under  whatever  form 
of  words,  by  the  which  indulgences  the  effect  of  this  provision  might  be  in  any 
way  hindered  or  deferred  ;  nay,  we  deliberately  will,  that  they  lose  all  their 
force  in  regard  to  the  provision  made,  or  to  be  made,  for  the  said  Frederic  in 
the  said  church  of  Lincoln.  And  if  any  shall  presume  to  oppose  the  aforesaid 
Frederic  (or  his  proctor)  touching  the  premises  or  any  of  them,  we  will  that 
you  cause  them  to  be  cited  peremptorily  in  our  behalf  to  appear  before  us  in 
person  within  the  space  of  two  months  from  your  citation,  to  make  auswer  to 
the  said  Frederic  touching  the  premises  according  to  law  :  Notwithstanding  any 
privileges  and  indulgences  whatsoever  to  the  contrary,  granted  by  the  aforesaid 
see,  either  generally  to  persons  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  or  specially  to  any 
person,  or  dignity,  or  place  whatsoever,  under  whatever  form  of  words  ;  as, 
that  they  are  never  to  be  cited  up  to  trial  beyond  sea  or  beyond  their  own 
city  or  diocese  by  letters  apostolic,  under  whatever  form  of  words  obtained;  all 
which  privileges  and  indulgences  we  deliberately  will  to  be  of  no  avail  what- 
ever to  the  said  parties :  Notwithstanding,  also,  the  constitution  made  in  the 
last  general  council  allowing  citations  to  the  distance  of  two  days'  journey.2 
Moreover,  the  day  and  form  of  the  citation  we  will  you  faithfully  to  intimate 
unto  us  by  your  letters  containing  the  tenour  thereof ;  and  if  both  of  you 
cannot  be  present  at  the  execution  hereof,  yet  we  will,  notwithstanding,  that 
one  of  you  do  execute  the  same  without  fail.  Given  at  Perugia,  vii.  Cal.  Feb. 
in  the  tenth  year  of  our  popedom.    [Jan.  26th,  a.d.  1253.] 

As  there  is  no  man  who  hath  any  eyes  to  see,  but  may  easily  un- 
derstand in  reading  this  letter  of  the  pope,  how  unreasonable  li is 
request  is,  how  impudently  he  commandeth,  how  proudly  he  threat- 
eneth,  how  wickedly  he  oppresseth  and  racketh  the  church  of  God,  in 

(1)  "  Non  obstante." — Ed. 

(2)  See  the  constitution  "  De  duabus  diaetis,"  cap.  37  of  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Lateran,  1215, 
in  Labbe  torn.  xi.  col.  188,  and  Corpus  Juris  Can.  Decret.  Greg.  IX.  lib.  i.  tit.  iii.  cap.  28. 
"  Nonnulli."    See  also  the  bull  of  Martin  V.,  infra  vol.  iii.  p.  566.— Ed. 
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Henry   placing  boys  and  strangers  in  the  ministry  and  cure  of  souls,  and  also 

  in  making  them  his  pro  visors,  to  raven  up  the  church  goods  ;  so  is  it 

A^.  D.  no  great  marvel,  if  this  godly  bishop,  Robert  Grosthead,  was  offended 
12j3-  therewith  ;  who,  in  my  mind,  deserveth  herein  a  double  commenda- 
commen-  tion,  not  only  that  he  so  wisely  did  discern  error  from  sincerity  and 
Garos"°f  truth;  but  also  that  he  was  so  hardy  and  constant  to  stand  to  the 
tiead.      defence  thereof  against  the  pope,  according  as  in  this  his  answer  to 
the  pope  again  may  appear,  as  followeth. 

Appendix.  The  Answer  of  Bishop  Grosthead  to  the  Pope. 

Salutem.  May  it  please  your  prudence  to  understand,  that  I  devoutly  and 
reverently,  and  with  filial  affection,  obey  apostolic  precepts,  but  am  also  an 
utter  enemy  to  all  such  as  contradict  the  character  of  apostolic  precepts,  as  a 
child  jealous  of  his  father's  honour.    And  truly,  I  am  bound  by  the  command- 
ment of  God  to  do  no  less.    For  apostolic  precepts  neither  are  nor  can  be 
other  than  consonant  and  conformed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  master  and  lord  of  the  apostles,  and  whose  type 
and  person  the  lord  pope  seemeth  especially  to  bear  in  the  hiei-archy  of  the 
church  :  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  saith,  "  Whosoever  is  not  with  me,  the  same 
is  against  me ;"  therefore,  the  most  divine  sanctity  of  the  apostolic  see  neither 
is  nor  can  be  against  him.    To  apply  this:    the  character  of  the  present 
letter  is  not  consonant  to  apostolic  sanctity,  but  utterly  dissonant  and  at 
variance  with  the  same.     First,  for  that  the  clause  "  non  obstante,"  which 
comes  over  and  over  again  in  this  and  many  other  of  your  letters,  introduced 
upon  no  necessity  of  any  natural  law  to  be  observed,  must  be  an  endless  source 
of  uncertainty,  boldness,  licentiousness,  impudency,  lying,  and  deceiving,  and 
of  mutual  mistrust  between  man  and  man  ;  and  not  only  of  these,  but  also  of 
innumerable  other  mischiefs  which  follow  upon  the  same ;  unsettling  and  dis- 
turbing the  purity  of  the  christian  religion,  as  also  the  public  tranquillity  of 
society.    Moreover,  next  after  the  sin  of  Lucifer,  which  shall  be  in  the  latter 
time,  (to  wit,  of  Antichrist,  that  "  son  of  perdition,  whom  the  Lord  will  destroy 
with  the  breath  of  his  mouth"),  there  is  not,  nor  can  be,  any  kind  of  sin  so  re- 
pugnant and  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  to  holy  Scripture,  and 
so  hateful,  detestable,  and  abominable  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  as  to 
destroy  and  kill  men's  souls,  by  defrauding  them  of  the  benefit  of  the  pastoral 
office  and  ministry.    And  yet  it  is  plain,  by  most  evident  testimonies  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  those  persons  are  guilty  of  this  sin,  who,  being  invested  with  the  charge 
of  the  pastoral  ministry,  secure  to  themselves  the  stipend  of  the  pastoral  office  and 
ministry  from  the  milk  and  wool  of  the  sheep  of  Christ,  who  are  to  be  quickened 
and  saved  by  their  means,  and  yet  do  not  discharge  its  duties ;  for  the  mere  non- 
administration  of  the  pastoral  ministry  is,  by  the  testimony  of  the  Scripture, 
equivalent  to  the  slaughter  and  destruction  of  the  sheep.1    Two  enormous  evils 
are  in  this  way  committed,  which  (although  after  a  differing  way)  far  exceed 
all  other  kind  of  wickedness,  for  that  they  are  directly  contrary  to  two  things 
which  (although  not  equally  or  similarly)  are,  and  are  said  to  be,  most  excel- 
lent; for  "  pessimum  est,  quod  optimo  contrarium,"  i.e.  "  that  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  best  is  the  worst."    As  much  then  as  lieth  in  the  said  offenders, 
they  sin,  in  one  respect,  directly  against  the  Deity,  who  of  himself  is  essentially 
and  supernaturally  most  excellent ;  in  another,  against  the  image  and  likeness 
of  God  in  man,  which,  as  produced  by  the  gracious  participation  of  the  divine  ray, 
is  essentially  and  naturally  most  excellent.    And  because,  as  in  things  that  are 
good  the  cause  of  good  is  better  than  its  effect,  so  again  in  evil  things  the  cause 
of  evil  is  worse  than  its  effect ;  hereby  it  is  manifest,  that  the  introducers  into 
the  church  of  God  of  such  wicked  destroyers  of  God's  image  and  likeness  in 
the  sheep  of  Christ  are  worse  than  the  worst  of  those  destroyers,  and  approxi- 
mate nearer  than  they  to  Lucifer  and  Antichrist,  and  are  so  much  the  more 
pre-eminent  in  this  gradation  of  wickedness,  for  that  they  in  consequence  ot 
their  larger  and  more  god-like  power,  given  them  for  edification  not  for 
destruction,  were  the  more  bound  to  exclude  and  extirpate  such  wicked 
destroyers  out  of  the  church  of  God. 

(1)  Ezek.  xxxiv. — Ed. 


1HE   H>PK\5   GREAT   FURY   AND  RAGE. 


It  is  impossibk°,  therefore,  that  the  most  holy  apostolic  see,  to  whom  by  the  Hemy 
most  holy  Lord  Jesus  Christ  all  power  hath  been  committed  for  edification  LIL 

not  for  destruction,  can  command,  bid,  or  in  any  way  attempt  any  thing  tending  A  ^ 

t  nvard  so  great  wickedness,  so  odious,  detestable,  and  abominable  to  the  Lord  2253' 
Jesus  Christ,  and  also  so  pernicious  to  mankind.    For  this  should  he  a  great 


waste,  corruption,  and  abuse  of  his  most  holy  and  plenary  power,  and  an  utter  Power 
separation  of  him  from  the  glorious  throne  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  SinStera 
co-assessor  with  the  two  aforesaid  princes  of  darkness  in  the  chair  of  pesti-  to  ediiica- 
ience  amid  the  pains  of  hell.    Neither  can  any  man  who  is  subject  and  faithful  „°tDt^; 
to  the  said  see,  and  not  cut  off  by  schism  from  the  body  of  Christ  and  from  struction. 
the  said  holy  see,  with  a  sincere  and  unspotted  conscience  obey  such  instruc-  Twoprin- 
tions  and  precepts,  or  favour  such  attempts  as  these,  from  whatever  quarter  ciPal 
emanating,  yea,  though  it  were  from  the  highest  archangels,  but  rather  ought  of  of 'dark- 
necessity  with  all  their  might  to  withstand  and  rebel  against  the  same.    Where-  ness,  Lu- 
fore,  my  reverend  lord,  upon  my  bounden  duty  of  obedience  and  fidelity  ^netrian(i 
which  I  owe  to  both  the  parents  1  of  the  most  holy  apostolic  see,  and  for  the  christ. 
love  of  union  with  her  in  the  body  of  Christ,  I  must  regard  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  your  aforesaid  letter  as  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observ- 
ance, and  I  hereby  refuse  and  utterly  resist  them  ;  and  especially  because  they 
tend  (as  is  before  touched)  to  such  manifest  wickedness,  so  abominable  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  repugnant  to  the  holiness  of  the  apostolic  see,  and  so 
contrary  to  the  one  only  catholic  faith.    Neither  for  this  cause  can  your  dis- 
cretion take  any  harsh  step  toward  me,  because  all  my  doing  and  gainsaying  m 
this  matter  is  no  resistance  nor  rebellion,  but  a  filial  honour  due  by  the  divine 
precept  both  to  my  Father  and  to  you.2   Briefly  recapitulating,  therefore,  I  assei  t 
that  the  sanctity  of  the  apostolic  see  cannot  do  any  thing  but  to  edification,  and 
nothing  at  all  to  destruction  :  for  this  is  the  fulness  of  power,  to  be  able  to 
do  all  things  to  edification.    But  these  provisions  (as  they  are  called)  be  not  to 
edification,  but  to  most  manifest  destruction.    The  blessed  apostolie  see,  there- 
fore, neither  can  nor  ought  to  attempt  any  such  thing,  because  flesh  and  blood, 
which  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  hath  revealed  the  same,  and  not 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  is  in  heaven.3 

Then  followeth  it  in  the  story  both  of  Matthew  Paris,  and  of 
Florilegus,  that  when  this  epistle  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pope, 
he,  fuming  and  fretting  with  anger  and  indignation,  answered  with  a 
fierce  look  and  proud  mind,  saying,  "  What  frantic  old  dotard  is 
this,  who  so  boldly  and  rashly  judgeth  of  my  doings  ?    By  St.  well 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  were  it  not  for  our  innate  generosity  and  good  J^er 
nature,  I  would  throw  him  into  such  confusion,  as  should  make  him  p°Pe- 
a  bye-word,  an  astonishment,  an  example,  and  a  prodigy  to  all  the 
world.    For  is  not  the  king  of  England  our  vassal  ?  nay,  more,  our 
manciple"*  (to  use  the  very  words  of  mine  author),  "who  only  needs 
a  nod  from  us,  to  imprison  him  and  put  him  to  utter  disgrace  ?" 
When  the  pope,  in  his  great  fury  and  rage,  had  uttered  this  amongst 
his  brethren  the  cardinals,  who  were  scarcely  able  to  appease  the 
furious  violence  of  the  pope,  with  mild  moderation  of  words  they 
said  unto  him,  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  proceed  against  the 
bishop  in  a  rigorous  manner.    "  For,"  said  they,  "  to  confess  the 
truth  to  your  holiness,  it  is  but  very  truth  that  he  affirmeth.  We 
cannot  condemn  him.    He  is  a  catholic  man,  yea,  and  a  most 
holy  man ;  more  religious  and  more  holy  than  ourselves  ;  a  man  of  Giles,  a 
a  more  excellent  spirit  and  more  excellent  life ;  so  that  it  is  believed  SSmfith 
he  has  not  his  superior  or  even  his  equal  among  all  the  prelates. 
Both  the  French  and  English  clergy  are  well  aware  of  this,  neither  the  pope. 

1,1)  He  raeaneth  either  Christ  and  the  church,  or  Peter  and  Paul. 

(2)  That  is,  both  to  Christ  and  his  church. 

(3)  M.  Paris,  edit.  Lond.  1640,  p.  870. 

(4)  "Manoipium."    M.Paris. — Ed. 
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Henry  would  it  be  of  any  avail  for  us  to  contradict  it.    The  statements, 
moreover,  of  this  his  epistle  perhaps  are  known  by  many  to  be  true, 


A-  D.  and?  Were  he  to  be  harshly  treated,  might  stir  up  many  against  us  :  for 
1253,  he  hath  the  name  of  being  a  great  philosopher,  and  is  singularly 
seen  both  in  Latin  and  Greek  learning,  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
justice,  a  reader  of  divinity  in  the  schools,  a  preacher  amongst  the 
people,  a  lover  of  chastity,  and  a  persecutor  of  simony."  These 
Appendix,  words  spake  Giles,  a  Spanish  cardinal,  and  others  besides,  moved  by 
their  own  conscience  to  speak.    And  this  counsel  they  gave  to  the 
pope,  that  he  should  dissemble  and  wink  at  these  things,  as  one  not 
seeing  or  regarding  them,  lest  otherwise  perhaps  some  tumult  might 
rise  and  spring  thereupon  ;  especially  seeing  there  was  a  manifest  con- 
viction among  all  men,  that  at  last  there  must  needs  come  a  defection 
and  secession  from  the  church  of  Rome.1 
The  godly     Not  long  after  this,  the  canicular  days  being  past,2  this  reverend 
Gros?-     and  g°dly  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  lying  at  his  manor  place  at 
bislck-  Buckden,  fell  grievously  sick.    Whereupon,  he  sent  for  a  certain 
Bess.      friar  of  the  Preaching  order,  named  Master  John  of  St.  Giles,"  a  man 
expert  and  cunning  both  in  physic  and  divinity,  partly  to  receive  of 
him  some  comfort  of  his  body,  and  partly  to  confer  with  him  in 
Appendix  spiritual  matters.    One  day,  the  bishop  conferring  with  the  aforesaid 
Master  John,  and  reciting  to  him  the  doings  and  proceedings  of  the 
pope,  did  grievously  rebuke  and  reprehend  his  fellows,  the  Preaching 
friars,  not  sparing  either  the  other  order  of  the  Minorites;  that, 
whereas  their  orders  were  planted  in  wilful  poverty,  viz.  poverty  of 
spirit,  on  purpose  that  they  might  with  the  more  freedom  carp  at  and 
reprove  the  vices  of  the  mighty,  and  not  flatter  or  spare  them,  but 
severely  censure  and  gravely  reprehend  the  same  ;  the  said  friars, 
contrary  to  their  profession,  did  not  boldly  cry  out  and  inveigh 
against  the  abuses  of  their  superiors  and  men  of  power,  nor  did 
uncover  or  detect  their  faults  and  wickedness ;  and  "  therefore," 
said  the  bishop,  "  I  judge  you  to  be  no  better  than  manifest  heretics." 
"  For  what  is  heresy  ?"  added  the  bishop,  demanding  of  Master  John 
that  he  should  give  him  the  true  definition  thereof.     Whereat  when 
Appendix,  the  friar  did  stay  and  pause,  not  remembering  any  approved  definition 
of  that  matter,  the  bishop  thereupon  inferreth,  giving  a  definition 
Definition  in  Latin  by  a  faithful  interpretation  of  the  Greek  :  "  Hseresis  est 
ofneresy.  sen^en^a  humano  sensu  electa,  scripturse  sacrse  contraria,  palam 
edocta,  pertinaciter  defensa:  hseresis  enim  Greece,  electio  est  Latine." 
"  Heresy  is  a  sentence  taken  and  chosen  of  man's  own  brain,  contrary  to 
holy  Scripture,  openly  maintained,  and  stiffly  defended."     And  this 
definition  given,  consequently  he  inferred  (sharply  reprehending  the 
prelates,  but  especially  those  of  Rome,  who  committed  the  charge  of 
souls  unto  their  kinsfolks,  being  both  in  age  unqualified,  and  in 
learning  insufficient)  thus : — "To  give,"  saith  he,  "  the  charge  of  souls 
unto  a  boy,  is  a  sentence  of  a  certain  prelate  chosen  and  taken  of  the 
man's  own  head,  only  for  some  carnal  and  earthly  respect ;  and  also 
it  is  contrary  to  holy  Scripture,  which  forbiddeth  any  such  to  be 
made  shepherds,  as  are  not  able  to  drive  away  the  wolves;  it 
is  also  openly  maintained,  because  an  instrument  commanding  the 

(1)  M.  Paris,  p.  872.— Ed.  (a)  See  supra,  p.  373.— Ed. 

(2)  "  Canicular  days,"  the  dog  days.    M.  Paris,  p.  874.— Ed. 
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same,  sealed  with  wax,  01  imbulled  with  lead,  is  openly  produced  ;  Henry 
and  finally,  it  is  stiffly  defended,  for  if  any  man  shall  presume 


to  withstand  the  same,  he  is  suspended  and   excommunicated,  A.  D. 
and  a  holy  war  proclaimed  against  him.     Now  that  person  to  1253- 
whom  the  entire  definition  of  a  heretic  doth  apply,  he  certainly  is 
a  heretic.    But  every  faithful  christian  man  ought  to  set  himself 
against  a  heretic  as  much  as  he  may.     Wherefore,  he  that  can  resist 
him  and  doth  not,  he  sinneth,  and  seemeth  to  be  a  favourer  of  such, 
according  to  the  saying  of  Gregory  ;  '  He  is  not  without  conscience  Saying  of 
of  secret  partnership,  who  forbeareth  to  resist  open  iniquity.'1    But  Gregory- 
the  friars,  both  the  Minorites  and  Preachers,  are  specially  bound  jpJZa* 
to  withstand  such,  seeing  both  of  them  have  the  gift  of  preaching 
committed  to  them  by  their  office,  and  are  more  at  liberty  to  do  it  by 
reason  of  their  poverty  ;  and  therefore  they  do  not  only  offend  in 
not  resisting  such,  but  also  are  to  be  counted  maintainers  of  the  same, 
according  to  the  saying  of  the  apostle  to  the  Romans,  *  Not  only 
they  which  commit  such  things,  but  also  they  that  consent,  are  worthy 
of  death.'    Wherefore  it  may  be  concluded,  that  as  well  the  pope,  The  pope 
unless  he  cease  from  this  vice,  as  also  the  said  friars,  unless  they  show  EsSydof 
themselves  more  earnest  and  studious  in  repelling  the  same,  are  alike 
worthy  of  death,  I  mean,  eternal  death.    Nay,  the  Decretum  itself 
saith,  *  That  upon  such  a  vice  as  this  of  heresy,  the  pope  himself 
both  may  and  ought  to  be  accused.'  "a 

After  this,  because  the  nights  were  getting  longer,  and  that  the 
bishop  felt  his  weakness  and  infirmity  to  grow  upon  him,  the  third 
night  before  the  feast  of  St.  Dionisius  he  willed  certain  of  his  clergy 
to  be  called  to  him,  thereby  to  be  refreshed  with  some  conference  or 
communication.  Unto  whom  the  bishop,  mourning  and  lamenting 
for  the  loss  of  souls  through  the  avarice  of  the  pope's  court,  sighing, 
said  on  this  wise,  as  by  certain  aphorisms. 

Certain  Aphorisms  or  Articles  of  Robert  Grosthead  against  the 
Bishop  of  Rome. 

1.  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  win  souls ;  ergo,  he  that  feareth  not  to 
destroy  souls,  may  he  not  justly  he  called  Antichrist? 

2.  The  Lord  created  the  universe  in  six  days,  but  in  restoring  lost  man  he 
laboured  more  than  thirty  years  ;  is  not  therefore  a  destroyer  of  souls  justly  to 
be  counted  the  enemy  of  God,  and  Antichrist? 

3.  The  pope  is  not  ashamed  impudently  to  disannul,  by  the  obstacle  "  non  The  pope 
obstante,"  privileges  granted  by  the  holy  Roman  pontiffs,  his  predecessors  ;  ^c^ssed 
which  is  not  done  without  their  manifest  injury  and  prejudice,  for  in  so  doing  wicked 
he  doth  reject  and  destroy  that  which  so  many  great  and  holy  men  had  builded  clause, 
before.    And  what  a  contemner,  then,  must  he  be  of  the  saints  !  but  he  that  '^ntl  °b* 
contemneth  shall  justly  be  contemned,  according  to  the  saying  of  Isaiah,  see 

"  Woe  to  thee  who  despisest,  shalt  not  thou  thyself  be  despised?"    Who,  in  Append%x- 
time  to  come,  will  respect  privileges  of  his  granting  ? 

4.  The  pope,  indeed,  in  answer  to  this  defendeth  his  error  by  saying,  "  No  And  foi 
one  hath  power  over  his  equal :  therefore,  no  former  pope  can  bind  me,  who  ?rr°gat- 
am  a  pope  as  well  as  he."    To  which  I  reply,  "  It  does  not  appear  tome,  that  than  his 
he  who  is  yet  sailing  on  the  perilous  sea  of  this  world  and  he  who  is  arrived  due;  a"d 
safe  in  the  haven  are  equals ;  for  grant  that  some  particular  pope  is  saved  (far  be  noTtcfbe 
it  from  us  to  say  the  contrary) ;  yet  our  Saviour  saith,  "  He  that  is  least  in  the  equal,  but 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  John  the  Baptist,  a  greater  than  whom  did  j^6™^*0 

(1)  Decreti  Dist.  83,  cap.  3  :  Dist.  86,  cap.  3  :  Causa  23,  Quest.  3,  cap.  8.— E».  cessors. 

(2)  Decreti,  Dist.  40,  cap.  6.— En. 
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Henry    never  arise  among  those  born  of  women."    Is  not  therefore  the  said  pope,  as 
IIL     a  giver  and  confirmer  of  privileges,  greater  than  the  living  pope  ?  truly,  me- 
^  -q     thinks,  he  is  greater,  and  therefore  hath  power  over  his  inferior ;  who,  conse- 
1253*    (luent^y'  ougnt  not  to  despise  his  predecessors. 

 1-     5.  Doth  not  the  pope,  speaking  of  most  of  his  predecessors,  say,  "  Such  or 

Accused  such  an  one,  our  predecessor,  of  pious  memory;"  and  frequently,  "We,  folio  w- 
ingThe "  mS  m  tne  stePs  of  our  holy  predecessor  ?"  and  why  then  do  later  popes  destroy 
acts  of  his  the  foundations  which  their  predecessors  had  laid? 

soT$eCeS~  ®"  ^any  aP°stolic  men  have  afterward  confirmed  a  particular  privilege 
The' pope  piously  granted  by  their  predecessors:  and  are  not,  then,  many  bishops  who 
alive  is  are  already  saved  by  the  grace  of  God  to  be  counted  greater  and  better  than 
iohSpre-  one  who  i.s  yet  militant? 

decessors,  7.  Again,  our  ancient  apostolic  fathers  take  the  precedency  of  others  who 
has^oau-  are  SUDse(luent  iQ  time,  and  those  whom  the  estimation  of  antiquity  doth  extol 
thority  to  we  are  bound  to  esteem  venerable.  This  principle  the  holy  Benedict,  a  man 
infringe  himself  replete  with  the  spirit  of  the  saints  and  venerable  for  his  virtue,  had 
vifege^?"  resPect  to  in  his  rule,  wherein  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  first  acceders, 
Men  more  whatever  they  were,  before  others  who  might  afterwards  become  members  of 
fn  time  soc^ety>  now  worthy  soever  they  might  be,  and  direct eth  that  the  former 

ought  to  should  have  precedence  and  veneration.  Whence,  therefore,  cometh  this 
be  had  in  intolerable  rashness  of  revoking  and  cancelling  the  privileges  granted  by  many 
verence.    ancient  saints  ? 

see         8.  Moreover,  though  many  other  popes  have  afflicted  the  church,  yet  this 
Appendix.  p0pe  jiat|i  more  grievously  enslaved  it  than  others,  and  hath  multiplied  the 
The  pope  inconveniences  :  for  example  ;  the  Caursini  are  notorious  usurers  ;  and  our  holy 
accused  of  fathers  and  doctors,  whom  we  have  ourselves  seen  and  heard  (namely,  the 
ing  usuiy^  learned  Master  Fulco,1  the  famous  preacher  in  France ;  also  Eustace,  abbot  of 
Flay,  of  the  Cistercian  order ;  Master  Jacobus  de  Viteri ;  Master  Stephen, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  in  exile;  and  Master  Robert  de  Curcon),  expelled 
them  by  their  remonstrances  from  the  parts  of  France :  but  the  present  pope 
hath  brought  them  into  England,  where  the  pest  was  before  unknown,  and 
there  protected  them ;  and  if  any  one  presume  to  open  his  mouth  against  them, 
he  immediately  becomes  obnoxious  to  trouble  and  damage,  witness  Roger, 
late  bishop  of  London.2 
Against       9.  Every  body  knows,  that  usury  is  counted  a  detestable  thing  in  both  the 
usury.     Testaments,  and  is  forbidden  of  God.    But  now  the  pope's  usurers  or  exchangers, 
to  the  disgust  even  of  the  Jews,  are  openly  allowed  to  exercise  their  usury  in 
London  to  the  great  damage  and  oppression  of  all  ecclesiastics,  but  especially 
the  religious,  compelling  the  needy  to  tell  falsehoods  and  to  put  their  signature 
to  lying  documents,  which  is  no  less  than  to  commit  idolatry  by  renouncing 
The        truth,  that  is,  God  himself.    For  instance,  I  borrow  one  hundred  marks3  for  a 
"acdceof  year  ^or  one  nun(^re<^  Pounds  ;  and  I  am  compelled  to  draw  and  sign  a  writing 
usurer's.0  m  which  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  borrowed  and  received  one  hundred  pounds 
The        to  be  repaid  at  the  year's  end  :  but  if  it  shall  chance  me  within  a  month  after,  or 
pope's      a  few  days  only,  to  acquire  the  principal,  and  I  wish  to  repay  it  to  the  pope's 
worse"    usurer,  he  will,  nevertheless,  accept  nothing  short  of  his  full  hundred  pounds ; 
than  the   which  outrageous  usury  is  far  worse  than  the  Jewish ;  for  whenever  you  bring 
Jews.       the  principal  to  a  Jew,  he  will  kindly  take  it,  requiring  only  such  interest  with 
Crafty      it,  as  is  proportioned  to  the  time  you  have  had  his  money, 
of  Dthety  Moreover,  we  have  known  the  pope  instruct  and  command  the  friars 

pope  to  Preachers  and  Minorites  to  inquire  diligently  after  dying  persons,  and  to  go  to 
get  mo-  them  and  use  every  means  to  persuade  them  to  make  their  wills  for  the  benefit 
ney'  and  relief  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  so  that  when  they  recover,  they  may  wring  some- 
Men,  thing  from  them  for  a  dispensation,  or  if  they  die,  they  may  receive  or  force  it 
t'hfHoly  frorn  their  executors. 

Land.soid  11.  He  also  sells  men  that  have  taken  the  cross  to  laymen,4  just  as  formerly 
like^hee7  sneeP  anc^  oxen  were  s0^  *n  tne  temple.  We  have  actually  seen,  too,  an  instru- 
bytheeeP  ment  of  his  in  which  it  was  inserted,  that  they  who  devised  money  for  the 
P°pe._  benefit  and  relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  or  took  the  cross,  should  receive  indulgence 
siorfof     proportioned  to  the  sum  they  gave. 

sins  sold      12.  Over  and  besides  all  this,  the  pope  in  many  of  his  letters  hath  com- 
for  mo- 
ney (1)  gee  mention  made  of  this  Fulco,  supr&,  p.  318.  (2)  See  Appendix. 

(3)  A  mark  was  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence.— Ed.  (4)  See  Appendix. 
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manded  prelates  to  provide  in  some  ecclesiastical  benefice,  such  as  the  party  Henry 
himself  should  choose  to  accept,  some  alien,  though  absent,  and  wholly  dis-  In- 

qualified  as  being  both  illiterate  and  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  parishion-  *  ^ 

6rs,  and  therefore  unable  to  preach,  or  to  hear  confessions,  or  so  much  as  Keep  j^W 
residence  to  refresh  the  poor  and  harbour  travellers. 


13.  We  also  know  that  the  pope  actually  wrote  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  ?he  i.'°pe 
to  provide  in  some  competent  benefice  one  John  de  Camezana,  whom  he  had  tochujch- 
never  seen.  Shortly  after,  provision  was  made  for  the  party  in  a  rectory  wortli  es  in  his 
upwards  of  forty  marks  by  the  year :  but  he,  not  being  therewith  contented,  jl^reser- 
complained  to  the  pope,  who  writing  to  the  aforesaid  abbot  commanded  him  to  vations. 
provide  better  for  the  aforesaid  clerk,  reserving  to  himself,  however,  the  ^lso^ot 
presentation  to  the  first  benefice.  \f  A"_l 

14.  Again,  not  many  days  after,  there  came  to  the  abbey  two  despicable  ban's, 
fellows  bringing  with  them  letters  from  the  pope,  in  the  tenour  whereof  the  JccufeT6 
abbot  was  commanded,  incontinently  upon  the  sight  thereof  to  give  "  these  0f  violent 
noble  persons  "  ten  marks  in  hand,  without  demur,  for  the  expedition  and  extortion, 
despatch  of  their  business ;  and  the  men  blustered  and  threatened  him  so,  that 

he  was  fain  to  make  up  the  matter  with  them  as  well  as  he  could. 

15.  Again,  of  those  holy  and  learned  men,  who  for  the  better  serving  and  Of  trou- 
imitation  of  God  had  left  the  world  by  a  course  which  was  never  to  be  retraced,  JjJ^JS  a"d 
the  pope  appointeth  his  tolners,1  to  cajole  men  out  of  their  money ;  which  ing  leam- 
charge  sore  against  their  wills  they  undertake,  only  lest  they  should  seem  dis-  ed  men  of 
obedient;  and  thus  they  become  more  worldly  than  ever  they  were,  and  their  tUaityin~ 
homely  chimmers  and  scapillers  prove  a  complete  imposture,2  while  under  the  with  his 
garb  of  poverty  there  lurketh  the  spirit  of  pride  and  elation.    Again,  whereas  ^£°ral 
a  legate  ought  never  to  come  into  England  unless  the  king  himself  desire  it,  the  see 
pope  evadeth  this  by  a  quirk,  and  sendeth  many  legates,  not  robed  indeed  in  APPendix- 
purple,  but  armed  with  mighty  powers;  neither  would  it  be  difficult  to  produce 

an  instance,  nay,  so  frequently  do  these  concealed  emissaries  come,  and  so 
numerous  are  they,  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  hear  their  names  recited. 

16.  Lastly  (what  is  quite  a  novelty3),  the  pope,  for  some  worldly  respect,  will  The  pope 
grant  a  man  a  bishopric  without  his  ever  being  consecrated,  but  only  an  elect  ?c°u®]d 
from  year  to  year ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  he  is  to  have  the  milk  and  fui  dis- 
wool  of  the  sheep,  not  driving  away  the  wolves,  but  only  receiving  the  stated  pensa- 
revenues  of  the  bishopric.  tions. 

And  when  this  godly  bishop  had  thus  expressed  his  detestation  of 
such  practices,  and  of  many  other  enormities  which  prevailed  in  the 
court  of  Rome  ;  as,  all  kinds  of  avarice,  usury,  simony,  and  extor- 
tion, all  kinds  of  filthiness,  fleshly  lust,  gluttony,  and  sumptuous 
apparel ;  insomuch  that  the  proverb  concerning  the  said  court  is  truly 
verified —  .  **. 

Appendix. 

1  Ejus  avaritise  totus  non  sufficit  orbis, 
Ejus  luxuriae  meretrix  non  sufficit  omnis  ; ' 

'  All  the  world  cannot  suffice,  their  greedy  covetous  mind, 
Nor  all  the  drabs  and  naughty  packs,  their  filthy  lusting  kind ;' — 

afterwards  he  went  about  further  to  prosecute,  how  the  aforesaid  court, 
opening  its  jaws  so  wide,  that  the  flood  of  Jordan  might  run  into  its 
mouth,  aspired  to  usurp  the  goods  of  them  that  died  intestate,  and 
legacies  bequeathed  without  due  form  of  law  ;  and  how,  in  order 
that  they  might  practise  this  with  the  greater  freedom,  they  would 
associate  the  king  as  sharer  and  partaker  with  them  in  their  rapine. 
"  Neither,"  saith  he,  "  shall  the  church  ever  be  delivered  from  this 

(1)  "  Telonaiios,"  M.  Paris,  collectors  — Ed. 

(2)  "  Tragulorum  vilitas  mentitur."    "Chimmers  and  Scapillers."    "  Simarre"  in  French  is  r» 
long  gown  or  robe.    A  "  scapulary"  was  a  friar's  vest,  part  of  which  covered  the  shoulders. — E» 

(3)  Alluding  to  Ethelmar,  elect  of  Winchester,  the  king's  half-brother.— Ed. 
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Henry  Egyptian  servitude,  but  with  the  edge  of  the  bloody  sword.  Albeit,' 
 _  saith  he,  "  these  be  as  yet  but  light  matters  ;  yet,  shortly,  within  the 

A.  D.  next  three  years,  more  grievous  things  than  these  shall  come  to  pass." 

1253-  At  the  end  of  this  his  prophetic  speech,  which  he  scarcely  could 
Rober~t°f  U^er  f°r  s*gmn&>  sobbing,  and  weeping,  his  tongue  faltered,  and  his 
Grost-  breath  began  to  fail,  and  so,  the  organ  of  his  voice  being  stopped,  he 
Sop  of  lnade  an  end  both  of  his  speech  and  life.1 

Lincoln.      And,  forasmuch  as  mention  hath  been  made  before  of  the  insa- 
tiable avarice  of  the  pcpe's  court  by  his  inordinate  provisions  and 
reservations,  it  is  testified  by  Matthew  Paris,  that  the  aforesaid 
Robert  Grosthead,  being  bishop  of  Lincoln,  caused  to  be  viewed  and 
considered  diligently  by  his  clerks,  what  the  revenues  of  foreigners 
and  strangers  within  England,  set  in  by  the  pope,  came  to  by  the 
year;  and  it  was  found  and  evidently  tried,  that  this  pope  now 
present,  Innocent  IV.,  did  impoverish  the  universal  church  through- 
ylariythe  out  Christendom  more  than  all  his  predecessors  from  the  time  the 
revenues  pope  first  began,  so  that  the  revenues  of  foreigners  and  clerks,  placed 
clerks    '  by  him  here  in  England,  mounted  unto  the  sum  of  threescore  and  ten 
Enjiand  thousand  marks  and  above,  whereas  the  mere  revenues  of  the  crown 
came  to.  came  not  to  a  third  of  that  sum.2 

Of  this  Robert  Grosthead  writeth  Oestrensis  (lib.  vii.),  that  partly 
for  that  it  grieved  him  to  see  the  intolerable  exactions  of  the  pope  in 
this  realm  ;  and,  partly,  because  he  refused  to  admit  a  certain  young 
nephew  of  the  pope  to  be  canon  of  his  church  (as  hath  been  before 
recited),  he,  therefore,  writing  unto  the  pope,  and  signifying  that  he 
could  not  admit  any  such  persons  into  his  church,  who  neither  knew 
themselves,  nor  the  tongue  of  the  people,  nor  the  charges  committed 
unto  them,  was  called  up  to  Rome,  and  there  excommunicated ;  who, 
The  pope  then  appealing  from  the  pope,  shortly  after  departed,  a.d.  1253.  It 
with  the  chanced,  within  two  years  after  his  deaease,  that  the  said  pope  Inno- 
Grolt?    cen^  being  asleep,  a  certain  bishop,  apparelled  bishop-like,  appeared 
bSho  of  un^°  ^U1C1>  anc^  spiking  him  with  his  staff  on  the  left  side,  said, 
Lmcohi0   "  Surge  miser,  veni  in  judicium  :"  that  is,  "  Rise,  wretch  !  and  come 
to  thy  judgment."    The  next  day,  the  pope  was  found  amazed,  as  a 
man  stricken  on  the  side  with  the  stroke  of  a  staff.    This  Robert, 
though  he  was  greatly  commended  for  his  sanctity  and  (as  Cestrensis 
saith)  for  his  miracles,  yet  was  he  not  permitted  in  the  court  of  Rome 
to  be  inscribed  in  the  catalogue  of  saints.    And  thus  much  out  of 
Cestrensis  concerning  this  matter. 

Matthew  Paris,  and  the  author  of  Flores  Historiarum,  prosecuting 
this  story  more  at  large,  add  this  unto  it,  and  say  that  pope  Inno- 
A.D.1254  cent  the  year  following  (which  was  a.d.  1254),  being  passing 
angry,  contrary  to  the  mind  of  his  brethren  the  cardinals  willed  to 
have  the  bones  of  this  bishop  of  Lincoln  cast  out  of  the  church, 
and,  to  bring  him  into  disgrace  with  the  people,  that  he  should  be 
counted  an  ethnic,  a  rebel,  and  a  disobedient  person,  throughout 
the  whole  world ;  and  thereupon  caused  he  a  letter  to  that  effect  to 
be  written  and  transmitted  to  the  king  of  England,  knowing  that  the 
king  would  gladly  serve  him  therein,  to  have  the  spoil  of  the  bishop 


(1)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  [pp.  874— 876.- Ed.] 


(2)  Id.  p.  85S,  ad  aim.  1252.— Ed. 
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and  of  his  church.    But,  in  the  night  following,  the  said  bishop  of  Henry 
Lincoln  appeared  unto  him  arrayed  in  his  pontificalibus,1  and  ap-  In' 
proaching  him  as  he  lay  restless  on  his  bed  spake  to  him  with  a  A.D. 
severe  countenance,  stern  look,  and  terrible  voice,  at  the  same  time  1254- 
striking  him  a  violent  blow  on  the  side  with  the  point  of  his  pastoral 
staff,  and  thus  said,  ie  Sinibald,  thou  most  wretched  pope  !   hast  The 
thou  purposed  to  cast  my  bones  out  of  the  church  to  the  shame  of  Sew  and 
me  and  of  the  church  of  Lincoln  ?    Whence  could  such  rashness  "Jj? 
come  into  thy  head  ?    It  were  more  meet  for  thee,  advanced  and  Grost- 
honoured  by  God  as  thou  art,  to  make  much  of  the  zealous  servants  Sop  of 
of  God,  although  departed.    The  Lord,  however,  will  not  suffer  Lincoln- 
thee  henceforth  to  have  any  power  over  me.    I  wrote  unto  thee  in 
the  spirit  of  humility  and  love,  that  thou  shouldst  correct  thy  mani- 
fold errors ;  but  thou,  with  a  proud  eye  and  disdainful  heart,  hast 
despised  my  wholesome  admonitions.    Woe  to  thee  that  despisest, 
shalt  not  thou  also  be  despised  ?" 

And  so,  bishop  Robert  retiring  left  the  pope  half  dead,  groaning 
with  the  anguish  of  the  wound  which  (as  was  said)  he  had  received 
in  his  side,  which  was  just  as  if  he  had  been  pierced  with  a  lance, 
and  sighing  and  crying  out  lamentably.    The  gentlemen  of  his  bed- 
chamber, hearing  these  things,  asked  him  in  astonishment  what  all 
this  meant.    He  replied  with  groans  and  sighs,  "  The  terrors  of  the  The  pope 
night  have  much  disturbed  me,  and  I  shall  never  recover,  so  as  to  be  ed?nhis 
myself  again.   Oh  !  my  side,  how  it  pains  me !    I  have  been-  struck  mind- 
with  a  lance  by  a  spirit."    Neither  did  the  pope  eat  or  drink  all  that 
day,  pretending  to  be  ill  of  a  high  fever.    And  yet,  even  so,  the 
wrath  and  vengeance  of  God  had  not  done  with  him.    For  after  Gods  re- 
this,  the  pope  not  regarding  these  wholesome  admonitions  given  to  popTin" 
him  by  God  through  his  servant,  but  giving  his  mind  wholly nocent- 
unto  military  and  secular  affairs,  yet,  with  all  his  labours,  counsels, 
and  expenses  bestowed  upon  them,  never  prospered  after  that  day  in 
what  he  went  about ;  for  the  pope  at  that  time  having  war  with  the  The 
Apulians,  his  army  fighting  under  the  command  of  the  pope's  nephew  army  van- 
was  routed,  and  to  the  number  of  four  thousand  slain,  including  their  ^dcon- 
commander;  whose  lamentable  slaughter  all  the  country  of  the  Romans  founded, 
did  much  bewail.     The  pope,  afterwards,  directeth  his  journey 
towards  Naples,  although  sorely  pained  in  his  side,  like  a  man  sick 
of  a  pleurisy,  or  rather  smitten  with  a  spear ;  neither  could  cardinal 
Albus,  his  physician,  relieve  him  ;  "  for  Robert  of  Lincoln,"  saith  the  App%dix. 
story,  "  did  not  spare  Sinibald  of  Genoa  ;  who,  for  that  he  would  not 
hear  the  other's  gentle  reproofs  being  alive,  did  feel  his  stripes  when 
he  was  dead  ;  so  that  he  never  after  that  enjoyed  one  good  day  or 
night."    And  so  continued  he  until  his  death,  which  shortly  after  Death 
ensued,  he  being  at  Naples,  a.d.  1255,  or  as  Nicholas  Trivet  ^^cent 
recordeth,  1254.    And  thus  have  ye  the  whole  discourse  between  iv. 
Robert  Grosthead  and  pope  Innocent.2 

In  this  story  is  to  be  noted,  gentle  reader,  that  although  in 
Cestrensis,  Matthew  Paris,  and  Flores  Historiarum,  it  is  expressly 


(1)  Ex  Matth.  Paris,  [p.  883.]  Ex  Flor  Hist. 

(2)  The  foregoing  account  of  bishop  Grosthead  has  been  collated  with  the  original  in  M.  Paris, 
and  considerably  revised  and  corrected.— Ed. 
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Henry  testified  and  reported,  that  the  pope  was  smitten  with  the  staff  of 
Robert,  the  aforesaid  bishop  of  Lincoln,  yet  thou  must  wisely 


A-D-  understand,   that,  howsoever  God's  hand  dealeth  here   in  this 
•  world  in  punishing  his  enemies,  or  howsoever  the  images  of  things 


a  note     not  secn  Dllt  fantasied  offer  themselves  to  the  secret  cogitation 
ingthe    of  man  (his  senses  being  asleep),  by  the  operation  or  permission 
ofdeadng  of  God  working  after  some  spiritual  influence  in  our  imaginations, 
men-      certain  it  is,  that  no  dead  man  materially  can  ever  rise  again 
or  appear  before  the  judgment-day  to  any  man,  with  his  staff  or 
without  his  staff,  to  work  any  feat,  after  he  have  once  departed 
this  life. 

Dissen-       After  the  death  of  this  Robert  Grosthead,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  there 
tween6"   was  great  dissension  between  Boniface,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
bishopof  a11^  ^e  canons  °f  tne  sa^  church  of  Lincoln,  about  the  right  of 
canter-    giving  prebendships,  and  about  the  revenues  of  the  said  church,  the 
bury  and  ^js]10p's  see  Deing  then  vacant ;  which  right  and  power  the  archbishop 
Sncohi?f  claimed  to  himself,  but  tbe  canons  of  that  church,  maintaining  the 
Excom-   contrary  side,  stood  against  him  ;  and,  for  the  same,  were  excommu- 
£Suca"  nicated  of  the  archbishop.    Among  whom,  one  Master  Wolfe,  resist- 
abused.    mg  the  archbishop  to  the  face,  in  the  name  of  all  the  other  canons, 
made  up  his  appeal  to  Rome,  where  much  money  on  both  sides  was 
spent.    At  length,  after  this  Grosthead,  Henry  Lexinton  was  elected 
to  the  see  of  Lincoln. 
a  child       About  this  time  the  wicked  Jews  at  Lincoln  had  cruelly  crucified, 
b>"theed  shipped,  and  tormented  a  certain  child,  named  Hugo,  of  nine  years 
Lincoln    °^  a&e'  A,D'  1^5,  in  the  month  of  August.1    At  length  the  child 
being  sought  and  found  by  the  mother,  being  cast  into  a  pit,  two 
and  thirty  of  those  abominable  Jews  were  put  to  execution.    Of  this 
a  child    Matthew  Paris  reciteth  a  long  story.    The  same  or  like  fact  was  also 
dsed^y   intended  by  the  Jews  at  Norwich,  twenty  years  before,  upon  a  certain 
and'kept  child,  whom  they  had  first  circumcised,  and  detained  a  whole  year  in 
a  whole    custody,  intending  to  crucify  him ;  for  which  the  Jews  were  sent  up 
crucified,  to  the  Tower  of  London,  of  whom  eighteen  were  hanged,  and  the  rest 
remained  long  in  prison.2    Of  this  wicked  Jewish  people  I  find  also 
in  the  book  Flores  Historiarum,  that  about  this  year  they  began 
The  Jews  first  to  be  expelled  out  of  France,  by  the  commandment  of  the  French 
out  ofed  king,  he  being  then  in  Palestine,  warring  against  the  Turks ;  on  the 
Frai.ce.    occasion  of  its  being  objected  by  the  Turk,  against  him  and  other 
christian  princes,  that  they  retained  the  Jews  among  them,  who  did 
crucify  our  Saviour,  and  warred  against  those  who  did  not  crucify 
him.3     Of  the  Jews  here,  moreover,  king  Henry  the  same  year 
exacted  to  be  given  unto  him  eight  thousand  marks,  on  pain  of 
hanging ;  who,  being  much  grieved  therewith,  and  complaining  that 
the  king  went  about  their  destruction,  desired  leave  to  be  given  thein 
by  the  king,  that  they  might  depart  the  realm,  never  again  to  return. 
The  Jews  But  the  kins  committed  the  doing  of  that  matter  unto  earl  Richard, 


to  dJpait  his  brother,  to  enforce  them  to  pay  the  money  whether  they  would 
of6En|-lm  or  not*  Moreover,  mention  is  made  in  the  story  entitled  1  Eulo- 
iand.      gium'  of  the  Jews  at  Northampton,  who  had  among  themselves 

See  (i)  Ex  Gualt.  Gisburn.  [On  these  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  Jews  in  English  history, 
Apptndn.   see  D'Blossier's  "  Anglia  Judaica."— Ed.] 

(2)  Ex  Nich.  Trivet.  (3)  Ex  Flor  Histor.    Ex  Cestrensi,  lib.  vii.  cap.  34. 
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prepared  wildfire,  to  burn  the  city  of  London ;  for  which  divers  of  Henry 
them  were  taken,  and  burned  in  the  time  of  Lent,  in  the  said  town 


of  Northampton.  This  was  two  years  before,  or  about  a.d.  1253.  And  A-  P« 
forasmuch  as  mention  here  is  made  of  the  Jews,  I  cannot  omit  I259» 
what  some  English  stories  write  of  a  certain  Jew,  who  not  long  after  Jj^edat 
this  time  (about  a.d.  1 257),  fell  into  a  privy  at  Tewkesbury  upon  a  North- 
sabbath  day ;  who,  for  the  great  reverence  he  had  to  his  holy  sabbath,  ampton- 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  plucked  out.    And  so  lord  Richard, 
earl  of  Gloucester,  hearing  thereof,  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  drawn 
out  on  Sunday  for  reverence  of  the  holy  day.    And  thus  the  wretched 
superstitious  Jew,  remaining  there  till  Monday,  was  found  dead. 

Further,  to  note  the  blind  superstition  of  that  time,  not  only  super- 
among  the  Jews,  but  also  among  the  Christians  ;  to  omit  divers  lasting 
other  stories,  as  of  Walter  Gray,  archbishop  of  Yor£,  who  coming  ™*®tdejn 
up  to  the  parliament  at  London,  a.d.  1255,  with  inordinate  fasting  arch- 
did  so  overcharge  nature,  and  pined  himself,  and  (as  the  story  men-  yorkP  °f 
tioneth)  did  so  dry  up  his  brain,  that  he,  losing  thereby  all  appetite 
of  stomach,  going  to  Fulham,  there,  within  three  days,  died,  as  by 
the  compiler  of  Flores  Historiarum  is  both  storied  and  reprehended  ; 
let  this  only  be  added,  which,  by  the  aforenamed  author,  and  in  the 
same  year,  is  recorded  of  one  named  Peter  Chaceporce,  who,  dying 
in  France,  a.d.  1255,  left  by  bequest  in  his  testament  six  hundred  Supersti- 
marks  for  lands  to  be  purchased  to  the  house  of  Merton,  for  God  to  seeking 
be  served  there  perpetually,  "  Pro  anima  eius  et  omnium  fidelium  salvation 

x     j;  j  *  o  ~     py  wrong1 

that  is,  "  For  his  soul's  health,  and  all  faithful  souls."    As  one  who  means, 
would  say,  christian  faith  were  not  the  ordinary  means  sufficient  to 
salvation  of  faithful  souls,  without  the  choir  service  of  the  monks  of 
Merton. 

Ye  have  heard  it  often  complained  of  before,  how  the  usurped  The  pope 
power  of  the  pope  hath  violently  and  presumptuously  encroached  toJtne°us 
upon  the  church  of  England,  in  giving  and  conferring  benefices  and  Ehng?andf 
prebends  to  his  Italians  and  strangers,  to  the  great  damage  and  ruin 
of  Christ's  flock  in  manifold  ways.  This  violent  injury  and  oppression 
of  the  pope,  as  by  no  lawful  and  gentle  means  it  could  be  reformed, 
so,  by  occasion  and  means  inordinate,  about  this  time  it  began 
somewhat  to  be  bridled.    The  matter  whereof  was  this,  as  it  is  by 
the  collector  of  Flores  Historiarum  recited  under  the  forty-fourth  Appendix 
year  of  the  reign  of  this  king  Henry  III.   The  late  bishop  of  London, 
named  Fulco,  had  given  a  certain  prebend  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul  to  The  same 
one  Master  Rustand,  the  pope's  nuncio  here  in  England ;  who  entering  Eje0nfd" 
into  the  profession  of  the  Grey  friars,  and  shortly  after  dying  on  the  ^Jf^y8 
other  side  of  the  Alps,  the  pope  immediately  conferred  the  said  the  PoPe 
prebend  to  one  of  his  specials,  a  like  stranger,  as  the  other  was  before,  king  at6 
About  the  same  instant  it  befel,  that  the  bishop  of  London  deceased, 
whereby  the  bishopric,  now  vacant,  fell  into  the  king's  hands,  who,  different 
hearing  of  the  death  of  the  aforenamed  Rustand,  gave  the  said  persons' 
prebendship,  given  of  the  pope  before,  to  one  John  Orakehale, 
his  treasurer ;  who  with  all  solemnity  took  his  installation,  un- 
knowing as  yet  that  it  was  bestowed  by  the  pope  before.    Not  long 
after,  as  time  grew,  this  being  noised  at  Rome,  forthwith  cometh 
down  a  certain  proctor,  named  John  Gras,  with  the  pope's  embulled 
letters,  to  receive  the  collation  of  the  benefice,  by  his  commission 
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procuratory  given  by  the  pope,  wherein  John  Crakehale  had  been 
already  installed,  as  is  aforesaid,  by  the  king's  donation.  This 
matter  coming  in  traverse  before  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
he,  after  inquiring  and  searching  which  donation  was  the  first,  and 
finding  the  pope's  grant  to  be  the  former,  gave  sentence  with  him 
against  the  king  ;  so  that,  in  conclusion,  the  Roman  clerk  had  the 
befSeThe  advantage  of  the  benefice,  although  the  other  had  long  enjoyed  the 
king's,     possession  thereof  before.     Thus  the  pope's  man  being  preferred, 
and  the  Englishman  excluded,  after  the  party  had  been  invested  and 
stalled  after  the  use  and  manner,  he  thinking  to  be  in  sure  possession 
of  his  place,  attempted  to  enter  the  house  belonging  to  his  prebend, 
but  was  not  permitted  so  to  do ;  whereupon  the  pope's  clerk,  giving 
place  to  force  and  number,  went  to  the  archbishop  to  complain.  This 
becoming  kn6\vn  to  those  inside  the  house,  they  pursued  him  ;  and  he 
Two       being  so  compassed  about,  one  in  the  thickness  of  the  throng,  being 
SeXfgo-  never  a^ter  known,  suddenly  rushing  upon  him,  a  little  above  his  eyes 
ingto      so  pareth  off  his  head  that  he  fell  down  dead;  the  same  also  was 
are  shun '  done  to  another  of  his  fellows  in  fleeing  away.    This  heinous  murder 
way!16     being  famed  abroad,  strait  inquiry  thereof  was  made,  but  the  deed- 
doer  could  not  be  known ;  and  although  great  suspicion  was  laid 
upon  Crakehale,  the  king's  treasurer,  yet  no  proof  could  be  brought. 
But  most  men  thought  that  bloody  fact  to  be  done  by  certain 
ruffians  or  other  light  persons  about  the  city  or  the  court ;  disdaining 
perhaps  that  the  Romans  were  so  enriched  with  Englishmen's  livings, 
by  whom  neither  came  relief  to  any  Englishman,  nor  any  godly 
instruction  to  the  flock  of  Christ.    And,  therefore,  because  they  saw 
the  church  and  realm  of  England  in  such  subjection,  and  so  much  to 
be  trodden  down  by  the  Romans  and  the  pope's  messengers,  they 
thought  thereby  something  to  bridle,  as  with  a  snaffle,  the  pope's 
messengers  from  their  intemperate  ranging  into  this  land.1 
The  story     Here,  by  the  way,  is  to  be  noted,  that  until  the  death  of  this 
ParSere  af°resaid  Fulco,  bishop  of  London,  continueth  the  history  of  Mat- 
ceaseth.   thew  Paris,  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  which  was  to  the  year  of  grace 
1259.    The  residue  was  continued  by  another  monk  of  the  same 
house,  but  not  with  such  like  commendation,  worthy  to  make  any 
authentic  story  ;  as  1  have  seen  it  noted  in  a  written  book. 

It  were  too  curious  and  tedious  to  prosecute  in  order  what  hap- 
pened in  every  year,  through  this  king's  reign  ;  as  how  it  was 
provided  by  the  king,  that  whosoever  could  expend  fifteen  pounds 
from  land  by  the  year,  should  be  bound  to  find  the  king  a  soldier ; 
that  watch  should  be  kept  every  night  in  cities  ;  that  whosoever  was 
robbed,  or  otherwise  damnified  in  any  part  of  the  country,  he  that 
had  the  custody  thereof  should  be  compelled  to  make  up  the  loss 
again,  or  else  to  pursue  the  malefactor.2  (a.d.  1253).  Item,  how 
the  king  making  his  voyage  into  Gascony,  his  expenses  were  reckoned 
to  amount  to  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  marks,  beside 
thirty  thousand  marks  bestowed  upon  his  brethren  by  the  mother's 
side,  and  besides  other  great  gifts  given  abroad.  By  reason  of  this, 
great  taxes,  and  tolonies,  and  tenths  were  required  of  his  subjects  ; 
especially  of  the  churchmen,  who,  being  wont  to  receive  tithes  of 
others,  now  were  constrained  to  give  tithes  to  the  laity.3  (a.d.  1254.) 

1)  Ex  Flor.  Hist.  (2)  Ibid.  (3)  Ibid.    [See  Appendix.] 
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Item,  how  in  the  year  following,  the  Londoners,  offering  one  hundred  H™p 
pounds  for  a  gift  to  the  king,  with  a  precious  cup  of  gold,  at  his 


return  out  of  France,  were  shortly  after  compelled  by  the  king  to  ^.  D. 
pay  three  thousand  marks  for  the  escape  of  a  certain  prisoner,  being  — - — - 
a  clerk  condemned  ;  which  clerk  being  granted  by  the  king  to  the 
bishop,  and  he  having  no  prison  sufficient  for  him,  borrowed  of  the 
Londoners  the  prison  of  Newgate,  to  have  him  kept  therein  ;  who 
escaping,  there  was  demanded  of  them,  as  it  is  said,  this  recompense. 
(a.d.  1255.)    Item,  how  the  king,  greatly  complaining  of  his  debts 
the  same  year,  required  the  whole  tenths  which  should  be  gathered 
in  three  years,  to  be  taken  up  all  at  once  ;  at  whose  request  the 
nobles  and  commons  agreed  to  strain  themselves,  so  that  the  charter 
of  their  liberties  and  customs  might  be  ratified,  and  fully  by  him 
confirmed ;  and  so  for  that  year  they  were.1    Item,  how  pope  Alex-  Pope 
ander  IV.,  to  destroy  the  city  Nuchera,  with  king  Manfred,  the  son  ivT 
of  Frederic  the  emperor,  sent  forth  the  same  year  Octavian,  his  ™J^eth 
cardinal,  with  a  puissant  army  ;  who,  coming  to  the  city  with  his 
siege,  through  the  counsel  of  the  marquis  of  Hoemburgh,  one  of  the 
chief  captains,  discharged  a  great  part  of  his  host ;  whereby  the  most  The 
of  the  pope's  army  was  slain  and  destroyed,  almost  all,  save  only  the  army8 
family  of  the  marquis,2  a.  d.  1255.  slain- 

Many  other  things  during  the  time  of  this  king  might  be  heaped  The  king 
together,  as  the  rising  of  Llewellyn,  king  of  Wales,  and  of  the  wane!? 
Welshmen  against  Henry  III.,  and  wasting  the  land  unto  the  town  Peking 
of  Chester,  who  destroyed  divers  of  the  English  horsemen  taken  in  of  Eng- 
the  marsh  ;  with  whom  at  length  they  came  to  agreement  by  means  of 
Octobonus,  that  his  successors  should  only  be  called  princes  of  Wales, 
and  should  do  the  king  homage,  and  that  Henry  should  receive  of 
him  three  thousand  marks.    And  this  being  established  in  writing,  A.D.1257 
was  confirmed  by  the  pope's  seal,  a.d.  1257.3 

About  the  same  time  such  famine  and  lack  of  victuals  oppressed 
the  land,  that  a  somme*  of  corn  was  then  sold  for  six  and  twenty 
shillings ;  insomuch  that  the  poorer  sort  were  forced  to  eat  nettle- 
roots,  thistle-roots,  and  whatsoever  they  could  get.5  Some  authors, 
however,  refer  this  to  a.d.  1262. 

Hereunto,  moreover,   might  be  added,  how  pope  Alexander,  Pope 
abusing  and  mocking  the  king's  simplicity,  made  him  believe  that  deMoge; 
he  would  make  his  son  Edmund,  king  of  Apulia,  so  that  he  would  JJg 
sustain  the  charges  and  cost  thereof,  to  maintain  the  war  which  ^^lg 
thereto  should  appertain  ;  whereby  the  king,  cast  in  a  sudden  hope,  his  son 
caused  his  son  incontinently  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Apulia ;  and  £Sgofbe 
upon  the  same  sent  up  to  the  pope  all  the  riches  he  could  well  £{Jglia- 
procure  in  his  realm.    And  thus  was  the  realm,  in  manifold  ways,  king's 
miserably  impoverished  to  enrich  the  pope.6     About  this  Season,  made 
Richard,  earl  of  Exeter,  the  king's  brother,  was  made  king  of  ^En 
Almain  by  the  electors. 

Here  might  be  showed,  moreover,  and  added  to  the  stories  above, 
how  the  next  year  (a.d.  1259),  as  Nicholas  Trivet  writeth,  the  king 
entering  into  France,  required  the  restitution  of  such  lands  in  Nor- 
mandy and  Anjou  as  of  old  right  were  due  to  him,  and  wrongfully 


(I)  I  x  Flor.  Hist.  (2)  Ex  Flor  Hist.,  et  Matth.  Paris.         (3) 'Ex  Polychron.  17. 
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Hrvf   withholden  from  him.    But  the  French  king  again  alleged,  saying, 
.    that  the  countrv  of  Normandy,  in  old  time,  was  not  siren  awav  from 


A.D.   the  crown  of  France,  but  was  usurped,  and  by  force  extorted, 
by  Rollo.  Src.    In  conclusion,  the  king,  fearing  and  suspecting  the 
hearts  of  his  nobles,  and  looking  for  nothing  but  rebellion  at  home, 
durst  not  try  with  them,  but  was  compelled  to  agree  with  them  upon 
such  conditions  of  peace  as  he  could  get ;  which  were  these  :  that 
ioftke  he  should  have  of  the  French  king  three  hundred  thousand  small 
Tours  pounds,  with  so  much  lands  else  in  Gaseony,  as  came  to 
the  Talue  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  yearly  rent ;  so  should  he 
resign  fully  and  purely  to  the  hands  of  the  French  king,  all  such 
lands  and  possessions  as  he  had  in  France.     Whereby  the  king 
giving  over  his  style  and  titles  which  he  had  in  those  parts,  ceased 
then  to  be  called  duke  of  Normandy,  or  earl  of  Anjou. 

Albeit,  if  it  be  true  that  Gisburn  writeth.  the  king,  afterward 
repenting  of  his  deed,  did  never  receive  the  money  all  his  life, 
neither  did  he  cease  during  his  life  to  entitle  himself  in  his  letters  duke 
of  Normandy ;  but  after  him,  his  son  and  successor  Edward  in  his 
letters  left  out  the  title  to  be  called  duke  of  Normandy.1 
Besides  many  other  matters  omitted,  here  I  overpass  also  the  sore 
rSh5-  and  vehement  conflict,  not  between  the  frogs  and  the  mice  of  which 
r         Homer  writeth.  but  the  mighty  pitched  field,  fought  a.d.  1259, 
" r  -  - .  between  the  young  students  and  scholars  of  the  university  of  Oxford, 
thesouth-  having  no  oilier  occasion,  as  I  read  in  Matthew  Paris,  but  only  the 
SSJEl  diversity  of  the  country  where  they  were  born ;  for  the  Northern 
men  joining  with  the  Welshmen,  to  try  their  manhood  against  the 
Southern,  fell  together  in  such  a  broil,  with  their  ensigns  and  warlike 
array,  that  in  conclusion  divers  on  both  sides  were  slain.   This  heavy 
and  bloody  conflict  during  and  increasing  among  them,  the  end  was 
this  :  that  the  Northern  lads  with  the  Welsh  had  the  victory.  After 
that  fury  and  fiery  fierceness  had  done  what  it  could,  the  victors 
bethinking  at  length  with  themselves,  partly  what  they  had  done, 
partly  how  it  would  be  taken  of  the  higher  powers,  and  fearing  due 
punishment  would  fall  upon  them,  especially  seeing  the  brother  of 
Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  and  son  of  Griffin,  was  newly  dead  in 
prison  :  drawing  their  counsel  and  helps  together,  they  offered  to 
king  Henry  four  thousand  marks,  to  Edward,  his  son,  three  hundred, 
and  to  the  queen  two  hundred,  to  be  released  of  their  trespass.  But 
the  king  answered  them  again,  that  he,  setting  more  price  on  the  life 
of  one  true  subject,  than  on  all  which  by  them  was  offered,  would  in 
no  wise  receive  their  money.    And  so  the  students  without  hope  of 
peace  went  home  with  small  triumph,  learning  what  the  common 
proverb  meaneth.   "  Dulce  bellum  inexpertis.""  Notwithstanding, 
the  kins  being  then  occupied  in  great  affairs  and  wars,  partly  with 
Llewellvn  and  the  Welshmen,  partly  inwrapped  with  discord  at 
home  with  his  nobles,  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the  correction  of 
variaoee  these  universitv  men.2   Likewise,  concerning  the  dissension  following 
:S^"-   m  tne  Eext  Year  (a.d.  1560)  in  the  university  of  Paris,  between  the 
itfsd  students  there  and  the  friars,  the  number  of  whom  then  did  so  much 
ir.  p\r increase,  that  the  commons  were  scarcelv  able  to  sustain  them  with 
£L"r--r  l]"elr  amis-     Also,  between  the  universities  both  of  Oxford  and 
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Cambridge,  for  a  certain  prisoner  taken  out  of  prison  by  strength,  and  HmrW 

brought  into  sanctuary  the  same  year,  as  is  testified  in  Matthew  '—■ 

Paris,  (a.d.  1259.)    In  like  manner  touching  the  variance  between  ^-p 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  chapter  of  Lincoln.    Again,  — — !_ 
between  the  said  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  chapter  and  ofoSd 
bishop  of  London ;  and  how  the  said  bishop  at  his  consecration  ™^m~ 
would  not  make  his  profession  to  the  archbishop  but  with  this  Between 
exception,  "  Salvis  jure  et  libertate  ecclesise  Londinensis,  quae  pro  JJJ**J 
posse  meo  defendam  in  omnibus,"  &C.1    All  which  wranglings  and  canter- 
dissensions,  with  innumerable  others  reigning  daily  in  the  church  in  the  chapd 
those  days,  if  I  had  leisure  enough  to  prosecute  them  as  I  find  them  £jnof  Lin" 
in  stories  remaining,  might  sufficiently  induce  us  to  understand  what  Between 
small  peace  and  agreement  were  then  joined  with  the  doctrine  and  bishopof 
religion  of  those  days,  during  the  state  and  reign  of  Antichrist.  Sr^aiid 

These,  with  many  such  other  matters,  which  here  might  be  dis-  theyCnaP- 
coursed  and  storied  at  large,  being  more  foreign  than  ecclesiastical,  Snd^n. 
for  brevity  I  do  purposely  contract  and  omit,  cutting  off  all  such  Little 
superfluities  as  may  seem  more  curious  to  write  upon,  than  necessary  fhepope's 
to  be  known.  1  churcn- 

This  that  followeth,  concerning  the  pitiful  and  turbulent  com-  Histories 
motion  between  the  king  and  the  nobles,  which  lasted  a  long  season  ;  For  e?-ble 
because  it  is  lamentable  and  containeth  much  fruitful  example  both  amPle 
for  princes  and  subjects  to  behold  and  look  upon,  to  see  what 
mischief  and  inconvenience  groweth  in  commonweals,  where  study  of 
mutual  concord  lacketh,  that  is,  where  the  prince  regardeth  not  the 
offending  of  his  subjects,  and  where  the  subjects  forget  the  office  of 
christian  patience  in  suffering  their  prince's  injuries  by  God's  wrath 
inflicted  for  their  sins  :  therefore,  in  explaining  the  order  and  story 
thereof,  I  thought  it  not  unprofitable  to  occupy  the  reader  with  a 
little  more  tarriance  in  perusing  the  full  discourse  of  this  so  lament- 
able a  matter,  and  so  pernicious  to  the  public  weal. 

And  first,  to  declare  the  occasions  and  first  beginning  of  this  occasion 
tumult,  here  is  to  be  understood,  that  which  before  was  signified,  motion 
how  king  Henry  married  with  Elenor,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Pro-  f^kSg 
vence,  a  stranger,  which  was  about  a.d.  1236;  whereupon  a  great  and  his 
door  was  opened  for  strangers,  not  only  to  enter  the  land,  but  also  to  noblJ£ 
replenish  the  court,  to  whom  the  king  seemed  moje  to  incline  his  Appendi* 
favour,  advancing  them  to  more  preferment  than  his  own  natural 
English  lords  ;  which  thing  to  them  was  no  little  grievance.  More- 
over, before  was  declared  how  the  king,  by  Isabel,  his  mother,  who 
was  a  stranger,  had  divers  brethren,  whom  he  nourished  up  with  great 
livings  and  possessions,  and  large  pensions  of  money ;  which  was 
another  heart-sore  to  divers,  and  also  an  hindrance.   Over  and  besides 
hath  also  been  declared,  what  unreasonable  collections  of  money  from 
time  to  time,  as  quindecims,  subsidies,  tenths,  amercements,  fines, 
payments,  loans,  and  taxes,  have  been  levied  by  the  king,  as  well  on 
the  spirituality,  as  on  the  lay  sort,  partly  for  maintaining  the  king's 
wars  against  Wales,  Scotland,  and  France,  and  to  recover  Nor- 
mandy; partly  for  helping  the  king's  debts,  voyages,  and  other 
expenses ;  partly  for  the  kingdom  of  Apulia,  which  was  promised 
the  king's  son  by  the  pope ;  partly  for  moneying  and  supporting  the 
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Henry  pope  in  his  wars  against  the  emperor :  by  reason  of  all  which  sundry 

'  and  importable  collections,  the  commonwealth  of  the  realm  was 

A.  -D.  utterly  excoriate,  to  the  great  impoverishment  of  poor  Englishmen  ; 
1258,  neither  did  it  a  little  vex  the  people,  to  see  the  king  call  in  so  many 
legates  from  Rome  every  year,  who  did  nothing  else  but  transport 
the  English  money  into  the  pope's  coffers.  Besides  all  this,  what 
variance  and  altercation  have  been  between  the  king  and  his  subjects 
about  the  liberties  of  Magna  Charta  and  De  Foresta,  granted  by 
king  John,  and  after  confirmed  by  this  king  in  the  former  council 
holden  at  Oxford,  hath  been  before  declared. 

Perhaps  this  might  be  also  some  piece  of  a  cause,  that  the  king, 
considering  and  bearing  in  mind  the  old  injuries  done  of  the  lords 
and  barons  to  his  father  king  John  before  him,  did  bear  some  grudge 
there-for,  or  some  privy  hatred  unto  the  nobility,  to  revenge  his  father's 
quarrel ;  but  of  things  uncertain  I  have  nothing  certainly  to  affirm. 
This  is  certain  by  truth  of  history,  that  the  year  of  our  Lord  1260, 
a.d  1260.  thus  writeth  Nicholas  Trivet :    That  the  king's  justices,  called 
Itinerarii,1  being  sent  to  Hereford  to  execute  their  office,  were  from 
thence  repelled :  the  cause  being  alleged  by  those  who  were  against 
the  king,  that  they  were  proceeding  and  enterprising  against  the  form  of 
the  provisions  enacted  and  established  a  little  before  at  Oxford. 
havTffr     ^  befel,  moreover,  in  the  same  time  above  other  times,  as  Walter 
the        Hemingford  writeth,2  that  a  great  number  of  aliens  coming  out  of 
thSeaim  France  and  other  countries  resorted  to  England,  and  had  here  the 
JJPndger the  doing  of  all  principal  matters  of  the  realm  under  the  king;  unto 
whom  the  wardships  and  reliefs  and  other  emoluments  of  the  land  did 
most  chiefly  redound.    Which  thing  to  see,  did  not  a  little  trouble 
and  vex  the  nobility  and  baronage  of  England,  insomuch  that  Simon 
Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  offering  to  stand  to  death  for  the  liberties 
and  wealth  of  the  realm,  conferred  together  with  other  lords  and  barons 
reSofthe  uPon  tne  matter ;  who  then  coming  to  the  king  after  an  humble  sort 
Hobies  t0e  of  petition  declared  to  him,  how  all  the  doings  of  his  realm  and  his 
[Apriins'  own  affairs  were  altogether  disposed  by  the  hands  and  after  the  wills 
ad  1258  °^  strangers?  neither  profitably  unto  him  nor  to  the  weal  public,  forso- 
Rynier.] '  much  as  his  treasures  being  wasted  and  consumed  he  was  in  great 
debt,  neither  was  able  to  satisfy  the  provision  of  his  own  house,  but 
was  driven  to  tally  for  his  own  cates,  to  no  small  dishonour  unto 
his  own  state.    "  And  now,  therefore,"  said  they,  "  pleaseth  your 
highness  to  be  informed  by  our  advice,  and  to  commit  your  house 
to  the  guiding  and  government  of  your  own  faithful  and  natural 
subjects,  and  we  will  take  upon  us  to  discharge  your  whole  debt 
within  one  year  of  our  own  proper  goods  and  revenues,  so  that  we 
within  five  years  may  clear  ourselves  again.    Neither  will  we  diminish 
your  family,  but  rather  increase  it  with  a  much  greater  retinue  ;  pro- 
viding so  for  the  safety,  and  seeing  to  the  custody,  of  your  royal 
person,  as  your  highness  shall  find  and  understand  our  diligence  most 
trusty  and  faithful  unto  you  in  the  end." 
rhe  king     To  these  words,  so  lovingly  declared,  so  humbly  pretended,  so 
to1£seth  heartily  and  freely  offered,  the  king  as  willingly  condescended, 
lords.      assigning  unto  them  both  day  and  place  where  to  confer  and  to  deli- 
berate further  upon  the  matter,  which  should  be  at  Oxford,  one 


(1)  "  Justices  in  Eyre."    See  Appendix.— Ed. 


(2)  Ex  Gualt,  Gisburnensi. 
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month  after  Pentecost  [June  11th].  At  which  day  and  place  all  Henp 
the  states  and  lords,  with  the  bishops  of  the  realm,  were  summoned  to 


appear  at  the  said  town  of  Oxford,  for  the  behalf  of  the  king  and  the  A.D. 
realm  convented  together ;  where,  first  of  the  king  himself,  then  of  1258, 
the  lords,  an  oath  was  taken,  that  what  decrees  or  laws  in  the  said  Aparim- 
assembly  should  be  provided  to  the  profit  of  the  king  and  of  the  oxford, 
realm,  the  same  universally  should  be  kept  and  observed  to  the  jjjJJ1' 
honour  of  God,  the  utility  of  his  church,  and  the  wealth  of  the  laws 
realm.     Besides  these  lords  and  the  king  were  also  nine  bishops,  there, 
who  swearing  to  the  same  did  excommunicate  all  such  as  should  JJJj^JJgf 
gainstand  the  said  provisions  there  made,  the  king  holding  a  unto 
burning  taper  in  his  hand,  and  the  lords  openly  protesting  to  rise  the&; 
with  all  their  force1  against  all  them  that  should  stand  against  the  ******** 
same. 

There  were  at  that  present  in  the  realm  four  brethren  of  the  king's  The 
(most  part  of  them  by  the  mother's  side)  who  would  in  no  case  agree  brethren 
hereunto,  but  in  anger  departed  privily  unto  Winchester.     The  ^ins.td 
nobles  hearing  thereof,  in  all  speedy  wise  pursued  them,  fearing  lest  provi- 
they  should  take  the  city  of  Winchester,  and  forcibly  keep  the  same.  slons° 
Wherefore  the  lords  preventing  their  purpose,  and  seeing  them  stiffly 
to  persist  in  their  stubborn  sentence,  wrought  no  other  violence 
against  them,  but,  returning  to  Oxford  again,  prescribed  to  them  these 
conditions :  That  they,  departing  the  realm,  should  repair  to  their  Ap/Se"dix. 
own  lands  and  possessions  which  they  had  beyond  the  sea ;  and  that 
forthwith  they  should  put  this  injunction  in  execution.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  king  made  for  them  great  intercession,  yet  it  took 
no  place.    And  because  this  should  seem  to  proceed  of  no  special 
displeasure  against  them,  they  enacted,  moreover,  that  all  strangers 
and  aliens,  of  what  state  or  condition  soever,  should  forthwith  avoid 
the  realm  on  pain  of  death.    Divers  other  provisions  the  same  time 
were  ordained  and  established  ;  that  if  any  did  hold  of  the  king  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  should  chance  him  to  depart,  his  heir  being  under 
age,  the  wardship  of  him  should  belong  to  the  king,  as  hath  partly 
before  been  specified. 

Moreover,  it  was  there  decreed,  that  the  wool  of  England  should  be  wrought  God  grant 
only  within  the  realm,  neither  should  it  be  transported  out  to  strangers.  lhis  law 

Item,  That  no  man  should  wear  any  cloth,  but  which  was  wrought  and  made  pjaceta  6 
only  within  the  realm.  again. 

Item,  That  garments  too  sumptuous  should  not  be  brought  in  nor  worn.         And  this, 

Item,  That  all  excessive  and  prodigal  expenses,  wasted  upon  pleasure  and  health  of 
superfluity,  should  be  eschewed  of  all  persons.  thereaim. 

Many  other  laws  and  decrees,  saith  the  author,2  in  this  assembly  Divers  in 
were  ordained,  wherein  they  continued  the  space  of  fifteen  days  ;  and  ^impS- 
many  of  them  were  impoisoned,  of  whom  was  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  soned- 
a  man  in  that  order  much  commended.    Also  William,  brother  to 
the  earl  of  Gloucester:  also  the  earl  himself,  being  impoisoned,  hardly 
escaped  with  life,  his  hair  and  nails  falling  off  his  body ;  whereof 
the  author  not  long  after  was  taken,  and  duly  executed  at  Winchester. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  nobles  considering  those  dangers  and  jeopar- 
dies, were  constrained  to  break  off  for  that  time,  appointing  the 

'I)  "  Velut  accipitres  in  corvum,"  Hemingford: — Ed.  (2)  Ex  Hist.  Gualt.  GisournenfilB. 
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THE   KING  ABSOLVED   OF  HIS   OATH   BY   THE  POPE. 


Henry  thirteenth  day  of  October  next  following  to  convent  together  at 
London  with  weapon  and  harness,  to  prosecute  and  finish  the  residue 


A.  D.   that  was  in  the  said  council  to  be  concluded.     All  which,  at  the 
1261-  time  and  place  appointed,  was  fully  accomplished,  and  the  acts 
Appendix,  thereof  in  order  of  writing  promulgated,  and  so  committed  to 
execution. 

The  king     After  the  promulgation  whereof,  many  things  therein  displeased 
repenteth  ^  kmg^  anc[  jt  Degan  to  repent  him  of  his  oath.    But  because  he 
oath.      could  not  at  that  present  otherwise  choose,  he  dissembled  for  a 
a.d.1261.  season.    Thus,  time  passing  on,  three  years  after  (a.d.  1261)  the 
king,  seeing  himself  more  and  more  to  grow  in  debt  and  not  to  be 
relieved  according  to  promise  made,  but  especially  being  egged  (as 
may  be  thought)  by  his  brethren,  taking  it  to  stomach,  sent  up  to  the 
The  king  pope,  both  for  him  and  his  son  Edward  to  be  released  of  their  oath 
th^pope  made  before  at  Oxford.    The  benefit  of  which  absolution  being 
Mmftom  eas^y  obtained  or  rather  bought  at  the  pope's  hand,  the  king, 
his  oath,  stepping  back  from  all  that  was  before  concluded,  calleth  a  parlia- 
popee's     merit  at  Winchester,  where  he  before  the  lords  and  nobles  declared, 
absoiu-    how  in  the  late  council  of  Oxford  they  had  agreed  among  themselves 

tion  jo  o 

abused,  for  the  common  utility  of  the  realm  and  of  the  king,  as  they  pre- 
tended, for  the  increasing  of  his  treasure,  and  his  debt  to  be  dimi- 
Appendix  nished  ;  and  thereupon  bound  themselves  with  an  oath,  causing  also 
i2the  himself  and  his  son  Edward  to  be  bound  unto  the  same.  But  now, 
by  experience  proving  and  trying  the  matter  to  be  otherwise  than 
their  promise  was,  and  that  they,  contrary  to  their  covenant  made, 
sought  not  so  much  the  profit  of  him  and  of  the  realm,  as  their  own, 
taking  him  not  as  their  lord,  but  going  about  to  bring  him  under 
their  subjection  as  an  underling;  and  for  that,  moreover,  his  treasure 
greatly  decreasing,  his  debts  increased,  and  his  princely  liberality  was 
cut  short  and  trodden  under  foot — they  should  not  marvel  therefore, 
if  he  henceforth  would  be  no  more  ruled  by  their  counsel,  but  would 
provide  himself  with  some  other  remedy,  such  as  he  might.  And 
moreover,  as  touching  the  oath  wherewith  he  and  his  son  stood  bound 
unto  them,  he  had  sent  already  to  Rome,  and  had  obtained  absolu- 
tion and  dispensation  of  the  same,  both  for  him  and  his  son  Edward  also, 
and  for  all  others  that  would  take  his  part.  And  therefore  he  required 
of  them  to  be  restored  again  to  that  state  and  condition  he  had 
enjoyed  in  times  past. 
The  To  this  again  gave  answer  the  state  of  nobility  on  the  other  side, 

The  nobles  being  in  the  same  place  present;  in  the  number  of  whom  was  Simon 
thfking.  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  Richard  of  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  Hum- 
phrey de  Bohun,  and  the  earl  Ferrers,  with  a  great  number  of  barons, 
as  lord  John  Fitz-John,  lord  Hastings,  lord  GefFery  Lucy,  lord  John 
Vescy,lord  William  Segrave,  Hugh  le  Despencer,  lord  Robert  Vipount, 
with  divers  and  many  more ;  whose  answer  to  the  king  again  was  this  : 
That  the  provisions  made  at  the  council  of  Oxford,  where  unto  they 
were  sworn,  they  would  hold,  defend,  and  maintain  to  their  lives1  end  ; 
forsomuch  as  they  did  sound,  and  also  were  agreed  upon,  both  to 
the  honour  of  God,  to  the  profit  of  the  prince,  and  the  stable  wealth 
of  the  realm.  And  thus  both  sides  discording  betwixt  themselves 
would  so  have  departed,  had  not  certain  of  the  bishops,  coming 
between  both,  laboured  to  make  up  the  matter.    By  whose  means 
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(saitli  Walter  Gisburn)  and  procurement  the  determination  of  the  cause  Henry 
was  brought  in  compromise  and  referred  to  Louis,  the  French  king, 


to  judge  betwixt  them,  who,  hearing  both  the  allegations  (saith  he),  like  A.  D. 
no  equal  judge  but  a  partial  friend,  inclined  wholly  and  fully  to  the  1261, 
king's  sentence,  and  condemned  the  nobles.    But  the  author  of  Flores  The 
Historiarum  saith,  that  by  the  mediation  of  certain  discreet  men,  two  versybe- 
were  chosen,  one  for  one  side,  the  other  for  the  other,  to  whom  a  Llngand6 
third  also  was  annexed,  who  hearing,  as  well  what  was  brought  of  the  jjlet,|°bles 
king's  part,  as  also  what  was  answered  of  the  other,  should  define  compro- 
between  them  both  ;  and  so  peace  was  between  them  concluded  till  m™t'ee 
the  coming  of  Edward.    All  this  while  the  pope's  absolution  for  the  Appendix- 
king,  although  it  was  granted  and  obtained  at  Rome,  yet  was  it  not 
brought  down  in  solemn  writing,  neither  was  prince  Edward  as  yet 
returned  out  of  France  into  England. 

*xIn  this  year  it  pleased  the  king,  after  suit  to  him  made,  to  license 
a  university  or  academical  school  to  be  planted  in  the  town  of  North- 
ampton ;  and  of  a  special  favour  which  he  pretended  to  bear  (and 
like  enough  did  indeed)  unto  the  scholars  that  went  there  to  seat 
themselves,  and  to  prosecute  the  exercise  of  studies,  he  wrote  his 
letters  mandatory  unto  the  chief  officers  and  others  of  the  said 
borough  in  the  said  students'1  behalf ;  the  tenor  whereof  followeth 
agreeing  with  the  record : 

The  King's  Letter  to  the  Mayor,  Bailiffs,  and  others  the  Inhabitants 
of  Northampton,  in  the  behalf  of  certain  Scholars  minded  to  plant 
themselves  there,  as  in  a  University.2 

The  king  to  his  beloved  and  trusty  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  other  honest 
men,  his  subjects  of  Northampton,  greeting  :  Whereas  certain  masters  and 
other  scholars  do  purpose  to  tarry  in  your  town  corporate,  there  to  exercise 
scholarly  discipline,  as  we  hear :  we,  regarding  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  great 
profit  of  our  kingdom  hereby,  take  in  good  part  the  coming  thither  of  the  said 
scholars,  and  liking  well  their  abode  there,  do  will  and  grant  that  the  said 
scholars  may  safely  and  securely  abide  in  the  said  town  corporate,  under  our 
protection  and  defence,  and  there  exercise  and  do  such  things,  as  to  such 
scholars  appertain.  And  therefore  we  command  you  and  straitly  charge  you, 
that  when  the  said  scholars  shall  come  unto  you,  to  tarry  in  your  said  corporate 
town,  you  receive  them  courteously,  and  treat  them  as  becometh  the  state  of 
scholars,  not  doing  or  suffering  to  be  done  unto  them  any  impediment,  molesta- 
tion, or  grievance.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  letters  patent 
to  be  made.  Witness  the  king,  at  Windsor,  the  first  day  of  February,  in  the 
five  and  fortieth  year  of  his  reign.    [1261.]  * 


At  length,  the  writing  of  the  king's  absolution  being  brought  from  The  pope 
Rome,  the  king  eftsoons  commanded  the  same  to  be  published  through-  Peking1 
out  the  realm,  and  sendeth  to  the  French  king  and  other  strangers  ^is 
for  help ;  moreover,  he  seizeth  all  his  castles  into  his  own  hand,  see 
rejecting  the  counsel  of  the  lords,  to  whose  custody  they  were  before  ppeni,x' 
committed  ;  also  removing  the  former  officers,  as  the  justices  and  the 
chancellor,  with  others  placed  before  by  the  lords,  he  appointed  new 
in  their  stead.  •  \ 

To  this  aforesaid  absolution  procured  from  Rome  for  the  king  and 

(1)  This  passage  in  asterisks  is  not  in  the  Editions  published  previous  to  the  year  1596. — Ed. 

(2)  "  Rex  dilectis  et  fidelibus  suis  majori,  ballivis,  et  caeteris  probis  hominibus  suis  de  Northamp- 
ton, salutem.  Cum  quidam  magistri  et  alii  scholares  proponant,"  &c.— Turris  Lond.  [The  above 
translation  is  revised  from  the  Latin  original  printed  in  Rymer. — En.] 
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THE  KING'S   LETTER   TO  HIS   PHOC.'TORS  AT  ROME. 


Henry  his  son,  Edward,  returning  out  of  France  at  mat  time,  aid  not  give 

 '. —  his  consent,  but  held  with  the  lords  ;  who  then  putting  themselves 

in  arms,  with  a  great  power  repaired  to  London,  keeping  there  in 
'  the  suburbs  and  places  about,  while  the  king  kept  within  the  tower, 


make- 
baits. 


causing  the  city  gates  to  be  watched  and  locked,  and  all  within  the 
said  city,  being  above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  to  be  sworn  unto  him. 
But,  at  length,  through  the  means  of  certain  coming  between,  this 
tumultuous  perturbation  being  somewhat  appeased,  at  least  some 
hope  of  peace  appeared ;  so  that  the  matter  was  taken  up  for  that 
wicked  time  without  war  or  bloodshed.  Notwithstanding,  some  false  pre- 
tensed  dissemblers  there  were,  who  secretly  disclosing  all  the  counsels 
and  doings  of  the  lords  unto  the  king,  did  all  they  could  to  hinder 
concord,  and  to  kindle  debate  ;  by  the  means  of  whom  the  purpose 
of  the  lords  came  not  to  so  good  effect,  as  otherwise  it  might.1 

*2In  this  year  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  his  suffragans 
(after  their  wonted  manner),  standing  against  the  king,  had  made 
their  appeal  to  Rome :  whereupon  the  king  was  fain  to  answer  by 
ordi      proxy,  as  appeareth  by  this  brief  note,  drawn  out  of  record  : — "  Rex 
Tn  aCes    constituit  Johannem  Hemingford  procuratorem  suum  in  causa  appella- 
?ou^ci?at  tionis  "  &c-    "  The  king  hath  appointed  and  made  John  Heming- 
London    ford  his  proctor  in  a  cause  of  appeal  which  is  moved  in  the  court  of 
thekhig's  Rome,  between  the  king  on  the  one  part,  and  the  archbishop  of 
nght-      Canterbury  with  his  suffragans  on  the  other,  about  certain  ordinances, 
constitutions,  and  decrees  lately  in  a  council  provincial  at  London  by 
them  published,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king's  right,  his  dignity 
royal,  the  liberties,  laws,  and  customs  of  his  kingdom. " 3 

This  matter  no  doubt  was  laboured  very  diligently  by  the  said 
John  Hemingford,  who  was  to  that  end  authorized  by  the  king  to  make 
his  abode  at  Rome,  during  the  time  that  any  manner  of  process  was 
held  and  maintained  against  him  to  the  impeaching  of  his  royalty ; 
whereof  the  king  had  a  special  regard,  perceiving  the  waywardness  of 
his  own  clergy,  or  rather  rebelliousness  in  daring  to  decree  and  ordain 
laws  against  him,  and  therefore  he  was  the  more  careful  to  have  all 
matters  depending  in  the  court  of  Rome  concerning  him  and  his  to 
be  earnestly  followed,  insomuch  that  he  joined  to  the  aforesaid 
Hemingford,  in  the  charge  of  procuration,  one  Roger  Lovel :  unto 
which  two,  residing  at  Rome,  the  king  sent  his  letters,  charging  them 
so  to  manage  his  affairs,  as  that  nothing  might  pass  to  the  derogation 
of  his  royal  title.  The  copy  of  the  said  letter  followeth,  agreeing 
with  the  prototype  or  original. 

A  Letter  of  the  King  sent  to  his  Proctors  at  Rome,  concerning 
a  Case  of  his  in  the  said  Court  depending.4 
Against  The  king  to  Master  John  of  Hemingford,  and  Roger  Lovel,  his  proctors, 
ceedin"  s  plea(hng  m  tne  court  of  Rome,  greeting :  Forasmuch  as  upon  you,  our  trusty 
irTthe  gS  and  vowed  servants,  the  defence  of  our  right  and  honour  doth  lie  ;  and,  as  we 
court  of  hear,  certain  of  our  realm,  pleading  in  the  court  of  Rome,  do  move  divers 
tending  matters  to  the  prejudice  of  our  right  and  honour,  presuming  and  intending  to 
to  the  prevail  against  us,  we  command  you,  and  straitly  charge  you,  that  on  our 
hurt  and  behalf  you  straitly  forbid  all  and  every  of  them,  that  they  presume  not  any 
oftke"*  further  to  undertake  such  things  as  tend  to  the  hurt  of  our  majesty,  and  the 

kmg'  (1)  Ex  Flor.  Hist.  (2)  In  no  Edition  before  that  of  1590.— En.  (3)  Ex  Flor.  Hist. 

"  Rexmagistris  Johannide  Hemingford  et  Rogero  Lovel  procuratoribus  suis,  in  curia  Rnmana 
agentibus,  salutem,  etc.  Cum  vobis  tanquam  fidelibus  nostris,"  etc.— Tunis  Lond.  [May  27th.] 
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derogation  of  our  honour,  but  wholly  forbear  so  to  do,  as  they  will  avoid  our  Henry 
indignation,  and  the  peril  of  them  and  theirs.    This  inhibition  also  we  will  by 

you  all  and  every  of  you  (so  often  as  you  shall  see  needful)  to  be  made  known,  7  ^ 

and  thereupon  by  you  or  some  of  you  to  be  certified  of  the  contemners  of  the  ^263 

same.    Witness  die  king  at  Westminster,  the  six-and-twentieth  of  March,  in   1 

the  six-and-fortieth  year  of  his  reign."* 

In  this  present  year  also  (as  affirmcth  the  forenamed  author1)  it  Bishops 
was  rumoured  abroad  that  all  the  bishops  of  England  went  about  to  Soutto 
recover  a^ain  out  of  the  hands  of  religious  men  all  such  churches  and  recover 

.  DCllfcflCCS 

benefices,  which  were  to  them  impropriated  or  appropriated  ;  and  that  appro- 
they,  for  the  expedition  of  the  same,  had  sent  up  to  Rome  both  EySt? 
messengers  and  money,  nothing  misdoubting  to  obtain  their  purpose.  JJJJJJL 
But  as  little  good  fruit  in  those  days  used  to  spring  out  of  that  see, 
so  I  do  not  find  that  godly  suit  and  labour  of  the  bishops  to  take  any 
fruitful  effect. 

The  same  year  died  pope  Alexander,  after  whom  succeeded  pope  Ap^dix 
Urban  IV.  Of  the  which  pope  Urban,  the  next  year,  the  king  also  a.d.1262. 
obtained  (or  rather  revived)  a  new  releasement  from  his  oath  made  to  tellVlf*' 
the  provisions  and  statutes  of  Oxford ;  which  bein^  granted,  he  com-  the lk;."^'s 

i     -i     •  •  i         n     l         r>  •  l    l  i  •  •  i  oath  from 

mandeth  incontinently  all  the  aforesaid  Jaws  and  provisions  through  Rome. 
England  to  be  dissolved  and  broken.2    This  done,  the  king  with  the 
queen  taketh  his  voyage  into  France,  where  he  fell  into  great  infirmity  rjuiy  7th, 
of  sickness,  and  the  most  part  of  his  family  were  taken  with  the  {j1^ 
quartan  fever,  of  which  many  died;  m  the  number  of  whom  was 
Baldwin,  earl  of  Devonshire.    About  the  same  time  died  in  Kent 
Richard,  the  worthy  earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  after  whom  suc- 
ceeded Gilbert  Clare,  his  son.3 

The  Welshmen  this  year  (a.d.  1262),  breaking  into  the  borders  The 
of  England,  did  much  annoyance  in  the  lands  of  Roger  lord  Morti-  JJ£e!.h 
mer,  but  mightily  again  by  him  were  expelled,  not  without  great  JJiJ>pro" 
slaughter  of  the  invaders.    About  which  time,  the  king,  through  Oxford 
some  discreet  counsel  about  him,  inclined  to  peace  and  concord  with  gfanted 
his  nobles,  granting,  of  his  mere  voluntary  will,  the  constitutions  and  £jnthe 
provisions  of  Oxford  to  take  place  in  the  realm,  directing  his  com- 
mandment to  every  shire.    Albeit,  the  realm  yet  was  not  altogether 
pacified  for  all  that. 

In  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  the  king's  palace  at  Westminster  Palace  at 
was  burnt,  and  for  the  most  part  was  all  consumed  with  fire,  which  ste?hurnc 
seemed  to  many  an  evil  prognostication  against  the  king. 4  Wlth  fire- 

In  some  English  chronicles  it  is  also  recorded,  that  the  same  year  usury 
five  hundred  Jews  at  London  were  slain  for  taking  usury  more  than  punished- 
two  pence  a  week  for  twenty  shillings,  being  before  forbidden  by  the 
king  to  take  above  that  rate  by  the  week. 

After  this  followeth  the  year  1263,  in  which  the  barons  of  England,  a.d.1263. 
confederating  themselves  together  for  maintaining  the  statutes  and  The 
laws  of  Oxford,  and  partly  moved  with  old  grudge  conceived  against 
the  strangers  (maintained  by  the  king  and  the  queen,  and  Edward  ^inst 
their  son,  in  the  realm  of  England),  joined  powers  in  all  forcible  wise,  strangers, 
and  first  invaded  the  said  strangers,  namely,  those  who  were  about  the  fhJclfm- 
king.    Their  goods  and  manors  they  wasted  and  spoiled,  whether  they  JJJJjJJi? 

(1)  Ex  Flor.  Historiarum.  [i.  e.  Matthew  of  Westminster.— Ed.] 

(2)  The  pope's  hull  is  in  Rymer,  dated  Feh  25th,  a.d..  1262,  also  the  king's  proclamation  on  the 
receipt  of  it,  dated  May  2d. — Ed. 

(3)  From  M.  Westminster,  who  adds  that  he  was  buried  at  Tewkesbury,  with  this  epitaph  :  Apumdix 

"  Hie  pudor  Hippoliti,  Paridis  gena,  sensus  Ulyssis  ; 

JEneee  pietas,  Hectoris  ira  j.icst."  (4)  Ex.  Flor.  Hiat 
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jw-y   were  persons  ecclesiastical  or  temporal  ;  among  whom,  besides  others, 
was  Peter  a  Burgundian,  bishop  of  Hereford,  a  rich  prelate,  with 


A.  D.  his  treasure  apprehended  and  spoiled  :  also  his  countrymen,  whom  he 
126J>  had  placed  to  be  canons  of  the  same  church.    With  like  order  of 
BurSin    handling5  other  aliens  also,  to  whom  was  committed  the  custody 
ciian%    of  divers  castles,  as  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Bridgenorth,  were 
"sh  Kng  spoiled,  imprisoned,  and  sent  away.    Briefly,  whatsoever  he  was  in 
bishop.    an  the  land  that  could  not  utter  the  English  tongue,  was  of  every 
rascal  disdained,  and  happy  if  he  might  so  escape  ;  by  reason  whereot 
it  so  came  to  pass,  that  a  great  number  as  well  of  other  foreigners, 
as  especially  religious  men,  and  rich  priests  (who  here  had  gathered 
much  substance),  were  urged  to  that  extremity,  that  they  were  glad 
to  flee  the  land ;  in  the  catalogue  of  whom  was  one  most  principal, 
John      named  John  Maunsel,1  a  priest  notoriously  grown  in  riches  and  trea- 
africhSel  sures  not  to  be  told,  having  in  his  hand  so  many  and  rich  benefices, 
priest.     that  ne'er  no  bishop  of  this  realm  might  compare  with  him  in 
riches :  who,  notwithstanding  he  kept  with  the  king  at  London,  yet 
was  compelled  privily  to  void  the  realm,  and  was  pursued  by  Henry, 
the  son  of  Richard  king  of  Almain.    Certain  other  strangers  there 
were,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  more,  who,  having  the 
castle  at  Windsor,  there  immured  and  entrenched  themselves,  to 
whom  at  length  prince  Edward  also  adjoined  himself. 
The  king      In  the  mean  time,  while  this  stir  was  abroad,  the  king  keeping  then 
ajeeth    in  the  tower,  and  seeing  the  greatest  part  of  his  nobles  and  commons 
nobles?6  w^  tne  Londoners  to  be  set  against  him,  agreed  to  the  peace  of  the 
barons,  and  was  contented  to  assent  again  to  the  ordinances  and  pro- 
visions of  Oxford  ;2  albeit  the  queen,  by  all  means  possible,  went 
The       about  to  persuade  the  king  not  to  assent  thereto  ;  who,  as  it  seemed, 
greaT  a   was  a  great  worker  in  kindling  this  fire  of  discord  between  the  king 
thisSde°-f  anc^  the  barons  :  insomuch  that,  when  the  said  queen  Elenor  should 
bate.      pass  by  barge  from  the  Tower  to  Windsor,  the  Londoners  standing 
upon  the  bridge,  with  their  exclamations,  cursing  and  throwing  of 
stones  and  dirt  at  her,  interrupted  her  course,  causing  her  to  return  to 
the  Tower  again.    Notwithstanding,  the  peace  yet  continued  between 
fhe^ace        no^es  and  the  king,  the  form  whereof  was  this :  First,  that 

concluded 

Henry,  the  son  of  Richard  king  of  the  Romans,  should  be  delivered 
up  by  the  king  and  queen :  secondly,  that  the  castles  again  should 
be  committed  to  the  custody  of  Englishmen,  not  of  strangers : 
thirdly,  that  the  provisions  and  statutes  decreed  at  Oxford  should 
as  well  by  the  king,  as  by  all  others,  inviolably  be  observed  :  fourthly, 
that  the  realm  henceforth  should  be  ruled  and  governed  not  by 
foreigners,  but  by  personages  born  within  the  land :  fifthly,  that  all 
aliens  and  strangers  should  void  the  land,  not  to  return  again  ;  except 
only  such,  whose  abode  should  by  the  common  assent  of  the  king's 
trusty  subjects  be  admitted  and  allowed. 

Thus  the  kmg  and  the  nobles,  joining  together  after  this  form  of 
peace  above  prefixed,  although  not  fully  with  heart,  as  after  appeared, 
put  themselves  in  arms,  with  all  their  power  to  recover  the  castle  of 
Windsor  out  of  the  strangers1  hands.  But  Edward,  in  the  mid-way 
between  London  and  the  castle  meeting  with  his  father  and  the 
barons,  entered  communication  upon  the  matter;  which  being  finished 
and  he  thinking  to  return  into  the  castle  again,  by  the  policy  of  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  and  Walter,3  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  not  per- 
il) See  Appendix.  (2)  July  10th.   Rymer.— Ed. 

'3:  Foxe,  misled  by  Hemingford,  says  William:  see  Godwin  "  de  PrssuJibus  Sir  " — 
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milted  to  re-enter :  whereupon  the  strangers  within  the  hold  (des-  Henry 
titute  of  ail  hope  to  withstand  the  great  force  approaching)  rendered  IH'  • 
the  castle  unto  the  king  and  the  barons,  upon  this  convention  :  that 

with  horse  and  harness  they  might  be  suffered  safely  to  depart  the  L- 

land,  not  to  return  any  more.    This  being  granted,  certain  of  the  cIstilTre- 
barons  conducted  them  in  their  journey  towards  the  sea  side,  and  Jh 
there  they  left  them.  hands  of 

In  the  same  year,  about  the  beginning  of  October,  the  king  and  stranger8' 
queen  made  over  to  France,  with  Simon  Montfort  and  other  nobles, 
to  hear  and  stand  to  the  arbitrament  of  Louis,  the  French  king,  con- 
cerning the  controversy  between  the  states  of  England ;  and  all 
through  the  procurement  of  Elenor,  the  queen.  For  she,  not  for- 
getting the  old  contumely  of  the  Londoners,  exclaiming  against  her 
upon  the  bridge,  wrought  always  what  revenge  she  could  against 
them. 

"  Manet  alta  mente  repostum 
Judicium  Paridis."1 

Concerning  the  arbitrament  of  this  matter  referred  to  the  French 
king,  part  hath  been  said  before,  and  more  shall  be  said  (Christ 
willing)  hereafter.  Some  stories  do  add,  moreover,  that  the  king 
continuing  long  in  France,  word  was  sent  to  him  out  of  England, 
that  unless  he  returned  again  to  the  realm,  they  would  elect  a  new 
king ;  whereupon  the  king,  returning  out  of  France  to  Dover,  would 
have  entered  the  castle,  but  was  stopped.  Wherefore  the  king,  in 
fierce  anger  and  great  indignation,  prepared  his  power  towards 
London,  where  Simon  Montfort,  the  worthy  earl  of  Leicester,  through 
a  subtle  train,  was  almost  betrayed  and  circumvented  in  South wark,  by 
the  sudden  pursuing  of  the  king's  army,  had  not  the  Londoners,  with 
more  speed,  breaking  bars  and  chains,  made  way  to  rescue  him ;  by 
the  means  of  whom  the  earl  at  that  time  escaped  the  danger. 

Now  to  come  to  the  sentence  of  the  French  king  :  Forasmuch  as  the  sentence 
arbitrament  of  this  matter  was  committed  to  him,  as  hath  before  been  French 
specified,  he,  with  a  great  assemblage  both  of  French  and  English  J^sTjJh 
persons  about  him,  considering  and  poising  the  cause  on  both  sides,  ofEng-" 
between  the  king  and  the  nobles,  clearly  and  solemnly  pronounced  agai«st 
on  the  king's  side  against  the  barons ;  ordaining  that  the  king  of 
England  all  this  while  had  suffered  wrong,  and  that  he  should  be 
restored  again  10  his  pristine  state,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  Appe^Za,* 
made  at  Oxford,  which  he  ordained  to  be  repealed  and  abrogated.2 

The  sentence  of  the  French  king  thus  awarded,  as  it  gave  to  the  war  be- 
king  of  England  with  his  retinue  no  little  encouragement,  so  it  king  and 
wrought  in  the  nobles'  hearts  great  indignation ;  who,  notwithstanding  r^sbJe. 
that  partial  decreement  of  the  French  king,  sped  themselves  home  ginneth. 
out  of  France  to  defend  themselves  with  all  their  strength  and  power. 
And  not  long  after  followeth  also  the  king,  by  whose  train  Simon 
Montfort,   earl  of  Leicester,  as  is  above  recited,  was  well  nigh  cir- 
cumvented in  Southwark.    Then  the  king  calling  his  council  together  The  uni- 
at  Oxford  (from  whence  he  excluded  the  university  of  students  for  a  sSdSts*" 
season,  who  were  then  at  Northampton,  as  you  heard  before;  there  jjj^jjj, 
consulted,  conferring  with  his  friends  and  counsellors,  what  way  was  from 
u^st  to  be  taken.    And  hearing  that  the  barons  were  assembled  in  North- *" 

ampton. 

(?)  Vkg.  iEneid.  i.  26.  (2)  Ex  Flor.  Historiarum,  Gisburn.  et  aliis. 
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Hpry   great  numbers  at  the  town  of  Northampton,  he  went  thither  with  his 
host  and  with  his  banners  displayed,  accompanied  by  Richard,  king  of 


A.D.  Almain,  and  William  de  Valence,  his  brothers,  also  by  Edward,  his 
*26^'  son,  John  Comyn  of  Scotland,  witli  many  other  Scots,  John  de  Balliol. 

lord  of  Galloway,  Robert  de  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale,  Roger  de 
jppendi*.  Clifford,  Philip  de  Marmion,  John  de  Vaux,  Roger  de  Leyburne,  Henry 
Percy,  Philip  Basset,  Roger  de  Mortimer,  and  many  others.  There- 
fore the  king  commanded  the  barons  that  were  within,  to  yield  unto 
him  presently  the  city  and  the  pledges,  or  else  he  would  immedi- 
ately destroy  them.    But  they,  counselling  with  the  younger  Simon 
de    Montfort,  who,  by  his  fathers  commandment,  had  got  the 
residue  thither  to  take  counsel  together  (for  his  father  and  the  earl 
of  Gloucester  were  not  yet  come),  boldly  and  with  one  mind  answered, 
that  they  would  not  obey  the  king's  will,  but  would  rather  defend 
themselves  and  the  city,  if  need  were,  even  to  the  death.  The 
noblemen  of  the  king's  part  hearing  this,  sent  word  again,  that  at 
least  they  should  come  to  the  wall  of  the  city  to  speak  to  the  king, 
if,  by  any  means,  peace  might  be  made.    They,  suspecting  no  deceit, 
followed  their  counsel,  and  leaving  their  holds,  came  to  the  wall 
towards  the  meadow,  for  there  lay  the  king  and  his  strong  host  hard 
Taking  of  by.    But,  in  the  mean  space,  whilst  divers  matters  were  reasoned 
amptoii    and  treated  of  between  the  king  and  the  lords,  the  lord  Philip  Basset, 
king16     wno  before  was  appointed  to  work  that  feat,  with  mattocks  and  other 
instruments  of  iron,  and  with  men  prepared  for  the  onset,  near  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  did  undermine  the  wall  of  the  city ; 
and  by  this  means  the  wall  soon  fell  down,  and  there  was  made  a 
great  plain,  so  that  in  one  forefront  there  might  have  gone  together 
on  a  row  forty  horsemen.    Of  this  subtlety  the  alien  monks  that 
were  there  were  thought  to  be  the  workers,  because  they  made  way 
and  entrance  for  them  that  came  in ;  but  when  they  that  passed  by 
saw  this,  and  that  the  king's  banners  were  erected  ready  to  enter  in, 
there  was  a  great  howling  made,  and  the  noise  of  the  people  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  barons,  and  they  made  speed  to  resist  them ;  but  it 
was  all  in  vain,  because  they  were  already  prevented  by  a  great  com- 
simon     pany  of  their  enemies.    But  Simon  Montfort  the  younger,  after  he 
forTuie  had  valiantly  fought  a  while  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  with  Peter 
Sener'   ^on^ort>    and  a  few  that  were  with  him,  when  Edward  the  king's 
prisoner,  son  came,  was  by  his  commandment  taken  and  led  away  prisoner. 
The       But  the  clerks  of  the  university  of  Oxford  (which  university  by  the 
ofoxftrd  king's    commandment  was  translated  thither)  did  work  against  the 
against    king's  men  more  hurt  than  the  other  barons,  with  their  slings,  long 
uie  king,  bows  and  cross  bows  ;  for  they  had  a  banner  by  themselves,  and  that 
Appen.nx.  was  set  up  on  high  against  the  king.    Wherewithal  the  king  being 
greatly  moved,  sware  at  his  entering  in,  that  they  should  all  be 
hanged ;  which  when  they  heard,  many  of  them  shaved  their  crowns, 
and  they  that  were  able  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  when  the 
king  entered  the  city,  many  fled  in  their  armour  into  the  castle, 
others  left  their  horse  and  harness,  and  ran  into  churches,  and  a  few 
were  slain,  and  those  were  of  the  common  people;  but  there  was 
not  much  bloodshed,  because  all  things  were  done  as  upon  the  sudden. 
When  the  city  was  at  length  set  in  quiet,  the  king  commanded  his 
oath  to  be  executed  upon  the  clerks.    But  his  counsellors  said  untc 
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him,  "  This  be  far  from  thee,  O  king  !  for  the  sons  of  thy  nobles,  and  Henry 
of  other  great  men  of  thy  kingdom  were  there  gathered  together  into  —  1__ 
the  university  ;  whom  if  thou  wouklst  cause  to  be  hanged  or  slain,  A.  I), 
even  they  that  now  take  thy  part  would  rise  up  against  thee,  not  12f)4\ 
suffering,  to  the  uttermost  of  their  powers,  the  blood  of  their  sons  Tiie  stu- 
and  kinsfolks  to  be  shed."  And  so  the  king  was  pacified,  and  his  oxford' 
wrath  against  the' clerks  was  staid.  spared. 

In  the  same  day,  after  little  more  than  an  hour,  the  king's  host 
assaulted  the  castle,  and  the  new  hold-keepers  were  afraid,  for  that 
they  had  not  victuals  and  other  things  necessary  for  their  resistance  ; 
therefore  they  sent  immediately  messengers  unto  the  king,  and  yielded 
themselves  to  the  king's  mercy.  There  were  taken  that  day  these  JJ^JJ* 
knights  and  barons  under  written :  William  earl  Ferrers,  lord  North- " 
Peter  Montfort,  companion  of  the  said  Simon  de  Montfort  the  am^°n' 
younger,  lord  Baldwin  de  Wake,  lord  Adam  de  Newmarch,  lord  Appendir 
Roger  Bertram ;  lord  Simon  Fitz-Simotf,  a  valiant  warrior,  who 
first  erected  his  banner  against  the  king ;  lord  Berengarius  de  Water- 
vile,  lord  Hugh  Gubion,  lord  Thomas  Maunsel,  lord  Roger  Boutevi- 
lein,  Nicholas  Wake,  lord  Robert  de  Newton,  lord  Philip  de  Driby, 
and  Grimbald  de  Pauncefoot.  All  these  aforehand  did  the  king  take 
prisoners,  and  many  more,  of  whom  he  committed  some  to  the  lord 
Nicholas  of  Haversham,  to  be  kept  in  the  same  castle  well  defended  ; 
some  he  led  away  with  him  ;  and  some  he  sent  to  divers  castles ;  and 
appointed  Simon  Montfort  to  be  cast  into  Windsor  Castle.  And  all 
these  things,  as  touching  the  taking  of  Northampton,  were  done  on  the 
Saturday  before  Passion  Week,  being  the  fifth  of  April,  a.d.  1264  : 
and  the  king  went  forward  even  to  Nottingham,  burning  and  wasting 
the  manors  of  the  lords  and  others  his  enemies  ;  and  there  he  gathered 
together  his  nobles,  and  greatly  increased  his  number. 

When  this  ill  luck  was  told,  of  them  that  were  run  away, 
to  the  earl  Simon,  who  was  coming  towards  Northampton  with  a  great 
host,  he  was  in  a  great  rage,  and  yet  was  not  discouraged  ;  but  imme-  Simon 
diately  going  to  London,  he  caused  a  chariot  to  be  made  after  the  JStSi™ 
manner  of  litters  or  couches,  wherein  he  might  ride  as  though  he  were  eth  him- 
sick ;  for  he  feigned  .himself  to  be  feeble  and  weak,  whereas  he  was  S1° 
indeed  a  stout  and  valiant  warrior ;  and  there  gathered  to  him  other 
noblemen  that  were  confederate  with  him,  earls  and  barons,  every  one 
bringing  with  them  their  several  arms,  and  preparing  their  engines  Appendix. 
of  wood,  they  went  to  besiege  Rochester ;  for  the  earl  of  Warren,  Roches- 
in  the  king's  behalf,  kept  both  the  town  and  castle.    When  they  had  sieged  bj 
gotten  the  first  gate  and  the  bridge,  they  were  partly  wounded  and  j£® 
compelled  to  retire  ;  and  there  that  valiant  knight,  Roger  de  la 
Bourn,  was  wounded,  and  very  ill  handled.    Whilst  they  continued 
siege  there  awhile,  it  was  told  them  that  the  king  was  coming  towards 
London  with  a  mighty  host ;  and  they  said  one  to  another,  "  If  the 
king  at  his  coming  should  take  London,  we  shall  be  shut  in  as  it 
were  in  a  strait  corner;  let  us,  therefore,  return  unto  London,  that 
we  may  keep  in  safety  both  the  place  and  the  people."  Therefore, 
appointing  certain  persons  to  keep  the  siege,  they  returned  to  London. 
At  length  when  the  king  came,  they  went  forth  with  the  citizens  to 
meet  him,  not  with  flowers  and  palms  in  their  hands,  but  with  swords 
and  spears.  The  king  shunned  them,  and  after  he  had  seized  the  castle  of 
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Hevry  Kingston,  which  was  the  earl  of  Gloucester" s.  he  went  from  thence  to 

  Rochester ;  where,  after  he  had  killed  a  few,  he  brake  the  siege,  and 

A.D.  from  thence  the  king  went  to  Tunbridge,  and  the  town  and  castle 
now  being  given  up  to  him,  he  took  there  the  countess  of  Gloucester, 
^unneth  ant^  l311^  ^ier       an  a^DeJ'  not  to  ^e  ^eP^  m  hold,  but  to  go  at  liberty 
London,  whither  she  would.    And  he  left  for  the  custody  of  the  castle  and 
city  a  great  part  of  his  host,  to  the  number  of  above  twenty  picked  out 
ApfeZhx.  bannerets,  for  that  it  was  commonly  said  that  the  earl  of  Gloucester 
would  come  out  of  hand  to  assault  them.    Which  being  done,  he  con- 
tinued on  his  journey  to  Winchelsea,  where  he  received  to  peace  the 
seamen  of  the  Cinque  ports.    And  three  days  after,  upon  the  Satur- 
day following,  he  came  to  the  town  of  Lewes,  and  was  received  into 
the  abbey,  and  his  son  Edward  into  the  castle.   Then  the  barons  sent 
letters  to  the  king  the  twelfth  day  of  May,  the  tenor  whereof  fol- 
loweth. 

Letter  of  the  Lords  to  the  King. 

To  their  most  excellent  Lord  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England, 
lord  of  Ireland,  and  duke  of  Aquitaine,  his  barons  and  others  his  faithful  subjects, 
being  willing  to  keep  their  oath  and  fidelity  to  God  and  him,  send  greeting  and 
due  obedience  with  honour  and  reverence.  Whereas  by  many  experiments  it 
is  manifest,  that  some  of  your  grace's  assistants  have  reported  to  your  majesty 
many  lies  of  us,  working  mischief,  as  much  as  in  them  lieth,  not  only  against 
us,  but  against  you  also,  and  your  whole  realm  :  Be  it  known  to  your  highness, 
that  we  have  been  always  willing  to  defend  the  health  and  safeguard  of  your 
person,  with  all  our  power  and  fealty  due  to  your  grace,  purposing  to  vex  to  the 
uttermost  of  our  power  and  estate,  not  only  our  ill-willers,  but  also  your  enemies, 
and  the  enemies  of  your  whole  realm.  If  it  be  your  good  pleasure,  give  no 
credit  to  them  ;  we  shall  be  always  found  your  faithful  subjects.  And  we,  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  and  Gilbert  of  Clare,  at  tbe  request  of  the  others,  for  us  and 
them  have  put  to  our  seals. 

These  letters  being  read  and  heard,  there  was  a  council  called,  and 
the  king  wrote  back  to  them,  and  especially  to  the  two  earls  of  Lei- 
cester and  Gloucester,  in  manner  and  form  following : — 

The  Answer  of  the  King  to  the  Lords. 

Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England,  lord  of  Ireland,  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine, &c,  to  Simon  Montfort,  and  Gilbert  de  Clare,  and  their  confederates. 
Forasmuch  as  by  the  war,  and  general  disquietness  by  your  means  raised  up  in 
our  whole  realm,  and  also  the  burnings  and  other  hurtful  enormities,  it  appear- 
eth  manifestly,  that  you  keep  not  your  fidelity  to  us  ward,  nor  care  any  thing  for 
our  health  and  safety  ;  and  for  that  ye  have  unorderly  grieved  our  nobles,  and 
others  our  faithful  subjects  sticking  faithfuhy  and  constantly  to  us,  as  you  have 
certified  us ;  we,  accounting  their  losses  as  our  own,  and  their  enemies  as  ours, 
and  seeing  these  my  aforesaid  faithful  subjects,  for  the  keeping  of  their  fidelity, 
do  assist  us  manfully  and  faithfully  against  your  unfaithfulness  :  we  therefore 
care  not  for  your  fidelity  or  love,  but  defy  you  as  our  and  their  enemies.  Wit- 
ness myself,  at  Lewes,  the  day  and  year  aforesaid.. 

Also  Richard,  king  of  Almain,  and  lord  Edward,  the  son  of  king 
Henry,  wrote  to  the  barons  in  this  wise  : — 

A  Letter  of  Richard,  King  of  Almain,  and  Prince  Edward,  to  the 

Barons. 

Richard,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  Romans,  always  Augustus,  and 
Edward,  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England,  and  all  the  other  barons  and  nobles 
constantly  and  faithfully  in  heart  and  deed  cleaving  to  the  aforesaid  king  of 
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England  :  to  Simon   Montfort,  and  Gilbert  de  Clare,  and  to.  all  and  singular  Henry 
others  their  adherents  in  their  conspiracy.  By  your  letters  which  you  sent  to  our  UI- 
lord,  the  noble  king  of  England,  we  have  understanding  that  you  defy  us ;  althouj.  h  ^ 
before  any  such  word,  your  defiance  towards  us  was  apparent  enough  by  your  J264. 

cruel  persecution,  in  burning  our  possessions  and  spoiling  our  goods.  We  

therefore  give  you  to  wit,  that  we  all  and  every  one  of  us,  as  your  enemies,  do 
defy  you  all.  And  further,  that  we  will  not  cease,  wheresoever  it  shall  lie 
in  our  power,  to  the  uttermost  of  our  force  and  might,  to  subvert  your  persons 
and  all  that  you  have.  As  touching  what  you  lay  to  our  charge,  that  we  give 
neither  faithful  nor  good  counsel  to  our  lord  the  king,  you  say  not  the  truth. 
And  if  your  lord  Simon  Montfort  or  Gilbert  de  Clare,  will  affirm  the  same  in 
our  lord  the  king's  court,  we  are  ready  to  get  safe  conduct  for  you  to  come  to 
the  said  court,  to  try  and  declare  the  truth  of  our  innocency,  and  the  falsehood 
of  you  both,  as  foresworn  traitors,  by  some  man  equal  with  you  in  nobility  and 
stock.  All  we  are  contained  with  the  seals  of  the  aforesaid  lords,  the  lord 
Richard  and  the  lord  Edward.    Dated  the  day  aforesaid. 

Both  which  letters  being  read,  they  drew  near  to  the  king  ;  for  they  Battle  of 
were  not  far  distant  from  Lewes.  And  because  there  was  wanted  to  betwixt 
the  king's  store,  provision  for  their  horses,  it  was  commanded  them,  ^dktheg 
on  the  Tuesday,  to  go  forth  to  seek  for  hay  and  provender ;  who,  barons, 
when  they  were  gone  forth,  were  prevented  by  their  enemies,  and 
most  of  them  killed ;  but  the  residue  returning,  saw  their  enemies 
coming,  very  early  on  the  Wednesday  morning,  and  making  outcries, 
stirred  up  the  king  and  his  host  to  arm  themselves.  Then  the  barons, 
coming  to  the  full  plain,  descended  there,  and  girding  and  trimming 
their  horses,  made  fit  their  harness  to  them.  And  there  the  earl  Simon 
made  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  Robert  de  Vere,  and  many  others 
new  knights.  Which  being  done,  he  divided  and  distincted  his  host 
into  four  several  battels,  and  he  appointed  noblemen  to  guide  and  govern 
every  battel  ;  and  over  the  first  battel  were  ordained  captains  Henry  ^JUx. 
Montfort,  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  Simon,  and  Guido,  his  brother, 
lord  John  de  Burgh  the  younger,  and  lord  Humfrey  de  Bohun ; 
over  the  second  battel  lord  Gilbert  of  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  lord 
John  Fitz-John,  and  lord  William  of  Montchensi ;  and  over  the 
third,  in  which  the  Londoners  were,  at  their  request  the  lord 
Nicholas  Segrave  was  assigned,  who  required  also  very  instantly  that 
they  might  have  the  first  stroke  in  the  battel,  at  the  adventure,  come 
what  would  ;  but  over  the  fourth  battel  the  earl  himself  was  cap- 
tain, with  the  lord  Thomas  of  Pilveston.  In  the  mean  season  came 
forth  the  king's  host,  preparing  themselves  to  the  field  in  three 
battels  ;  of  which  Edward,  the  king's  son,  led  the  first,  with  the 
earl  of  Warren,  and  Valence  the  king's  brother;  and  the  second 
the  king  of  Almain  guided,  with  his  son  Henry  ;  but  the  king, 
with  his  nobles,  guided  the  third ;  and  the  fourth  legion  the  king 
appointed  not,  by  reason  that  he  had  left  many  of  his  bannerets  behind 
him,  to  keep  the  castle  and  town  of  Tunbridge  against  the  earl  of 
Gloucester ;  there  also  were  most  of  the  young  men  of  the  king's  Ap^ai* 
army,  for  the  king  thought  not  that  his  barons  had  been  come  so  nigh 
to  hand.  Their  armies  being  on  both  sides  set  in  array  and  order,  they 
exhorted  one  another  on  either  part  to  fight  valiantly ;  and  after  they 
had  buckled  together,  the  battle  was  great,  and  many  horsemen  were 
overthrown,  even  in  a  moment.  But  by  and  by  Edward,  the  king's 
son,  with  his  band,  as  a  fierce  young  gentleman  and  valiant  knight, 
fell  upon  his  enemies  with  such  force,  that  he  compelled  them  to  recoil 
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Henry  back  a  great  way,  so  that  the  hindmost  (thinking  by  reason  of  their 
giving  back,  that  the  foremost  were  slain),  ran  many  of  them  away  ; 


A.h. 


and  taking  water  to  pass  over,  almost  threescore  soldiers  were  drowned, 
. 1264,  and  a  few  of  them  being  slain,  all  the  rest  fled.  Straightway  the  Lon- 
doners, who  had  asked  the  first  fight,  knowing  not  how  the  battle  went, 
took  to  their  heels,  whom  Edward  pursued  with  his  band,  killing  the 
hindmost  of  them,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  miles  ;  for  he  hated 
them  because  they  had  rebelled  against  his  father,  and  disgraced  his 
mother  when  she  was  carried  by  barge  upon  the  Thames,  from  the 
Tower  to  Windsor,  as  is  before  recorded. 

Whilst  prince  Edward  was  thus  in  chase  of  the  Londoners,  who 
had  the  vanguard  of  the  barons'  battle  ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  main 
battle  of  the  barons  set  upon  the  king's  main  battle,  of  which  the 
king  of  Almain,  the  brother  of  king  Henry,  had  the  leading ;  who 
being  soon  discomfited,  and  he  with  his  son  Henry,  Robert  de  Bruce, 
and  John  Comyn,  with  divers  other  captains  taken  prisoners,  the  rear- 
Richard,  ward,  wherein  the  king  himself  fought,  being  immediately  so  hardly 
Airnain,   beset,  and  he,  seeing  his  knights  and  soldiers  on  every  side  about  him 
Sntaken  Dea^el1  down  an(l  slain,  and  divers  others  of  his  soldiers  to  forsake 
prisoners,  the  field  and  shift  for  themselves,  thought  good  to  take  again  to 
The  main  the  town  ;  and  so  retired  into  the  abbey  from  whence  he  came, 
discom-   shutting  and  rampering  up  the  gates,  and  caused  the  same  to  be 
thediing  strongly  warded  with  soldiers.    To  be  brief,  the  barons  thus  getting 
fain  to  °  the  field,  after  long  fight,  and  many  men  on  either  side  slain,  entered 
the  abbey,  also  the  town  of  Lewes,  pursuing  in  chase  such  soldiers  as  thither  fled 
for  succour. 

Prince        In  the  mean  time,  prince  Edward  returning  from  the  chase  of  the 
returning  Londoners,  as  ye  heard,  who  desired  to  give  the  first  onset,  and 
firT the  espying  the  chariot  of  the  earl  Simon  (which  he  caused  purposely  to 
chase,     be  made  for  him),  and  the  horses  in  the  same,  without  either  waggoner, 
together4  or  any  other  to  govern  the  same,  fell  immediately  upon  the  chariot, 
lost*       and  brake  it  all  in  pieces,  and  slew  two  burgesses  that  were  within  the 
same.    But  when  he  came  near  to  the  place  where  the  bloody  battle 
had  been  fought,  and  saw  the  great  discomfiture  and  overthrow,  which, 
in  his  absence,  with  great  mortality  and  slaughter,  had  happened,  his 
heart  was  much  dismayed,  and  his  countenance  altered.    Yet  not- 
withstanding, comforting  and  encouraging  his  knights  and  soldiers,  of 
whom  he  had  a  valiant  company,  in  battle  array,  he  marched  toward 
The       the  town,  against  whom  came  the  barons  again  with  all.  their  power ; 
fighteth    arid  thus  was  begun  betwixt  them  a  fresh  field  and  a  new  battle,  and 
ba"tiT     mariy  men  were  slain  on  either  side.    At  length  the  earl  de  Warren, 
with  the  king's  two  brothers,  forsook  the  field  and  fled ;  after  whom 
went  more  than  seven  hundred  chosen  soldiers,  who  were  of  their 
house  and  family,  who  the  same  day  came  to  Pevensey,  and  there 
took  shipping  over  the  sea.    Also  Hugh  Bigot,  with  divers  ethers, 
fled,  and  left  the  valiant  prince  fighting  in  the  field  ;  which  thing  he 
He  also  is  also  perceiving,  took  to  the  town  ;   and  when  he  found  not  the  king 
worst°and  his  father,  at  the  castle,  he  went  from  thence  to  the  abbey  where  he 
takVto     was-    I"  ^ne  mean  season,  the  town  was  in  complete  confusion,  both 
the  town,  parties  fighting,  spoiling,  and  getting  of  booties,  while  scarcely  one 
Append,  of  them  could  know  and  discern  another,  whether  he  was  friend  or 
enemy.    But  when,  within  a  while,  the  barons  had  assembled  some 
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company,  tliey  gave  an  assault  upon  the  castle,  thinking  to  have  Henry 
rescued  John  GifFord  and  others,  whom  the  king's  soldiers  had  taken  


the 
barons. 


prisoners,  and  put  therein.   But  the  soldiers  within  manfully  defended  A.  D. 

the  same,  and  in  throwing. out  balls  of  wild-fire,  which  for  the  defence  126i- 

thereof  they  had,  they  also  fired  part  of  the  town.    Then  the  barons  Thecastie 
j       '      •>  L        nl  ini      °*  -Lewes 

retired  and  left  the  castle,  and  purposed  to  have  set  upon  the  abbey,  besieged. 

where  the  king  and  prince  Edward,  his  son,  were,  which  also  was  set 

on  fire  by  the  assault  given  to  the  castle ;  but  yet  it  was  shortly 

recovered  and  quenched.    Then  Edward,  the  king's  son,  perceiving 

the  bold  enterprise  of  the  barons,  prepared  with  the  courageous 

knights  and  soldiers  yet  remaining  and  within  the  abbey,  to  issue  out, 

and  to  give  a  new  charge  upon  them.    But  the  barons,  perceiving 

that,  sent  unto  the  king  messengers  to  entreat  a  truce  for  that  day, 

and  on  the  morrow  to  talk  of  and  conclude  a  further  peace  between 

them.    This  battle  was  fought  upon  the  fourteenth  day  of  May. 

The  next  day,  which  was  Thursday,  there  were  sent  on  either  side  Peace  be- 
two  preaching  friars,  between  the  king  and  the  barons,  with  certain  klngand 
articles  and  demands  of  peace,  so  that  with  certain  others,  these  con- 
ditions were  agreed  on  :  that  on  the  morrow,  being  Friday,  the 
prince  should  give  himself  as  hostage  for  the  king,  his  father,  and  The  two 
others  of  his  party,  and  that  Henry,  the  king's  son  of  Almain,  should  j^er^as 
also  give  himself  in  like  manner  for  his  father ;  that  those  things  which  hostages, 
should  be  concluded  upon  for  the  benefit  and  commodity  of  the  S(?e 
realm,  and  peaceable  quietness  thereof  might  be  performed,  and  that  Appendtx' 
all  such  prisoners  as  were  taken  on  either  side,  should  be  freely 
ransomed  and  sent  home. 

The  next  day,  which  was  Saturday,  the  king  discharged  all  his 
soldiers,  and  others  that  were  with  him  in  the  abbey,  licensing  them 
to  depart  whither  they  listed.    And  furthermore,  by  the  advice  of 
his  son  and  the  barons,  he  gave  commandment  to  those  whom  he  had 
appointed  to  the  keeping  of  Tunbridge,  that  they  should  make  no  The( 
attempt  to  the  prejudice  or  hurt  of  the  barons ;  but  in  hope  of  the  soldiers 
peace  which  was  now  on  the  point  of  being  concluded,  they  also  j^Jg"" 
should  depart  every  man  to  his  house  and  habitation.  But  they,  giving  after  ' 
no  credit  thereunto,  went  with  their  furniture  to  Bristol,  where  they  th^Lon- 
kept  themselves  in  garrison,  until  the  escaping  of  Edward  the  king's  crovdon* 
son,  out  of  prison.    But  first,  before  that,  when  they  heard  at  Tun-  keeP  in 
bridge  that  the  king  was  vanquished  in  battle,  and  that  the  Londoners  at  Bristol 
in  the  fore- ward  were  put  to  flight  by  prince  Edward  (by  a  messenger 
that  escaped  from  the  same),  and  that  also  the  same  Londoners  were 
at  Croydon,  they  set  upon  them  in  the  evening  tide,  and  taking  from 
chem  much  spoil,  slew  also  many  of  them. 

But  when  thus  Mortimer's  part  began  to  decrease,  and  Simon  the  Eari 
earl's  part  on  the  other  side  to  increase,  the  earl  bare  himself  more  fjt™° Jbia 
stout,  for  that  both  the  king  and  all  that  was  his  did  depend  upon  his  beareth 
good  will  and  favour ;  and  he  led  with  him  the  king  and  the  king's 
son  to  such  holds  and  castles  as  he  thought  to  be  most  strong,  till  Jhat  ^e 

o  o'  imprison- 

almost  all  of  them  were  in  his  hands;  and  he  kept  the  hostages  eth  the 
more  straitly  than  was  usual,  insomuch  that  when  it  was  blown  J?  th.?6' 
abroad  that  the  king's  son  was  kept  as  prisoner,  divers  that  were  his  k,ng" 
friends  counselled  him,  that  he  should  desire  to  disport  himself  at 
the  barriers,  that  the  people  might  have  a  sight  of  him.    But  he, 
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Henry   being  narrowly  guarded  as  he  knew,  and  fearing  some  tumult  to  arise, 

 ! —  thought  good  to  refuse  their  counsel,  and  so  did. 

A.D.       In  this  troublesome  year,  which  was  a.d.  1264,  as  the  Londoners 

<126.4,  with  the  nobles  were  thus  occupied  in  war  and  dissension,  the  malig- 
nant Jews,  thinking  to  take  vantage  of  that  time,  with  privy  treason 
conspired  against  the  whole  city  and  state  of  the  nobles  ;  who  being 
taken  with  the  manner,  were  almost  all  slain  that  dwelt  in  the  city  of 
London.  * 1  In  this  year  also,  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
son  of  Peter,  earl  of  Savoy,  and  a  stranger,  having  been  certain  years 
beyond  the  seas  in  disgrace  with  the  king  of  England,  upon  occasion 

irpendix  of  some  misdemeanour  belike  (for  he  was,  as  Matthew  Parker  writeth 
of  him,  "  Ut  moribus  gestisque  peregrinus,  sic  nomine  ipso  et  appella- 
tione  cseteris  archiepiscopis  dissimilisvl),  howbeit  the  king  being  of  a  re- 
lenting nature,  and  bearing  much  with  clergymen's  insolencies,  which 
for  a  while  he  might  perhaps  gainstand,  but  at  last  bare  with  them  as 
supported  by  the  court  of  Rome,  did  consult  with  his  nobles  about  the 
return  of  the  said  Boniface  into  England  conditionally,  as  followeth. 

Acts  passed  in  the  King's  Council,  touching  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury's return  into  England,  under  certain  conditions.2 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1264,  in  the  month  of  March,  it  was  enacted,  m  the 
presence  of  the  renowned  king  of  England,  by  the  counsel  of  the  peers  and 
states  of  the  said  realm,  that  the  reverend  father  Boniface,  by  the  grace  of  God 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  primate  of  all  England,  should  return  into  England, 
and  abide  in  the  realm  peaceably,  upon  the  conditions  under-written  : — 

First,  therefore,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  archbishop  at  his  return,  do  without 
any  difficulty  release  in  form  of  law  his  sentences  of  excommunication,  published 
against  all  persons  whatsoever,  on  occasion  of  the  late  troubles  in  the  realm  of 
England ;  but  yet  so,  that  they  who  should  be  found  excommunicate  be  ready 
to  make  satisfaction  for  their  excesses,  and  for  the  same  receive  the  canonical 
commandments  of  the  archbishop,  in  form  hereunder  in  the  next  article  con- 
tained. 

Secondly,  it  is  enacted,  that  in  making  amends  for  excesses  done  to  the 
churches  and  churchmen  within  such  places  as  are  immediately  subject  unto 
his  jurisdiction,  the  archbishop  do  arbitrate  according  to  the  counsel  of  all  his 
suffragans,  or  the  greater  and  sounder  part ;  and  of  weighty  affairs  belonging 
to  the  church  and  realm  of  England,  do  in  time  to  come  after  his  return  order 
and  dispose  likewise  by  their  counsel,  and  the  counsel  of  other  discreet  men  of 
the  realm. 

Thirdly,  it  is  enacted,  that  he  bring  with  him  Master  Henry  Mortimer,3 
archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  Pont  Sabler,  his  familiar  clerks  or  household 
chaplains  ;  and  that  these  be  the  only  clerks,  being  strangers  born,  whom  he 
shall  keep  and  retain  of  his  council  and  household. 

Fourthly,  it  is  enacted,  that  any  other  clerks  whatsoever,  beneficed  in  the 
church  of  England,  willing  to  return  with  the  archbishop,  may  safely  return  and 
abide  on  their  benefices,  and  shall  expend  the  church  goods  within  the  realm  as 
they  are  bound  ;  carrying  or  sending  nothing  out  of  the  realm,  unless  necessary 
occasion,  allowed  of  the  king's  council,  do  so  require. 

Fifthly,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  archbishop  or  the  clerks  coming  with  him, 
shall  bring  nothing  with  them  in  letters,  message,  or  commandment,  nor  shall 
procure  any  thing  else,  during  their  abode  in  this  realm,  either  by  themselves, 
or  by  others,  whereby  any  damage,  danger,  or  prejudice,  may  redound  to  the 
king,  or  to  any  of  his  realm.  And  for  memory  of  the  premises,  the  seal  of  the 
said  renowned  king  of  England  is  hanged  unto  these  presents. — By  the  whole 
council. 

(1)  This  passage  is  not  in  the  Editions  previous  to  1596. — Ed. 

(2)  "  Anno  Domini  1264,  mense  Martio,  in  praesentia  illustris  regis  Angliae,  de  concilio  proceruni 
et  magnatum  ejusdem  regni  actum  est,"  &c— Turris  Lond.  [The  translation  is  revised  from  the 
L  ain  in  Ryrner.— Ed  ]  (3)  Henricus  de  mortuo  mari.    [See  Appendix.] 
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Notwithstanding  this  conclusion,  the  archbishop  did  not  presently  Henry 

return,  but  continued  in  Provence  and  elsewhere,  behaving  himself  L_ 

imperiously  as  a  prelate  of  the  right  Romish  stamp.  In  the  mean  A.  D. 
time  many  matters  incident  to  this  place,  were  omitted  and  neglected,  1264- 
which  personally  by  him  should  have  been  executed  ;  but  by  reason 
of  his  absence  the  same  were  despatched  by  deputation,  and  the 
same  ordered  likewise  according  to  his  own  fancy,  which  he  pre- 
ferred before  the  king's  authority  and  commandment.  The  copy  of 
a  letter  describing  the  contumacy  of  the  said  Boniface  doth  suffi- 
ciently testify  this  to  be  true,  the  same  being  set  down  agreeable  to 
the  prototype. 

A  Letter  of  the  King  to  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
charging  him  to  return  into  England,  there  personally  to  discharge 
his  archiepiscopal  function.1 

The  king  to  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  primate  of  all  England,  Against 
greeting.  Although  hitherto  by  patience  we  have  suffered  oftentimes  bishops  t!}e  arch- 
elect,  abbots,  and  other  prelates  in  our  realm,  for  the  benefit  of  their  confirma-  canter-0' 
tion  to  be  obtained,  to  pass  over  beyond  sea  unto  you,  we  thought  not  to  receive  bury,  abi 
at  your  hands  any  such  reward,  as  that  against  the  right  and  custom  of  our  ^  8 
realm  (to  the  which  we  mean  not  by  this  our  patience,  that  prejudice  shall  any  country, 
way  be  procured  or  bred),  you  should  attempt  this  to  be  followed.  We  do 
marvel  therefore,  and  are  moved  that  you,  at  the  request  of  us,  have  refused  to 
commit  the  examination  of  the  election  of  our  well-beloved  in  Christ,  Master 
Walter  Gifford,  late  of  Bath  and  Wells  bishop  elect,  and  the  confirmation  of 
the  same  election,  unto  some  discreet  persons  of  our  realm ;  we  having  detained, 
and  as  yet  detaining,  the  same  Gifford  against  his  will,  that  he  might  not  repair 
personally  unto  you:  whereunto  common  right  and  the  very  custom  of  the 
realm  ought  to  have  led  you  unrequested,  whilst  you  abide  out  of  the  realm. 
Lest,  therefore,  our  too  much  patience  might  breed  in  you  a  contempt,  we  will 
you  to  understand,  that  henceforward  we  mean  to  bear  less  with  such  dealing, 
especially  in  these  days,  wherein  there  is  no  safe  passage  for  Englishmen  unto 
you  through  the  parts  of  France,  as  it  is  reported.  Wherefore  we  thought  good 
to  desire  your  fatherhood,  and  also  to  admonish  you,  giving  you,  moreover,  in 
charge  and  commandment,  and  upon  the  fealty  wherein  you  are  bound  unto  us, 
firmly  enjoining,  that  in  respect  of  the  aforesaid  election  and  other  ceremonies, 
you  come  personally  into  England,  to  execute  your  office  and  charge,  or  send 
some  other  in  your  room ;  or  at  least  procure  and  cause  some  discreet  persons 
of  our  realm,  whom  you  shall  repute  more  meet  for  this  matter,  to  serve  the 
turn  for  you  in  this  behalf :  lest,  if  with  contumacy  you  refuse  to  hear  our 
requests  and  commandments  the  second  time,  which  you  are  by  duty  bound  to 
obey,  we  be  compelled  to  take  indignation  against  you,  as  a  contemner  of  the 
rights,  the  liberties  and  the  customs  of  our  kingdom,  and  so  to  proceed  against 
you  more  sharply  by  way  of  revenge  :  neither  will  we  suffer,  if  you  should  do 
otherwise,  that  the  revenues  of  your  said  archbishopric  shall  henceforth  be 
conveyed  unto  you  out  of  our  realm ;  but  as  you  refuse  the  burden,  so  will  we 
in  like  sort  do  what  we  can  to  withdraw,  hereafter,  the  profits  and  commodities 
from  you  during  your  abode  out  of  our  land.  Finally,  we,  if  need  shall  be,  are 
ready  to  give  you  a  sure  and  safe  conduct.  Witness  the  king  at  St.  Paul's  of 
London,  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  and  the  forty-eighth  year  of  our  reign. 

Now  after  all  this  ado,  we  read  that  at  last  Boniface  returned,  and 
becoming  more  holy  towards  his  end,  he  went  with  other  bishops  to 
the  king,  requesting  him,  that  being  mindful  of  the  decay  of  his  The  ad- 
kingdom,  by  ecclesiastical  livings  bestowed  upon  strangers,  he  would  Boniface 
hereafter  prefer  learned  and  godly  men  of  his  own  nation.   To  whom  ^^j"" 
the  king  answered  that  he  would  willingly  do  it.   "  Wherefore,"  said  himself. 

(1)  "  Rex  Bonifacio  Cantuariensi  archiepiscopo,  totius  Angliae,"  &c— Turris  Lond. 
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Hsnry  he,  "  I  think  it  meet  that  you,  who  are  a  stranger  and  unlearned, 

 —  and  also  my  brother  Ethelmer,  bishop  of  Winchester,  whom  I  have 

A.D.  preferred  to  such  dignities  only  for  kindred's  sake,  should  first  give 
•  examples  to  others,  and  forsake  your  churches,  and  I  will  provide 


raakefth6  °^ier  learne(l  men  to  serve  in  them.""  This  answer  of  the  king  so 
spoil  of  pierced  this  Boniface,  that  he  always  after  lived  a  wearisome  life  in 
drcr^;  England  ;  wherefore,  perceiving  himself  to  be  misliked  of  the  king 


bishopric 
's  hated, 
nd  dieth 


L'  and  the  people,  he  desired  to  return  into  his  country,  and  thereupon, 


first  felling  and  selling  the  woods,  letting  out  the  archbishopric,  taking 
great  fines  of  his  tenants,  and  making  a  great  mass  of  money  of  the 
clergy  of  his  province,  he  went,  with  the  curse  of  all  men  into  Savoy  ; 
where,  in  the  castle  of  St.  Helen's,  after  he  had  misgoverned  the  see 
six  and  twenty  years,  six  months,  and  sixteen  days  from  his  conse- 
cration, being  nine  and  twenty  years  from  his  first  election,  he  died 
the  fifteenth  of  the  kalends  of  August.    And  so  ceased  the  troubles 
between  the  king  and  the  said  bishop,  whose  contumacy,  with  that  of 
others  of  the  like  brood,  doth  largely  appear  in  this  book. 
Death^        But  to  leave  Boniface  now  dead,  note  ye  this,*  that  in  this  year,  died 
urSe    pope  Urban  IV.,  after  whom  succeeded  (a.d.  1265)  pope  Clement 
meSftiv"        ?  which  Clement,  as  affirmeth  Nicholas  Trivet,  was  first  a  married 
Pops       man,  and  had  a  wife  and  children,  and  was  the  solicitor  and  counsellor 
£naent   t°  the  French  king  ;  then,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  was  bishop  of 
married    Le  puv  after  that  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  at  last  made  cardi- 

mau,  with       t         1       ■■    •  tt  i 

a  wife  nal ;  who  being  sent  of  pope  Urban  m  legacy  for  reformation  of 
dren?hl1  peace  in  England,  in  his  absence  was  elected  pope  by  the  cardinals. 
Aquinas  About  tlixs  time  flourished  Thomas  Aquinas,  reader  at  Paris  among 
ventu?e,a  the  Dominic  friars,  and  Bonaventure  among  the  Franciscan  friars.1 
Paris"  at  * 2  -Now,  after  all  the  aforesaid  tumults  and  broils  of  the  king  and 
his  barons,  to  the  vexation  of  the  whole  land,  it  was  thought  meet 
Appendir.  and  necessary  that  all  parties  at  variance  should  be  reconciled ;  where- 
upon, it  was  concluded  amongst  them  as  folio weth. 

A  Form  of  Peace  between  the  King  and  his  Barons.3 

This  is  the  form  of  peace  allowed  by  the  king  our  lord,  by  the  lord  Edward 
his  son,  by  all  the  prelates  and  peers,  and  by  the  whole  commonalty  of  the 
realm  of  England,  with  common  consent  and  agreement :  To  wit,  that  a  certain 
ordinance  or  decree  made  in  a  parliament  holden  at  London  about  the  feast  of 
the  nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist  last  past,  for  the  maintaining  and  keeping  of 
the  peace  of  the  realm,  shall  continue  all  the  days  of  the  said  king  our  sovereign 
lord,  and  the  time  of  the  lord  Edward,  after  he  shall  be  received  as  king,  even 
till  the  end  and  term  that  shall  be  thought  meet  and  convenient.  The  said 
ordinance  or  decree  is  this  : 

For  the  redressing  of  the  state  of  the  realm  of  England,  let  there  be  chosen 
or  named  three  discreet  and  trusty  persons  of  the  realm,  who  may  have  autho- 
rity and  power  from  the  lord  the  king  to  choose  or  name,  in  the  king's  behalf, 
nine  counsellors ;  of  which  nine,  three  at  least,  by  course  or  turns,  may  always 
be  present  in  the  court.  And  let  the  lord  the  king,  by  the  counsel  of  the  said 
nine,  order  and  dispose  of  the  keeping  of  castles,  and  the  managing  of  all  the 
affairs  in  his  realm.  Let  the  lord  the  king  also,  by  the  advice  of  the  aforesaid 
nine,  appoint  justices,  chancellors,  treasurers,  and  other  officers,  greater  and 
lesser,  in  those  matters  that  pertain  to  government  of  his  court  and  realm. 

(1)  Ex  Nich.  Trivet. 

(2)  The  next  few  pages,  are  not  in  the  Editions  previous  to  1596.— Ed. 

(3)  "  Haec  est  forma  pacis  a  domino  rege,  et  domino  Edwardo  filio  suo,  prselatis  et  proceribus 
omnibus,  et  communitate  tota  regni  Anglise  communiter  et  concorditer  approbata,"  &c. — Tunis 
Lond. 
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The  choosers  or  namers  shall  swear  first,  that  according  to  conscience  they  Henry 
will  choose  or  name  such  counsellors  as  they  verily  believe  will  be  profitable  in- 
and  trusty  in  respect  of  God's  honour,  the  church,  the  lord  the  king,  and  his    ^  yy 
realm.    The  counsellors  likewise,  and  all  the  officers  greater  and  lesser  in  their  22(34* 
creation  shall  swear,  that  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power  they  will  faithfully  — - — - 
execute  their  offices  to  the  honour  of  God  and  of  the  church,  and  to  the  profit 
of  the  lord  the  king,  and  his  realm,  without  bribe  or  gift;  meat  and  drink, 
which  are  commonly  wont  to  be  set  upon  the  table,  excepted.    And  if  so  be 
that  the  aforesaid  counsellors,  or  some  or  any  of  them,  in  the  charge  to  them 
committed  (whether  they  be  he  or  she),  have  behaved  themselves  ill,  or  that 
upon  some  other  occasion  such  officers  are  to  be  changed ;  the  lord  the  king, 
by  the  counsel  of  the  three  former  choosers  or  namers,  may  remove  such  as  he 
shall  see  meet  to  be  removed;  and  in  their  rooms  by  the  same  men's  advice 
may  appoint  and  place  other  persons  trusty  and  serviceable. 

And  if  so  be  that  either  the  greater  officers,  or  the  lesser,  do  disorderly 
demean  themselves  in  their  offices,  the  lord  the  king,  by  the  counsel  of  the 
aforesaid  nine,  may  displace  them,  and  without  delay  by  the  same  advice  set 
others  in  their  room.  And  if  so  be  that  the  three  first  or  chief  choosers  or 
namers,  in  the  choice  or  naming  of  counsellors,  or  perhaps  the  counsellors  in 
the  creating  of  officers,  or  in  other  affairs  of  the  lord  the  king  and  the  realm  to 
be  ordered  or  done,  shall  be  at  disagreement,  then,  whatsoever  by  consent  of 
two  parts  shall  be  concluded  or  decreed,  let  the  same  be  firmly  kept  and 
observed;  so  that  of  those  two  parts,  one  be  a  prelate  of  the  church  in  the 
business  belonging  to  the  church :  and  if  it  so  happen,  that  two  parts  of  the 
said  nine  in  some  matter  disagree,  then  shall  they  for  their  variance  stand  to 
the  ordinance  of  the  three  first  choosers  or  namers  or  the  greater  part  of  them. 
And  if  so  be  it  seem  expedient  to  all  the  prelates  and  barons,  by  consent,  that 
some  or  one,  in  place  of  some  or  one  of  the  three  first  namers  be  put  and 
appointed,  then  let  the  lord  the  king,  by  the  counsel  of  all  the  prelates  and 
barons,  ordain  some  others,  or  one  other.  And  let  the  lord  the  king  do  all  the 
premises  by  the  advice  of  the  said  nine  in  manner  above  mentioned.,  or  let  them 
do  it  in  the  lord  the  king's  behalf  and  by  his  authority,  by  this  present  ordi- 
nance to  continue  and  hold  out  till  such  time  as  this  agreement,  made  and 
afterwards  sealed  by  the  parties,  be  perfected  by  consent,  or  some  other  proviso 
be  had,  which  the  parties  by  consent  shall  judge  allowable. 

This  ordinance  was  made  at  London,  by  the  consent,  will  and  commandment 
of  the  lord  the  king,  and  also  of  the  prelates  and  barons,  with  the  commonalty 
then  and  there  present.  In  witness  whereof  R.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  H. 
Bishop  of  Ely,  R.  Earl  of  Norfolk  and  marshal  of  England,  Robert  de  Vere, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  Humphrey  de  Bohune,  William  de  Montchensi,  and  the  mayor 
of  London,  to  this  writing  have  set  their  seals.  Acted  in  the  parliament  at 
London  in  the  month  of  June  a.d.  1264. 

It  is  also  ordained,  that  the  state  of  the  English  church  shall  be  reformed  Reforma- 
into  a  state  meet  and  convenient.  church^6 

It  is  also  ordained,  that  the  three  choosers  above  named  and  counsellors,  of  No  stran, 
whom  mention  is  made  in  the  said  ordinance  at  London,  and  the  keepers  of  gers  to  he 
castles  and  others  the  king's  bailiffs  be  homebred.    And  as  for  strangers  born,  ^rs 
let  them  come,  tarry,  and  depart  peaceably,  as  well  laymen  willing  to  dwell  king's 
upon  their  possessions,  as  clergymen  residing  upon  their  benefices.  castles. 

Merchants  also,  and  all  others,  to  further  and  see  to  their  affairs,  shall  come 
freely,  and  tarry  peaceably ;  but  yet  conditionally,  so  they  come  without  armour 
and  a  suspected  multitude.  And  that  none  of  them  be  received  in  any  sort 
into  any  office  or  bailiwick  in  the  realm,  or  otherwise  in  the  king's  house  and 
service  be  entertained.  As  for  the  charters  of  general  liberties  and  forests 
granted  unto  the  homebred  of  late  by  the  king,  and  the  statutes  made  upon 
revoking  of  grievances,  which  the  lord  the  king,  the  third  year  past,  in  every 
shire  by  his  letters  patent  hath  caused  to  be  published,  with  the  commendable 
customs  of  his  realm,  and  a  long  time  allowed,  let  them  be  for  ever  observed : 
and  that  it  might  be  provided  how  they  may  be  better  and  more  soundl) 
observed,  it  is  also  provided,  that  the  lord  the  king,  and  the  lord  Edward,  the 
barons  and  those  that  stand  with  them,  let  go  all  injury  and  rancour,  so  that 
they  neither  grieve,  nor  suffer  to  be  grieved  by  any  of  theirs,  any  one  of  them 
by  occasion  of  things  done  in  the  hurly-burly  past,  and  also  cause  all  their 
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Henry   bailiffs  at  the  undertaking  of  their  bailiwicks,  that  they  shall  grieve  none  by 
111  ■     the  occasion  aforesaid,  but  shall  do  justice  and  right  to  everybody  with  equality. 
^  jy    And  let  there  be  good  security  provided  how  all  these  tilings  may  be  firmly 
1264:  obsen'ed- 

When  this  agreement  was  despatched,  to  set  the  realm  in  some 
quietness,  a  little  leisure  was  allowed  to  look  into  the  losses  and 
damages  of  the  church,  whereupon  it  was  provided  as  followeth. 


Of  the  repairing  of  Trespasses  committed  against  the  Church. 

It  is  provided  by  common  assent  of  the  king,  of  the  prelates,  earls,  and 
barons  of  the  land,  that  the  trespasses  which  are  committed  against  the  church 
of  England,  by  reason  of  the  tumults  and  wars  that  have  been  in  this  realm  of 
England,  shall  be  reformed  and  amended  in  this  manner. 

There  shall  be  chosen  by  the  earls  and  great  estates  of  the  land,  with  the 
liking  and  assent  of  the  prelates,  three  bishops  authorized  and  having  full 
power  to  establish  and  provide  for  such  reasonable  amends,  as  are  to  be  made 
for  the  aforesaid  trespass  committed  against  holy  church,  so  far  forth  as  shall  be 
tit  and  convenient. 

Those  that  shall  be  found  excommunicated,  shall  be  absolved  in  form  of  right 
by  such  as  have  power  and  authority  so  to  do. 

The  authority  of  the  prelates  shall  be  established  in  this  manner :  First,  it 
shall  be  faithfully  undertaken  by  the  earls,  justices,  and  the  other  laymen  of 
the  king's  council,  and  other  great  barons  of  the  realm,  that  all  those  things 
which  the  prelates  that  shall  be  chosen  shall  reasonably  ordain  and  appoint  by 
way  of  reformation,  they  themselves  shall  observe  and  "fulfil,  and  shall  do  their 
endeavour  faithfully  to  cause  the  same  to  be  observed  by  others,  and  thereof 
they  shall  deliver  their  letters  patent. 

Moreover,  unto  the  prelates,  after  they  shall  be  chosen,  full  power  shall  be 
granted  by  the  king,  and  the  commonalty,  the  earls,  barons,  and  great  men  of 
the  land,  to  ordain  those  things  which  are  needful  and  profitable  to  the  full 
reformation  of  the  estate  of  holy  church,  to  the  honour  due  to  the  fealty  of  our 
lord  the  king,  and  to  the  profit  of  the  realm.  And  that  the  promise  made  by 
the  king,  and  by  the  earls  and  barons  aforesaid,  and  by  the  other  great  men  of 
the  land,  may  appear  to  be  made  in  good  faith,  they  shall  thereof  make  their 
letters  patent,  to  wit  of  things  that  have  been  done  a  year  past  befoie  the  last 
Easter. 

If  any  be  found  that  will  not  stand  to  the  ordinance  and  appointment  of  the 
prelates  in  the  causes,  and  according  to  the  form  aforesaid,  he  shall  be  compelled 
thereunto  by  doom  of  holy  church  ;  yea,  if  need  be,  he  shall  be  thereunto  forced 
by  the  secular  power.  And  that  it  may  the  better  be  done,  the  justice  shall 
have  a  hundred  or  more  of  choice  men  at  arms,  oi  Serjeants,  soldiers  elect,  to 
distrain  the  malefactors  when  by  the  said  prelates  he  shall  be  required.  Those 
soldiers  to  be  sustained  of  the  common  goods  of  holy  church,  during  the  time 
they  shall  be  employed  in  that  business.  And  this  ordinance  shall  continue  for 
a  year  or  two,  till  such  time  as  matters  be  quieted,  and  that  the  provisions  of 
the  prelates,  and  the  peace  of  the  land  be  well  observed. 

Provided  always,  that  the  profits  of  benefices  of  holy  church  belonging  to 
aliens,  and  others  that  have  been  enemies  to  the  land,  shall  be  collected  and 
safely  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  prelates,  until  such  time  as  order  be  taken  by 
common  advice  what  is  to  be  done  therewithal.  And  for  the  more  assurance 
and  forth*  r  testimony  hereof,  the  king  and  the  high  estates  of  the  land  have 
unto  this  writing  set  their  seals. 

Besides  all  this  it  was  considered,  that  non-residency  being  a  default 
blameworthy,  deserved  reformation.  To  this  the  king  having  special 
regard,  wrote  his  mind  to  the  bishop  of  Hereford  for  the  redress  of 
the  same  ;  whose  letter,  because  it  is  memorable,  and  convenient 
matter  is  therein  contained  for  non-residents  of  our  time,  we  have 
here  introduced  according  to  the  record. 
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A  Letter  of  King  Henry  III.,  directed  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 

concerning  his  Non-residence.1   — 

The  king  to  the  bishop  of  Hereford  sendeth  greeting.   Pastors  or  shepherds   A.  D. 
are  set  over  flocks,  that  by  exercising  themselves  in  watching  over  them  day  1264. 
and  night,  they  may  know  their  own  cattle  by  their  look,  bring  the  hunger-  Against 
starved  sheep  into  the  meadows  of  fruitfulness,  and  the  straying  ones  into  one  non-resi- 
fold  by  the  word  of  salvation,  and  the  rod  of  correction  ;  and  to  do  their  endea-  prelates, 
vour  that  unity  indissolubly  may  be  kept.    But  some  there  be  who,  damnably  see 
despising  this  doctrine,  and  not  knowing  to  discern  their  own  cattle  from  others,  ^i*7"'" 
do  take  away  the  milk  and  the  wool,  not  caring  how  the  Lord's  flock  may  be 
nourished  ;  they  catch  up  the  temporal  goods,  and  who  perisheth  in  their  parish 
with  famishment,  or  miscarrieth  in  manners  they  regard  not ;   which  men 
deserve  not  to  be  called  pastors,  but  rather  hirelings.    And  that  even  we,  in 
these  days,  removing  ourselves  into  the  borders  of  Wales  to  take  order  for 
the  disposing  of  the  garrisons  of  our  realm,  have  found  this  default  in  your 
church  of  Hereford,  we  report  it  with  grief;  for  that  we  have  found  there  a 
church  destitute  of  a  pastor's  comfort,  as  having  neither  bishop  nor  official, 
vicar  nor  dean,  who  may  exercise  any  spiritual  function  and  duty  in  the  same. 
But  the  church  itself  (which  in  time  past  was  wont  to  flow  in  delight,  and  had 
canons  that  -tended  upon  days'  and  nights'  service,  and  that  ought  to  exercise 
the  works  of  charity),  at  their  forsaking  the  church,  and  leading  their  lives  in 
countries  far  hence,  has  put  off  her  stole  or  robe  of  pleasure,  and  fallen  to 
the  ground,  bewailing  the  loss  of  her  widowhood,  and   none  among  all 
her  friends  and  lovers  will  comfort  her.    Verily  while  we  beheld  this,  and 
considered  it  diligently,  the  prick  of  pity  did  move  our  bowels,  and  the  sword 
of  compassion  did  inwardly  wound  our  heart  very  sorely,  that  we  could  no 
longer  dissemble  so  great  an  injury  done  to  our  mother  the  church,  nor  pass 
the  same  over  uncorrected. 

Wherefore  we  command  and  straitly  charge  you,  that  all  occasions  set  aside,  The 

you  endeavour  to  remove  yourselves  with  all  possible  speed  unto  your  said  kj^op 

church,  and  there  personally  to  execute  the  pastoral  charge  committed  unto  charged 

you  in  the  same.   Otherwise  we  will  you  to  know  for  certainty  that  if  you  have  to  be  per- 

not  a  care  to  do  this,  we  will  wholly  take  into  our  own  hands  all  the  temporal  ?onall>' 
,  .  -1-11-11  it  ^i  i       i  lncuni- 

goods,  and  whatsoever  else  doth  belong  unto  the  barony  of  the  same  church,  bent  and 

which  goods,  for  spiritual  exercise'  sake  therein,  it  is  certain  our  progenitors  of  abiding 

a  godly  devotion  have  bestowed  thereupon.    And  such  goods  and  dues  as  we  "ure!  "S 

have  commanded  hitherto  to  be  gathered  and  safely  kept  and  turned  to  the 

profit  and  commodity  of  the  same  church,  the  cause  now  ceasing  we  will  seize 

upon,  and  suffer  no  longer  that  he  shall  reap  temporal  things,  who  feareth 

not  irreverently  to  withdraw  and  keep  back  spiritual  things,  whereunto  by  office 

and  duty  he  is  bound ;  or  that  he  shall  receive  any  profits  who  refuseth  tu 

undergo  and  bear  the  burdens  of  the  same.    Witness  the  king  at  Hereford,  the 

first  of  June,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  our  reign,  [a.d.  1264.] 

About  this  time  (as  appeareth  by  course  of  record,  and  thereby  An  as- 
may  well  be  gathered)  a  redress  of  certain  sects  was  intended  ;  among  m^is-  ° 
which  one  by  name  especially  occurreth,  and  called  the  Assembly  of  ^ed  pec" 
Harlots;  a  kind  of  people  of  a  lewd  disposition  and  uncivil.  Of  their  gjjjj^ 
manners  and  life  the  king  having  been  informed,  addressed  his  letters  whereby 
to  the  sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  a  place  which  they  haunted,  and  wherein  JJJJJJJj 
they  practised  their  evil  conversation  ;  whose  letter  here  follow eth.     the  an~ 


A  Letter  of  King  Henry  III.  to  the  Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  concern- 
ing the  Banishment  of  an  unlawful  assembly  called  Harlots,  out  of 
that  Country.2 

Thd  king  to  the  sheriff  of  Oxfordshire  sendeth  greeting.  Because  we  under- 
stand that  there  be  certain  vagrant  persons  who  call  themselves  Harlots,  main- 

(1)  "Rex  episcopo  Hereford,  salutem.  Pastores  gregibus  praeponuntur  ut  diei  noctisque  vigilias 
axerceiKio,"  &c— Turris  Lond. 

(2)  "Rex  vie.  Oxon. salutem.  Quia  inteJleximus  quod  quidam,  qui  se  harlotos  appellant,  vagi  ct 
otium  foventes,  in  diversis  partibus  regni  nostri,  corgregationes  et  conventicuia,  necnon  contractus 
illicitos,"  &c.    Turris  Lond. 


cientnesi 
of  that 
name. 
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Henry    taining  idleness  in  divers  parts  of  our  realm,  most  shamelessly  making  their 
IU-     meetings,  assemblies,  and  unlawful  matches  against  the  honesty  of  the  church 
A.  D.    an(f  good  manners,  which  abuse  we  will  not,  neither  ought  we  to  suffer ;  we 
1 264.  charge  thee  that  on  our  behalf  thou  forbid  the  said  Harlots  henceforth  in  the 

 said  countries  to  make  any  more  such  meetings,  conventicle,  01  contracts  ;  or 

to  presume  according  to  their  lewd  manner  and  wonted  fashion  to  rogue  about 
our  realm ;  and  hereto  thou  shalt  (if  need  be)  bind  them,  as  by  law  may  be 
done.  Wherein  so  behave  thyself  in  this  behalf,  as  we  may  commend  thy 
diligence.  Witness  the  king  at  Reading  the  twenty-third  of  November,  in  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  our  reign,  [a.d.  1263.] 

What  manner  of  persons  these  were,  or  what  their  conversation 
was,  it  doth  not  further  appear ;  nevertheless  by  the  premises  it  may 
seem  to  be  some  pretended  order  of  religion.  And  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  the  reproachful  name  of  harlot  had  its  beginning  from 
hence. 

To  conclude  with  special  matters  of  the  church,  wherein  we  have 
made  somewhat  the  longer  delay,  by  occasion  of  such  necessary 
records  as  came  to  hand,  and  brought  with  them  their  necessary  use, 
this  one  remembrance,  notwithstanding,  remaineth,  no  less  worthy  of 
note  than  the  rest,  and  falling  within  the  revolution  of  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  this  king's  reign,  a  year  of  great  trouble,  as  by  the  premises 
may  be  gathered. 

You  are  therefore  to  note  that  at  this  time  the  prelates  of  England 
stood  upon  their  pantofles,  and  jolly  fellows  (I  tell  you)  they  would 
be  known  to  be.  For  in  an  inquisition  made  after  the  death  of  one 
Alfred  of  Lincoln,  being,  as  is  supposed,  a  baron  of  this  realm,  there 
is  found,  among  other  things,  as  followeth  :l  "  The  beforenamed 
iJIZto,  Alfred  held  a  certain  piece  of  the  park  of  Dunetish  and  Tiley  of  the 
abbot  of  Cerne,  by  service  of  holding  his  stirrup  when  the  abbot 
should  take  horseback,  and  to  give  him  place  in  the  shire  at  such 
time  as  he  should  be  present.*"  The  circumstances  hereof  being 
considered,  together  with  the  time  when  it  was  done,  give  probable 
cause  to  conjecture  that  the  occasion  of  this  matter  came  by  this 
means :  viz.  That  whereas  the  said  Alfred  was  desirous  to  enlarge 
his  park,  and  could  not  so  do  but  by  purchasing  part  of  some  other 
ground  next  adjoining,  whereof  the  said  abbot  was  owner,  ne  was 
therefore  constrained  either  to  lack  that  he  liked,  or  to  admit  such 
conditions  as  pleased  my  lord  abbot ;  who,  like  a  lord,  as  you  see, 
was  content  to  let  him  have  his  land,  reserving  such  service  as  is 
above  said.  Wherein  should  be  noted  the  pomp  of  prelates  in  those 
days,  and  how  near  they  drew  in  imitation  to  the  pope,  in  whose  foot- 
steps they  trod. 

But  leaving  these  affairs  of  the  church  and  churchmen,  into  which 
we  have  gone  somewhat  largely,  we  will  now  enter  into  other  troubles 
of  the  temporal  state.  You  heard  before  of  a  pacification  concluded 
between  the  king  and  his  barons,  a.d.  1264;  the  same  having  been 
admitted  by  mutual  and  common  consent  of  the  temporal  ty  and 
clergy.  Nevertheless,  as  a  sore  not  well  searched  and  tented,  but 
superficially  and  overly  skinned,  doth  break  out  into  a  more  danger- 
ous botch,  so  it  came  to  pass  among  the  lords  and  barons ;  betwixt 


(1)  "Quod  praedictus  Alluredus  tenuit  quandam  pnrfieulam  parcae  de  Dunetish  et  Tilei  de  ablate 
i  c  Cernc,  per  servicium  tenendi  stropem  suum,  quando  abbas  debet  ascendere  equum  suuin,  et 
dare  ei  locum  in  comitatu  quando  pncsens  fuerit." 
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whom  no  such  firm  reconciliation  was  made  as  was  likely  long  to  last ;  HmrV 


whereupon  ensued,  after  secret  grudge  and  privy  hatred,  open  arms 
and  conflicts.*  A-  D- 

For  in  this  year,1  the  sons  of  Simon  the  earl,  to  wit,  Henry,  Simon,  l2Qo* 
and  Guido,  being  all  puffed  up,  and  with  the  pride  of  their  success 
elevated,  did  things  which  nothing  contented  the  earl  of  Gloucester ; 
insomuch  that  he  challenged  Henry  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  Simon 
Montfort  at  the  barriers  to  be  tried  at  Northampton.    But  that 
challenge  was  taken  up,  lest  some  further  inconvenience  might  have  Dissen- 
risen  thereof.    But  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  being  moved  therewith  in  tw?erf~ 
his  mind,  sent  unto  his  father  the  earl,  that  he  should  deliver  him  such  ea^^d 
prisoners  being  noblemen,  as  he  had  captured  with  his  own  hands  at  theeario* 
the  battle  of  Lewes  ;  amongst  whom  the  king  of  Almain  was  named-  f^11063" 
first.    But  he  by  countermand  answered  him  and  said,  that  it  might 
content  and  satisfy  him,  that  he  had  saved  and  preserved  to  him  his 
lands,  that  day  the  battle  was  fought  at  Lewes.2    The  earl  Simon, 
therefore,  would  not  send  him  such  prisoners  as  he  demanded,  but 
himself  kept  the  more  noble  in  the  castle  of  Dover.    Among  them 
was  Philip  Basset,  who  undermined  and  brast  down  the  walls  of 
Northampton  at  that  conflict,  as  is  said  before  and  specified.3 

The  earl  of  Gloucester  being  herewith  displeased,  as  soon  as  he  The  earl 
heard  this  answer,  sent  incontinently  to  the  lord  Roger  Mortimer,  ces?erand 
who  had  always  taken  the  king's  part,  desiring  that  they  two  might  talk  Mortimer 
together  touching  the  benefit  and  commodity  of  the  king.    Who,  conspire 
doubting  some  deceit,  desired  sureties  and  pledges  for  his  safe  return,  against' 
and  he  would  come  and  talk  with  him.     When  they  met,  and  had  a  2],s'" 
while  talked  familiarly,  the  earl  of  Gloucester  showed  him  all  that  he  was 
purposed  to  do,  and  that  further,  he  lamented  he  had  so  much  and  so 
greatly  offended  the  king ;  and  that  he  would  with  all  his  power  and 
ability  make  amends  for  that  offence,  in  the  restitution  of  the  king  again 
to  his  kingly  dignity,  as  much  as  he  possibly  might.    Therefore  they 
sent  secretly  to  Thomas,4  the  brother  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  who 
was  near  about  the  earl  Simon,  and,  informing  him  of  this  coalition, 
begged  him  to  watch  some  opportunity  and  procure  the  escape  of  the 
king's  son.    Roger  Mortimer,  also,  sent  to  the  king's  son  a  horse 
excelling  all  others  in  footmanship,  unto  which  he  might  be  sure  to 
trust,  when  he  saw  convenient  time  thereunto.    After  which  things 
thus  contrived,  prince  Edward  desired  leave  of  the  earl  to  prove  the 
coursers  against  such  time  as  he  should  ride  at  the  tilt,  as  they  had 
sometime  wished  him  to  do.5    As  soon  as  he  had  got  leave,  and  that 
with  galloping  and  ranging  the  field  he  had  wearied  divers  of  their 
horses,  at  the  last  getting  up  upon  the  horse  which  for  that  purpose  was 
sent,  and  spying  a  servant  on  horseback  coming  towards  him  with  two 
swords,  he  turned  about  to  his  keeper,  whose  name  was  Robert  de 
Ros,  and  to  others  his  attendants  that  were  with  him,  saying,  "  My  Prince 
loving  lords,  thus  long  have  I  kept  you  company,  and  have  been  in  Sapefh 
your  custodies ;  and  now  not  purposing  to  use  your  companies  any  Jf0Jj|e0Ut 
longer,  I  bid  you  adieu  !"    And  quickly  turning  his  horse  about,  put  custody  oi 
to  the  spurs,  and  away  went  he.    The  others  pricked  after  apace,  but 
yet  came  far  enough  behind,  and  overtake  him  they  could  not.  At 
last,  when  they  saw  Roger  Mortimer  coming  from  his  castle  of  Wig- 

(1)  The  following  pages,  to  p.  567,  are  probably  all  from  Scala  Mundi ;  most  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever, is  in  Hemingford  and  Knyghton,  whsnce  the  text  is  revised.— Ed. 

(2)  See  Appendix.  (3)  See  supra,  p.  548. 
(4)  See  Appendix.                                    (5)  See  supra,  p.  553.— Ed. 

VOL.  II.  O  O 


earl  Si- 
mon by  a 
train. 

See 
Appendix. 
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Henry  more,  accompanied  with  many  armed  men,  to  meet  him,  as  before 
it  was  appointed,  they  returned  home  again  as  wise  as  they  came 


A.  D.  forth.    And  when  this  the  prince's  escape  was  divulgated,  much 
1265,  people  came  forth  unto  him  out  of  every  quarter,  with  great  joy  thereof; 
amongst  whom,  the  first  was  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  then  other 
partisans  of  the  king,  who  had  long  now  lain  at  Bristol  and  there- 
abouts ;  and  within  a  short  space  he  had  a  great  and  a  mighty  host. 
£ari  Which  thing  when  the  earl  Simon  understood,  he  much  doubted 

sendeth   and  mistrusted  himself ;  and  sending  into  Wales,  he  got  from  thence 
S°antand  a  great  many  men,  and  augmented  his  power  as  strongly  as  he  might 
gathereth  ^rom  everT  Par^  ot>  England.    He  sent  also  Simon,  his  son,  to  the 
a  power,  noblemen  of  the  north  parts,  that  with  all  possible  speed  he  might 
bring  them  with  him  ;  who  with  a  great  company  came  with  him,  and 
at  Kenilworth  awhile  they  staid,  and  there  pitched  their  tents.  But 
leaving  Kenilworth  for  a  certain  time,  they  went  to  Winchester,  and 
AppOZdix  spoiled  the  same,  and  then  returned  again  to  Kenilworth.    And  when 
this  was  by  a  certain  spiall  declared  to  Edward  the  king's  son,  who  was 
then  at  Worcester  (which  place,  as  well  as  Gloucester,  he  had  won  a 
little  before),  he  prepared  himself  with  his  soldiers  that  very  night  to 
The  first  go  to  the  place  where  the  spy  should  bring  him,  which  was  into  a  deep 
of  prfnce6  va^ey?  near  unt°  the  place  where  Simon  and  his  company  had  pitched. 
Edward   And  wdien  in  the  morning  they  were  very  early  about  to  arm  themselves 
escape,  hy  and  prepare  their  horses,  they  heard  a  great  noise  of  their  enemies 
oflTpy!18  coming  towards  them.    Then,  thinking  that  the  latter  had  prepared 
themselves  against  their  coming  and  so  had  themselves  been  be- 
trayed,  they  set  forth  in  battle  array,  marching  forwards,  till  they 
met  certain  large  baggage- wagons  of  their  enemies  going  a  foraging, 
and  to  procure  victuals :  which  they  took,  and  with  the  fresh  horses 
new  horsed  their  own  soldiers  who  had  their  horses  tired  with  long 
travel,  and  so  marching  forward  came  very  early  in  the  morning  upon 
their  enemies,  whom  for  the  most  part  they  found  sleeping ;  and  laying 
lustily  about  them,  they  slew  divers,  some  they  took,  the  rest  they  put 
to  flight,  and  fifteen  of  their  chiefest  bannerets  they  took,  with  many 
rich  spoils.    But  young  Simon  himself  had  lodged  that  night  in  the 
castle,  and  so  writh  a  few  escaped  being  made  prisoners.    And  this  was 
the  fourth  day  before  the  nones  of  August,  a.d.  1265.  Prince 
Edwrard  immediately  returned  to  Worcester. 
Thedis-      But  when  Edward  heard  that  earl  Simon  was  coming  toward 
of  "he     Kenilworth,  to  join  with  his  son's  battel,  he  marched  forward  and  met 
battle'*    him  the  third  day  after  at  Evesham,  where  he  divided  his  host  into 
against    three  battels,   he  himself  having  the  leading  of  one,  the  earl  of 
mon       Gloucester  of  the  second,  and  Roger  Mortimer  of  the  third,  which 
Evesham.  to°k  them  in  the  rear.    The  king's  son  Edward  came  from  the  north- 
ward, as  though  he  were  coining  from  Kenilworth  to  Evesham ;  and 
because  he  would  not  be  descried,  he  caused  his  own  standards  and 
ensigns  to  be  taken  down,  and  young  Simon's,  which  he  had  taken 
before,  to  be  advanced.    The  earl  Simon's  scurier,  whose  name  was 
Nicholas,1  showed  the  earl  that  such  bands  and  companies  were  march- 
AnpeZix  ing  towards  him,  and  thought  the  same  to  be  his  son  Simon's  power, 
not  knowing  of  the  overthrow  which  he  had  just  had.   The  earl  thought 
the  same,  but  advised  caution  ;  wherefore  the  said  Nicholas,  the 
better  to  descry  them,  went  up  the  abbey  steeple  of  Evesham,  whence 
he  might  plainly  discern  them  all  and  their  standards.     Bv  this  tii-pf* 

(1)  The  k'ng's  barber,  very  clever  at  distinguishing  ac    utrements.    lleminfifoH  — Er. 
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they  were  mounted  the  hill,  which  they  had  made  a  push  to  attain,  Herry 

thinking  to  have  that  vantage  when  they  should  give  their  charge  as  they  _ 

had  purposed ;  and  Edward  had  advanced  again  his  own  standards,  and  A.  D. 
had  pulled  down  Simon's,  whereby  they  were  the  more  easily  descried 
and  known.    Then  the  aforesaid  Nicholas  cried  aloud  to  the  earl  JgJJJ^ 
Simon,  and  said,  "  We  are  all  but  dead  men  ;  for  it  is  not  your  son,  host  de- 
as  you  suppose,  that  cometh,  but  it  is  Edward  the  king's  son  that  whereat 
cometh  from  one  part,  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester  from  another  U^JJSI 
part,  and.  Roger  Mortimer  from  the  third  part."    Then  said  the  earl,  abashed. 
"  The  Lord  be  merciful  unto  our  souls,  forsomuch  as  our  bodies  and  Ap£ifd,x. 
lives  are  now  in  their  hands    and  so  saying,  he  commanded  that  every 
man  should  confess,  and  prepare  for  battle,  who  was  willing  to  die  for 
the  laws  and  in  a  just  quarrel ;  and  such  as  would  depart,  he  gave 
leave  to  go  their  ways,  that  they  should  be  no  discomfiture  to  the  rest. 

Then1  came  unto  him  his  eldest  son  Henry  and  comforted  him, 
desiring  him  to  have  no  despair  nor  yet   mistrust  in  the  good 
success  of  this  battle,  with  other  such  cheerful  words.    "  No,  my 
son,"  saith  he,  "  I  despair  not ;  but  yet,  it  is  thy  presumption  and  The 
the  pride  of  the  rest  of  thy  brethren  that  hath  brought  me  to  this  Slli^ 
end  you  see  ;  notwithstanding  yet,  I  trust  I  shall  die  to  God,  and  in  ™.°n  *° 
a  righteous  quarrel.1'    After  words  of  comfort  given  to  all  his  host, 
and  the  oration  made  as  is  the  manner,  they  all  armed  themselves. 
The  king  also,  whom  the  earl  always  kept  with  him,  he  armed  in  an 
armour  of  his  own  ;  and  then  dividing  their  battels,  they  marched 
towards  their  enemies.    But  before  they  joined,  the  Welshmen  ran 
their  ways,  and  thinking  to  escape  over  the  river  Dee,  were  there, 
some  drowned,  and  some  slain.    Then  when  the  battels  joined  and 
came  to  handy  strokes,  within  short  space  many  of  the  earl's  part 
fell  and  were  slain  ;  and  the  king  himself  being  struck  at  cried  with  King 
a  loud  voice  to  them,  saying,  "  Kill  me  not,  I  am  Henry  your  king.'"'  SmoTt 
And  with  these  the  king's  words,  the  lord  Adam  de  Montalt  knew  him,  jJJJatfle 
and  saved  him.    At  whose  voice  and  cry  came  also  prince  Edward  his  at  length' 
son,  and  delivered  him  to  the  guard  and  custody  of  certain  knights.  hS'voicef 
In  the  mean  season  the  earl  Simon  was  hard  bestead  and  beaten  down,  ™e&by 
and  also  slain  before  Edward  the  prince  came  at  him.    Howbeit,  his  son- 
before  he  fell,  when  as  he  fought  for  life,  and  Henry  his  son  and 
other  noblemen  on  his  part  were  about  him,  he  brake  out  into  these 
words  unto  his  enemies,  saying,  "  What,  is  there  no  mercy  and  com- 
passion with  you  ?  "  Who  again  answered,  "  What  compassion  should 
there  be  showed  to  traitors  ?"    Then  said  he,  "  The  Lord  be  merciful 
unto  our  souls,  our  bodies  are  in  your  hands."    And  as  soon  as  these 
words  were  spoken,  they  slaughtered  him,2  and  mutilated  his  members, 
and  cut  off  his  head,  which  head  Roger  Mortimer  sent  unto  his  wife. 
But  after  the  battle  was  ended  and  done,  certain  of  them  that  loved  Appendix. 
the  earl,  upon  an  old  ladder  gathered  up  such  parts  of  his  body  as 
remained,  and  covering  the  same  with  an  old  gown,  brought  it  to 
Evesham,  where  they,  putting  the  same  in  a  fair  linen  cloth,  buried  it 
in  the  church.    But  not  long  after,  such  as  thought  themselves  not 
sufficiently  revenged  by  his  death,  to  wreak  them  of  the  dead  corpse,  Theear{,s 
took  up  the  same  and  threw  it  into  another  place,  saying,  that  he  who  carcase 
was  both  accursed,  and  a  traitor,  was  not  worthy  of  christian  burial.  eTz™*' 

(1)  The  next  six  pages  (taken  from  "  ScalaMundi"  and  "  Eulogium")  have  been  revised  and 
somewhat  re-arranged  according  to  the  best  authorities.  See  Hemingford,  M.  Westm.,  Wikes,  and 
the  Waverley  Annals.— Ed.  (2)  "  Mart>rizaverunt,"  Hemingford  and  Knyghton.— Ed 
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Henry   And  not  far  off  from  him  also  were  slain  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  the 
lord  Hugh  le  Despenser,  the  lord  Ralph  Basset,  the  lord  Thomas  de 


A.D.  Astley,  the  lord  William  Mandeville,  the  lord  John  de  Beauchamp, 
*266,  the  lord  Guy  de  Bardolf,  Sir  Roger  de  Rowele,  knt.,  and  many  other 
of  chris111  no^e  meT1  besides,  with  a  great  multitude  of  people,  the  Lord  knoweth 
tian  how  many.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  fourth  of  August,  and 
Sri  continued  from  one  o'clock  till  it  was  night ;  in  the  which  was  not  so 
Simon's  much  as  one  man  on  the  earl's  part  of  any  estimation,  fortitude,  and 
many  courage,  but  in  that  battle  lost  his  life,  more  than  the  lord  John,1 
SSs  and  wno  by  tne  great  grace  of  God  escaped  death.  Neither  is  this  to  be 
fcwons,  forgotten,  that  the  same  day,  being  Tuesday,  at  that  very  hour  when 
at  this  .  the  battle  began,  which  was  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  there  was 
Evesham.  sucn  a  darkness  over  all,  such  thunder  and  tempest,  that  the  like  before 
that  time  was  never  seen,  being  very  calm  and  fair  weather  both  imme- 
diately before  and  after ;  which  seemed  (saith  mine  author)  to  give  a 
plain  demonstration  of  that  which  afterwards  chanced  and  followed. 
Apariia-  After  this  great  slaughter  and  overthrow  there  was  a  parliament 
Summon-  summoned  at  Winchester  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  others  of 
winches  ms  Part*  ^ere>  ^y tne  wav>  *s  to  ^e  considered,  that  the  king,  although 
terming  he  was  in  the  camp  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  being  then  in  custody, 
again7  aild  his  son  Edward  with  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  yet  the  king  was  on 
tohisre-  ^at  s*^e  agamst  ms  wiW>  and  therefore  in  the  said  parliament  the 
gaiity.  king  was  restored  to  his  kingly  dignity,  which  was  before  that  time 
federates  under  the  custody  of  the  barons.  In  this  parliament  the  king  dis- 
Mount°n  "Merited  a^  those  that  took  part  with  the  earl  Simon,  and  all  their 
fort  with  children.2  After  this  the  king  kept  a  parliament  at  Northampton  : 
drendis?"  there  also  the  pope's  legate,  Octobonus,  held  a  convocation,  and 
bnhtheted  excommunicated  all  such  bishops  as  had  taken  any  part  with  Simon 
king,  and  against  the  king ;  of  whom  divers  he  afterward  sent  up  to  Rome,  to 
mnnicat-  be  absolved  of  the  pope  ;3  and  further,  the  said  legate  caused  to  be 
popeVhe  Proc^aimed  certain  decrees  which  he  himself  had  made,  and  also  the 
legate,  new  grant  of  pope  Clement  to  the  king  and  queen,  of  all  the  tenths 
granted  f°r  seveT1  years  to  come.  And  shortly  after,  the  Norwich  valuation 
by  the     was  made  ;  to  the  making  whereof  Walter,  the  bishop  of  Norwich, 

pope  to  •   1   j  4  &  r 

the  king  was  appointed. 

y°eaJs.ven  In  tne  meanwhile,  the  barons  who  were  yet  remaining  had  gathered 
Assembly  themselves  together  again  in  the  isle  of  Axholm  ;5  amongst  whom 
barons  at  John  d'Eyvile  (being  a  subtle  and  stout  man  of  war)  began  to  have 
Axhoim.  a  name^  ari(j  was  we]}  esteemed  amongst  them  ;  who,  altogether,  did 
what  mischief  they  might. 

The  next  year  (a. d.  1266)  died  Walter  Cantilupe,  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, after  whom  succeeded  Nicholas  of  Ely,  the  king's  chancellor/ 
The  jews  At  this  time  also  the  barons  again  assembled  with  John  d'Eyvile, 
andsiai  anc^  so  Proceeded  till  they  came  to  Lincoln,  which  they  also  took, 
at  Lin-  and  spoiled  the  Jews,  and  slew  many  of  them  ;  and  entering  their 
the"ba-  synagogue,  tare  and  rent  the  book  of  their  law,  and  burnt  the  same, 
are  dis-h°  an(^  a^  otner  writings  and  obligations  which  they  could  come  by. 
comfited.  Which  thing  when  the  king  heard,  he  sent  thither  his  son  prince 

(1)  Simon  de  Montfort  and  others  escaped,  and  Guy  de  Montfort,  Henry  de  Hastings,  Humphrey 
de  Bohun,  jun.,  Peter  de  Vesci,  Peter  de  Montfort,  jun.,  and  Nicholas  de  Segrave,  with  others, 
were  taken  prisoners,  besides  lord  John  Fitz-John.  The  list  of  the  slain,  a  little  above,  has  been 
verified  by  Dugdale's  Baronage.    See  Appendix. — En. 

(2)  This  parliament  met  Sept.  8th  :  M.  Paris  ;  see  also  Pat.  Rot  49  H.  III.  m.  8  dorso, 
cited  by  Tyrrell.  — Ed. 

(8)  See  Wilkins's  Concilia,  and  Appendix. — Ed.  (4)  See  Appendix. 

(5)  The  barons  entered  Axholm  (in  Lincolnshire)  St.  Clement's  day  (Nov.  23d),  and  surren- 
dered Dec.  27th.   Ann.  Waverl.  T.  Wikes,  M.  Paris.   See  Appendix. — Ed.      (6)  See  Appeudi.x 
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Edward  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  heard  that,  they  fled.  This  was  in  Henry 
the  month  of  April;1  and  in  the  month  of  May  they  assembled  at 


Chesterfield,  under  the  said  John  D'Eyvile  and  the  earl  Ferrers,  upon   A-  D. 
whom  the  king's  soldiers  coming  suddenly  in  the  night,  took  them  1266- 
sleeping  and  slew  many  of  them.    Then  the  said  John  D'Ey vile  New  as- 
quickly  arming  himself  came  forth,  thinking  with  more  defence  both  ^™bly  f,f 
to  save  himself  and  to  escape,  who,  in  the  way,  struck  the  lord  barons  at 
Gilbert  Haunsard  such  a  blow  with  his  demi-lance,  that  he  felled  field, er 
both  him  and  his  horse  to  the  ground,  and  so  fled  with  a  few  more  J^had 
after  him.    And  thus,  while  the  poor  soldiers  fought  and  were  slain,  JjJ^er" 
the  barons  fled  away  and  saved  themselves.    Also  the  earl  Ferrers 
fled,  and  hid  himself  in  a  church ;  but  being  betrayed  by  a  woman, 
he  was  taken  forth,  and  led  away  prisoner.2 

The  same  year,  the  king  perceiving  that  unless  the  castle  of  Kenil- 
worth  were  recovered,  and  the  boldness  of  them  restrained  who  kept 
the  same,  many  evils  and  inconveniences  might  ensue  thereupon,  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  kingdom,  for  that  the  number  increased  every 
day  more  and  more,  wasting  and  spoiling  the  country  all  about,  there- 
fore he  gathered  an  army  and  came  down  to  Warwick ;  where  he 
awhile  tarried,  expecting  the  meeting  and  assembling  of  his  mar- 
quisses  and  lords,  with  ensigns  and  other  saultable  munition.   When  Kenii- 
their  bands  were  furnished  and  mustered,  and  all  things  ready,  the  ^/tie  be- 
morrow  after  Midsummer-day  he  displayed  his  banner,  and  began  his  ^eeg^ng 
viage,  marching  towards  Kenilworth,  and  besieged  the  same.  During 
which  siege  the  barons  assembled  with  the  aforesaid  John  D'Eyvile  The 
in  the  isle  of  Ely,  and  fortified  the  same  with  bulwarks  as  strongly  f0ar™fythe 
as  they  might,  at  every  entrance  into  the  same.3    Shortly  after,  by  island  of 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  king,  the  pope's  legate,  and  other  Ely' 
noblemen,  twelve  persons  were  chosen,  who  should  have  the  dis-  Ap^ur. 
posing  of  those  things  that  pertained  to  the  state  of  the  realm,  and 
of  those  that  had  lost  their  lands  and  inheritances  :  who  amongst 
other  things  made  and  established  this  one  proviso,  that  was  com- 
monly called  the  Kenilworth  decree,  that  all  those  who  had  lost  their  Kenii- 
lands  by  attainder  (although  not  yet  attainted)  should  fine  there-for  ™h  de" 
at  the  king's  pleasure,  and  take  their  lands  of  him  again  ;  paying  *s*in.st. 
some  two  years1,  some  three  years',  and  some  four  years'  revenues  of  herited. " 
the  same,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  crime  and  offence  com- 
mitted.   All  which  provisos  were  established  and  confirmed  as  well 
by  the  corporal  oath,  as  by  signment  of  the  same  with  the  hands  and 
seals,  of  all  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  England,  there  assembled  for 
that  purpose  by  the  pope's  legate,  upon  the  feast  of  All  Saints.  When 
these  things  were  thus  finished,  messengers  were  sent  on  the  king's 
behalf,  as  well  to  those  that  kept  the  castle  of  Kenilworth,  as  also  to 
those  that  were  assembled  in  the  isle  of  Ely  ;  willing  them  to  come 
.inder  the  protection  of  the  king's  peace,  and  yield  to  the  aforesaid 
provisos  established  by  the  twelve  commissioners  ;  who  altogether 
answered  and  said,  that  they  would  in  nowise  condescend  thereunto, 
both  for  that  it  was  done  without  their  consents,  not  being  called  Keni^J 

•  ■  i  i        worth  de- 

unto  it,  and  also  for  that  the  said  decree  was  over-strait  and  mtoler-  tree  gain 
able.     Within  short  space  after,  great  famine  and  pestilence  chanced  aSera.by 

(1)  The  rescue  of  Lincoln  took  place  about  Tuesday,  April  27th  (Annales  Waverl.):  which  (by 
Nicholas's  Tables)  gives  the  year  1256. — Ed. 

(2)  The  affair  at  Chesterfield  happened  on  the  Ides  of  May,  on  Whitsun-eve  (Ann. Waverl.),  which 
(by  Nicholas's  Tables)  gives  Saturday,  May  15th,  1266.— En. 

(3)  On  the  eve  of  St.  Laurence  (Aug.  9th).    M.  Paris. — Ed. 
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Henry  amongst  those  who  kept  the  castle,  insomuch  that  they  were  without 

 '■ —  all  hope  of  keeping  the  same  ;  wherefore  soon  after,  the  king  sending 

1267  a©a*n  *°  them  to  yield  the  castle  and  take  their  pardons,  they,  con- 
— "—1-  suiting  together  of  their  own  estate,  thus  answered  the  king's  mes- 
sengers :  "  If  it  please  the  king  and  his  council  to  permit  us  to  send 
Ap^ndix.  our  messengers  to  the  lord  Simon  Montfort,  who  is  beyond  the  sea, 
that  he  may  come  by  a  certain  day  to  the  defence  of  this  his  garrison 
and  fort,  and  that  in  the  mean  space  we  be  not  disturbed  by  the 
king's  army  that  hath  environed  us,  till  the  return  of  our  messengers  ; 
if,  by  the  day  appointed,  he  come  not,  we  will  yield  up  the  same, 
so  that  we  may  be  pardoned  of  life,  limb,  and  moveables." 

When  the  messengers  were  returned,  and  had  declared  to  the  king 
their  answer,  he,  consulting  with  his  nobles  about  the  matter,  agreed 
unto  their  petitions,  and  caused  the  truce  to  be  proclaimed  through- 
out all  his  camp,  after  that  sufficient  hostages  were  on  either  side  given 
for  the  performance  of  the  same  ;  whereupon  they  set  forward  their 
messengers,  as  before  was  said  they  would.    But  after  that,  many  of 
them  within  the  castle  being  very  grievously  vexed  with  the  bloody- 
flux  and  other  diseases,  insomuch  that  the  whole  men  might  not  abide 
the  corruption  and  annoyance  of  those  that  were  diseased,  they  delivered 
worth"     UP       cast^e  before  tne  return  of  the  messengers  again,  and  were 
yielded    permitted  to  go  whither  they  would  to  refresh  themselves,  as  men 
k?ng°  be-  molested  with  great  vexations  and  miseries.    King  Henry  besieged 
fore  the    the  castle  of  Kenilworth  from  the  seventh  day  before  the  first  day  of 

return  of   T  ,  -i     i        1  •  i       p  r\  i         l       i  •  i  r\  1 

themes-  July  until  the  thirteenth  oi  December;  wmther  came  (Jctobonus, 
out^oT3  the  pope's  legate,  by  whose  entreaty  the  same  was  delivered  unto  the 
France.  kmg  Henry  Hastings,  who  stoutly  had  defended  the  same  and  re- 
sisted the  king,  having  pardon  granted  both  for  him  and  his,  of  his 
life,  lands,  goods  and  chattels.  After  the  rendering  up  of  the  castle, 
the  king  committed  the  custody  thereof  to  his  son  Edmund,  and  so 
with  his  host  departing  from  the  siege,  he  came  upon  Christmas- 
even's  even  to  Osney  ;  where  with  great  solemnity  and  triumph  he 
kept  his  Christmas  during  seven  days. 

The  same  year  pope  Clement  IV.  promoted  Master  Walter 
Gifford,  bishop  of  Bath,  to  be  archbishop  of  York.2 
The  In  this  year  also  the  church  of  England  (the  regulars  as  well  as  the 

granted  seculars)  began  to  pay  the  tenths  of  all  her  revenues  to  the  king,  to 
klngby  continue  for  three  years'  space;  and  this  was  done  by  the  authority 
apost°0riity  aPostoncah3 

cai  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  which  was  a.d.  1267,  the 

king  with  his  host  came  to  Windsor,  from  whence  after  a  few  days 
ApfJndn.  he  marched  towards  Ely ;  in  which  island  he  besieged  those  who 
were  disinherited,  and  sharply  also  assaulted  them  ;  upon  which 
John  UEyvile  and  several  other  of  the  barons  fled  to  London, 
where  of  the  Londoners  they  were  well  entertained.    After  this, 
The  king  both  the  king  and  Edward  his  son  came  to  London  with  a  great 
of  i!onUt  power,  but  yet  were  kept  out  of  the  city  by  the  barons  and  citizens 
daySf°rty  ^or  the  space  of  forty  days.    And  Octobonus  the  legate  (who  for 
fear  had  fled  into  the  Tower)  they  narrowly  laid  for,  that  he  should 
not  escape.    At  length,  by  the  entreaty  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester 
and  other  earls  that  were  his  friends,  both  the  barons  and  the  citizens 

(I)  "The  Ides  of  December,"  says  Hemingford  :  "The  feast  of  St.  Lucy,"  say  the  Wraverley 
Annals;  either  of  which  means  Dec.  13th. — Ed. 
L2)  See  Appendix.— Ed.  (3)  Ibid. 
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were  pardoned,  and  admitted  to  the  king's  favour.1    After  this,  Henry 

Edward,  the  kind's  son,  returned  to  besiege  again  the  rest  which  were  

in  the  isle  of  Ely  ;  who,  when  he  came  thither,  for  the  great  abund-  Y2Q8 
ance  of  waters  in  the  same  could  by  no  means  enter  the  island,  till  at 


length,  by  the  counsel  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province,  he  caused  JJ^y16 
with  a  number  of  workmen  great  trenches  and  ditches  to  be  made,  assaulted 
somewhat  to  convey  away  the  water ;  and  so  long  used  he  their  tered  by 
counsel  in  making  bridges  with  planks  and  hurdles,  till  at  the  last  Edward, 
they  entered  the  island  ;  who  as  soon  as  they  were  entered,  the  rest 
which  were  in  the  island  yielded  themselves  ;  amongst  whom  were  the 
lord  Wake,  Simon  the  younger,  and  Peches,  saving  their  lives  and 
members.3    Meanwhile,  four  bishops  and  eight  other  noblemen  had 
been  chosen,  such  as  were  at  Coventry  first  nominated,  that  they 
should  order  and  dispose  all  matters  between  the  king  and  such  as 
had  lost  their  inheritance,  as  also  the  form  of  their  peace  and  ransom  ;  Peace 
and  a  proclamation  was  made,  upon  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  of  perfect  g^ud" 
peace  and  concord  through  all  the  realm.  tween the 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  above  recited,  eight  days  after  the  feast  of  and  the 
St.  Martin  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  this  king  Henry's  reign,  he  king- 
held  a  parliament  at  Marlborough,  where,  by  the  advice  of  wise  and  0f  Mad- 
discreet  men,  and  with  all  the  consents  of  the  nobles,  he  ordained  and  NoTilth 
enacted  divers  good  and  profitable  statutes  for  the  reformation  and  a.d.126?.' 
bettering  of  the  state  of  the  realm  and  execution  of  common  justice, 
which  are  called  '  the  statutes  of  Marlborough.' 

The  next  year  (a.d.  1268),  upon  St.  Gregory's  day,  Octobonus,  convoca- 
the  legate,  called  a  council  at  London,  where  were  five  archbishops,  en^th°ld 
and  a  great  number  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  other  prelates;  which  £°^°n 
council  also  within  three  days  brake  up  again.3  legate. 

The  same  year,  upon  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day,4  Edward  the  The 
king's  son,  and  divers  other  noblemen  of  England,  took  upon  them  Jfgate> 

©  7  ©         7  ,1  departing 

the  cross  by  the  legate's  hands  at  Northampton,  to  the  relief  of  the  out  of 
Holy  Land  and  the  subversion  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Englandl 
Which  done,  the  legate  the  same  year  went  out  of  England,5  not  pur- 
posing after  that  to  return  again.  This  holy  legate  (saith  mine  ^Jjarion 
author),  who  might  well  be  resembled  to  a  lynx,  that  monstrous  churches 
beast  whose  quick  sight  penetrateth  every  thing,  enrolled  to  perpe-  bonufthe 
tual  memory  the  valuation  of  all  the  churches  in  the  realm  of  England  £sate. 

i  i  Mii  •  i      •        •        i  ■  Pensions 

so  narrowly  as  by  any  means  possible  he  might  inquire  the  certainty  out  of 
thereof.6    The  same  was  he  that  made  all  the  cathedral  and  con- and  cor? 
ventual  churches  to  pay  pensions;  so  that  those  churches  which  gave  churches 
not  the  vacancy  of  their  benefices  to  their  clerks  and  strangers,  should  payed  to 
pay  unto  them  a  certain  yearly  pension,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  ckrks?68 
benefices  which  they  should  have. 

The  same  year  died  pope  Clement  IV.,  after  whose  death  the  Nov.29tn, 
church  of  Rome  was  two  years  and  nine  months  vacant ;  and  then  AD-1268- 
was  chosen  the  archdeacon  of  Liege,  whose  name  was  Theardus  or 
Thibaud,  while  he  was  with  prince  Edward  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
they  called  him  Gregory  X.7 

Then  also  did  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster  and  Leicester,  and  second  Marriage 

of  Ed- 

(1)  June  15th,  according  to  Rot.  Pat.  51,  H.  Hi.  m.  16,  N  49,  cited  by  Brady.— Ed.  mundeavl 

(2)  On  the  feast,  of  St.  James  (July  25th).    T.  Wikes.    See  Appendix.— Ed. 

(3)  Ex  Scala  Mundi.  [Holinshead  says  that  this  council  met  on  St.  George's  day :  Wikes  says  it 
met  on  the  Quindene  of  Easter,  i.e.  (by  Nicholas's  Tables)  April  22d  ;  that  being  a  Sunday,  they  pro- 
bably proceeded  to  business  the  next  day,  April  23d,  which  is  St. George's  day.  See  Appendix. — Ed,J 

(4)  Which  Wikes  rightly  observes  fell  on  a  Sunday  this  year,  1268. — Ed. 

(5)  July  20th.   Wikes.  (6)  See  Appendix."  (7)  Ibid. 
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Henry  son  of  king  Henry,  take  to  wife  the  earl  of  Albemarle's  daughter,  and 
'    the  niece  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester  ;  at  which  marriage  were  the  king 
A.  D.  and  queen,  and  all  the  nobility  of  England. 

1271-  The  same  year  was  the  body  of  St.  Edward,  the  king  and  confessor, 
ofLancas-  by  W alter  Giffbrd,  archbishop  of  York,  and  other  bishops  entombed 
[juiyioth,  in  a  new  and  rich  shrine  of  gold  and  silver,  beset  with  precious  stones, 
Dugd.269'  m  tne  presence  of  Henry,  king  of  England.  In  which  year  also  fell 
Bar-]  great  rain  and  inundation  of  waters,  such  as  hath  not  lightly  been 
mundfhe  seen>  which  increased  and  continued  the  space  of  forty  days,  and  more, 
confessor     During  this  king's  reign,  there  was  made  a  great  and  general  ex- 

shnned,  _.  .      °  1  i    1  •  •     •  •  x  1 

[Oct.i3tn.  pedition  ot  sundry  and  divers  christian  princes  to  Jerusalem,  taking 
T.wikes.]  Up0n  t]iern  the  Lord's  character,  that  is,  the  cross,  among  whom  (as 
is  said)  was  also  Edward  the  king's  son  one  ;  to  the  which  expedition 
was  granted  him  a  subsidy  throughout  all  the  realm  ;  and  in  the  month 
of  May,  a.d.  1270,  he  set  forward  on  his  journey.1 

About  the  time  when  prince  Edward  was  preparing  his  journey 
Death  of  toward  Asia,  Boniface  of  whom  ye  heard  before,  the  archbishop  of 
Bomface,  canterDUrv?  ended  his  life  in  the  country  of  Savoy,  going  belike  to 
camer-°f  R°me>  or  coming  thence.  After  whose  death  the  monks  of  Canter- 
bury, bury,  proceeding  to  a  new  election  granted  by  the  king,  agreed  upon 
isth!]  the  prior  of  their  house,  named  Adam  Chelindon.  But  the  king 
cheiin  anc^  son>  Prmce  Edward,  consenting  and  speaking  in  the 
don  elect-  behalf  of  Robert  Burnell,  the  prince's  chaplain,  and  afterwards 
chancellor,2  did  solicit  the  matter  with  the  monks,  partly  entreating, 


ed  in  his 
stead. 


partly  threatening  them,  to  choose  the  said  Robert  to  be  arch- 
bishop.   Notwithstanding,  the  monks  being  stout  would  neither 
relent   to  their  courteous  request,   nor  yet  bow  to  their  bois- 
terous threats,  but  constantly  persisting  in  their  former  election, 
Appeiia-  appealed  from  the  king  and  prince  to  the  pope.    Prince  Edward  being 
theVing1  110 w  on  ^s  journey>  ana*  seeing  himself  thus  frustrated  of  the  monks, 
to6thin°  writeth  back  to  the  king,  his  father,  devoutly  praying  and  beseeching 
the6  by    him  in  no  wise  to  admit  the  election  of  the  aforesaid  monks.  And 
canter  °f  so  P^^g  to  Dover  wTith  Henry,  the  son  of  Richard  his  uncle  (king 
bury.      of  the  Romans),  with  their  wives,  they  took  their  passage  in  the 
dongoeth  mont'n  °f  August.    After  this  the  prior  thus  elected  (as  is  foretold), 
up  to      but  not  admitted  by  the  king,  to  be  archbishop,  went  up  to  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time  the  monks,  in  the  absence  of  their  elect,  ordained 
one  Geffrey  Pomenall  to  be  their  official ;  who,  seeing  himself  ad- 
vanced to  that  dignity,  and  bearing  belike  some  old  grudge  against 
variance  the  prior  of  Dover,  caused  him  to  be  cited  up  to  appear  in  the  chapter- 
the'offiS-  nouse  °f  Canterbury.  The  prior  of  Dover  seeing  this  citation  to  be 
aiof  can-  prejudicial  to  him  and  to  the  church  of  Dover,  and  knowing  the  monks 
andthe'  of  Canterbury  to  have  no  such  jurisdiction,  the  see  of  Canterbury  being 
Dover/  vacant,  but  that  all  things  appertaining  to  that  church -ought  to  be  reserved 
Appeiia  whole  till  the  consecration  of  the  new  archbishop,  therefore,  for  the 
Rome,  state  both  of  him  and  of  his  church,  he  appealed  up  also  unto  Rome. 
[Jan.  3d,  The  next  year  died  Walter  de  la  Wyle,  bishop  of  Sarum,  the  third 
A.DJ171.  day  before  the  nones  of  January  ;  after  whom  succeeded  Master 
Ed. Rich'.]  Robert  of  Wikhampton,  the  dean  of  the  same  church ;  and  because 
sarim01  the  see  of  Canterbury  was  then  vacant,  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
bmnot  chapter  °f  Canterbury,  which  chapter  had  always  the  jurisdiction  in 
conse-  spiritual  causes  during  the  vacancy  of  that  see,  in  as  ample  manner 
rrated"     as  the  bishop  himself  had  being  alive.    After  this,  the  bishop  elect 

(1)  This  was  the  last  attempt  »t  recovering  the  Holy  Land.  (2)  See  Append!* 
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coming  thither,  thinking  to  have  had  his  consecration,  was,  notwith-  Henry 

standing,  put  back  for  two  causes  ;  one  was,  for  that  there  was  present  L_ 

then  no  more  than  one  bishop  ;  the  other  was,  for  that  all  the  other  A.  D. 
bishops  had  appealed  that  he  might  not  be  consecrated  to  their  pre-  127*- 
judice,  that  is,  by  the  authority  of  the  chapter  of  Canterbury,  saying, 
that  they  would  not  be  under  the  obedience  of  the  monks.  After 
this,  when  solemn  messengers  were  for  this  cause  sent  to  the  cardi- 
nals of  Rome,  for  that  then  the  see  of  Rome  was  vacant,  they 
received  answer,  that,  during  the  vacation  of  that  see,  the  confirmation 
and  consecration  of  the  bishop  elect  pertained  to  the  aforesaid  chapter 
of  Canterbury.    But  to  return  to  the  archbishop  again. 

The  next  year  after,  Adam  Chelindon,  the  aforesaid  archbishop  cheiin- 
elect,  remaining  all  this  while  at  Rome,  at  last  resigned  up  his  elec-  J^neSi  to 
tion  to  the  pope's  hand  (being  Gregory  X.),  who  then  gave  the  {J^pJp6- 
same  to  Robert  Kilwardby.    Who  then  coming  to  Dover,  restored  Kiiward- 
again  the  prior  of  that  house,  being  before  excluded  upon  certain  bishop 
causes  (as  ye  heard).    By  these  contentions  judge,  good  reader,  of  ^er" 
the  religion  of  these  men,  and  of  these  times.  A.DJ272. 

About  which  time  came  out  the  great  concordance  by  an  English  The  great 
friar,  called  John  Derlington.1  gJ^T 

And  now  to  return  to  our  former  story.    It  was  above  declared 
how  a  general  viage  being  proclaimed  to  war  against  the  Turks,  and 
a  subsidy  being  collected  in  England  on  the  same,  prince  Edward 
with  others  was  appointed  to  take  their  viage,  and  were  now  onward  in 
their  journey.    Who  at  Michaelmas  following  with  his  company 
came  to  Aiguesmortes,  which  is  from  Marseilles  eight  leagues  west- 
ward, and  there  taking  ship  again,  having  a  merry  wind  and  prosperous, 
within  ten  days  arrived  at  Tunis,  where  he  was  with  great  joy  wel- 
comed and  entertained  of  the  christian  princes,  who  were  to  this 
purpose  assembled,  as,  of  Philip  the  French  king  (whose  father  Louis 
died  a  little  before),  of  Charles  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  of  the  Aug.25th. 
two  kings  of  Navarre  and  Arragon.    And  as  this  lord  Edward  Death  of 
came  thither  for  his  father  the  king  of  England,  thither  came  also  ^VS"" 
Henry,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Almain,  for  his  father  ;  who,  at  his  *[.d^ins 
return  from  the  viage,  was  slain  in  a  chapel  at  Viterbo,  hearing  main's 
mass,  by  the  lords  Simon  and  Guido,  the  sons  of  the  lord  Simon  vSerbo, 
Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester.2  admh! 

When  prince  Edward  demanded  of  these  kings  and  princes  what  was 
to  be  done,  they  answered  him  again  and  said,  "  The  prince  of  this 
city  (said  they)  and  of  the  province  adjoining  to  the  same,  hath  been 
accustomed  to  pay  tribute  unto  the  king  of  Sicily  every  year.  And 
now  for  that  the  same  hath  been  for  the  space  of  seven  years  unpaid 
and  more,  therefore  we  thought  good  to  make  invasion  upon  him. 
But  the  king,  knowing  the  same  tribute  to  be  but  justly  demanded, 
hath  now,  according  to  our  own  desires,  satisfied  for  the  time  past, 
and  even  paid  his  tribute  before-hand. 

Then  said  he,  "  My  lords  !  what  is  this  to  the  purpose  ?    Are  we  Expedi- 
not  here  all  assembled,  and  have  taken  upon  us  the  Lord's  character,  mTade 
to  fight  against  the  infidels  and  enemies  of  Christ  ?    What  mean  ^^JJjJjj 
you  then  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them  ?    God  forbid  we  should  do  by  peace, 
so,  for  now  the  land  is  plain  and  hard,  so  that  we  may  march  straight 
to  the  holy  city  Jerusalem."    Then  said  they,  "  Now  have  we  made  a 

(1)  Ex  Eulogio.  [See  Appendix.] 

(2)  Confirmed  by  the  king  of  Sicily's  letter  in  Rymer,  dated  March  23d.— Ed. 
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Henry  league  with  them  ;  neither  is  it  lawful  for  us  to  break  the  same ;  but 
let  us  return  again  to  Sicily,  and  when  the  winter  is  past  we  may  well 


A.D.  take  shipping  to  Acre."  But  this  counsel  nothing  at  all  liked  him. 
12<  L  neither  did  he  show  himself  well  pleased  therewith  ;  but  after  he  had 
r^geofthe  mac*e  them  a  princely  banquet,  he  went  into  his  closet  or  privy 
French  chamber  from  amongst  them,  neither  would  he  be  partaker  of  any 
agafnst  °f  that  wicked  money  which  they  had  taken.  They,  notwithstanding, 
'turned  continuing  their  purpose,  at  the  next  merry  wind  took  shipping,  but 
into  a  for  want  of  more  ships  left  two  hundred  of  their  men  ashore,  crying 
matter.  out  and  piteously  lamenting  for  the  peril  and  hazard  of  death  they 
Qemency  were  in  ;  wherewith  prince  Edward  being  somewhat  moved  with  com- 
Edu'ardto  passion,  came  back  again  to  the  land,  and  received  and  stowed  them 
soldiers!  m  ms  own  snips>  being  the  last  that  went  aboard.  Within  seven  days 
[Oct. 26th.  after,  they  arrived  in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  over  against  the  city 
Hemmf.j  Trapahi,  casting  their  anchors  a  league  from  thence  within  the  sea, 
for  that  their  ships  were  of  great  burthen,  and  thoroughly  fraught ;  and 
from  the  haven  of  the  city  they  sent  out  barges  and  boats  to  receive 
and  bring  such  of  the  nobility  to  land  as  would  ;  but  their  horses  for 
Great  the  most  part,  and  all  their  armour,  they  kept  within  board.  At  length, 
whrePckof  towards  evening,  the  sea  began  to  be  rough,  and  increased  to  a  great 
tianfnear  tempest  and  a  mighty,  insomuch  that  their  ships  were  beaten  one 
Mone"1'  a£ams^  an°ther's  sides  ;  and  sunk  there  were  of  them  at  that  tem- 
evii  got,  pest,  lying  at  anchor,  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty,1  with  all  their 
horses  and  munition,  with  innumerable  souls  besides;  and  that  wicked 
money  also  which  they  had  taken  before  likewise  perished  and  was 
drowned.  But  the  tempest  hurt  not  so  much  as  one  ship  of  prince 
prSa*  Edward's,  who  had  in  number  thirteen,  nor  yet  had  he  one  man  lost 
Prince"  thereby  ;  for  that  (as  it  may  be  presupposed)  he  consented  not  to  the 
Edward  wicked  counsel  of  the  rest.  When  in  the  morning  the  princes  and 
fromtlm-  kings  came  to  the  sea-side,  and  saw  all  their  ships  sunk,  and  saw 
Hhf'in-  their  men  and  horses  in  great  number  cast  upon  the  land  drowned,  they 
tegrity     had  full  heavy  hearts,  as  well  they  might.    For  of  all  their  ships  and 

reward  °d  •  .  . 

of  God."  mariners,  who  were  in  number  fifteen  hundred,  besides  the  common 
soldiers,  there  were  no  more  saved  than  the  mariners  of  one  only  ship, 
and  they  in  this  wise  :  there  was  in  that  ship  a  good  and  wise  matron 
(a  countess  or  an  earl's  wife),  who  perceiving  the  tempest  to  grow,  and 
fearing  for  herself,  called  to  her  the  master  of  the  ship,  and  asked 
whether,  in  attempting  the  shore,  it  were  not  possible  to  save  them- 
selves ?  Who  answered,  that  to  save  the  ship  it  was  impossible ; 
howbeit,  to  save  the  men  that  were  therein,  by  God's  help,  he  doubted 
not.  Then  said  the  countess,  44  For  the  ship  care  no  whit ;  save  the 
souls  therein,  and  I  will  give  thee  double  the  value  of  thy  ship."  Who 
immediately  hoisting  the  sails  with  all  force  ran  the  ship  aground,  so 
near  the  shore  as  possible  was.  Thus,  with  the  vehemency  of  the 
weather  and  force  he  came  withal  he  brast  the  ship,  but  saved  all  that 
was  within  the  same,  as  the  master  had  showed  and  said  before.2 

Then  the  kings  and  princes  (altering  their  purpose  after  this  so 
great  a  shipwreck)  returned  home  again  every  one  unto  their  own 
lands  ;  only  Edward  the  king's  son  remained  behind  with  his  men  and 
ships,  which  the  Lord  had  saved  and  preserved.  Then  prince  Edward 
(renovating  his  purpose)  took  shipping  again,  and  within  fifteen 

[\)  "Centum  xx,"  Knyghton  ;  "  xx,"  Hemingford.— Ed. 

(2)  Ex  Scala  Mundi.    Ex  Gualt.  Gisburn.    Ex  Flor.  Kist.   [Whence  several  corrections  air- 
made  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.    The  same  authorities  supply  the  rest  of  this  reign.— Ed.] 


evil 
lost. 
"  Non 
habet 
eventus 
sordida 


prince  Edward's  success. 
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days  after  Easter,  arrived  at  Acre,  and  went  on  shore,  taking  with  Henry 
him  a  thousand  of  the  best  and  most  expert  soldiers,  and  tarried  IIL 
there  a  month,  refreshing  both  his  men  and  horses,  so  that  in  this  A.  D. 
space  he  might  learn  and  know  the  secrets  of  the  land.    After  this  1271- 
he  took  with  him  six  or  seven  thousand  soldiers,  and  marched  forward  ^tr^j"g 
twenty  miles  from  Acre,  and  took  Nazareth ;  and  those  that  he  there  taketh ' 
found  he  slew,  and  afterwards  returned  again  to  Acre.    But  their  Nazareth- 
enemies  following  after  them,  thinking  to  have  set  upon  them  at  some 
strait  or  other  advantage,  they  were  by  the  prince  premonished  thereof, 
and  returning  again  upon  them,  gave  a  charge,  and  slew  many  of 
them,  and  the  rest  they  put  to  flight.   After  this,  about  Midsummer, 
when  the  prince  had  understanding  that  the  Saracens  began  to  gather 
at  Cackhow,  which  was  forty  miles  from  Acre,  he,  marching  thither, 
set  upon  them  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  slew  of  them  more  than 
a  thousand ;  the  rest  he  put  to  flight,  and  took  rich  spoils,  marching 
forward  till  they  came  to  a  castle  named  Castrum  Peregrinorum, 
situated  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  tarried  there  that  night,  and  the  next 
day  they  returned  towards  Acre.    In  the  mean  season  the  king  of 
Jerusalem  sent  unto  the  noblemen  of  Cyprus,  desiring  them  with 
speed  that  they  would  come  and  aid  the  Christians ;  but  they  would 
not  come,  saying,  they  would  keep  their  own  land,  and  go  no  further. 
Then  prince  Edward  sent  unto  them,  desiring  that  at  his  request  they 
would  come  and  join  in  aid  with  him,  who  immediately  thereupon  The 
came  unto  him  with  great  preparation  and  furniture  for  the  war,  cypnis^ 
saying,  that  at  his  command  they  were  bound  to  do  no  less,  for  that  his 
predecessors  were  sometime  governors  of  their  land,  and  that  they  fidelity 
ought  always  to  show  their  fidelity  to  the  kings  of  England.    Then  kingof 
the  Christians  being  herewith  animated,  about  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  En|^nd 
Vmcula  [Aug.  1st]  made  a  third  viage  or  rode,  and  when  they  ^ppendix- 
had  slain  certain,  not  finding  any  to  make  resistance  against  them,  they 
retired  from  whence  they  came,  about  St.  George's  day  [Aug.  27th]. 

When  thus  the  fame  of  prince  Edward  grew  amongst  his  enemies,  Guileful 
and  they  began  to  stand  in  fear  of  him  ;  they  devised  among  them-  thTsara- 
selves,  how  by  some  policy  they  might  circumvent  and  betray  him.1  Jies"^prac' 
Hereupon  the  great  prince  and  admiral  of  Joppa  sent  to  him,  feigning  against 
himself,  under  great  deceit,  to  become  a  Christian,  and  that  he  would  Edward, 
draw  with  him  a  great  number  besides,  so  that  they  might  be  honour- 
ably entertained  and  used  of  the  Christians.    This  talk  pleased  the 
prince  well,  and  persuaded  him  to  finish  the  thing  he  had  so  well  begun, 
by  writing  again  ;  who  also  by  the  same  messenger  sent  and  wrote  back 
unto  him  divers  times  about  the  same  matter,  whereby  no  mistrust 
should  spring.    This  messenger,  saith  mine  author,  was  one  '  ex  cote  ArrSendix. 
nutritus,"'  one  of  the  stony-hearted,  who  neither  feared  God  nor 
dreaded  death.    The  fifth  time  when  this  messenger  came,  and  was 
of  the  prince's  servants  searched,  according  to  the  manner  and  cus- 
tom, to  discover  what  weapon  and  armour  he  had  about  him,  as  also 
his  purse,  and  when  not  so  much  as  a  knife  could  be  found  about  him, 
he  was  had  up  into  the  prince's  chamber,  and  after  his  reverence 
done,  he  pulled  out  certain  letters,  which  he  delivered  to  the  prince 
from  his  lord,  as  he  had  done  others  before.    This  was  about  eight 
days  after  Whitsuntide,  upon  a  Tuesday,  somewhat  before  night ;  at 

(1)  Ex  Gisburn.  et  Scala  Mundi. 
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Henry   which  time  tlie  prjMnce  was  laid  upon  his  bed,  bare-headed,  in  his 

 !  jerkin,  for  the  greatF  heat  and  intemperature  of  the  weather. 

A.  D.  When  the  prince^  had  read  the  letters,  it  appeared  by  them,  that 
127L  upon  the  Saturday  following,  his  lord  would  be  there  ready  to  accom- 
plish all  that  he  had?  written  and  promised.  The  report  of  this  news, 
by  the  prince  to  the 


questioning  further  w 
would  have  pulled  o 
out  an  envenomed  kn 


1  standers-by,  liked  them  well,  drawing  somewhat 
back  to  consult  thereof  amongst  themselves.    In  the  mean  time  the 
messenger,  kneeling  find  making  his  obeisance  to  the  prince,  who  was 
'ith  him,  put  his  hand  to  the  belt,  as  though  he 
lit  some  secret  letters,  and  suddenly  he  pulled 
fife,  thinking  to  have,  stricken  it  into  the  prince's 
belly  as  he  lay;  but  Edlward,  lifting  up  his  hand  to  defend  the  blow,  was 
Edward  stricken  a  great  woun  d  in  the  arm  ;  and  the  messenger  being  about 
wi°thnand  t°  fetch  another  strok'  e  at  him,  the  prince  with  his  foot  took  him  such 
nomed    a  D^ow        ne  nmi  to  the  ground.    With  that  the  prince  gat 

knife     him  by  the  hand,  and  '  Svith  such  violence  wrested  the  knife  from  him, 
Turks'    that  he  hurt  himself  ,] therewith  in  the  forehead,  and  immediately 
messen-  thrust  the  same  into  uthe  belly  of  the  messenger  and  striker,  and 
slew  him.    The  princess  servants  being  in  the  next  chamber  not  far 
off,  hearing  the  buskli/cng,  came  with  great  haste  running  in.  And 
finding  the  messenger  l.ying  dead  on  the  floor,  one  of  them  took  up 
a  stool  and  beat  out  h)  is  brains  ;  whereat  the  prince  was  wroth,  for 
that  he  struck  a  dead  ]man,  and  one  that  was  killed  before.  The 
rumour  hereof,  as  it  was}  strange,  so  it  soon  went  throughout  all  the 
court,  and  from  thence  dmiongst  the  common  people ;  wherefore  they 
were  very  heavy  and  greatly  discouraged.     To  him  came  also  the 
captain  of  the  temple,  aAd  brought  him  a  costly  and  precious  drink 
against  poison,  lest  the/'  venom  of  the  knife  should  penetrate  the 
lively  blood,  and  in  blarmingwise  said  unto  him,  "  Did  I  not  show 
your  grace  before,  of  the 'deceit  and  subtlety  of  this  people  ?  Not- 
in  peril    withstanding,"  saith  he,   "  let  your  grace  take  a  good  heart ;  you 
of  death  s\lSL\\  not  ^ie  0f  this  wounLd,  my  life  for  yours."   But  straightway  the 

by  reason  .  .  \  r>  i     i  •  i 

of  his  surgeons  and  physicians  were  sent  tor,  and  the  prince  was  dressed, 
Comforted  and  within  a  few  days  a'fter  the  wound  began  to  putrefy,  and  the 
physi-  ^esn  *°  dead  an^  black ;  whereupon  those  who  were  about  the 
dans.  prince  began  to  mutter  amongst  themselves,  and  were  very  sad  and 
heavy.  Which  thing  he  h'imself  perceiving,  said  unto  them,  "  Why 
mutter  you  thus  amongst  y  ourselves  ?  What  see  you  in  me,  can  I 
not  be  healed  ?  Tell  me  t  he  truth,  be  ye  not  afraid."  Whereupon 
one  said  to  him,  "  Your  /grace,  you  may  be  healed,  we  mistrust  it 
not ;  but  yet  it  will  be  very  painful  for  you  to  suffer."  "  May  suf- 
fering," said  he  again,  "  relstore  health  ?"  "Yea,"  saith  the  other, 
"  on  pain  of  losing  my  heart  ."  "  Then,"  said  the  prince,  "  I  commit 
myself  unto  you,  do  with  m'e  what  you  think  good."  Then  said  one 
of  his  physicians,  "  Is  ther'e  any  of  your  nobles  in  whom  your  grace 
reposeth  special  trust?"  To  whom  the  prince  answered  "yea," 
naming  certain  of  the  noblemen  that  stood  about  him.  Then  said 
the  physician  unto  the  two  whom  the  prince  first  named,  the  lord 
Edmund  and  the  lord  John'Voisie:  "And  do  you  also  faithfully 
love  your  lord  and  prince  ?"  Who  answered  both,  "  Yea,  undoubt- 
edly." "  Then,"  saith  he,  I"  take  you  away  this  gentlewoman  and 
lady,"  meaning  his  wife,  "  amd  let  her  not  see  her  lord  and  husband 
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until  such  time  as  I  will  you  to  let  her;"  whereupon  they  took  her  Henry 

out  of  the  prince's  presence,  crying  out  and  wringing  her  hands.  L_ 

Then  said  they  unto  her,  "  Be  ye  contented,  good  lady  and  madam,  D. 
it  is  better  that  one  woman  should  weep  a  little  while,  than  that  all  the  12'L 
realm  of  England  should  weep  a  great  season."   Then,  on  the  morrow, 
they  cut  out  all  the  dead  envenomed  flesh  out  of  the  prince's  arm,  and 
threw  it  from  them,  and  said  unto  him,  "  How  cheereth  your  grace  ? 
We  promise  you  within  these  fifteen  days  you  shall  show  yourself 
abroad  (if  God  permit)  on  horseback,  whole  and  well  as  ever  you 
were."    And  according  to  the  promise  he  made  the  prince,  it  came 
to  pass,  to  the  no  little  comfort  and  admiration  of  all  his  subjects.  The 
When  the  great  Soldan  heard  of  it,  and  that  the  prince  was  yet  alive,  stored  to" 
he  would  scarcely  believe  the  same ;  and  sending  unto  him  three  of  \^f^[_ 
his  nobles  and  princes,  he  excused  himself  by  them,  calling  his  gods  dan  for- 
to  witness,  that  the  same  was  done  neither  by  him,  nor  his  consent,  himself. 
The  princes  and  messengers  standing  aloof  off  from  the  king's  son, 
worshipping  him  fell  flat  upon  the  ground.    "  You,"  saith  the  prince, 
"  do  reverence  me,  but  yet  you  love  me  not."    But  they  understood 
him  not,  because  he  spake  in  English  unto  them,  speaking  by  an 
interpreter.     Nevertheless  he  treated  them  honourably,  and  sent 
them  away  in  peace. 

Thus,  when  prince  Edward  had  been  eighteen  months  in  Acre,  he  The 
took  shipping  about  the  Assumption  of  Our  Lady,  as  we  call  it,  J*j^thre" 
returning  homeward ;  and,  after  seven  weeks,  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  at  to  Eng- 
Trapani,  and  from  thence  travelling  through  Palestrin;.  and  Metmes,  an  see 
and  so  through  the  midst  of  Apulia,  till  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he    ppn  ' ' 
was  of  the  pope  honourably  entertained  ;  from  thence  he  came  into 
France,  whose  fame  and  noble  prowess  was  there  much  noised  about 
among  the  common  people,  and  envied  of  the  nobility,  especially  of 
the  earl  of  Chalons,  who  sent  unto  him,  and  required  him  that  he 
might  break  a  staff  with  him  at  the  tilt  in  his  country.    This  the 
prince,  because  he  would  not  diminish  his  honour  and  fame,  willingly 
consented  to  do,  although  he  might  have  well  alleged  a  sufficient 
excuse  by  means  of  his  travail.    It  was  therefore  proclaimed,  that 
prince  Edward,  by  such  a  day,  with  those  that  were  with  him,  had  a  day  of 
challenged  all  comers  at  the  tilt  and  barriers.     Hereupon  great  which 
assemblies  were  made  in  the  country  all  about ;  and  divers,  as  well  gooTear-0 
horsemen  as  footmen,  had  confederated  among  themselves,  and  con-  nest- 
spired  against  the  Englishmen,  selling  their  horses  and  armour  before- 
hand, and  drinking  one  to  another  in  4  boon  viage,'1  of  the  spoil  of  them 
whom  they  would  take  as  their  prisoners.    Prince  Edward,  in  the 
mean  time,  sent  into  England  for  divers  earls  and  barons,  who  came 
unto  him.    When  the  day  appointed  was  come,  the  prince  had  with 
him  more  than  one  thousand  horsemen,  who  were  knights,  besides  his 
footmen  ;  but  yet  there  were  as  many  more,  on  the  other  side,  both  in 
horsemen  and  footmen.  When  the  parties  met,  the  French  footmen,  conspi- 
who  had  before  conspired,  began  both  to  spoil,  rifle,  and  kill.    The  {£7  °f 
Englishmen  resisted  and  defended  themselves,  both  with  bows  and  French- 
slings  ;  many  of  the  Frenchmen  they  slew,  and  drove  them  to  the  against 
gates  of  their  city ;  the  others  they  chased  over  a  river,  where  many  lhhmef" 

(1)  "  Drinking  one  to  another  in  boon  viage  ;"  a  common  expression  in  old  authors  ,  in  other 
words,  "  Drinking  one  another  good  success  in  the  spoiling  of  those  whom  they  had  destined  for 
their  prisoners." — Ed. 
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Henry  of  tliem  were  drowned.    In  the  mean  while  the  earl,  with  fifty  of 

 L_  his  knights  who  followed  him,  came  forth  and  joined  together,  so 

A-D.  many  for  so  many,  and  a  long  time  together  they  tried  with  ic 
1272»  their  swords,  laying  one  on  another.    At  last  the  earl,  perceiving 
himself  not  able  to  match  with  the  prince  at  arms'1  length,  closed  with 
him,  and  taking  him  about  the  neck,  held  him  with  his  arms  very 
straight.  "  What  mean  you,  my  lord,"  saith  the  prince,  "think  you  to 
have  my  horse?"    "  Yea,  marry,"  quoth  the  earl,  "I  mean  to  have 
both  thee  and  thy  horse."    Hereat  prince  Edward,  being  indignant, 
lifted  up  himself,  and  gave  him  such  a  blow,  that  therewithal  he, 
forsaking  his  horse,  hung  still  about  the  prince's  neck,  till  that  he 
shook  him  off  to  the  ground.    Herewith  the  prince,  being  somewhat 
in  a  heat,  left  the  press  to  take  the  air,  thereby  to  refresh  himself. 
But  when  he  saw  the  injury  of  the  Frenchmen  towards  his  men,  and 
how  they  had  slain  many  of  them,  he  then  said  unto  them  that  they 
Exercise  used  rather  the  exercise  of  battle  than  of  tourney.    "  Spare  ye  not, 
instead  of  therefore,"  saith  he,  "  from  henceforth,  any  of  them  all,  but  give  them 
an" tour-  agam  as  g°°d  as  they  bring."    Then  they  essayed  to  kill  each  other 
ney-       freely  on  either  part,  and  let  their  swords  walk.    By  this  time  the 
English  footmen  were  again  returned,  and  seeing  the  conflicts 
of  horsemen,  and  many  other  Englishmen  overthrown,  they  put 
themselves  amidst  the  press ;  some  paunching  the  horses,  and  some 
cutting  asunder  the  girths  of  the  Frenchmen's  saddles,  they  over- 
threw the  riders,  and  gave  them  holy  bread.    When  the  aforesaid 
earl  had  been  horsed  again  by  some  of  his  men,  and  had  got  amongst 
the  throng,  prince  Edward  also  rushed  in  amongst  the  thickest,  and 
coped  again  with  him,  to  whom  he  often  spake  and  cried,  that  he 
should  yield  himself  as  vanquished  ;  but  that  the  earl  would  not  do. 
victor>    Notwithstanding,  when  the  earl's  strength  began  to  fail  him,  he  was 
English   fain  to  yield  himself  unto  a  simple  knight,  according  as  prince 
Jffear)    Edward  bade  him,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  horsemen  and  knights 
kmsha"    ^ec^  an(^  savef^  themselves ;  howbeit,  many  of  them  in  that  place 
were  slain  ;   and  so  our  men  returned,  having  the  victory.  But 
when,  after  this,  they  thought  to  be  quiet  and  at  rest,  they  were 
killed  by  the  citizens  by  twos  and  threes  at  once,  as  they  walked 
in  the  streets.    When  the  prince  heard  this,  he  sent  for  the  mayor 
and  burgesses,  commanding  them  to  see  the  same  redressed,  and  that 
immediately ;  for  otherwise,  of  his  knighthood  he  assured  them,  that 
upon  the  morrow  he  would  fire  the  city,  and  make  it  level  with  the 
ground.    On  this  they  went  their  ways,  and  set  watchmen  in  divers 
places  of  the  same  to  keep  peace,  by  which  means  the  prince  and  his 
men  were  in  safety  and  quiet.    Thus,  in  this  pastime  of  tourneying 
and  barriers  much  blood  was  spilled,  whereupon  the  name  of  the 
place  was  changed ;  so  that  it  is  not  called  4  Torniamentum  de  Cha- 
lons,'' but  '  Parvuni  Bellum  de  Chalons.' 
Prince        From  thence  the  prince  came  to  Paris,  and  was  of  the  French 
indGasco-  ^mg  honourably  entertained;  and  after  certain  days  he  went  from 
nyatMs  thence  into  Gascony,  where  he  tarried  till  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
death,     the  king  his  father. 

A.D.12G8.  Jn  the  year  of  our  Lord  1268,  died  pope  Clement  IV.:  after 
meSiv"  whom  succeeded  pope  Gregory  X. ;  who,  in  the  year  a.d.  1274, 
dies-       called  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  about  the  controversy  between 
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the  Greek  church  and  the  Latin  church,  and  for  the  vacancy  of  the  Henry 
see  apostolical.  ' 

A.  D. 

\>\G 

CERTAIN  NOTES  OF  OTHER  OCCURRENCES  CHANCED  IN  FOREIGN  to 
COUNTRIES  ABROAD,  WITHIN  THE  COMPASS  OF  THE  YEARS  1272. 
AND   REIGN  OF   THE  AFORESAID   KING  HENRY  III. 

Having  thus  completed  the  life  and  history  of  king  Henry  III.,  with 
such  accidents  as  happened  within  this  realm,  I  thought  good  to 
adjoin  unto  the  same,  some  other  foreign  matters  not  unworthy  of 
note,  incident  in  other  countries  during  the  time  of  the  said  king  : 
namely,  from  a.d.  1216  unto  this  year,  These  I  thought  the 

rather  not  to  be  omitted,  for  that  even  from  and  about  the  beginning 
of  this  king's  reign,  sprang  up  the  very  well-springs  of  all  mischief, 
the  sects  of  monkish  religions  and  other  swarms  of  popish  orders, 
which,  with  their  gross  and  horrible  superstitions,  have  encumbered 
the  church  of  Christ  ever  since. 

First,  to  omit  the  repetition  of  pope  Innocent  III.,  the  great 
great  grandsire  of  that  foul  monster  transubstantiation  and  auricular 
confession,  friars  Dominic  and  Franciscan  friars,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Appendix. 
Jacobus  de  Voragine,  and  Vincentius,  with  pope  Honorius  III. 
coiner  of  the  canon  law,  and  the  cardinal  of  Ostia,  as  also  Bona- 
venture,  Albertus  Magnus,  with  pope  Urban  IV.,  the  first  founder 
of  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  the  procurer  of  the  adoration  of 
the  body  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  besides  Durandus  and  many 
more  :   it  followeth  further  to  be  noted,  that  the  Tartars,  about  The  Tar. 
a.d.  1240,  issuing  out  of  Muscovy  into  the  parts  of  Poland,  made  grel™^6 
great  waste  in  Christendom,  and  this  so  much  the  rather,  because  the  sPoil  in 

.  .  Christen- 

princes  about  Poland,  being  at  variance  amongst  themselves,  used  no  dom. 
other  remedy  for  their  defence  but  heaps  of  masses,  the  invocation  of 
the  dead,  and  the  worshipping  of  images,  which  indeed  did  not  at  all 
relieve  them,  but  rather  increased  their  trouble. 

In  the  year  following,  the  whole  nation  of  the  Tartars,  mustering  The 
like  locusts,  invaded  the  parts  of  Europe  with  two  mighty  armies,  inTadl8 
whereof  the  one,  entering  on  Poland,  made  great  havoc,  and  carried  f£l°ve 
away  many  Christians 'from  thence  captives;  the  other  overrunning  Jocusts. 
Hungary,  made  no  less  spoil  there.    Add  hereunto  another  fresh  APPJ?fdixt 
army  of  Tartars,  to  the  number  of  five  millions,1  who  at  the  very 
same  time  joining  themselves  together,  entered  Muscovy  and  Cracow, 
and  made  most  horrible  slaughter,  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age,  neither 
noble  nor  ignoble  within  the  land.    From  thence  passing  to  Lower 
Sclavonia,  they  made  great  spoil  there  also,  and  thinking  there  to  win 
the  castle,  were,  by  the  miraculous  working  of  the  Lord,  at  the 
instance  and  prayers  of  good  people,  discomfited  beyond  all  expec- 
tation of  man,  by  thunder  and  lightning  falling  upon  them  from 
heaven  in  a  most  terrible  manner. 

The  same  year,  immediately  after  Easter,  another  army  of  Tartars 
was  gathered  against  Lignitz,  drawing  near  to  Germany ;  by  the 
rumour  whereof,  the  Germans,  being  put  in  great  fears,  were  alto- 
gether dismayed,  but  yet  not  able  to  help  themselves,  because  they 
lacked  a  good  guide  and  governor  amongst  them.    All  this  came 

(1)  Ex  Annalibus  Silesiae. 
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Henry   to  pass,  especially   by  the  mischievous  practice  of  the  Roman 
popes,  raising  variance  and  discord  among  them.  Notwithstanding 


A.D.    Henry,  prince  of  Poland  and  Silesia,  gathering  a  power  as  well  as  he 
1  to  ^   could,  did  encounter  with  him ;  but  in  the  end  his  whole  army  was 
1272.   van quished,  and  the  king  himself  slain.    Notwithstanding  this  over- 
Henry  ~  throw  of  Christians,  it  pleased  God  to  strike  such  a  fear  into  the 
Poland    hearts  of  the  Tartars,  that  they  durst  not  approach  any  further  or 
armyd  nearer  into  Germany,  but  retired  for  that  time  into  their  country 
quished   again  »  wnoi  recounting  their  victory  by  taking  each  man  but  one 
Nine      ear  of  every  one  of  the  Christians  that  wrere  slain,  found  the 
of  the  ears  slaughter  so  great,  that  they  filled  nine  great  sacks  full  of  ears. 
tfansris   Nevertheless,  after  this  (a.d.  1260),  the  same  Tartars,  having  the 
slain.      Muscovites  for  their  guides,  returned  again  into  Poland  and  Cracow  ; 
Appendix  wnere?  in  the  space  of  three  months,  they  overran  the  land  with  fire 
and  sword  to  the  coasts  of  Silesia,  and  had  not  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many put  to  their  helping  hand  in  this  lamentable  case,  they  had 
utterly  wasted  the  whole  land  of  Poland,  and  the  coasts  thereabout. 
Richard       This  year  also,  in  the  month  of  April,  Richard,  king  of  Almain, 
Aimain    died  at  the  castle  of  Berkhamstead,  and  was  buried  at  the  abbey  of 
variance  ^ailes,  which  he  built  from  the  ground.    The  same  year  also,  at 
between  Norwich,  there  arose  a  great  controversy  between  the  monks  and  the 
monks    citizens,  about  certain  tallages  and  liberties.   At  last,  after  much  alter- 
dtizens    cati°n  anQ  wrangling  words,  the  furious  rage  of  the  citizens  so  much 
of  Nor-    increased  and  prevailed,  and  so  little  was  the  fear  of  God  before  their 
W1CI"      eyes,  that  altogether  they  set  upon  the  abbey  and  priory,  and  burned 
both  the  church  and  bishop's  palace.  When  this  thing  was  heard  abroad, 
the  people  were  very  sorry  to  hear  of  so  bold  and  naughty  an  enter- 
Execu-    prise,  and  much  discommended  the  same.    At  last,  king  Henry, 
Norwich  calling  for  certain  of  his  lords  and  barons,  sent  them  to  the  city  of 
con?e    Norwich,  that  they  might  punish  and  see  execution  done  on  the 
kin-d  °f  cn^e^  malefactors ;  insomuch  that  some  of  them  were  condemned  and 
Hemy    burnt,  some  of  them  hanged,  and  some  were  drawn  by  the  heels  with 
Adam,    horses  throughout  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  afterwards  in  much 
cSte?   miserv  ^eJ  ended  their  wretched  lives.    The  same  year  Adam,  the 
bmy  re-  prior  of  Canterbury,  and  bishop  elect,  in  the  presence  of  Pope  Gre- 
be^arch-0  gory  X.  refused  to  be  archbishop,  although  he  was  elected  ;  wherefore 
thaht°sPeef  tne  P°Pe  &ave  ^ne  archbishopric  to  friar  Robert  Kilwardby,  the  provost 
Robert    of  the  preaching  friars,  a  man  of  good  life  and  great  learning.  He 
by,  arch"  was  consecrated  at  Canterbury,  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  by  six 
Canter-°f  bishops  of  the  same  province.    The  same  year  also,  at  Michaelmas, 
bury-      the  lord  Edmund,  the  son  of  Richard  king  of  Almain,  married  the 
Death  of  sister  of  Gilbert,  earl  of  Gloucester.    Also  in  this  year,  a.d.  1272, 
Henry     on  the  sixteenth  day  before  the  kalends  of  December,  being  the  day 
I1L       of  St.  Edmund  archbishop  and  confessor,  died  king  Henry,  in  the 
appendix,  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster, 
leaving  behind  him  two  sons  and  two  daughters ;  to  wit,  Edward,  the 
prince,  and  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster  and  Leicester,  Beatrice,  and 
Margaret ;  which  Margaret  was  married  to  the  king  of  Scots.  This 
king  Henry,  in  his  lifetime,  began  the  building  of  the  church  and 
steeple  of  Westminster,  but  did  not  thoroughly  finish  the  same  before 
his  death. 
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In  the  time  of  the  death  of  king  Henry,  Edward,  his  eldest  son,  Edwardi. 
was  absent  in  Gascony,  as  a  little  before  you  heard  ;  yet  notwith-  ' ^  jy 
standing,  by  Robert  Kilwarby,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  1272. 
bishops  and  nobles,  he  was  ordained  heir  and  successor  to  his  father ; 
on  hearing  of  whose  death,  he  returned  home  to  his  country,  and  was 
crowned  a. d.  1274.    On  that  occasion  he  laid  down  his  crown,  saying,  Ap*'dix 
he  would  no  more  put  it  on,  before  he  had  gathered  together  all  the 
lands  appertaining  to  the  same,     This  Edward,  who  had  always 
before  been  a  loving  and  natural  child  to  his  father,  whom  he  had 
delivered  out  of  prison  and  captivity ;  hearing  afterwards  of  the  death 
of  his  son,  and  of  that  of  his  father,  both  together,  wept  and  lamented 
much  more  for  his  father,  than  for  his  son,  saying  to  the  French 
king,  who  asked  the  cause  thereof,  that  the  loss  of  his  child  was  but 
light ;  for  children  might  afterwards  increase  and  be  multiplied,  but 
the  loss  of  his  parent  was  greater,  which  could  not  be  recovered.2  So 
Almighty  God,  for  his  piety  shown  to  his  father,  rewarded  him  again  Piety  to 
with  great  success,  felicity,  and  long  reign,  insomuch  that  he  being  rewarded 
young,  as  he  was  playing  at  chess  with  a  certain  soldier  of  his,  of  God 
suddenly  having  occasion  given,  rose  up  and  went  his  way  ;  who  had  a  miracle 
only  just  voided  the  place,  when  incontinent  fell  down  a  mighty  stone  pLSrv  m 
from  the  vault  above,  directly  upon  the  place  where  he  had  sat,  able  \?f  kinf 

1  •       •        ••pill  •  t    t  Edward. 

to  have  quashed  him  m  pieces,  11  he  had  tarried  ever  so  little  more  ; 
in  whose  preservation,  as  I  see  present  the  hand  and  mighty  pro- 
vidence of  the  living  God,  so,  in  the  king's  order  again,  I  note  a  False 
fault  or  error  worthy  of  reprehension,  in  that  he,  after  receiving  such 
a  lively  benefit  at  the  hand  of  the  living  Lord,  and  going  therefore  geo"ded> 
on  pilgrimage  to  Walsingham,  gave  thanks  not  only  to  our  Lord,  but  giveththe 
rather  to  a  rotten  block.3  S'f ' 

Of  the  gentle  nature  of  this  courageous  prince,  sufficient  proof  is  dtuo^ 
given  by  this  one  example.   One  day  being  in  his  disport  of  hawking,  hath  the 
he  chanced  sharply  to  rebuke  the  negligence  of  one  of  his  gentlemen,    an  s" 
for  what  fault  I  cannot  tell,  about  his  hawk :  the  gentleman,  being 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  hearing  his  menacing  words,  was  glad, 
as  he  said,  that  the  river  was  between  them.    With  this  answer  the 
courageous  blood  of  this  prince  being  moved,  upon  present  heat  he 
leaped  straight  into  the  flood,  being  both  of  a  swift  stream  and  of  a 
dangerous  deepness,  and  no  less  hard  in  getting  out.  Notwith- 
standing, either  forgetting  his  own  life,  or  neglecting  the  danger  pre- 
sent, and  having  a  good  horse,  he  ventureth  his  own  death,  to  have 
the  death  of  his  man.  At  length,  with  much  difficulty  recovering  the  ofXprince 
bank,  with  his  sword  drawn  he  pursueth  his  provoker,  who  having-  not  ^  cle~  4 

*  .  ~  mency  to 

so  good  a  horse,  and  seeing  himself  in  danger  of  being  taken,  reineth  be  ieam 
up  his  horse,  and  returning  back  bareheaded  unto  the  prince,  sub-  Sings  and 
mitteth  his  neck  under  his  hand  to  strike.  The  prince,  whose  fervent 

(1)  Edition  1563,  p.  74.    Ed.  1583,  p.  339.    Ed.  1596,  p.  310.    Ed.  1681,  vol.  i.  p.  386. 

(2)  Rob.  Avesbury.    Also  from  the  Chronicles  of  Thomas  Walsingham.  p.  44.       (3)  Ibid. 
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Edwardi.  stomach  the  water  of  the  whole  river  could  not  quench,  a  little  sub- 
AD  mission  of  his  man  did  so  cool,  that  the  quarrel  dropped,  his  anger 
1272.  ceased,  and  his  sword  was  put  up  without  any  stroke  given.    And  so 

both  returned  to  their  game,  good  friends  again.1 
Wales        In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  king  had  much  ado  in  Wales, 
ue  "  where  he  had  divers  conflicts  with  the  Welshmen,  whom  he  at  last 
subdued,  and  cut  down  their  woods,  suppressed  rebellions,  and  van- 
The       quishing  their  kings  Llewelyn  and  his  brother,  ordained  his  eldest  son 
eiS  son  Edward,  born  in  the  same  country,  to  be  prince  of  Wales.  This  Llew- 
wanies.°f  etyn'  caPtam  of  the  Welshmen  here  mentioned,  rebelling  against  king 
Edward,  asked  counsel  byway  of  conjuration,  what  event  should  come 
upon  his  attempt ;  to  whom  it  was  told,  that  he  should  go  forward  boldly, 
for  doubtless  he  should  ride  through  Cheapside  in  London,  with  a 
crown  on  his  head.    Which  so  came  to  pass  ;  for,  being  slain,  his 
head  with  a  crown  of  silver  was  carried  through  Cheap  to  London 
vain  pro-  Bridge.    By  this,  men  may  learn  not  to  seek  or  stick  to  these  vain 
nottobe  prophecies,  which  though  they  fall  true,  yet  are  they  but  the  trains  of 
soughtto.  the  devil  to  deceive  men. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  and  such  a  rot,  that 
it  consumed  a  great  multitude  of  sheep  in  the  land,  through  the 
occasion,  as  they  say,  of  one  scabbed  sheep  that  came  out  of  Spain. 
The  king  returning  from  Wales  to  England,  ordered  certain  new 
laws  for  the  wealth  of  the  realm.   Among  many  others,  this  was  one  : 
authority  was  given  to  all  mayors,  bailiffs,  and  other  officers  to  see 
and  mil-  execution  and  punishment  with  the  pillory  on  all  bakers  making 
bread  under  the  assize  ;  and  with  the  tumbrel,  on  millers  stealing 
tute  of    corn,  &c.    Within  two  years  after  this,  the  statute  of  mortmain  was 
mst       first  enacted,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  no  man  should  give 
enacted.  unto  ^  ^yj.^  any  lands  or  rents,  without  special  license  of  the 
king. 

a.  d.  1279      About  this  time,  being  the  seventh  year  of  king  Edward's  reign 
Sarsby  (A- D-  1^79),  Jews,  for  money-clipping,  were  brought  to  execution, 
Ludgate  and  in  the  same  year  began  the  foundation  of  the  Black-friars  by 
U1  '      Ludgate.    The  town  of  Boston  was  greatly  wasted  this  year  with 
weSi   ^re-    ^ne  nalfpenny  an^  farthing  began  first  to  be  coined  about  the 
ed  with    same  time,  which  was  the  eighth  year  of  this  king's  reign.  The 
rekee     fourth  year  after  this,  the  great  conduit  in  Cheap  began  to  be  made, 
westmln-  a.d.  1284.    In  the  year  following,  the  new  work  of  the  church  of 
church    Westminster  (begun  as  is  before  premised  in  the  third  year  of 
finished.  Henry  III.)  was  finished,  which  was  sixty-six  years  in  edifying.  The 
Jews  were  utterly  banished  this  realm  of  England  at  the  same  time, 
for  which  the  commons  gave  to  the  king  a  fifteenth,2  &c. 

After  that,  the  country  of  Wales  was  brought  in  a  full  order  and 
quiet  by  the  hewing  down  of  their  woods,  and  casting  down  their  old 
holds,  and  building  of  new ;  which  all  was  brought  to  a  perfect  end, 
about  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  this  king's  reign. 

Under3  the  same  king,  about  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  year  was 
so  hot  and  dry,  that  from  the  month  of  May  till  near  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, there  fell  no  rain ;  insomuch  that  many  died  for  heat,  and  the 
vulgar  people,  in  their  reckoning  of  years,  did  count  the  time  from  the 

(1)  Rob.  Avesbury,  Nich.  Trivet,  and  Tho.Walsingham.     (2)  Tho.Walsingham  and  Walt.  Gisburn. 
(3)  The  next  four  pages  are  placed  by  Foxe  after  the  history  of  the  dispute  between  Boniface  VIII 
end  Philip  the  Fair,  at  p.  606,  and  are  brought  back  hither,  to  suit  the  chronological  order.— Ed 
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said  dry  year  long  after.  In  the  reign  of  this  king,  Walter  Merton,  Edwardi. 
bishop  of  Rochester,  built  Merton  College,  Oxford.  A  D 

About  this  time;  in  the  days  of  king  Edward,  the  church  of  Rome  1296. 
began  daily  more  and  more  to  rise  up,  and  swell  so  high  in  pride  and  Merton 
worldly  dominion,  that  no  king  almost  in  his  own  country  could  do  college 
any  thing  but  as  the  pope  pleased,  who  both  had  and  ruled  all,  in  all  oxford, 
countries,  but  chiefly  here  in  England  ;  as  partly  by  his  intolerable  A-D-1274- 
tallage  and  pillage,  before  signified,  may  appear,  partly  by  his  injunc- 
tions and  commandments   sent  down,  also  by  his  donations  and 
reservations  of  benefices  and  church  livings,  also  in  deposing  and  The 
disposing  such  as  him  listed,  in  place  and  office  to  bear  rule :  inso-  Sion 
much,  that  when  the  kino:  and  the  church  of  Canterbury,  in  their  in  his 

o  j  '  own 

election,  had  chosen  one  Robert  Burnell,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  realm 
and  chancellor,  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pope  Nicholas  III.  /^JJ^*' 
of  his  own  singular  presumptuous  authority  ruling  the  matter  after  ham  made 
his  pleasure,  frustrated  their  election,  and  thrust  in  another,  named  bishop  of 
John  Peckham :  for  among  all  others,  this  hath  always  been  one  £!ry,er 
practice  of  the  court  of  Rome,  ever  to  have  the  archbishop  of  their  a.d.W8. 
own  setting,  or  such  one  as  they  might  be  sure  of  on  their  side,  to  a  point  of 

•i  •         i      i  •  -ii  i  11111  practice 

weigh  against  the  king  and  others,  whatsoever  need  should  happen,  in  the 
By  this  John  Peckham  was  ordained,  that  no  spiritual  minister  Rome°f 
should  have  any  more  benefices  4han  one,  which  also  was  decreed  by  ApS£dix. 
the  constitutions  of  Octo  and  Octobonus,  the  pope's  legates  formerly 
in  England.    Also,  in  the  parliament  he  resisted  the  king  in  the  right 
of  certain  liberties  pertaining  to  the  crown,  touching  patronages  and 
such  church  matters. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  king's  reign,  after  the  decease  of  A.D.1279. 
Walter,  archbishop  of  York,  William  Wicewanger  succeeding  in  that 
see,  and  minding  to  go  on  visitation,  came  to  Durham  to  visit  the 
church  and  chapter  there  ;  but  the  clergy  and  the  people  of  the  city  variance 
shut  the  gates  against  him,  and  kept  him  out,  whereupon  rose  no  small  thVarcS- 
disturbance.    The  archbishop  let  fly  his  curse  of  excommunication  y^P^ 
and  interdiction  against  them.    The  bishop  of  Durham  again,  with  jj^jjjjf^ 
his  clergy,  despised  all  his  cursings,  grounding  themselves  upon  the  ham. 
constitution  of  Innocent  IV.  4  De  censibus  et  exactionibus     and  so 
they  appealed  to  Rome,  saying,  That  he  ought  not  to  be  received 
there,  before  he  had  first  begun  to  visit  his  own  chapter  and  diocese, 
which  he  had  not  done;  for  so  say  the  words  of  the  constitution — "  We 
ordain  and  decree,  that  every  archbishop  that  will  visit  his  province, 
first  must  procure  to  visit  his  own  church,  city,  and  diocese."1 

After  the  death  of  John  Peckham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  above  Robert 
mentioned,  succeeded  Robert  Winchelsey.  To  this  Robert  Winchelsey  Sey?arch- 
pope  Boniface  VIII.  directed  down  a  solemn  bull  from  Rome,  as  also  caS--f 
unto  all  other  quarters  of  the  universal  church,  in  the  which  bull  was  con  -  ^ug' 
tained  and  decreed,  directly  against  the  rule  of  Scripture  and  christian 
obedience,  that  no  church  or  ecclesiastical  person  should  henceforth  ticalPer- 

*  1  1        1  •    1  •  1  ••  1       «i         sons  6x~ 

yield  to  his  king  or  temporal  magistrate  either  any  giving,  or  lending,  empted 
or  promising  of  tribute,  or  subsidy,  or  portion  whatsoever,  of  the  goods  pop" from 
and  possessions  to  him  belonging ;  but  should  be  clearly  exempted  gjjjjg  to 
and  discharged  from  all  such  subjection  of  tallage  or  subvention  to  be  the  king, 
exacted  of  them  in  the  behoof  of  the  prince  and  his  affairs.    Which  proceed-6 
decree  manifestly  rebelleth  against  the  commanded  ordinance  of  God,  |^inc!t 


1294 
Ecclesias- 


(1)  Sexti  Decret.  lib.  Hi.  tit.  20.— Ed 
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and  the  apostolic  canon  of  St.  Peter,  and  all  other  examples  of  holy 
Scripture.  For  as  there  is  no  word  in  the  Scripture  that  excludeth 
spiritual  men  more  than  temporal  from  obedience  and  subjection  to 
princes,  so  if  it  chance  the  prince  in  his  exacting  to  be  too  rigorous 
or  cruel  in  oppression,  that  is  no  cause  for  the  clergy  to  be  exempted, 
but  to  bear  the  common  burden  of  obedience,  and  to  pray  to  God 
to  turn  and  move  the  prince's  mind,  and  so,  with  prayer  and  patience, 
not  with  pride  and  disobedience,  to  help  and  amend  that  which  is 
amiss.  Concerning  the  bull  of  Boniface,  if  any  there  be  who  do  not 
credit  the  same  so  to  contain,  or  would  for  his  mind  see  and  read  the 
same,  the  words  thereof  are  given  below.1 

This  bull  being  directed,  as  it  is  said,  from  Rome  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  likewise  through  the  whole  universal  church,  under 
the  pope's  authority,  it  chanced,  not  long  after,  that  the  king  held 
his  parliament  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  where  was  granted  to  him  of  all 
cities  and  boroughs  an  eighth,  and  of  the  commons  a  twelfth  of  their 
goods  ;  only  the  clergy  by  virtue  of  this  bull  stood  stout,  denying  to 
pay  any  thing  to  the  king.  This  answer  not  well  pleasing  the  king, 
he  willeth  them  to  deliberate  better  with  themselves  upon  the  matter, 
and  after  long  advisement  so  to  give  him  answer  thereof  against  the 
next  parliament,  which  should  be  holden  the  morrow  after  St.  Hilary 
[Jan.  14th],  at  London. 

In  conclusion,  the  parliament  came ;  the  clergy  persisted  still  in 
denial  of  their  subsidy,  alleging  the  pope's  bull  for  their  warrant  and 
discharge  ;  whereupon  the  king  likewise  secludeth  them  from  under 
his  protection  and  -safeguard  of  his  laws.    And  as  concerning  the 


(1)  The  Copy  of  the  Pope's  Bull,  wherein  the  Clergij  are  exempted  from  giving  Tribute  to  Kings  and 
Princes. — "  Bonifacius,  &c.  Ad  sempiternam  rei  memoriam.  Clericis  laicosinfestos  oppido  tradit 
antiquitas.  Quod  et  praesentium  experimenta  temporum  manifesto  declarant,  dum  suis  finibus 
non  contend  nituntur  in  vetitum  et  ad  illicita  sua  frena  relaxant,  nec  prudenter  attendunt  quo- 
modo  sit  eis  in  clericos  ecclesiasticasve  personas  et  bona  interdicta  potestas.  Quinimo  ecclesiarum 
praelatis,  ecclesiis,  ecclesiasticisque  personis  regularibus  et  secularibus,  imponuntur  onera  gravia, 
ipsosque  talliant,  et  eis  collectas  imponunt,  et  ab  ipsis  suorum  proventuum  vel  bonorum  riimi- 
diam,  decimam,  seu  vicesimam,  vel  quamvis  aliam  portionem  aut  quotam  exigunt  et  extorquent, 
eosque  moliuntur  multifarie  subjicere  servituti,  suasque  subdere  ditioni.  Et  (quod  dolenter 
referimus)  nonnulli  ecclesiarum  praelati,  ecclesiasticaeque  personse,  trepidantes  ubi  trepidandum 
non  est,  transitoriam  pacem  quasrentes,  plus  timentes  majestatem  temporalem  offendere  quam 
aeternam,  talium  abusibus  non  tam  temerarie  quam  improvide  acquiescunt,  sedis  apostolicae 
au:horitate  non  obtenta.  Nos  igitur  talibus  actibus  obviare  volentes,  de  fratrum  nostrorum 
consilio  apostolica  authoritate  statuimus — quod  quicunque  praelati.  ecclesiastieaeve  personse, 
religiosae  vel  seculares,  quorumcunqus  ordinum,  conditionis,  seu  status,  collectas  vel  tallias, 
dimidiam,  decimam,  vicesimam,  seu  centesimam  suorum  et  ecclesiarum  suarum  proventuum  vel 
b  .norum  laicis  solverint,  vel  promiserint,  vel  se  soluturos  concesserint,  aut  quamvis  aliam  quan- 
titatem,  portionem,  aut  quotam  ipsorum  proventuum,  vel  bonorum  aestimationis,  vel  valoris 
ipsorum,  sub  adjutorii  mutui,  subventionis,subsidii,vel  doni  nomine,  seu  quovis  alio  titulo,  vel  modo. 
vel  quassito  colore,  absque  autoritate  sedis  ejusdem  ;  necnon  imperatores,  reges,  seu  principes, 
duces,  comites,  vel  barones,  potestates,  capitanei,  ofBciales  vel  rectores,  quocunque  nomine  cer.se- 
antur,  civitatum,  castrorum,  seu  quorum :unque  locorum  constitutorum  ubilibet,  et  quivis  alius 
cujuscunque  praeeminentiae,  conditionis,  et  status,  qui  talia  imposuerint,  exegerint,  vel  receperint, 
aut  apud  aedes  sacras  deposita  ecclesiarum  vel  ecclesiasticarum  personarum  ubilibet  arrestaverint, 
saysierint,  seu  occupare  praesunipserint,  vel  arrestari,  saysiri,  aut  occupari  mandaverint,  aut 
occupata,  saysita,  seu  arrestata  receperint;  necnon  omnes  qui  scienter  in  praedictis  dederint  con- 
silium, auxilium,  vel  favorem.  publice  vel  occulte  ;  eo  ipso  sententiam  excommunicationis 
incurrant.  Universitates  quoque  quae  in  his  culpabiles  fuerint  ecclesiastico  supponimus  inter- 
dicto :  praelatis  et  per?onis  ecclesiastic-is  supradictis,  in  virtute  obedientiae  et  subpoena  depositionis, 
districte  mandantes,  ut  talibus  absque  licentia  expressa  dictas  sedis  nullatenus  acquiescaut : 
quodque  praetextu  cujuscunque  obligationis,  promissionis,  et  concessionis  factamm  hactenus  vel 
faciendarum  in  antea,  priusquam  hujusmodi  constitutio,  prohibitio,  seu  praeceptum  ad  notitiam 
ipsorum  pervenerit,  nihil  solvant,  nec  supra-dicti  saeculares  quoquo  modo  recipiant.  Ei  si  solverint 
vel  praedicti  receperint,  in  sententiam  excommunicationis  incidant  ipso  facto.  A  supradictis  autem 
excommunicationis  et  interdict!  sententiis  nullus  absolvi  valeat,  praeterquam  in  mortis  articulo, 
absque  sedis  apostolicae  authoritate  et  licentia  speciali,  cum  nostreeintentionisexistattam  horrendum 
sascularium  potestatum  abusum  nullatenus  sub  dissimulatione  transire.  Non  obstantibus  quibus- 
cunque  privilegiis  sub  quibuscunque  tenoribus,  seu  formis,  seu  modis,  aut  verborum  conceptione 
concessis  imperatoribus,  resibus,  et  aliis  supradictis;  quae  contra  praemissa  in  nullo  volumus  alicui 
vel  aliquibus  suffragari.  Nulli  igitur  hominum  liceat  hanc  paginam  nostras  constitutionis,  pro- 
hibitionis,  seu  praecepti  infringere  seu  ausu  temerario  con'raire.  Datum  R<>mae  ad  sanctum  Petrum, 
VI.  Kal.  Martii,  pontificatus  nostri  anno  secundo."  [Feb.  2-Jth,  a.  d.  1296.] — Ex  Chron.  Rob.  Gis- 
burnensis.  [Collated  with  the  copy  in  Knighton,  and  in  the  Corp.  Juris.  Canonici,  and  corrected. 
Dr.  Brady  gives  a  translation  of  it. — Ed. J 
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archbishop  of  Canterbury,  above  mentioned,  because  he  was  found  Edwardi. 
more  stubborn  than  the  rest,  and  was  the  inciter  to  the  other,  he  ^  q 
seized  upon  all  his  goods,  and  caused  an  inventory  of  the  same  to  be  1297. 
enrolled  in  the  exchequer.     Notwithstanding,  divers  of  the  other  The  arch_ 
bishops  relented  soon  after  to  the  king,  and  contributed  the  fifth  of  bishop  of 
their  goods  unto  him,  and  were  received  again  to  favour. 


Canter- 
bury's 


In  the  life  of  this  king's  father  it  was  declared  before,  how  the  said  1™^°" 
king  Henry  III.,  after  divers  wars  and  commotions  had  with  his  Jj^JjJj 
barons,  had  granted  certain  liberties  and  freedoms  written  and  con- 
tained in  '  Magna  Charta,'  and  in  1  Oharta  de  Foresta.'  Concerning 
which  matter,  much  business  happened  in  this  king's  days  also  in  the  variance 
realm,  between  the  king  and  his  barons  and  commons.    The  occasion  ifngEd- 
was  this :  A  sack  of  wool  which  before  paid  but  a  mark  to  the  king,  JJ^jj* 
was  now  by  this  king  raised  up  to  forty  shillings.    After  this,  the  and  com 
king  having  a  journey  to  make  into  Flanders,  sent  to  his  barons  and  mons' 
divers  other  to  give  their  attendance  and  service  in  the  same,  which 
they  refused  and  denied  to  do.    The  king,  notwithstanding,  persisting 
in  his  purpose,  with  such  a  power  as  he  had  prepared  toward  his 
journey.    To  whom  being  in  his  way  at  Winchelsea  the  aforesaid  earls, 
barons,  and  commons,  sent  certain  petitions  contained  in  writing,  under  petitions 
the  name  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  earls  and  jJnBan?" 
barons,  with  the  whole  commonalty  of  the  realm.    In  which  writing,  commons 
first  lamenting  and  complaining  of  their  afflicted  state  and  misery,  king! 
after  humble  manner  they  desired  their  lord  the  king  to  redress  and  Appends 
amend  certain  grievances  among  them. 

And  first,  they  declared  in  the  name  of  the  whole  community  of  the  land, 
that  the  premunitions  or  writs  directed  to  them  for  their  attendance  upon  his 
grace  into  Flanders,  were  not  sufficient ;  for  that  there  was  no  certain  place  in 
the  said  writs  specified  unto  them,  whither  to  come  for  making  their  provision, 
and  preparing  money  and  other  things  according  to  the  same. 

And  if  the  place  had  been  to  them  signified,  yet,  because  none  of  their 
ancestors  ever  served  the  king  over  into  Flanders  before,  the  commons  there- 
fore thought  themselves  not  bound  to  any  service  in  that  country. 

And  albeit  they  had  been  so  bound  thereunto,  yet  they  were  not  able  to  do  it, 
being  so  heavily  oppressed  with  so  many  tallages,  taxes,  tolls,  customs,  and 
such  prices  of  corn,  oats,  tin,  wool,  leather,  oxen,  kine,  flesh,  fish,  &c.  :  and 
besides  all  this,  having  no  penny  of  wages  given  them  to  relieve  their  charges. 
Wherefore,  they  were  not  able  to  render  service,  seeing  that  poverty  like  a 
heavy  burden  did  for  the  aforesaid  reasons  miserably  oppress  them,  insomuch  that 
some  of  them  had  not  enough  to  support  themselves  withal,  and  many  of  them 
were  not  able  to  till  their  own  ground. 

They  alleged,  moreover,  that  they  were  not  now  handled  after  the  old  laws 
and  customs  of  the  land,  as  their  ancestors  were  wont.    Many  also  found  them- 
selves aggrieved  in  that  they  were  not  used  according  to  the  articles  contained 
in  '  Magna  Charta;'  and  again  that  the  'Charta  de  Foresta'  was  not  observed  Magna 
nor  kept,  as  it  was  wont  to  be.    Wherefore,  most  humbly  they  beseeched  the  Charta. 
king,  both  for  his  own  honour  and  for  the  wealth  of  his  people,  that  of  these  pofesta^ 
things  they  might  find  redress. 

For  the  custom,  moreover,  of  wool,  the  whole  commons  bewailed  to  the  king  Custom 
their  grief,  in  that  for  every  sack  of  wool  there  was  fined  to  the  king  forty  for  w°o1 
shillings,  and  for  every  sack  of  tosed  wool1  seven  marks;  the  which  wool  of 
England,  as  it  doth  rise  to  the  value  of  half  the  realm,  so  the  tollage  of  the 
same  surmounteth  to  the  fifth  part  of  the  valuation  of  the  whole  land. 

And  because  the  commons  wished  the  honour  and  preservation  of  their  king 
(as  they  were  bound  to  do),,  they  thought  it  not  good  for  his  grace  to  sail  over 
to  Flanders,  unless  he  had  better  assurance  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Flemings, 
especially  at  this  time2  when  the  Scots  were  so  busy  ;  who,  if  they  began  to  rebel 
he  being  at  home  in  his  land,  much  more  were  they  like  to  stir  he  being  abroad 

(1)  To  '  tose,'  the  same  as  '  teaze,'  i.  e.  to  comb.    Todd's  Johnson. — Et>. 
v2)  For  the  explanation  of  this  allusion,  see  infra,  p.  584.— Ed. 
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Edwardl.  out  of  the  land.    And  that,  not  only  for  the  Scots,  but  also  for  that  the  like 

 peril  was  to  be  doubted  of  other  foreign  nations  and  kingdoms,  which  as  yet 

A.  D.    Were  in  no  firm  peace  with  England. 

— - — —     To  these  petitions,  the  king  said  that  he  could  as  vet  make  no 
S^b     resolute  answer,  for  that  some  of  his  council  were  gone  over  already 
theW"ito  t0  Flanders,  some  were  yet  at  London.    Notwithstanding,  at  his 
tions  of    return  again  from  Flanders  (which  he  trusted  should  be  speedily)  they 
And^m-3  should  then  hear  his  answer,  and  know  more  of  his  mind  concerning 
mons.     the  same>    Jn  the  mean  time,  this  he  required  of  them,  to  keep  good 
rule  at  home  while  he  was  forth.    What  answer  the  king  had  minded 
to  make  them  at  his  return,  it  is  uncertain,  which  peradventure  had 
turned  to  a  bloody  answer,  but  occasion  served  otherwise,  and  turned 
all  to  agreement ;  for  the  Scots  with  their  captain  William  Wallace, 
[See infra,  hereafter  specified,  in  the  mean  time  (the  king  being  absent)  invaded 
p.  584.]    t]ie  reajm  with  such  violence,  that  prince  Edward,  the  king's  son.  who 
AfSndix.  W^s  left  to  rule  in  his  father's  stead,  was  forced  to  assemble  a  parlia- 
[Sept.  3o.]  ment,  and  to  call  for  the  earl  of  Norfolk,  high  marshal  of  England,  and 
the  earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  high  constable,  with  other  earls,  barons, 
knights,  and  esquires,  to  entreat  peace  and  concord  between  his  father 
and  them.    Who  coming  up  to  London,  with  fifteen  hundred  well- 
armed  soldiers,  and  obtaining  the  gates  of  the  city  with  their  own  men, 
fell  at  length  to  agreement  with  the  prince,  upon  composition  to  have 
the  articles  of  '  Magna  Charta,*  and  of  ;  Charta  de  Foresta.*  confirmed ; 
and  that,  by  his  means  and  mediation,  they  might  be  assured  of  the  king's 
displeasure  to  be  removed  from  them.    To  the  which  aforesaid  articles 
of '  Magna  Charta'  certain  other  articles  were  adjoined  withal,  which 
here  follow. 

Article?       First,  No  tallage  or  subsidy  by  the  king  or  his  heirs  to  be  imposed  or  levied 
Ma^uat0   nereafter  within  the  realm  of  England,  without  the  common  assent  of  the  arch- 
Charta.    bishops,  bishops,  and  other  prelates,  earls,  barons,  knights,  burgesses,  and  com- 
mons of  the  realm. 

Item,  No  taker  or  servitor  of  the  king,  or  of  his  heirs,  henceforth,  within  this 
realm,  to  take  grain,  wool,  leather,  or  any  other  goods  of  any  man,  without  the 
will  and  consent  of  the  owner. 

Item,  No  taking  to  be  hereafter,  under  the  name  of  tribute,  for  any  sack  of  wool. 

Item,  To  be  granted  by  the  king  and  his  heirs  after  him,  both  to  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  this  realm,  to  have  and  to  enjoy  all  their  laws,  liberties,  and  free 
customs,  in  as  ample  manner  as  they  were  wont  at  any  time  heretofore. 

Item,  If  any  decrees  cr  statutes  have  been  made  and  set  forth  by  the  king  or 
his  predecessors  contrary  to  these  aforesaid  articles,  the  same  to  stand  void  and 
of  no  effect  for  ever. 

Agree-  Besides  these  articles,  also  in  the  same  composition  was  contained, 
Snciuded  that  all  grudge  and  displeasure  between  the  king  and  barons  for  not 
and  sealed  going  to  Flanders  ceasing,  the  earls  and  barons  might  be  assured  to 
the  kiiig  be  received  again  into  the  king's  favour. 

bafons!  These  things  thus  agreed  upon,  and  by  mediation  of  the  prince 
Tee  mo-  also  confirmed  and  sealed  with  the  king  his  father's  seal,  so  was  all 
aSfgood  the  variance  pacified,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  people,  and  no  less 
kmgrEd-f  strength  of  the  realm  against  their  enemies ;  and  most  chiefly  to  the 
war*.  commendation  of  the  gentle  and  wise  nature  of  the  king,  who,  as  he 
was  gentle  in  promising  his  reconcilement  with  his  subjects,  so  no  less 
constant  was  he,  in  keeping  that  which  he  had  promised. 

In  this  meanwhile  there  happened  another  broil,  as  great  or  greater, 
with  Scotland,  to  the  great  disquiet  of  the  king  and  the  realm  of 
England  for  many  years.  This  trouble  first  began  by  the  death  of 
Alexander,  king  of  Scots,  who  died  without  issue  left  alive  behind 
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him  :  although  Fabian  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  Chronicles  affirmeth  EdwwM. 
that  he  left  three  daughters,  the  eldest  married  to  Sir  John  Baliol,   7  D 
the  second  to  Robert  Bruce,  the  third  to  one  Hastings.    But  this  in  1292. 
Fabian  is  to  be  corrected,  as  which  neither  standeth  not  with  itself, 
but  is  clearly  convicted  by  the  witness  and  history  of  Robert  Aves- 
bury  and  also  of  Gisburn. 

For  first,  if  king  Alexander  had  left  his  eldest  daughter  married 
to  Sir  John  Baliol,  then  what  controversy  might  rise  among  the  lords 
about  succession,  needing  so  diligent  and  anxious  deciding  by  the 
king  of  England  ?    Secondly,  what  claim  or  title  could  the  king  of 
Norway  have  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  who  was  one  of  the  challengers, 
claiming  the  said  crown  in  the  behalf  of  Margaret,  the  niece 1  of  the 
aforesaid  king  Alexander,  her  grandfather,  if  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
father  had  been  left  alive  ?    Thirdly,  what  can  be  more  plain,  when  Lack  of 
by  the  affirmance  of  the  aforesaid  story  it  is  testified,  that  king  Alex-  s^sTwhat 
ander  had  two  wives,  of  the  second  whereof  he  had  no  issue?    Of  disturo- 
the  first  he  had  two  children,  Alexander,  who  died  before  his  father,  worketh 
and  Margaret  married  to  the  king  of  Norway,  who  died  also  before  ieaim. 
her  father,  of  whom  came  Margaret  the  niece1  of  Alexander,  and 
daughter  to  the  king  of  Norway  before  mentioned  ;  and  she  also  died 
in  the  journey  between  Norway  and  Scotland,  the  fourth  year  after 
the  decease  of  her  grandfather.    Wherefore,  as  this  matter  standeth 
most  clear,  so  let  us  now,  returning  from  whence  we  digressed,  prose- 
cute the  rest  that  followeth.    After  that  Alexander  thus,  as  is  said, 
departed  without  issue,  and  also  Margaret  his  niece  in  Norway  was 
deceased,  the  matter  came  to  a  great  doubt  among  the  nobles  of 
Scotland  (especially  twelve  by  name),  to  whom  the  right  of  the  crown 
should  next  pertain.    After  much  variance  among  parties,  at  length 
the  election  and  determination  of  the  matter  was  committed  to  the 
judgment  of  king  Edward  of  England.    Who,  after  sufficient  proof  The  king 
made  to  the  Scots,  and  firm  evidence  brought  out  of  all  the  ancient  ]°ancing" 
histories  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  testifying  from  time  to  time  JJJVgd  by 
that  he  was  chief  head  and  sovereign  of  the  realm  of  Scotland,  first,  cords 
by  necessity  of  the  law,  and  by  all  their  consents,  took  full  possession  of  scite-ad 
of  the  same ;  and,  that  done,  adjudged  the  right  of  the  crown  to  John  ^"0*1292 
Baliol,2  who  descended  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  David,  earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, brother  to  William  I.,  king  of  Scotland  in  the  days  of  king  Appeendix. 
Henry  II.    This  earl  David  had  three  daughters,  Margaret,  married 
to  Alan  earl  of  Galloway ;  Isabel,  to  Robert  Bruce  ;  and  Ada,  to 
Henry  lord  Hastings.    Alan  earl  of  Galloway  had  Dorvagile,  married 
to  John  Baliol,  father  to  this  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scots  ;  and  Helen, 
married  to  Roger  Quincy,  earl  of  Winchester,  constable  of  Scotland. 

When  these  things  were  thus  finished  in  Scotland,  and  Sir  John  Sir  John 

...  T)      V  1 

Baliol,  as  most  rightful  inheritor,  had  received  the  crown  of  Scotland  m*a° 
at  the  hands  of  king  Edward  thankfully,  and  for  the  same  in  the  |j£f,°L 
presence  of  the  barony  of  England  and  of  Scotland  did  unto  the  said  by  king 
king  Edward  his  homage,  and  sware  to  him  fealty  ;3  the  Scots,  with  Kirjof' 
their  new  king,  returned  into  Scotland,  and  king  Edward  removed  homlgeth 
again  to  England,  a.d.  1292.  idn^of 
But  not  long  after,  the  falseness  of  this  Scottish  king  soon  appeared,  England, 
who,  repenting  him  of  his  homage  done,  untruly  forsook  his  former 

(1)  See  note  (2),  vol.  i.  p.  89.— Ed.  (2)  The  whole  process  is  given  in  Rymer.— Ed. 

(3)  At  Newcastle,  Dec.  26th,  a.  d.  1292.    Rymer.— Ed. 
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Eivurdi.  oath  and  promise,  and  made  war  against  king  Edward,  through  the 
^  D  counsel  of  the  abbot  of  Melros.  Wherefore  the  king  with  a  great 
1299.  host  sped  him  into  Scotland,  and  in  process  laid  siege  to  the  town  of 
pu^^7  Berwick,  which  the  Scots  did  eagerly  defend,  not  only  to  the  discom- 
gjfc^  fiture,  but  also  to  the  derision,  of  the  king  and  his  English  host.  But 
king.  in  conclusion,  the  Englishmen  prevailed  and  won  the  town,  where 
Twrnand  were  slain  of  the  Scots  to  the  number  of  five  and  twenty  thousand. 
While  the  kin£  was  there  busied  in  winning  other  holds  about  the 


Engirt-  same,  he  sent  part  of  his  host  to  Dunbar,  where  the  Englishmen  again 
WK^m      had  the  victory,  and  slew  of  the  Scots  twenty  thousand.  Gisburn  saith 
justly  "  but  ten  thousand:  so  that  very  few  were  lost  of  the  English  company. 
fua3aae<L  The  king,  with  a  great  number  of  prisoners  returning  into  his  realm, 
Aug.  sd,  shortly  after  sped  him  over  unto  Flanders  (as  is  above  touched1),  where 
'  lie  sustained  great  trouble  by  the  French  king,  till  truce  for  certain 
space  was  between  them  concluded.     But,  in  the  mean  while  that 
king  Edward  was  thus  occupied  beyond  the  seas,  the  French  king, 
resorting  to  his  old-practised  manner,  set  the  Scots  secretly  against 
The  scots  the  Englishmen  to  keep  the  king  at  home ;  which  Scots,  making  them- 
selves a  captain  named  William  Wallace,  warred  upon  the  borders  of 
Northumberland,  where  they  did  much  hurt.    At  length  the  king,  re- 
turning from  Bordeaux  into  England,  shortly  upon  the  same  took  his 
of  kli^    journey  into  Scotland,  where  meeting  at  York  with  the  host,  he  marches 
into  the  realm  of  Scotland,  winning,  as  he  went,  towns  and  castles, 
till  at  length  coming  to  the  town  of  Falkirk  on  Mary  Magdalen's  day. 
he  met  with  the  power  of  Scotland,  and  had  with  them  a  sore  fight, 
but,  through  God's  providence,  the  victory  fell  to  the  right  cause  of 
SS?Sd!  Englishmen  :  so  that  of  the  Scots  were  slain  in  the  field,  as  it  is  of  divers 
-1- '-  -  -   ~r::ers  alfirmed,  above  the  number  of  thirty  and  two  thousand,  and  of 
Englishmen  but  barely  twenty-eight  persons.2   Whereupon  the  king, 
again  taking  possession  and  fealty  of  the  whole  land,  returned  home. 
a.d.1299.     And  yet  the  false  untruth  of  the  Scots  would  not  thus  be  ruled, 
HamS3  Dut  rose  UP  iQ  a  new  Dr0^  ;  50  tnat  tne  king  was  enforced  to  make 
St^iQg,s  ^5  Power  ag*am  the  year  following  into  Scotland,  where  he  so  suppressed 
anee.      the  rebellion  of  the  lords  and  of  the  commons,  that  they,  swearing  to 
the  king's  allegiance,  presented  themselves  by  great  companies,  and 
put  themselves  wholly  at  the  king's  grace  and  mercy  :  so  that  the  king, 
thinking  himself  to  be  in  peaceable  possession,  and  in  a  great  surety 
of  the  land,  caused  to  be  sworn  unto  him  the  rulers  of  the  boroughs, 
cities,  and  towns,  with  other  officers  of  the  land,  and  so  returned  unto 
Berwick,  and  so  into  England,  and  lastly  to  Westminster. 

These  martial  aflairs  between  England  and  Scotland,  although  they 
appertain  not  greatly  to  the  purpose  of  our  story  ecclesiastical,  yet  so 
much,  by  the  way,  I  thought  briefly  to  touch,  whereby  the  better  it 
might  be  understanded  by  these  premises,  that  which  followeth  in  the 
sequel  hereof.3  As  the  Scots  were  thus  warring  and  raging  against 
the  king,  and  saw  they  could  not  make  their  party  good,  they  sent 
privily  to  pope  Boniface  VIII.  for  his  aid  and  counsel  :  who  imme- 
diately sendeth  down  his  precept  to  the  king,  to  this  effect,  that  he 
should  hereafter  surcease  to  disquiet  or  molest  the  Scots,  for  that  they 
were  a  people  exempt,  and  properly  pertaining  to  his  chapel ;  and 
therefore  it  could  not  otherwise  be.  but  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
must  needs  defend  its  own  citizens,  and,  as  the  Mount  Sion,  maintain 

(1)  Supra,  pp.  581,  582. — Em      (2)  Ex  Fabiano.      (S)  Ex  Chxon  Tho.  Wa'.smgham  et  Arerimiy 
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such  as  trust  in  the  Lord,  &c.    Whereunto  the  king  briefly  maketli  Edwardi 
answer  again,  swearing  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  to  his  uttermost  a.  jj 
keep  and  defend  that  which  was  his  right,  and  known  as  such  to  all  1301. 
the  world.    Thus  the  Scots,  bearing  themselves  bold  upon  the  pope's  ^ 
message,  and  also  confederating  themselves  with  the  Frenchmen,  Jj2£jr 
passed  over  that  year.   The  next  year  after  that  (which  was  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  the  king's  reign),  the  said  pope  Boniface  directeth 
his  letters  again  to  the  king,1  wherein  he  doth  vindicate  the  kingdom  The  PoPe 
of  Scotland  to  be  proper  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  not  subject  to  the  ethScot- 
king  of  England ;  showing1,  therefore,  that  it  was  against  God,  against land  t0  bfc 

.  ...  7    o  free  from 

justice,  and  also  prejudicial  to  the  church  of  Rome,  for  him  to  have  or  the  do- 
hold  any  dominion  upon  the  same;  which  lie  proved  by  these  reasons:2 —  England 

First,  that  when  king  Henry,  the  father  of  this  king,  requested  aid  of  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Scots,  his  son  in  law,  in  his  wars  against  Simon  Mountfort,  he 
recognised  and  acknowledged  by  his  letters  patent,  that  he  received  the  same 
of  king  Alexander,  not  of  any  subjection  or  duty,  but  only  of  special  favour. 

Item,  that  when  the  said  king  Alexander  attended  the  coronation  of  this 
king  Edward,  he  did  it  as  a  favour,  not  as  a  duty,  as  Edward  confessed  by  his 
letters  patent. 

Item,  that  when  the  said  king  Alexander  did  homage  to  the  said  king  Edward, 
he  did  it  not  as  king  of  Scotland,  but  only  for  certain  lands  of  Tindal  and  Pen- 
rith, lying  in  England. 

Item,  that  when  the  said  king  Alexander  left  behind  him  Margaret  his  heir, 
being  niece  to  the  king  of  England,  and  yet  under  age  ;  yet  the  wardship  of 
the  said  Margaret  was  committed  not  to  the  king  of  England,  as  her  superior 
lord,  but  to  certain  lords  of  Scotland,  deputed  to  the  same. 

Moreover,  when  any  legation  was  directed  down  from  Rome  to  the  realms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  for  collecting  of  tenths  or  other  causes,  the  said  lega- 
tion took  no  place  in  the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  might  well  be  resisted  (as  it  was 
in  king  Alexander's3  days)  in  virtue  of  a  special  privilege  granted  to  the  Scots 
by  the  holy  see,  except  another  special  commission  touching  the  realm  of 
Scotland  were  joined  withal.  Whereby  it  appeareth,  that  these  be  two  several 
dominions,  and  not  subject  under  one. 

Adding,  furthermore,  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  first  was  converted  by 
the  relics  of  the  blessed  apostle  St.  Peter,4  through  the  divine  operation  of  God, 
to  the  unity  of  the  catholic  faith. 

Wherefore,  upon  these  causes  and  reasons,  pope  Boniface,  in  his  letters  to 
the  king,  required  him  to  give  over  his  claim,  and  cease  nis  wars  against  the 
Scottish  nation,  and  to  release  all  such,  both  of  the  spiritualty  and  the  laity,  as 
he  had  of  them  prisoners.  Also,  to  call  home  again  his  officers  and  deputies, 
which  he  had  there  placed  and  ordained  to  the  grievance  of  that  nation,  to  the 
slander  of  all  faithful  people,  and  no  less  prejudice  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
And  if  he  would  claim  any  right  or  title  to  the  said  realm,  or  any  part  thereof, 
he  should  send  up  his  proctors  specially  to  the  same  appointed,  with  all  that  he 
could  for  himself  allege,  unto  the  see  apostolic,  there  to  receive  what  reason 
and  right  would  require." 

The  king,  after  he  had  received  these  letters  of  the  pope,  assembled  A.D.1301. 
a  council  or  parliament  at  Lincoln,  by  the  advice  of  which  council  and  repUethto 
parliament,  he  addressed  other  letters  responsal5  to  the  pope  again  ;  the  pope- 
wherein  first,  in  all  reverend  manner,  he  desireth  him  not  to  give 
light  ear  to  the  sinister  suggestions  of  false  reporters,  and  imaginers  of 
mischief.    Then  he  declareth  out  of  old  records  and  histories,  that 

"  From  the  first  time  of  the  Britons  the  realm  of  Scotland  hath  always,  from  Scotland 
time  to  time,  been  all  one  with  England,  beginning  first  with  Brutus  in  the  time  all  one 
of  Eli  and  Samuel  the  prophet :  which  Brutus,  coming  from  Troy  to  this  isle,  ^jjj  Eng' 

(1)  Given  at  length  in  Rymer,  dated  Anagni,  5  Cal.  July,  5th  year  of  the  pontificate,  i.e.  June 
27th,  a.d.  1300. — Ed.  (2)  Corrected  and  amplified  from  Walsingham  and  Rymer. — Ed. 

(3)  "  When  the  cardinal  of  St.  Adrian  (afterward  pope  Adrian,  my  intimate  friend)  was  legate 
there."   Walsingham  and  Rymer.— Ed.  (4)  "  St.  Andrew."    Rymer.— Ed. 

(5)  Given  at  length  in  Rymer,  dated  Kemisey,  11th  May,  a.d.  1301. — Ed. 
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Edwardl.  called  then  Albion,  after  called  by  him  Britannia,  had  three  sons;  Locrinus, 
to  whom  he  gave  that  part  of  the  land,  called  then  of  him  Loegria,  now  Anglia; 
!r'}z'  Albanactus,  his  second  son,  to  whom  he  gave  Albania,  now  called  Scotia ;  and 
1301.    his  third  son,  Camber,  to  whom  he  gave  Cambria,  now  called  Wales. 

"  And  thus  much  concerning  the  first  division  of  this  isle,  as  in  ancient 
histories  is  found  recorded.  In  which  matter,  passing  over  the  drowning  of 
king  Humber,  the  acts  of  Donald,  king  of  these  realms,  the  division  of  them 
between  his  sons  Belyn  and  Brenne,  and  the  victories  of  king  Arthur,  we  will 
resort,"  saith  the  king,  "  to  more  near  times,  testified  and  witnessed  by  sufficient 
authors,  as  Marianus  Scotus,  William  Mahnesbury,  Roger  Hoveden,  Henry 
Huntingdon,  Ralph  de  Diceto,  and  others,  all  of  whom  make  special  declara- 
tion and  give  manifest  evidence  of  the  execution  of  this  our  right,"  saith  he, 
"  and  title  of  superiority  ever  continued  and  preserved  hitherto. 

"  And  first  to  begin  with  Edward  the  Elder,  before  the  conquest,  son  to 
Alured  (or  Alfred),  king  of  England,  about  a.d.  901,  it  is  plain  and  manifest, 
that  he  had  under  his  dominion  and  obedience  the  king  of  Scots  :  and  here  is 
to  be  noted,  that  this  matter  was  so  notorious  and  manifest,  that  Marian  the 
Scot,  writing  that  story  in  those  days,  granteth,  confesseth,  and  testifieth  the 
same  :  and  this  dominion  continued  in  that  state  twenty-four  years.  At  that 
time,  Athelstan  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  having  by  battle  con- 
quered Scotland,  he  made  one  Constantine,  king  of  that  party,  to  rule  and  govern 
the  country  of  Scotland  under  him ;  adding  this  princely  word,  that  it  was  more 
honour  to  him  to  make  a  king,  than  to  be  a  king. 

"  Twenty-two  years  after  that,  which  was  a.d.  947,  Edred  the  king,  our  pro- 
genitor, Athelstan's  brother,  took  homage  of  Yric,  then  king  of  Scots. 

"  Twenty-six  years  after  that,  which  was  a.d.  973,  king  Edgar,  our  prede- 
cessor, took  homage  of  Kenneth,  king  of  Scots.  Here  was  a  little  trouble  in 
'England  by  the  death  of  St.  Edward,  king  and  martyr,  destroyed  by  the  deceit 
of  his  mother-in-law,  but  yet  the  Scots  did  not  rebel. 

w  Forty-four  years  after  the  homage  done  by  Kenneth  to  king  Edgar,  that  is 
to  say,  a.d.  1017,  Malcolm,  the  king  of  Scots,  did  homage  to  Canute  our  prede- 
cessor. After  this  homage  done,  the  Scots  uttered  some  piece  of  their  natural 
disposition,  whereupon  (by  war  made  by  our  progenitor  St.  Edward  the  Con- 
fessoi*,  thirty  and  nine  years  after  that  homage  done,  that  is  to  say,  a.d.  1056), 
Macbeth,  king  of  Scots,  was  vanquished,  and  the  realm  of  Scotland  given  to 
Malcolm,  son  of  the  king  of  Cumberland,  by  our  said  progenitor  St.  Edward, 
unto  whom  the  said  Malcolm  did  homage  and  fealty. 

"  Within  ten  years  after  that,  William  the  Bastard  entered  this  realm,  whereof 
he  accounted  no  conquest  perfect  until  he  had  likewise  subdued  the  Scots;  and, 
therefore,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  (which  was  a.d.  1071)  Malcolm,  king  of 
Scots,  rebelling,  was  forced  to  do  homage  to  the  said  William  as  to  his  superior. 

"  Sixteen  years  after  that,  which  was  a.d.  1087r  the  said  Malcolm  did  homage 
and  fealty  to  William  Rufus,  son  to  the  said  William  the  Bastard ;  and  after 
that,  being  slain  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  his  son  Duncan  was  substituted 
in  his  place,  who  likewise  was  treacherously  slain  ;  and  therefore  was  ordained 
in  that  estate  by  the  said  William  Rufus  Edgar,  brother  to  the  last  Duncan,  and 
son  to  Malcolm  aforesaid,  who  did  his  homage  and  fealty  accordingly,  a.d.  1 096. 

"  Eleven  years  after  that,  which  was  a.d.  1107,  the  said  Edgar,  king  of  the 
Scots,  died ;  when  his  brother  Alexander  was  substituted  in  his  place  by  Henry  I., 
our  progenitor. 

"  Twenty-nine  years  after  that,  David  king  of  Scots  did  homage  to  Matilda, 
the  emperatrice,  as  daughter  and  heir  to  Henry  I.,  a.d.  1136.  Wherefore 
being  afterwards  required  by  Stephen,  then  obtaining  possession  of  the  realm, 
to  make  his  homage,  he  refused  so  to  do,  because  he  had  before  made  it  to  the 
said  Matilda,  and  thereupon  forbore.  Notwithstanding,  Henry,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  said  David,  did  homage  to  the  said  king  Stephen. 

"  In  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  which  was  a.d.  1170, 
William,  king  of  Scots,  and  David  his  brother,  with  all  the  nobles  of  Scotland, 
did  homage  to  the  son  of  Henry  II.,  with  a  reservation  of  their  duty  to  his  father. 

"Four  years  after  that,  which  was  a.d.  1174,  William,  king  of  Scotland, 
after  much  rebellion  and  resistance  according  to  their  natural  inclination  (king 
Henry  II.  then  being  in  Normandy),  acknowledged  finally  his  error,  and  made 
his  peace  and  composition,  confirmed  with  his  great  seal,  and  the  seals  of  the 
nobility  of  Scotland,  doing  therewith  his  homage  and  fealty. 
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"  Within  fifteen  years  after  that,  which  was  a.d.  1189,  the  said  William,  king  Edwardl. 
of  Scots,  came  to  our  city  of  Canterbury,  in  the  month  of  December,  and  there 
did  homage  to  our  noble' progenitor  king  Richard  I.  " -  • 

"  Eleven  years  after  that,  the  said  William  did  homage  to  our  progenitor    It5L  x- 
king  John,  upon  a  hill  beside  Lincoln,  making  his  oath  upon  the  cross  of 
Hubert,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  there  present,  and  a  marvellous 
multitude  assembled  for  that  purpose,    a.d.  1200. 

"  Fifty-one  years  after  that,  which  was  a.d.  1251,  Alexander,  king  of  Scots, 
married 'Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  our  progenitor  Henry  III.,  at  our 
city  of  York,  at  the  feast  of  Christmas  :  at  which  time  the  said  Alexander  did 
his  homage  to  our  said  progenitor,  who  reigned  in  this  realm  fifty-six  years. 
And,  therefore,  between  the  homage  made  by  the  said  Alexander,  king  of 
Scotland,  and  the  homage  done  by  the  same  Alexander,  king  of  Scots,  to  us 
at  our  coronation  at  Westminster,  there  was  twenty-three  years.  At  that  time, 
the  said  Alexander,  king  of  Scots,  repaired  to  the  feast  of  our  coronation,  and 
there  did  he  his  duty  as  is  aforesaid."  1 

Besides  these  letters  of  the  king,  the  lords  temporal  also,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  community  and  parliament,  wrote  another  letter 
to  the  pope  answering  to  that,  whereas  the  pope  arrogated  to  him  to 
be  judge  for  the  title  to  the  realm  of  Scotland,  which  the  king  of 
England  claimed  to  himself ;  which  letter  I  also  thought  here  to 
annex,  containing  as  in  the  words  of  the  same  here  folio  we  th  to  be 
read  and  seen. 

The  Lords  Temporal,  and  the  whole  Barony  of  England,  to  the 

Pope. 

The  holy  mother  church  of  Rome,  by  whose  ministry  the  catholic  faith  is  A  letter 
governed,  proceedeth  in  her  acts  (as  we  firmly  believe  and  hold)  with  that  ripe-  temp°0rraj 
ness  in  judgment,  that  she  would  prejudice  none,  but,  like  a  fond  mother,  would  to  the 
have  every  one  else's  rights  preserved  unimpaired  as  well  as  her  own.  Whereas  Pope- 
therefore  in  a  general  parliament  convoked  at  Lincoln  by  our  most  serene  lord 
Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God  the  illustrious  king  of  England,  the  same  our  lord 
caused  certain  apostolic  letters  which  he  had  received  from  you,  about  certain 
matters  touching  the  condition  and  state  of  the  realm  of  Scotland,  to  be  openly 
exhibited  and  read  to  us  seriatim  :  having  heard  and  diligently  considered  the 
same,  we  perceived  that  they  contained  things  which  amazed  us,  and  such  as 
were  hitherto  unheard  of.  For  we  know,  most  holy  father,  and  it  is  notorious 
in  the  parts  of  England,  and  not  unknown  in  some  quarters  besides,  that  ever 
since  England  first  became  a  kingdom,  as  well  in  the  times  of  the  Britons  as  of 
the  English,  its  kings  had  the  supreme  and  direct  dominion  over  the  realm  of  Scot- 
land, and  have  been  in  possession  of  the  said  dominion  without  interruption  in 
all  successive  periods ;  nor  did  the  said  realm  at  any  time  belong,  nor  does  it  by 
any  sort  of  right  belong,  to  the  aforesaid  church  :  nay,  the  same  realm  of  Scot- 
land of  old  time  was  in  fee  to  the  kings  of  England,  ancestors  of  our  aforesaid 
lord,  as  well  as  to  himself.  Furthermore,  the  kings  and  the  realm  of  the  Scots 
were  never  subject  to,  nor  wont  to  be  subject  to,  any  other  than  the  kings  of 
England;  nor  have  the  kings  of  England  ever  answered,  nor  ought  they  to 
answer,  for  their  rights  in  the  aforesaid  realm,  or  for  any  other  their  temporali- 
ties, before  any  judge  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  by  reason  of  the  free  pre-eminence 
of  the  state  of  their  royal  dignity  and  custom,  kept  without  breach  at  all  times 
Wherefore,  after  treaty  had,  and  diligent  deliberation  on  the  contents  of  your 
aforesaid  letters,  it  was  and  is  the  common,  agreeing,  and  unanimous  feeling  of 
one  and  all,  and  shall  be  so  immoveably  in  time  to  come,  by  God's  grace — that 
our  aforesaid  lord  the  king  ought  by  no  means  to  answer,  judicially,  touching 
any  of  his  rights  in  the  realm  of  Scotland,  or  any  other  his  temporaries,  before 
you,  nor  undergo  your  judgment  by  any  means,  nor  should  bring  his  aforesaid 

( 1)  The  foregoing  historical  summary  is  in  Avesbury  and  Walsingham  :  it  is  also  given  by  Rymer, 
from  the  Records,  who  also  gives  a  precept  of  the  king  (dated  Sept.  26,  a.d.  1300)  to  divers  chapters 
and  monasteries,  and  Oxford  lawyers,  to  produce  all  the  information  they  could  discover  touching 
the  question,  by  the  octaves  of  St.  Hilary.  A  similar  historical  epitome  is  also  given  by  Rymer] 
k.d.  1292,  much  more  resembling  this.  From  Avesbury  and  Rymer  Foxe's  text  is  corrected.— Ed 
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Edwardl.  rights  into  question,  nor  ought  to  send  any  proctors  or  messengers  to  your 

 presence  for  that  pu  pose:  especially  seeing  that  the  premises  would  manifestly 

A.  D.  g0  t0  t}ie  disinheriting  of  the  right  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  the  plain 
1306.  overthrow  of  the  state  of  the  said  realm,  and  also  to  the  prejudice  of  the  liber- 
ties, customs,  and  laws  of  our  fathers ;  to  the  keeping  and  defence  of  which  we 
are  bound  by  the  duty  of  our  oath  made  ;  add  which  we  will  maintain  with  all 
our  power,  and  defend,  by  God's  help,  with  all  our  might.  And  further, 
we  neither  do  nor  will  (neither  can  we  nor  ought  we  toj  suffer  our  aforesaid  lord 
the  king  by  any  means  to  do  or  to  attempt  the  premises,  being  so  unusual, 
improper,  prejudicial,  and  hitherto  unheard  of.  Wherefore,  we  reverently  and 
humbly  beseech  your  holiness,  that  ye  would  kindly  allow  the  same  our  lord 
the  king  (who  among  other  princes  of  the  world,  showeth  himself  catholic  and 
devout  to  the  Romish  church)  peaceably  to  enjoy  his  rights,  liberties,  customs, 
and  laws,  without  diminution  or  molestation,  and  to  let  them  continue  untouched. 
In  witness  whereof  we  have  set  our  seals  to  these  presents,  as  well  for  our- 
selves as  for  the  whole  community  of  the  aforesaid  realm  of  England.  Given 
at  Lincoln,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1301,  and 
in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  Edward  L1 

a  d. 1302.     The  year  next  following  (a.d.  1302),  the  said  pope  Boniface,  the 
settethpe  eighth  of  that  name,  taking  displeasure  with  Philip  the  French  king, 
aifnst    excited  king  Ed  ward  of  England  to  war  against  him,  promising  him 
king.      great  aid  thereunto.    But  he  (as  mine  author  saith),  little  trusting 
the  pope's  false  unstable  affection  toward  him  well  proved  before,  put 
him  off  with  delays.2    Whereupon,  the  French  king,  fearing  the 
power  of  king  Edward,  whom  the  pope  set  against  his  friendship, 
[May 20,  restored  unto  him  again  Gascony,  which  he  wrongfully  had  in  his 
Rymer.]"  hands  detained.    Concerning  this  variance  here  mentioned  between 
the  pope  and  the  French  king,  how  it  began  first,  and  to  what  end  it 
fell  out,  the  sequel  hereof  (Christ  willing)  shall  declare,  after  I  have 
finished  the  discourse  begun  between  England  and  Scotland. 
Another      Next  year  the  aforesaid  William  Wallace,  who  had  done  so  many 
rebellion  displeasures  to  the  king  before,  continuing  still  in  his  rebellion, 
suppress-  gathered  great  multitudes  of  the  Scots  to  withstand  the  king,  till  at 
length  in  the  year  following  he  was  taken,  and  sent  up  to  London, 
[Aug.23d,  and  there  executed  for  the  same.    After  which  things  done,  the  king 
1305!]     then  held  his  parliament  at  Westminster,  whither  came  out  of  Scot- 
[Sept.  15.1  land  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  Robert 
Bruce  above  mentioned,  the  earl  of  Dunbar,  the  earl  of  Athol,  and 
sir  John  Comming,3  with  divers  others,  who  voluntarily  were  sworn  to 
The  pope  be  true  to  the  king  of  England,  and  to  keep  the  land  of  Scotland  to 
wtthdue  his  use  against  all  persons.     But  shortly  after  the  said  Robert  Bruce, 
obedience  forgetting  his  oath  before  made  unto  the  king,  by  the  counsel  of  the 
ofsubjects  abbot  of  Scone  and  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  sent  up  unto  pope 

towards  tt    r>  1  •  •  r>  1  •  1  1      »     •         «  1  • 

their  Clement  V.  tor  a  dispensation  ot  his  oath  made,  insinuating  to  him, 
pnnce'  that  king  Edward  vexed  and  grieved  the  realm  of  Scotland  wrongfully ; 
Appfndix.  whereupon  the  pope  wrote  unto  the  king  to  leave  off  such  doings.  Not- 
The  (  withstanding  this  inhibition  of  the  pope,  the  king,  prosecuting  his  own 
mhSuion  right,  after  he  had  understanding  of  the  doings  of  the  Scots  and  of  the 
innEng-ed  ™ischief  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  had  slain  with  his  own  hands  sir  John 
land.  Comming,  for  not  consenting  with  him  and  other  lords  at  his  parlia- 
Another  ment,  arrayed  his  power  and  strength  of  men,  preparing  himself 
ofbthe0n  toward  Scotland ;  where,  joining  with  the  said  sir  Robert  and  all  his 
scots.  power  of  Scotland  in  a  plain,  near  unto  St.  John's  Town,4  he  put 
him  to  flight,  and  so  chased  the  Scots,  that  of  them  were  slain  to  the 

(1)  Corrected  from  the  original,  printed  in  Rymer. — Ed.  (2)  Ex  Rob.  Avesbury. 

'3)  "  Comming,"  or  Comyn.— Eu.  (4)  At  Methven  neai  Perth,  June  24th,  1306.— Ed. 
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number  of  seven  thousand.    In  the  which  victory,  such  bishops  and  Edwardi 
abbots  as  were  taken  he  sent  to  the  pope  ;  the  temporal  lords  and  other  a.d. 
Scots  he  sent  to  London,  &c.    Sir  Robert  Bruce,  after  this  discom-  1307. 
flture,  when  he  had  thus  lost  both  the  field  and  his  chief  friends, 
seeing  himself  not  able  to  make  his  party  good,  fled  into  Norway,  subdued, 
where  he  kept  his  abode  during  the  time  while  king  Edward  lived. 
When  this  noble  Edward  had  thus  subdued  the  Scots,  he  yielded 
thanks  to  God  for  his  victory,  and  so  setting  the  land  in  a  quiet  and 
an  order,  he  returned  unto  London  ;  which  was  in  the  thirty-fifth  and 
last  year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  1307. 

Now  returning  to  that  which  I  promised  before,  touching  the  vari' 
ance  and  grievous  dissension  between  Philip  the  French  king  and 
pope  Boniface  VIII.    After  the  bishopric  of  Rome  had  been  long 
void  through  the  dissension  of  the  cardinals,  for  the  space  of  two  Pope  Ni- 
years  and  three  months  ;  at  length  pope  Celestine  was  chosen  sue-  p^1*^ 
cessor  to  pope  Nicholas  IV.   Which  Celestine,  in  his  first  consistory,  vacant 
began  to  reform  the  clergy  of  Rome,  thinking  to  make  it  an  example  pop^5' 
to  all  other  churches ;  wherefore  he  procured  to  himself  such  hatred  Ceiesti- 
among  his  clergy,  that  this  Boniface  (then  called  Benedict)  speaking  nus 
through  a  reed  by  his  chamber  wall,  nightly  admonished  him,  as  it  Appends 
had  been  a  voice  from  heaven,  that  he  should  give  over  his  papacy, 
as  being  a  burden  bigger  than  he  could  wield. 

This  pope  Celestine,  after  he  had  sat  six  months,  by  the  treachery  crafty 
and  falsehood  of  this  Boniface  was  induced  to  give  up  and  resign  h-is  {S5jJJg 
bishopric,  partly  for  the  voice  spoken  of  before,  partly  for  fear ;  being  J^SJS!? 
told  by  certain  craftily  suborned  in  his  chamber,  that  if  he  did  not 
resign  he  would  lose  his  life  ;  who  then,  after  his  resignation,  going 
to  live  in  some  solitary  desert,  being  a  simple  man,  was  vilely  taken 
and  thrust  into  perpetual  prison  by  pope  Boniface,  craftily  pretending 
that  he  did  it  not  for  any  hatred  to  Celestine,  but  that  seditious 
persons  might  not  have  him  as  their  head  to  raise  up  some  stir  in  the 
church  ;  and  so  he  was  brought  to  his  death.    Wherefore  this  Boniface  The 
was  worthily  called  the  eighth  Nero;  of  whom  it  was  rightly  said,  he  Nero, 
came  in  like  a  fox,  reigned  like  a  lion,  and  died  like  a  dog.1 

This  pope  Boniface  succeeding  (a.d.  1294),  or  rather  invading  pope 
after  Celestine,  behaved  himself  so  imperiously,  that  he  put  down  yjjjface 
princes,  and  excommunicated  kings,  such  as  did  not  take  their  con-  Mischief 
firmation  at  his  hand.    Divers  of  his  cardinals  he  drove  away  for  fear  ;  ^. 
some  of  them  as  schismatics  he  deposed  and  spoiled  of  all  their  sub-  J^-bed 
stance.    Philip,  the  French  king,  he  excommunicated,  for  not  suffer- 
ing his  money  to  go  out  of  the  realm ;  and  therefore  cursed  both 
him  and  his  to  the  fourth  generation.    Albert,  the  emperor,  not  once 
or  twice,  but  thrice  sought  at  his  hands  to  be  confirmed,  and  yet  was 
rejected,  neither  could  obtain,  unless  he  would  promise  to  drive  the 
French  king  out  of  his  realm.    In  the  factious  discord  in  Italy  be- 
tween the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  which  the  part  of  a  good  oueiphs 
bishop  had  been  to  extinguish,  so  little  he  helped  to  quench  the  beinS, 
smoke,  that  he  of  all  others  was  the  chiefest  firebrand  to  increase  the 
flame  ;  insomuch  that  upon  Ash  Wednesday,  when  Porchetus,2  an  Rome. 

(1)  Ex  Massaeo.    [See  Appendix. — Ed.] 

(2)  Vossius  (de  Script.  Lat.)  tells  this  story  of  Jacobus  de  Viragine,  archhishop  of  Genoa,  citing 
Bloudus  and  Philippus  Bergomensis  for  his  authorities.— Ed. 
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both 
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tals. 


A  griev- 
ous vari- 
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Philip 
and  Bo- 
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Letter  of 
pope  Bo- 
niface to 
Philip, 
king  of 
France. 


archbishop,  came  and  kneeled  down  before  him  to  receive  his  ashes, 
pope  Boniface  looking  upon  him,  and  perceiving  that  he  was  one  of 
the  Ghibellines'  party,  cast  his  handful  of  ashes  in  his  eyes,  saving, 
"  Memento,  homo,  quod  Gibellinus  es,"'1  &c.  That  is,  "  Remember, 
man,  that  a  Ghibelline  thou  art,  and  to  ashes  thou  shalt  go."  This 
pope,  moreover,  ordained  first  the  jubilee  at  Rome  ;  in  the  solemnizing 
whereof,  the  first  day  he  showed  himself  in  his  Pontificalibus,  and 
gave  free  remission  of  sins  to  as  many  as  came  to  Rome  out  of  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  the  second  day  (being  arrayed  with  imperial 
ensigns)  he  commanded  a  naked  sword  to  be  carried  before  him,  and 
said  with  a  loud  voice  ;  "  Ecce  potestatem  utriusque  gladii,">''  that  is, 
"  Lo  !  here  the  power  and  authority  of  both  the  swords." 

From  that  very  year,  as  most  stories  do  record,  the  Turks  do  begin 
the  first  count  of  their  Turkish  emperors,  whereof  the  first  was  Otto- 
man, as  you  shall  hear  discoursed  hereafter  by  God's  grace  in  the 
history  of  the  Turks. 

By  this  said  pope  Boniface,  divers  constitutions  extravagant 
of  his  predecessors  were  collected  together,  with  many  of  his  own 
newly  added  thereto,  and  so  made  the  book  called  <c  Sextus  decre- 
taKum."  &c.  By  him  also  first  sprang  up  pardons  and  indulgences 
from  Rome. 

These  things  thus  premised  of  Boniface  the  pope,  now  will  I  come 
to  the  occasion  of  the  strife  between  him  and  the  French  king.1  Con- 
cerning which  matter,  first  I  find  in  the  history  of  Nicholas  Trivet,  that, 
a.d.  130],  the  bishop  of  Pamiers,  being  accused  for  a  conspiracy 
against  Philip  the  French  king,  was  brought  up  to  his  court,  and  so 
committed  to  prison.  The  pope,  hearing  this,  sendeth  word  to  the 
king  by  his  legate  to  set  him  at  liberty.  At  the  same  time  he 
sendeth  the  king  a  bull  beginning  "  Ausculta  fili,,,  2  wherein  he 
revoketh  all  the  graces  and  privileges  granted  either  by  him  or  his 
predecessors  before  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  threateneth  to 
thunder  out  the  sentence  of  his  curse  against  him,  and,  moreover, 
citeth  all  the  prelates  and  divines  of  France,  and  the  lawyers  both 
civil  and  canon,  to  appear  personally  before  him  at  Rome  on  a  certain 
day,  which  was  the  first  of  November  in  the  following  year.  Over 
and  besides,  Philip  had  offended  the  pope  by  giving  and  bestowing 
prebends  and  benefices  and  other  ecclesiastical  livings,  contrary  to 
the  pope's  profit ;  for  the  which  cause  the  pope  writeth  also  to  the 
king  by  the  aforesaid  legate,  in  form  and  effect  as  followeth  : — 

Boniface,  bishop,  and  servant  to  God's  servants,  to  Philip,  king  of  the  French. 
Fear  God,  and  observe  his  commandments.  We  will  thee  to  understand,  that 
thou  art  subject  to  us  both  in  spiritual  things  and  temporal,  and  that  the  giving 
of  benefices  or  prebends  belongeth  not  to  thee  :  and  if  thou  have  the  keeping 
of  any  being  vacant,  thou  must  reserve  the  fruits  thereof  for  the  successors  ;  but 
if  thou  have  given  away  any,  we  judge  the  gift  to  be  void,  and  revoke,  so  fat- 
as  thou  hast  proceeded.  And  whosoever  believeth  otherwise,  we  judge  them 
heretics.  Given  at  Lateran,  the  nones  of  December,  the  seventh  year  of  our 
pontificate.3    [December  5th,  a.d.  1301.] 

(1)  The  following  account  of  the  famous  dispute  between  Philip  le  Bel  and  Boniface  VIII.  has 
been  collated  with  and  corrected  from  M.  Dupuy's  "  Histoire  du  DirTerend  d'entre  le  Pape  Boni- 
face VIIL  et  Philippe  le  Bel,  Roy  de  France  :  ensemble  le  proces  criminel  fait  a  Bernard  evesque 
de  Pamiers,  l'an.  MCCXCV.  Le  tout  iustifie  par  les  Actes  et  Memoires  pris  sur  les  Origineux 
qui  sont  au  Tresor  des  Chartes  du  Roy."  Paris,  1655."  See  Appendix.— Ed. 

(2)  Dupuy,  Preuves,  p.  48.— Ed. 

(3)  Ex  lib.  Stephan.  Aufrerii.  [cited  by  niyricus,  col.  2101,  edit.  1608.    It  is  also  in  Dupuy. 
together  with  the  reply  following,  Preuves,  p.  44. — Ed.] 
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Unto  this  letter  of  the  pope,  king  Philip  IV.  maketh  answer  again  French 

in  manner  and  order  as  followeth  : —   WOTy' 

A  D 

"  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  France,  to  Boniface,  bearing  himself  jgQo" 
for  chief  pontiff,  little  health  or  none.    Let  thy  extreme  foolishness  know,  that 


in  temporal  things  we  are  subject  to  no  man  ;  that  it  belongeth  to  us  by  royal  King 
prerogative  to  give  vacant  churches  and  prebends,  and  to  make  the  fruits  thereof  ^p1/^ 
our  own  during  the  vacancy ;  and  that  the  gifis  of  prebends  and  benefices,  made  pope 
and  to  be  made  by  us,  were  and  shall  be  good,  for  the  past  and  future;  and  that  Boniface, 
we  defend  manfully  the  possessors  of  the  said  benefices  against  all  men  :  and 
them  that  believe  otherwise,  we  think  fools  and  mad  men.    Given  at  Paris, 
the  Wednesday  after  Candlemas,  a.d.1301.  [February  7th,  1302.] 

The  French  king,  however,  not  daring  to  the  contrary,  looseth  the 
bishop  of  Pamiers  ;  but  when  he  had  done  that,  he  dischargeth  both 
the  bishop  and  the  legate,  commanding  them  to  leave  his  realm. 
Moreover,  to  provide  against  the  pope's  further  proceedings,  the  king 
summon eth  a  parliament  of  the  prelates,  barons,  and  commonalty  of 
the  realm,  to  assemble  in  Paris  at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  on 
Tuesday,  the  tenth  day  of  April  a.d.  1302.  In  the  which  parliament, 
the  king's  chancellor,  Peter  Flotte,  on  the  king's  behalf  declared 
sundry  griefs,  wherein  the  church  and  realm  of  France  were  burdened 
of  the  said  Boniface,  and  required  their  counsel  and  aid  for  the 
remedying  thereof.  Whereupon,  they  all  solemnly  engaged  to  sup- 
port the  king  in  his  just  quarrel ;  and  moreover  utterly  forbade  the 
prelates  to  attend  the  pope's  council  aforesaid,  nor  so  much  as  leave 
the  realm.  The  king,  likewise,  commanded  by  strait  proclamation 
that  no  manner  of  person  should  export  out  of  the  realm  of  France 
either  gold  or  silver,  or  any  other  manner  of  ware  or  merchandise, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  all  their  goods  and  their  bodies  at  the  king's 
pleasure;  providing  withal,  that  the  ways  and  passages  should  be 
diligently  kept,  that  none  might  pass  unsearched.1 

After  these  things  thus  in  parliament  decreed  and  agreed,  the 
prelates  of  the  clergy  consulting  with  themselves  what  was  to  be  done 
in  so  doubtful  a  matter,  and  dreading  the  pope's  displeasure  for  this 
which  was  done  already,  to  clear  themselves  in  the  matter,  contrived 
among  themselves  a  letter  to  the  pope,  partly  to  certify  him  what 
there  was  done,  and  partly  also  to  admonish  him  what  he  should  do : 
the  tenor  of  which  letter  contained  these  words  following  : 2 — 

To  their  most  holy  father  and  most  beloved  lord,  the  lord  Boniface,  by  Letter 
divine  providence  the  chief  bishop  of  the  holy  Roman  church  and  of  the  uni-  which  tlie 
versal  church,  his  humble  and  devoted  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors  0f  France, 
of  convents,  deans,  provosts,  chapters,  convents,  and  colleges,  of  the  cathedral  as  well 
and  collegiate,  regular  and  secular,  churches  of  the  whole  realm  of  France,  reU^ous8 
gathered  together  at  Paris,  do  offer  most  devout  kissings  of  your  blessed  feet,  sent  to 

.     .  Boniface, 

We  are  compelled,  not  without  sorrow  of  heart  and  bitter  tears,  to  signify  that  he 
unto  your  holiness,  that  when  the  most  serene  prince,  our  most  christian  lord  ^ease  liis 
Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God  the  illustrious  king  of  France,  had  heard  the  things  enter- 
which  were  stated  to  him  of  late  on  your  behalf  by  the  worshipful  man,  the  prise, 
archdeacon  of  Narbonne,  your  notary  and  nuncio,  and  had  perused  certain  ^was" 
letters  from  you  presented  to  him  by  the  same  archdeacon,  the  tenor  whereof  proceed- 
was  also  communicated  by  him  to  a  few  of  his  barons  who  were  in  attendance  ;  ing. 
both  our  lord  the  king  and  the  said  barons  were  moved  with  great  astonishment  the  king, 
and  vehement  perturbation.    Insomuch  that  the  said  our  lord  the  king.,  with  ^ 
the  advice  of  the  said  barons,  commanded  to  be  summoned  before  him  the  other  Ajpendu. 
(1)  See  Appendix.  (2)  Ibid. 
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French  barons  then  absent,  and  us  also,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
History,  abbots,  priors  of  convents,  deans,  provosts,  chapters,  convents,  and  colleges,  as 
7  well  of  cathedral  as  collegiate,  regular  and  secular,  churches,  and  also  all  the 
1302'  universitiesJ  ana"  commonalties  of  the  towns,  of  his  realm  ;  so  that  we  prelates, 
'  barons,  deans,  provosts,  and  two  of  the  most  learned  out  of  every  cathedral  and 
collegiate  church,  should  appear  personally,  and  the  rest  by  their  stewards, 
syndics,  and  proctors,  with  full  and  sufficient  authority,  at  an  appointed  place  and 
time.  Further,  when  we  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  persons  aforesaid,  and 
also  the  barons,  stewards,  and  syndics,  and  the  proctors  of  the  commonalties  of 
the  towns,  were  thus  summoned,  and  when,  according  to  the  form  of  the  afore- 
said summons,  by  the  king's  commandment  we  stood  before  the  said  king  this 
Tuesday  the  10th  of  this  present  month  of  April,  at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame 
in  Paris,  our  lord  the  king  caused  to  be  propounded  openly  and  plainly  to  all 
men,  that  it  was  signified  to  him  from  you  among  other  things,  by  the  aforesaid 
archdeacon  and  by  letters,  that  his  kingdom,  which  he  and  his  ancestors  hitherto 
have  acknowledged  they  held  of  God  only,  now  ought  in  temporalties  to  be 
subject  to  you  and  held  of  you  ;  and  that,  not  content  with  these  so  marvellous 
and  strange  words,  unheard  of  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  realm  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  ye  went  about  to  put  them  in  actual  practice  ;  and 
that  ye  had  summoned  to  appear  before  you  the  prelates  of  the  said  realm,  and 
the  doctors  of  divinity,  and  such  professors  of  both  laws  as  were  born  within 
the  said  realm,  for  the  correcting  of  such  excesses,  faults,  arrogances,  wrongs, 
and  harms,  as  ye  pretend  to  be  done  by  our  lord  the  king  himself,  and  his 
officers  and  bailiffs,  to  the  prelates,  churches,  and  persons  ecclesiastical,  both 
regular  and  secular,  abiding  within  the  said  realm  and  elsewhere,  also  to  the 
peers,  earls,  barons,  and  other  nobles,  with  the  universities  and  commons,  of 
the  said  realm  ;  insomuch  that  the  said  kingdom  being  utterly  drained  of  its 
precious  jewels  and  choicest  treasures,  which  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  shields 
of  the  mighty,  viz.  of  the  wisdom  of  its  prelates  and  other  wise  men,  through 
whose  ripe  faithful  counsel  and  prudent  foresight  the  realm  should  be  ruled 
and  governed,  the  faith  established,  the  sacraments  dispensed,  and  justice  ad- 
ministered (and  therefore  in  losing  them  the  country  loses  its  real  riches), 
must  be  exposed  to  events  of  a  dubious  issue  and  to  jeopardy  of  miserable  decay 
and  of  being  utterly  destroyed. 

In  consideration,  then,  of  these  and  divers  other  grievances  which  the  said 
king  complaineth  have  been  and  are  continually  practised  by  you  and  the 
Roman  church  against  him,  his  realm,  and  the  French  church — as,  in  your 
arbitrary  reservation  and  disposal  of  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  and  your 
bestowing  the  great  benefices  of  the  realm  upon  aliens  and  unknown  persons, 
yea  and  often  upon  suspected  persons  who  never  reside  at  the  benefices  aforesaid, 
by  reason  whereof  the  decay  of  God's  worship  hath  ensued,  the  pious  designs 
of  the  founders  are  disappointed,  the  accustomed  almsgiving  is  withdrawn  from 
the  poor  of  the  realm,  the  realm  itself  is  impoverished,  the  churches  become 
dilapidated ;  while  they  remain  destitute  of  service,  the  benefices  themselves 
not  supporting  a  curate  owing  to  their  revenues  being  wholly  paid  away  to 
absentees,  and  the  prelates  not  having  wherewithal  adequately  to  pay  (or  rather 
repay)  members  of  the  noble  families  whose  ancestors  founded  the  churches, 
or  other  persons  of  education,  to  serve  the  cures ;  for  which  causes  devo- 
tion waxeth  cold,  and  there  is  none  in  these  days  that  would  stretch  out  a 
liberal  hand  towards  the  cb.ui-cb.es,  whereof  out  of  published  edicts  example  is 
afforded  :  item,  in  your  levying  on  the  churches  new  taxes  and  payments,  and 
imposing  immoderate  burdens,  and  extorting  new  exactions,  with  divers  other 
prejudicial  and  hurtful  novelties  whereby  the  general  state  of  the  church  is 
altered,  the  higher  prelates  being  unable  to  give  coadjutors  to  their  suffragans, 
and  neither  they  themselves  nor  their  suffragans  being  able  to  enter  on  the 
duties  of  their  office  without  having  first  run  with  gifts  to  the  apostolic  see  : 
item,  in  divers  other  matters,  some  of  long  standing  but  chiefly  within  your 
own  time — he,  not  intending  (as  he  said),  nor  being  able,  any  longer  to  endure 
this  so  monstrous  a  disinheriting  of  him  and  his  successors  and  of  his  whole 
realm,  and  so  manifest  a  disparagement  of  his  own  and  his  kingdom's  honour ; 
and  being  convinced  that  in  temporals  he  hath  not  his  superior  any  more  than 
his  predecessors  had,  as  was  notorious  to  the  whole  world  ;  and  being  assured 
by  the  unanimous  sentence  of  the  soundestjudges,  to  wit,  the  doctors  in  divinity 
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and  masters  of  both  laws  born  within  his  realm,  and  others  who  were  accounted  French 
pre-eminent  among  their  class  for  learning,  that  he  did  maintain  in  this  matter  E^'ory- 
a  just  cause,  and  being  disposed  to  take  wholesome  measures  for  the  preserva-    ^  ^ 
tion  of  the  ancient  liberty  and  of  the  honour  and  state  of  the  realm;  for  the  J302 

easing  of  the  grievances  aforesaid,  for  reformation  of  the  realm  and  the  Fiend  _  _L 

church  ;  with  our  advice  and  that  of  his  barons ;  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  increase 
of  the  catholic  faith,  the  honour  of  tjie  universal  church,  and  promoting  of  God's 
worship  ;  especially  touching  any  grievances  which  might  have  been  practised 
by  his  officers  against  the  churches  and  ecclesiastics  (for  which  he  had  prepared 
a  remedy  of  wholesome  correction  before  the  coming  of  the  aforesaid  archdeacon, 
and  should  by  this  time  have  put  it  in  execution,  but  that  he  might  be  thought 
to  do  it  for  fear,  or  at  your  commandment)  ;  and  furthermore,  offering  to  sacri- 
fice in  the  quarrel  not  only  his  goods,  but  also  his  person  and  his  children,  should 
the  case  so  require ; — as  our  lord  he  commanded  us,  and  as  a  friend  he  begged 
and  earnestly  besought  us,  one  and  all,  both  prelates,  barons,  and  others,  to 
support  him  with  our  counsels  and  timely  aid,  as  we  were  bound  to  do  by  our 
duty  of  allegiance,  especially  seeing  these  were  matters  wherein  the  good  of  all 
in  general  and  of  each  in  particular  was  clearly  at  stake,  and  the  common  cause 
was  promoted,  and  the  interest  of  every  one  was  touched ;  and  he  requested  to 
be  answered  by  us,  each  and  all,  on  these  points  distinctly  and  definitively. 
Then  the  barons  retiring  aside  with  the  syndics  and  proctors  aforesaid,  after 
deliberation  coming  back  to  our  aforesaid  lord  the  king,  and  greatly  praising 
and  heartily  thanking  him  for  his  laudable  purpose  and  good  will,  answered 
unanimously,  that  for  these  matters  they  were  ready  not  only  to  sacrifice  their 
goods,  but  offered  themselves  and  their  persons  to  the  very  death,  not  refusing 
any  kind  of  torment,  adding  with  a  loud  voice,  that  if  our  aforesaid  lord  the  king 
would  (as  God  forbid)  suffer  or  connive  at  the  aforesaid  grievances,  they  them- 
selves would  by  no  means  endure  them  longer.  Then  answer  being  next 
demanded  of  us,  although  we  desired  of  our  lord  the  king  and  of  the  chief  of 
the  aforesaid  barons  longer  respite  for  deliberation,  urging  with  many  gentle 
words  and  earnest  persuasions  and  manifold  apologies  our  conviction,  that  your 
letters  had  not  been  sent  to  the  king  with  any  intention  or  wish  to  invade  the 
liberty  of  the  realm  or  make  innovations  prejudicial  to  the  king's  honour, 
entreating  him  moreover  to  keep  the  bond  of  unity  which  is  known  to  have 
subsisted  so  long  between  the  Roman  church  and  himself  and  his  predecessors, 
yet  being  denied  longer  respite,  and  it  being  openly  announced  that  if  any  one 
should  appear  to  be  of  a  contrary  mind  he  would  be  decidedly  counted  an 
enemy  to  the  king  and  the  realm — we  then  considering  warily  and  seeing  plainly 
that  except  our  lord  the  king  and  the  barons  aforesaid  should  be  content  with 
our  answer,  besides  other  innumerable  and  infinite  dangers  and  offences,  their 
devotion  to  the  Roman  and  French  church  and  also  the  obedience  of  the  laity 
would  thenceforth  be  irrecoverably  lost,  not  without  great  pain  and  hesitation 
we  thought  good  to  answer  thus, — That  we  would  help  our  lord  the  king 
with  counsel  and  timely  aid,  for  the  preservation  of  his  person  and  family,  and 
of  his  earthly  honour,  and  of  the  liberty  and  laws  of  the  said  realm,  accord- 
ing as  some  of  113  who  hold  of  him  dukedoms,  earldoms,  baronies,  fees  and 
other  noble  portions  of  the  said  realm,  are  bound  to  do  by  the  tenor  of  our  oath, 
and  as  all  the  others  are  bound  by  their  allegiance.  Yet  we  made  humble  suit 
to  the  same  our  lord  the  king,  that  seeing  we  were  bound  to  obey  the  pope's 
holiness,  he  would  suffer  us  to  go  and  visit  your  blessed  feet,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  your  aforesaid  summons. 

Then  on  the  king's  and  barons'  behalf  followed  answer,  that  in  no  case  would 
they  suffer  us  to  go  out  of  the  realm,  and  that  by  no  means  would  they  bear 
to  have  the  kingdom  so  miserably  and  dangerously  exposed,  or  rather  utterly 
despoiled. 

Then  we — considering  so  great  anger  and  perturbation,  so  jeopardous  and 
so  great  that  none  could  be  greater,  both  of  the  king,  the  barons,  and  other  lay 
people  of  the  realm ;  and  now  knowing  assuredly  that  by  the  wicked  operation 
of  the  old  Enemy,  the  hater  of  peace,  who,  ever  since  the  Fall,  hath  been  going 
about  sowing  tares  to  break  the  unity  of  the  church  by  disturbing  its  peace,  and 
to  infect  the  sweetness  of  good  works  with  the  poison  of  bitter  envy,  and  by  all 
means  to  ruin  and  confound  the  human  race ;  and  that  now,  alas !  a  door  was 
opened  for  the  lamentable  dissolution  of  the  lovely  band  of  that  amity  and 
vol.  n.  Q,  Q 
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French  singular  friendship  which  have  hitherto  flourished  between  the  Roman  church 
History.  ano[  0<lr  \0Y([  tne  king  and  his  predecessors  in  the  realm,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the 
~  q     advancement  of  the  christian  faith,  and  the  glorious  exaltation  of  the  cliurch, 

j.jQg  the  king)  and  the  realm;  seeing  also  that  crying  offences  are  rising  up  on 
"  every  side,  and  that  the  churches  and  ecclesiastics  are  threatened  with  spolia- 
tion and  even  death,  and  that  the  laity  do  abhor  and  shun  the  company  of 
clerks,  and  utterly  exclude  them  from  their  councils  and  doings,  as  if  conscious 
of  a  conspiracy  against  them,  to  the  great  peril  of  souls,  with  other  sundry  and 
divers  perils,  which  neither  tongue  is  able  to  tell  nor  writing  to  declare, — 
thought  good  in  this  crisis  of  extreme  necessity  promptly  to  run  with  weeping 
voice  and  lamentable  sighs  to  the  circumspect  wisdom  of  your  holiness,  be- 
seeching your  fatherly  mildness,  and  humbly  praying  you  to  condescend  to 
provide  some  wholtsome  remedy  in  the  premises,  whereby  the  profitable  agree- 
ment and  mutual  love  which  have  continued  so  long  between  the  church,  the 
king,  and  the  realm,  might  be  maintained  in  their  integrity,  and  the  state  of  the 
French  church  might  continue  in  godly  peace  and  quiet,  and  that  you  would 
vouchsafe  to  provide,  that  we  and  our  states  may  be  secured  by  the  recall  of 
the  aforesaid  summons,  and  that  by  the  study  of  your  apostolic  wisdom  and 
fatherly  piety,  the  aforesaid  dangers  and  offences  may  be  obviated.  The  Most 
High  long  preserve  your  holiness  to  his  holy  church. 


Appendix.  Lord  1303. 


These  things  discoursed  and  done,  then  followed  the  year  of  our 


In  that  year  we  find  in  the  French  king's  records- 
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A  Declaration  of  Master  William  de  Nogaret,  made  against  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.,  with  his  Appellation  also  made  at  Paris,  before  the 
Kino-  and  his  Council  in  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre.1 

o 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Amen.  In  the  year  of  the  same  Lord  1303, 
the  first  indiction,  the  12th  day  of  March,  and  the  ninth  year  of  the  popedom  of 
the  most  holy  father  the  lord  Boniface  VIII.,  by  God's  providence  pope,  in 
the  presence  of  us  public  notaries  and  witnesses  subscribed,  the  noble  William 
de  Nogaret,  knight,  worshipful  professor  of  laws,  standing  before  the  most 
excellent  prince  the  lord  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God  most  noble  king  of  France, 
spake  viva  voce,  and  delivered  in  in  writing,  the  things  following  : — 

"  There  were  false  prophets  among  the  people,  as  there  shall  be  also  among 
you  false  teachers.  &c."  (2  Pet.  ii.)  St.  Peter,  the  glorious  prince  of  the  apostles, 
here  foretold,  that,  like  as  there  were  false  prophets  in  former  times,  so  there 
should  arise  false  teachers,  bringing  in  sects  of  perdition,  by  whom  the  way  of 
truth  should  be  defaced,  and  who  should  covetously  make  merchandise  of  us 
with  feigned  words  ;  and  he  further  added,  that  such  teachers  did  follow  the 
way  of  Balaam  of  Bosor,  who  loved  the  wages  of  wickedness,  but  had  his  bridled 
ass  to  correct  his  madness  ;  which,  speaking  in  a  man's  voice,  did  utter  the 
foolishness  of  the  prophet.  All  which  things  as  they  were  foretold  by  the  great 
patriarch  himself,  so  your  eyes  see  them  fulfilled  this  day  to  the  letter.  For 
there  sitteth  in  St.  Peter's  chair  the  master  of  lies,  causing  himself  to  be  called 
1  Boniface,'  that  is  a  well  doer,  whereas  he  is  notable  for  all  kind  of  evil  doing, 
and  thus  he  hath  assumed  to  himself  a  false  name ;  and  whereas  he  is  not  the 
true  ruler,  he  calleth  himself  the  lord  judge  and  master  of  all  men.  And 
having  come  in  contrary  to  the  order  appointed  by  the  holy  fathers,  and  also 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  reason,  and  so  not  entering  in  at  the  door,  into  the  Lord's 
sheepfold,  he  is  not  the  shepherd  or  his  hireling,  but  rather  a  thief  and  a  robber. 
For  while  the  true  husband  of  the  Roman  church  was  yet  living2  (being  one  who 
delighted  in  simplicity),  this  man  deceived  him,  and  induced  him  with  feigned 
flatteries,  and  gifts,  and  bribes,  to  put  away  his  spouse,  contrary  to  the  truth, 
who  cried,  1  Those  whom  God  hath  coupled  let  no  man  separate ;'  and  at  length 
laying  violent  hands  upon  him,  having  falsely  persuaded  him  that  what  this 
deceiver  said  came  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  dared  to  take  to  himself  with 
wicked  embraces  that  Holy  Church  which  is  mistress  of  all  the  churches, 
calling  himself  her  husband,  whereas  he  cannot  be ;  for  Celestine,  the  true 
Koman  bishop,  agreed  not  to  the  said  divorce,  being  deceived  by  such  deep 
subtlety ;    but  nothing  is   so  incompatible  with  agreement  as  error  and 


(1)  Ex  registro.    [Dupuy,  Preuves,  p.  bp. — Ed.] 


(2)  Meaning  Celestine.— Ed. 
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deceit,  as  even  human  laws  bear  witness.     I  say  nothing  of  his  violence.  French 
But  because  the  Spirit  inspireth  where  he  will,  and  he  that  is  led  of  the  History. 
Spirit  is  not  under  the  law,  the  holy  universal  church  of  God  not  knowing  the    ^  ^ 
craft  of  this  deceiver,  uncertain  and  doubting  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  j^Qg" 

Holy  Ghost  that  Celestine  should  part  with  his  government,  and  the  people  — .  

entreating  it  for  fear  of  a  schism,  suffered  the  aforesaid  deceiver  until,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord,  by  his  fruits  it  might  be  known  whether  the  man 
came  to  the  said  authority  by  the  Holy  Ghost  or  otherwise :  but  his  fruits,  as 
is  plainly  hereunder  declared,  are  now  manifest  to  all  men,  by  which  it  is  appa- 
rent to  the  world  that  he  came  not  in  by  God  but  otherwise,  and  so  not  by  the 
door,  into  the  sheepfold.    His  fruits  are  most  evil,  the  end  whereof  is  death ; 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  so  evil  a  tree,  according  to  the  Lord's 
sentence,  should  be  cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire.    Nor  can  that  avail  for  his 
excuse,  which  is  said  by  some  men,  that  the  cardinals  did  agree  upon  him  again 
after  the  death  of  the  said  pope  Celestine,  seeing  that  he  could  not  be  the 
husband  of  her,  whom  it  is  manifest  he  had  defiled  by  adultery,  whilst  her  first 
husband  was  yet  living  and  worthy  to  have  the  vows  of  marriage  kept  unto 
him.    Therefore,  because  that  which  is  done  against  the  Lord  turneth  to  the 
injury  of  all  men,  and  in  so  great  a  crime  (by  reason  of  the  consequences)  any 
one  of  the  people,  a  woman,  and  even  an  infamous  person,  is  admitted  to  bear 
testimony — therefore  I,  like  the  bridled  ass,  using  the  voice  of  a  mere  man, 
sufficient  to  bear  so  great  a  charge  only  in  virtue  of  the  Lord's  power  and  not 
my  own,  take  in  hand  to  rebuke  the  madness  of  the  said  false  prophet  Balaam,  The  pope 
who,  at  the  instance  of  king  Balak,  that  is,  of  the  prince  of  the  devils  whom  he  wel1  com- 
serveth,  is  ready  to  curse  the  people  blessed  of  the  Lord  ;  and  1  beseech  you,  Ba^aam° 
most  excellent  prince  and  lord  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  France,  that  who  waa 
like  as  the  angel  of  God,  in  time  past,  met  in  the  way  with  a  drawn  sword  the  wont  t0 
prophet  Balaam  going  to  curse  God's  people,  so  you,  who  are  anointed  to  God's 
execute  justice,  and  therefore  (like  the  angel)  a  minister  of  the  Lord,  would  people  for 
meet  with  the  drawn  sword  of  your  power  and  office  this  said  wicked  man,  who  money  °f 
is  far  worse  than  Balaam,  that  he  accomplish  not  that  evil  which  he  intendeth 
to  the  people. 

1.  1  propound  first,  that  the  aforesaid  man,  who  nameth  himself  Boniface,  Articles 
is  no  pope,  but  wrongfully  keepeth  the  seat  which  he  indeed  hath,  to  the  great  pro- 
damage  of  all  the  souls  of  God's  holy  church.    I  say  also,  that  his  entering  ^aintt** 
was  in  many  ways  faulty,  and  that  he  entered  not  in  at  the  door,  but  other-  pop^Bo- 
wise,  and  therefore  is  to  be  judged  a  thief  and  a  robber.  niface. 

2.  I  propound  also,  that  the  said  Boniface  is  a  manifest  heretic,  and 
utterly  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  holy  church,  because  of  many  kinds  of 
heresy,  which  shall  be  declared  in  convenient  place  and  time. 

3.  I  propound  also  that  the  said  Boniface  is  a  horrible  simoniac,  and  such 
an  one  as  hath  not  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  and  the  mischief  of 
this  sin  of  his  is  so  notorious  to  all  the  world,  that  it  is  manifest  to  all  that  will 
impartially  judge,  for  he  blasphemously  declared  in  public,  that  he  was 
incapable  of  the  sin  of  simony. 

4.  I  propound  also,  that  the  said  Boniface,  being  implicated  in  manifest  The  na- 
and  heinous  sins  without  number,  is  so  hardened  in  them,  that  he  is  utterly  tuFe  ot 
incorrigible,  and  lieth  steeped  in  a  depth  of  wickedness,  insomuch  that  he  an^  ai°i1>e' 
cannot  be  suffered  any  longer  without  ruin  to  the  state  of  the  church.    His  popes  by 
mouth  is  full  of  cursing,  his  feet  and  steps  are  swift  to  shed  blood.    He  utterly  ag^aint 
teareth  in  pieces  the  churches  which  he  ought  to  cherish,  wickedly  wasting  the  ed  out. 
goods  of  the  poor,  and  making  much  of  wicked  men  that  give  him  rewards ; 
persecuting  the  righteous,  and  lording  it  over  the  people,  not  ministering  unto 

them  ;  laying  a  grievous  burthen  and  an  intolerable  yoke  on  the  churches,  on 
the  people  of  God,  and  on  the  nobles  of  the  people,  despising  the  humble  and 
persecuting  the  lowly  among  the  people ;  not  gathering  after  Christ,  but 
scattering,  bringing  in  new  and  damnable  heresies  never  before  heard  of; 
speaking  evil  of  the  way  of  truth,  and  with  robbery  making  himself  equal  to  The  pope 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  blessed  for  ever.    And  he,  being  most  covetous,  thinketii 
thirsteth  for  gold,  coveteth  gold,  and  by  subtle  device  getteth  gold  of  every  himself 
sort  of  people ;  and  with  feigned  words,  sometimes  by  flattering,  sometimes  by  with 
threatening,  sometimes  by  false  teaching,  utterly  disregarding  the  honour  of  Christ. 
God,  and  only  to  get  money  withal,  he  maketh  merchandise  of  us  all,  envying 

Q.  Q  ~ 
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French  all>  loving  none  but  himself,  nourishing  wars,  hating  and  disturbing  the  peace 

History,  of  his  subjects.    He  is  hacknied  in  all  atrocious  sins,  contending  and  striving 

7  ~  against  all  the  ways  and  doctrines  of  the  Lord ;  he  is  truly  that  abomination 

'    '  of  the  temple,  which  Daniel,  the  Lord's  prophet,  described.    Therefore  I 

'  answer,  that  laws,  weapons,  and  all  the  elements,  ought  to  rise  against  him 


The  pope  who  thus  overthroweth  the  state  of  the  church  ;  for  whose  sins  God  plagueth 
the  abo-  the  whole  world :  and,  finally  so  insatiable  is  he,  nothing  remaineth  to  satisfy 
ofd^sohT-  hi"1  withal,  but  only  the  insatiable  mouth  of  hell,  and  the  fire  that  cannot  be 
tion.       quenched,  but  continueth  for  ever. 

Therefore,  seeing  that  this  wicked  man,  who  offendeth  both  God  and  all 
men,  ought  to  be  condemned  by  a  general  council  and  sentence  of  all  men, 
I  ask,  with  all  possible  earnestness,  and  beseech  you,  my  lord  and  king  afore- 
said, that  ye  would  give  notice  to  the  prelates,  doctors,  princes,  and  people, 
our  brethren  in  Christ,  and  especially  to  the  cardinals  and  all  prelates,  that  they 
all  convene  a  council,  in  which  the  aforesaid  wicked  man  having  been  con- 
demned, the  church  may  by  the  worshipful  cardinals  be  provided  with  a 
shepherd,  and  before  such  council  I  offer  myself  ready  lawfully  to  pursue  the 
points  aforesaid.  And  whereas  the  said  man,  being  in  the  highest  dignity, 
cannot  in  the  mean  time  be  suspended  by  a  superior,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  held  as  suspended  ipso  facto  for  the  causes  aforesaid,  the  moment  his 
state  is  called  into  judgment  in  the  manner  aforesaid ;  therefore  I  beseech  and 
require  the  said  cardinals  by  you,  and  I  presently  require  them  of  the  church 
of  God,  that  the  person  of  this  wicked  man  being  put  under  arrest,  the  church 
of  Rome  may  be  provided  with  a  vicar  who  may  minister  those  things  that 
may  appertain,  until  the  church  of  God  be  provided  with  a  pontiff,  and  that  the 
said  wicked  man  may  not  let  and  hinder  the  prosecuting  hereof. 

But  I  require  these  things  of  you,  my  lord  king  aforesaid,  affirming  you  to 
be  bound  to  comply  for  many  causes  :  first,  for  the  faith's  sake ;  secondly,  for 
the  dignity  of  your  kingly  office,  to  which  it  belongeth  to  root  out  such  pesti- 
lent men;  thirdly,  for  your  oath's  sake,  which  you  made  for  the  defence  of  the 
churches  of  your  realm,  but  which  the  aforesaid  ravener  utterly  teareth  in 
pieces  ;  fourthly,  because  you  be  the  patron  of  the  churches,  and  therefore  are 
bound  not  only  to  the  defence  of  them,  but  to  the  getting  back  again  of  their 
property,  which  this  man  hath  wasted  ;  fifthly,  because,  following  the  footsteps 
of  your  predecessors,  you  ought  to  deliver  our  mother,  the  Roman  church,  from 
so  wicked  a  band  wherein  by  oppression  she  is  tied  and  bound.  I  require  that 
a  public  instrument  be  made  of  these  requests  by  these  notaries  here  present, 
under  the  witness  of  the  worshipful  men  that  be  here  present. 

These  things  were  done  and  spoken,  as  is  aforesaid,  at  Paris,  in  the  king's 
palace  of  the  Louvre,  in  the  year,  indiction,  month,  day,  and  pontificate  afore- 
said, in  the  presence  of  the  reverend  fathers  in  Christ,  the  archbishops  of  Sens 
and  Narbonne,  and  the  bishops  of  Meaux,  Nevers,  and  Auxerre,  and  the  noble 
earls,  Charles  of  Valois  and  Louis  of  Evreux,  Robert,  duke  of  Burgundv,  John 
de  Chalons,  lord  D'Arlay,  John  de  Dampierre,  lord  de  St  Diziers,  Gaucher 
de  Chatillon,  constable  of  France  and  earl  of  Porcean,  and  many  others 
specially  called  and  requested  to  be  witnesses  thereto. 

After  this  protestation  of  Master  de  Nogaret,  immediately  ensued 
the  appeal  of  certain  nobles,  pronounced  and  published  against  the 
said  Boniface,  in  form  as  followeth  :* — 

Theap-       In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Amen.    In  the  year  of  the  same  Lord  1303,  the 
pellation  first  indiction,  the  13th  day  of  June,  and  the  ninth  year  of  the  popedom  of 
French"*  Boniface  VIII.    By  the  tenor  of  this  public  instrument,  know  all  men,  that  in 
nobles     the  presence  of  the  most  serene  prince,  lord  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God  king 
against    of  France,  and  of  the  famous  and  reverend  fathers  in  Christ,  the  archbishops 
niface  °*  and  bishops,  religious  men,  abbots,  and  priors,  and  of  the  noble  earls  and 
vm.      barons,  and  divers  other  persons,  ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  hereunto  sub- 
scribed, and  in  the  presence  of  us  public  notaries  hereto  subscribed,  especially 
called  and  required  for  this  purpose,  as  is  contained  in  the  subscriptions  hereto, 
the  famous  and  noble,  the  lord  Louis,  son  of  France2  and  earl  of  Evreux,  and 
Guy  earl  of  St.  Pol,  and  John  earl  of  Dreux,  and  William  de  Plesian,  lord  of 
(1)  Dupuy,  Preuves,  p.  101.— Ed.      (2)  See  Biblioth.  des  Sciences,  v.  "  Enfans  de  France." — En 
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Vezenobre,  knight, — moved,  as  they  said,  with  a  fervent  faith,  with  affection  French 
of  sincere  love  and  zeal  of  charity  to  be  showed  to  the  holy  Romish  church,  illsiorV- 
and  having  pity  from  their  heart  on  their  mother,  the  universal  church,  which,    A  ^ 
as  they  said,  was  dangerously  oppressed  under  the  rule  of  the  said  lord  1303 

Boniface,  and  suffered  outrageous  defacing  and  loss ;  and  pitying  the  right   '- 

faith,  in  which  standeth  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  which,  alas!  for  pity,  in  their 
times  miserably  pined  away  and  perished  through  all  Christendom  for  the 
ack  of  wholesome  government  of  the  church ;  and  earnestly  taking  pains,  as 
hey  said,  for  the  repairing  and  enhancing  of  the  catholic  faith  :  especially, 
teeing  it  was  necessary  fur  the  same  church,  for  the  foundation  of  the  faith,  and 
ihe  health  of  souls,  that  none  should  rule  the  fold  of  the  Lord's  flock,  but 
the  true  and  lawful  shepherd,  and  also  that,  because  the  same  church  was  the 
spouse  of  Christ  that  hath  no  spot  or  wrinkle,  all  error,  offence,  wickedness,  and 
wrong  should  be  put  away  from  her,  and  that  salvation,  peace,  and  quietness, 
through  God's  mercy,  might  be  procured  to  the  whole  world,  which,  they  say, 
lieth  in  wars  and  darkness  by  the  wicked  deeds,  cursed  works,  and  hurtful 
examples  of  the  said  Boniface, — uttered  and  charged  against  the  said  Boniface 
(and  the  said  William  formally  propounded  and  objected  against  him)  heresy, 
and  other  divers  horrible  and  accursed  faults,  wherein  they  affirm  him  to  be 
entangled  and  commonly  and  notoriously  defamed,  the  said  king  himself  being 
present  with  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  dignitaries  and  churchmen 
assembled,  to  treat  of  their  own  matters  and  the  matters  of  their  churches, 
besides  the  barons,  earls,  and  other  noblemen,  whose  names  are  hereto  sub- 
scribed, they  swearing  on  the  holy  gospels  of  God,  which  they  corporally 
touched,  that  they  believed  and  could  prove  all  and  every  the  premises  to 
be  true. 

And  the  said  William  de  Plesian  swore  further,  that  he  believed  he  could 
prove  the  premises,  and  that  he  would  pursue  the  matter  to  the  uttermost 
against  the  said  Boniface,  in  a  general  council  or  elsewhere,  whenever  and 
before  whomsoever  of  right  it  ought  to  be  done  :  requiring  earnestly  the 
said  king,  that,  as  a  champion  of  the  faith  and  defender  of  the  church,  for 
declaring  of  the  truth  hereof,  to  the  praise  of  God's  name,  to  the  increase  and 
promoting  of  the  catholic  faith,  to  the  honour  and  wealth  of  the  universal 
church  and  of  all  christian  people,  he  would  give  his  effectual  help  towards  the 
assembling  of  the  said  general  council,  because  in  all  such  cases  his  royal  house 
ever  was  a  zealous  maintainer  of  the  truth,  and  that  he  would  earnestly  require 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  prelates  before-named,  to  cooperate.  The 
earls  and  knights  themselves  also  earnestly  and  often  besought  the  said 
prelates,  as  true  sons  and  pillars  of  the  church,  that  they  would  effectually  help 
forward  the  calling  and  assembling  of  the  said  council  by  all  lawful  means, 
according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  holy  fathers  and  decrees  of  the  canons.  But 
when  the  prelates  heard  and  fully  understood  the  complaints  aforesaid,  con- 
sidering that  such  a  matter  was  not  only  hard,  but  most  hard,  and  needed 
mature  deliberation,  they  departed  out  of  the  place. 

But  on  the  morrow,  being  Friday,  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  same  month  of 
June,  in  the  presence  of  the  aforesaid  lord  the  king,  and  also  of  the  lord 
archbishops,  and  of  us  public  notaries  hereto  subscribed,  being  especially 
called  and  required  for  this  purpose,  the  aforesaid  William  de  Plesian,  knight, 
said,  propounded,  affirmed,  objected,  and  read,  as  was  contained  more  fully  in 
a  certain  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  whose  tenoi  was  after  this  sort  :1— » 

I,  William  de  Plesian,  knight,  say,  propound,  and  affirm,  that  Boniface,  Protest  <,i 
who  now  ruleth  the  apostolic  see,  is  a  rank  heretic  in  regard  of  the  heresies,  William 
outrageous  deeds,  and  wicked  doctrines,  hereafter  to  be  declared  ;  which  things  ^  ?leS1 
I  believe  to  be  true,  and  such  as  I  am  able  to  prove  (or  at  least  so  much  of  knight, 
them  as  shall  suffice  to  prove  him  a  rank  heretic)  at  a  convenient  place  and  asainst 
time,  and  before  a  lawful  tribunal.  I  swear,  then,  on  the  gospels  of  God,  corpo-  Boniface 
rally  touched  by  me,  that —  VIII. 

I.  He  believeth  not  the  immortality  and  incorruptibility  of  reasonable  souls, 
but  thinketh,  that  there  is  no  everlasting  life,  and  that  men  cannot  at  length 
attain  joy,  but  that  the  whole  lot  and  portion  of  comfort  and  gladness  is  in  this 
world:  and  consequently  he  affirmeth,  that  it  is  no  sin  to  pamper  the  body 
(1J  Dupuy,  Preuves,  p.  102.    See  Appendix. — Ed. 
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with  all  sorts  of  dainties.  And  out  of  the  abundance  of  this  leaven,  he  is  not 
ashamed  openly  to  say  and  confess,  that  he  had  rather  be  a  dog  or  an  assf  or 
any  other  brute  beast,  than  a  Frenchman  ;  which  thing  he  would  not  have  said, 
if  he  believed  a  Frenchman  had  a  soul  that  could  enjoy  everlasting  life.  This 
thing  he  hath  taught  to  many,  who  have  acknowledged  it  at  the  point  of  death; 
and  he  is  commonly  thus  reported  of  in  these  things. 

2.  Also,  he  believeth  not  faithfully,  that  when  the  words  ordained  of  Christ, 
have  been  spoken  over  the  host,  after  the  fashion  of  the  church,  by  a  faithful 
priest  lawfully  ordained,  the  very  body  of  Christ  is  there.  Hence  it  cometh 
to  pass,  that  he  giveth  no  reverence  to  it,  no  not  a  little,  when  it  is  lifted  up  by 
the  priest;  yea,  he  riseth  not  to  it,  but  turneth  his  back  to  it,  and  causeth 
himself  to  be  more  honoured,  and  his  seat  whereon  he  sitteth  to  be  more  em- 
bellished, than  the  altar  where  the  host  is  consecrated  ;  and  he  is  commonly 
reported  to  do  this. 

3.  Also,  he  is  reported  to  say,  that  whoredom  is  no  sin,  no  more  than  rubbing 
of  the  hands  together ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  common  talk  and  rumour. 

4.  Also,  he  hath  said  often,  that  to  thrust  down  the  French  king  and  people, 
if  it  could  not  be  otherwise  done,  he  would  sacrifice  himself,  the  whole  world, 
and  the  whole  church.  And  when  he  had  said  so,  some  that  stood  by  said, 
"  God  forbid  ;"  he  answered,  "  God  grant."  And  when  good  men  that  heard 
his  aforesaid  words  replied  against  him,  that  he  should  not  say  so,  because 
the  church  of  God  and  all  Christian  men  would  suffer  great  offence  thereby, 
he  answered,  "  I  care  not  what  offences  come,  so  that  the  Frenchmen  and  their 
pride  be  destroyed ;  for  1  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come.'  " 

5.  Item,  when  a  certain  book  made  by  Master  Arnold  of  Villa  Nova,  phy- 
sician, containing  and  savouring  of  heresy,  had  been  reprobated,  condemned, 
and  burned  by  the  bishop  of  Paris,  and  by  the  divines  at  Paris,  and  likewise  by 
Boniface  himself  openly  and  in  the  full  consistory  of  cardinals,  yet  he  recalled 
it  and  re-allowed  it,  being  written  again,  and  containing  the  same  faults. 

6.  Item,  that  he  might  make  the  most  damnable  remembrance  of  himself 
perpetual,  he  caused  silver  images  of  himself  to  be  set  up  in  the  churches,  -by 
this  means  leading  men  to  idolatry. 

7.  Item,  he  hath  a  private  devil,  whose  counsel  he  useth  in  all  things,  and 
through  all  things.  Whence  he  said  once,  that  if  all  men  were  on  one  side, 
and  he  on  the  other,  they  could  not  deceive  him  neither  in  law  nor  in  fact : 
which  thing  could  not  be,  except  he  had  used  a  devilish  art;  and  of  this  he  is 
openly  reported. 

8.  Item,  he  is  a  wizard,  asking  counsel  of  soothsayers  both  men  and  women  ; 
and  such  he  is  commonly  judged  to  be. 

9.  Item,  he  said  openly,  that  the  pope  of  Rome  could  not  commit  simony, 
which  it  is  heretical  to  say.  This  is  a  sin  reprobated  as  well  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  in  the  New,  and  in  the  holy  general  councils  :  wherefore  he  is  wont  to 
employ  as  his  tool  a  certain  usurer,  named  Simon,  to  make  merchandise  for 
him  of  the  higher  prelacies,  dignities,  and  benefices  of  the  church  (to  the 
which  holy  orders  be  specially  and  necessarily  joined),  and  of  absolutions  and 
dispensations,  like  as  usurers  and  merchants  use  to  buy  and  sell  worldly  things 
in  the  market ;  and  of  this  common  rumour  runneth  against  him. 

10.  Item,  that  peace  which  Christ  bequeathed  to  his  children  as  his  special 
legacy,  saying,  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you,"  he  hindereth  with  all  his  might 
among  christian  men,  and  striveth  to  sow  discord  and  wars.  Wherefore  once, 
when  it  was  said  before  him  that  certain  parties  wished  to  come  to  a  friendly 
agreement  after  a  good  sort,  he  prevented  it,  prohibiting  the  one  party  from 
granting  peace,  and  when  the  other  party  did  humbly  beseech  him  that  he 
would  give  license  to  the  first  to  agree,  he  said  he  would  not,  and  that  if  the 
Son  of  God  or  the  apostle  Peter  were  to  come  down  to  the  earth  and  command 
him,  he  would  say,  "  I  will  not  obey  thee." 

11.  Item,  because  the  French  nation  (being  manifestly  a  most  christian 
nation)  followeth  not  his  errors  in  the  faith,  he  reckoneth  and  openly  calleth 
them,  one  and  all,  Patarenes ;  using  therein  the  manner  of  rank  heretics,  who 
say  that  themselves  alone  are  the  faithful  church,  but  call  the  true  followers 
of  the  orthodox  faith  Patarenes,  because  they  keep  aloof  from  their  errors. 

12.  Item,  he  is  addicted  to  the  sin  of  Sodomy,  and  of  this  fault  he  is  most 
commonly  and  openly  reported. 
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13.  Item,  he  hath  caused  and  commanded  many  murders  of  clerks  to  be  French 
done  in  his  presence,  rejoicing  at  their  death :  and  if  they  were  not  deadly  History. 
wounded  at  the  first  by  his  servants,  he  ordered  them  to  be  smitten  again,    A  ^ 
crying  "  Smite  !"  "  smite  !"  by  which  means  many  have  been  slain.  1303 

14.  Item,  when  he  had  condemned  a  certain  nobleman  to  prison,  he  forbad   11 

the  sacrament  to  be  given  him  at  the  point  of  death,  he  desiring  it  and  being 
penitent,  saying,  "  that  the  sacrament  of  penance  did  not  appear  to  him  neces- 
sary to  salvation." 

15.  Item,  he  compelled  certain  priests  to  show  unto  him  the  confessions  of 
men,  and  he  afterwards  published  them  openly,  contrary  to  the  will  of  them 
that  were  confessed,  to  their  shame  and  confusion,  that  he  might  compel  them 
to  redeem  their  sins ;  insomuch  that  once  he  deposed  a  certain  bishop  of  Spain, 
for  a  certain  privy  horrible  fault  that  he  confessed  under  4  Benedicite '  to  a 
certain  cardinal,  which  confession  he  compelled  the  cardinal  against  his  will  to 
reveal,  and  then  published  it ;  and  yet  afterwards  he  restored  the  same  bishop 
again  to  his  place  for  a  sum  of  money.  Wherefore,  he  is  thought  to  play  the 
heretic  in  regard  to  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

16.  Item,  he  fasteth  not  on  the  fasting-days,  nor  Lent,  but  without  cause 
eateth  flesh  indifferently,  and  without  cause  suffereth  his  household  and  friends 
to  eat,  saying,  "  It  is  no  sin  :"  doing  in  this  thing  against  the  general  state  of 
the  holy  church,  and  seeking  craftily  to  overthrow  it. 

17.  Item,  he  oppresseth  and  hath  oppressed  the  order  of  the  cardinals,  and 
the  orders  of  black  and  white  monks,  of  Grey  friars  and  Preachers,  and  hath 
said  oft,  "  that  the  world  was  destroyed  by  them,  and  that  they  were  false  hypo- 
crites, and  that  good  could  never  chance  unto  any  that  would  be  confessed  to 
them,  or  who  would  be  familiar  with  them,  or  would  harbour  them  in  their 
house  :"  and  he  never  said  good  word  of  any  prelate,  religious  man,  or  clerk, 
but  ever  rebuketh  and  slandereth  them,  taking  away  their  good  name ;  and, 
that  he  may  compel  them  to  redeem  their  faults,  he  is  glad  of  accusations  against 
them  :  and  this  is  the  common  talk  and  report  of  him. 

18.  Item,  of  old  time,  he  going  about  to  destroy  the  faith,  conceived  a  hate 
against  the  French  king,  even  to  the  abhorring  of  the  faith,  because  of  the  light 
of  faith  which  is  and  ever  was  there,  and  because  of  the  great  witness  and 
example  of  Christianity  which  is  and  ever  hath  been  there.  And  he  can  be 
proved  to  have  said  before  he  had  this  see,  that  if  he  were  pope,  he  would 
overthrow  Christianity  itself,  rather  than  not  overthrow  and  destroy  the  nation, 
or  (as  he  calleth  it)  the  pride,  of  the  French. 

19.  Also,  it  is  reported  that  when  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  England, 
in  the  name  of  the  said  king,  did  require  and  entreat  for  the  tenth  of  the  realm 
of  England  to  be  given  him ;  he  answered,  "  That  he  would  not  give  them  the 
tenth  but  on  this  condition,  that  he  would  make  war  with  them  against  the 
French  king."  And  besides  this,  he  is  reported  to  have  given  great  sums  of 
money  to  certain  persons,  to  cause  that  peace  should  not  be  betwixt  the  said 
kings.  He  himself,  also,  with  all  his  might  hath  letted  it,  by  messengers, 
letters,  and  other  ways  that  he  could,  yea,  by  giving  bribes. 

20.  Item,  he  is  reported  also  to  have  promised  Frederic,  the  present  king 
of  Sicily,  that  if  he  would  betray  king  Charles,  and  break  the  peace  which  he 
made  and  swore  that  he  would  keep  with  him,  and  would  stir  against  him, 
and  kill  the  Frenchmen,  that  then  he  would  give  him  aid,  help,  and  counsel 
for  that  end  ;  and  for  so  doing  he  would  give  and  grant  him  the  said  kingdom. 

21.  He  confirmed  also  the  king  of  Almain  to  be  emperor,  and  said  openly,  p0pe 
that  he  did  it  to  destroy  the  nation,  or  (as  he  calleth  it)  pride,  of  the  French-  Boniface 
men,  who  said,  that  they  were  subject  to  none  in  temporal  things  ;  wherein,  ^i^e™* 
saith  he,  they  lied  on  their  own  heads :  declaring,  moreover,  that  whosoever  French- 
would  say  (yea,  though  it  were  an  angel  from  heaven)  that  they  were  not  men- 
subject  to  the  said  king  of  Almain,  he  were  accursed ;  and  yet  he  himself  hath 

often  before  said  (though,  in  repeating  it,  I  do  not  pretend  that  he  said  what 
was  true),  that  the  aforesaid  emperor  betrayed  his  master  and  had  treacherously 
slain  him,  and  that  he  was  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  king,  nor  had  been  duly 
elected. 

22.  Further,  he  dissolved  the  agreements  of  peace  between  the  said  king  of  Pope 
Almain  and  the  king  of  France,  by  which  each  was  to  preserve  his  own  right;  Boniface 
and  he  is  said  to  have  enjoined  them  not  to  keep  the  oaths  which  had  been  to  peace? 
solemnly  sworn  by  the  proctors  of  the  king  of  Almain  ;  thus  preventing  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  sowing  the  tares  of  discord  between  brethren. 
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French  23.  Item,  it  is  openly  reported,  that  the  Holy  Land  was  lost,  and  came  to 
Hi*t°ry-  the  enemies  of  God  and  the  faith,  through  his  fault ;  and  that  he  suffered  this, 
^  p  and  denied  to  give  aid  to  the  Christians  who  defended  it,  for  the  nonst;1 
1303     sPendmg  tne  treasures  and  money  of  the  church,  which,  as  the  patrimony  of 

 —  Christ,  should  have  been  bestowed  for  that  use,  in  persecuting  faithful  Christians 

and  friends  of  the  church ;  and  therewith  he  would  enrich  his  friends. 

24.  Item,  he  is  openly  reported  to  use  simony,  not  only  in  bestowing  of 
benefices,  but  in  giving  of  orders,  and  making  dispensations.  He  hath  set  to  sale 
all  benefices  of  the  church,  and  bestoweth  them  commonly  on  him  that  would 
offer  most;  and  he  maketh  the  church  and  her  prelates  his  servants  and  vassals, 
not  for  advancement  of  the  faith,  nor  to  thrust  down  infidels,  but  to  oppress  the 
faithful,  and  to  enrich  his  kindred  out  of  the  church  goods  and  with  the  patri- 
mony of  Him  that  was  crucified  ;  and  presumeth  to  make  them  marquises,  earls, 
and  barons,  and  is  not  afraid  to  build  them  strong  holds,  rooting  out  and 
oppressing  many  noblemen  of  Rome,  and  others. 

25.  Item,  it  is  commonly  reported,  that  he  hath,  contrary  to  the  Lord's 
precept,  dissolved  many  marriages  lawfully  made,  to  the  contempt,  hurt,  and 
slander  of  many :  and  he  did  promote  his  nephew  to  a  cardinalship,  being 
married,  unlearned,  and  altogether  unworthy,  and  notorious  for  his  dissolute 
life  ;  and  compelled  his  wife  to  make  a  vow  of  chastity,  and  is  reported  after 
that  to  have  had  two  bastards  by  her  himself ;  and  so  goeth  the  common 
rumour  of  him. 

Pope  26.  Item,  it  is  commonly  reported,  that  he  handled  ungently  his  predecessor 

a mifier  Celestine  °f  ho\y  memory,  leading  an  holy  life  (peradventure  knowing  in  his 
er  of  his  conscience  that  he  could  not  forsake  his  popedom,  and  therefore  that  he  himself 
predeces-  could  otherwise  have  no  lawful  entrance  to  the  see),  and  imprisoned  him,  and 
there  quickly  and  privily  caused  him  to  die  :  and  of  this  the  common  rumour 
and  report  is  through  all  the  world.  Moreover,  he  caused  many  great  and  learned 
men  living  as  regulars  (who  discussed  the  point,  whether  Celestine  could 
renounce  the  popedom  or  not)  to  be  set  in  prison,  and  there  to  die. 

27.  Item,  he  is  reported  to  have  recalled  religious  persons,  who  were  living 
as  regulars,  without  a  reasonable  cause  to  the  world,  to  the  offence  of  many. 

28.  Item,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  he  would  within  short  time  make 
all  the  Frenchmen  either  martyrs,  or  apostates. 

29.  Item,  it  is  commonly  reported,  that  he  seeketh  not  the  health  of  the 
souls,  but  the  destruction  of  them. 

These  things  being  propounded  and  read,  the  same  William 
protested,  said,  declared,  appealed,  and  added  these  words,  reading 
them  in  writing.2 

The  pro-       I»  William  de  Plesian,  knight,  protest  that  I  do  not  propound  the  aforesaid 
testation  things  for  any  special  hate  of  Boniface  himself  (for  I  hate  not  him,  but  his 
?iam  of    aforesaid  evil  deeds),  nor  to  injure  or  slander  him  or  any  one  else,  but  of  zeal 
Plesiano.  for  the  faith,  and  for  the  devotion  that  I  have  to  the  holy  church  of  God  and 
the  holy  Roman  see ;  for  the  same  causes,  and  no  other,  I  speak  it,  when  I  say, 
I  swear  by  the  holy  gospel  of  God,  which  I  touch  with  my  hand,  that  I  believe 
him  to  be  a  perfect  heretic  ;  and  that  I  also  believe  that  from  the  premises,  and 
other  things,  so  much  may  be  proved  against  him  as  shall  be  sufficient,'  accord- 
Pope       ing  to  the  statutes  of  the  holy  fathers,  to  prove  him  a  heretic.    I  swear  also, 
Boniface  that  I  will  pursue  the  aforesaid  things  against  him  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power, 
heretic/*  *n  a  general  council  to  be  assembled  at  a  place  that  shall  be  safe  and  sure  for 
me,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  increase  of  the  christian  faith,  saving  in  all 
things  the  right  honour  and  state  of  the  holy  apostolic  see.    Wherefore,  I 
earnestly  and  respectfully  request  you,  my  lord  the  king,  to  whom  belongeth 
the  defence  of  holy  mother  church  and  of  the  catholic  faith,  whereof  ye  shall 
render  an  account  in  the  last  judgment,  and  you,  my  lords  the  prelates,  who 
be  the  pillars  of  the  faith,  and  who  ought  to  be  judges  of  the  aforesaid  things, 
together  with  the  other  reverend  fathers  the  catholic  prelates  of  the  holy  church, 
who  would  attend  a  general  council,  that  ye  would  procure  and  take  diligent 
pains  that  a  general  council  may  be  gathered  in  a  fit  and  safe  place  and  con- 
venient time,  before  which  the  aforesaid  things  may  be  propounded,  examined, 
and  proved  against  the  said  Boniface,  as  is  premised  ;  and  I  likewise  earnestly 


(1)  "  For  the  nonst,"  for  the  purpose;  designedly  ;  "  Opera  data,"  Dupuy. — Ed. 
'£)  Dupuy,  Preuves,  p.  106. — Ed. 
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request  you  and  my  lord  the  king,  that  ye  would  require,  and  effectually  induce  French 
the  prelates,  present  or  absent,  in  what  country  soever  they  be,  to  whom  History. 
it  pertaineth  manfully  to  labour  and  to  require  others  faithfully  to  do  the  same,    ^  ^) 
that  the  aforesaid  council  may  be  gathered  for  the  aforesaid  matters  in  such  sort  jgog 

as  may  be  agreed.    And  because,  so  long  as  the  matter  is  pending,  I  suspect  — 

Boniface  himself,  lest  he,  being  angry  and  moved  for  the  aforesaid  things,  should 
in  any  way  proceed,  or  attempt  to  proceed,  against  me  and  my  partakers,  proctors, 
and  helpers,  friends  and  familiars,  and  my  goods  and  theirs ;  therefore,  by  these 
writings  before  you,  my  lord  the  king  and  my  lords  the  prelates,  and  you  the 
public  notaries,  1  here  in  person  refer  and  appeal  to  the  said  holy  general  council 
to  be  assembled,  and  to  the  apostolic  catholic  pope  that  is  to  be  and  to  the  holy 
apostolic  see,  and  to  him  and  them  to  whom  of  right  I  may  or  ought  to  appeal ; 
and  I  earnestly  request  once,  twice,  and  thrice,  that  letters  dimissory1  and  testi- 
monial may  be  granted  me  from  you ;  putting  myself,  my  followers,  favourers, 
familiars,  friends,  proctors,  and  all  that  shall  hereafter  adhere  to  me,  and  my 
goods  and  theirs,  under  the  protection  and  keeping  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
of  the  said  holy  general  council  to  be  assembled,  and  of  the  apostolic  catholic 
pope  that  is  to  be,  and  of  the  holy  Roman  see  ;  sticking  nevertheless,  and  willing 
to  stick,  to  the  appeal  and  appeals,  process  and  processes,  made  hereupon  by 
the  noble  man  Master  William  de  Nogaret,  knight,  so  far  as  they  shall  be  found 
to  have  been  made  lawfully,  and  yet  not  forsaking  this  present  appeal. 


When  these  things  were  thus  read  and  done,  the  king  answered 
and  required  the  prelates,  making  request,  provocation,  and  appel- 
lation, as  is  contained  in  the  paper  underwritten,  which  was  read 
there  and  then  in  the  presence  and  a.idience  of  him,  the  prelates, 
and  others  underwritten,  the  tenor  whereof  is  as  followeth  :2 — 

We,  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  France,  hearing  and  understanding  The 
the  objections  propounded  by  William  de  Plesiano,  knight,  and  previously  by  king's  an- 
our  beloved  and  faithful  William  de  Nogaret,  knight,  against  Boniface,  now  f,wer>  or  , 
having  the  regiment  of  the  Roman  church :   although  we  would  gladly  0f  Philip, 
cover  with  our  cloak  the  shame  of  an  ordinary  father ;  yet  for  our  love  of  theFrench 
the  catholic  faith  and  the  great  devotion  that  we  bear  to  the  holy  Roman  j-^' the 
and  universal  church,  mother  of  us  and  of  all  the  faithful,  and  the  spouse  pope, 
of  Christ,  following  the  footsteps  of  our  ancestors  who  hesitated  not  to 
shed  their  blood  for  the  increase  and  defence  of  the  church's  liberty  and 
the  faith,  and  coveting  to  provide  for  the  purity  of  the  faith  and  state  of  the 
church,  as  also  to  prevent  the  mischief  of  a  general  slander;  being  not 
able  to  connive  at  the  premises  any  longer,  seeing  the  estimate  and  opinion 
of  him  in  these  matters  is  vehemently  and  plainly  increased  by  many  and  con- 
tinual clamours  repeatedly  inculcated  upon  us  by  men  of  credit  and  great 
authority  ;  fearing  moreover  lest  in  the  evident  decay  of  the  faith,  some  others, 
but  especially  we  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth,  who  acknowledge  that 
we  received  our  power  from  the  Lord  expressly  for  the  promotion  and  increase 
of  it,  may  justly  be  charged  with  negligence ;  we  agree  to  your  requests  in  this 
behalf,  and  we  be  ready  and  offer  ourselves  gladly,  as  much  as  in  us  lieth,  to 
bestow  our  labour  and  diligent  pains  for  the  calling  of  the  said  council,  for  the 
glory  of  God  (saving  in  all  things  the  honour  and  reverence  due  to  the  holy 
Roman  church),  in  order  that  the  truth  may  appear  in  the  premises  and  all 
error  be  avoided ;  that  the  state  of  the  universal  church  and  of  Christianity, 
and  the  interests  of  the  faith  and  of  the  holy  land  may  be  consulted,  and  that 
the  slanders  and  jeopardies  hanging  over  us  may  be  obviated:  and  we  earnestly 
require  and  beseech,  in  the  merciful  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  you  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  other  prelates  here  present,  as  sons  of  the  church  and 
pillars  of  the  faith,  who  are  called  of  the  Lord  to  a  share  of  the  burthen  of 
promoting  and  preserving  that  faith,  that  with  all  diligence  ye  would  give  heed 
as  becometh  you,  and  effectually  labour  by  all  fit  ways  and  means,  to  the 
calling  and  assembling  of  this  council,  at  which  we  intend  to  be  personally  pre- 
sent. And  lest  the  said  Boniface,  who  hath  boldly  and  wrongfully  threatened  to 
proceed  against  us,  should,  in  his  anxiety  to  prevent  any  of  his  works  of  dark- 


Cl]  "  Apostolos." — Ed. 


(2)  Dupuy,  Preuves,  p.  107.— Eo. 
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French  ness  (if  any  such  there  be)  from  coming  to  light,  by  directly  or  indirectly 
Htstonj.  hindering  the  calling  and  gathering  of  this  council,  actually  proceed  against  us 
or  our  state,  churches,  prelates,  barons,  and  other  our  faithful  vassals  and  sub- 
jects, or  against  our  or  their  goods,  or  our  realm,  or  the  state  of  the  realm, 
abusing  the  spiritual  sword,  by  excommunicating  and  suspending,  or  by  any 
other  means  ;  therefore,  for  ourselves  and  our  well  wishers,  and  any  who  may 
hereafter  adhere  to  us,  we  refer  and  appeal  in  writing  to  the  aforesaid  general 
council,  which  we  desire  instantly  to  be  called,  and  to  the  lawful  pope  that  shall 
be,  and  to  any  others  to  whom  we  should  appeal ;  and  yet  not  departing  from 
the  appeal  made  by  William  de  Nogaret,  to  which  we  adhered  then  and  also 
yet  adhere,  requiring  earnestly  a  witness  of  our  appeal  from  you,  the  prelates 
and  notaries,  expressly  engaging  to  renew  such  reference  and  appeal,  when 
and  before  whom  it  shall  aj  pear  to  us  meet. 


The  pro- 
testation 
of  the 
prelates. 


Appendix.  Then  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  within  written, 
answered  the  premises  (as  it  is  found  in  the  acts),  and  made  provo- 
cation and  appellation,  agreement  and  protestation,  as  is  contained 
more  "fully  in  a  certain  paper  there  openly  and  plainly  read,  whose 
tenor  followeth,  with  these  words  i1 — 

We,  the  archbishops  of  Nicosia  in  Cyprus,  Rheims,  Sens,  Narbonne,  and  Tours  ; 
and  the  bishops  of  Laon,  Beauvais,  Chalons  sur  Marne,  Auxerre,  Meaux,  Nevers, 
Chartres,  Orleans,  Amiens,  Terouenne,  Senlis,  Angers,  Avranches,  Coutances, 
Evreux,  Lisieux,  Seez,  Claremont,  Limoges,  Le  Puy  en  Vellay,  and  Macon  ;  and 
we,  the  abbots  of  Clugny,  Premontre,  Marmoutier.  Citeaux.  St.  Denis  in  France, 
Compiegne,  St.  Victor,  Sr.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  St.  Martin  de  Laon,  Figeac,  and 
Beaulieu  in  Limousin  ;  friar  Hugh,  visitor  of  the  houses  of  the  order  of  Knights 
Templars;  and  we,  the  priorsof  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  France,  and  of  St.  Martin 
des  Champs  at  Paris  ; — having  heard  those  things  which  were  said,  propounded, 
and  objected  yesterday  and  to-day  by  you  the  noble  earls,  and  William  aforesaid, 
against  the  lord  pope  Boniface  VIII.;  being  moved  with  your  sayings,  propo- 
sitions, assertions,  oaths,  and  requests,  and  by  other  lawful  causes,  yea  compelled 
by  a  sort  of  necessity,  considering  that  the  matter  of  our  faith,  which  is  the 
christian  faith,  is  touched  in  the  premises:  we  that  be  called  to  a  part  of  this  care 
for  the  defence  and  maintenance  of  the  faith,  and  the  guidance  of  the  souls  of  the 
realm,  although  unworthy,  yet  coveting  to  withstand  the  jeopardies  that  hang 
over  us  by  reason  of  the  premises  and  other  causes,  and  thinking  the  calling 
and  assembling  of  the  said  council  profitable  and  necessary,  that  the  innocence 
of  the  lord  Boniface  himself  may  clearly  appear,  as  in  our  consciences  we  desire 
it  may ;  or  that  it  may  be  discussed,  settled,  and  done,  by  the  council,  touching 
such  things  as  are  laid  against  him,  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  holy  canons, — 
answer  you  our  lord  the  king,  and  you  our  lords  the  earls  and  William,  that 
(saving  in  all  things  the  honour  and  reverence  clue  to  the  holy  church)  we 
agree  to  your  requests  in  this  behalf,  for  the  calling  of  the  said  council,  and  are 
ready  to  give  help  and  diligent  labour  to  the  calling  and  assembling  of  the  said 
council,  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  holy  fathei3,  and  the  canonical  orders, 
not  intending  by  any  means  to  make  parties  of  this  matter,  nor  to  adhere  to  any 
that  make  parties. 

Yet,  lest  the  said  Boniface,  being  moved  or  provoked  by  these  things  (as  we 
fear  he  may  be,  from  likely  conjectures  and  threatermigs  thrown  out  by  him  of 
proceeding  against  us  for  the  aforesaid  things),  should  in  any  way  proceed,  or 
cause  proceedings  to  be  taken,  against  us,  our  chuicihes,  our  clergy,  and  our 
subjects,  on  his  own  or  any  other  authority,  by  excommunication,  suspension, 
interdict,  deposing,  depriving,  or  under  any  other  means,  and  under  whatever 
colour,  to  the  preventing  or  embarrassing  the  said  council;  and  that  we  may 
bishops  of  sjt  m  t]ie  saj^  council  to  judge,  and  may  do  all  other  things  that  belong  to  the 
appeaf  office  of  prelates;  and  that  our  state  and  that  of  all  who  adhere  or  shall  adhere 
from  pope  to  us  may  remain  in  all  respects  safe ;  for  ourselves,  our  churches,  our  clergy, 
jjjjjw!-  our  subjects,  and  those  who  adhere,  or  may  adhere,  to  us  in  this  behalf,  we  refer 
raicoun-  and  appeal  in  writing  to  the  aforesaid  council  that  is  to  be  assembled,  and  to 
cil-         the  true  and  lawful  pope  that  is  to  be,  and  to  him  or  them  to  whom  of  right  we 

(1)  Dupuy,  Preuves,  p.  108.— Ed. 
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should  appeal,  and  earnestly  require  letters  of  protection  from  you,  and  we  French 
commit  ourselves,  our  churches,  our  clergy,  our  subjects,  friends,  and  adherents,  History. 
and  our  state,  rights,  and  goods,  and  theirs,  to  the  godly  protection  of  the  afore-  " 
said  council,  and  of  the  true  and  lawful  pope  that  is  to  be;  and  we  pledge 

ourselves  to  renew  this  appeal,  where,  when,  and  before  whom  it  shall  seem  to  !_1 

us  meet.  ^ 

Done  at  Paris,  at  the  Louvre,  in  the  chamber  of  our  said  lord  the  king,  the  Appendix 
year,  indiction,  month,  the  Thursday  and  Friday,  and  year  of  the  pontificate, 
aforesaid;  there  being  present  the  noble  earls  of  Anjou,  Boulogne,  Dammartin, 
and  other  earls  above  named  ;  Matthew  de  Trie,  Peter  lord  de  Chambly,  Peter 
lord  de  Wirmes,  and  Hugh  de  Boville,  knts. ;  likewise  Messieurs  Stephen,  arch- 
deacon of  Bruges,  Nicholas  archdeacon  ofRheims,  William  treasurer  of  Angers, 
Peter  de  Belle  Perche,  Reginald  Barbou,  and  John  de  Montaigne,  and  some 
others  both  clerks  and  laymen,  specially  called  and  requested  to  be  witnesses 
hereto. 


These  things  thus  discoursed  and  done,  the  king  summoneth 
another  parliament,  sending  down  his  letters  to  his  sheriffs  and  other 
officers,  to  summon  the  prelates  and  barons  of  the  realm  unto  the 
said  court  of  parliament,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  king's  letters 
here  following  — 

Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  France,  &c.    Whereas  we  would  take  Another 
counsel  with  the  prelates,  barons,  and  other  our  faithful  subjects,  about  weighty  Parlia- 
matters  and  hard,  and  such  as  belong  greatly  to  our  right,  and  touching  our  sum- 
honour  and  state,  and  the  liberties  and  laws  of  this  our  realm,  churches,  and  moned 
ecclesiastical  persons,  and  would  also  go  forward  and  proceed  in  the  aforesaid  phn,ing 
matters  according  to  their  counsel :  we  command  you,  that  ye  diligently  in  our  Paris.  * 
behalf  require  and  straitly  charge  all  the  prelates  in  your  bailiwick,  and  also 
all  and  singular  abbots  and  priors  of  the  same  your  aforesaid  bailiwick  (to  cer- 
tain of  whom  we  have  directed  down  our  special  letters  for  the  same  cause),  that, 
as  they  favour  our  honour,  and  the  good  estate  both  of  the  realm,  of  themselves, 
and  of  the  church,  they  repair  to  us  in  their  own  persons,  all  lets  and  delays 
set  aside,  and  ail  other  business  left  off:  showing  to  them,  moreover,  that  we 
can  judge  none  of  them  to  be  either  to  us  faithful  subjects  or  friends  to  the 
realm,  who  shall  fail  herein,  or  withdraw  themselves  in  the  aforesaid  business, 
counsels,  and  helps  in  time.    WTherein  if  perad venture  any  shall  slack,  or 
refuse  to  resort  and  come  toward  us  within  eight  days  from  the  time  of  this 
charge  given  by  you,  or  your  commandment ;  then  we  require  you  to  seize  all 
his  temporal  goods  into  your  hand,  and  so  seized  to  hold  them  until  you  receive 
other  commandment  from  us. — Given  at  Paris,  the  Monday  before  the  Nativity 
of  St.  John  Baptist,  a.d.  1303. 

Accordingly,2  on  the  Monday  following,  being  the  feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,3  a  parliament  of  all  the  estates  of  the  realm  of  France 
assembled  in  the  king's  garden  at  Paris,  at  which  a  vast  multitude  of 
his  faithful  subjects  were  present ;  when  the  articles,  denunciations, 
protestations,  and  appeals,  contained  in  the  foregoing  writings,  were 
publicly  read,  and  unanimously  assented  to ;  to  the  like  effect 
whereof  instruments,  signed  and  sealed,  to  the  number  of  seven 
hundred  and  more,  were  afterwards  sent  to  the  king  from  all  parts  of 
France,  agreeing  to  all  things  in  the  aforesaid  parliament  concluded. 

After  these  things,  the  day  before  the  nativity  of  our  Lady,  an  army  pope 
of  harnessed  soldiers  well  appointed,  sent  partly  by  the  French  king  bes^gea 
partly  by  the  cardinals  of  Colonna,  whom  the  pope  before  had  deposed, 
came  suddenly  to  the  gates  of  Anagni,  whither  the  pope  had  taken 
refuge,  because  he  was  born  in  that  town.    The  captains  of  this  army 


(I)  See  Appendix.  (2j  Ibid.  (3)  According  to  Nicholas's  Tables.— Ei>. 
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Hut'drl  Were  one  ^cmarra*  brother  to  the  aforesaid  cardinals,  and  the  before- 

 mentioned  William  de  Nogaret,  high-steward  to  the  French  king  ; 

A.  0.   -who,  finding  the  gates  open,  entered  the  town,  and  assaulted  the 
*  pope's  palace,  the  palace  of  his  nephew,  a  marquis,  and  those  of  three 


cardinals.    And  first,  setting  upon  the  palaces  of  the  three  cardinals, 
who  were  then  chief  about  the  pope,  they  rifled  and  spoiled  all  their 
goods.    The  cardinals,  by  a  back  door,  hardly  avoided  their  hands 
but  the  pope's  and  the  marquis's  palaces,  through  the  valour  of  their 
household  servants,  were  somewhat  better  defended.    The  townsmen, 
seeing  all  their  intent  and  strength  to  be  bent  against  the  pope, 
caused  the  common  bell  to  be  rung,  and  so,  assembling  themselves  in 
a  common  council,  ordained  Adolphus,  one  of  the  chiefest  lords  in 
the  Campagna  di  Roma,  for  their  captain  in  this  emergencv,  who, 
unknown  to  them,  was  a  great  adversary  to  the  pope.    This  Adolphus 
bringing  with  him  Reginald  de  Supine,  another  great  lord  in  the 
Campagna  and  a  great  enemy  to  the  pope,  and  the  two  sons  of  John 
de  Chitan,  a  nobleman  whom  the  pope  had  then  in  prison  ;  at  length 
joined  he  with  the  French  company  against  the  pope,  and  so  beset 
his  and  the  marquis's  palaces  on  every  side.    At  length  the  pope, 
perceiving  himself  not  able  to  make  his  party  good,  desired  truce 
with  Schiarra  and  his  company,  which  was  granted  from  one  o'clock 
till  nine.    During  this  time  of  truce,  the  pope  privily  sendeth  to  the 
townsmen  of  Anagni,  desiring  them  to  save  his  life ;  which  if  they 
would  do,  he  promised  so  to  enrich  them,  that  they  should  all  have 
cause  never  to  forget  or  repent  their  benefit  bestowed.    To  this  they 
made  answer,  excusing  themselves,  that  it  lay  not  in  their  ability  to 
do  him  any  good,  for  that  the  whole  power  of  the  town  was  with  the 
pope      captain.    Then  the  pope,  all  destitute  and  desolate,  sendeth  unto 
brought6  Schiarra,  beseeching  him  to  signify  the  points,  wherein  he  and  his 
tcastrait.  brethren  had  been  wronged,  and  he  would  make  him  amends  to  the 
uttermost.    Schiarra  to  this  maketh  a  plain  answer,  signifying  to 
him  again,  that  he  should  in  nowise  escape  with  his  life,  except  upon 
Three     tliese  three  conditions : — First,  fully  to  restore  again,  both  to  their 
iTonTput  temporal  and  spiritual  rights  and  privileges,  the  two  cardinals,  Peter 
to  him.    ajQd  James  de  Colonna,  his  brethren,  whom  he  had  before  deprived, 
with  all  others  of  their  stock  and  kindred  ;  secondly,  that,  after  their 
restitution,  he  should  renounce  his  papacy ;  thirdly,  that  his  body 
should  remain  in  his  power  and  custody.    These  articles  seemed  to 
the  pope  so  hard,  that  in  no  case  he  would  agree  to  them  ;  wherefore, 
the  time  of  truce  expired,  Schiarra  with  his  army  again  assaulted 
Here  may  both  the  pope  and  his  nephew,  who  manfully  resisted.    At  length, 
bTthe55  the  soldiers  fired  the  gates  of  the  church,  which  was  hard  by  the 
kingCh    P°Pe's  palace  ;  whereby  the  army,  having  a  full  entrance,  fell  to 
le&m.how  rifle  and  spoil  the  church.    At  length  the  marquis,  despairing  of 
the  pope6  being  able  to  hold  out.  on  condition  of  saving  his  life  and  that  of  his 
son  yieldeth  him  to  the  hands  of  Schiarra  and  the  other  captain ; 
which  when  the  pope  heard,  he  wept  bitterly.    After  this,  through 
windows  and  doors  with  much  ado  they  brast  in  at  length  to  the 
pope,  whom  they  treated  with  words  and  threats  accordingly.  But 
he  held  his  peace.    Upon  this,  he  was  put  to  his  choice,  whether  he 
would  presently  surrender  his  life,  or  give  over  his  papacy.  But 
this  he  stiffly  denied  to  do.  choosing  rather  to  die  for  it,  saying  to 
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ifare 
chooseth 
rather  to 


them  in  his  vulgar  tongue,  "  Ecco  il  collo,  Ecco  il  capo;"  that  is,  French 
"  Lo  !  here  my  neck,  lo  !  here  my  head     protesting  that  he  would    "  °rv 
never  while  he  lived  renounce  his  popedom.    Then  Schiarra  went  A.  D. 
about  and  was  ready  to  slay  him,  but  by  certain  that  were  about  1303- 
him  he  was  stayed ;  whereby  it  happened  that  the  pope  received  Bon 
no  bodily  harm,  although  divers  of  his  servants  were  slain.  The 
soldiers,  who  ranged  in  the  mean  time  through  all  corners  of  the  jjje,.^an 
pope's  house,  did  lade  themselves  with  such  treasure  of  gold,  silver,  ovf/his 
plate,  vestments,  and  ornaments,  that  the  words  of  my  author  ^ex™' 
(whom  I  follow)  do  thus  express  it ; 1  "  It  is  verily  believed,  that  all  cessive 
the  kings  of  the  earth  together  were  not  able  to  disburse  so  much  JfSIJ1*" 
out  of  their  treasure  in  a  whole  year,  as  then  was  taken  and  carried  P°PJ'es 
out  of  the  pope's  palace,  and  out  of  the  palaces  of  the  three  cardinals  noted, 
and  of  the  marquis."    Thus  Boniface,  bereaved  of  all  his  goods, 
remained  in  their  custody  three  days,  during  the  which  space  they  set  A  pretty 
him  on  a  wild  unbroken  horse,  his  face  turned  to  the  tail,  causing  the  ^ing 
horse  to  run  and  course,  while  the  pope  was  almost  breathless.   More-  pope, 
over,  they  kept  him  so  without  meat,  that  he  was  thereby  near  famished 
to  death.    On  the  third  day,  the  Anagnians  secretly  mustering  them- 
selves together,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  brast  into  the  p  cllace  The  pope 
where  the  pope  was  kept,  and  slaying  the  keepers  delivered  the  pope  out  ofred 
by  strong  hand,  who  then,  being  brought  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  Prison- 
gave  thanks  with  weeping  tears  to  God  and  the  people  for  his  life 
saved  ;  promising,  moreover,  forasmuch  as  he  was  out  of  all  his  goods, 
and  had  had  neither  bread  nor  drink  to  put  in  his  mouth  all  the  mean 
time,  God's  blessing  and  his  to  any  good  woman  that  now  would 
relieve  him  with  any  thing  either  to  eat  or  drink,  and  absolution  from 
all  their  sins  to  any  who  would  bring  him  ever  so  little  for  his  support. 
And  here  now  to  see  what  poverty  and  affliction  can  work  in  a  man :  Whai 
the  pope  before,  in  all  his  pomp  and  most  ruffling  wealth,  was  never  P°*e.r§[. 
so  proud,  but  now  he  was  as  humble  and  lowly,  so  that  every  poor  tiou  can 
simple  man,  as  mine  author  testifieth,  might  have  a  bold  and  free  poking 
access  to  his  person,  and  talk  with  him  as  with  any  other  poor  man.  down  the 

rn  it  i  i  -i  T  n   r>  pride  of 

lo  make  the  story  short,  the  pope  in  that  great  distress  or  famine  man. 
was  not  so  greedy  of  their  victuals,  as  they  were  greedy  of  his  blessing. 
Whereupon,  the  women  came  so  thick,  some  with  bread,  some  with 
wine,  some  with  water,  some  with  meat,  some  with  one  thing,  some 
with  another,  that  the  pope's  chamber  was  too  little  to  receive  the 
offering ;  insomuch  that  when  there  lacked  cups  to  receive  the  wine, 
they  poured  it  down  on  the  chamber  floor,  not  regarding  the  loss  of 
wine,  to  win  the  pope's  holy  blessing.    Thus  pope  Boniface  being 
refreshed  by  the  town  of  Anagni,  took  his  journey  from  thence 
accompanied  with  a  great  multitude  of  harnessed  soldiers  to  Rome, 
where  he  shortly  upon  the  same,  partly  for  the  fear  he  was  in,  partly 
for  starvation  while  under  custody,  partly  for  sorrow  of  so  inestimable  Pope 
a  treasure  lost,  died.    After  whom  succeeded  Benedict  XL,  of  whom  ^nedlct 
these  verses  are  written : 

"  A  re  nomen  habens,  benedic,  benefac,  Benedicte  : 
Aut  rem  pervertens,  maledic,  malefac,  Maledicte." 

And  thus  have  ye  the  whole  story  of  pope  Boniface  VIII.,  author  of 
the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Decretals,  which  story  I  thought  the  more 

(1)  "  Et  revera  cfeditur,  quod  omnes  reges  mundi  non  possent  tantum  de  thesauro  reddere  infrp. 
unum  annum,  quantum  fuit  de  papali  palatio  asportatum,  et  de  palatiis  trium  cardinalium,  et 
marchionis." — Ex  Robert  Avesb.  [found  also  in  Th.  Walsingham's  history,  from  which  this  whole 
paragraph  has  been  revised  and  corrected. — Ed.] 
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Edwardi.  diligently  to  set  forth,  that  all  the  Latin  church  might  see  what  an 
A.  d.  author  he  was,  whose  laws  and  decretals  so  devoutly  they  follow. 


1305. 

Now,  after  the  long  debating  of  this  matter  between  the  French 
king  and  pope  Boniface,  let  us  proceed  in  our  English  story.1 
The  king      With  Robert  Winchelsey,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  above-men- 
wlthtwo  tioned,  the  king  had  like  variance  as  with  his  predecessor,  and  accused 
bishops    mm  ^°  ^e  P°Pe  f°r  breaking  of  peace,  and  taking  part  with  them  that 
of  canter- rebelled  against  the  king  about  usages  and  liberties  of  the  realm. 
Wherefore,  the  king,  being  cited  up  to  the  court  of  Rome  and  there 
suspended  by  means  of  the  said  archbishop,  directed  his  letters  again  to 
the  pope,  the  contents  whereof  here  follow  in  substance,  taken  out  of 
the  parliament  rolls,  where  I  find  divers  letters  of  the  king  to  pope 
Clement  against  the  said  Robert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    And  as 
this  king  was  troubled  in  his  time  with  both  the  archbishops,  John 
Peckham  and  also  Robert  Winchelsey ;  so  it  happened  to  all  other 
kings  for  the  most  part  from  the  time  of  Lanfranc  (that  is,  from  pope 
Hildebrand),  that  every  king  in  his  time  had  some  business  or  other 
Kings  of  with  that  see.    As  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.  were  troubled  with 
Sfmon-  Anselm ;  Henry  II.  with  Thomas  Becket ;  king  Richard  and  all 
We? with  England  with  William,  bishop  of  Ely,  the  pope's  legate ;  king  John 
archbps.  with  Stephen  Langton ;  king  Henry  III.  with  Edmund  the  arch- 
bury.11  er~  bishop  called  St.  Edmund  ;2  likewise  this  king  Edward  I.  with  John 
church  of  Pecknam  and  Robert  Winchelsey  aforesaid;  and  so  other  kings  after 
Romeand  him  with  some  prelate  or  other :  whereby  ye  have  to  understand, 
?re?atts    now  an(l  about  what  time  the  church  of  Rome,  which  beforetime  was 
set.  .    subject  to  kings  and  princes,  began  first  to  take  head  above  and  against 


kfngTand  kings  and  rulers,  and  so  hath  kept  it  ever  since, 
rmers.        Among  other  things  in  this  king  to  be  noted,  this  is  not  to  be 

Inquisi-  o  o  o  .  •  . 

tionmade  passed  over ;  that  where  complaint  was  made  to  him  of  his  officers, 
rufelsfand  as  justices,  mayors,  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  eschetors,  and  such  other,  who, 
^rsse  offi'  abusing  their  offices,  extortioned  and  oppressed  the  king's  liege  people 
[Api.6th,  otherwise  than  was  according  to  right  and  conscience  ;  the  said  king, 

A  D  1305  .  .  .  .  . 

Rymer.]  '  not  suffering  such  misorder  to  be  unpunished,  did  appoint  certain 
justices  or  inquisitors,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  which  inquisition  was 
Traiiba-  called  *  Traibaston,1  or  ( Trailbastoun  ;'  by  mean  of  which  inquisition 
stoun.  divers  false  officers  were  accused,  and  such  as  were  offenders  were 
either  removed  from  their  place,  or  forced  to  buy  again  their  office  at 
the  king's  hand  ;  to  their  no  small  loss,  and  great  gain  to  the  king, 
and  much  profit  to  the  commonwealth. 

In  the  chronicle  of  Robert  Avesbury3  it  is  recorded  of  the  said 
king,  that  he  being  at  Amesbury  to  see  his  mother,  who  was  then  in 
that  monastery  professed,  there  was  a  certain  man  who  feigned  him- 
self blind  a  long  time  brought  to  the  presence  of  the  said  Elenor  the 
a  false    king's  mother,  saying  how  that  he  had  his  sight  again  restored  at  the 
weiispled  tomb  of  king  Henry,  her  late  husband,  insomuch  that  she  was  easily 
"he  km    persuaded  that  the  miracle  was  very  true.    But  king  Edward,  her 
son,  knowing  the  man  a  long  time  to  be  a  vile  dissembler  and  a  wicked 
person,  used  to  lying  and  crafty  deceiving,  dissuaded  his  mother  not 
to  give  credit  to  the  vile  vagabond,  declaring  that  he  knew  so  well 
the  justice  of  his  father,  that  if  he  were  alive,  he  would  twice  rather 
pluck  out  both  his  eyes,  than  once  restore  him  one.  Notwithstanding, 
the  queen  his  mother,  remaining  still  in  her  former  fond  persuasion, 

(1)  See  supra,  p.  578,  note.  — Ed.  (2)  Polychron.  lib.  vii.  (3)  Ex  Chron.  Rob.  Avesb. 
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would  hear  or  believe  nothing  to  the  contrary,  but  was  so  in  anger  Edwardi. 
with  her  son,  that  she  bid  him  depart  her  chamber ;  and  so  he  did.   A  D 
By  the  example  whereof  may  easily  be  conceived,  how  and  after  what  1306. 
sort  these  blind  miracles  in  those  days  and  since  have  come  up 
among  the  blind  and  superstitious  people  ;   for  had  not  the  king 
here  been  wiser  than  the  mother,  no  doubt  but  this  would  have  been 
rung  a  miracle,  and  percase  king  Henry  been  made  a  saint. 

But  as  this  was  a  feigned  miracle  and  false  no  doubt,  so  in  the  a  true 
same  author  we  read  of  another  manner  of  miracle,  sounding  more  miracle- 
near  the  truth,  and  so  much  the  more  likely,  for  that  it  served  to  the 
conversion  unto  christian  faith,  to  which  use  properly  all  true  miracles 
do  appertain.  The  miracle  was  this :  In  the  last  year  of  this  king's  victory 
reign,  Cassanus,  king  of  the  Tartars  (of  whom  come  those  whom  ffe'sara- 
we  now  call  Turks)  fighting  against  the  Soldan,  king  of  the  Sara- cens 
cens,  in  the  plain  of  Damascus,  slew  of  them  a  hundred  thousand ; 
and  again  at  Babylon,  fighting  with  the  said  Soldan,  he  slew  him  in 
the  field,  and  two  hundred  thousand  of  his  Saracens,  calling  upon 
the  help  of  Christ,  and  thereupon  became  Christian.  This  Cas- 
sanus, I  say,  had  a  brother  a  pagan,  who  being  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  a  christian  woman,  desired  of  her 
father  to  marry  with  her.  Whereunto  the  king  her  father  would  not 
agree,  unless  he  promised  to  be  a  Christian.  Notwithstanding,  the 
other  being  stronger  in  power,  and  threatening  to  get  her  by  war, 
the  king  at  length  was  forced  to  agree.  In  conclusion,  it  happened 
that  the  child  being  born  betwixt  them  was  overgrown  and  all  rough 
with  hair,  like  to  the  skin  of  a  bear.  Which  child  being  brought  to 
the  father,  he  commanded  it  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire  and  burned  ; 
but  the  mother  desiring  first  to  have  it  baptized,  caused  all  things 
thereunto  to  be  prepared.  The  infant  being  three  times  in  water 
plunged,  after  the  sacrament  of  holy  baptism  received  incontinent 
was  altered  and  turned  from  all  his  hairy  roughness,  and  appeared  as 
fair  and  smooth-skinned  as  any  other ;  the  which  thing  after  the  father 
saw  and  beheld,  he  was  christened  himself,  and  all  his  house.1 

In  the  reign  of  this  king  Edward  lived  Henry  de  Gandavo,  Arnold 
de  Villa  Nova,  Dante,  and  other  more  :  also  Scotus,  called  Duns,  who, 
in  his  fourth  book  of  Sentences,  dist.  18,  complaineth  of  the  abuse  of 
excommunication  and  of  the  pope's  keys :  "  Whereas  before,  excom- 
munication was  not  used  but  upon  great  and  just  causes,  and 
therefore  was  feared  ;  now,"  saith  he,  "  it  is  brought  forth  for  every 
trifling  matter,  as  for  not  paying  the  priest's  wages,  &c.  and  there- 
fore,,,  saith  he,  "  it  groweth  into  contempt.'"2 

After  pope  Benedict  XI.  above  mentioned  succeeded  pope  Cle- The 
ment  V.,  who  in  March  A.  jd.  1309  translated  the  pope's  court  to.JJJJ? 
Avignon  in  France,  where  it  remained  the  term  of  seventy  years  ^pjJJJJ 
after.    At  the  coronation  of  this  Clement  were  present  Philip  king 
of  France,  Charles  his  son,  and  John  duke  of  Bretagne,  with  a  great  slaughter 
number  of  other  men  of  state  and  nobility;  at  which  coronation,  °{[^gles 
they  being  in  the  middle  of  the  pomp  or  procession,  a  great  wall  pope's 
broke  down  and  fell  upon  them,  by  the  fall  whereof  duke  John  and  tJon.na* 
twelve  others  were  slain,  king  Philip  was  hurt  and  wounded,  and  the  Emperor 
pope  being  struck  from  his  horse,  lost  out  from  the  mitre  upon  his  ror.unFets 
head  a  carbuncle,  esteemed  to  the  value  of  six  thousand  florins.3    By  £°n£reme'1 
this  Clement  it  was  ordained  that  the  emperor,  though  he  might  be  pope. 

U)  See  Walsingham,  A.n.  1301,  1307.        (2)  Platina  de  Vit.  Pont.        (3)  Illyricus,  col.  16GA. 
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called  king  of  the  Romans,  might  not  enjoy  the  title  and  right  of  the 
emperor,  before  he  was  by  him  confirmed ;  and  that  the  emperor's 
seat  being  vacant,  the  pope  should  reign  as  emperor,  till  a  new 
emperor  was  chosen.  By  him  the  order  of  the  Templars,  who  at  that 
time  were  too  abominable  to  be  borne,  was  put  down  at  the  council  of 
Vicnne  (a.d.  1312),  as  hereafter  (Christ  willing)  shall  be  declared. 
He  also  ordained  and  confirmed  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  assigning 
indulgences  to  such  as  heard  the  service  thereof ;  and  as  pope  Boni- 
face before  heaped  up  the  book  of  Decretals,  called  4  Sextus  Decre- 
talium,'  so  this  Clement  compiled  the  seventh  book  of  the  Decretals, 
called  from  the  same  Clement  '  The  Clementines/  In  the  time  of 
this  pope,  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  was  poisoned  in  receiving  the 
sacrament  by  a  false  dissembling  monk  called  Bernard,  that  feigned 
himself  to  be  his  familiar  friend ;  which  was  thought  to  be  done  not 
without  the  consent  of  the  pope's  legate.  The  emperor,  perceiving 
himself  poisoned,  warned  him  to  flee  and  escape,  for  else  the  Germans 
would  certainly  slay  him  ;  who  although  he  escaped  himself,  yet 
divers  of  his  order  after  that  with  fire  and  sword  were  slain. 

As  this  pope  Clement  V.  had  now  well  provided,  as  ye  have  heard, 
against  the  empire  of  Rome  to  bring  it  under  his  girdle,  insomuch 
that  without  the  pope's  benediction  no  emperor  might  take  the  state 
upon  him,  he  now  proceeded  further  to  intermeddle  with  the  empire 
of  Constantinople.  He  began  by  exercising  his  tyranny  and  power 
of  excommunication  against  Andronicus  Paleologus,  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  a.  d.  1306,  declaring  him  to  be  a  schismatic  and 
heretic,  because  he  neither  would  nor  durst  suffer  the  Grecians  to 
make  their  appeal  from  the  Greek  church  to  the  pope,  neither  would 
acknowledge  him  for  his  superior.  By  this  it  may  appear,  that  the 
Greek  church  did  not  admit  the  pope's  superiority  as  yet,  nor  at 
any  time  before ;  save  only  about  the  time  of  pope  Innocent  III., 
a.d.  1202,  at  which  time  the  Frenchmen  with  their  captain  Baldwin, 
.  earl  of  Flanders,  joining  together  with  the  Venetians,  were  set 
■  against  the  Grecians  to  restore  Alexis  to  his  right  of  the  empire  of 
Constantinople,  upon  condition,  as  writeth  Platina,3  to  subdue  the 
Greek  church  under  the  church  of  Rome.  This  Alexis  being  restored 
and  shortly  after  slain,  the  empire  came  to  the  Frenchmen,  a.d.  1204, 
with  whom  it  remained  the  space  of  seventy  years,  till  the  coming 
of  Michael  Paleologus,  who  (in  the  days  of  pope  Gregory  X.)  restored 
the  empire  from  the  Frenchmen  unto  its  pristine  state  again,  a.  d. 
1273.  During  all  this  time  of  the  French  emperors  the  Greek  church 
was  subject  to  Rome,  as  by  the  Decretals  of  pope  Gregory  IX.  may 
appear.  Then  followed  after  this,  that  the  aforesaid  Michael,  empe- 
ror of  Constantinople,  being  called  up  to  a  council  at  Lyons  by  pope 
Gregory  X.  about  the  controversy  of  the  proceeding  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (as  is  above  specified)  and  obedience  to  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
because  the  said  Michael  the  emperor  did  there  submit  himself  and 
the  Grecians  to  the  subjection  of  Rome,  as  testifieth  Baptist  Egnat, 
he  thereby  procured  to  himself  such  grudge  and  hatred  among  the 
Greek  monks  and  priests,  that  after  his  death  they  denied  him  the 
due  honour  and  place  of  burial.3  The  son  of  this  Michael  was 
Andronicus  Paleologus  above  mentioned,  who,  as  ye  have  heard 
before,  because  he  was  constrained  by  the  Grecians  not  to  admit  any 
appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,- was  accursed  by  the  pope's  censures 

(1 )  See  Appendix.      (2)  Platina,  Vit.  Innocentii.      (3)  Ex  Baptist.  Egnatio.  Rom.  Princ.  lib  7. 
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as  a  heretic.    Whereby  it  appeareth,  that  the  Grecians,  recovering  Eawar^* 
their  state  again,  refused  all  subjection  at  this  time  to  the  church  of  ^  j) 
Rome,  which  was  a.d.  1306.    After  this  Clement  V.  followed  pope  1307. 
John  XXII.,  with  whom  Louis  IV.,  emperor,  had  much  trouble  ^ 
(a.d.  1328).    After  whom  next  in  course  succeeded  pope  Benedict  JjjJJjJ^ 
XII.,  which  Benedict  on  a  time,  being  desired  to  make  certain  new  denieth 
cardinals,  to  this  answered  again,  that  he  would  gladly  so  do,  if  he  also  Son  to  the 
could  make  a  new  world;  "  For  this  world,"  said  he,  "  is  for  these  Rh0l^ghot 
cardinals  that  be  made  already." 1    And  thus  much  of  the  popes  : 
now  to  return  a  little  back  to  the  king's  story  again. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1307,2  which  was  the  thirty-fifth  of  the  reign  The 
of  this  king,  on  the  octaves  of  St.  Hilary  [Jan.  20th],  the  king  kept  a  exactions 
parliament  at  Carlisle,  where  great  complaints  were  brought  iri  by  the  gJ™]?Vjjn' 
nobles  and  ancients  of  the  realm,  concerning  tne  manifold  and  into-  pariia- 
lerable  oppressions  of  churches  and  monasteries,  and  exactions  0fment' 
money,  by  the  pope's  legate  William  Testa  (otherwise  termed  '  Mala 
Testa')  lately  brought  into  the  realm  of  England.    The  coming  of 
which  William  Testa  was  upon  this  occasion,  as  followeth  :  pope 
Clement,  (who,  as  ye  heard  before,  had  translated  his  court  from  Rome 
into  France,  where  he  had  been  archbishop  before),  because  he  con- 
temned to  come  and  remain  at  his  own  see,  the  princes  of  Rome 
thought  him  therefore  unworthy  to  enjoy  Peter's  patrimony ;  and  so 
by  that  means  falling  into  bareness  and  poverty,  he  lived  only  on  the 
money  of  such  bishops  as  came  to  him  to  be  confirmed,  and  with  such 
other  shifts  and  gifts ;  so  that  by  this  means,  partly  of  bishops  and 
other  religious  men  and  persons,  partly  under  the  name  of  courtesy 
and  benevolence,  partly  under  the  pretence  of  borrowing,  he  had 
within  the  first  year  nine  thousand  and  five  hundred  marks  of  silver ;  The 
all  his  other  charges  and  expenses,  which  he  largely  that  year  bestowed,  getting  in 
being  clearly  borne.1' 3    Besides  this,  he  sent  moreover  the  aforesaid  oneyear- 
legate,  William  Testa,  into  England  with  his  bulls,  in  the  which  he  pope's 
reserved  the  first  fruits  of  the  first  year  of  all  churches  being:  vacant  lega*?  . 

•in  i  sent  into 

at  any  time  or  by  any  man,  within  the  realms  of  England,  Scotland,  England. 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  also  the  fruits  of  abbeys  and  priories  within  fruitsfirsl 
the  said  realms,  &c.     Whereupon,  the  king  with  his  nobles,  seeing  j3™^^ 
the  inconvenience  and  harm  thereof  ensuing  to  the  whole  realm,  in  pope, 
the  aforesaid  parliament,  hoiden  at  Carlisle,  withstood  the  said  legate,  f  j^gard 
charging  and  commanding  him  by  the  assent  of  the  earls  and  barons,  with- 
that  henceforth  he  should  abstain  from  all  such  exactions ;  and,  as  thTpo^e 
concerning  his  lord  the  pope,  he  would  direct  certain  his  messengers  fegatels 
unto  him,  purposely  for  the  same  matter  appointed  :  by  the  which 
ambassadors  the  king  wrote  unto  the  aforesaid  pope,  declaring  and 
admonishing  the  pope,  as  right  and  reason  was,  that  he  should  not  Fin* 
exact  the  first  fruits  of  the  churches  and  abbeys,  by  his  predecessors  abbeys 
and  noblemen  of  the  land  founded  for  the  honour  and  maintenance  of  f^e  pope? 
God's  service,  for  alms  and  hospitality ;  which  otherwise,  in  so  doing, 
should  all  be  overthrown.    And  so  by  this  means,  the  pope  at  that  ^J?ttsfor 
time  changed  his  purpose  concerning  abbeys.    But  after  that  the  two  years 
fruit  of  English  churches  was  granted  to  the  king  for  two  years  :  in  foathed 
which  space  he  obtained  the  fruits  of  the  aforesaid  churches.  kins- 

(1 )  Ex  scripto  Engethusensis.      (2)  Ex  Nic.  Trivet.      (3)  Ex  Hist,  quae  incipit  ab  Henrico  Tertio. 
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Edwjrdi.     During  the  which  parliament  before  specified,  as  men  were  talking 
A  £)    many  things  of  the  pope's  oppressions,  which  he  began  in  the  English 
1307.   church,  in  the  full  of  the  parliament  suddenly  fell  down  among  them, 
as  sent  from  heaven,  a  certain  paper,  with  this  superscription  i1 — 

An  Epistle  of  Fitz-Oassiodore  to  the  Church  of  England,  concerning 
the  Abuses  of  the  Romish  Church. 

As  the  To  the  noble  church  of  England,  serving  in  clay  and  brick,  Peter,  son  of 
Jews  did  Cassiodore,  a  catholic  soldier  and  devoted  champion  of  Christ,  sendeth  greeting 
pas't^n-  anc*  n*s  wisnes>  tnat  sne  may  cast  off  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  receive  the 
der  the     prize  of  liberty. 

[J^nyo[  "  To  what  shall  I  compare  thee,  or  to  what  shall  I  liken  thee,  O  daughter  of 
tians.gyP"  Jerusalem?  to  what  shall  I  equal  thee,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Sion  ?  For  thy 
breach  is  great  like  the  sea;  thou  sittest  alone  and  without  comfort,  and  faint 
with  grief,  all  the  day  long ;  thou  art  given  up  into  the  hands  of  one,  from 
whom  thou  canst  not  rise  without  the  help  of  one  to  lift  thee  up."  (Lamenta- 
tions i.  13,  14;  ii.  13.)  For  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  sit  in  the  chair  of 
Moses,  I  mean  the  Roman  princes,  are  become  thy  chiefest  enemies ;  who, 
while  they  make  broad  their  phylacteries,  at  the  same  time  (seeking  to  enrich 
themselves  with  the  marrow  of  thy  bones)  "lay  heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to 
be  borne  "  on  the  shoulders  of  thee  and  thy  ministers,  and  unjustly  put  thee 
under  tribute,  who  from  of  old  wert  free.  But  there  is  no  matter  for  wonder 
herein,  for  thy  mother,  "the  queen  of  the  nations,"  after  the  custom  of  widows 
marrying  her  inferior,  hath  made  him  thy  father,  that  is  to  say,  hath  pre- 
ferred above  all  others  the  pontiff  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  who  is  far  from  show- 
ing the  relationship  by  any  thing  paternal  in  his  conduct  towards  thee.  He 
ostentatiously  enlarged),  indeed,  his  fringes  and  vaunteth  over  thee,  and  maketh 
thee  to  feel  by  experience  that  he  is  thy  mother's  husband:  for  full  oft  he 
remembereth  with  himself  that  favourite  text  in  the  prophet,  which  he  hath  so 
deeply  digested,  "Take  thee  a  great  book,  and  write  in  it  with  a  man's  pen  ; 
'Seize  the  spoils,  and  quickly  fall  upon  the  prey.'"  (Is.  viii.  1.)  Was  it, 
however,  to  sanction  such  conduct  as  this  that  the  apostle  wrote  (Heb.  v.  1,  2), 
"Every  high  priest  taken  from  among  men  is  appointed  for  men  in  things  per- 
taining to  God,  that  he  may  " — mark,  not  that  he  may  impose  yearly  taxes 
and  harass  people  to  death,  but — "  that  he  may  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices  for 
sins,  and  shew  compassion  toward  the  ignorant  and  them  that  are  out  of  the 
way."  Accordingly  we  read  of  Peter  the  fisherman  (whose  successor  he  vaunt- 
eth himself  to  be),  that  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ  he  returned  with  the 
other  apostles  to  the  trade  of  fishing ;  and  that  when  he  could  catch  nothing 
on  the  left  side  of  the  ship,  at  the  bidding  of  Christ  he  turned  to  the  right 
side,  and  drew  the  net  to  land  full  of  great  fishes.  Which  teacheth,  that  the 
ministry  of  the  church,  whereby  the  devil  is  to  be  conquered  and  abundance 
of  souls  brought  to  Christ,  to  be  useful  for  these  ends  must  be  rightly  exercised ; 
whereas  the  toiling  on  the  left  side  of  the  ship  importeth  mis-management, 
which  turneth  out  far  otherwise  ;  for  faith  must  be  shaken  and  despondency  pre- 
vail, where  that  which  is  anxiously  sought  after  is  no  where  found.  And  who 
is  so  foolish  as  to  believe,  that  he  can  at  the  same  time  serve  both  God  and 
mammon  ;  or  that  he  can  please  his  fancy  and  follow  the  suggestions  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  yet  offer  acceptable  services  to  Christ  1  And  doubtless  that  shepherd, 
who  watcheth  not  for  the  edification  of  his  flock,  doth  but  prepare  another  way 
for  that  "  roaring  lion  who  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour." 

And  now,  O  daughter,  pry'thee  behold  the  unheard  of  practices  of  your 
so-called  father.  He  removeth  good  shepherds  from  the  sheepfolds,  and  placeth 
in  their  stead  his  own  nephews,  cousins,  and  parents,  men  quite  illiterate,  and 
as  incapable  as  deaf  and  dumb  persons  of  understanding  and  succouring  the 
bleating  sheep,  and  caring  nothing  how  they  are  worried  by  the  wolves,  but,  like 
hirelings,  only  minding  to  shear  their  fleeces  ;  reaping  where  other  men  had 
sown,  and  wielding  the  crook,  not  "  ut  prosint,"  but  "  ut  praesint,"  i.e.  not  to 

(1)  Ex  vetusto  chronico  Albanensi  [printed  in  Goldasti  "de Monarchia"  (torn.  i.  p.  11 ),  dated  1250; 
whence  the  above  translation  is  made.  Collier  thinks  Fitz-Cassiodore  is  an  assumed  name. 
"  Petrus  Cassiodorus,  Italus,  qudd  Papam  Antichristum  esse  scripsisset,  cum  Petro  Johanne  Biter- 
rensi  Tof  Beziers]  Franciscano,  refossus  et  combustus  est  circa  A. d.  1300."  Hoffman.  OnPeterJohn 
see  supra,  p.  521. — Ei». 
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feed,  but  to  rule ;  whose  hands  are  always  busy  inside  the  baskets,  but  their  backs  Kuwardl. 

decline  the  burdens.    The  consequences  of  all  this  are  evident — the  priest-  

hood  hath  lost  men's  respect,  God  is  robbed  of  his  honour,  and  the  poor  of  their  Ai  ^* 
alms..  And  thus  the  pious  devotion  of  kings,  princes,  and  Christians,  who  1307, 
endowed  the  church,  is  frustrated  of  its  object.  Must  it  not  appear  marvellous 
in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  that  whereas  Christ  ordered  the  royal  tribute  to  be  paid 
for  himself  and  St.  Peter,  and  refused  to  interfere  in  a  dispute  about  property, 
and  declared  his  kingdom  not  to  be  of  this  world — that,  nevertheless,  a  man 
who  pretendeth  to  be  the  vicar  of  Christ  should,  contrary  to  his  will,  strive  to 
bring  under  his  girdle  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  princes  thereof,  with  no 
right  thereto  but  his  assumed  style,  nor  any  title  but  the  stroke  of  his  own  pen ! 

And  as  for  you,  his  daughter,  what  usage  doth  he  put  upon  you !  Doth  he 
not  pull  you  about  as  he  pleaseth?  Nor  doth  feel  content  with  a  tithe  of  your 
revenues,  unless  he  get  also  the  first  fruits  of  the  benefices  of  thy  ministers. 
And  what  for?  to  raise  a  new  patrimony  for  himself  and  his  kindred,  therein 
defeating  the  pious  intentions  of  the  founders.  Other  abominable  taxes  he 
imposeth,  to  pay  his  legates  whom  he  sendeth  over  into  England ;  not  only 
pillaging  you  and  yours  of  your  food  and  raiment,  but  actually  like  dogs  tearing 
your  flesh  off  your  bones.  May  not  such  an  oppressor  be  compared  to  king  Na- 
buchadonosor,  who  laid  waste  the  temple  of  the  Lord  and  plundered  it  of  its  gold 
and  silver  vessels?  For  whatever  he  did  therein,  the  same  doth  this  man. 
He  also  rifled  the  ministers  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  left  it  destitute  of  its 
due  support :  this  man  doth  the  same.  Doubtless  it  is  better  for  those  who  are 
slain  outright  with  the  sword,  than  for  those  who  are  famished  to  death  by 
inches ;  for  the  former  die  instantly,  but  the  latter  pine  away  with  protracted 
pain,  as  the  earth  ceaseth  to  yield  them  nourishment.  Truly,  O  daughter,  "  all 
they  that  pass  by  "  may  well  compassionate  thee,  for  "  what  sorrow  is  like  to 
thy  sorrow  ?"  (Lam.  i.  12.)  For  "thy  visage  is  blacker  than  coals  "  through 
much  sorrow  and  weeping,  "  so  that  thou  art  no  more  known  in  the  streets  " 
(Lam.  iv.  8)  :  thy  aforesaid  governor  <l  hath  placed  thee  in  darkness,  and  made 
thee  drunken  with  wormwood  and  gall."  (Lam.  iii.  2,  5,  6,  15.)  "  Hear, 
then,  the  affliction  of  thy  people,  O  Lord,  and  their  groaning :  behold,  O  Lord, 
and  come  down  "  (Exod.  iii.  7,  8),  for  the  heart  of  this  man  is  harder  than 
Pharaoh's.  He  will  not  let  thy  people  go,  except  under  the  strength  of  thy 
hand.  For  he  not  only  cruelly  harasseth  them  while  upon  earth,  but  he  pur- 
sueth  them  after  death  :  for  all  the  property  of  Christians  (be  they  who  they 
may)  which  cometh  within  the  description  of  'intestate,'  after  their  decease  he 
encroacheth  to  himself. 

And  by  the  way,  the  English  nobility  would  do  well  to  consider,  how  in 
times  past  the  French,  directing  their  longing  eyes  toward  this  realm,  have  had 
schemes  for  bringing  it  under  their  own  dominion  :  and  it  is  to  be  feared, 
lest  what  has  hitherto  been  lacking  in  themselves  should  be  supplied  by  the 
craft)  dealings  of  this  new  enemy;  for  when  the  public  treasury  is  exhausted 
and  the  native  clergy  impoverished,  the  kingdom  must  be  in  so  much  the  worse 
condition  for  repelling  a  foreign  invasion.  Wherefore,  that  neither  thou,  O 
daughter,  nor  you  her  ministers,  be  led  into  a  still  more  miserable  bondage,  it 
is  expedient  for  your  own  sake  and  theirs,  that  thy  most  christian  king  and 
the  great  men  of  the  realm,  who  have  already  beautified  thee  with  the  richest 
benefices,  and  who  in  that  case  would  have  to  defend  you  and  the  said  bene- 
fices, should  resist  the  devices,  conspiracies,  arrogancy,  and  pride  of  the  said 
man,  who,  with  no  thought  of  serving  God,  but  only  to  enrich  his  relations  and 
like  an  eagle  to  set  his  own  nest  on  high,  goeth  about  through  these  and  other 
impositions  to  drain  England  of  all  her  money,  by  a  sort  of  usurpation  ;  and  let 
them  beware  lest  false  simplicity  in  the  matter  bring  on  the  ruin  of  the  realm 
as  well  as  thy  own,  when  it  would  be  too  late  to  think  of  applying  a  remedy. 

May  the  Lord  of  all  virtue  take  the  veil  from  that  man's  heart,  and  bestow 
on  him  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit,  and  cause  him  to  discern  the  ways  of  the 
true  God,  and  by  them  be  extricated  from  his  own  errors  and  compelled  to 
abandon  his  aforesaid  sinister  doings.  Moreover,  may  the  vineyard  which  the 
right  hand  of  God  planted,  be  filled  with  cultivators  of  the  pure  faith.  And  to 
encourage  you  to  resist  these  attempts  at  usurpation,  attend  to  the  words  of  God 
in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah;  "Thou  pastor,  which  hast  scattered  my  people 
and  hast  cast  them  out  of  their  habitations,  behold  I  will  visit  upon  thee  the 
evil  of  thy  doings,  nor  shall  there  be  a  man  of  thy  seed  to  sit  on  the  throne  of 
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French  David  and  to  rule  in  Judah  any  more.  Let  thy  nest  be  deserted  and  be  ovcr- 
Uistory  turned  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah."  (Jer.  xxii.  30  ;  xxiii.  1,  2,  14.)  But  if  by 
^  these  words  he  will  not  be  deterred  from  these  his  enterprises,  and  will  not  be 
1329*    brought  t0  make  restitution  of  that  which  he  hath  taken,  then  let  them  regaid 

 -  him  as  a  man  hardened  in  impenitence,  and  sing  against  him  the  109th  Psalm  ; 

"  Hold  not  thy  peace,  O  God  of  my  praise,"  &c.  For  truly  as  favour,  grace, 
and  benevolence,  remitteth  and  neglecteth  many  offences;  so  again  the  gentle 
benignity  of  man,  being  too  much  oppressed  and  grieved,  seeking  to  be 
delivered  and  freed  from  the  same,  striveth  and  searcheth  to  have  the  truth 
known,  and  casteth  off  that  yoke*,  by  all  means  possible,  that  gt  ieveth  him,  &c. 

What  effect  this  letter  wrought  in  them  to  whom  it  was  directed, 
is  not  in  story  expressed.  This  by  the  sequel  may  be  conjectured, 
that  no  reason  or  persuasion  could  prevail  ;  but  that  the  pope  retained 
here  still  his  exactions,  whatever  was  said  or  written  to  the  contrary. 

a  pariia-  And  thus  much  being  written  hitherto  of  these  acts  and  doings 
France"  here  in  England,  now  to  slip  a  little  into  matters  happening  nearly 
ishdYsciis-  a^  same  time1  in  France,  under  the  reign  of  Philip  de  Valois. 
sed  how  Forasmuch  as  about  this  time  (a.d.  1 829)  was  commenced  a  parlia- 
rSdictio^n  ment  by  the  said  king  of  France  against  the  pope,  touching  the 
«cafex-S  jurisdiction,  both  temporal,  pertaining  to  princes,  and  ecclesias- 
tendeth.  tical,  belonging  to  the  church ;  I  thought  it  not  unprofitable  for  the 
Appendix,  reader  to  hear  and  learn  the  full  discourse  and  tradition  thereof, 
according  as  we  have  caused  it  to  be  extracted  faithfully  out  of  the 
true  copy  and  records  of  Peter  Bertrand,  bishop  of  Autun,2  and 
chief  doer  and  prolocutor  in  the  said  parliament  upon  the  pope's  side 
against  the  king  and  state  temporal. 

Forasmuch  as  the  high  prelate  of  Rome,  otherwise  called  Anti- 
christ, being  then  in  his  chief  ruff,  extolling  himself  above  all  princes 
and  potentates  of  the  world,  as  in  other  countries,  so  also  in  France, 
extended  his  usurped  jurisdiction  above  the  princely  authority  of  the 
king,  claiming  to  himself  full  government  of  both  the  states,  as  well 
secular  as  also  ecclesiastical ;  the  king,  therefore,  not  suffering  the 
excessive  proceedings  of  pope  John  XXII.  above  specified,  directeth 
his  letters  mandatory  to  the  prelates  and  barons  of  the  realm  of  France, 
to  convene  and  assemble  themselves  together  at  Paris,  about  the 
beginning  of  December,  the  year  above  prefixed  ;  the  tenor  of  which 
letters  of  the  king,  as  directed  to  the  prelates,  followeth  in  this  form 
and  manner. 

The  summons  of  Parliament  by  Philip,  the  French  King. 

Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  the  French,  to  our  beloved  and  trusty 
the  bishop  of  Autun,  health  and  affection.  Possessing,  as  you  do,  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  divinity  and  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  more  of  that  experience 
which  is  the  mistress  of  other  excellences,  than  our  subjects  generally,  the  more 
sensible  are  you  how  the  clergy  and  laity  of  this  realm,  one  and  all,  are  bound 
as  members  of  the  same  body  to  sympathize  together,  and  mutually  combine 
for  the  maintenance  of  unity  and  peace,  and  for  avoiding  the  contrary  as  much 
as  possible,  every  state  contenting  itself  with  its  proper  rights.  Being  adver- 
tised, then,  that  you  and  your  officials  complain  of  our  bailiffs  and  officials,  and 
of  some  of  the  barons  of  our  realm  of  France,  injuring  you  and  yours,  and  in 
like  manner  that  they  complain  of  you  and  your  officials,  and  the  officers 

(1)  Our  author  here  breaks  into  the  chronological  arrangement  of  his  history,  as  he  confesses  at 
p  640,  but  there  reverts  to  it  again. — Ed. 

(2)  The  work  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum  de  la  Bigne  (Paris,  1624,  torn.  iii.  col. 
863),  the  Maxima  Biblioth.  Patrum  (Lugd.  1677,  torn.  xxvi.  p.  107),  and  Goldasti  de  Mon.  torn.  ii. 
p.  1361.  Foxe's  account  has  been  collated  with  the  original,  and  numerous  errors  corrected. 
Gallia  Christiana,  and  Fleury's  history,  have  also  been  consulted  with  great  advantage  as  to  the 
dates.    See  Appendix. — En. 
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of  your  court,  injuring  us  and  them,  and  ours  and  theirs,  as  well  in  time  French 
past  as  now,  by  occasion  whereof  the  bond  of  that  true  unity  which  ought  History. 
to  subsist    between   you  and  them  (as  was   said)    hath    been  somewhat 
loosened;  and  being  anxious  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  between  the  ]329 

clergy  and  laity,  and,  by  God's  help,  to  provide  some  remedy  herein;  we  require  — .  '— 

and  charge  you  by  these  presents,  to  appear  before  us  at  Paris  by  the 
Octaves  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Andrew  [Dec.  7th]  next  ensuing,  advised  on  the  Append**. 
subject  of  the  injuries  which  you  allege  to  have  been  done  you  by  the  parties 
aforesaid.  But  we  are  by  other  letters  of  ours  charging  in  like  manner  our  bailiffs 
and  officials  and  our  barons  aforesaid,  to  appear  personally  before  us  at  Paris 
on  the  day  aforesaid,  advised  on  the  subject  of  the  injuries  which  they  allege 
to  have  been  done  them  and  theirs  by  you  and  your  officials  ;  that  a  whole- 
some remedy  therein  may  by  us  and  our  council  be  provided,  whereby  the 
bonds  of  love  and  attachment  and  sincere  charity  may  for  the  future  be  pre- 
served unbroken,  as  they  ought  to  be,  between  you  and  "them.  Given  at  Paris, 
the  first  day  of  September,  a.d.  1329. 

At  the  day  in  the  letters  above  specified  the  prelates  assembled  The  par- 
themselves  before  the  king  at  his  palace  in  Paris,  that  is  to  say,  the  jJj£J2!gd 
lord  archbishops  of  Bourges,  Auch,  Tours,  Rouen,  and  Sens ;  and  Ap^°dix 
the  lord  bishops  of  Beauvais,  Chalons  sur  Marne,  Laon,  Paris, 
Noyons,  Chartres,  Coutances,  Angers,  Poictiers,  Meaux,  Cambray, 
St.  Fleur,  St.  Brieu,  Chalons  sur  Seine,  and  Autun.    After  due  Lord 
reverence  done1  by  the  said  prelates  unto  the  king's  majesty  there  fpee^£sin 
sitting  in  his  own  person,  with  certain  barons  and  his  council  about the  Par- 

li  3.  merit 

him,  a  certain  noble  and  wise  person,  lord  Peter  de  Cugnieres,  being 
one  of  the  king's  council,  rose  up,  and  openly  in  the  parliament  The  ora- 
house  spake  in  the  king's  behalf  on  this  wise,  taking  for  his  theme,  vided/n- 
44  Render  unto  Csesar  that  which  is  Ceesa^s,  and  unto  God  that  which 
is  God's "  (Matth.  xxii.),  which  he  very  skilfully  prosecuted  and  obedience 
applied,  dividing  it  into  two  parts  : — First,  that  obedience  and  kingtdif- 
reverence  is  due  unto  the  king ;  Secondly,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  JjJJJJJJJj 
difference  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  so  that  thejuris- 
epiritual  matters  should  be  defined  and  ordered  by  the  prelates  and  tile  states 
spiritual  men,  and  temporal  causes  ruled  and  determined  by  the  king,  S eccie- 
his  barons  and  temporal  men.     All  this  he  proved   by   many  siasticai. 
reasons  both  of  fact  and  law,  as  more  fully  appeareth  beneath  in  the 
answers  of  the  archbishop  of  Sens  elect  and  the  bishop  of  Autun. 
Finally  he  concluded,  that  the  clergy  ought  only  to  deal  and  have 
to  do  with  spiritual  matters  ;  in  defence  whereof,  the  king's  highness 
would  stand  their  good  lord  and  maintainer.    His  oration  being 
ended,  he  repeated  certain  words  in  the  French  tongue,  which 
imported  that  it  was  the  king's  intention  to  renew  the  temporal 
jurisdiction ;  and  therewith  he  exhibited  certain  articles  underwritten 
in  French,  whereof  also  he  gave  a  copy  to  the  prelates  (translated 
into  Latin),  the  contents  whereof  he  affirmed  not  to  appertain  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  spiritualty,  but  only  to  the  temporal ty,  com- 
plaining that  the  clergy  had  wrongfully  proceeded  in  the  same. 
But  notwithstanding,  having  made  his  proposition,  he  said,  that  the 
prelates  were  at  liberty  to  deliberate  and  confidentially  consult  the 
king  thereupon.    The  copy  of  the  articles  and  the  grievances  of  the 
kingdom  of  France,  wrought  by  the  clergy  and  exhibited  to  the 
king,  with  the  answers  ensuing  upon  the  same,  hereunder  follow.  ArtiCies 

1.  The  cognizance  of  causes  affecting  real  property,  whether  in  possession  in  the 
or  in  right,  by  common  law  appertaineth  to  the  temporal  jurisdiction.  But  the  mint' 

propoun 

(1)  The  first  day,  probably,  was  occupied  in  ceremonial.   See  infra,  p.  619,  note. — Ed.  ded. 
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French  prelates,  with  their  officials,  infringe  the  temporal  jurisdiction,  by  taking  upon 
Hist0>y-  them  the  determination  of  such  causes  real ;  especially  in  cases  of  actual  pos- 

-q    session  and  all  cases  of  interdict. 
1329*.       2-  Ifcem>  When  a  layman  is  disturbed  or  thwarted  by  a  clerk  in  the  possession 

 '—  of  his  land,  and  entereth  a  process  before  the  secular  power  "in  casu  novitatis  "* 

or  otherwise,  the  prelates'  officials  at  the  instance  of  the  clerk  stop  the  temporal 
jurisdiction,  warning  both  the  secular  judge  and  the  party  not  to  proceed  any 
further  in  the  cause,  under  pain  of  excommunication  and  forfeiture  of  a 
certain  sum. 

Prelates  3.  Item,  Although  the  cognizance  of  laymen's  matters,  except  in  spiritual 
meddle  in  causes'  belongeth  to  the  secular  judge,  yet  will  the  bishops' officials,  at  the 
temporal  instance  of  any  party,  call  such  before  them  ;  and  if  the  laymen  should  demur 
matters  t0  ^e*r  jul?isdiction,  or  tne  secular  judges  should  require  the  cause  to  be  remitted 
a  ers*  to  them  as  the  right  judges,  the  officials  refuse  to  do  this,  and  even  by  excom- 
munication compel  the  parties  to  proceed  before  them. 

4.  Item,  If  a  clerk  allege  that  he  is  injured  in  his  immoveable  property 2  by  a 
layman,  the  prelates'  officials  will,  at  the  instance  of  the  clerk,  proceed  against 
the  layman.  And  if  the  layman  allege  that  the  cause  is  one  of  real  property  (it 
being  so  indeed),  and  that  for  that  cause  it  ought  to  be  remitted  to  the  secular 
judge,  this  notwithstanding,  the  officials  aforesaid  prohibit  them,  under  pain  of 
excommunication  or  some  great  forfeit,  from  proceeding  before  the  secular  judge. 

5.  Item,  The  bishops'  officials  endeavour  to  obtain  the  cognizance  of  con- 
tracts made  in  the  secular  courts  either  in  writing  or  only  by  word  of  mouth ; 
and  by  their  monitions  and  censures  endeavour  to  make  it  excommunication 
for  any  to  enter  into  such  contracts. 

6.  Item,  The  prelates  decree  provincial  ordinances  or  by-laws  and  synodal 
statutes,  enacting  therein  many  things  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  temporal 
jurisdiction,  whereof  they  ought  to  have  no  cognizance  at  all,  neither  to  inter- 
meddle therewith. 

7.  Item,  The  aforesaid  officials  appoint  sworn  notaries  to  draw  the  form  of 
contracts  made  in  places  under  the  jurisdiction  temporal,  concerning  the  sale 
of  immoveable  property2  or  otherwise;  encroaching  thereby  upon  the  other 
jurisdiction,  when  verily  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  contracts  and  obli- 
gations, but  with  such  as  are  made  and  agreed  upon  within  the  compass  of  their 
own  see  and  jurisdiction. 

Exofficio.  8.  Item,  The  said  officials,  by  their  mere  office,  frequently  call  laymen  before 
them  to  answer  to  certain  matters  which  they  lay  to  their  charge,  the  cognizance 
Imprison-  whereof,  they  say,  doth  appertain  unto  them  ;  and  when  the  said  persons  do 
tafneth61"  aPPear  Deiore  them,  and  deny  the  crimes  objected  against  them,  the  officials 
not  to  the  detain  them  and  put  them  in  prison  ;  nor  will  they  release  them,  although  in 
clergy.  such  cases  release  on  bail  is  allowed  by  the  law,  and  imprisonment  appertaineth 
only  to  the  temporal  power,  and  not  to  them. 

9.  Item,  In  the  cases  aforesaid,  although  in  the  inquiry  and  process  insti- 
tuted by  the  said  officials  the  parties  be  found  innocent  of  that  which  is  laid  to 
their  charge  and  be  acquitted,  yet  these  said  officials  will  in  no  wise  discharge 
them,  before  they  have  paid  for  the  writings  and  process  in  that  behalf  a  good 
sum  of  money  ;  when  by  law  they  ought  in  such  cases  to  recover  their  costs. 

10.  Item,  It  must  not  be  forgotten  to  mention  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation, which  is  summarily  decreed  by  virtue  of  only  one  citation,  so  often  as  a 
man  faileth  to  make  his  appearance. 

11.  Item,  Mention  is  to  be  made  of  a  certain  kind  of  obligations,  termed 
'  De  nisi;'  whereby  a  man  is  instantly  excommunicated,  if  he  make  not  pay- 
ment at  the  day  prefixed,  although  he  be  not  able  so  to  do. 

12.  Item,  Whosoever  by  virtue  of  excommunication  in  the  bishops'  court  is 
so  excommunicated,  and  does  not  then  pay  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  excom- 
munication, the  sum  is  forthwith  doubled ;  and  the  secular  power  is  charged  by 
the  bishops  or  their  officials,,  that  they,  under  pain  of  being  excommunicated 
themselves,  compel  the  excommunicated,  by  attaching  their  goods,  to  pay  the 
said  sum;  which  monition  if  the  secular  power  refuse  to  put  in  execution,  they 
themselves  are  then  excommunicated,  and  cannot  be  absolved  till  they  disburse 
that  money  which  the  principal  excommunicated  person  should  have  paid. 


(1)  "  Novitas,"  a  law  term,  signifying  "encroachment,"  or  " trespass."—  Ed. 
M)  "  In  rebus  hereditariis  suis."    See  Ducangc— Ed. 
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13.  Item,  If  the  bailiffs,  headboroughs,  or  other  the  king's  officers  and  judges  French 
of  the  temporalty,  should  be  disposed  to  execute  the  said  monitions,  but  should  Historv- 
find  those  that  be  excommunicated  destitute  of  effects;  the  said  officers  are  A.D. 
bound,  at  their  own  proper  costs  and  charges,  to  resort  to  the  bishop's  court,  1329. 

and  there  to  take  a  corporal  oath,  that  they  found  no  effects  with  the  parties   

excommunicated.  This  if  they  fail  to  do,  those  officers  are  sure  to  be  excommuni-  Actions 
cated,  and  thereby  forced  to  disburse  the  debt  of  the  excommunicated  persons.  real  and 

14.  Item,  If  two  laymen  be  in  suit  together  before  a  temporal  judge  about 

an  action  either  real  or  personal,  and  one  of  them  after  fair  contestation  of  law  may  ap! 
seek  to  evade  the  issue,  and  do  appeal  to  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  such  judge  peaifrom 
will  often  presume  to  take  cognizance  of  such  actions  real  and  personal,  ^f^gg 
warning  the  temporal  judge  to  cease  from  meddling  therein  in  consequence  of  to  the 
the  appeal;  and  if  the  secular  judge  obey  not,  he  is  pronounced  excommu-  *e™Poral 
nicate,  and  compelled  to  make  satisfaction  ;  by  occasion  whereof,  the  temporal  the  pope's 
jurisdiction  is  much  infringed  and  clean  loseth  its  prerogative;  because  no  man  divinity, 
ever  appealeth  from  a  spiritual  judge  to  the  temporal. 

15.  Item,  If  a  layman,  inhabiting  any  of  the  king's  towns,  procureth  his 
debtor,  being  also  a  layman,  to  be  arrested  by  the  secular  authorities  of  the 
place,  then,  if  he  who  is  so  arrested  appealeth  up  those  who  arrested  him  or 
caused  him  to  be  arrested,  the  bishops' officials  will  take  upon  them  to  hear  this 
matter  ;  and  if  any  thing  should  be  attempted  in  the  way  of  opposition  to  the 
appeal,  they  demand  satisfaction  of  the  secular  authorities  as  representing  the 
party  on  whom  the  arrest  was  served.  And  if  any  of  the  king's  servants  advise 
them  to  resist  this  injury,  they  are  straightways  pronounced  excommunicate. 

16.  Item,  The  said  bishops  have  a  number  of  officials  under  them,  whom  Deans  of 
they  term  deans  of  the  clergy,  who  frequently  summon  all  sorts  of  people  thecier- 
throughout  the  king's  demesnes  and  elsewhere,  only  by  word  of  mouth,  to  gy" 
come  before  them,  and  that  without  commission ;  whereas  in  every  diocese 

there  ought  to  be  one  consistory,  wherein  alone  causes  should  be  heard  and 
decided.  And  hereby  it  happeneth  oftentimes  that  many  are  so  summoned 
without  any  cause,  to  the  end  that  they  may  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
extricate  themselves,  which  is  to  the  no  small  prejudice  of  the  king's  majesty 
and  of  his  subjects,  and  of  the  temporal  jurisdiction. 

17.  Item,  The  said  deans  seal  up  the  houses  of  the  clergy,  and  others 
belonging  even  to  temporal  persons,  which  are  situate  in  the  king's  towns,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  king's  majesty's  jurisdiction  and  that  of  the  temporalty  in 
general;  for  in  such  places  the  bishops  have  no  such  kind  of  jurisdiction. 

18.  Item,  The  said  prelates,  or  their  officials,  do  presume  to  seal  up  the  Married 
moveable  goods  of  clerks  who  are  married  and  merchants;  whereas,  in  such  clerks, 
cases,  the  ordering  thereof  appertaineth  to  the  secular  power. 

19.  Item,  They  compel  the  laity  to  give  security  to  clerks  to  answer  before 
themselves  in  the  spiritual  courts ;  yea,  and  chiefly  the  king's  own  servitors. 

20.  Item,  They  claim  the  right,  even  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king  and 
his  subjects,  of  making  inventories  of  the  goods  of  laymen  deceasing. 

21.  Item,  They  presume  to  take  cognizance  of  causes  "  hypothecariae," 
which  are  real,  or  at  least-wise  mixed,  that  is,  both  real  and  personal. 

22.  Item,  The  said  prelates  go  about  to  have  cognizance  of  such  temporal 
men's  matters  as  dwell  in  hospitals  and  almshouses,  whether  situate  in  towns 
which  are  peculiars  of  the  king  or  his  subjects,  or  out  of  them,  although  the  plea 
thereof  appertaineth  to  the  king  himself  and  his  subjects  aforesaid ;  forbidding 
any  man  to  be  so  hardy  as  to  commence  any  suit  against  any  of  them  but  before 
themselves,  on  pain  of  excommunication  and  forfeiting  a  great  sum  of  money. 

23.  Item,  To  the  end  the  ecclesiastical  rule  should  be  aggrandized,  they 
confer  the  tonsure  on  numbers  of  children  under  age,  some  of  them  being  sons 
of  bondmen,  others  born  bastards  ;  yea,  and  on  many  married  folks,  and  dis- 
qualified and  illiterate  persons. 

24.  Item,  They  do  cause  their  deans  to  attach  widow-women  and  to  take  them 
under  their  surveillance,  and  will  have  the  cognizance  thereof;  as  in  like  manner 
they  will  have  the  wardship  of  minors,  applying  their  goods  when  they  die,  as 
they  do  also  the  goods  of  those  who  die  intestate,  to  their  own  use  :  the  cogni- 
zance of  all  which  matters  belongeth  to  the  king  himself,  because  those  kinds  of 
persons  with  their  goods  are  in  ward  to  the  king,  and  under  his  tuition. 

25.  Item,  They  cause  temporal  men  of  the  king's  demesnes,  or  elsewhere,  gj"s  t0 
in  violation  of  all  order  of  law,  to  be  apprehended  by  their  aforesaid  deans,  money. 
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French  objecting  to  them  that  they  have  offended  against  some  article  of  christian 
H'st°ry-  faith,  and  forthwith  imprison  them;  whereas  their  apprehension  and  imprison- 
A.D.  ment  appertain  to  the  king,  till  such  time  as  they  be  convicted  of  the  crime 
1329.  alleged. 

  26.  Item,  They  exercise  their  jurisdiction  in  all  places,  having  no  regard 

either  to  the  king's  peculiar  towns  nor  yet  to  those  of  his  subjects,  but  run  into 
every  hole;  when,  by  law,  they  ought  to  have  no  jurisdiction  without  their  own 
limits  and  precinct. 

27.  Item,  When  these  prelates  or  their  officials  by  their  monitions  do 
charge  the  king's  officers  and  his  justices  to  execute  any  thing,  if  they  do 
not  perform  that  which  is  prescribed  unto  them,  they  inflict  a  heavy  fine  ;  yea, 
and  denounce  excommunication  against  them.  And  this  is  a  new  invention 
sprung  up  of  late  amongst  them,  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king  and  his 
subjects. 

28.  Item,  When  the  bishops  or  their  officials  do  prosecute  any  temporal  man 
"  ex  officio"  in  their  own  court,  and  have  no  proof  of  the  matter,  they  compel 
many  of  the  laity  to  depose  what  they  know  thereof,  having  no  respect  whether 
they  be  the  king's  burgesses,  or  not,  or  what  they  be ;  and  yet  will  they  not 
allow  them  any  thing  for  their  expenses :  and  if  they  appear  not  at  their  day, 
they  are  excommunicated. 

29.  Item,  If  an  offender  be  apprehended  by  any  of  the  king's  justices,  and 
indicted  of  theft,  and  he,  to  whom  the  stolen  thing  belonged,  cometh  before 
the  king's  sheriffs,  and  proveth  it  to  be  his,  and  redress  should  be  afforded 
him  by  them ;  if  the  bishops  or  their  officials  affirm  the  said  offender  '  ex  post 
facto  '  to  be  a  clerk,  they  will  by  their  monitions  and  citations  compel  the  king's 
sheriffs  to  bring  in  the  aforesaid  stolen  thing  to  them ;  and  if  they  do  it  not, 
they  are  excommunicated. 

30.  Item,  If  it  happen  that  the  king's  sheriff  or  bailiff  take  an  offender  for 
some  offence,  and  he  affirmeth  himself  to  be  a  clerk,  although  he  have  no  kind 
of  tonsure  and  wear  no  habit  appertaining  thereunto ;  yet  the  bishops  or  their 
officials  will  by  their  monitions  cause  the  detainers  of  him  instantly  to  deliver 
up  the  said  offender  to  them  as  their  clerk. 

31.  Item,  If  it  happen  that  the  king's  sheriff,  or  any  other  secular  justice, 
take  a  thief  or  even  a  murderer  who  beareth  a  clerk's  tonsure,  and  there-for 
delivereth  him  to  the  clergy  to  be  ordered,  it  shall  not  be  long  before  he  be 
acquitted  by  them,  although  he  acknowledge  the  charge;  yea,  and  notwith- 
standing that  any  laymen  who  may  have  been  his  accomplices  in  that  affair 
should  have  been  brought  to  justice  for  the  same,  and  impeached  him  thereof ; 
and  so  such  offenders  are  thereby  encouraged  to  commit  the  like  again. 

32.  Item,  If  any  complaineth  and  saith  that  he  is  spoiled,  by  and  by  the 
officials  will  grant  a  monition  against  the  spoiler,  by  virtue  whereof  some  one 
of  the  deans  of  the  clergy  will  admonish  him  to  resign  into  his  hands  the  things 
comprised  in  the  monition,  or  else  swear  that  he  hath  not  spoiled  the  plaintiff 
of  such  things  as  he  saith  he  was  spoiled  of.  But  if  he  refuse  to  take  such  an 
oath  before  him,  then  the  dean  will  straightways  seal  the  monition  and  excom- 
municate him ;  and  by  no  means  shall  he  be  absolved,  before  he  restore  and 
satisfy  the  things  comprised  in  the  monition,  whereof  the  plaintiff  had  said  that 
he  was  spoiled. 

33.  Item,  If  any  for  his  offence  be  cast  into  prison  by  the  secular  power, 
although  at  the  time  of  his  taking  he  wore  a  lay  habit,  and  had  no  tonsure,  but 
all  the  days  of  his  life  had  lived  like  a  layman  ;  yet,  if  he  shall  avouch  himself 
to  be  a  clerk,  to  the  intent  to  have  better  speed  at  the  clergy's  hands  than  from 
the  secular  power,  and  to  escape  unpunished,  the  clergy  will  immediately  issue 
a  monition  to  the  secular  power  to  give  up  and  surrender  the  offender  to 
them,  or  else  an  interdict  will  be  laid  on  the  whole  township  where  the  said 
offender  shall  be  so  imprisoned;  and,  for  avoiding  the  jeopardy  which  might 
arise  out  of  the  said  interdict,  the  secular  judges  are  of  necessity  compelled  to 

Resso*  deliver  up  the  offender,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  king's  temporal  jurisdiction, 
turn.       to  whom  the  cognizance  thereof  appertained  "  in  casu  ressorti." 

34.  Item,  When  any  offender  is  delivered  up  by  the  temporal  magistrates  to 
the  ecclesiastical,  on  the  plea  of  his  being  a  clerk,  his  friends  will  make  suit  to 
the  bishop's  officials  for  him,  and  compound  with  them,  by  reason  whereof  they 
dismiss  parties  unpunished  ;  and  so  they  do  worse  than  ever,  although  their 
crimes  before  were  sufficiently  scandalous. 
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35.  Item,  As  soon  as  any  married  clerk,  being  a  merchant,  or  of  whatsoever  French 
other  occupation  he  be,  for  some  offence  by  him  committed  is  called  before  the  History- 
secular  judge,  the  said  clerk  obtaineth  of  the  officials  a  monition,  and  taketh    T  ^  " 
with  him  some  priest,  who  doth  inhibit  the  secular  judge  under  pain  of  one  or    j  *  ] 

two  hundred  marks,  yea  and  of  excommunication  too,  not  to  proceed  further,   L 

nor  to  meddle  in  such  causes,  and  not  to  molest  such  parties  either  in  body  or 

goods  :  and,  if  the  judge  obey  not,  the  celebration  of  religious  rites  is  suspended 
in  that  place,  although  the  matter  concerneth  merchandise. 

36.  Item,  The  said  officials  grant  citations  without  number  against  the  laity 
"  in  casu  assecuramenti,"  personally  to  cite  before  them  persons  unknown  ;  but, 
if  the  persons  be  known,  it  is  contained  in  the  citation,  that  in  no  wise,  and 
that  under  a  great  penalty,  they  cause  their  adversary  to  be  called  before  a 
secular  judge,  while  the  present  citation  is  pending  and  in  force. 

37.  Item,  When  one  is  excommunicated  in  any  place,  the  said  officials  grant 
out  personal  citations  against  those,  who  do  participate  or  are  conversant  with 
the  excommunicated,  causing  a  whole  country  for  the  space  of  one  or  two 
leagues  round  about  to  be  cited  together.  And  further,  the  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance of  the  party  so  excommunicated,  sometimes  forty,  sometimes  sixty, 
yea  and  sometimes  a  hundred  at  once,  are  compelled  to  make  their  purgation 
before  them,  that  they  do  not  participate  or  keep  company  with  their  friends 
the  excommunicates.  Whereby  ensueth,  that  many  honest  old  men  for 
avoiding  of  trouble  and  expense  do  pay  some  twelve  pence,  some  two  shillings ; 
by  occasion  whereof  many  vineyards  are  unlooked  to,  much  ground  is  un- 
tilled,  yea,  and  many  good  men  are  constrained  to  lay  the  key  under  the  door 
and  run  away. 

38.  Item,  The  said  officials  do  burden  many  persons  ot  good  name  and  fame 
with  being  usurers,  whereby  they  are  constrained  to  compound  with  them,  to 
avoid  the  infamy  that  thereby  might  ensue. 

39.  Item,  The  aforesaid  officials  call  by  citation  before  them  the  honestly 
wedded,  as  well  man  as  woman,  charging  them,  that  they  have  committed 
adultery ;  to  the  perpetual  scandal  of  virtuous  husbands  and  wives  :  and  all  for 
nothing  else  but  for  extortion,  to  wring  money  from  them. 

40.  Item,  Mention  must  be  made  of  the  multitude  of  proctors,  who  eat  and 
devour  up  all  the  world  with  their  citations,  and  catch  clients,  and  hold  courts 
and  assizes  of  their  own  throughout  the  country,  and  of  their  own  authority 
drop  their  citations  for  money  which  they  extort  from  the  parties  cited. 

41.  Item,  There  be  many  other  griefs  and  enormities,  which  the  chapters, 
abbots,  priors,  provosts  of  hospitals,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons  in  the  realm 
of  France,  practise  against  the  people ;  as,  when  they  cause  to  be  cited  before 
them  many  of  the  king's  burgesses,  and  others  belonging  to  divers  privileged 
places :  for  instance,  citizens  of  St.  Brieu,  Nantes  in  Bretagne,  Lyons,  Macon, 
with  other  more.  But  especially  the  provosts  of  hospitals  use  this  trick  more 
commonly  than  any  others  do,  whereby  the  people  are  much  endamaged,  and 
will  be  every  day  more  and  more,  if  remedy  be  not  had  therein. 

42.  Item,  Ecclesiastical  magistrates  labour  to  have  cognizance  of  causes  of 
injury,  of  whatsoever  nature  it  be,  whether  the  injury  be  committed  by  word 
or  deed.  Likewise  they  take  upon  them  to  hear  the  causes  of  the  wives  of 
married  clerks,  although  both  they  and  their  husbands  be  merchants  by  occu- 
pation ;  and  if  at  any  time  such  couples  be  taken  by  the  secular  magistrates, 
the  official  causeth  an  interdict  to  be  laid  on  that  parish,  by  virtue  of  the  council 
of  Senlis. 

43.  Item,  They  challenge  to  have  cognizance  concerning  widows'  goods,  both 
moveable  and  immoveable  ;  and  if  it  happeneth,  at  any  time,  that  a  merchant's 
widow,  living  in  any  of  the  king's  peculiars,  by  way  of  arrest  procureth  any 
temporal  man  to  be  convented  before  the  secular  judge,  and  the  matter  proceed 
so  far  that  he  should  actually  have  been  condemned  by  the  sentence  of  the 
secular  judge,  and  then  it  come  to  the  ear  of  the  ecclesiastical  judge  that  the 
widow  did  summon  her  debtor  before  the  other  tribunal,  the  said  temporal  judge 
will  be  called  to  account,  and  by  their  monitions  and  censures  they  will  compel 
him  to  make  amends:  and  this  oftentimes  happeneth. 

44.  Item,  Many  of  the  tenants  and  inhabiters  of  the  bishops'  lands  call  one 
another  to  the  court  of  the  officials  by  a  particular  kind  of  appeal  termed 
1  Volagia,'  whereof  the  officials  presume  to  take  cognizance,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  our  sovereign  lord  die  king. 
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45.  Item,  If  any  man  be  apprehended  by  a  secular  justice  in  a  riot  wherein 
blood  was  shed,  he  is  to  be  ordered  by  him,  if  he  be  lay  ;  but  if  he  be  a  clerk,  he  ia 
to  be  surrendered  to  the  ecclesiastical  judge.  Whether  he  be  a  temporal  man 
or  a  clerk,  however,  who  is  so  taken,  if  he  appealeth  to  the  officials'  court,  they 
will  be  so  bold  as  to  take  cognizance  thereof,  requiring  withal  amends  of  the 
secular  court,  which  undertook  the  aforesaid  apprehension.  If  this  be  suffered, 
offenders  shall  never  be  punished,  for  by  and  by  they  will  appeal,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  appeal  fly  and  void  away. 

46.  Item,  When  they  cause  many  "  ex  officio  "  to  be  cited  before  them,  they 
will  not  allow  them  to  have  proctors ;  to  whom,  when  they  come  at  the  day 
assigned,  they  object  the  crime  of  usury  ;  and  except  they  answer  as  the  pro- 
moters themselves  wish,  they  are  trodden  under  foot  (although  they  be  mere 
laymen),  and  shall  not  be  dismissed  before  they  tine  just  as  the  officials  them- 
selves list,  although  they  be  no  usurers  ;  but  if  any  be  usurers,  the  said  officials 
take  of  them  fees  and  bribes,  and  then  they  are  permitted  to  practise  their  usury 
as  before,  so  that  the  others  may  have  their  old  fees  and  bribes. 

47.  Ttem,  They  procure  their  officers  to  apprehend  clerks  in  whatsoever  soil 
they  be  found,  in  spite  of  their  appealing  to  the  justice  of  the  place  :  and  if  by 
any  they  be  hindered  of  their  will  herein,  they  by  sentence  of  excommunication 
do  forthwith  cause  them  to  desist  therefrom. 

48.  Item,  As  often  as  any  temporal  magistrates  apprehend  any  person,  who 
afterwards,  on  being  demanded  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  as  a  clerk,  is 
given  up  to  them  without  demur,  yet,  for  all  that,  the  officials  eause  those 
magistrates  to  be  denounced  as  excommunicate  by  the  canon  law. 

49.  Item,  The  prelates  grant  the  tonsure  as  well  to  men  of  thirty  years  and 
upward,  as  also  to  married  men,  when  they  come  to  them  in  fear  of  imprison- 
ment and  punishment  due  unto  them  for  some  criminal  offence  before  com- 
mitted ;  and  this  is  oftentimes  put  in  practice. 

50.  Item,  If  it  happen  that  any  of  the  king's  servants  or  any  others  are 
excommunicate,  who  would  fain  be  absolved,  being  glad  to  pay  reasonably  for 
the  same,  the  clergy  will  not  accept  satisfaction  but  such  as  shall  please  them  ; 
wherefore  many  of  them  remain  still  excommunicate. 

51.  Item,  When  two  persons  have  been  at  strife  together  respecting  im- 
moveable1 property,  and  the  matter  in  dispute  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  king 
by  some  servant  cr  officer  of  the  king,  for  the  taking  up  of  the  matter,  then  do 
the  prelates  admonish  the  one  part  not  to  trouble  the  other  who  is  in  possession  ; 
otherwise,  if  he  do,  they  excommunicate  him. 

52.  Item,  The  aforesaid  prelates,  deans,  chaplains,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy, 
put  the  king's  officers  to  so  much  trouble  and  expense  in  defending  the  king's 
jurisdiction,  invaded  as  in  the  aforesaid  instances,  that  many  of  them  spend 
and  consume,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  king's  right  and  title,  all  that  they 
have. 

53.  Item,  If  any  secular  justice  for  a  true  and  just  cause,  at  the  request  of 
the  party,  putteth  in  his  helping  hand  concerning  immoveable1  property  of  clerks, 
the  ecclesiastical  judges  and  their  ministers  send  out  monitions  in  writing  against 
the  said  justice,  yea,  under  pain  of  excommunication  and  forfeiture,  to  take 
away  his  hand  and  leave  off;  enjoining  him  further  to  suffer  the  other  party 
quietly  to  enjoy  the  said  things.  Otherwise  they  denounce  him  excom- 
municate, and  he  shall  not  be  absolved  before  he  have  well  paid  for  it,  even  as 
pleaseth  1  master  official ;'  to  the  prejudice  of  the  authority  of  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king. 

54.  Item,  The  ecclesiastical  authorities,  as  soon  as  the}'  hear  that  any  rich  or 
fat  1  Cob  '  is  dead,2  or  think  that  he  cannot  live  long,  send  out,  forthwith,  letters 
under  their  seal  to  the  clergyman,  commanding  him  in  no  wise  to  presume  to 
bury  him,  although  he  made  his  testament  and  received  the  rites  of  the  church. 
And  when,  afterwards,  the  friends  and  kinsfolks  of  the  dead  resort  tinto  them 
to  know  the  cause  of  their  inhibition,  they  assert  that  he  was  an  usurer,  and 
that  he  kept  not  the  commandments  of  the  church :  and  so  long  keep  they  the 
corpse  of  the  dead  unburied,  till  his  friends  redeem  it  with  good  store  of  money  ; 
by  which  means  they  have  acquired  large  sums  of  money. 


(1)  "  Hereditagia."    See  Ducange.— Ed. 

(2)  •'  Quod  aliquis  dives  decessit,"  is  the  Latin  :  "  cob"  was  sometimes  used  for  a  rich,  covetous 
person.  "  And  of  them  all  cobbing  country  chuffes.  -which  make  their  bellies  and  their  bagges 
theyr  gods,  are  called  rich  cobbes."    Nash's  Lenten  Stuff,  cited  in  Nares's  Glossary.— Ed. 
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55  Item,  If  there  be  any  violent  shedding  of  blood  in  any  church-yard  French 
whereby  an  interdict  taketh  place,  the  clergy  causeth  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  to  History. 
be  levied  on  all  the  parishioners,  as  their  consideration  for  the  purgation  of  A.  D. 
their  church-yard,  although  some  of  the  parishioners  be  exempt  from  their  1329. 

jurisdiction  ;  yea,  and  although  he  who  shed  the  blood  has  already  paid  the  whole   

sum  which  they  levied,  and  more  too. 

56.  Item,  Certain  chaplains  affirm  themselves  to  have  certain  apostolic 
privileges,  by  virtue  whereof  they  appoint  what  judges  they  will,  yea,  and 
oftentimes  of  their  own  college,  and  so  they  be  judges  in  their  own  cause ; 
which  is  plainly  against  the  law.  By  this  oftentimes  it  happeneth,  that  after 
great  process  and  expenses  incurred  in  some  great  cause  (more  often  about 
realty  than  otherwise),  on  receiving  a  hint  from  their  own  proctors  and  advo- 
cates that  they  shall  have  the  foil  therein,  they  revoke  forthwith  those  afore- 
named judges  ;  and  so  the  king's  subjects  are  damnified,  and  can  have  no 
justice  or  redress  at  their  hands. 

57.  Item,  If  any  layman  call  a  clerk  before  a  secular  judge  in  case  of 
inheritance,2  the  ecclesiastical  judges  procure  a  stop  to  be  made  therein,  claim- 
ing to  themselves  the  cognizance  thereof :  and  the  layman  is  constrained  to 
make  satisfaction  for  taking  such  a  course. 

58.  Item,  The  clergy  challenge  the  cognizance  of  such  causes  as  married 
clerks,  being  merchants  and  artificers,  do  commence ;  when  by  law  they  apper- 
tain to  the  temporalty,  especially  about  the  matters  of  merchandise. 

59.  Item,  They  oftentimes  lay  interdict  on  the  king's  towns  and  castles,  and 
cause  the  divine  service  to  cease  ;  contrary  to  the  privileges  granted  by  many 
of  the  high  bishops  of  Rome  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king. 

60.  Item,  To  and  for  the  maintenance  and  keeping  of  their  temporalties, 
they  appoint  their  own  clerks  to  be  their  bailiffs  and  officers ;  who,  if  they  do 
offend,  are  not  condignly  punished  according  to  law  and  justice. 

61.  Item,  The  ecclesiastical  judges  have  proctors  belonging  to  them,  who, 
when  any  man  is  excommunicated  (be  it  right,  or  be  it  wrong),  cause  by  their 
monitions  that  no  man  shall  work  or  do  any  thing  for  him  that  is  excommu- 
nicated ;  whereby  the  lands  and  vineyards  oftentimes  remain  untilled,  to  the 
no  small  prejudice  of  the  king  and  his  people. 

62.  Item,  The  aforesaid  promoters  cause  citations  to  be  made  out,  whereby 
they  summon  in  one  citation  twenty,  thirty,  forty  persons  or  more  to  appear,  for 
communicating  with  such  interdicted  persons  ;  taking  of  some  ten,  of  others 
twenty  shillings,  according  as  they  are  able  :  whereby  the  common  people  are 
much  oppressed. 

63.  Item,  The  ecclesiastical  judges  cause  all  the  advocates  of  their  courts  to 
be  sworn,  that  none  shall  retain  them  as  counsel  against  them  without  their 
license  :  whereby  oftentimes,  the  poor  man  quite  loseth  his  right,  and  the  king's 
own  pensioners  cannot  freely  act  as  counsel,  without  special  license  of  the  judges. 

64.  Item,  They  will  make  inventories  of  their  goods  who  die  intestate ;  and 
will  have  the  possession  of  their  goods,  as  well  moveable  as  immoveable,  to 
distribute  with  their  own  hands  to  the  heirs,  or  to  whom  they  list. 

65.  Item,  The  execution  also  of  wills  in  general  they  take  into  their  own 
hands,  taking  inventories  of  dead  men's  goods,  and  keeping  or  disposing  of 
them  to  the  heirs  after  their  pleasure.  And  they  have  officials  properly  deputed 
for  the  execution  thereof. 

66.  Item,  They  sometimes  .\  ill  not  give  credit  to  wills  made  before  witnesses, 
unless  they  be  first  by  their  own  officials  approved. 


After  the  lord  Peter  had  thus  spoken,  the  prelates  required  to  The  arch- 
have  time  to  answer  thereunto:  whereupon,  the  Friday1  next  ensuing  g1^01*01 
was  appointed  for  the  same.    On  that  day,  being  December  the  15th,  elect,' 
the  lord  Peter  Roger,  archbishop  of  Sens  elect,  in  the  name  of  the  forfor'the 
whole  clergy  answered  for  them  all  before  the  king,  holding  his  par-  prelsJ,es' 
liament  that  day  at  Vincennes  ;  and  thus  he  there  propounded  : — 

(1)  Dec.  7th,  the  day  on  which  the  parliament  assembled,  fell  on  a  Thursday  in  1329  (by  Nicholas's 
Tables) ;  the  lord  Peter  de  Cugnieres  stated  his  case  and  produced  the  foregoing  articles  against 
the  clergy  the  next  day,  and  a  week  was  then  given  to  the  prelates  to  reply.  See  supra,  p.  613, 
note. — Ed.  (2)  "  In  causa  hereditaria  :"  see  p.  614,  note  (2),  p.  618,  note  (1). — Ed, 
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ANSWER  OF   THE  PRELATES 


French  Answer  of  the  Prelates  to  the  Lord  Peter's  Oration  before  Philip, 
"  °'y'  the  French  King. 

i\\P'  At  the  last  meeting,  the  lord  Peter  de  Cugnieres,  propounding  against  the 
:  ~  •    Church  of  France,  took  for  his  theme  that  which  is  written  in  the  twenty-second 


Recapitu-  chapter  of  Matthew,  "  Render  unto  Caesar  that  which  is  Caesar's,  and  unto  God 
th^Lord  ^lat  w^1]^cn  *s  God's;"  in  which  words,  he  said,  two  points  were  to  be  noted: 
Peter's  first,  the  reverence  and  subjection  which  the  prelates  ought  to  shew  to  the  king 
oration,  their  sovereign  ;  secondly,  the  separation  of  the  temporal  jurisdiction  from  the 
spiritual.  The  first  whereof  he  went  about  to  prove  out  of  the  second  chapter 
of  the  first  epistle  of  Peter,  where  it  is  written,  "  Submit  yourselves  unto  every 
human  creature  for  the  Lord's  sake,  whether  it  be  unto  the  king,  as  unto  the 
superior,  or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  of  him  for  the  punish- 
ment of  evil  doers  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well."  The  second  point 
he  went  about  to  prove  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour  Christ  in  Luke  (chap,  xxii.), 
where  the  apostle  saith,  "  Lord,  behold,  here  are  two  swords,"  and  he  said  unto 
them,  "  It  is  enough  ;"  understanding  by  the  two  swords  the  two  jurisdictions : 
and  likewise  out  of  Matthew  (chap,  xvii.),  where  Christ  would  pay  tribute  for 
himself  and  Peter,  giving  hereby  an  example,  how  that  ecclesiastical  persons  were 
bound  to  pay  and  yield  to  the  temporal  power  the  temporalties  ;  which  also  is 
proved  in  the  canon  law,  Causa  xi.Qusest.  1.  cap.  'Si  tributum'  etcap. '  Magnum.' 

And  further,  he  argued  the  same  points  from  the  civil  law,  (Corpus  Authentic. 
Collatio  i.,  Tit.  vi.  Novella  vi.  in  principio,  '  Quomodo  oporteat  Episcopos  et 
clericos  ad  ordinem  reduci) ;'  where  it  is 'said,  two  great  gifts  are  bestowed, 
priesthood  and  empire,  priesthood  to  rule  over  matters  divine,  empire  to 
bear  domination  over  human  matters.  Whence  he  concluded,  that  seeing 
these  jurisdictions  are  distinguished  of  God  (the  one  being  given  and  limited 
to  the  church,  and  the  other  to  the  temporalty),  the  church  in  no  wise  ought  to 
intermeddle  with  the  temporal  jurisdiction,  seeing  it  is  written  in  Proverbs 
(chap,  xxiii.),  "You  ought  not  to  pass  the  ancient  limits  and  bounds,  which 
the  forefathers  have  set."  And  he  laid  much  stress  on  the  word  "ancient;" 
because  customs  (he  said)  brought  in  to  the  contrary  be  of  no  force,  but  rather 
are  counted  abuses  and  corruptions.  Neither  (said  he)  can  prescription  take 
place,  for  that  "jusfisci"  is  imprescriptible:  neither  can  the  king  renounce 
such  his  royal  right:  proving  the  same  by  many  chapters  contained  in  the  10th 
Distinction.  Wherefore  seeing  the  king,  at  the  time  he  was  crowned,  swore 
not  only  not  to  alienate  or  infringe  the  rights  of  his  realm,  but  even  to  restore 
such  rights  as  had  been  alienated  and  usurped  either  by  the  church  or  by  any 
other,  the  king  was  bound  by  his  oath  to  revoke  the  said  abuses. 

Also,  he  did  exhibit  many  particular  articles  in  writing,  wherein,  as  he  said, 
the  church  did  usurp  upon  the  jurisdiction  temporal. 
Reply  to  To  answer  these  premises  with  reconciling  of  the  places,  I  take  for  my  theme 
the  above  that  which  is  written  1  Pet.  ii.  ;  under  previous  protestation,  that  whatsoever 
th^arch^  ^  sha\\  say,  it  is  not  to  ground  or  make  any  final  judgment  or  determination 
bishop  of  herein  ;  but  only  to  inform  the  conscience  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  and 
elect'  assessors  here  assembled.    I  proceed  therefore  to  consider  what  the  apostle 

saith  (1  Pet.  ii.),  "  Fear  God  and  honour  the  king."  In  which  words  St.  Peter 
teacheth  us  two  things :  First,  that  filial  fear  and  obedience  are  due  unto  God 
for  the  mightiness  and  puissance  of  his  majesty,  saying,  "  Fear  God  ;"  Secondly, 
that  special  honour  and  reverence  is  due  to  the  king  for  the  excellency  of  his 
dignity,  saying  "  Honour  the  king."  But  note  you  by  the  way,  how  the  apostle 
placeth  his  words  :  first  he  saith,  that  fear  is  due  unto  God,  because  principally 
and  in  chief  we  ought  to  fear  God.  For  if  the  king  or  any  other  should  com- 
mand things  contrary  to  God,  we  ought  to  have  no  regard  thereof,  but  to  con- 
temn the  king  and  obey  God.  For  it  is  written  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(chap,  v.),  "We  ought  rather  to  obey  God  than  men;"  and  also  in  the  second 
book  of  Maccabees  (chap,  vii.)  it  is  said,  "  I  will  not  obey  the  commandments 
of  the  king,  but  the  law."  The  reason  of  this  St.  Augustine  giveth  thus,  in  his 
gloss  upon  Romans  (xiii.  2),  cited  also  in  the  Causa  xi.  Quaest.  3.  cap.  97. 
"  Qui  resistit :" — "  But  put  the  case,  thou  art  commanded  to  do  that  which 
thou  canst  not  or  mayest  not  do  :  doubtless,  that  thou  must  neglect  the 
lesser  power  and  fear  the  higher  in  such  a  case,  is  a  lesson  which  thou  art 
taught  by  the  degrees  of  worldly  things.  As  for  example,  be  it  so  that  a  pro- 
curator commandeth  thee  any  thing,  and  the  same  be  against  the  proconsul, 
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thou  oughtest  not  to  follow  it.    Yea,  and  further,  put  the  ease  that  the  proconsul  French 
commandeth  one  thing,  the  emperor  another,  and  God  willeth  the  third,  thou  Hist{jry- 
must  not  care  for  them,  but  obey  God,  for  God  is  the  greater  power.    For  they  ^ 
may  threaten  thee  with  prison,  but  God  threateneth  thee  with  hell  fire  :  they  1329' 

may  kill  thy  body,  but  God  may  send  thee,  body  and  soul,  to  hell  fire."    And   — 

therefore  worthily  it  is  put  first,  "  Fear  God."    And  here  the  place  in  the  last 
of  Ecclesiastes  is  to  be  adjoined,  where  it  is  written,  "  Fear  God  and  keep  his 
commandments."    And  methinks,  a  man's  fear  of  God  is  to  be  estimated  Fear  of 
chiefly  from  three  things  :  that  is  to  say,  first,  from  his  bountiful  bestowing  of  ^andeth 
God's  gifts  and  benefits  ;  secondly,  from  his  honouring  and  providing  for  God's  in  three 
ministers;  and  lastly,  from  his  full  rendering  unto  every  man  his  own.  points. 

First,  I  say,  from  the  bountiful  bestowing  of  God's  gifts  and  benefits.  And 
for  this  cause  the  emperor  Justinian  writeth  :l  "Although  hardly  anything  is 
to  be  accounted  good,  which  is  unmeasured,  yet  for  a  prince  to  bestow  unmea- 
sured favours  upon  the  church,  is  good."  Nay,  the  emperor  is  bound  to  bestow 
so  much  the  more,  as  God  hath  given  him  more,  and  to  be  himself,  as  it  were, 
one  great  gift,  and  to  give  readily,  especially  to  the  holy  churches,  wherein  the 
best  measure  is  an  unmeasured  abundance  of  the  Lord's  property."  And  to  this 
end  Gregory  saith  to  Albert,  a  French  noble  [cap.  1,  Extra  "  de  donationi- 
bus"],  that  a  nobleman  ought  in  a  manner  to  prescribe  this  law  to  himself,  to 
think  himself  bound  to  give  even  what  he  giveth  voluntarily ;  and  unless  he  still 
increase  in  giving,  to  think  that  he  hath  given  nothing.    2Wherefore  Abel,  as 

(1)  A  brief  Recapitulation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens's  Answer,  with  certain  Notes  in  Reply  to  his 
Popish  Reasons,  addressed  to  the  Reader. 
The  answer  of  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  in  the  name  of  the  other  prelates,  to  the  oration  and  arti- 
cles before  objected  by  the  lord  Peter,  con*isteth  of  two  parts.  First,  it  declareth  the  fear  due  to 
God.  Secondly,  the  honour  due  to  the  "king.  The  first  of  these  is,  the  fear  of  God,  which,  he  saith, 
consisteth  in  three  things.  1.  In  giving  to  God.  2.  In  honouring  his  ministers.  3.  ]n  restoring 
that  which  hath  been  tafeen  away,  &c.  The  second,  which  is  the  honouring  of  the  kin«,  he  saith. 
consisteth  in  a  double  sort;  that  is,  in  words  only,  wherein  is  flattery.  Also  in  deed  ;  which  again 
he  divideth  into  four  members.  1.  When  a  man  counselleth  a  king  to  that  for  which  his  dominion 
is  loved.  2.  When  the  king  is  counselled  to  that  whereby  his  honour  and  exc  ellency  is  not 
diminished.  3.  When  the  king  is  counselled  to  that  whereby  his  fame  and  renown  is  maintained. 
4.  When  a  king  is  counselled  to  that,  whereby  his  conscience  is  not  wounded.  &c.  And  this  is  the 
order  of  his  whole  tractation.  Now  remaineth  with  like  brevity,  to  recite  the  reasons  and  argu- 
ments in  order,  whereby  he  proveth  the  premises,  with  the  subdivision  of  every  member  and  part 
thereof.  Wherein  the  studious  reader  may  note  both  the  subtle  proceedings  of  these  popish 
prelates,  and  also  the  feeble  and  impotent  ground  whereupon  they  build;  whose  building,  as  by 
this  discourse  and  many  others  may  appear,  wholly  and  finally  tendetb  to  this :  To  maintain  their 
liberties,  pomp,  and  estimation,  above  all  other  secular  princes  and  persons. 

First,  as  concerning  fear  to  be  given  to  God,  which  he  divideth  into  three  parts,  in  giving-,  in 
honouring,  and  restoring;  for  the  first,  he  proveth  that  princes  ought  to  give  largely  and  without 
measure  to  the  church,  by  these  arguments. 

By  the  testimony  of  Justinian:  although  nothing  is  good  which  is  too  much,  yet,  I  answer, 
that  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  goods  then  given  to  the  church,  were  the  goods  of  the  poor;  wherein 
were  used  faithful  distribution,  voluntary  giving,  and  necessary  charity.  But  now,  in  our  popish 
churches,  revenues  and  lands  given  are  not  distributed  to  the  poor;  and  yet  are  men  compelled 
against  their  will  to  give  still.  And  again,  so  little  necessity  is  now  to  give  to  such,  that  almost 
all  the  wealth  of  realms  is  in  their  hands  and  houses  ;  insomuch  that  the)',  flowing  in  such  wealth, 
are  now  waxen  so  proud,  that  kings  can  scarcely  bear  any  rule  for  them,  as  was  proved  before, 
that  the  pope's  revenues  here  in  England,  amounted  to  more  than  three  times  double  the  stint  of 
the  king's  crown.  Wherefore  by  the  counsel  of  Justinian,  it  was  so  then,  and  then  might  stand, 
"quod  religio  peperit  divitias :"  but  now,  as  the  time  is  altered,  so  that  counsel  holdeth  not, 
"  postquam  nunc  filia  devoravit  matrem;"  that  is,  "  after  that  the  daughter  hath  devoured  the 
mother."  Finally,  concerning  men's  giving  to  the  church  in  these  our  popish  days,  four  faults  I  Four  in- 
note :  .  „  commo- 

First,  that  they  give  superfluously  more  than  is  sufficient  to  necessity  of  life.  dities,  in 

Secondly,  that  they  give  to  such  as  abuse  it  wickedly.  giving 

Thirdly,  that  in  giving  to  them  that  need  not,  noblemen  in  mean  time  defraud  their  poor  neigh-  to  the 
hours,  who  need  indeed,  and  yet  do  not  complain.  church. 

Fourthly,  because  of  this  title  of  giving,  men  have  used,  and  yet  do  use,  to  put  great  hope  of 
salvation  therein,  contrary  to  the  testament  of  God  in  Christ's  death,  whereof  examples  are  before. 

(2)  "  Abel  offered  of  the  best  to  the  Lord,  and  was  blessed  of  God  ;"  ergo,  every  great  man  that  Three 
would  be  blessed-of  God,  must  offer  of  the  best  he  hath  unto  the  church.   Answer:  This  argument,  things  to 
as  it  is  far  fetched,  so  it  is  soon  answered,  wherein  three  notes  are  to  be  observed.  be  noted 

First,  that  he  who  offereth  unto  the  church  of  God,  doth  not  therein  offer  unto  God  immediately  jn  offer- 
as  Abel  did.  ing  to 

Secondly,  neither  is  this  to  be  granted,  that  he  who  offereth  to  all  churchmen,  offereth  by  and  God  and 
by  to  the  church  of  God ;  for  many  times  the  churchmen  are  one,  and  the  church  of  God  is  to  the 
another.    Lawrence,  the  martyr,  showing  forth  the  church  of  God,  brought  out  the  poor  of  the  church, 
parish,  and  not  the  priests  of  the  church. 

The  third  note  is ;  that  if  noble  persons  should  offer  unto  God  (by  the  example  of  Abel) 
that  which  is  the  best  and  fattest  of  the  flock.;  then  should  they  offer  unto  the  Lord  of 
their  flocks  only,  and  not  of  their  lands.  Yea,  and  to  note  the  very  truth,  they  are  taught 
thereby  to  offer  to  God,  neither  cattle  nor  lands,  but  that  which  is  the  very  best,  that  is, 
their  own  bodies  for  a  lively  sacrifice  to  God.  He  that  offereth  up  to  God  a  proud  heart, 
and  kiileth  it  with  tne  axe  of  humility,  giveth  unto  him  the  best  and  fattest  bullock  he  hath 
in  all  his  flock.  With  like  reason  also  I  answer  the  place  in  Num.  xviii.  and  of  Chronicles  [cap.  ult.J 
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appeareth  in  Genesis  iv.,  who  offered  of  the  best  to  the  Lord,  was  blessed  of 
God.  And  therefore  divers  kings,  the  more  they  offered  to  God,  the  more  they 
were  both  spiritually  and  temporally  blessed  of  him  ;  as  we  read  of  Joshua, 
David,  Solomon,  and  others  in  the  book  of  the  Kings.  And  therefore  it  is 
written  in  Numbers  xviii. :  "  And  ye  shall  separate  unto  the  Lord's  treasury 
things  that  be  best."  As  likewise  David  saith,  in  the  first  book  of  Paralipo- 
mena,1  the  last  chapter :  "  I  have  willingly  offered  all  these  things,  and  now 
have  I  seen  with  joy  thy  people  which  here  are  present  offer  with  a  free  will 
unto  thee."  And  no  marvel,  for  David  saith  in  that  place:  "  All  things  come 
of  thee,  and  (f  thine  own  have  we  given  thee."  And  it  seemeth  to  me,  that 
because  the  kings  of  France,  and  the  barons  of  the  same,  have  given  to  God 
and  his  church  more  than  those  of  any  other  realm,  therefore  they  have  been 
happy  above  all  others,  and  the  more  they  did  give  to  God,  the  more  they 
received  at  his  hands  :  examples  wThereof  we  have  in  Clovis,  Charlemagne, 
St.  Louis,  and  others.  For  the  more  one  giveth  to  God,  the  more  one  receiveth 
of  him,  agreeably  to  his  own  promise  [Luke  vi.],  "Give  and  it  shall  be  given 
unto  you."  Wherefore,  a  gift  that  a  prince  bestoweth  upon  the  church  is  ren- 
dered to  him  again  with  large  increase,  and  that  both  in  time  of  war,  and  in 
me  of  time  of  peace.  I  say  in  war  time,  because  victory  proceedeth  of  no  other,  but 
only  of  God  ;  as  it  is  written  in  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  (chap,  iii.) :  '*  The 
victory  of  battle  standeth  not  in  the  multitude  of  the  host,  but  strength  cometh 
from  heaven."  And  likewise  in  Exodus  xvii.  it  is  declared,  "  that  when  Moses 
held  up  his  hands,  Israel  had  the  victory  :  but  when  he  let  down  his  hands, 
Amalek  had  the  victory."  To  this  end  also  serveth  the  last  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  Maccabees,  where  Judas,  being  at  the  point  to  have  the  victory  over 
the  enemy,  saw  Onias,  who  had  been  high  priest  and  a  very  virtuous  man,  and 
Jeremy  the  prophet,  holding  up  their  hands  towards  heaven,  and  praying  for 
In  time  of  the  people  and  the  whole  city.  I  said  also  in  time  of  peace,  because  the  life  of 
peace.  ^e  king  and  of  his  sons,  and  prosperity,  peace,  and  obedience,  are  maintained 
in  the  realm  by  the  prayers  of  the  church.  Wherefore,  as  long  as  Solomon  was 
intent  on  the  building  the  house  of  God,  so  long  he  had  peace  ;  who  thus  in 
Proverbs  xvi.  teacheth  us,  "  When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  his 
very  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him  ;"  and  also  in  1  Esdras,  chap,  vi.,  it  is 
read,  how  the  priests  were  commanded  to  offer  oblations  to  the  God  of  heaven, 
and  pray  for  the  life  of  the  king  and  his  children.  And  well  therefore  may  it 
be  called  a  gift  both  favourable  and  irrevocable,  whereby  victory  is  given,  life 
granted,  and  peace  and  security  preserved.  To  serve  God  therefore,  and  libe- 
rally to  give  towards  the  worship  of  him,  is  the  chiefest  sign  and  token  of  Divine 
fear  and  1ove.  "  O  ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  believe  him,  and  your  reward  shall 
not  fail."    [Ecclus.  ii.] 

Secondly,2  Concerning  the  fear  of  God,  I  would  have  you  understand,  that 

that  to  offer  up,  or  to  separate  unto  the  Lord's  treasitry,  is  not  now  to  give  to  priests  and  chaplains 
of  the  church,  who,  perad venture,  have  more  than  they  do  well  occupy :  but  to  give  liberally  to  the 
communion  of  saints  who  are  needy,  and  are  the  true  treasury  of  the  church  indeed,  as  Lawrence 
the  true  treasurer  said. 

(3)  1  Chronicles,  xxxix.  17.— Ed. 

(4)  "  By  God's  commandment  we  are  bound  in  duty  to  honour  our  temporal  fathers."  Ergo,  by  the 
same  duty  we  are  bound  much  rather  to  honour  our  spiritual  fathers,  that  is,  priests  and  prelates. 
Answer  :  A  father  in  common  speech  is  diversely  taken,  as  by  age,  by  nature,  by  office.  And  to  all 
these  we  of  duty  are  bound  to  yield  honour,  reverence,  obedience,  submission ;  albeit  not  all  after  one 
sort,  nor  in  like  degree.  For  as  we  are  bound  to  honour  our  fathers  and  mothers,  so  aged  men  and 
elders  have  also  their  honour  and  name  of  fathers :  so  magistrates  and  spiritual  teachers,  in  their 
kind,  have  their  honour  and  reverence.    And  St.  Paul  saith,  [1  Tim.  v.]  "  that  such  are  worthy  of 


noted:  Wherein  this  honour  consisteth,  and  how  far  it  extendeth.  These  spiritual  fathers  of  the 
church  think  they  be  not  honoured  enough  unless  kings  and  emperors  give  and  surrender  unto 
them  all  the  temporal  rule  and  government,  to  do  what  they  list,  and  none  to  control  them:  and 
unless  noblemen  and  subjects  endow  them  with  temporal  lands  and  possessions  as  much  as  they 
would  have.  And  this  they  call  honour,  which  they  define  only  by  giving  temporally:  where 
indeed  it  rather  consisteth  in  giving  spiritually,  as  to  have  a  reverent  opinion  of  their  ministration, 
to  yield  a  prompt  obedience  to  their  doctrine,  to  reverence  them  as  the  ministers  of  God,  and 
not  to  despise,  defame,  or  molest  their  persons :  whereof  St.  Paul,  also,  about  the  same  place 
speaketh,  writing  to  Timothy,  "  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth,"  &c.  And  to  Titus,  "  Let  no  man 
despise  thee."  &c.    And  this  is  to  honour  our  spiritual  fathers. 

Secondly,  To  consider  how  far  this  honour  extendeth  :  as  no  man  doth  deny,  but  that  these 
pastors  are  worthy  their  double  honour  who  rule  well,  so,  if  they  administer  not  their  office  well, , 
they  are,  under  the  oversight  of  the  king  bearing  the  temporal  sword,  worthy  of  double  punish- 
ment. And  yet  to  consider  this  double  honour  in  them  that  rule  well,  how  far  it  doth  extend  :  if 
it  be  compared  to  the  honour  due  to  our  parents,  a  case  of  necessity  will  soon  decide  it.  For  be  it 
that  our  parents  on  »he  one  side,  and  pastor  on  the  other,  stand  in  extreme  need  of  the  son'i  sup- 
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among  the  precepts  of  the  Lord,  the  first  and  chiefest  commandment  of  the  French 
second  table  is,  to  "  honour  thy  father :"  which  precept  is  very  well  expounded  History. 
in  the  Hebrews  [chap,  xii.],  where  it  is  not  only  meant  of  the  fathers  of  our  ^  ^ 
bodies,  but  also  of  the  Father  of  spirits.    For  as  spiritual  things  do  far  exceed 
temporal  matters ;  so  much  more  a  great  deal  the  spiritual  son  is  bound  to 


reverence  the  spiritual  father,  and  to  be  in  subjection  unto  him,  that  he  may  Second 
live.    And  that  the  priests  and  prelates  be  the  spiritual  fathers,  it  is  proved  j!^.  °£ 
2  Kings  vi.,  where  the  king  of  Israel  called  Elizeus  "father,"  saying-  "  My  Qodmg 
father,  shall  I  smite  them?"    Unto  this  effect  our  Saviour  [Luke  x.]  said  to  Honour- 
the  apostles,  whose  successors  the  bishops  are,  "  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  J.'^f1" 
me,  and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  me;"  also  the  apostle  Paul  [1  Thess.  fathers, 
iv.],  "  He  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  not  men,  but  God,"    Wherefore  Jus- 
tinian the  emperor  in  another  place  saith,  "  We  have  great  care  to  the  church 
of  God,  that  therein  may  be  true  doctrine  and  integrity  of  priest's  life,  which 
having,  we  trust  that  for  our  great  gifts  we  shall  receive  such  rewards  at  God's 
hands,  as  shall  both  be  durable,  and  remain  ;  yea  and  also  what  hitherto  hath 
not  happened."    Blessed  St.  Gregory,in  his  Register,  writing  to  a  certain  em- 
peror, which  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  Decrees,5  saith,  "  Let  not  the  emperor  dis-  Honour 
dain  priests,  but  have  special  regard  to  them  for  His  sake  whose  servants  they  t0^n  t0 
be ;  and  so  let  him  rule  over  them,  that  due  and  condign  reverence  be  given  priests, 
unto  them.    For  they  in  the  divine  Scriptures  are  sometimes  termed  gods, 
sometimes  named  angels  [Exod.  xxii.],  '  Then  shall  both  their  causes  come 
before  the  gods.'    Also  Malachi  ii.,  '  The  priest's  lips  should  be  sure  of  know- 
ledge, that  men  may  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth  :  for  he  is  a  messenger  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts.'     And  therefore  it  is  no  marvel,  if  we  should  vouchsafe  to 
honour  them,  when  God  himself,  in  his  speech  attributing  to  them  honour, 
termeth  them  gods  and  angels."    And  here  is  to  be  noted,  how  Constantine 
the  emperor,  when  certain  of  his  subjects  presented  unto  him  libels  accusatory 
against  the  bishops,  received  them  -at  their  hands.    But  calling  before  him  those 
bishops  that  were  accused  therein,  in  their  sight  he  cast  those  libels  into  the 
fire,  saying,  "  Depart  you  hence,  and  discuss  these  matters  among  yourselves  ; 
for  it  is  not  convenient  and  meet  that  we  judge  gods,  because  it  is  written, 
'  God  stood  in  the  synagogue  of  gods,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  he  did  judge 
gods.'  "    In  the  same  chapter  it  is  declared,  how  that  the  Pagans,  who  wor- 
shipped golden  and  wooden  gods,  attributed  great  honour  to  the  priests.  What 
marvel  is  it  then,  if  the  godly  and  great  and  christian  emperors  do  honour  and 
reverence  the  priests  of  the  true  God?    And,  doubtless,  it  is  their  duty  so  to 
do.    And  it  is  reason,  which  the  lord  Peter,  the  last  day,  said  in  this  point ;  Two 
that  there  are  two  powers,  priesthood  and  dominion,  the  one  spiritual,  the  other  powers, 
temporal,  which  nc-  less  differ  one  from  the  other,  than  the  sun  from  the  moon,  !^mP01-al 
the  heaven  from  the  earth,  and  gold  from  lead.    And  therefore  if  honour  is  ritualf1 
due  and  to  be  given  to  the  lesser  power,  by  them  that  be  underneath  him :  he  and  what 
that  is  chief  of  the  higher  power,  of  right  good  duty,  is  to  be  honoured  and  ^eTween6 
reverenced  by  all  under  him,  as  expressly  is  declared,  cap.'  Solitae'  Demaj.  et  obed.them 
where  answer  is  fully  made  to  the  allegation  of  the  lord  Peter,  alleged  by  him  both- 
to  make  for  his  own  purpose,  that  is  to  say,  "Be  ye  subject  to  all  creatures  Ap£%dix 
for  God's  sake,"  &c.   There  he  speaketh  of  the  subjection  which  standeth  upon  Double  ' 
the  merit  of  virtue,  and  not  upon  the  duty  of  necessity.    For  else,  if  he  should  s.ubJec- 
speak  of  the  subjection  which  is  by  duty  of  necessity ;  then  must  it  needs  follow,  merit1  of" 
that  every  bishop  ought  to  be  subject  to  every  beggarly  rascal  m  the  city  of  virtue, 
Paris.    For  the  text  is,  "  Be  ye  subject  to  all  human  creatures  :"  but  a  rascal  is  ^yof011 
a  human  creature  :  ergo,  bishops  must  be  subject  to  a  rascal.    Of  the  dignity  necessity 
of  a  bishop,  Gregory  talketh  in  his  pastoral.    "  The  honour,"  saith  he,  "  and  4utho~ 
the  majesty  of  a  bishop  is  without  all  comparison.    If  you  compare  it  to  the  bishop3 
royalty  of  a  king,  it  is  even  as  you  would  compare  metal  or  lead  to  the  beauty  and  a 
of  gold ;  for  that  is  to  be  seen,  when  kings  and  princes  stooping  under  the  ka"fdcom 
knees  of  priests  and  kissing  their  right  hand,  think  themselves  to  be  defended  Pride  of 
by  their  prayer."    And  because  the  kings  of  France  have,  more  than  others,  the  pre- 
honoured  and  reverenced  the  prelates,  they  have,  above  all  others,  flourished  lacy- 

portation,  wherein  he  can  help  but  tne  one :  nature,  I  suppose,  sooner  will  and  ought  to  run,  and 
the  word  of  Christ  will  sooner  drive  us,  to  our  father,  than  to  the  priest's  corban  [Mark  vii.  ] :  so 
that  this  distinction  may  have  place  here  :  That  as  the  one  standeth  upon  merit  of  virtue,  so  the 
other  standeth  upon  mere  duty  of  necessity. 

(5)  Decret.  Pars  ii.  Causa  xi.  quaest.  i.  cap.  41.    "  Sacerdotibus." 
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French   and  prospered.    It  is  said,  Ecclus.  iii.,  "  He  that  honoureth  his  father,  shall 
History-  rejoice  in  his  sons."    And  it  tolloweth  there,  "  He  that  honoureth  his  father, 
^  £)    shall  live  a  long  life."    This  is  therefore  the  sign  of  the  fear  of  God.    And  as 
1329       *s  written,  Ecclus.  hi.,  "  He  that  feareth  God  honoureth  his  parents." 

 —     Thirdly,  I  say,  that  a  man  ought  to  fear  God,  in  the  full  reverencing  and 

Third  restoring  unto  man  what  is  his ;  for  he  that  doth  not  give  to  another  what  is 
part  of  his,  but  goeth  about  to  usurp,  doubtless  he  feareth  not  God.  Contrary,  he  that 
rind  restoreth  all  again,  he  is  said  to  love  and  fear  God.  [Eccles.  xviii.]  "  He  that 
feareth  God  will  do  good  things  ;"  and  in  the  Psalm,  "  I  have  been  afraid  of  thy 
judgments,  and  have  done  judgment  and  justice."  For  as  the  lawyers  say, 
A  thing  which  is  true,  "  a  thing  may  be  made  mine  divers  ways,  as  by  succession,  corn- 
made  mutation,  prescription,  or  any  other  acquisition,  either  by  law  or  custom ;"  and 
diver's     so  °^  tne  rest*  wnereas  tne  l°rd  Peter,  the  last  day,  by  distinction  of 

ways.      jurisdiction,  temporal  and  spiritual,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  who  hath 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  ought  not  to  have  temporal;  otherwise  there  were  no 
distinction  thereof,  but  rather  a  confusion  of  jurisdictions  :   I  will  therefore 
prove  the  contrary,  that  these  jurisdictions  are  both  compatible  in  one  person, 
especially  in  an  ecclesiastical  man ; 6  and  this  will  I  prove  by  the  law  of  God,  by 
Six  proofs  the  law  of  nature,  canon  law,  civil  law,  custom  and  privilege.  But  first  I  allege,  that 
that  the    m  accidental  forms,  some  of  them  are  distinct,  that  they  are  not  clean  contrary, 
tionstem-        unlike,  as  whiteness  and  sweetness.    Other  forms  there  be  which  are  so 
poral  and  distinct,  that  they  are  clean  contrary  one  to  the  other,  and  are  not  compatible 
are  com-  m  one  subjectj  for  one  contrary  expels  another,  and  importeth  the  negative  of 
patibie  in  the  other.    Wherefore  those  things  be  contrary,  which  one  from  another  are 
one  per-   most  0f  all  distant  and  disagreeing,  and  which,  in  one  susceptible,  may  come  one 
after  the  other,  but  not  together,  as  the  philosopher  teacheth  in  the  Predicaments. 
Forms     But  those  forms  which  are  so  distinct  that  they  be  not  contrary,  but  unlike,  are 
being  dis-  compatible  in  one  subject,  as  quantity  and  quality,  which,  being  distinct  in 
not  corf   resPect  °f  their  '  genus  generalissimum,'  yet  may  be  in  one  person;  and  for- 
trary.may  titude  and  temperance,  being  under  one  kind  of  moral  virtue,  are  found  to  be  in 
be  com-    one  man,  as  logic  and  grammar,  which  are  also  species  and  kinds  in  one  genus, 
one  sub"1  vlz"  °f  '  intellectus.'  Therefore  it  is  no  good  argument : 7  These  forms  be  distinct, 
ject        ergo,  they  be  not  compatible  in  one  subject.    And,  therefore,  that  the  jurisdic- 
tions temporal  and  spiritual  are  so  distinct,  that  they  are  not  contrary  but  com- 
patible, it  is  evident  hereby;  because  things  contrary  be  so,  that  the  one  cannot 
be  ordained  to  concur  with  the  other,  but  rather  the  one  confoundeth  and 
destroyeth  the  other  :  but,  in  this  case,  jurisdiction  temporal  is  ordained  for  the 
spiritual;  and  contrary,  the  spiritual  for  the  temporal.    Or  rather,  the  one 
dependeth  on  the  other,  as  the  clearness  of  the  moon  doth  on  the  brightness  of 
the  sun.    Also  the  one  jurisdiction  so  helpeth  and  comforteth  the  other,  that 
there  is  no  contrariety  in  them.    And  therefore  it  is  no  good  consequence, 
because  they  are  distinct,  ergo,  they  are  not  compatible  in  one  person.  This 
also  is  to  be  proved  de  facto.  "For  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  plenty  of  the 
whole  universal  world,  and  all  that  dwell  therein."  It  is  proved  likewise  by  this 
reason :  for  if  the  jurisdictions  be  not  compatible,  it  should  follow,  that  no 
ecclesiastical  person  should  have  any  jot  of  temporal  jurisdiction,  neither  land, 
tower,  castle,  lordship,  nor  any  thing  else  ;  which  is  most  absurd  :  and  so  by 
this  means  it  should  follow,  that  no  ecclesiastical  person  should  be  in  subjection 
unto  the  king,  which  were  to  the  great  derogation  of  the  king's  majesty's  crown 
and  dignity.  It  must  needs  be,  therefore,  that  these  jurisdictions  be  compatible, 
notwithstanding  the  distinction  of  them  one  from  another.    And  thus  much  for 
answer  to  all  these  reasons,  by  the  which  lord  Peter  proved  the  distinction  of 
these  jurisdictions. 

(6)  "These  jurisdictions  temporal  and  spiritual,  are  compatible  in  one  person."  Answer:  I  grant 
"  pro  ratione  subjecti :"  that  is,  in  the  subject  itself  there  is  no  cause  to  the  contrary,  but  these 
vocations  may  both  be  exercised  by  one  person,  as  they  have  been  by  the  pope,  one  after  the  other, 
(and  so  may  contrary  forms  also)  and  yet  the  pope's  person  hath  been  able  to  sustain  them  both 
But  now,  here  is  to  be  considered,  not,  what  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  able  to  bear  by  logic,  but 
what  order  is  taken  herein  by  the  will  of  God,  whose  order  is  this:  that  they,  who  with  Peter  are 
called  to  the  feeding  of  the  flock,  should  leave  their  fishing-nets  and  fish  for  men;  and  that  they 
who  labour  in  the  warfare  of  the  Lord  should  not  entangle  themselves  with i  the  business  of  this  life. 
Two         whereby  they  may  be  more  free  to  please  him,  whose  soldiers  they  are.  [lit.  ii.j  ,. 
forms  not     (7)    <•  The  jurisdictions  temporal  and  spiritual,  are  so  distinct ;  that  thej _  are  not  contrary, 
contrary,  Answer:  And  what  let  is  there  then,  but  our  queen  now,  and  other  kings  hereafter  may  have^ he 
may  be  '  government  of  both  states,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal?    Seeing  »  tkta  Jgtj 
compa-     patibie,  may  concur  both  in  one  subject;  why  not  as  well  m  the  person  of  the  king  within  the 
tible.        realm,  as  in  the  person  of  the  pope  without  the  realm  ? 
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behind  him  three  sons,  Thomas  and  Edmund  by  his  third  wife,  and 
Edward  by  his  first  wife,  whom  he  had  sufficiently  thus  with  precepts 
instructed,  departed  this  mortal  life,  a.d.  1307,  after  he  had  reigned 
nearly  thirty-five  years  ;  of  whom  this  epitaph  was  written  : 

"  Dum  viguit  rex,  et  valuit  tua  magna  potestas, 
Fraus  latuit,  pax  magna  fuit,  regnavit  honestas." 

In  the  time  and  reign  of  this  king  many  other  things  happened, 
which  here  I  omit  to  speak  of,  as  the  long  discord  and  strife  between 
the  prior  of  Canterbury,  and  the  prior  of  Dover,  which  continued 
above  four  years,  together  with  much  wrangling  and  unquietness 
between  them.  Likewise  another  like  contention  growing  up  between 
John  Romain,  archbishop  of  York,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury: 
upon  this  occasion,  that  when  John,  archbishop  of  York,  after  his 
consecration  returned  from  the  pope,  coming  to  Dover,  contrary  to 
the  inhibition  of  Canterbury,  he  passed  through  the  middle  of  Kent, 
with  his  cross  borne  up,  although  the  story  reporteth  that  he  had  the 
king's  consent  thereunto,  a.d.  1286. 

Item,  Between  Thomas,  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  John  Pecham,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  arose  another  wrangling  matter,  in  the  time 
of  this  king  ;  which  bishop  of  Hereford,  appealing  from  the  archbishop 
to  the  pope,  went  up  to  Rome,  and  on  his  journey  died.  Who  with 
less  cost  might  have  tarried  at  home,  a.d.  1282. 


EDWARD  THE  SECOND.1 

Edward  II.,  son  of  Edward  I.,  who  was  born  (as  is  aforesaid)  at  A.D. 
Caernarvon  in  Wales,  after  the  departure  of  his  father  entered  upon  1307- 
the  government  of  the  land  a.d.  1 307,  but  was  crowned  not  before  [Feb.25th. 
the  year  next  following,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  Robert  Winch elsey,  j^er.]8' 
who  was  banished  by  king  Edward  I. ;  whereupon  the  king,  this  pre- 
sent year,  writeth  to  the  pope  for  the  restitution  of  the  said  arch-  [Dec. 
bishop,  for  that  by  an  ancient  law  of  the  realm  the  coronation  of  the  a.d.'i307, 
king  could  not  otherwise  proceed  without  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Rymer-i 
Which  Edward,  as  he  was  personable  in  body  and  outward  shape,  so 
in  conditions  and  evil  disposition  much  deformed — as,  unsteadfast  of 
word,  and  light  to  disclose  secrets  of  great  counsel ;  also,  refusing  the 
company  of  his  lords  and  men  of  honour,  he  much  haunted  among 
villains  and  vile  personages ;  given,  moreover,  to  overmuch  drinking, 
and  such  vices  as  thereupon  be  wont  to  ensue.    And  as  of  his  own 
I  nature  he  was  to  the  said  vices  disposed,  so  was  he  much  worse  by 
the  counsel  and  familiarity  of  certain  evil -disposed  persons ;  as  first,  of  Edward 
Peter  or  Piers  Gaveston  beforementioned  ;  then,  after  him,  of  the  ^fc^Jd 
two  Spensers  and  other ;  whose  wanton  counsel  he  following,  gave  counsel, 
himself  to  the  appetite  and  pleasure  of  the  body,  nothing  ordering  his 
commonweal  by  sadness,  discretion,  and  justice  ;  which  thing  caused 
first  great  variance  between  him  and  his  nobles,  so  that  shortly 
he  became  to  them  odible,  and  in  the  end  was  deprived  of  his 
kingdom.    In  the  first  year  he  took  to  wife  Isabel,  daughter  of  Philip 
king  of  France;  with  whom,  the  year  after,  he  was  crowned  at 

(1)  Edition  1563,  p.  74.    Ed.  1583,  p.  366.    Ed.  1596,  p.  336.    Ed.  1684,  vol.  i.  p.  416.— Ed. 
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king  Edward's  inordinate  affection  to  gaveston. 


Edward  Westminster  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  for  that  Robert  Winchel- 

 '. —  sey,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  yet  in  exile,  not  returned  home. 

A.D.   Notwithstanding,  the  barons  and  lords  made  first  their  request  to  the 
I3Q7,  king  to  put  Peter  Gaveston  from  him,  or  else  they  would  not  consent  to 
saveston  ms  coronation  ;  whereupon  he  was  enforced  to  promise  that  they  should 
a  wicked'  have  their  requests  accomplished,  at  the  next  parliament,  and  so  was 
about  the  crowned.    In  the  mean  season  the  aforesaid  Peter  or  Piers,  bear- 
klnf;e     ing  himself  of  the  king's  favour  bold,  continued  triumphing  and 
Appendix,  getting  at  light  all  other  states  and  nobles  of  the  realm,  so  that  he 
ruled  both  the  king  and  the  realm,  and  all  things  went  as  he  would ; 
neither  had  the  king  any  delight  else  or  kept  company  with  any  but 
with  him  ;  with  him  only  he  brake  all  his  mind,  and  conferred  all  his 
counsels.    This,  as  it  seemed  strange  unto  the  lords  and  earls,  so  it 
inflamed  their  indignation  so  much  against  this  Peter,  that  through  the 
exciting  of  the  nobles  the  bishops  of  the  land  did  proceed  in  excom- 
munication against  the  said  Gaveston,  unless  he  departed  the  land. 
Upon  the  occasion  whereof  the  king,  the  same  first  year  of  his  reign, 
AFPSendix   being  grieved  with  the  bishops,  writeth  to  the  pope,  complaining  that 
they  had  proceeded  to  excommunication  of  the  said  Peter  unless  he 
departed  the  realm  within  a  time  certain.    What  answer  the  king's 
letter  had  from  the  pope,  I  find  not  set  down  in  story.    Over  and 
besides,  it  befel  in  the  said  first  year  of  the  king  that  the  bishopric  of 
York  being  vacant,  the  king  gave  the  office  of  the  treasure  to  one  of 
his  own  clerks;1  whereof  the  pope  having  intelligence  writeth  to  the 
king,  commanding  him  to  call  back  the  same  gift ;  and  withal  citeth 
up  to  Rome  the  said  clerk,  there  to  answer  the  matter  to  a  nephew 
of  one  of  his  cardinals,  upon  whom  he  had  bestowed  the  said  dignity  : 
whereunto  the  king  maketh  answer,  "  That  if  such  citations  and  the 
execution  of  the  same  should  proceed,  to  the  impeachment  of  our 
kingly  jurisdiction,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  our  lawful  inheritance,  and 
the  honour  of  our  crown  (especially  if  the  deciding  of  such  matters 
which  principally  concern  our  estate  should  be  prosecuted  in  any  other 
place  than  within  this  our  realm,  by  any  manner  of  ways,  &c),  certes, 
although  we  ourselves  should  wink  thereat,  or  through  sufferance  permit 
matters  so  to  pass  our  hands  ;  yet  the  states  and  nobles  of  our  king- 
dom, who  upon  allegiance  are  obliged  and  sworn  to  the  protection 
and  defence  of  the  dignity  of  the  crown  of  England,  will  in  no  wise 
suffer  our  right  and  the  laws  of  the  land  so  to  be  violated." 
IDec.         Besides  this,  the  aforesaid  pope  wrote  to  the  king,  complaining 
A.D.1307.  that  by  certain  counsellors  of  king  Edward  his  father,  lying  sick 
Rymer.]  an(j  utterly  ignorant  thereof,  a  certain  restraint  was  given  out,  charging 
his  nuncios  and  legates,  whom  he  had  sent  for  the  gathering  of  the 
first-fruits  of  the  benefices  vacant  within  the  realm,  not  hereafter  to 
intermeddle  therewith,  &c.    Whereunto  the  king  maketh  answer, — 

Most  holy  father,  it  hath  been  given  yon  to  understand  otherwise  than  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is.  For  most  true  it  is,  indeed,  that  the  aforesaid  inhi- 
bition was  ratified  by  good  act  of  parliament  holden  at  Carlisle,  upon  certain 
causes  concerning  the  execution  of  such  collections,  the  said  our  father  not  only 
being  not  ignorant,  but  also  witting,  willing,  and  of  his  own  mere  knowledge 
agreeing  to  the  same,  in  the  presence  not  only  of  his  own  earls,  barons,  and 
states,  and  commons  of  the  realm,  but  also  your  legates  and  liegers  being 
called  thereunto. 


(1)  See  Appendix  respecting  an  error  in  the  foregoing  statement.— Ed. 
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Item,  upon  other  letters  brought  from  the  pope  to  the  king,  for  Edward 

the  installing  of  one  Peter,  a  Savoyard,  his  kinsman,  into  the  bishop-  

ric  of  Worcester,  being  then  vacant;  and  withal  requiring  that  if  A.D. 
the  said  Peter  would  not  accept  thereof,  the  election  should  be  131Q- 
referred  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  the  same  place : — the  king  [Jan. 
therewith  grieved,  maketh  answer  by  his  letters  to  the  pope,  and  a.d.'i308. 
sundry  his  cardinals  :  "  That  forsomuch  as  elections  of  prelates  to  be  Rymer-J 
placed  in  cathedral  churches  within  his  kingdom  are  not  to  be  attempted 
without  his  license  first  had  and  obtained,  &c. therefore  he  could  not 
abide  that  any  such  strange  and  unaccustomed  reservations  should  or 
could  take  place  in  his  realm  without  manifest  prejudice  of  his  kingly 
estate  ;  requiring  further  that  he  would  not  cause  any  such  novelties 
to  be  brought  into  his  kingdom,  contrary  to  that  which  his  ancestors 
before  him  had  been  accustomed  to  do. 

Thus  the  time  proceeded,  and  at  length  the  parliament  appointed 
came,  a.d.  1310,  which  was  the  fourth  of  this  king's  reign.  The  arti- 
cles were  drawn  by  the  nobles  to  be  exhibited  to  the  king,  which  articles 
were  the  same  as  those  contained  in  4  Magna  Charta1  and  in  1  Charta 
de  Foresta,'  above  specified,  with  such  other  articles  as  his  father  had 
charged  him  with  before — to  wit,  that  he  should  remove  from  him  and 
his  court  all  aliens  and  perverse  counsellors,  and  that  all  the  matters 
of  the  commonwealth  should  be  debated  by  common  counsel  of  the 
lords  both  temporal  and  spiritual ;  and  that  he  should  stir  no  war  out 
of  England  in  any  other  foreign  realm,  without  the  common  assent  of 
the  same,  &c.  The  king  perceiving  their  intent  to  be  (as  it  was 
indeed)  to  sunder  Peter  Gaveston  from  his  company,  and  seeing  no 
other  remedy  but  that  he  needs  must  yield  and  grant  his  consent,  Rymer!]h 
agreed  that  the  said  Gaveston  should  be  banished  into  Ireland.  And 
so  the  parliament  breaking  up,  the  lords  returned  to  their  own, 
well  appeased :  although  of  the  other  articles  they  could  not  speed, 
yet,  that  they  had  driven  Peter  Gaveston  out  of  the  realm  at  this 
time,  it  did  suffice  them. 

This  Peter  Gaveston  was  a  certain  gentleman's  son  of  Gascony  ; 
whom,  being  young,  king  Edward  I.  foi  the  good  service  his  father  had 
done  him  in  his  wars  received  to  his  court,  and  placed  him  with  his 
son  Edward  now  reigning.  Who,  in  process  of  time  growing  up 
with  him,  incensed  and  provoked  him  to  much  outrage  and  wanton- 
ness ;  by  whose  occasion  first  he  began  in  his  father's  days  to  break 
the  park  of  Walter,  bp.  of  Chester,1  then  lord  treasurer  of  England, 
and  after  executor  to  the  king  ;  for  the  which  so  doing  the  king  (as  is 
partly  touched  before)  imprisoned  his  son,  and  condemned  this  Peter 
to  perpetual  banishment.  Notwithstanding,  the  young  king  after 
the  death  of  his  father  (as  ye  have  heard)  sent  for  this  Gaveston  apSZ<h*. 
again ;  and  withal  so  persecuted  this  aforesaid  bishop,  that  he  clapped 
him  in  the  tower  and  seized  upon  all  his  goods ;  moreover,  caused 
most  strict  inquisition  to  be  made  upon  him  for  guiding  his  office, 
wherein  if  the  least  crime  might  have  been  found,  it  would  have  cost 
him  his  life.  And  thus  much  of  Peter  Gaveston,  and  of  his  origin. 
Now  to  the  matter. 

The  king  thus  separated  from  his  old  compeer,  that  is,  from  the 
company  of  Peter  Gaveston  now  exiled  into  Ireland,  continued  in 

(1)  See  p.  343,  note  (4).— Ed. 
T   T  2 
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call  him  home  again,  and  conferring  with  such  as  were  about  him  upon 
A- D-   the  same ;  who  did  insinuate  to  the  king,  that  forsomuch  as  the  earl 
131°-  of  Gloucester  was  a  man  well  loved  and  favoured  in  all  the  realm,  if  a 
marriage  might  be  wrought  betwixt  his  sister  and  Peter  Gaveston,  it 
might  be  a  means  both  for  him  to  obtain  more  friendship  and  for  the 
king  to  have  his  desire.    To  make  short,  Peter  Gaveston  in  all  haste 
was  sent  for,  and  the  marriage  through  the  king's  procuring  pro- 
ceeded between  the  earl's  sister  and  the  aforesaid  Peter,  albeit,  sore 
The  pride  against  the  earl's  mind.    Gaveston,  thus  restored  and  dignified,  was 
8ton.ave    so  surprised  in  pride  and  exaltation  more  than  ever  before,  that  he 
disdained  and  derided  all  other  :  whose  rule  and  power  more  and  more 
increased,  insomuch  that  he,  having  the  guiding  of  all  the  king's 
jewels  and  treasure,  conveyed  out  of  the  king's  jewel-house  at  West- 
He  spoil-  minster  a  table  and  a  pair  of  tressels  of  gold  unto  certain  mer- 
king's     chants  beyond  the  sea,  with  other  jewels  more,  to  his  behoof ;  to  the 
treasure.  great  impoverishing  both  of  the  king  and  queen  and  of  the  land ; 
and  over  all  that  brought  the  king  by  mean  of  his  wanton  conditions 
to  manifold  vices,  as  adultery  and  such  other  like.    Wherefore  the 
lords,  seeing  the  mischief  that  daily  increased  by  occasion  of  this  un- 
happy man,  took  their  counsel  together  at  Lincoln,  and  there  con- 
Gaveston  eluded  to  void  him  again  out  of  England,  so  that  shortly  after  he  was 
banished  exiled  again,  and  went  into  Flanders ;  for  in  France  or  his  own 
upland,  country  he  durst  not  appear,  for  fear  of  Philip  the  French  king,  to 
queen     whom  the  queen  of  England,  his  daughter,  had  sent  over  great  com- 
ethTolathe  plaints  of  the  said  Gaveston,  who  had  so  impoverished  her  and  the 
kin"Cher  w^°^e  court,  that  she  had  not  wherewith  to  maintain  her  state.  Upon 
Pe?err'°f  wmcn  comP^am^  the  French  king  through  all  his  dominions  laid 
Gaveston.  strait  watch  to  apprehend  the  said  Gaveston  ;  but  he,  not  unwarned 
thereof,  secretly  coasted  into  Flanders,  from  whence  it  was  not  long  but 
he  was  fet  again  by  the  king,  as  in  further  process  followeth  ;  so  much 
was  the  king's  heart  infatuated  by  this  wicked  person, 
crouchea     About  this  year,  or  the  next  before,  came  in  first  the  Crouched 
The™'     Friars  ;  and  also  began  first  the  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John 
knights  of  Baptist,  otherwise  called  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  for  -  that  they  by 
orj  of  '  manly  knighthood  put  out  the  Turks  from  the  isle  of  Rhodes. 
Rhodes.       jn  ^  history  of  king  Edward,  this  king's  father,  before  precedent, 
mention  was  made  of  pope  Clement  V.,  who  succeeded  after  Benedict; 
also  of  putting  down  of  the  Templars,  which  in  this  year  happened  by 
Templars  the  means  of  the  French  king ;  who,  as  he  caused  to  be  burned  in  the 
a?Paris;  city'of  Paris  this  year  fifty-four  Templars,  with  the  great  master  of 
We  order"  tne  same  °*def*  so?  Dv  his  procurement,  the  aforesaid  pope  Clement 
put  down,  called  a  council  at  Vienne,  where  the  whole  order  and  sect  of  Tem- 
plars being  condemned,  was  shortly  after,  by  the  consent  of  all 
Christian  kings,  deposed  all  in  one  day.    After  which,  the  French  king 
thought  to  make  his  son  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  convert  to  him 
all  the  lands  of  the  said  Templars.    But  Clement,  the  pope,  would 
thereto  not  agree,  transferring  all   their  lands  to  the  order  of 
Hospitallers,  for  the  great  sum  of  money  given  for  the  same.1  The 
cause  why  these  impious  Templars  were  put  down  was  so  abominable 


(1)  Arnaud  de  Pontac  ["  Chronographia  a  Christo  nato  usque  ad"  MDLXVI.'  fol.  Paris,  1567, 
12rao.  Lovan.  1572,  sub  anno  1310.]— Ed. 
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and  filthy,  that  for  reverence  of  chaste  ears  it  were  better  not  told,  if  Edward 
it  be  true  that  some  write.  Another  matter  worthy  to  be  noted  of  like  IL 
abomination  I  thought  here  to  insert,  touching  a  certain  nunnery  in  A.  D. 
France  called  Pro  vines,  within  which,  at  the  cleansing  and  casting  of  13]°- 
a  fish-pond,  were  found  many  bones  of  young  children,  and  the  bodies  Bones  of 
also  of  some  infants  as  yet  wholly  unconsumed ;  upon  occasion  JoUnddrein 
whereof  divers  of  the  nuns  of  the  said  nunnery,  to  the  number  of  the  nsn- 
twenty-seven,  were  had  to  Paris,  and  there  imprisoned  :  what  became  Sundry3 
of  them  afterwards  I  find  not  in  mine  author.1 

In  the  same  council  also,  it  was  decreed  by  the  said  Clement,  that  all  Cistercian 
religious  orders  exempted  should  be  subject  to  the  common  law  as  deemSre 
others  were  ;  but  the  Cistercian  monks,  with  money  and  great  gifts,  emotion's 
redeemed  their  privileges  and  exemptions  of  the  pope,  and  so  had  them 
granted.2    These  Cistercians  sped  better  herein,  than  did  the  Mi-  The  Mi- 
norites of  the  Franciscan  order  in  their  suit,  of  whom,  when  certain  SSved 
of  them  had  offered  unto  the  said  pope  Clement  forty  thousand  florins  dement 
of  gold,  besides  other  silver,  that  the  pope  would  dispense  with  them 
to  have  lands  and  possessions  against  their  rule,  the  pope  asked  one  thief 
them,  Where  was  that  money  ?3    They  answered,  In  the  merchant-  She?.11 
men's  hands.    So  the  space  of  three  days  being  given  them  to  bring 
forth  these  merchants  ;  the  pope  absolved  the  merchants  of  their  bond 
made  to  the  friars,  and  commanded  that  all  that  money  should  be 
employed  and  should  revert  to  his  use ;  declaring  to  the  friars  that 
he  would  not  infringe  nor  violate  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  lately  canon- 
ized, neither  ought  to  do  it  for  any  money.    And  thus  the  beggarly 
rich  friars  lost  both  their  money  and  their  indulgence.4 

Concerning  this  pope  Clement  V.  Sabellicus5  writeth,  that  he  ex-  clement 
communicated  the  Venetians  for  aiding  and  preferring  of  Azo,  marquis  munieat- 
d'Este,  unto  the  estate  of  Ferrara  ;6  and  wrote  his  letters  throughout  all  eth  the 
Europe,  condemning  them  as  enemies  of  the  church,  and  giving  their  for  mak- 
goods  as  a  lawful  prey  unto  all  men ;  which  caused  them  to  sustain 
great  harm.    But  Francis  Dandolo,    a  nobleman  of  Venice,  being 
ambassador  from  the  Venetians  to  the  said  Clement,  for  the  obtain- 
ing of  their  absolution  and  the  safeguard  of  their  city  and  country, 
and  for  pacifying  the  pope's  fury  towards  them,  was  fain  so  to  humble 
himself  before  this  proud  tyrannical  prelate,  that  he  suffered  a  chain  Pride 
of  iron  to  be  tied  about  his  neck,  and  to  lie  down  flat  before  ^njot 
his  table,  and  so  to  catch  the  bones  and  fragments  that  fell  from  his  clement, 
table,  as  it  had  been  a  dog,  till  the  pope's  fury  towards  them  was  Francis 
assuaged ;  so  that  after  that,  in  reproach,  because  he  so  humbled  humbieth 
himself  for  the  behalf  and  helping  of  his  country,  he  was  of  some  himself, 
called  a  dog.    But  the  city  of  Venice  showed  themselves  not  unkind  piety  of 
in  return  to  Dandolo    for  his  gentle  good-will  declared  to  his  f0a^so]0 
country  ;5  for,  as  he  had  abased  himself  before,  in  the  vile  and  JJjJJJg^ 
ignominious  condition  of  a  dog,  for  his  country's  sake,  so  they  extolled 
him  with  as  much  glory  again  when  he  returned  home,  decking  and 
adorning  him  after  the  best  array,  with  the  chief  princely  ornaments 
of  the  city,  to  make  him  amends  for  his  former  reproach  received.7 
Concerning  the  constitutions  of  this  pope  Clement,  and  his  decretals 


mg  i 
duke. 


(1)  Parker's  Antiquitates  Britannicae,  anno  1310.    See  Appendix. — Ed. 

(2)  Ex  Chron.  Thomae  Walsingham.  (3)  Ibid.  (4)  Ibid. 
(5)  Sabel.  Ennead.  9,  lib.  7.                               (6)  See  supra,  p.  485.— Ed. 

(7)  Out  of  Sabellicus,  and  is  alleged  in  the  book  named  the  "  linage  of  Tyranny." 
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Edward  and  Clementines,  and  how  Henry  the  emperor,  in  his  days,  was 
'     poisoned  in  receiving  the  sacrament,  ye  have  heard  before.1  About 
A.  D.  this  time  Robert  Winchelsey,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whom  this 
1311>  king's  father  had  banished  before,  was  released,  and  returned  home 
from  Rome. 

These  things  thus  declared,  let  us  proceed,  by  the  Lord's  grace, 
to  the  next  year  (a.d.  1311),  and  the  fifth  of  this  king's  reign. 
The       In  that  year,  counting  the  year  from  Michaelmas  to  the  same  feast 
o?1themg  again,  as  then  the  usage  of  the  realm  was,  Peter  Gaveston,  who  had 
in"? as'  wandered  the  countries  about,  and  could  find  no  safe  resting-place 
from' Mi  (^withstanding  that,  upon  forfeiture  of  life  and  goods,  he  was 
chaeimas.  utterly  banished  out  of  the  realm,  yet  trusting  to  the  king's  favour, 
and  the  good  will  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  whose  sister  he  had 
married),  secretly  returning  into  England  with  a  certain  company  of 
strangers,  presented  himself  to  the  king's  sight.    On  beholding  him, 
the  king  for  joy  ran  to  him,  and  embracing  him,  did  not  only  retain 
him,  but  also  for  his  sake  undid  all  such  acts  as  had  been,  in  the  par- 
liament before  enacted. 2  The  queen  and  the  whole  court  seeing  this 
doating  of  the  king,  made  a  heavy  Christmas.    After  this  return  of 
Gaveston  was  noised  among  the  commons,  the  peers  and  nobles  of 
the  realm  were  not  a  little  stirred,  casting  with  themselves  what  way 
it  were  best  to  take.    If  he  were  still  suffered,  they  saw  not  only 
themselves  rejected,  but  also  that  the  queen  could  not  enjoy  the  love 
of  the  king,  neither  could  there  be  any  quietness  in  the  realm. 
Again,  to  stir  up  war  in  the  land,  it  were  not  the  best ;  to  vex  or 
disquiet  the  king  also  they  were  afraid.   But  forasmuch  as  they  could 
not  abide  that  all  the  nobility  should  be  so  thrust  out  and  vilipended 
for  the  love  of  one  stranger,  and  also  that  the  realm  should  be  so 
spoiled  and  impoverished  by  the  same,  this  way  they  took :  namely, 
that  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  should  be  elected  among  them  as  the 
chieftain,  and  chief  doer  in  that  business;  to  whom  all  other  earls,  and 
barons,  and  prelates  also,  did  concordly  condescend  and  consent,  except 
only  Walter,  bishop  of  Coventry,  whom  Robert  the  archbishop, 
The  arch-  on  that  account,  afterwards  did  excommunicate.  This  Thomas  of  Lan- 
canSr-°f  caster>  by  the  public  assent  of  the  rest,  sent  to  the  king  (then  lying 
bury  ex-  at  York)  humble  petitions  in  the  name,  as  well  of  the  whole  nobility 
nicateth  as  of  the  commons,  desiring  his  grace  to  give  the  aforesaid  Gaveston 
bishop  of  unt°  them ;  or  else,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  realm,  that  the 
Coventry,  land  might  be  voided  of  him.    But  the  tyrannous  king,  who  set 
more  by  the  love  of  one  stranger  than  by  his  whole  realm  besides, 
neither  would  hearken  to  their  counsel,  nor  give  place  to  their  sup- 
plications ;  but  in  all  hasty  fury  removed  from  York  to  Newcastle, 
where  he  remained  almost  till  Midsummer. 

In  the  meantime,  the  barons  had  gathered  an  host  of  sufficient 
and  able  soldiers,  coming  toward  Newcastle ;  not  intending  any 
molestation  against  the  king,  but  only  the  execution  of  the  laws  upon 
the  wicked  Gaveston.  The  king,  not  having  wherewith  to  resist 
their  power,  removeth  in  all  speedy  manner  to  Tynemouth,  where  the 
queen  was;  and,  hearing  there  that  Newcastle  was  taken,  he  taketh 
shipping,  and  saileth  from  thence,  notwithstanding  the  queen  there, 
being  great  with  child,  with  weeping  tears,  and  all  instance,  desireth 


I)  Pnge  608.— Ed. 


(2)  Ex  Chron.  Tho.  Walsingham. 
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him  to  tarry  with  her,  as  safely  he  might ;  but  he,  nothing  relenting  Edward 

to  her,  took  Peter,  his  compeer,  with  him,  and  coasted  over  to  '. — 

the  castle  of  Scarborough;  where,  leaving  Peter  Gaveston  to  the  A-D- 
safe  keeping  of  his  men,  he  himself  journeyed  toward  the  coast  1311, 
beside  Warwick.    The  lords,  hearing  where  Peter  was,  bend  thither  Peter 
all  their  power ;  so  that,  at  length,  Gaveston  seeing  no  remedy,  but 
that  he  must  needs  come  into  their  hands,  yieldeth  and  submitteth 
himself ;  requiring  only  this  one  condition,  that  he  might  talk  a  few 
words  with  the  king  in  his  presence.    Thus  Gaveston  being  appre- 
hended, the  king  hearing  thereof,  sent  unto  the  lords,  requiring  his 
life  to  be  spared ;  and  that  he  might  be  brought  to  speak  to  him,  The  king 
and  promised  that  on  their  so  doing,  he  would  satisfy  their  minds  Ithfo?" 
and  requests  in  all  things  whatsoever.    About  this,  advisement  was  him- 
taken :  but  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  hearing  the  king's  promise,  per- 
suaded the  barons  to  yield  to  his  petition  ;  promising  himself,  upon 
pain  of  losing  all  his  lands,  to  take  the  charge  upon  him  of  bringing 
Gaveston  to  a  conference  with  the  king,  and  so  to  recommit  him 
to  them  again:  which  when  he  had  obtained,  he  taketh  Peter  Gaveston 
with  him,  to  bring  him  where  the  king  lay;  and  so  coming  to 
Dedington,  not  far  from  Warwick,  he  leaveth  him  in  the  keeping  of 
his  soldiers,  while  he  that  night  went  to  his  wife,  being  not  far  off  from 
thence.    The  same  night  it  chanced  that  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick,  Came  Gaveston 
to  the  same  place  where  Gaveston  was  left ;  who,  taking  him  out  of  J^Ted 
the  hands  of  his  keepers,  carrieth  him  to  the  castle  of  Warwick,  °y  Guy of 
where  incontinent  they  would  have  put  him  to  death  ;  but  doubt- 
ing and  fearing  the  king's  displeasure,  they  staid  a  little.    At  that 
time  one  of  the  company  (a  man  of  sage  and  wise  counsel,  as  mine 
author  writeth)  standing  up  among  them,  with  his  grave  oration 
dec! are th  the  nature  of  the  man,  the  wickedness  of  his  own  condition, 
the  realm  by  him  so  greatly  endamaged,  the  nobles  despised  and  re- 
jected, the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  man  intolerable,  the  ruin  of 
things  like  to  ensue  by  him,  and  the  great  charges  and  expenses 
they  had  been  at,  in  so  long  pursuing  and  getting  him ;  and  now, 
being  gotten  and  in  their  hands,  he  exhorteth  them  to  use  and  take 
the  occasion  now  present;  as  hereafter,  being  out  of  their  hands,  they 
might  seek,  and  should  not  find  it. 

Briefly,  in  such  sort,  he  so  persuaded  the  hearers,  that  forthwith  Gaveston 
he  was  brought  out,  and  by  common  agreement  beheaded  in  a  place  ed!16^" 
called  Blakelow  ;  which  place  in  other  stories  I  find  to  be  called  Gaves- 
head ;  but  that  name,  as  I  think,  was  derived  upon  this  occasion,  after- 
ward.   And  thus  he  that  before  had  called  the  earl  of  Warwick  the 
black  dog  of  Arden,  was  thus  by  the  said  dog  worried,  as  ye  have  heard.  Appendix. 
His  carcase  the  Dominic  friars  of  Oxford  had  in  their  monastery  interred 
for  the  space  of  two  years ;  but,  after  that,  the  king  caused  the  said  His 
carcase  to  be  taken  up  and  buried  within  his  own  manor  of  Langley.  in 
After  this,  great  disturbance  began  to  arise  between  the  king  and  Jjjjjjj 
the  lords  ;  who  having  their  power  lying  about  Dunstable,  sent  stout  Langiey. 
message  unto  the  king  at  London,  to  have  their  former  acts  con- 
firmed.   Gilbert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  king's  nephew  (who  neither 
did  hold  against  the  king,  nor  yet  against  the  nobles),  with  the 
bishops  and  prelates  of  the  realm,  went  between  both  parties  with 
great  diligence  to  make  unity.  At  this  time,  also,  came  two  cardinals 
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Edward  from  Rome,  with  letters  sent  unto  them  from  the  pope.  The 

 ! —  nobles  answered  to  the  message  of  the  cardinals,  lying  then  at  St. 

A.  D.  Alban's  ;  that,  as  touching  themselves,  they  should  be  at  all  times 
1312,  welcome  to  them  ;  but  as  touching  their  letters,  forasmuch  as  they 
were  men  unlettered,  and  only  brought  up  in  war  and  feats  of  arms, 
The       therefore  they  cared  not  to  see  the  same.    Then  message  was  sent 
fetters     again,  that  they  would  at  least  grant  but  to  speak  with  the  pope's 
gatese~not  legates>  wno  purposely  came  for  the  intent  to  establish  quiet  and 
allowed    unity  in  the  realm.    They  answered  again,  that  they  had  bishops 
Sbies  of  both  godly  and  learned,  by  whose  counsel  only  they  would  be  led ; 
England.  an(j  no^      any  strangers,  who  knew  not  the  true  cause  of  their  com- 
motion.   And,  therefore,  they  said  precisely,  that  they  would  have 
no  foreigners  or  aliens  to  be  doers  in  their  business  and  affairs  per- 
taining to  the  realm.    Yet,  notwithstanding,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  archbishop  and  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  matter  at  length 
was  so  taken  up,  that  the  barons  should  restore  to  the  king,  or  to  his 
attorney  of  St.  Alban's,  all  the  treasure,  horses,  and  jewels  of  the 
aforesaid  Gaveston  taken  at  Newcastle ;  and  so  their  requests  should 
be  granted.    And  so  was  the  matter  at  that  time  composed. 

Shortly  after,  Isabel  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  fair  child  at 
NOTni3th  Windsor,  whom  Louis,  the  French  king's  son,  (the  queen's  brother, 
a.d.1312*.  with  other  Frenchmen  there  present)  would  have  to  be  called  by  the 
Rymer.]  name  Qf  ^ne  prench  king ;  but  the  English  lords  were  contrary, 
willing  him  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Edward,  his  father.  At 
the  birth  of  this  Edward  there  was  great  rejoicing  throughout  the 
land,  and  especially  the  king  his  father  so  much  joyed  thereat,  that 
he  began  daily  more  and  more  to  forget  the  sorrow  and  remembrance 
of  Gaveston's  death,  and  was,  after  that,  more  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  his  nobles. 

Thus  peace  and  concord  between  them  began  to  be  in  a  good 
The  king  towardness ;  which  more  and  more  might  have  been  confirmed  in 
fSefgrf  process  of  time,  had  not  Satan,  the  author  and  sower  of  discord, 
counsel.  stirred  up  his  instruments  (certain  Frenchmen,  titivillers,  and  make- 
jppendi*.  baits  about  the  king),  who  ceased  not,  in  carping  and  depraving  the 
nobles,  to  inflame  the  king's  hatred  and  grudge  against  them  ;  by 
the  exciting  of  whom  the  old  quarrels  being  renewed  afresh,  the  king, 
in  his  parliament  called  upon  the  same,  began  to  charge  the  aforesaid 
barons  and  nobles  with  sedition  and  rebellion,  and  for  slaying  Peter 
Gaveston.    Neither  were  the  nobles  less  stout  again  in  defending 
their  cause,  declaring  that  they  in  so  doing  had  deserved  rather  thanks 
and  favour  with  the  king  than  any  displeasure,  in  vanquishing  such  a 
public  enemy  of  the  realm  ;  who  not  only  had  spoiled  and  wasted  the 
king's  substance,  but  also  had  raised  much  disturbance  in  the  realm ; 
and,  forasmuch  as  they  had  begun  with  the  matter  to  their  so  great 
labour  and  expense,  they  would  proceed  further,  they  said,  not 
ceasing  till  they  saw  an  end  thereof.    To  be  short :  great  threats 
there  were  on  both  parts,  and  a  foul  matter  had  like  to  have  followed ; 
Media-    but  again,  through  the  diligent  mediation  of  the  queen,  the  prelates, 
peace.     and  the  aforesaid  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  matter  was  taken  up  and 
The  king  brought  to  reconcilement  upon  these  conditions,  that  the  lords  and 
ciled  with  barons  openly  in  Westminster  Hall  should  humble  themselves  before 
Sobiei.    the  king,  and  ask  pardon  there  of  their  doings,  and  that  every  man 
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there  should  receive  a  letter  of  the  king's  pardon,  for  their  indemnity  Edward 

and  assurance.    And  so  passed  over  that  year,  within  which  died  1  

Robert Winchelsey,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  in  whose  room  Thomas  A.  D. 
Cobham  was  elected  by  the  king  and  church  of  Canterbury  to  sue-  1314, 
ceed ;  but  the  pope  frustrating  the  election,  placed  Walter  Remold, 
bishop  of  Worcester. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Scots  hearing  this  civil  discord  in  the  realm,  A.D.1313. 
began  to  be  busy,  and  to  rebel  anew  through  the  means  of  Robert  JJJfJJJ 
Bruce,  who  being  chased  out  of  Scotland  by  king  Edward  I.,  as  is  in  a  com- 
above  premised,  into  Norway,  was  now  returned  again  into  Scotland,  wealth, 
where  he  demeaned  himself  in  such  sort  to  the  lords  there,  that  in  ™e  Scots 
short  process  he  was  again  made  king  of  the  realm,  and  warred  so  against 
strongly  upon  those  that  took  the  king's  part,  that  he  wan  from  them  Ensland- 
many  castles  and  strong  holds,  and  invaded  the  borders  of  England. 
The  king,  hearing  this,  assembleth  a  great  power,  and  by  water  en- 
tereth  the  realm  of  Scotland;  against  whom  encountered  Robert 
Bruce  with  his  Scots  at  Estrivelin1,  where  was  fought  a  strong  battle,  Engiish- 
in  the  end  whereof  the  Englishmen  were  discomfited,  and  so  eagerly  ™m'e°ver~ 
pursued  by  the  Scots,  that  many  of  the  noblemen  were  slain,  as  the  J^10"^* 
earl  of  Gloucester,  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  Sir  Edmund  Maule,  with  a.d.~ 
other  lords  to  the  munber  of  forty-two,  and  knights  and  barons  two  1314,] 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  besides  men  of  name,  who  were  taken 
prisoners ;  of  common  soldiers  ten  thousand,  or,  after  the  Scottish 
story,  fifty  thousand  slain.    After  that,  Sir  Robert  Bruce  reigned  as 
king  of  Scotland.    About  that  time,  and  in  that  year,  died  pope  pope  cie- 
Clement,  who,  keeping  in  the  realm  of  France,  never  came  to  the  see  Jf/^  sat 
of  Rome ;  after  whose  death  the  papacy  stood  void  two  years.  ™  Ro^r 

The  Scots,  after  this,  exalted  with  pride  and  fierceness,  invaded  a.d.1314. 
the  realm  of  England  so  sorely,  killing  and  destroying  man,  woman, 
and  child,  that  they  came  winning  and  wasting  the  north  parts  as  far 
as  to  York.    Besides  this,  such  dearth  of  victuals  and  penury  of  all  Mise- 
things  oppressed  the  whole  land,  such  murrain  of  sheep  and  oxen,  dSSh 
that  men  were  fain  to  eat  horse-flesh,  dogs,  cats,  mice,  and  what  else  an.d  fa~ 

" .      O  '  '  '  .  mine. 

they  could  get.  Moreover,  such  a  price  of  corn  followed  withal,  that 
the  king  hardly  had  bread  for  the  sustentation  of  his  own  household. 
Moreover,  some  there  were  that  did  steal  children  and  eat  them,  and 
many,  for  lack  of  victual,  died.  And  yet  all  this  amended  not  the 
king  of  his  evil  living. 

The  cause  and  origin  of  this  great  dearth,  was  partly  the  wars  and  its  on- 
dissension  between  them  and  the  Scots,  whereby  a  great  part  of  the 
land  was  wasted.  But  the  chiefest  cause  was  the  intemperate  season 
of  the  year,  which,  contrary  to  the  common  course,  was  so  moist  with 
abundance  of  rain,  that  the  grain  laid  in  the  earth  could  have  no 
ripening  by  heat  of  the  sun,  nor  grow  to  any  nourishment ;  so  that 
they  who  had  to  eat,  could  not  be  satisfied  with  fulness,  but  eftsoons 
were  as  hungry  again.  They  that  had  nothing  were  driven  to  steal 
and  rob  ;  the  rich  were  constrained  to  avoid  and  diminish  their 
households  ;  the  poor  for  famine  died.2  And  not  so  much  the  want 
of  victuals  which  could  not  be  gotten,  as  the  unwholesomeness  of 
the  same  when  it  was  taken,  so  consumed  the  people,  that  the  quick 
were  not  sufficient  to  bury  the  dead  ;  for  the  corruption  of  the  meats, 

(I)  14  Estrivelin,"  Stirling.— £d.  (2)  Ex  Chron.  Tho.  Wals.  in  Vita  Edwardi  II. 
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Edward  by  reason  of  the  imseasonableness  of  the  ground,  was  so  infectious 
that  many  died  of  the  flux,  many  of  hot  fevers,  divers  of  the  pesti- 


A-  lence.  And  not  only  the  bodies  of  men  thereby  were  infected,  but 
1314,  also  the  beasts,  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  herbs  and  grass,  fell  into  as 
great  a  murrain,  so  far  forth  as  that  the  eating  of  flesh  was  suspected 
and  thought  contagious.  A  quarter  of  corn  and  salt,  from  the  month 
of  June  to  September,  rose  from  thirty  shillings  to  forty  shillings. 
The  flesh  of  horses  was  then  precious  to  the  poor.  Many  were 
driven  to  steal  fat  dogs,  and  to  eat  them.  Some  were  said,  in  secret 
corners,  to  eat  their  own  children.  Some  would  steal  other  men's 
children  to  kill  them  and  eat  them  privily.  The  prisoners  and 
thieves  that  were  in  bonds,  for  hunger  fell  upon  such  as  were  newly 
brought  in  unto  them,  and,  tearing  them  in  pieces,  did  eat  them  half 
alive.  Briefly,  this  extreme  penury  had  extinguished  and  consumed 
(as  it  was  thought)  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  of  the  land,  had 
not  the  king,  by  the  statute  of  the  Londoners,  given  forth  command- 
ment through  all  his  land,  that  no  corn  should  at  that  time  be  turned 
to  the  making  of  drink.  Such  a  Lord  is  God,  thus  able  to  do,  where 
he  is  disposed  to  strike.  And  yet  we  miserable  creatures,  in  our 
wealth  and  abundance,  will  not  cease  daily  to  provoke  his  terrible 
Majesty. 

But  let  us  return  again  to  the  order  of  our  story.  After  the  Scots 
had  thus  plagued  miserably,  as  ye  have  heard,  the  realm  of  England, 
they  also  invaded  Ireland,  where  they  kept  up  and  continued  war  the 

scots  space  of  four  years.  But  in  fine,  the  Irishmen  (by  aid  sent  to  them 
from  England)  did  quit  themselves  so  well,  that  they  vanquished  the 

Ireland.  Scots,  and  slew  Edward  Bruce,  and  many  of  the  nobles  of  Scotland, 
with  many  others,  and  drove  the  residue  out  of  the  country. 

a.d.1319.  The  king,  about  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  assembled  a  new 
host,  and  went  into  Scotland,  where  he  laid  siege  to  Berwick.  But 
in  the  mean  time,  the  Scots,  by  another  way,  invaded  the  marches 
of  Yorkshire,  robbing  and  harassing  the  country,  and  they  slew 
much  people.  Wherefore  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  others,  the 
abbots,  priors,  clerks,  with  husbandmen,  assembled  a  great  company, 

tsept.  and  gave  them  battle  at  a  place  called  Mitton,  where  the  Englishmen 
were  discomfited,  and  many  of  them  slain  ;  but  the  archbishop  and 

The       the  abbot  of  Selby,  and  divers  others  there,  escaped.     So  many 

Battle  of  spiritual  men  were  slain  there,  that  it  was  called  the  White  Battle ; 

spiritual  for  reason  whereof,  the  king  on  hearing  of  it,  and  partly  because 

York-     winter  did  approach,  was  constrained  to  raise  the  siege ;  and  so  re- 

slure'     turned,  not  without  great  danger. 

The  two  At  this  time  the  two  Spensers  (sir  Hugh  Spenser  the  father,  and 
spensers.  jjUgb  gpenser  the  son)  were  of  great  power  in  England,  and  by  the 
favour  of  the  king  practised  such  cruelty,  and  bore  themselves  so 
haughtily  and  proudly,  that  no  lord  of  this  land  might  gainsay  them 
in  any  thing  that  they  thought  good ;  whereby  they  were  in  great 
hatred  and  indignation  both  with  the  nobles  and  the  commons,  no 
pope's     ^ess  tnan  Pe*er  Gaveston  was  before. 

legates  Soon  upon  this  came  two  legates  from  Rome,  sent  by  pope 
their  ill-  John  XXII.,  under  pretence  to  settle  an  agreement  between  Eng- 
freasure.  ^an(^  and  Scotland ;  who,  for  their  charges  and  expenses,  required  of 
ArpeZax.  every  spiritual  person  four-pence  in  every  mark.  But  all  their  labour 
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nothing  availed ;  for  the  legates,  as  they  were  in  the  north  parts  Edward 


(about  Darlington)  with  their  whole  family  and  train,  were  robbed 
and  despoiled  of  their  horses,  treasure,  apparel,  and  what  else  they 

had,  and  with  an  evil-favoured  handling  came  to  Durham  whither   - 

they  were  going;  where  they  staid  awhile,  waiting  for  an  answer  ApvscncdiXi 
from  the  Scots.    But  when  neither  the  pope's  legacy,  nor  his  curse,  The 
would  take  any  place  with  the  Scots,  they  returned  again  to  v°v^s 
London,  where  they  first  excommunicated  and  cursed  as  black  as  contemn- 
soot  all  those  arrogant  and  presumptuous  robbers  of  Northumberland.  Icots.the 
Secondly,  for  supplying  of  the  losses  received,  they  exacted  of  the 
clergy,  to  be  given  and  paid  unto  them,  eight-pence  in  every  mark.  The 
But  the  clergy  thereunto  would  not  agree,  seeing  it  was  their  own  ^gUnd 
covetousness  (as  they  said)  that  made  them  venture  further  than  resist  the 
they  needed.     Only  they  were  contented  to  relieve  them  after  of  the""1 
four-pence  in  a  mark,  as  they  promised  before:  further  they  would  not  fe°gpaetess 
grant :  whereof  the  king  being  advertised,  and  taking  part  with  his 
clergy,  directed  his  letters  to  the  said  legates  in  form  as  followeth  — 


Letter  of  the  King  against  Papal  Extortion. 

The  king  to  Master  Rigaud  of  Asserio,  canon  of  Orleans,  greeting  :  we  have  a  prohi- 
taken  notice  of  the  clamours  and  lamentable  petitions  of  the  subjects  of  our  bition 
realm,  perceiving  by  the  same  that  you  practise  many  and  sundry  inconve-  sfrange 
niencies  very  strange,  never  heretofore  accustomed,  nor  heard  of  in  this  our  taxes  and 
realm,  as  well  against  the  clergy  and  ecclesiastical  persons,  as  against  the  laity,  ^°S1" 
even  to  the  utter  oppression  and  impoverishing  of  many  of  our  liege  people ; 
which  if  it  should  be  winked  at,  as  God  forbid,  may,  in  process  of  time,  be 
occasion  of  greater  perils  to  ensue ;  whereat  we  are  (not  without  cause)  moved, 
and  not  a  little  grieved.    We  forbid  you,  therefore,  that  from  henceforth  you 
practise  not,  nor  presume  in  any  case  to  attempt  any  thing  within  this  our 
realm,  either  against  our  clergy  or  laity,  that  may  in  any  manner  of  way  tend 
to  the  prejudice  of  our  royal  person,  or  of  our  crown  and  dignity  regal.  Witness 
the  king  at  Windsor  the  sixth  day  of  February,  in  the  11th  year  of  his  reign. 

Per  concilium. 


See 

Appendix. 


Likewise  in  the  same  year  the  said  king  writeth  to  the  same  effect 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  followeth  : 2 — 

Letter  of  the  King  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  king  to  the  reverend  father  in  God,  W.  by  the  same  grace  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  primate  of  England,  greeting :  We  are  credibly  informed  by 
many  of  our  subjects,  that  certain  strange  impositions,  never  heard  of  before 
within  any  of  our  dominions,  upon  lands  and  tenements,  goods  and  chattels, 
concerning  the  testaments  and  cases  of  matrimony,  are  brought  into  our  realm 
to  be  executed  upon  our  subjects  by  you  or  some  others;  which,  if  it  should 
proceed  to  execution,  would  manifestly  tend  to  the  disherison  and  impeach- 
ment of  our  crown  and  dignity  regal,  and  the  intolerable  damage  of  the  sub- 
jects of  our  realm,  to  the  due  preservation  of  the  which  you  are  bound  by 
solemn  oath  of  allegiance.  We  therefore  command  and  straitly  charge  you, 
that  you  proceed  not  in  any  case  to  the  execution  of  any  such  letters,  either 
in  your  own  person,  or  by  any  other,  nor  yet  presume,  by  colour  of  the  same, 
to  attempt  any  thing  that  may  be  prejudicial  or  hurtful  to  our  crown  or  dignity 
regal.  And  if  you,  or  any  other  in  your  name,  have  done  or  attempted  any 
thing  by  colour  of  the  same,  that  ye  call  back  and  revoke  the  same  forthwith 
without  delay.  Witness  the  king  at  Shene,  the  17th  of  February,  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  reign.  Per  ipsum  regem. 


(1)  Rex  Magistro  Rigando  de  Asserio,  canonico  Aurelian  salutem,  &c. 

(2)  Rex  venerabili  in  Christo  patri,  W.  eadera  gra.  archiepiscopo  Cant.,  &c 
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Edward      The  like  letters  in  effect  were  directed  to  the  archbishop  of  York, 

.  :  and  to  every  other  bishop  throughout  England ;  by  force  of  which 

A-  D-  letters  the  greedy  legates  being  restrained  of  their  ravening  purpose, 
1318,  taking  what  they  could  get,  and  setting  a  peace,  such  as  it  was, 
between  the  king  and  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  were  fain  to  pack. 

Besides  the  restraint  above  mentioned  for  strange  impositions, 
there  followed,  moreover,  the  same  year,  the  king's  prohibition  for 
the  gathering  of  Peter-pence,  directed  to  the  aforesaid  legate  the 
tenor  whereof  followeth. 

A  Prohibition  against  extortion  in  gathering  the  Pope's  Peter-pence.1 

The  king  to  Master  Rigaud  of  Asserio,  canon  of  Orleans,  greeting :  We  are 
given  to  understand  that  you  do  demand  and  purpose  to  levy  the  Peter-penny 
within  our  realm,  otherwise  than  the  said  Peter-penny  hath  been  heretofore 
accustomed  to  be  levied  in  the  time  of  any  our  progenitors,  exercising  herein 
grievous  censures  ecclesiastical,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  damnifying  of  the 
subjects  of  our  realm ;  for  present  remedy  whereof  our  loving  subjects  have 
made  their  humble  supplication  unto  us.  And  forasmuch  as  the  said  Peter- 
penny  hath  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  be  gathered  and  levied  upon  lands 
and  tenements  within  our  realm  after  a  due  manner  and  form,  we,  not  willing 
that  any  such  unaccustomed  impositions  shall  in  any  wise  be  made  upon  the 
lands  and  tenements  of  any  of  our  subjects  within  our  dominions,  prohibit  you, 
upon  grievous  pain,  straitly  charging  that  in  no  wise  you  presume  to  exact, 
gather,  or  levy  the  said  Peter-penny  in  any  other  form  or  manner  than  hath 
been  heretofore  accustomed  to  be  gathered  and  levied  in  the  time  of  our  proge- 
nitors, or  since  the  beginning  of  our  reign,  until  further  order  be  taken  in  our 
high  court  of  parliament  by  the  advice  of  the  nobles  and  peers  of  our  realm, 
such  as  may  well  be  taken  without  prejudice  of  our  crown  and  damage  of 
subjects.   Witness  the  king  at  Westminster  the  first  day  of  March. 

Per  ipsum  regem  et  concilium. 

Letters  to  the  same  effect  were  directed  to  the  archbishops,  deans, 
archdeacons,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy. 

Touching  the  first  original  of  this  Peter-pence,  though  mention  be 
made  before  in  the  life  of  king  Offa  and  others,  yet  to  make  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  same,  according  to  the  rolls  as  they  come  to  our 
hands.2     It  is  found  recorded  in  ancient  chronicles  touching  the 
Peter-pence  of  St.  Peter  (a.  d.  793),  that  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  travelled 
Read  be-  up  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  pope  Adrian  I.  to  obtain  the  canonizing 
uvesn0fhe  of  St.  Alban  ;  and  having  performed  his  vow,  visiting  the  college  of 
andkin3*  -English  students  which  then  flourished  in  Rome,  he  did  give  to  the 
Ethel™8  maintenance  of  the  scholars  of  England,  students  in  Rome,  one  penny 
wolf      out  of  every  tenement  within  this  realm,  that  had  land  belonging  to 
it  amounting  to  the  yearly  value  of  thirty  pence.    And  for  this  his 
munificence  he  obtained  of  pope  Adrian,  that  no  person  within  his 
dominion  public,  repenting  him  for  not  performing  enjoined  penance, 
should  therefore  be  banished.3 

(1)  "  Rex  Magistro  Rigando."  (2)  De  denariis  beati  Petri  sic  scriptum,  &c. 

(3)  A.D.  857.  "  Adewulfus  rex  Westsaxonum.  tempore  Leonis  papae  quarti,  Romam  singulis 
annis  300  mancusas  portari  praecipit,  taliter  dividendas  ibidem :  viz.  100  mancusas  in  honorem 
scilicet  Petri,  specialiter  ad  emendum  oleum,  quo  implerentur  omnia  luminaria  ecclesiae  apostolicae 
in  vespera  Pasche  et  in  galli  cantu;  et  100  mancusas  in  honorem  scilicet  Pauli  eisdem  de  causis  ; 
100  preterea  mancusas  praecipit  exhiberi  universali  Papas  ad  suas  eleemosynas  ampliandas.  Et 
sciendum,  quod  secundum  antiquorum  Anglorum  interpretationem  differunt  mancusa  et  manca, 
quia  mancusa  idem  erat  apud  eos  quod  marca  argentea :  manca  vero  erat  moneta  aurea  quadra,  et 
valebat  communiter  30  denarios  argenteos. 

Of  this  Peter-pence  is  found  a  transcript  of  the  original  rescript  apostolical,  the  tenor 
whereof  is  this:  "  Gregorius  episcopus,  servus  servorum  Dei,  venerabilibus  fratribus  Cantuar. 
et  Ebor.  archiepiscopis  et  eorum  suffraganeis,  et  dilectis  filiis  abbatibus,  prioribus,  archidia- 
conis,  eorumque  officialibus  per  regnum  Angliae  constitutis,  ad  quos  literae  istae  pervenerint, 
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Concerning  this  Peter-pence,  it  is  touched  in  the  laws  of  king  Edward 
Edward  the  Martyr,  chap.  10,  when,  where,  of  whom,  and  under 


what  pain,  this  Peter-pence  must  be  gathered ;  being  but  the  king's  ^.D 

mere  alms,  as  is  aforesaid.    And  thus  much  touching  Peter-pence.  

Now  for  other  letters  written  by  the  king  to  the  pope,  the  same  year, 
for  other  matters,  as  craving  the  pope's  help  in  compounding  the 
variance  betwixt  the  two  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  for 
bearing  the  cross  from  the  one  province  to  the  other,  thus  it  fol- 
loweth :  that  the  king  grievously  complaineth,  that  such  hurly-burly 
and  uproar  arose  thereof,  that  they  could  not  meet  together  in  one 
place  through  the  great  multitude  of  armed  men,  assistants  on  both 
parts  in  the  very  bearing  of  the  cross,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the 
people. 

Now  after  this  long  digression,  to  turn  to  our  English  matters 
again,  mention  was  made  before  of  the  variance  between  the  king  and 
the  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  of  a  peace  concluded  between  them.  But 
this  peace  did  not  long  endure,  which  the  king  by  his  own  default 
did  break,  sending  to  the  Scots  a  privy  messenger  (who  was  taken  in 
the  way),  to  have  the  aforesaid  earl  of  Lancaster  by  their  means 
made  away  with. 

In  the  mean  time  the  lords  and  nobles  of  England,  detesting  the  Pride  of 
outrageous  pride  of  the  Spensers,  whereby  they  wrought  daily  both  sersSpen 
great  dishonour  to  the  king,  and  hinderance  to  the  commonweal,  in 
such  wise  conspired  against  them,  that  gathering  their  power  together, 
they  made  a  request  to  the  king,  that  he  should  remove  the  Spensers 
from  his  person.    For  this  there  was  a  parliament  called  at  London,  gjjjF 
and  the  barons  came  together  with  a  great  company ;  at  which  narlia-  a.d'. 
ment  both  the  Spensers  were  banished  the  land  for  the  term  of  their  1321,1 
lives,  and  they  took  shipping  at  Dover,  and  so  voided  the  land.  But 
not  long  after,  the  king  (contrary  to  the  ordinance  made  in  the 
parliament)  sent  for  the  Spensers  again,  and  set  them  in  high 
authority  ;  and  they  ruled  all  things  after  their  sensual  appetites, 
nothing  regarding  justice  or  the  commonwealth.    The  barons,  there- 
fore, intending  again  to  reform  this  mischief,  assembled  their  powers ; 
but  the  king  (making  such  hasty  speed,  and  gathering  his  people  so 
soon)  was  stronger  than  they,  and  pursued  them  so  in  divers  places,  that 
the  barons,  not  fully  joined  together  (some  flying,  and  some  departing 
to  the  king,  some  slain  by  the  way),  in  the  end  were  chased  so  eagerly, 
that  in  short  space  the  aforesaid  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  was  taken,  a.d.  1322. 
and  put  to  death  with  the  rest  of  the  nobility,  to  the  number  of  two  J^jjg; 
and  twenty  of  the  greatest  men,  and  chiefest  captains  of  this  realm ;  greatest 
of  whom  only  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,1  for  the  nobility  of  his  onhey 
blood,  was  beheaded,  all  the  other  lords  and  barons  being  hanged,  [^atphut 
drawn,  and  quartered,  &c.    This  bloody  unmercifulness  of  the  king  by  the 
toward  his  natural  subjects,  not  only  procured  to  him  great  dishonour  kmg" 

salutem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem.  Qualiter  denarii  beati  Petri,  qui  debentur  cameras 
nostrae,  colligantur  in  Anglia  et  in  quibus  episcopatibus  et  dioces.  debeantur,  ne  super  hoc  dubitari 
contingat,  et  praesentibus  fecimus  annotari,  sicut  in  registro  sedis  apostolus  continetur.  De 
Cantuar.  dioces  71.  18s.  sterlingorum.  De  London,  dioces.  16/.  10s.  De  Roffens.  dioces.  51.  12s. 
De  Norwicens.  dioces.  21/  10s.  De  Elienum.  51.  De  Lincoln.  42/.  De  Cistrens.  8/.  De  Winton. 
171.  Gs.  8d.  De  Exon.  91.  5s.  De  Wigorne.  10/  5.?.  De  Hereford.  61.  De  Bathon.  dioces.  12/.  5s. 
De  Sarisbur.  \7l.  De  Coventre.  10/.  5s.  De  Eborac.  11/.  10s.  Datum  apud  urhero  veterem.  10 
Kal.  Maii  Pontificatus  nostri  anno  secundo.  Sumraa,  30  '300]  marcae  et  dimidi." 
(1)  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  c  ime  of  Edmund,  younger  son  of  king  Henry  111. 
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Edward  within  the  realm,  but  also  turned  afterwards  to  his  much  greater 

  harm  and  hinderance,  in  his  foreign  wars  against  the  Scots ;  and, 

^.  D.   finally,  wrought  his  utter  confusion,  and  the  overthrow  of  his  seat 
1323.  royal,  as  in  the  sequel  of  his  end  appeared,  and  worthily. 
His  cruel     After  the  ruin  of  these  noble  personages,  the  king,  as  though  he 
rejoicing,        g0^en  a  great  conquest  (who  then  indeed  began  first  to  be  over- 
come and  conquered  himself,  when  he  so  oppressed  and  cut  off  the 
strength  and  sinews  of  his  chivalry),  began  to  triumph  not  a  little 
with  the  Spensers ;  and,  to  count  himself  sure  as  though  he  were  in 
heaven,  to  exercise  more  sharp  severity  upon  his  subjects,  trusting 
and  committing  all  to  the  counsel  only  of  the  aforesaid  Spensers.  inso- 
much that  both  the  queen  and  the  residue  of  the  nobles  could  little  be 
regarded ;  who,  as  they  grew  ever  in  more  contempt  with  the  king, 
so  they  increased  more  in  hatred  against  the  Spensers  ;  but  strength 
and  ability  lacked  to  work  their  will. 
a  d  1323.     The  next  year,  the  king  being  at  York,  after  he  had  made  Sir 
Hugh  Spenser  an  earl,  and  Sir  Robert  Baldock  (a  man  of  evil  fame) 
to  be  chancellor  of  England,  he  then  areared  a  mighty  host  against 
the  Scots  ;  but  for  lack  of  skilful  guiding,  expert  captains,  and  for  want 
The  king  specially  of  due  provision  of  victuals  necessary  for  such  an  army,  the 
edigain  great  multitude,  to  the  number  reckoned  of  a  hundred  thousand  (wan- 
iandCOt    Bering  through  Scotland,  from  whence  the  Scots  had  conveyed  all  their 
goods  and  cattle  into  mountains  and  marshes),  were  so  pinched  and 
starved  with  famine,  that  a  great  part  of  the  army  there  presently 
perished;  and  they  that  returned  home,  as  soon  as  they  tasted  of  meats, 
escaped  not.    The  king  neither  having  resistance  of  his  enemies, 
and  seeing  such  a  destruction  of  his  subjects,  was  forced,  without  any 
act  done,  to  retire.    But  in  his  retiring,  Sir  James  Douglas  and  the 
Scots  having  knowledge  thereof,  pursued  him  in  such  wise,  that  they 
slew  many  Englishmen,  and  had  well  near  taken  the  king  himself. 
After  this  distress,  the  king,  thus  beaten  and  wearied  with  the  Scots, 
would  fain  have  joined  in  truce  with  the  Scots  ;  but  because  they 
stood  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  he  standing  in  fear  thereof, 
desired  license  to  treat  with  them  of  peace,  notwithstanding  the 
said  excommunication :  which  license  being  obtained,  a  treaty  was 
appointed  by  commissioners  on  both  parts  at  Newcastle,  at  the  feast 
[May      of  St.  Nicholas  next  ensuing ;  and  so  truce  was  taken  for  thirteen 
a.d.      years.   Whereupon  this  is  to  be  noted  by  the  way,  gentle  reader,  not 
ufJ     unworthy  of  observation,  that  whereas  in  former  times,  and  especially 
Appendix.  m  those  of  the  late  king  Edward  I.,  so  long  as  the  Scots  were  under 
the  pope's  blessing,  and  we  in  displeasure  with  his  holiness  for 
dealing  with  them,  so  long  we  prevailed  mightily  against  them,  even 
to  the  utter  subversion  in  a  manner  of  their  whole  estate.    But  now 
so  soon  as  the  pope  took  our  part,  and  the  Scots  were  under  his 
curse  and  excommunication,  then  gat  they  greater  victories  against 
us  than  at  any  time  either  before  or  since  ;  insomuch  as  that  being 
before  not  able  to  defend  themselves  against  us,  they  now  pursued 
us  into  the  bowels  of  our  own  country. 

The  king  purposing  to  erect  a  house  of  friars  Augustine,  within 
the  town  of  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  first  prayed  the  pope's  license 
in  that  behalf 

Polydore  Virgil,  among  other  histories  of  our  English  nation 
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which  he  intermeddleth  with,  prosecuting  also  the  acts  and  life  of  Edwara 

this  present  king,  and  coming  to  write  of  the  queers  going  over  ! — 

into  France,  inferreth  much  variety  and  diversity  of  authors  and  AI)- 
story-writers  concerning  the  cause  thereof.     Otherwise,  he  giveth  • 
himself  no  true  certainty  of  that  matter,  neither  yet  toucheth  he  that  ^W018 
which  was  the  real  cause ;  by  reason  partly,  that  he  being  an  Italian  Italian, 
and  a  foreigner,  could  not  understand  our  English  tongue,  and  partly  out*!:™?- 
again,  being  but  one  man,  neither  could  he  alone  come  to  the  sight  gjj sto 
of  all  our  Latin  authors.    One  I  am  sure  came  not  to  his  perusing, 
an  old  ancient  Latin  history  fairly  written  in  parchment,  but  without 
name,  belonging  to  the  library  of  William  Gary,  citizen  of  London. 
In  that  story,  the  truth  of  this  matter,  without  any  ambiguity,  is 
fully  and  with  all  circumstances  expressed,  as  here  briefly  is  in- 
serted. 

The  king  of  England  had  been  divers  and  sunary  times  cited  up  A.D.1324. 
to  the  court  of  France,  to  do  homage  to  the  French  king,  for  the 
dukedom  of  Aquitaine,  and  other  lands  which  the  king  then  held  of 
France  ;  which  homage  because  the  king  of  England  refused  to 
tender,  the  French  king  began  to  enter  all  such  possessions  as  the 
king  then  did  hold  in  France :   whereupon  great  contention  and 
conflicts  there  were,  on  both  sides.     At  length,  in  this  year  now 
present,  a  parliament  was  called  at  London,  where,  after  much  alter- 
cation, at  last  it  was  determined,  that  certain  should  be  sent  over,  to 
wit,  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Norwich,  and  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, to  make  agreement  betwixt  the  two  kings ;  for  the  better  help 
and  fortification  of  which  agreement,  it  was  thought  good  afterwards, 
that  queen  Isabel,  sister  to  Charles,  then  the  French  king,  should  be 
sent  over.    Here  is  to  be  noted  first,  that  the  queen's  lands  and 
possessions  and  castles  a  little  before,  upon  the  breach  between  the 
French  king  and  the  king  of  England,  were  seized  into  the  king's 
hands,  and  the  queen  put  to  her  pension,  &c.     Thus  the  queen  The 
being  sent  over  with  a  few  to  attend  upon  her,  only  Sir  John  STher1"1* 
Cromwel,  baron,  and  four  knights,  took  their  passage  to  France  ;  by  g^*1™' 
whose  mediation  it  was  there  concluded,  that  the  king  of  England,  France, 
if  he  would  not  himself  come  to  do  his  homage,  should  give  to  his 
son  Edward  the  dukedom  of  Aquitaine  and  the  earldom  of  Pontigny:  Prince 
and  so  he  to  come  to  make  his  homage  to  the  king,  and  to  possess  made"1 
the  same.     This  being  in  France  concluded,  was  sent  over  by  ^uk®  °f 

1  ©  .  ,      .       '  .      ,  J  Aquitaine 

message  to  the  king  01  England,  with  the  king  s  letters  patent  and  eari 
adjoined  for  the  safe  conduct  of  him  or  of  his  son.    Upon  this,  tign?n" 
deliberation  was  taken  in  the  council  of  England;   but  the  two 
Spensers  fearing  to  take  the  seas  with  the  king,  or,  without  the  king, 
to  remain  behind,  for  fear  of  the  nobles,  so  appointed,  that  prince 
Edward,  the  king's  son,  was  sent,  which  happened  afterwards  to  their 
utter  desolation,  as  it  followed :  for  all  things  being  quieted  and 
ordered  according  to  the  agreement  in  France,  king  Edward  of 
England,  soon  after  Michaelmas,  sendeth  for  his  wife  and  his  son 
again  out  of  France.  But  she,  sending  home  most  part  of  her  family,  The 
refuseth  herself  to  return ;  for  what  cause  it  is  not  fully  certain,  andthe 
whether  for  indignation  that  her  possessions  and  lands  were  seized  to  Plince 

•  fusG  \  o  re*- 

the  king,  as  is  before  premised ;  or  whether  for  fear  and  hatred  of  the  turn  *nto 
Spensers,  as  is  likely ;  or  else  for  love  and  familiarity  of  Sir  Roger  Ensian<i- 
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Edward  Mortimer.    For  here  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  said  Sir  Roger  Mor- 

 !  timer,  with  divers  others  of  the  barons1  part,  who  had  broken  prison 

A.  D.  in  England,  were  fled  before  into  France,  and  now  resorted  unto  the 
13"5,  queen.     The  king  seeing  this,  giveth  forth  in  proclamation,  and 
limiteth  a  certain  day  to  the  queen  and  his  son  to  return  ;  or  else  to 
be  proclaimed  traitors  to  the  king  and  to  the  realm.  Notwithstanding, 
the  queen  persisting  in  her  purpose,  denieth  to  return,  unless  the 
other  nobles  who  were  fled  might  be  permitted  safely  also  to  return 
Proclaim-  with  her ;  whereupon  the  king  immediately  caused  them  both  to  be 
Snta1    proclaimed  traitors,  and  all  them  that  took  their  parts. 
England.      Here  then  began  great  hatred  between  king  and  king,  between  the 
king  and  the  queen,  much  preparation  of  war,  great  spoiling  on  the 
sea,  much  sending  between  the  pope  and  them ;  but  that  would  not 
The  king  serve.     Then  the  king,  by  the  counsel  of  the  Spensers,  sendeth 
prnfSy68  privily  to  procure  the  death  of  the  queen  and  of  his  son,  which 
oftheeath  snou^  De  wrought  by  the  execution  of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  the 
queen     queers  familiar ;  but  as  the  Lord  would,  that  imagination  was  pre- 
Sson.    vented  and  utterly  frustrated.  Albeit,  the  queen,  yet  notwithstanding 
(whether  misdoubting  what  corruption  of  money  might  do  in  the 
court  of  France  ;  or  whether  the  French  king,  being  threatened  by 
the  king  of  England  and  by  the  pope,  durst  not  detain  her),  removed 
from  thence,  and  was  received  with  Edward  her  son,  joyously  and 
A.D.1325.  honourably  in  the  court  or  country  of  the  earl  of  Heinault.  There. 
Edward        means  of  such  as  were  about  her,  a  marriage  was  concluded 
betrothed  between  the  said  Edward  her  son,  being  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years*, 
car/of    and  Philippa,  the  aforesaid  earl's  daughter.    When  this  was  noised 
suit"      m  England,  divers  men  of  honour  and  name  came  over  to  the  queen; 
daughter,  and,  soon  after,  the  earl  of  Heinault  prepared  a  crew  of  five  hundred 
men  of  arms  to  set  over  the  young  prince  with  his  mother  into 
England.  Of  this  the  fame  sprang  shortly  through  the  realm  ;  where- 
fore the  king  in  all  defensible  ways  made  provision  to  have  the  havens 
and  ports  of  his  land  surely  kept,  to  resist  the  landing  of  his  enemies. 
On  the  contrary  side,  the  queen,  with  no  less  preparation,  provideth 
all  things  to  her  expedition  necessary  ;  who,  when  she  saw  her  time, 
speeding  herself  to  the  sea-coast  with  prince  Edward  her  son,  lord 
Edmund  earl  of  Kent  the  king's  brother,  Sir  Roger  Mortimer,  the 
lord  Wygmore,  and  other  exiles  of  England,  accompanied  also  by 
the  aforesaid  Heinaulders,  of  whom  Sir  John  of  Heinault,  the  earl's 
brother,  was  captain,  having  with  her  of  Englishmen  and  strangers 
the  number  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  soldiers ; 
she  took  shipping  in  those  parts,  and  had  the  wind  so  favourable,  that 
The      they  landed  in  England  at  a  port  called  Orwel,  beside  Harwich  in 
turning?"  Suffolk,  in  the  dominion  of  the  earl  marshal,  in  the  month  of 
i^Eng-  Sqrtember  ;  to  whom,  after  her  landing,  resorted  earl  marshal  the 
land.      earl  of  Leicester,  with  other  barons,  knights,  and  bishops  also ; 
namely  of  Lincoln,  Hereford,  Durham,  and  Ely.    The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  though  he  came  not  himself,  yet  sent  his  aid  and  money. 
a.d.1326.  Thus  the  queen,  well  furnished  with  plenty  both  of  men  and  victuals, 
The  king  se^e^n  forward  toward  London  ;  so  that  the  further  she  came,  the 
destitute  more  her  number  daily  increased,  and  the  king's  power  contrarily 
andsoi-   decreased ;  insomuch  that,  as  mine  author  affirmeth,  not  one  almost  in 
diers-     all  the  realm  could  be  hired  with  any  wages  to  fight  on  the  king's  behalf 
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These  things  premised,  I  proceed  further  to  prove  that  a  person  ecclesias-  French 

tical,  who  hath  jurisdiction  spiritual,  may  also  have  temporal  jurisdiction  ;  and  IIlstor</- 

that  the  jurisdiction  temporal  may  be  in  an  ecclesiastical  person,  I  will  prove  ^ 

by  the  Scriptures  :  and  first  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  evident  probation  1329], 
whereof,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  God,  after  the  creation  of  the  world  and 


man,  even  unto  Noah's  time,  would  govern  the  world  himself,  as  king,  by  the  Proofs  out 
ministry  of  angels  ;8  by  reason  whereof  he  gs:ve  and  pronounced  sentence  him-  Testa-°Id 
self  against  Cain.  [Gen.  iv.]    Noah  also,  who  offered  burnt-ofFerings  unto  the  ment. 
Lord,  and  built  an  altar  [Gen.  viii.],  which  thing  appertained  only  unto  the 
priests,  had  the  government  and  rule  of  all  things,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal, 
which  were  in  the  ark.9     Melchisedec  likewise,  who  was  the  priest  of  the  most  Me'chi- 
high  God,  and  also  king  of  Salem  [Gen.  xiv.],  had  both  the  jurisdictions  in  his  j^ckin 
own  hands.10    For  that  master  of  history  declareth  :  That  all  the  first-begotten  and 
of  Noah,  even  unto  Aaron's  time,  were  priests ;  who  at  meals  and  offerings  j^riest'th 
blessed  the  people,  and  who  only  had  the    'jus  primogenituras,'  whereby  pope  may 
the  regiment  of  others  was  due  unto  them.    Moses,  in  like  manner,  of  whom  have  both 
it  is  said  in  the  Psalm,  "  Moses  and  Aaron,  among  his  priests,"  consecrated  {^ssdic" 
Aaron  and  his  children  to  be  priests ;  which  Aaron  did  judge  the  whole  people 
in  temporal  matters,  yea,  and  that  in  causes  of  inheritance  and  real  property, 
as  appeareth  in  Numbers  [chap,  xxvii.],  and  many  other  places.    To  the  same 
purpose  serveth  that  passage  [Deut.  xvii.],  where  it  is  said,  "  If  a  matter  be  too 
hard  for  thee  in  judgment  betwixt  blood  and  blood,  betwixt  plea  and  plea, 
betwixt  plague  and  plague,  then  shalt  thou  rise  and  go  up  to  that  place  that  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen,  and  shalt  come  to  the  priests,  the  Levites,  and  to 
the  judge  then  being,  and  shalt  ask,  Who  shall  show  unto  us  the  truth  of  the 
judgment?  and  shalt  follow  their  sentence.    And  if  any  man  presumptuously 
shall  refuse  to  obey  the  priest's  commandments  and  the  decree  of  the  judge,  the 
same  shall  die."    Behold,  how  manifestly  it  doth  appear,  how  not  only  the  judg- 
ment appertaineth  to  a  priest,  between  plague  and  plague,  concerning  the 
circumstances  and  irregularity  of  the  law,  but  also  betwixt  blood  and  blood  in 
matters  criminal,  yea,  and  betwixt  plea  and  plea  in  civil  matters  ;  which  thing 
doth  appear  to  be  in  many  judges  out  of  the  book  of  Judges.    For  Samuel,  Samuel  a 
who  was  both  a  prophet  and  priest,  was  appointed  judge  for  a  long  time  over  Judge  in 
the  people  in  matters  temporal.    And  when  the  people  desired  a  king,  the  Lord  matters' 
was  highly  offended  with  them,  and  said  unto  Samuel,  "  They  have  not  refused  Ergo,  the 
thee  but  me,  that  I  should  not  be  king  over  them."    Furthermore,  as  long  as  havebrfb 
kings  among  the  people  of  God  used  the  advice  and  counsel  of  priests  and  jurisdic- 
bishops,  it  was  well  with  them  and  their  kingdom ;  but  when  they  forsook  and  tions- 
left  the  counsel  of  bishops  and  priests,  then  was  their  kingdom  divided;  and 
finally  they  were  brought  into  captivity,  in  which  captivity  the  people  were 
altogether  governed  and  ruled  by  the  priests  and  prophets,  as  by  Esdras  and 
Nehemiah.   And,  last  of  all,  by  the  means  of  the  Maccabees,  the  kingdom  and 
government  were  devolved  and  brought  into  the  priests'  hands,  who  were  the 
kings  and  captains  over  the  people,  and  had  the  government  as  well  of  spiritual 
matters  as  of  temporal ;  as  is  read  in  Maccabees,  of  Mattathias  and  his  sons, 
namely,  of  Judas  Machaby,  Jonathan,  Simon,  and  John  the  son  of  Simon, 
who,  in  all  spiritual  and  temporal  matters,  were  governors  over  the  people  of 
God.  [1  Mac.  ii.]   Moreover,  Jeremy,  who  was  one  of  the  priests,  declareth  after 
this  manner  [chap,  i.]  :  "  I  have  set  thee  over  the  people  and  kingdoms,  that 
thou  mayest  root  out,  break,  destroy,  and  make  waste,  and  that  thou  mayest 
build  up  and  plant."    Besides  this,  in  the  time  of  judge  Eliah,  a  priest  in  like 
manner  had  the  judgment  of  temporal  matters.    And  so  much  concerning  the 
proof  hereof,  out  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Secondly,  I  prove  my  former  proposition  by  authorities  taken  out  of  the 

(8)  "  God,  after  the  creation  of  the -world,"  &c,  "even  unto  Noah's  time,"  &c.  Answer  :  If  God 
unto  Noah's  time  governing  the  world  as  king,  gave  sentence  himself  against  Cain,  as  we  say,  how 
then  did  he  that  by  the  ministry  of  angels?  If  he  did  it  by  the  angels  his  ministers,  whether  is 
more  like  then  that  it  make  for  the  pope,  or  rather  for  kings  and  prinoes,  whom  the  Scripture 

thrice  in  one  chapter  calleth  the  ministers  of  God,  to  execute  punishment  on  him  that  doth  evil.  -Voih  a 
[Rom.  xiii.]  \V;lst  a 

(9)  "  Noah  also  who  offered,"  &c.    Answer :  If  offering  of  burnt  sacrifices  to  God  do  make  a 
priest,  then  was  Cain  also,  and  Abel,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  all  the  patriarchs,  priests.    If  he  had  k0tb 
both  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  those  that  were  in  his  ark,  I  marvel  why  he  did  not  jUri«dic- 
curse  ihen  the  disobedient  crow  that  returned  not  to  him  again  tions  in* 

ylO)  *•  Melchisedec  likewise,"  &c.  Answer  :  Melchisedec  properly  did  Dear  a  figure  of  Christ,  both  *jle  ,  rt 
king  and  priest,  and  of  nonf  other.  -    -  - 
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French  New  Testament.  For  Christ  had  not  only  both  the  powers,  by  divine  nature, 
Bistory.  whereby  he  created  all  things  out  of  nothing,  and  by  consequence  was  God  over 
^  all,  but  also  by  his  humanity  had  both  powers ;  for  he  was  the  priest  aftei 
1 329*    ^e  orc^er  °f  Melchisedec,  as  it  is  said  in  the  Psalms,  and  also  is  alleged  to  the 

 Hebrews,  who  had  both  on  his  vesture  and  on  thigh  written,  "  King  of  kings,  and 

of  theS°Ut  ^ord  °f  l°r(ls."  [Rev.  xix.]    By  this  vestment  or  thigh  was  meant  his  humanity, 
NewTes-  which  was  joined  to  his  divinity,  as  the  garment  is  to  him  that  weareth  it.  He 
tament.    said  of  himself  [Matt,  xxviii.],  "  Unto  me  is  given  all  power,  both  in  heaven 
byTis     an^  *n  eartn-"u  As  also  saith  the  apostle  [Heb.  i.],  "  Whom  he  made  and  con- 
human    stituted  heir  of  all  universal  things."    And  again  [Heb.  ii.],  "  He  hath  made 
hadboth  ^nn  no^  mucn  m^eri°r  *°  the  angels.    He  hath  crowned  him  with  glory  and 
powers,    honour,  and  hath  set  him  above  the  works  of  his  hands :  thou  hast  put  all  things 
in  subjection  under  his  feet,  sheep  and  oxen,  and  all  the  whole  cattle  of  the 
field."   When  therefore  it  is  said,  "  He  made  all  things  subject  unto  him  ;"  he 
excludeth  nothing,  as  the  apostle  there  saith.    Whereby  it  is  apparent,  that  as 
concerning  his  human  nature,  in  the  which  he  was  made  less  than  the  angels, 
all  things  were  subject  to  him.    Also  this  appeareth  in  Philippians  [chap,  ii.]  : 
"  He  humbled  himself,  wherefore  God  exalted  him;"  and  it  followeth,  "  That 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  should  every  knee  bow,  both  of  things  in  heaven,  and  of 
things  in  earth,  and  of  things  under  the  earth."    Behold  here,  that  in  that 
nature  in  which  he  did  humble  himself,  he  was  exalted,  "  because  every  knee 
should  bow  down  to  him."    This  in  like  manner  hath  St.  Peter,  in  Acts  x#) 
where  he  saith,  "  he  was  constituted  of  God,  the  judge  of  the  quick  and  the 
dead."    And  he  speaketh  of  the  nature  which  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  as 
the  whole  Scripture  proveth.    And  likewise  St.  Peter  had  this  power  given 
him,  whom  Christ  constituted  and  made  his  vicar  ;12  who  also  condemned  by 
sentence  judicially  Ananias  and  Sapphira,13  for  lying  and  stealing.    [Acts  v.] 
Paul  also  condemned  a  fornicator  convicted.14    [1  Cor.  v.]    And  that  Christ 
would  have  the  correction  and  judgment  of  sush  matters  to  appertain  to  his 
church,  a  text  in  Matthew  xviii.  expressly  declareth,  where  it  is  said,  "  If 
thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  him  and 
thee  :  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  hast  won  thy  brother ;  but  if  he  heareth  not,  then 
take  with  thee  one  or  two,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  all  things 
may  be  established:  if  he  hear  not  then,  tell  it  unto  the  congregation  :  if  he 
hear  not  the  congregation,  take  him  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican.  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever  you  bind  on  earth,  the  same  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  you  loose  on  earth,  the  same  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." 
Behold,  how  expressly  it  is  commanded,  that  whensoever  in  any  matter  one 
ofFendeth  the  other,  he  being  first  charitably  admonished,  the  matter  must  be 
published  and  referred  to  the  order  of  the  church  and  congregation.15    But  if 
the  offender  do  not  obey  and  hear  the  admonition,  he  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
heathen  and  a  publican,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  like  one  that  is  ex- 
communicated by  the  church,  so  that  he  may  have  no  communion  or 
participation  with  it.     And  that  this  was  the  intention  of  Christ,  this 
seemeth  much  to  prove,  where,  in  giving  the  reason  hereof,  he  imme- 
diately addeth,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever,"  &c.  (where  note  this 
term  distributive,  "  whatsoever,"  equivalent  to  ;'  all  things.")  Wherefore, 
as  the  apostle  argued  in  Hebrews  ii.,  that  if  he  ordained  all  things  to  be 
subject  unto  him,  he  left  nothing  unsubjected ; 16  even  so  I  may  argue:  If 
all  things  that  the  church  doth  loose,  be  loosed,  and  every  thing  that  the 

(11)  "Unto  me  is  given,"  &c.  Answer:  That  Christ  hath  all  power  given  him,  no  man  doubteth; 
but  yet  the  same  Christ  saith,  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world;  neither  would  he  be  made  a 
king  in  this  world,  8zc.    "  Non  eripit  mortalia,  qui  regno  dat  caelestia,"  &c. 

(12)  "Whom  Christ,  &c.  made  his  vicar,  &c."  Answer:  Here  in  one  line  be  two  lies.  For 
Peter  had  not  the  very  same  power  in  heaven  and  earth  as  Christ  had,  neither  was  he  the  vicar  of 

(13)  As  the  offence  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  was  not  temporal  but  spiritual;  so  did  Peter  kill 
them  not  judicially,  that  is,  as  a  temporal  judge ;  but  spiritually,  that  is,  by  the  power  of  the  Sp:rit, 
which  Spirit  wrought  by  him,  not  as  by  a  judge,  but  as  a  minister.  And  although  tl  is  act  of  Peter 
was  extraordinary  for  a  singular  example ;  yet,  let  any  prelate  with  the  like  power  of  Spirit  so  do, 
and  none  will  blame  him. 

(14)  And  so  likewise  the  condemnation  of  Paul  against  the  Corinthian,  was  only  spiritual  and 
not  temporal. 

(15)  "  Must  be  referred  to  the  order,"  &c.  Christ  would  have  these  causes  to  be  referred  to  the 
hearing  of  the  church,  for  spiritual  admonition,  but  not  for  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  prelates. 

(16)  All  things  that  the  true  church  doth  truly  bind  are  bound,  I  grant :  but  first  let  the  pope 
prove  his  church  to  be  the  true  church,  and  himself  to  be  the  universal  head  thereof,  and  th  en  let 
him  claim  the  keys. 
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church  bindeth,  is  bound  ;  there  is  nothing  that  the  church  may  not  loose  and  French 
bind.    Or  by  logic,  thus  I  may  reason  :  there  is  nothing  bound  by  the  church,  Hutorv- 
that  is  not  bound  in  heaven  ;  which  argument  is  good  by  a  certain  rule  of  logic,    ^  q 
which  saith,  that  contraries,  if  a  negative  be  put  after  the  one,  become  equivalent;  j 

thus,  'every  thing'  and  '  nothing,'  '  whatsoever  thing'  and  '  no  manner  of  thing,'  —  '— 

be  contrary  one  to  the  other ;  and  yet  '  nothing  not,'  is  the  same  as  '  every  thing.' 
Secondly,  I  do  prove  it  out  of  another  text  of  Luke  [chap,  xxii.],  which  place 
he  alleged  to  make  for  his  purpose  ;  but  I  will  strike  him  with  his  own  weapon ; 
for  where  he  said,  That  by  the  two  swords  the  two  powers,  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual, were  to  be  understood;17  it  was  so  indeed:  but  to  whose  hands  would  he, 
I  pray  you,  have  these  two  swords  committed  ?  Truly  to  the  hands  of  Peter 
and  the  other  apostles,  &c.  But  the  holy  father  the  pope  succeeded  Peter  and 
the  other  apostles,  the  bishops,  disciples,  curates,  parsons,  as  in  the  Gloss  appear- 
eth  [Luke  x.],  whence  I  argue  thus :  that  by  the  two  swords,  the  two  powers 
are  meant ;  but  Christ  willed  those  two  swords  to  be  put  into  the  church's 
hands  :  ergo,  likewise  the  two  powers.  But  you  may  reply  and  say,  that  Christ 
did  reprehend  Peter  because  he  struck  with  a  temporal  sword  and  cut  off  an 
ear,  saying  unto  him,  "  Put  up  thy  sword,"  &c.18  Which  reason  is  of  no  force  j 
for  Christ  did  not  will  Peter  to  cast  away  the  sword  quite  from  him,  but  to  put 
it  into  the  scabbard  and  to  keep  it,  giving  to  understand  thereby,  that  such 
power,  although  it  be  in  the  church's  hands,  yet  the  execution  thereof  (as  ap- 
pertaineth  to  bloodshedding  in  the  new  law),  he  would  have  to  appertain  to  the 
secular  judge :  yet,  perhaps,  according  to  the  discretion  and  will  of  the  clergy. 

Thirdly,  I  prove  this  by  the  intent  of  St.  Paul  [1  Cor.  vi.],  where  he  saith, 
that  "  they  which  have  secular  business,  and  contend  one  against  another, 
ought  to  be  judged  by  the  saints."  And  that  they  should  judge  therein,  he 
made  this  argument:  "  Know  you  not  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world?"19 
And  if  the  world  be  judged  by  you,  are  ye  not  good  enough  to  judge  small 
trifles  ?  As  though  he  would  say,  Do  ye  not  know  how  that  ye  shall  judge  the 
angels?  How  much  more  then  may  you  judge  things  secular?  And  it  follow- 
eth;  "  If  you  have  judgment  of  secular  and  worldly  matters,  take  them  who 
are  despised  in  the  church  and  congregations,  and  make  them  judges."  Neither 
doth  it  make  any  thing  against  it,  because  the  apostle  in  the  same  place  infer- 
reth,  "  I  say  it  to  your  shame;"  for  that  is  to  be  referred  to  those,  where  he 
saith,  "  Appoint  those  which  are  despised."  Wherefore  the  apostle  speaketh 
ironically  in  this  matter,  as  meaning  thus :  Sooner  and  the  rather  you  ought  to 
run  to  the  judgment  of  the  despised  who  be  in  the  church,  than  to  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  be  out  of  the  church  :  ergo,  the  rather  to  resort  to  the 
judgment  of  the  wise,  who  remain  in  the  church  and  congregation.  Wherefore 
the  apostle  by  and  by  added,  when  he  said,  "  I  speak  to  your  shame :  what, 
not  one  wise  man  amongst  you  that  can  judge  between  brother  and  brother  ?" 
Meaning  thereby,  that  there  were  some.  By  these,  therefore,  and  many  other 
like  reasons,  which  for  brevity  I  omit,  it  appeareth  that  both  the  powers  may 
be  in  an  ecclesiastical  man's  hand:  and  that  an  ecclesiastical  man  is  'capax,' 
both  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Nor  is  it  any  matter  if  it  be 
objected,  that  Peter,  and  other  apostles,  and  Christ  himself,  used  little  this  tem- 
poral power :  for  in  them  there  was  not  the  like  reason,20  as  now  there  is  in  us, 
as  is  proved  in  the  12  Quasst.  1.  cap.,  and  in  many  other  places  of  the  law.21 
The  apostles  at  first  took  no  receipt  of  lands  and  possessions,  but  the  price  only 
thereof;22  which  now  the  church,  with  very  good  reason,  doth  receive,  and  that 
to  the  great  merit  both  of  the  giver  and  offerer,  as  it  appeareth  in  Constantine 
and  others  ;  in  the  which  aforesaid  chapter  the  reason  of  diversity  is  well  proved, 
for  that  the  apostles  did  foresee,  that  the  church  should  be  among  Gentiles,  and 
not  be  only  in  Judea,  &c.  And  further,  at  the  beginning,  Christ  and  his  apostles 

(17)  The  two  swords  do  as  much  signify  the  two  regiments,  as  do  the  two  fishes  wherewith  Christ 
did  feed  four  thousand  persons. 

(18)  Christ  bade  Peter  put  up  his  sword,  and  not  cast  it  away:  Ergo,  the  church  may  have 
the  temporal  sword.    Answer:  God  give  you  good  morrow,  I  have  brought  you  a  capon. 

(19)  "Know  ye  not  that  the  saints,"  &c.  Answer:  St.  Paul  here  willing  the  Corinthians  to  plead 
their  matters,  not  before  the  heathen,  but  before  the  saints,  meaneth  the  faithful  of  the  congrega- 
tion, not  only  prelates. 

(20)  "In  them  there  was  not  the  like  reason,"  &c.    Answer:  I  grant  that  Christ  and  true 
Christians  is  one  thing;  antichrist  and  his  church  is  another  thing. 

(21)  Decreti  Pars  ii.  Causa  xii.  quaest.  i.  cap.  15.    "  Futuram." 

(22)  As  ye  say,  the  apostles  had  no  leisure  to  take  lands  and  possessions  for  preaching,  but  nov 
for  lordly  loitering  you  have  leisure  enough. 

s  s  2 
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French  were  wholly  intent  on  our  salvation,  and  on  conversation  and  teaching,  and  little 
Hist<>ry.  stood  on  the  exercise  of  any  jurisdiction  whatever,  having  regard  to  that  which 
^  jy    is  written  in  1  Corinthians,  chap,  vi.,  "  All  things  are  lawful  unto  me  ;  but 
I399'    a^  tmngs  are  n°t  expedient;"  and  also  to  that  we  read  in  Ecclesiastes,  [chap. 
— ..T— !_  iii.]  "  To  every  thing  there  is  a  time."    But  now,  through  the  grace  of  God, 
the  whole  people  of  the  realm  of  France  have  submitted  themselves  to  the 
christian  faith  ;  worthily  therefore  the  church  is  occupied  about  administering 
justice,  and  punishing  vice ;  for  "  peace  shall  be  the  work  of  justice,"  Isaiah 
xxxii. ;  for  in  these  judgments  this  only  is  aimed  at,  that  the  life  of  man  be 
reformed.    Thus  you  see  how  this  our  conclusion  somewhat  resteth  on  the  law 
of  God. 

Probation  Now  will  I  prove  it  by  natural  law  and  reason  :  and  first  after  this  manner ; 
law  and^  ^e  seemeth  most  fit  to  play  a  judge's  part,  who  is  nearest  to  God ; 23  for  pro- 
reason.  Pei*ly  God  is  the  ruler  and  director  of  all  judgments,  wbo  saith  [Prov.  viii.]  "  By 
me  law-makers  decree  just  things:"  but  ecclesiastical  persons  are  nearest  to 
God,  for  that  they  be  elected  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto  God,  whereof  it  is 
said,  1  Pet.  ii.,  "  Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation, 
and  a  peculiar  people,  that  ye  should  show  forth  the  virtues  of  him  that  called 
you,"  &c.24  Ergo,  It  is  most  fitting  that  the  church  should  sit  in  judgment  on 
temporal  causes.  Moreover,  secondly,  none  doubteth,  but  that  the  cognizance  of 
sin  belongeth  to  ecclesiastical  persons ;  wherefore  since  such  causes  be  not  with- 
out sin  of  the  one  party,  it  is  evident  that  the  church  may  have  cognizance 
thereof.  Also,  whoever  hath  power  to  judge  of  the  end,  hath  also  power  to  judge 
of  things  ordained  to  the  end ;  for  the  consideration  of  the  things  ordained  to 
the  end,  riseth  of  the  end.  Since  therefore  the  body  is  ordained  for  the  soul, 
and  temporal  things  for  spiritual,  as  their  end ;  the  church  which  doth  judge  of 
spiritual  things,  may  well  judge  of  temporal  things  also.  All  which  is  sufficiently 
proved  in  the  Extra  De  Judiciis,  cap.  "  Novit."  It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  accessary  followeth  the  nature  of  the  principal ;  which  appeareth  suffici- 
ently by  example.  Forasmuch,  therefore,  as  these  two  jurisdictions  be  compared 
to  two  luminaries,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  whole  brightness 
of  the  moon,  both  formally  and  virtually,  is  from  the  sun  and  in  the  sun,  and  not 
the  brightness  of  the  sun  from  the  moon  or  in  the  moon ;  it  is  plain  that  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  which  is  compared  to  the  sun,  hath  in  it,  both  formally 
and  virtually,  the  jurisdiction  temporal,  which  is  compared  to  the  brightness  of 
the  moon,  and  not  contrary.  Many  other  reasons  might  be  adduced ;  but  I 
omit  them  for  brevity'  sake. 
Probation  Thirdly,  1  prove  it  by  the  civil  law,  wherein  it  is  said,  "  If  a  secular  judge  be 
law0™*1  susPected,  let  the  bishop  of  the  city  be  joined  unto  him;  but  if  he  be  negligent, 
then  let  the  whole  judgment  be  referred  to  the  bishop."  (Auth.  Collatio  vi.  tit.  xv. 
"  UtdifTerentes."c.  "Sitamen.")  In  like  manner  Theodosius  the  emperor  enacted 
a  law,  that  "  whosoever  commenced  a  suit  in  any  kind  of  matter,  whether 
at  the  beginning  thereof,  or  in  the  course  of  the  suit,  or  when  the  matter  comefh 
towards  a  conclusion  and  even  to  sentence  ;  if  the  plaintiff  choose  the  court  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  holy  see,  there  without  any  doubt,  though  the  defendant 
resist,  must  the  cause  be  argued  and  determined  by  the  bishops."  Which  law 
afterwards  Charlemagne,  who  was  king  of  France,  confirmed  in  these  words, 
"  We  will  and  command,  that  all,  as  well  Romans  as  Frenchmen  and  others, 
who  are  either  by  law  or  custom  subjected  under  our  dominion,  be  hence- 
forth bound  and  charged  to  keep  this  for  a  perpetual  law ;  4  That  whosoever 
commenced  a  suit,'  &c.  as  is  above  mentioned  (Causa  xi.  quaest.  i.  cap.  35. 
"Quicunque  litem,"  et  capp.  36,  37).  But  you  will  say  perhaps,  that  that 
law  is  abrogated,  as  the  gloss  seemeth  there  to  imply.  But  all  will  not  serve ; 
for  although  that  law  is  not  introduced  into  the  Corpus  Juris,  yet  for  all  that 

(23)  "  He  seemeth  most  fit  to  play  a  good  judge's  part  who  followeth  nearest  to  God."  Ecclesiasti 
cal  persons  follow  next  God.  Ergo,  Prelates  of  the  clergy  are  most  meet  to  bear  temporal  rule.— 
Answer :  If  God  here  be  taken  for  that  god,  which  is  called  the  belly,  I  grant  they  seem  to  follow 
nearer.  But  if  it  be  taken  for  the  true  God,  not  I,  but  their  own  fruits,  life,  and  doctrine  shall 
decide;  and  Isaiah  also  would  deny  their  minor,  and  say,  that  this  people  draweth  near  to  me  with 
their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me. 

(24)  "  You  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  &c. — Answer :  This  place  of  Peter  was 
•written  not  only  to  persons  ecclesiastical,  but  to  the  whole  congregation  of  the  saints  dispersed,  as 
the  words  following  may  declare:  "  Qui  eratis  quondam  non  populus,"  &c. 
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it  is  not  abrogated.    Nay,  it  is  an  honourable  privilege  granted  to  the  whole  French 
universal  church,  which  the  emperor  cannot  take  away,  no  more  than  any  other  History. 
liberty  of  the  church,  according  to  the  decree,  "Ego  Ludovicus."    Also  this   A  ^ 
privilege  is  confirmed  by  the  canon  law  (Extra  De  judiciis,  e.  "  Novit.").  1329 

Moreover  it  seemeth  to  be  confirmed  by  the  civil  law  (Codex,  "  De  Sacro-   1_ 

Sanctis  Ecclesiis,"  cap.  "  Privilegia "),  although  it  be  not  there  expressly,  but 
generally  named ;  and  so  it  is  clear  by  the  civil  law,  that  such  jurisdiction  doth 
pertain  to  ecclesiastical  persons.    By  the  canon  law  in  like  manner,  in  places  Probation 
infinite  (Distinct.  22,  cap.  "  Omnes  patriarchs ;"  Causa  ii.  quaest.  5,  "  Si  quia«^rcanon 
Presbyter  ;"  Causa  xi.  quaest.  1.  "  Relatum;" Distinct.  95,  cap.  "  Ecce."  Extra  De 
Judiciis,  c.  "  Novit."  De  competenti  foro,  cap.  "  Licet ;"  et  multis  aliis). 

Yea  and  further,  the  canon  law  so  far  proceedeth,  that  whosoever  goeth  about  Probation 
to  interrupt  or  hinder  any,  having  such  jurisdiction  by  custom  only,  incurreth  J^us" 
sentence  ipsofactoof  excommunication  (Sexti,  tit. xxiii.  de  immunitate  Eccles.  cap. 
"  Quoniam  ui  intelleximus").  Which  is  most  plain  with  regard  to  notorious  and 
approved  custom,  time  out  of  mind,  in  the  days  of  the  good  and  christian  princes, 
where  to  violate  such  custom,  it  is  plain  sacrilege.  (2  Quaest.  1  Tit.  i.  &c.  2.)  For 
by  the  law,  custom  winneth  and  gaineth  jurisdiction,  especially  to  him  that 
is  'capax'  thereof:  yea  and  further,  custom,  time  out  of  mind,  is  amongst  all 
persons  reckoned  in  lieu  of  statute  law.  Now,  seeing  the  church  of  Franee  hath 
been  used,  with  the  temporalty,  to  take  cognizance  both  in  actions  personal  and 
real  touching  the  church,  it  is  plain,  that  such  custom  winneth  jurisdiction  to  it. 
Ergo,  8fc.  But  the  lord  Peter  avouched,  that  the  custom  could  not  prevail  in  this 
case,  because  here  lacked  true  dealing.  Besides,  the  said  right  is  called  impre- 
scriptible, for  that  it  is  'jus  fisci."  But  this  maketh  nothing  against  us;  for  the 
church  of  France  rather  challengeth  this  right  by  custom  than  by  prescription ; 
which  custom  seemeth  rather  to  be  brought  in  by  the  free  will  and  election  of 
the  people,  frequenting  more  the  ecclesiastical  consistories  than  the  secular 
courts.  Besides,  this  custom  is  the  stronger,  in  that  it  hath  obtained  in  spite  of 
judgment  to  the  contrary  (judicium  contradictorium) ;  for  oftentimes,  when 
the  prelates  had  given  their  sentence,  though  the  barons  were  not  consenting 
thereto,  yet  this  custom,  I  say,  of  the  church  hath  been  confirmed  by 
the  kings  of  France,  your  predecessors,  and  so  peaceably  obtained  by  the 
church. 

And  yet  may  the  church  challenge  this  by  prescription,  for  that  there  are  probation 
but  three  things  which  are  required  in  prescription ;  that  is  to  say,  title,  true  by  pre- 
dealing,  and  continuance  of  time.    But  it  is  certain  that  the  church  ever  had  a  scriPtion- 
good  title,  as  for  instance  the  privilege  granted  by  Theodosius  the  emperor,  and  J^gs 
confirmed  by  Charlemagne,  who  gave  in  commandment  tc  keep  the  same  in-  pertain- 
violably.    It  hath  title  also  by  divine,  natural,  and  human  law,  as  is  before  in£T.t0Pre- 
alleged.    Wherefore  it  must  needs  have  true  dealing,  when  so  many  great  LTitufus. 
and  clear  titles  are  known  to  concur  thereunto.    Also  there  concurreth  such  2.  Bona 
continuance  of  time,  that  even  against  '  jus  fisci '  it  is  prescriptible :  for  it  hath  ^Tem 
not  only  continued  for  the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  but  also  more  than  six  porum " 
hundred  years  last  past.    Neither  is  it  true,  that  this  right  is  inprescriptible,  c?ntinua- 
especially  by  the  church,  which,  so  far  as  appertaineth  to  spirituals,  is  not  subject t10' 
to  the  king,  but  is  much  more  noble ;  even  as  the  sun  is  more  noble  than  the  The 
moon,  gold  than  lead,  and  heaven  than  the  earth.    But  it  is  certain  that  an  church 
equal  or  greater  may  prescribe  right  against  his  equal  or  inferior;  as  one  king  "ottBubjL 
may  do  to  another.    Wherefore  it  appeareth  that  the  church  may  prescribe  king? 1  6 
this,  although  it  were  'jus  fisci,'  as  indeed  it  is  not. 

Finally,  This  is  proved  by  privilege  granted  by  Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  Probation 
as  before  stated,  and  by  St.  Louis,  and  by  Philip  your  uncle,  and  by  Louis  and  by  PrivJ 
Philip  your  kinsmen,  kings  of  France,  which  privileges  we  have  here  ready  lege' 
to  show.    But  perhaps  you  will  say,  that  it  cannot  be,  that  the  church  hath:tion.C~ 
this  jurisdiction  both  by  law,  custom,  and  privilege,  seeing  these  three  cannot 
well  stand  together;  for  if  the  church  have  it  by  one  of  these,  it  should 
follow  that  the  church  lacketh  it  by  another.    To  this  it  may  be  replied  in  two  Answer, 
ways ;  first,  that  privilege  may  be  twofold,  either  as  bringing  in  a  new  right, 
and  thus  it  cannot  be  reconciled ;  or,  as  confirmative  and  declarative  of  an  old 
right;  and  this  may  well  agree;  which  distinction  may  also  take  place  in 
custom.    Wherefore  it  may  thus  be  answered,  that  although  this  jurisdiction  is 
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ennoble 

the 

realm. 


French    due  ui>to  the  church  by  law,  it  appertaineth  also  unto  the  same  by  privilege 
History.  an(j  custornj  but  yet  not  by  such  kind  of  custom  and  privilege  which  inducet'h  a 
j± D     new  right  :-but  which  declareth  and  confirmeth  the  old.    And  if  any  will  reply, 
13W    demanding  wherefore  the  church  of  France  should  more  challenge  this,  than  any 

 1-1-  other  churches  in  other  realms,  which  have  no  such  prerogative ;  I  can  soon 

French  answer  them.  If  the  kings  of  France  (whom  God  with  singular  grace,  honour 
biessed°re  anc*  privilege,  far  above  all  other  princes,  hath  blessed  and  endued  for  three 
than  special  causes,  to  wit,  for  their  great  faith  and  devotion  unto  God,  for  then 
m'three  ^onour  an^  reverence  to  the  church,  and  for  their  good  justice  showed  unto  the 
things.  people)  have  granted  to  the  church  special  liberties,  or  have  permitted  those 
1.  Faith  which  before  were  granted,  peaceably  to  be  kept  and  observed;  why  then  they 
2°  Honour  snou^  nave  them,  it  is  no  marvel.  Yea  and  further,  their  devotion  unto  the 
to  the  church  hath  been  such,  that  the  nearer  the  churches  were  unto  them,  the  more 
3h Justice  Gerties  they  enjoyed;  and  yet  had  these  princes  never  the  less  on  that  account, 
to  the  106  °ut  rather  the  more  ;  which  is  evident,  and  redoundeth  to  the  great  honour  an(* 
people.     nobility  both  of  the  king  and  his  realm. 

Five  I  have  oftentimes  heard  of  others,  how  that  four  or  five  things  do  especially 

things     nobilitate  and  adorn  this  realm. 

First,  their  sincere  and  inviolable  faith ;  for  it  was  at  no  time  read,  that 
the  kings  of  France  (since  the  receiving  of  the  faith)  did  ever  swerve  from 
the  same. 

Blood  of      Secondly,  the  nobility  of  blood,  which  descended  from  Priam  the  king  of  the 
Tamtfout  ■^rojans'  an(^  successively  from  Charlemagne  and  other  royal  kings, 
of  Priam.      Thirdly,  the  unity  and  peace  of  concord,  which  especially,  above  all  others, 
reigned  and  flourished  in  the  realm  of  France. 

Fourthly,  the  solemnity  and  pomp  of  the  prelates  and  clergy. 

Fifthly,  the  well-disposed  readiness  of  the  barons  and  subjects  to  obey. 

If  therefore  the  prelates  of  this  realm  should  not  have  this  law  and  privilege, 
but  should  be  deprived  thereof,  then  should  the  king  and  his  realm  lose  one  of 
his  noble  estates,  whereby  they  are  highly  magnified,  I  mean  the  bravery, 
solemnity,  and  royalty  of  the  prelates  ;  for  then,  they  should  not  only  be  neither 
pompous  nor  royal,  but  more  beggarly  and  miserable  than  any  others,  the  most 
part  of  their  living  consisting  herein.  I  do  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is  proved 
both  by  divine  law,  natural  law,  canon  law,  civil  law,  custom,  and  privilege,  that 
the  right  of  determining  such  temporal  matters  of  the  church  may  of  right  apper- 
tain to  the  church  of  France ;  and  so  I  turn  the  lord  Peter's  theme  against  himself. 

Besides  this,  I  will  propound  that  which  is  most  plain  and  manifest ;  that 
whatsoever  things  be  offered  up  to  the  church,  and  are  converted  to  the 
dominion  and  property  of  the  same,  be  God's,  and  appertain  to  him ;  forasmuch 
as  they  are  said  to  be  dedicated  to  and  sanctified  by  him,  as  sufficiently  through- 
out the  Levites  may  appear,  as  declared  [1  Sam.  xxi.]  concerning  the  bread 
offered  to  God,  where  it  is  said,  "  I  have  no  common  bread  under  my  hands  to 
eat,  but  holy  bread."  Wherefore  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  laity  to  eat  of  the 
same  bread,  but  in  time  of  great  necessity ;  which  is  also  proved,  where  it  is 
read,  [Dan. v.]  "Because king  Belthazzar,  and  his  lords,  with  his  queen,  drank 
in  the  golden  and  silver  vessels,  which  his  father  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken 
out  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  in  the  same  (very)  hour  there  appeared  fingers, 
as  it  had  been  of  a  man's  hand,  writing  right  over  the  candlestick  upon  the 
plain  wall  in  the  king's  palace.  And  the  king  saw  the  palm  of  the  hand  that 
wrote  ;  and  that  which  was  written  was  Mene,  Thekel,  Phares ;  the  interpre- 
tation whereof  is  this,  as  there  it  appeareth :  Mene,  God  hath  numbered  this  king- 
dom and  brought  it  to  an  end :  Thekel,  Thou  art  weighed  in  a  balance,  and  art  found 
too  light :  Phares,  Thy  kingdom  is  dealt  in  parts,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians."  The  very  selfsame  night  was  Belthazzar,  the  king  of  the  Chaldees, 
slain,  and  Darius  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes ;  the  monarchy  of 
the  Assyrians  being  then  translated  unto  the  Medes.  Whereby  it  appeareth, 
that  those  things  which  are  offered  up  to  the  church,  belong  to  God,  and  are  so 
dedicated  to  him  that  no  layman  may  use  them ;  which  if  they  do,  they  must 
Jook  to  receive  vengeance  at  God's  hand,  as  Belthazzar  did. 

These  things  now  ended,  I  will  argue  out  the  lord  Peter's  theme,  which  wa?, 
"  Give  unto  the  emperor,  that  is  the  emperor's ;  and  unto  God,  that  is  God's. 
But  this  jurisdiction,  which,  as  I  proved  before,  is  diversely  converted  to  the 
dominion  and  property  of  the  French  church,  is  now  God's,  and  therefore  to 
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be  reserved  to  and  for  him ;  wherefore,  whensoever  any  goeth  about  to  take  French 
away  the  same,  the  good  and  godly  ought  to  answer,  what  Ambrose  did  to  the  History. 
Gothen  soldiers,  sent  to  him  by  the  emperor,  which  was  to  this  effect :  "  If  the 
emperor,"  quoth  he,  "  had  requested  that  which  had  been  mine,  I  would  not 
have  denied  him,  albeit  that  whatsoever  I  have,  all  is  the  poor's  :  but  because  , 
he  demandeth  those  things  which  belong  to  God,  wherein  he  hath  no  right  or  Ambrose 
interest,  I  had  rather  he  should  imprison  me,  yea  and  cut  off  my  head,  than  in  c.ase 
condescend  to  his  request  therein :"  alluding  to  the  history  of  Naboth  [1  Kings  J^Se° 
xxi.],  in  which  is  to  be  seen  how  Naboth,  the  holy  man,  possessor  of  the  vine-  emperor, 
yard,  was  requested  by  the  king  to  give  up  his  vineyard ;  who  made  answer,  Naboth 
"  I  will  not  give  unto  thee  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers,"  at  which  answer  denieth 
the  king  was  marvellously  offended.    "Wherefore,"  quoth  Ambrose,  "ifJSjJJjJ 
Naboth  would  not  deliver  his  vineyard,  shall  we  deliver  to  you  the  church  yard, 
of  Christ  ?  no,  God  forbid,  that  I  should  deliver  you  Christ's  heritage.  Naboth 
did  not  deliver  the  vineyard,  nor  surely  will  I  deliver  Christ's  church."  And 
further  he  addeth  a  good  saying,  "  I  "can  neither  taite  nor  surrender  aught 
from  the  temple  of  God,  for  1  received  it  to  keep,  not  to  surrender  :  besides 
this,  it  is  my  duty  and  office  to  consult  the  interest  of  the  emperor  in  this  Appendix, 
matter  :  and  doubtless  neither  may  I  surrender  any  thing  to  him,  nor  yet  he 
receive  any  thing  of  me."   [Causa  xxiii.  qusest.  8.    "  Convenior."  et  "  Qui. "J 
Wherefore,  by  these  and  the  like  reasons  it  appeareth,  that  not  spiritual 
jurisdiction  only  doth  belong  to  God,  as  the  lord  Peter  falsely  hath  suggested, 
but  also  all  other  kind  of  jurisdiction  whatsoever  possessed  by  the  church, 
whether  it  be  by  law,  custom,  or  privilege;  insomuch  that  neither  may  we 
surrender  the  same  to  any,  nor  yet  may  the  king  at  our  hands  take  the 
same. 

Further,  the  lord  Peter  affirmed,  that  Christ,  for  example  sake,  did  pay  tri- 
bute ;  which  is  untrue,  as  appeareth  in  Genesis  xlviii.;  for  the  lands  of  priests 
were  free  from  paying  of  all  kind  of  toll  and  tribute.    And  if  the  lord  Peter 
well  considered  Matt,  xvii.,  he  should  have  found  there,  how  that  Christ  did 
not  only  not  pay  tribute  for  example  sake,  but  rather  proved  how  he  was  not 
bound  to  pay  any  at  all.    To  conclude,  therefore,  the  children  be  free ;  but  ye 
pay,  to  avoid  slander  and  offence  :  wherefore  the  text  saith  :  "  Lest  we  should 
offend  them,  go  to  the  sea,"  &c.  But  perad venture  it  may  be  answered,  that  by 
the  example  of  Christ,  to  avoid  offence,  ye  ought  to  pay.    But  this  is  untrue,  How  of- 
because  there  is  a  double  offence  of  the  weaklings  and  of  the  Pharisees  :  for  as  ^n^t  t0 
concerning  the  offence  of  the  weaklings,  which  cometh  of  ignorance  and  not  of  begavoid- 
malice,  some  things  are  to  be  omitted  for  a  time,  till  they  be  better  instructed ;  ed. 
as  the  apostle  saith  in  Romans  xiv.    But  as  concerning  the  offence  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  commit  and  offend  of  a  pretenced  malice,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
omitted,  as  Christ  saith  in  Matt.  xv.  ;  to  whom  his  disciples  saying,  "  Do  you 
not  know  how  that  the  Pharisees  hearing  this  word  are  offended?"  he  answered 
them,  "  Behold,  suffer  them,  they  are  blind,  and  leaders  of  the  blind  ;"  for 
that  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  offence  then  was  of  little  ones :  but  now  is  the 
offence  of  the  Pharisees ;  wherefore,  then  it  was  to  be  suffered  for  avoiding  of 
offence,  but  now  not  so.    Now  therefore  it  is  apparent  that  the  third  token  of  Third 
the  fear  of  God  consisteth  in  the  complete  true  restoring  of  goods :  and  of  him  note  of 
who  hath  such  fear  whereby  he  restored  to  God  his  own,  it  is  spoken  in  of^odf 
Ecclus.  x.  :  "  The  seed  of  the  man  that  feareth  God  shall  be  brought  to  honour : 
but  the  seed  which  transgresseth  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
shamed."    And  thus  it  fully  appeareth,  how  loving  fear  and  obedience  is  due 
unto  God,  for  the  excellency  of  his  majesty ;  because  the  words  be,  "  Fear 
God." 

Secondly,  I  do  say,  that  especial  honour  and  reverence  are  due  unto  the  king,  Honour 
for  his  dignity's  sake;  which  followeth  in  the  theme.  Now  it  is  said,  "  Honour  of  the 
the  king :"  I  will  allege  Ecclus.  chap.  x. ;  where  it  is  specified,  "  In  the  midst  of  king> 
the  brethren  the  ruler  is  holden  in  honour  among  them;"  wherefore  it  seemeth  Two 
to  me  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  honours,  one  which  proceedeth  from  the  lips,  kinds  of 
and  that  is  named  flattery,  wherefore  it  is  spoken  in  Matt.  xv. ;  "  This  people  honours- 
doth  honour  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  hearts  are  far  from  me."    There  is  Double 
another  kind  of  honour  which  is  real,  and  cometh  from  the  heart ;  and  this  is  honour, 
ihe  very  true  honour  indeed,  wherewith  the  king  ought  to  be  honoured.  ^d  wYth 
But  me  thinketh,  that  he  doth  really  and  in  very  deed  honour  the  king,  heart. 
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F/hoJ1  wis^let^  aim  counselleth  him  to  keep  and  do  those  things,  whereby  hia 

utory'  dominion  is  beloved,  his  royalty  not  diminished,  his  honour  and  fame  preserved, 
A.  D.  and  his  conscience  not  burdened ;  and  he  that  persuadeth  him  contrary  to  these, 
1329.    I  think  doth  not  honour  the  king. 

■   To  proceed  therefore  further;  I  say  first,  that  he  doth  de  facto  honour  the 

king,  who  persuadeth  him  those  things  whereby  he  may  be  beloved  of  his 
a  prince  subjects:  for  a  prince  ought  to  study  rather  to  be  beloved  than  feared.  And 
beloved*  w*iat  greater  treasure  can  a  prince  wish,  than  to  have  the  hearts  of  his  subjects? 
tnanVCt    according  to  the  saying  of  Seneca,1  "  The  love  of  the  citizens  is  a  fortress 
feared      invincible,  and  a  uulwark  not  saultable."    What  thing  is  more  to  be  wished  for, 
a  sen-     what  is  better  than  to  live  and  reign,  every  man  willing  and  rejoicing  thereof? 
tence.      ^n(j  m  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  which  causeth  a  prince  more  to  be 
beloved,  than  if  he  keep  and  maintain  his  ancient  liberties,  and  bring  in  no 
alteration ;  wherefore  it  is  said  [Prov.  xxii.],  "  Thou  shalt  not  remove  the 
landmarks  which  thy  fore-elders  have  set."    This  place  the  lord  Peter  alleged 
to  make  for  himself,  which  I  will  prove  to  make  against  him,  and  that  by  this 
reason,  ye  ought  not  to  transgress  the  old  limits  and  bounds  which  the  fathers 
have  set,  for  novelty  and  alteration  doth  engender  discord ;  and  for  this  cause, 
In  altera-  in  making  of  new  alterations  there  ought  to  be  both  evident  utility,  and  urgent 
tcfbecoif  necessity'    If»  therefore,  the  prince  will  abrogate  and  take  away  the  liberties 
sidered.    granted  by  his  forefathers  and  predecessors,  he  shall  not  be  of  his  realm 
beloved ;  as  it  appeareth  by  Rehoboam.    [1  Kings  xii.]    It  is,  likewise,  plainly 
to  be  seen  in  the  chronicles,  how  that  by  these  means  many  kingdoms  and 
dominions  have  been  translated  from  nation  to  nation,  and  from  their  own 
native  regiment  to  the  rule  of  strange  people.    And  now,  certain  it  is, 
that  your  predecessors  Charlemagne,  St.  Louis,  Philip  the  Fair,  Louis  and 
Philip  his  sons,  with  many  others,   have  sealed  and  confirmed  this  liberty 
of  the  church.    Wherefore  for  a  man  to  counsel  and  persuade  your  highness 
to  spoil  the  church  of  any  thing,  it  is  even  the  next  way  to  spoil  and  undo 
yourself,  and  bereave  you  of  that  by  which  your  dominion  is  beloved ;  and  for 
this  cause  I  thought  good  to  put  your  grace  in  remembrance  of  1  Mac.  ii.  51, 
where  it  is  written,  "  Remember  the  works  of  your  forefathers,  which  they 
have  done  in  their  generations,  and  you  shall  receive  great  glory  and  renown 
for  ever."  Note  here,  your  highness,  by  the  way,  how  king  Philip,  grandfather 
to  St.  Louis,  fostered  and  kept  in  his  realm  St.  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  who,  because  he  stoutly  defended  the  liberties  of  his  church,  was  banished 
out  of  England;  how  much  more,  therefore,  are  you  bound  to  defend  and 
maintain  your  own  prelates  in  their  liberties  ratified  and  confirmed  by  your 
grace's  predecessors,  according  to  the  saying  of  Gregory  (Causa  xxv.  qusest.  2, 
cap.  "  Si."]     "  If  I  were  to  destroy  those  things  which  my  predecessors  and 
ancestors  ordained,  I  should  not  be  a  builder,  but  I  should  be  justly  accounted 
a  stroy-good  and  puller  down,  as  the  voice  of  Truth  itself  testifieth,  '  Every 
kingdom  divided  within  itself  shall  be  brought  to  desolation.'    AH  knowledge 
and  law  divided  against  itself  shall  be  destroyed."    In  another  place  he  saith, 
"  It  is  oversharp,  and  against  all  good  manners,  upon  any  reason  and  excuse 
whatsoever  to  rescind  those  things  which  are  well  ordained;  or,  by  one's  example 
to  teach  others  at  the.'r  pleasure  to  dissolve  old  constitutions."    Mark  here  a 
Appendix.  story  about  a  castle  which  was  given  to  St.Remy  for  the  use  of  the  church  of 
Laon  by  king  Clovis,  which  king  Pepin  afterwards  desired  to  have,  giving  corn- 
Mark      pensation  to  the  church ;  to  whom  the  said  St.  Remy  appeared  in  his  sleep,  and 
here  a      severely  blamed  him  for  it,  saying,  f<  A  better  man  than  thou  gave  it  me,  and 
fable.       yet  wih  thou  take  it  away  from  me !"    And  with  that  he  smote  him  ;  who  the 
next  day  was  found  all  black  and  blue ;  since  which  time,  no  king  of  France 
durst  even  lie  in  that  castle.    Verily  therefore,  he  doth  not  in  fact  honour  the 
king,  who  giveth  him  counsel  to  transgress  the  old  limits  that  his  fathers  did 
set ;   yea,  rather,  the  king's  majesty  ought  to  say  unto  them  that  which  is 
written  in  John  viii.,  "I  do  honour  my  Father"  (that  is,  in  keeping  the 
liberties  of  the  church,  as  they  did  which  granted  them)  ;  "  but  you  have 
dishonoured  me"  (in  counselling  me  that  which  seemeth  best  to  please  your- 
selves) ;  for  it  is  written  in  Ecclus.  chap,  iii„  "  The  worship  of  a  man's  father  is 
his  own  worship,  and  where  the  father  is  without  honour,  it  is  the  dishonour  of 
the  son." 


(1)  Seneca  de  dementia  ad  Neronera 
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Secondly,  I  say,  that  he  truly  doth  honour  the  king,  who  counselleth  him,  French 
whereby  his  power  and  dignity  are  not  diminished;  for  as  it  is  great  honour  to  History. 
the  king's  highness  to  increase  and  augment  his  power,  so  is  it  as  much  dis-  ^  jy 
honour  for  him  to  diminish  any  jot  thereof;  and  therefore  the  emperors  were  1^29 
wont  to  call  themselves  victorious,  in  augmenting  and  increasing  their  com-  — - — L 
monwealth.  And  to  say  that  you  and  your  predecessors  could  not  grant  these 
things  to  the  church,  it  were  too,  too  absurd,  and  to  the  too  much  derogation 
of  your  majesty's  most  honourable  estate.  And  therefore  for  you,  most  sove- 
reign lord,  who  hold  and  possess  such  ample  right  and  title  in  the  realm  of 
France,  both  by  election  and  inheritance,  not  to  grant  and  leave  this  to  your 
posterity,  it  were  to  the  great  debasing  of  your  majesty's  honour,  crown,  and 
dignity.  Yea,  if  it  were  (as  God  forbid),  it  would  follow,  that  your  predeces- 
sors lived  continually  in  sin  ;  yea,  and  further,  it  were  as  much  to  say  (which 
were  too  vile)  that  blessed  St.  Louis  by  whom  all  France  is  beautified,  could 
not  be  justly  canonized.  For  as  the  lord  speaker  declared,  if  he  took  his  oath 
at  his  coronation  both  to  alienate  nothing,  and  also  to  call  in  that  which  was 
before  alienated,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  crown,  it  should  follow  that  he 
was  foresworn,  and  consequently  committed  deadly  sin,  and  so  could  never  be 
canonized,  which  is  too,  too  absurd  to  be  talked  of.  And  if  reply  be  made, 
that  he  might  have  repented ;  it  is  soon  to  be  answered,  that  his  sin  is  read 
of,  but  of  his  repentance  it  is  not  found,  as  it  is  said  of  Solomon.  But  put  the 
case  that  it  be  true  what  the  lord  Peter  said,  then  it  must  needs  follow,  that 
your  grace  could  bestow  nothing,  neither  country,  town,  nor  tower;  and  yet 
there  be  few  who  willingly  would  not  receive  them,  notwithstanding  their 
allegiance  and  homage,  which  they  pretend  to  your  highness.  Keep,  therefore, 
and  confirm,  most  renowned  prince!  that  which  was  granted  by  your  noble 
progenitors,  otherwise  your  royal  honour  shall  decrease  ;  that  it  may  be  verified 
in  you  which  is  read  of  in  Romans  xi.,  "  I  will  honour  my  ministry." 

Thirdly,  I  do  affirm,  that  he  rightly  honoureth  the  king,  who  persuadeth  him  who  ho- 
to  that  whereby  his  honour  and  renown  is  preserved.  For,  in  matters  of  weight  noureth 
and  of  great  importance,  next  after  conscience  we  must  have  regard  to  name  the  king- 
and  fame,  as  it  is  written  in  Proverbs  xxii.,  "  It  is  better  to  have  a  good  name 
than  riches."  A  good  name  far  surpasseth  all  things,  and  is  above  silver  and 
gold;  and  St.  Augustine  saith,  "  Two  things  are  necessary  for  thee,  conscience  Con- 
and  name  ;  conscience  for  God,  and  name  for  thy  neighbour  ;  and  therefore  it  ^nc0e0(1 
is  written  in  Eeclus.  chap,  xli.,  "  Labour  to  get  a  good  name,  for  that  will  nam|. 
continue  surer  by  thee  than  many  great  treasures  of  gold."  A  good  life  hath  a 
number  of  days.  That  renown  and  name  the  Lord,  who  anointed  your  grace 
with  the  oil  of  gladness,  hath  in  a  very  little  time  more  abundantly  blessed 
you  with,  than  any  other  prince ;  wherefore  you  ought  to  be  more  vigilant 
and  careful  how  still  to  keep  and  enjoy  the  same,  for  it  is  no  less  virtue 
to  keep  that  which  is  gotten,  than  to  seek  and  get ;  whereby  not  only  while 
you  live,  but  also  when  you  are  dead,  your  glorious  renown  may  live  for  ever; 
yea  and  further,  that  by  you  nothing  be  done,  whereby  any  blot  or  soil  should 
creep  into  that  your  so  great  renown,  applying  that  to  your  grace  which  is  said 
in  Proverbs  x.,  "  The  memorial  of  the  just  shall  have  good  report,"  &c.  Beware 
therefore,  most  noble  prince,  and  take  heed  that  in  your  days  and  time,  the 
liberties  of  the  church  be  not  taken  away  (which  God  forbid)  or  diminished  in 
any  jot ;  for  if  your  glorious  name  should  be  blotted  therewith,  there  be  thou- 
sands who  would  chronicle  the  same  to  perpetual  memory.  Wherefore,  most 
christian  prince,  if  such  as  trusted  after  their  death  for  no  other  life,  but  only 
for  fame  and  renown,  lived  a  life  most  godly  and  virtuous,  how  much  more 
ought  we  Christians,  who  look  after  another  life,  by  our  well-doings  here,  to  win 
us  a  perpetual  name  and  memory  after  our  death  ?  And  you  besides,  if  you 
should  dishonour  your  name  and  fame,  what  a  matter  were  it,  considering  how 
the  kings  of  France  were  ever  counted  the  most  christian  princes,  and  most 
bountiful  towards  the  church,  giving  examples  to  other  princes  how  to  enrich 
their  churches  and  the  liberties  thereof.  And  now  especially,  if  your  grace,  the 
church  in  some  places  being  in  great  persecution,  should  (which  God  forbid), 
show  light  to  others  to  pull  and  take  away  that  which  was  given  by  your 
forefathers  to  the  church,  what  might  the  world  say?  For  then  for  the  like 
reason  might  the  emperor  deprive  the  church  of  all  which  was  given  to  it  by 
Constantine  the  emperor,    Also  other  kings  would  do  the  like  in  their  realms. 
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French  God  forbid  that  your  highness  should  give  such  example  !  And,  for  my  part, 
History-  I  would  rather  wish  myself  to  he  dead,  than  give  you  such  counsel,  that  in  so 

A  Q  pernicious  and  naughty  a  matter  you  should  be  example  to  others ;  especially, 
1329*    w^ien  ^e  kings  of  France,  your  predecessors,  were  defenders  always  against 

 —  such  as  went  about  to  take  away  the  liberties  from  the  church,  which  is  the 

office  of  a  king.  Hieronymus  saith  upon  Jeremy  (see  Causa  xxiii.  quaest.  5. 
cap.  "  Regum,"  et  cap.  " Principes")  after  this  manner:  "Let  the  princes  of 
the  world  know  and  understand,  how  they  are  bound  to  make  an  account  to 
God  for  the  church  which  they  take  upon  them  to  keep."  Note  you  also,  and 
read  some  examples  out  of  stories  and  commentaries,  what  regard  the  kings  of 
France  had  in  observing  those  things ;  and  see  you  by  their  example,  to  follow 
and  do  the  like  ;  and  then  shall  it  be  verified  in  your  grace  which  is  written  in 
Ecclus.  chap,  xxxvii.,  "A  wise  man  shall  obtain  honour  amongst  his  people  :" 
as  also  in  chap.  iii. :  "  He  that  honoureth  his  mother,  is  like  one  that  gathereth 
treasure  together." 

The  Fourthly,  I  say,  that  he  indeed  doth  honour  the  king,  who  persuadeth  him 

honour  to  ^°  w^ereDy  ^s  conscience  is  not  hurt.  For,  above  all  things,  a  christian 
tn^the"  man  ought  to  beware  how  he  do  that  thing,  which  should  be  a  grudge  unto  his 
'  .ins-  conscience,  because  "  the  life  is  more  than  is  meat."  [Matt,  vi.]  And  assuredly  I 
believe,  that  your  grace  would  not  commit  that  thing  willingly,  wherewith  your 
conscience  should  be  burdened,  for  all  the  world's  good,  and  that  justly ;  for  the 
more  miraculously  God  hath  called  your  highness  to  the  state  of  a  king,  and 
hath  endued  you  with  his  grace,  so  much  the  more  care  ought  you  to  have,  and 
take  heed  that  you  offend  him  not.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  whether  in  doing 
the  contrary,  he  will  not  be  the  more  grievously  displeased  with  you,  as  he  was 
with  Saul.  [1  Sam.  xv.]  Consider,  therefore,  most  sovereign  lord,  that  at  what 
time  you  were  crowned,  you  sware  only  these  things  following,  and  no  others. 
Oath  of  First,  that  you  would  defend  and  maintain  the  canonical  law,  privilege,  and 
French  justice,  granted  to  the  bishops  and  the  church,  and,  as  much  as  in  you  did  lie,  to 
kir.gs.  enlarge  and  amplify  the  same  :  also,  that  by  your  arbitrement  all  christian 
people,  at  all  times,  should  keep  the  true  peace  of  God  and  his  church  :  also,  that 
you  should  forbid  to  all  nations  all  kind  of  sacrilege,  spoilings,  and  iniquities : 
also,  that  in  all  kind  of  judgments,  you  should  will  and  command  equity  and 
mercy :  also,  that  throughout  your  whole  territory  and  jurisdiction,  you  should 
sincerely,  with  all  your  endeavour,  study  to  exterminate,  and  cut  off  from  the 
church  the  noted  heretics :  all  which,  and  no  other,  your  majesty  swore  to 
fulfil,  at  the  time  of  your  coronation,  under  the  leave  and  correction  of  the  lord 
Peter,  who  affirmed  you  were  sworn  to  something  else.  Now  therefore,  seeing 
it  is  a  canonical  privilege  of  the  church,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  whole  incorpo~ 
rate  (Causa  xi.  quaest.  1.  "  Quicunque  litem  ")  ;  when  also  by  custom  which  is 
canonical  it  came  in,  that  the  church  and  spirituality  may  have  cognition  in  a 
number  of  cases,  against  which  divers  articles  have  been  here  laid  in :  if  this 
amongst  the  laity  should  not  be  observed  in  the  church,  your  grace's  conscience 
thereby  might  be  somewhat  burdened.  In  like  manner,  if  you  be  bound  with  all 
your  whole  might  and  power  to  procure,  that  the  whole  of  Christendom  should 
keep  the  true  peace  of  God  and  his  church,  much  more  have  you  to  procure 
the  same  amongst  your  own  barons  and  people,  who  evermore  were  all  one  with 
the  church.  And  as  always,  where  any  church  was  in  honour  and  estimation, 
there  were  belonging  to  it  twenty  stout  barons  and  knights,  whose  office,  as  it 
was  to  defend  the  church ;  so  was  it  the  part  of  the  church  to  pray  for  them, 
and  to  offer  sacrifice  for  them  unto  God.  And  to  this  end  it  was  that  blessed 
St.  Louis  so  much  laboured  in  his  time ;  who,  when  the  greatest  barons  of  his 
realm  had  confederated  to  suppress  these  liberties  of  the  church,  and  had 
consulted  to  give  him,  to  that  end,  the  hundredth  part  of  their  goods,  would 
never  condescend  thereunto,  but  always  dissuaded  them  therefrom ;  and,  finally, 
by  his  authority  sealed  and  confirmed  these  liberties  of  the  church.  Consider 
here,  your  majesty,  how  pope  Innocent  at  that  time  proceeded  against  those 
barons.  I  dare  be  bold  to  say,  that  if  there  should  be  now  dissension  between 
the  prelates  and  barons,  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  commonalty  would 
usurp  to  rule  and  bear  domination ;  as  by  experience  it  hath  been  seen  in  many 
places,  and,  likewise,  by  practice  we  of  late  time  might  have  seen,  at  what 
time  the  people  r,tcmaching  the  spiritualty  in  the  parts  of  Champagne  and  Bur- 
gundy, at  last  rose,  and  made  in  every  town  a  king,  and  therewithal  caused 
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the  officers  who  brought  citations  to  be  well  banged,  and  created  a  pope  of  their  French 
own,  who  gave  them  absolution  ;  and  not  long  after  they  made  insurrection  History. 
against  the  lords  temporal,  and  served  them  with  the  like  sauce ;  until  by  the    v  r\  " 
king's  power  they  were  suppressed,  and  many  of  them  hanged  :  and  all  this  was    , * 
in  the  days  of  Louis,  the  last  king  of  that  name.    And  really  the  nobles  ought 
not  to  be-grudge  the  church  her  possessions,  for  how  few  of  them  are  there  who  Arg.  By 
have  not  brothers  or  kinsfolks,  who  live  by  the  goods  of  the  church ;  amongst  gesskms 
whom  if  they  should  divide  their  own  inheritance,  they  would  gradually  reduce  of  the 
it  to  little  or  nothing.    Let  the  barons  also  consider,  that  there  are  but  few  church 
who  are  not  attached  to  the  church ;  and  that  the  church  is  one,  as  it  saith  in  ™ethren 
Canticles  vi.,  "  My  dove  is  one;"  wherefore  they  cannot  without  great  peril  of  and  kins- 
transgression  advise,  that  such  liberties  of  the  church  be  taken  awaj .  thenoblea 
That  therefore  your  majesty's  conscience  may  remain  unspotted,  may  it  be  main- 
please  your  highness  to  confirm  to  the  church  her  just  and  canonical  privi-  tained. 
lege;  and  to  revoke  any  attempts  which  may  have  been  made  to  the  contrary  by  fuch  pos- 
way  of  proclamation  or  otherwise;  and  to  maintain  your  mother,  the  church  sessions 
of  France,  in  her  ancient  franchises,  liberties,  and  customs;  that  by  you  "in  notto*>e 
all  things  God  may  be  glorified ;  to  whom  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  Belief 
ever:  Amen:"  (1  Pet.  iv.)  and  He  will  then  honour  you,  who  saith,  "  Whosoever  in  tne 
shall  honour  me,  I  will  crown  him  with  "  that "  glory  "  (1  Sam.  ii.),  in  which  con-  not  inour 
sisteth  the  true  honour,  which  is  granted  to  none  who  is  unworthy,  nay,  where-  faith, 
unto  none  is  admitted  except  him  who  is  worthy,  as  the  blessed  Austin  saith  ; 
which  honour  grant  He  unto  you  and  us,  who  is  blessed  for  ever  :  Amen.    And  Tothebili 
because  many  articles  have  been  exhibited,  whereof  some  infringed  the  whole  of  articles 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  these  we  are  resolved  to  withstand,  according  to  edbibit~ 
Ecclesiasticus  iv.,  where  it  is  said,  "  For  the  truth  strive  thou  unto  the  death, 
and  God  shall  fight  for  thee  against  thine  enemies :"  some  others  there  are 
containing  only  alleged  abuses,  which  we  do  not  believe  our  people  to  be  guilty 
of,  but  if  they  were,  we  would  by  no  means  suffer  it ;  and  therefore,  for  the 
unburdening  of  our  own  consciences,  for  the  king's  reverence,  and  for  the 
people's  profit  and  peace,  but  chiefly  for  the  honour  of  God,  all  we  here  assem- 
bled have  concluded  to  apply  such  remedy,  that  the  aforesaid  abuses,  if  any 
such  there  be,  shall  cease,  to  the  quietness  of  the  people,  and  praise  of  God.  To 
whom  be  honour  and  glory,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

Another  Sitting  of  the  Parliament. 

On  the  Friday  next  but  one,  being  December  the  twenty-ninth,  the  prelates  Appsee^dix, 
assembled  themselves  again  together  at  the  king's  palace  in  Paris,  where  the 
reverend  father,  the  lord  Peter  Bertrand,  by  divine  providence  bishop  of 
Autun,  spake  openly  before  the  king,  sitting  there  as  usual  with  his  coun- 
sellors and  barons  about  him,  taking  for  his  theme  that  which  is  written  in 
Genesis  xviii.,  "  O  Lord  be  not  angry  that  I  speak  yet  more,"  &c,  which  he  The 
applied  to  this  end  :  "  That  considering  the  majesty  of  the  king,  the  prudency  of  bishop  of 
his  council,  the  insufficiency  of  the  speaker  to  plead  so  weighty  a  cause,  he  jfe^^ 
trembled  to  speak ;  yet  nevertheless,  relying  on  the  king's  accustomed  kind- 
ness, he  took  courage,  and  presumed  to  attempt  the  task  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed him  by  the  prelates,  taking  for  his  theme  the  ninetieth  Psalm  :  "  Lord, 
thou  art  our  refuge,"  &c.    This  he  prosecuted  in  extolling  the  king's  person, 
declaring  his  attaining  to  the  crown  of  France  to  have  been  a  sort  of  miracle, 
and  shewing  how  he  ought  to  be  the  champion  of  the  church  ;  all  which  he 
proved  concisely,  by  many  authorities  and  reasons. 

He  afterwards  answered  those  propositions  which  were  propounded  by  the 
aforesaid  lord  Peter  de  Cugnieres,  and  for  no  other  cause,  as  he  protested,  but 
only  to  inform  the  conscience  of  his  lord  the  king,  and  to  advise  his  grace 
concerning  the  same  ;  not  as  going  about  to  make  any  final  judgment  or 
answer,  whereby  either  sentence,  ordinance,  statute,  or  any  other  process, 
might  ensue  or  be  grounded,  or  new  right  be  acquired  by  any  man.  And  first, 
in  reply  to  the  commencement  of  the  discourse  of  the  lord  Peter,  wherein  he 
affirmed  that  the  words  "  Render  unto  the  emperor  what  is  the  emperor's,  and 
unto  God  what  is  his"  [Matt.  xxii.  and  Mark  xii.],  signified  obedience  and 
subjection  to  the  king,  and  the  separation  of  the  spiritualty  from  the  temporalty ; 
whereof  the  first  member  was  argued  from  the  text  in  Peter  (1  Pet.  ii.),  where  it 
is  said,  "  Be  subject  to  every  human  creature,"  also  from  the  words  of  Extra1  "  de 
Majoritate  et  Obedientia,"  cap.  " Solitae,"  and  Extra  "  de  Judiciis,"  cap.  "  Novit," 
and  Causa  xi.  quaest.  1,  cap.  "  Sacerdotibus,"  with  the  notes  on  the  same  : 
while  as  to  the  separation  between  the  two  jurisdictions,  the  lord  Peter  argued 
(1)  '  Extra'  refers  to  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX. — Ed. 
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French   temporals  to  belong  to  temporal  persons,  and  spirituals  to  spiritual,  because 
history.   God  hath  appointed  two  swords,  and  saith  (Luke  xxii.)  "  Behold  here  are  two 
swords,"  and  because  Christ  paid  tribute  (Matt.  xvii.  27),  implying  thereby 
1329    *^at       temporals  were  to  be  reserved  to  temporal  persons  (Causa  xi.  quaest.  1, 

 L  cap.  "  Si  tributum,"  and  cap.  "  Magnum") ;  also  by  the  law  of  Justinian,  wherein 

it  is  written  that  "  God  bestowed  on  man  two  great  gifts,  priesthood  and 
empire,  the  former  to  preside  over  divine,  the  latter  over  human  affairs " 
(Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  Authenticae,  Collatio  1,  tit.  6,  "  Quomodo  oporteat  episco- 
pos) ;"  asserting,  moreover,  that  these  be  the  boundaries  (Prov.xxiii.)  which  ought 
never  to  be  removed  (ff.1  "  de  termino  moto.''  lib.  47,  tit.  21) ;  affirming  also  that 
the  king  could  not  abdicate  such  his  royal  rights,  for  that  they  were  a  part  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  he  had  sworn  at  his  coronation  not  to  alienate  any  rights 
in  the  realm,  nay,  even  to  restore  such  as  had  been  alienated ;  and  finally 
r  alleging,  that  the  rights  in  question  were  imprescriptible,  according  to  Distinction 
10,  cap.  "  Quis  autem,"  and  many  other  chapters  of  the  same  Distinction  : — 

To  the  aforesaid  reasoning  it  was  answered  thus :  The  right  of  determining 
civil  causes  (about  which  the  present  controversy  was)  belonged  to  the  church, 
both  by  divine  and  human  appointment.  From  the  time  of  Adam  to  that  of 
Christ  it  was  by  divine  appointment,  according  to  the  words  of  Innocent  in 
Extra  "  de  Foro  Competenti,"  cap.  "Licet;"  from  the  time  of  Christ  it  was 
committed  to  Peter  and  his  successors  for  ever  (Matthew  xvi.  and  Distinct.  22, 
cap.  "  Omnes  patriarchae ")  :  and  that  the  church  in  the  realms  of  catholic 
princes  doth  and  always  did  enjoy  this  right,  is  proved  by  Causa  ii.  quaest.  5, 
cap.  "Si  quis  presbyter,"  Causa  xi.  quaest.  1,  cap.  "  Relatum,"  and  Distinct. 
95,  cap.  "  Ecce."  The  emperors  also  confirmed  this  right  to  the  church  by  the 
Authent.  Collat.  6,  tit.  15,  "  Ut  differentes  judices"  ;  also  Causa  xxiii.  quaest.  8, 
cap.  "  His  aquibus."  The  canon  law  also  saith,  that  St.Teter  commanded  the 
princes  of  the  earth  and  all  others  to  obey  the  bishop  (Matthew  xvi. ;  Extra 
"de  Majoritate  et  Obediential,"  cap.  "Omnes;"  and  Distinct.  96,  cap.  "  Duo 
sunt ").  Wherefore  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  the  proposed  separation  between 
the  two  jurisdictions  ought  by  no  means  to  be  made,  so  that  the  rights  in 
question  be  taken  away  from  the  church.  And  albeit  in  the  realms  of  tyran- 
nical princes  this  state  of  the  church  hath  been  impaired  and  even  abolished,  yet 
in  this  blessed  realm  of  France  it  hath  been  always,  even  to  the  present  time, 
duly  maintained  (Extra  "  de  Judiciis,"  cap.  "Novit,"  in  parte  decisa).  The 
laws,  also,  of  the  emperors  Theodosius  and  Charlemagne  confirmed  this  right  to 
the  church  according  to  Extra  "  de  Judiciis,"  cap.  "  Novit,"  and  Causa  xi.  quaest. 
1,  cap.  "  Quicunque ;"  and  in  cap.  "  Omnes  "  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  Charle- 
magne, king  of  France  and  emperor,  settled  this  right  especially  in  France. 
Moreover,  if  we  consider  the  subject  on  the  score  of  custom  which  hath 
obtained  timeout  of  mind,  the  said  jurisdiction  is  found  to  have  belonged  to  the 
church  of  France  under  all  its  christian  and  pious  kings,  and  if  any  one  shall 
go  about«to  vitiate  this  custom,  it  is  sacrilege  according  to  Causa  xii.  quaest.  2, 
cap.  1  and  2.  Nor  let  the  king's  majesty  marvel,  if  in  this  realm  of  France, 
the  noblest  in  the  world,  this  prerogative  belongs  to  the  church,  as  hereby  his 
own  power  and  nobility  is  beautified  (See  Authent.  Collat.  2,  tit.  2,  "  Ut 
judices  sine  quoquo  suff'ragio  fiant").  Besides,  our  sovereign  lord  the  king 
at  his  coronation  swore  on  the  holy  gospels  of  God  to  preserve  to  the 
church  her  rights.  All  the  barons,  also,  at  least  such  as  were  faithful  to  the 
church,  swore  fidelity  to  her,  by  the  which  oath  of  fidelity  they  are  bound  to 
preserve  to  the  church  her  rights.  Since,  therefore,  every  oath  is  to  be  kept 
which  tendeth  not  to  the  perdition  of  the  soul,  a  fortiori  that  oath  is  to  be  kept 
which  is  taken  in  favour  of  the  church  (Extra  "  de  jure-jurando,"cap.  "  Si  vero ;" 
and  Causa  xxii.  quaest.  4,  cap.  ult.).  Besides  this,  Charlemagne,  St.  Louis,  Philip 
of  Arragon  [the  Bold],  Philip  the  Fair,  and  his  sons  Louis  and  Charles,  did  con- 
firm these  privileges,  customs,  and  liberties  to  the  church,  and  were  all  sworn  at 
their  coronations,  as  before  stated.2  Who,  then,  can  advise  the  king's  majesty  con- 
trary to  his  oath,  especially  in  relation  to  these  liberties  granted  and  so  confirmed 
to  the  church,  without  damning  of  his  own  soul  ?  To  him,  on  the  contrary, 
belongeth  great  reward  whosoever  bestoweth  any  thing  on  the  church  (See  Au- 
thenticae, Collat.  2  "  De  non  alienand.  ac  permut.  rebus  ecclesiae,"  cap.  2,  §  "  Si- 
nimus").  Neither  maketh  the  allegation  against  us  that  there  are  two  swords  ; 
nor  yet  the  distinction  between  priesthood  and  empire.  For  first,  while  it  is 
true  that  there  are  two  swords,  yet  that  was  said  to  the  church,  and  the  right 
and  power  of  those  two  swords  is  left  in  the  church's  hands,  although  the 

(1)  'ff' refers  to  tha 'Digestorum  libri' in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.— Ed.      (2)  Supri  p.  629.— Ej> 
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execution  by  the  material  sword  is  committed  to  the  temporal  or  secular  men  :  French 
which  is  Christ's  meaning  where  he  saith  to  Peter,  "  Put  up  thy  sword  into  its  History. 
place."    (Matt,  xxvi.)    Secondly,  as  touching  the  distinction  betwixt  priest-    A  ^ 
hood  and  empire,  it  is  true  as  far  as  appertaineth  unto  the  end  and  to  the  ^'29' 

shedding  of  blood,  but  not  concerning  the  beginning  or  subject,  for  that  both   L 

the  powers  are  and  may  be,  nay  ought  to  be,  in  the  same  subject;  as  is  before 
proved.  To  the  allegation  that  Christ  paid  tribute  it  is  answered,  that  he  paid 
it  not  because  he  was  bound  thereto — for  it  is  certain  that  a  king's  sons  (and  Why 
such  was  he)  are  not  bound  to  pay — but  to  avoid  offence  ;  nor  would  the  clergy  c^/S*rJ 
be  bound  thereto  (1  Esdras  viii.  22):  wherefore,  such  things  are  not  to  be  drawn  £ute>  r " 
into  a  consequence.  Neither  doth  the  allegation  about  the  boundaries  make 
against  us,  nay  rather,  it  maketh  for  us,  because  (as  hath  been  already 
stated)  such  things  are  said  with  peculiar  reference  to  the  church.  Neither 
yet  maketh  the  allegation  against  us,  that  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  cannot 
abdicate  his  rights  because  at  his  coronation  he  specially  swore  thereto,  for  it  is 
replied,  that  he  may  abdicate  the  whole  of  them,  because  he  cannot  be  said  to 
abdicate  any  thing  which  he  giveth  to  God  and  the  church ;  for  "  the  earth  is 
the  Lord's,"  and  therefore  to  give  in  such  case  is  nothing  else  but  to  restore  to 
God  and  the  church  their  own  :  else  it  would  follow  that  Constantine's  Dona- 
tion was  not  binding,  which  is  false  (Distinct.  96,  cap.  "  Constantinus"). 
Besides,  it  appeareth  by  ff.  "de  legatis,"  1.  apud  Julianum  §ult.,  that  an  empe- 
ror or  king  may  alienate  things  of  the  empire  :  and  yet  the  empire  or  kingdom  is 
not  damaged  thereby,  because  the  thing  returneth  to  its  pristine  state  (ff.  "  de 
pactis"!.  "Siunus,"  §  "Pact., "and  Distinction  35,  cap.  "Ab  exordio").  Further- 
more, that  reasoning  would  condemn  all  the  kings  of  France  that  ever  were, 
especially  St.  Louis ;  for  if  it  were  true  (which  God  forbid),  then  all  of  them 
were  perjured,  and  died  in  mortal  sin  ;  which  is  too  shocking.  Lastly,  neither 
doth  it 1  touch  us,  that  such  things  are  said  to  be  imprescriptible.  Tis  true, 
indeed,  they  cannot  by  subjects  or  otherwise  than  by  the  church  be  prescribed ; 
but  in  this  matter  subjects  are  out  of  the  question.  Besides,  seeing  they  may 
be  alienated,  they  may  be  prescribed,  especially  with  the  consent  of  the  kings 
who  have  confirmed  the  same  for  so  long  a  time  back  as  excludeth  all  other 
right,  fiscal  and  ecclesiastical. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  the  prelates  all  with  one  consent  agree  in  asserting 
the  aforesaid  positions  to  be  true,  and  such  as  must  be  maintained ;  and  they 
beseech  their  lord  the  king,  both  for  his  soul's  welfare  and  the  church's  peace, 
to  innovate  nothing,  but  to  maintain  the  church  and  preserve  her  liberties  as 
his  predecessors  did,  taking  warning  from  the  examples  of  others  what  dangers 
must  attend  him  in  pursuing  a  contrary  course.  They  beg  him  to  consider, 
also,  what  spiritual  benefits  he  daily  receiveth  of  the  church,  and  that  the 
church  of  France  never  yet  failed  him  when  he  needed  help  even  in  temporal 
things.  Furthermore,  he  beseecheth  his  highness  to  weigh  how  entirely  the 
present  lord  pope  loveth,  and  ever  did  love,  his  person  and  realm ;  affirming 
that  never  any  one  placed  in  the  chair  of  Peter  loved  this  realm  better  than 
he  doth,  alleging  the  text,  which  saith,  "  Stand  in  the  multitude  of  the  priests, 
and  believe  them  with  thy  heart."   (Ecclus.  vi.  3,  4.) 

After  this,  in  the  said  session,  the  aforesaid  bishop  of  Autun,  pro-  special 
locutor,  urged  many  things  besides,  and  answered  particularly  to  the  to  the" 
articles  above  specified  and  exhibited  by  the  lord  Peter  in  writing  to  articles . 
the  king  and  parliament ;  which,  because  they  touch  more  the  subtilty  by  the 
of  the  law  and  styles  of  the  courts,  than  is  necessary  to  this  our  AuS.°f 
history,  and  because  we  would  not  burden  the  volume  withal,  they  con- 
taining no  great  profit  in  them,  we  have  here  of  purpose  for  brevity's 
sake  omitted,  passing  to  the  next  sitting,  which  was  the  following 
Friday,  as  ensueth.    On  that  day  [January  the  5th],  the  prelates  Another 
assembled  at  Vincennes  before  the  king,  to  hear  the  answer  ;  where  SSg'J** 
the  aforesaid  lord  Peter  de  Cugnieres,  being  prolocutor  for  the  king,  fJjJJJU 
spake  on  this  wise,  taking  for  his  theme,  "  I  am  peace  unto  you,  do     see  ' 
not  fear,'"  &c. ;  which  he  prosecuted,  admonishing  that  they  should  not  Appen,hi 
be  troubled  by  any  thing  that  had  been  spoken,  for  that  the  intent  and 
mind  of  their  sovereign  lord  the  king  was,  to  keep  the  rights  of  the 
church  and  prelates,  which  they  had  by  law  and  by  good  and  reason- 
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French  able  custom.  Where.between  the  first  and  the  last  conclusions,  he  went 

History.     .  .         .  .  „    .  , 

 about  to  prove,  that  the  cognizance  or  civil  causes  ought  not  to  apper- 

A.  D.  tain  to  the  church  ;  for  that  such  things  were  temporal,  and  ought  to 
1329,  pertain  to  the  temporalty,  as  spiritual  things  to  the  spiritualty.  And 
besides  his  other  reasons,  he  alleged  the  96  Distinct,  cap.  "  Cum  ad 
shaving  ^  verum."  He  asserted,  also,  that  for  this  intent  first  the  clerks'  crowns 
crownsS.ts  were  shaven,  in  sign  that  they  should  be  free  from  all  worldliness,  and 
forsake  all  temporal  things  ;  alleging  to  that  end  Causa  xii.  Qusest.  1. 
cap.  "  Duo  sunt  genera."  Furthermore,  he  declared,  that  the  bishops 
had  cognizance  in  certain  cases  expressed  by  law,  wherefore,  these  said 
cases  ministered  a  certain  rule  against  them,  alleging  in  proof  thereof 
"  De  regulis  juris,"1  cap.  i.,  and  ff.  "  de  legatis,"  1.1."  Titise  textores." 
Also  he  affirmed,  that  the  Decretal  "  Novit,"  which  they  supposed  to 
make  for  them,  did  speak  of  the  king  of  France's  state,  who  hath  no 
superior ;  but  in  other  persons  it  was,  he  said,  otherwise.  These  things 
thus  being  proved,  he  concluded  by  saying,  that,  nevertheless,  their 
lord  and  king  was  ready  to  hear  the  information  of  those,  who  would 
instruct  him  of  any  customs,  and  those  customs  which  were  good  and 
reasonable  he  would  have  observed. 

To  this  answer,  because  it  did  not  seem  to  please  and  suffice  the 
prelates,  the  bishop  of  Autun  immediately  replied  for  them  all  in 
manner  following :  First,  commending  the  good  and  general  answer, 
he  spake  in  this  wise,  "  The  prince  of  the  people  shall  be  praised  for 
the  prudence  of  his  talk"  (Ecclesiasticus  ix.  17),  commending  there- 
withal, as  touching  the  former  good  general  answer  of  the  king,  his 
purpose  and  talk  propounded ;  but  as  concerning  the  words  of  the 
lord  Peter,  which  engendered  and  brought  darkness  and  obscurity, 
and  might  give  occasion  to  the  temporal  lords  to  break  and  infringe 
the  rights  and  customs  of  the  church,  his  answer  seemed  not  to  the 
prelates  full  and  plain.  Speaking,  moreover,  to  the  said  Peter,  he 
alluded  to  the  words  of  the  Virgin  speaking  in  the  Scripture  thus  to 
her  son,  "  Why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ?  "  And  so  he  prose- 
cuted the  same,  both  marvelling  with  himself,  and  yet  covertly  com- 
plaining of  his  answer.  Afterwards,  in  reply  to  those  things  which 
the  lord  Peter  affirmed,  first,  in  reference  to  the  chapter  "  Cum  ad 
verum,"  he  said  that  it  was  before  answered,  touching  the  division 
of  the  two  jurisdictions,  that  they  may  be  in  one  subject,  as  was  before 
proved.  Neither  did  that  weigh  which  the  lord  Peter  said,  that  these 
two  jurisdictions  could  not  be  in  one  subject,  because  things  that  be 
in  themselves  diverse  and  yet  be  under  one  genus,  as  a  man  and  an 
ass,  cannot  be  in  one  subject ;  but  if  they  were  under  divers  kinds,  as 
whiteness  and  sweetness  in  milk,  they  might  be  well  in  one  subject : 
whereunto  it  was  answered,  that  this  rule  was  not  true,  because  justice 
and  temperance  are  two  divers  virtues,  and  under  one  genus,  and  yet 
be  in  one  subject ;  besides,  these  differing  species,  a  man  and  an  ass, 
be  not  compatible  in  one  subject.  Also  to  that  which  was  spoken 
concerning  the  shaving  of  the  crown,  it  was  answered,  that  the  crown 
did  betoken  rule  and  excellency ;  and  the  shaving  did  signify,  that 
they  ought  not  to  heap  up  store  of  temporal  things,  so  as  to  apply 
their  hearts  thereunto  ;  but  that  the  temporal  things  ought  to  be 
subject  to  them,  and  not  they  to  the  temporalty,  as  is  proved  in  the 
said  chapter,  "  Duo  sunt  genera."  Also  as  concerning  what  was 
alleged  "  de  regula,"  he  answered,  that  this  maketh  for  the  church, 

<1)  Probably  referring  to  tit.  41.     the  ond  of  Decretal.  Greg-Or.— ED. 
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as  before  was  proved  ;  yea,  also,  that  the  custom  doth  make  the  rule  * 
for  the  church  ;  also  that  laws  in  all  kind  of  cases  do  always  except 
the  custom  ;  and,  therefore,  that  his  reasoning  made  nothing  against  A.D. 
it.    And  as  to  that  which  the  lord  Peter  spake  about  the  Decretal  1329, 
"  Novit,"  that  the  case  was  only  one  of  the  king's  person  ;  yet,  for 
all  that,  the  same  thing  is  expressly  said  in  the  context  of  every 
christian  man  :  and  although  in  the  said  law  it  is  the  pope  who 
speaketh,  yet  the  same  is  applied  to  all  bishops  in  their  diocese  in 
the  63rd  Distinct,  cap.  "  Valentinianus."    Wherefore  the  said  bishop  The 
concluded  and  beseeched  the  king,  that  it  would  please  his  grace  to  ^nsJsop 
gfive  unto  them  a  more  plain  and  comfortable  answer,  and  that  thev  fault  with 

•  •  the  king's 

might  not  depart  from  his  presence  all  pensive  and  sad,  whereby  answer, 
occasion  might  be  given  to  the  laity  to  impugn  the  rites  and  liberties 
of  the  church,  and  that  they  doubted  nothing  herein  of  the  good 
nature  and  conscience  of  their  sovereign  lord  and  king.  In  the  end, 
it  was  answered  them  in  the  behalf  of  the  king,  that  it  was  not  his 
mind  and  intent  to  impugn  the  customs  of  the  church. 

On  the  Sunday  following,  the  bishops  assembled  again  before  the  Gnesn^]eer  of 
king  at  Vincennes,  where  the  lord  archbishop  of  Sens  repeated  their  Se  king 
last  supplication,  with  the  last  answer  made  them  in  the  behalf  of  the  bishop, 
king  ;  whereupon  the  lord  archbishop  of  Bourges  gave  them  to  under- 
stand, how  the  king  willed  them  not  to  fear,  as  they  should  suffer  no 
hindrance  or  damage  in  his  time ;  yea,  and  how  he  would  defend 
them  in  their  rights  and  customs,  and  that  it  should  never  be  said, 
that  he  gave  ensample  to  others  to  impugn  the  church  ;  the  king 
himself  assenting  to  his  having  so  said.    The  said  lord  archbishop  of 
Sens  in  the  name  of  the  whole  prelates  gave  humble  thanks  to  the 
king  for  this,  and  the  said  archbishop  of  Sens  beseeched  that  such 
proclamations,  as  had  been  made  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  might  be  repealed  and  called  in.    Hereunto  the  king 
himself  answered  with  his  own  mouth,  that  they  were  not  published 
at  his  commandment,  neither  did  he  know  of  them,  nor  ratify  them. 
Thirdly,  the  archbishop  proposed,  that  those  abuses  which  the 
temporalty  complained  of  should  by  the  prelates  be  so  ordered  and 
reformed,  that  every  man  should  be  well  contented  therewith.  Last 
of  all,  he  beseeched  the  king's  highness,  that  he  would  of  his  gracious  • 
goodness  give  them  a  more  comfortable  and  fuller  answer.    Then  Final 
answered  the  lord  Peter  in  the  name  of  the  king;  that  if  the  prelates  JJJ 
would  see  reformation  of  those  things  which  were  to  be  amended,  lates 
whereabouts  he  wrould  take  respite  between  then  and  the  Christmas 
next  following,  his  grace  would  innovate  nothing  in  the  mean  season  : 
but  that  if  in  the  aforesaid  space  they  should  not  have  corrected  and 
reformed  that  which  was  amiss,  his  majesty  would  then  apply  such 
order  and  remedy,  as  should  be  acceptable  both  to  God  and  his 
subjects.    After  this  the  prelates  had  leave  of  the  king  to  depart, 
and  went  home.1 

And  thus  much  concerning  French  matters,  which  because  they  be 
ecclesiastical,  and  bearwith  them  some  utility  to  the  diligent  reader  (such 
as  list  to  search,  note,  and  observe  the  acts  of  men,  and  the  course  of  re- 
ligion), I  thought  therefore  here  to  place  and  adjoin  next  after  the  other 
contention  before  proceeding  between  Philip  the  French  king  and  pope 
Boniface.    Albeit,  as  touching  the  perfect  keeping  of  years  and  time, 

(1)  For  the  "Brief  Recapitulation,"  &c,  which  in  some  Editions  follows  here,  see  the  foot 
note  (1)  to  p.f>21  of  this  volume.— Et>. 
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Edwardi  \  am  not  ignorant  that  this  aforesaid  parliament,  thus  summoned  and 
A.  d.  commenced  against  the  French  prelates,  falling  a.d.  1329,  was  to  be 
1307.  referred  rather  to  the  reign  of  king  Edward  II.,  of  whom  now 
remaineth  (by  the  grace  of  Christ)  in  order  of  history  to  prosecute, 
declaring  first  the  instructions  and  informations  of  his  father  given  to 
Death  of  him  at  the  time  of  his  departing.    In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1307,  and 
Edward,  the  last  year  of  the  king,  the  aforesaid  king  Edward,  in  his  journey 
a.d.1307.  marcning  towards  Scotland,  in  the  north  fell  sick  of  the  flux,  which  in- 
creased so  fervently  upon  him,  that  he  despaired  of  life.  Wherefore 
calling  before  him  his  earls  and  barons,  he  caused  them  to  be  sworn 
that  they  should  crown  his  son  Edward  in  such  convenient  time  after 
his  death  as  they  might,  and  keep  the  land  to  his  use,  till  he  were 
Godly  les-  crowned.  That  done,  he  called  before  him  his  son  Edward,  informing 
precepts  and  lessoning  him  with  wholesome  precepts,  and  he  also  charged  him 
Seyoung  W1^h.  divers  points  upon  his  blessing :  first,  that  he  should  be  courteous, 
prince,    gentle,  upright  in  judgment,  fair  spoken  to  all  men,  constant  in  deed 
and  word,  familiar  with  the  good ;  and  especially  to  the  miserable  be 
merciful.    After  this,  he  gave  him  also  charge  not  to  be  too  hasty  in 
taking  his  crown  before  he  had  revenged  his  father's  injuries  stoutly 
The  king  against  the  Scots ;  but  that  he  should  remain  in  those  parts  to  take 
his^ones  with,  him  his  father's  bones,  being  well  boiled  from  the  flesh,  and  so 
riefin31"  Demg  enclosed  in  some  fit  vessel,  should  carry  them  with  him  till  he 
the  field  conquered  all  the  Scots  ;  saying,  "  that  so  long  as  he  had  his  father's 

against  . 

the  scots,  bones  with  him,  none  should  overcome  him.""  Moreover,  he  willed  and 
required  him  to  love  his  brothers,  Thomas  and  Edmund;  also  to 
Father's  cherish  and  tender  his  mother  Margaret,  the  queen.    Over  and 
excluding  besides,  he  straightly  charged  him  upon  his  blessing  (as  he  would 
company  avo^  his  curse)  that  he  should  in  no  case  call  to  him  again,  or  send 
from  his  for  Peter  Gaveston ;  which  Peter  Gaveston  the  king  before  had 
banished  the  realm,  for  his  naughty  and  wicked  familiarity  with  his 
son  Edward,  and  for  his  seducing  of  him  with  sinister  counsel ;  for 
Apindix.  which  cause  he  had  both  banished  Peter  Gaveston  utterly  out  of 
the  realm,  and  also  had  put  the  said  Edward  his  son  in  prison,  and 
therefore  so  straightly  he  charged  his  son  in  nowise  to  send  for  this 
Gaveston,  or  to  have  him  in  any  case  about  him.    And  finally, 
Rash  vow  because  he  had  conceived  in  himself  a  vow  to  return  in  his  own 
Edwafd:  person  to  the  Holy  Land  (which  for  his  manifold  wars  with  the 
toSbeecar-  Scots,  he  could  not  perform),  therefore  he  had  prepared  thirty-two 
thedHoi   thousand  pounds  of  silver,  for  the  sending  of  certain  soldiers  with 
Land.     his  heart  unto  the  Holy  Land.    This  thing  he  required  of  his  son  to 
see  accomplished,  so  that  the  aforesaid  money,  under  his  curse  and 
malediction,  be  not  employed  to  other  uses.  But  these  injunctions 
and  precepts  the  disobedient  son  did  not  at  all  observe  or  keep 
after  the  decease  of  his  father.     Forsaking  and  leaving  ofT  the 
war  with  the  Scots,  the  son,  with  all  speed,  hasted  him  to  his  corona- 
tion.   Also  contrary  to  the  mind  of  his  nobles,  and  against  the 
precept  of  his  father,  he  sent  for  the  aforesaid  Peter  Gaveston,  and 
prodigally  bestowed  upon  him  all  that  treasure  which  his  father  had 
bequeathed  to  the  Holy  Land.    He  was,  moreover,  a  proud  despiser 
of  his  peers  and  nobles  ;  and  therefore  reigned  unfortunately,  as 
by  the  sequel  of  the  story  here  following,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  shall 
be  declared.    Thus  king  Edward,  the  first  of  that  name,  leaving 
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against  the  queen,  neither  did  the  queen's  army  hurt  any  man  or  ehild,  Edward 
either  in  goods  or  any  other  thing,  by  the  way. 


At  the  arriving  of  the  queen,  the  king  was  in  London,  who  first  A- D- 
would  not  believe  it  to  be  true.    Afterwards,  seeing  and  perceiving  1326, 
how  it  was,  he  asketh  help  of  the  Londoners,  who,  after  mature 
advisement,  rendered  this  answer  to  the  king  again  :  that  as  touching  Answer 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  their  son,  the  lawful  heir  of  the  kingdom,  London- 
they  were  ready,  with  all  duty  and  service,  to  honour  and  obey.   As  k-ng0the 
for  strangers  and  traitors  to  the  realm,  they  would  receive  none  such 
within  their  city  gates.    Furthermore,  to  go  out  of  the  city  to  fight, 
that,  they  said,  they  would  not,  unless  it  were  so,  that  according  to 
the  liberties  of  their  city,  they  might  return  home  again  before  sun-  Liberties 
set.    The  king  hearing  this  answer  (which  liked  him  not  well),  of  London 
fortifieth  the  Tower  of  London  with  men  and  victuals,  committing  ™  s°jrng 
the  custody  thereof  to  John  Ealtham,  his  younger  3on,  and  to  the 
wife  of  Hugh  Spenser,  his  niece  ;  and  leaving  Walter  Stapleton, 
bishop  of  Exeter,  behind  him,  to  have  the  rule  of  the  city  of  London, 
he  himself,  hearing  daily  the  great  recourse  of  the  people  that  drew 
to  the  queen,  for  more  safeguard  to  himself,  fled  with  a  small  com- 
pany westward,  towards  "Wales.    But,  before  his  departing  from  The  ( 
London,  he  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  made,  wherein  all  and  singular  piScia- 
persons  were  charged,  upon  forfeit  of  life  and  goods,  every  man  with  matlon- 
all  his  power  to  rise  and  invade  the  rebels  and  destroy  them  all,  only 
the  lives  of  the  queen,  his  son,  and  his  brother,  reserved.   Also  that 
no  man,  upon  pain  pretaxate,  should  help,  rescue,  or  relieve  the  said 
rebels,  with  goods,  victuals,  or  otherwise.    Item,  it  was  also  pro- 
claimed, that  whosoever  would  bring  to  the  king  the  head  and  body 
of  Sir  Roger  Mortimer,  either  dead  or  alive,  should  have  out  of  the 
king's  coffers  a  thousand  pounds. 

In  contrariwise,  the  queen  setteth  forth  another  proclamation,  The 
wherein  it  was  forbidden  to  take  or  spoil  violently  the  value  of  any  proda-8 
man's  goods  against  the  will  of  the  owner,  under  pain  of  losing  his  mation 
finger,  if  it  were  three-pence  ;  of  his  hand,  if  it  were  sixpence  ;  of  his 
head,  if  it  were  twelve-pence.    Moreover,  whosoever  would  bring  to 
the  queen  the  head  of  Hugh  Spenser  the  younger,  chopped  off  from  his 
body,  should  receive  of  the  queen  for  so  doing,  two  thousand  pounds. 
This  done,  the  queen  sendeth  her  letters  to  the  city  of  London  for 
aid  and  succour  to  subdue  the  oppressor  of  the  realm,  to  which  letters 
at  first  no  answer  was  made.    Again,  she  wrote  the  second  letter, 
which  was  then  tacked  upon  the  cross  in  Cheap,  which  was  then  called 
the  new  cross ;  the  copy  and  tenor  of  which  letter  was  this  : 

Copy  of  a  Letter  that  the  Queen  sent  unto  the  Mayor  and  Citizens 

of  London. 

Isabel,  by  the  grace  of  God,  queen  of  England,  lady  of  Ireland,  and  countess  01 
Pountif.  And  we  Edward,  the  first  son  of  the  king  of  England,  duke  of  Guienne, 
earl  of  Chester,  of  Pountif,  and  of  Mounstrell,  to  the  mayor  and  all  the  com- 
monalty of  London,  send  greeting.  Forasmuch  as  we  have  before  this  time 
sent  to  you  by  our  letters,  and  how  we  come  into  this  land  in  good  array,  and 
good  manner,  for  the  profit  of  holy  church,  and  of  our  right  dear  lord  and  king, 
and  all  the  realm,  with  all  our  might  and  strength  to  keep  and  maintain  the 
realm,  as  all  good  people  ought  for  to  do  ;  upon  that,  we  pray  you  and  desire 
you  that  ye  would  be  helping  to  us  for  the  health  and  profit  of  the  realm ;  and 
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Edward  we  have  had  none  answer  of  you,  nor  know  not  your  will  in  that  part :  where- 
n-     fore  we  send  to  you  again,  and  pray  you,  and  charge  you,  that  ye  bear  you  so 
Yy    against  us,  that  ye  have  no  nor  make  cause  us  to  grieve,  but  that  ye  be  to 
I397'   us  helping  in  all  the  ways  that  you  may.    And  wete  ye  well  in  certain,  that 
— — —  we,  and  also  those  that  cometh  with  us  into  this  realm,  nothing  for  to  done, 
but  that  shall  be  pleasing  to  God,  and  common  profit  to  all  the  realm ; 
not  else,  but  for  to  destroy  the  Spensers,  enemies  to  the  realm,  as  ye  well 
know..    Wherefore  we  pray  and  charge  you,  in  the  faith  that  ye  owe  to  our  lord 
the  king,  to  the  crown,  and  to  us,  and  upon  all  that  ye  may  forfeit,  that  if  Hugh 
Spenser,  both  the  father  and  the  son,  our  enemies,  come  within  your  power,  that 
ye  do  them  hastily  to  be  taken,  and  safely  kept,  till  we  have  ordained  for  them 
our  will,  as  ye  desire  profit  and  honour  of  us,  and  of  the  realm.  Understand- 
ing well,  if  it  be  so,  that  ye  do  our  desire  and  prayer,  we  shall  the  more  be 
beholden  to  you.    And  also  we  shall  do  you  profit  and  worship  if  that  ye  send 
us  hastily  word  again  of  your  will. 

Given  at  Baldocke,  the  sixth  day  of  October. 


Bishop  of     These  aforesaid  letters  being  published  and  perused,  the  bishop  of 
beheaded  Exeter,1  to  whom,  as  ye  heard,  was  committed  the  rule  of  the  city, 
standard  sen^  ^°  ^ne  mayor  f°r  the  keys  of  the  gates,  using  such  sharp  words 
in  cheap,  in  the  king's  name,  that  variance  began  to  kindle  between  him 
and  the  citizens  ;  so  much  so  that  the  commons  in  their  rage  took 
the  bishop  and  beheaded  him  and  two  of  his  household  at  the  Stan- 
dard in  Cheap.    Then  the  king  went  to  Bristol,  and  ordained  Sir 
Hugh  Spenser  the  father,  to  keep  the  castle  and  town  there ;  and  the 
king,  with  Hugh  Spenser  the  son,  and  Sir  Robert  Baldock,  the  chan- 
cellor, and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  went  into  Wales.     The  queen's 
forces  so  pursued  them,  that  they  first  took  the  town,  yielded  up  to 
Hugh     her ;  then  they  took  Sir  Hugh  Spenser  the  father,  whom,  being  drawn 
fhefa-r'  an^  torn,  they  at  last  hanged  up  at  Bristol,  in  chains  of  iron.  As 
hanged  in  was  ^nus  Ayingi  the  queen  caused  to  be  proclaimed  through- 

chains,    out  her  army,  that  the  king  should  come  and  appear,  and  so  receive 
his  kingdom  again,  if  he  would  be  comfortable  to  his  liege  subjects : 
who  when  he  did  not  appear,  prince  Edward,  his  son,  was  proclaimed 
high  keeper  of  the  realm. 
The  king     In  the  mean  time  Henry  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  brother  to  the  good 
Waies.m  earl  Thomas,  who  before  was  beheaded,  also  lord  William  Souch,  and 
Master  Uphowel,  were  sent  by  the  queen  into  Wales  to  pursue  the 
king,  and  there  they  took  him,  and  sent  him  to  the  castle  of  Kenil- 
worth ;  and  took  Hugh  Spenser  the  son,  and  Sir  Robert  Baldock  the 
chancellor,  and  Sir  John,  earl  of  Arundel,  and  brought  them  all  to  the 
Hugh     town  of  Hereford.    Soon  after,  Hugh  Spenser  the  son,  was  drawn, 
the  sm''  an^  hanged  on  a  gallows  fifty  feet  high,  and  afterwards  beheaded 
executed.  ancl  quartered,  whose  quarters  were  sent  into  the  four  quarters  of 
the  realm.     Sir  John  of  Arundel  was  beheaded,  and  Sir  Robert 
Baldock  was  put  in  Newgate  at  London,  where,  shortly  after,  he 
[Jan. 7th,  pined  away  and  died  among  the  thieves.    This  done,  a  parliament 
1327.']     was  assembled  at  London,  from  whence  message  was  sent  to  the  king, 
that  if  he  would  resign  up  his  crown,  his  son  should  have  it  after  him  ; 
if  not,  another  should  take  it,  to  whom  the  lot  would  give  it :  where- 
upon the  king,  being  constrained  to  yield  up  his  crown  to  his  son,  was 
kept  in  prison,  and  after  had  to  Barkley ;  where  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
great  repentance.    After  this  message  being  sent,  and  the  king  half 


(1)  This  bishop  of  Exeter  builded  in  Oxford  two  colleges,  Exeter  College,  and  Hart  Hall;  his 
uair'i  was  Gualter  Stapleton. 
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conde  scending  thereunto  (the  parliament  notwithstanding  prosecuting  Edward 

and  g  ung  forward),  there  was  a  bill  exhibited  and  put  up,  containing  : — 

certain  articles  against  the  said  king,  then  in  prison  in  the  castle  of  A-  D. 
Barkley,  touching  his  misbehaviour  and  imprudent  governing  of  the  132?- 
realm ;  which  bill  openly  before  the  lords  and  commons,  by  the  fx™]ite(1 
speaker  of  the  parliament  house,  was  read.    After  long  consultation  in  the 
thereupon  amongst  themselves  touching  those  articles,  and  also  for  merit' 
the  better  and  more  circumspect  government  of  the  realm  from  that  ^Eng 
time  forth,  it  was  consulted  and  agreed  upon  by  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  the  commons  there  assembled,  that  the  said  Ed- 
ward was  a  man  not  meet  to  be  their  king,  nor  from  that  time  forth 
any  more  to  bear  the  crown  royal,  or  title  of  a  king;  but  that  Edward  . The  king 
his  eldest  son,  who  there  in  the  same  court  of  high  parliament  was  byPthed 
present,  as  he  was  rightful  heir  and  inheritor  thereunto,  so  should  he  {£er"ta"an6 
be  crowned  king  thereof  in  his  fathers  stead,  with  these  conditions  his s 'n 
thereunto  annexed  :  that  he  should  take  wise,  sage,  and  true  coun-  chosen 
sellors  unto  him,  that  the  realm  might  be  better  and  more  circum-  king 
spectly  governed,  than  before  in  the  time  of  Edward  his  father  it 
was;  and  that  the  old  king,  his  father,  should  be  honourably  provided 
for  and  kept,  so  long  as  he  lived,  according  as  unto  his  estate  it  apper- 
tained, &c.    These  and  other  things  thus  finished  and  ended,  the 
parliament  breaketh  up,  and  all  things  necessary,  and  to  the  corona- 
tion of  a  prince  appertaining,  were  in  speedy  wise  prepared,  whereof 
more  hereafter  (Christ  willing)  shall  be  specified. 

In  the  mean  time  as  touching  the  king,  who  was  yet  in  prison,  it 
is  thought  by  some  writers,  that  the  next  year  following,  by  the  means  [SeP-21st' 
of  Sir  Roger  Mortimer,  he  was  miserably  slain,  by  a  spit,  as  it  is  said,  1327.] 
being  thrust  up  into  his  body,  and  was  buried  at  Gloucester,  after  he 
had  reigned  nineteen  years. 

In  the  time  and  reign  of  this  king,  the  college  of  Cambridge,  called  Michael 
Michael  House,  was  founded  and  builded  by  Sir  Henry  Stanton,  S°cam- 
knight,  to  the  use  and  increase  of  learning,  a  thing  in  a  common-  ^ded 
wealth  very  profitable  and  necessary  to  be  had ;  the  want  and  need  by  Henry 
whereof,  many  sundry  times,  is  sooner  felt  in  this  realm  of  ours  and  an  °"" 
other  realms  abroad,  than  is  the  discommodity  thereof  of  most  men 
commonly  understood. 

About  the  same  time  also  was  Nicolaus  de  Lyra,  who  wrote  the  APrSeud,r. 
ordinary  Gloss  of  the  Bible  :  also  Gulielmus  Ocham,  a  worthy  divine, 
and  of  a  right  sincere  judgment,  as  the  times  then  would  either  give 
or  suffer. 

In  the  tractation  of  this  king's  history,  it  was  declared  before  what 
grudge  did  kindle  in  the  hearts  of  the  barons  against  the  king,  for 
revoking  such  acts  and  customs  as  had  been  before  in  the  parliament 
established,  both  for  Peter  Gaveston,  and  for  the  two  Spensers.  Also, 
what  severe  punishment  the  king  did  execute  upon  them  for  the  same, 
in  such  cruel  and  rigorous  sort,  that  as  he  spared  none  of  those  whom 
he  could  there  find,  so  he  never  ceased  all  his  life  after  to  inquire  out 
and  to  be  revenged  of  all  such  as  had  been  in  any  part  or  consenting 
to  that  matter.   For  this  his  extreme  and  implacable  tyranny,  he  was  Tyranny 
in  such  hatred  of  all  the  people,  that,  as  he  said,  he  could  not  find  thl°^ 
one  of  all  the  commons  to  take  his  part,  when  need  required.   Among  Ple- 
others  who  were  for  that  matter  troubled,  was  one  Adam,  bishop  of 
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F.dicard  Hereford,  who  being  impeached  of  treason  with  others  besides,  was  at 
length  arrested  in  the  parliament  to  appear  and  answer  to  that  which 


A.  D.  should  be  to  him  objected.    Many  things  were  there  laid  against  him, 
-  '  for  taking  part  with  them  that  rose  against  the  king,  with  more  matters, 


and  heinous  rebukes,  &c. ;  whereunto  the  bishop  for  a  great  while 
answered  nothing.1 

Form  of  At  length  the  bishop,  claiming  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
whenSa  church,  answered  the  king  in  this  form  :2 — "  The  due  reverence  of  your 
chai°P  Prmcely  majesty  ever  saved,  I,  an  humble  minister  and  member  of  the 
lengesthe  holy  church  of  God,  and  a  bishop  consecrated  (albeit  unworthy),  can- 
oFthe 88  n°t,  neither  ou^ht,  to  answer  to  these  so  hio-h  matters  without  authoritv 


church 


of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  my  direct  judge  next  under  the  high 
secular    bishop  of  Rorne,  whose  suffragan  also  I  am,  and  the  consent  likewise  of 
judge"     the  other  my  fellow-bishops.11    After  these  words  by  him  pronounced, 
the  archbishop  and  other  bishops  with  him  were  ready  to  make  humble 
The       intercession  for  him  to  the  king,  and  did.    But  when  the  king  would 
relied   not  be  won  nor  tinned  with  any  supplication,  the  said  bishop, 
Sagy     together  with  the  archbishop  and  the  clergy,  coming  with  their  crosses, 
took  him  away,  challenging  him  for  the  church,  without  any  more 
answer-making ;  charging  moreover,  under  the  censures  of  the  church 
and  excommunication,  none  to  presume  to  lay  any  further  hands  upon 
The  ting  nim.    The  kine,  moved  with  this  boldness  and  stoutness  of  the 
ethTnd    clergy,  commandeth,  notwithstanding,  to  proceed  in  judgment,  and 
SStnt  tne  j111}'  °f  twelve  men  to  go  upon  the  inquiry  of  his  cause ;  who 
ge^     finding  and  pronouncing  the  bishop  to  be  guilty,  the  king  caused 
immediately  all  his  goods  and  possessions  to  be  confiscated  unto 
himself :  moreover,  he  made  his  plate  and  all  his  household  provision 
to  be  thrown  out  of  his  house  into  the  street ;  but  yet  he  remained 
still  under  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  archbishop,  Sec. 
AFpZed,s.      This   archbishop  was  Walter  Reynold ;  after  whom  succeeded 
Simon  Mepham,  in  the  same  see  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  1328. 3 

After  pope  Clement  V.,  by  whose  decease  the  Romish  see  stood 
vacant,  as  ye  have  heard,  two  years  and  three  months,  next  was  elected 
pope  JohnXXII.,4a  Cistercian  monk,  who  sat  in  that  papacy  eighteen 
a  new-    years.    He  was  stout  and  inflexible,  and  given  so  much  to  the  heap- 
heray.  to  ing  up  of  riches,  that  he  proclaimed  them  heretics  who  taught  that 
chri$at  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  no  possessions  of  their  own  in  this  world, 
and  the    At  this  time  was  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  a  worthy  man,  who,  with 
had  nT   this  pope,  and  others  that  followed  him,  had  no  less  contention  than  had 
posfes-    Frederic  before  mentioned,  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  III. ;  inso- 
w°s      uiuch  that  this  contention  and  variance  continued  the  space  of  four  and 
twenty  vears.    The  cause  and  first  origin  of  this  tragical  conflict,  arose 
upon  the  constitution  of  Clement  V.,  the  predecessor  to  this  pope ;  by 
whom  it  was  ordained,  as  is  before  mentioned,  that  emperors,  by  the  Ger- 
man princes  elected,  might  be  called  kings  of  the  Romans,  but  might 
not  enjoy  the  title  or  right  of  the  empire  to  be  nominated  empe- 
rors, without  their  confirmation  given  by  the  pope.     Wherefore,  this 
emperor,  because  he  used  the  imperial  dignity  in  Italy,  before  he  was 

(1)  Ex  Tho.  Walsing. 

(2)  "  Ego  sanctae  ecclesice  Dei  minister  humilis,  membrum  ejus,  et  episcopus  conseeratus,  licet 
indignus,  ad  tam  ardua  nequeorespondere,  necdebeo,  absque  D.  Cant,  archiepiscopi,  post  summum 
p<  ntificem  mei  directi  judicis,  cujus  etiam  sum  suffraganeus,  autoritate.  et  aliorum  parium  meo- 

<:re       nim  epistopoium  consensu." 
Append.*       (3)  Ex  The.  Walsingham.  (4)  A.D.  1316,  called  John  XXI.  -Ed. 
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authorised  by  the  pope,  the  said  pope  therefore  excommunicated  him,  ftamari 

And  notwithstanding  the  emperor  oftentimes  did  proffer  himself  to  L_ 

make  entreaty  of  peace  and  concord ;  yet  the  pope,  inflexible,  would  A.  D. 
not  bend.    The  writings  on  both  parts  be  yet  extant,  wherein  the  1338, 
said  bishop  doth  make  his  vaunt,  that  he  had  full  power  to  create  and  strife  De- 
depose  kings  and  emperors  at  his  pleasure.    In  the  same  time  were  pope  and6 
divers  learned  men,  who  seeing  the  matter,  did  greatly  disallow  the  ^x™' 
doings  of  the  bishops  of  Rome ;  among  whom  was  William  Ocham, 
whose  tractations  were  afterwards  condemned  by  the  pope,  for 
writing  against  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  their  see  ;  as  did  another, 
named  Marsilius  Patavinus,  who  wrote  the  book  entitled  '  Defensor 
Pacis,'  which  was  given  into  the  hands  of  the  said  emperor ;  wherein 
the  controversy  of  the  pope's  unlawful  jurisdiction  in  things  tem- 
poral is  largely  disputed,  and  the  usurped  authority  of  that  see  set 
Forth  to  the  uttermost.    It  is  found  in  some  writers,  that  a  great 
cause  of  this  variance  first  began,  for  that  one  of  the  emperor's 
secretaries,  unknown  to  the  emperor,  in  certain  of  his  letters  had 
likened  the  papal  see  to  the  beast  rising  out  of  the  sea,  in  the  Apo- 
calypse.   At  length,  when  the  emperor,  after  much  suit  made  to  the  The 
pope  at  Avignon,  could  not  obtain  his  coronation,  coming  to  Rome,  crowned 
he  was  there  received  with  great  honour ;  where  he,  with  his  wife,  Jgjjjjj  of 
were  both  crowned,  by  the  full  consent  of  all  the  lords  and  cardinals  the  pope, 
present ;  and  moreover,  another  pope  was  there  set  up,  called  Ni- 
colas V.    After  these  things  done,  the  pope,  not  long  after,  departed 
at  Avignon  in  France  ;  after  whom  succeeded  Benedict  XII.,1  a  monk 
of  the  Benedict  order,  and  reigned  seven  years ;  who,  by  the  counsel  of 
Philip,  the  French  king,  confirmed  and  prosecuted  the  censures  and 
cursings  that  John,  his  predecessor,  had  published  against  Louis,  the 
emperor :  moreover,  he  deprived  him  of  his  imperial  crown,  and  also  is  depri- 
of  his  dukedom  of  Bavaria.    The  emperor  upon  this  cometh  to  JJ^Sd 
Germany,  and  assembling  the  princes  electors,  dukes,  bishops,  nobles, 
and  the  learned,  in  a  council  at  Frankfort,  there  declared  before  them,  a  council 
out  of  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  empire,  how  it  standeth  forfrank~ 
only  in  the  princes  electors,  and  in  no  others  to  elect  the  kings  or  The 
the  emperors  of  the  Romans  (for  in  both  these  names  there  was  no  protest" 
difference),  so  that  the  same  electors,  in  choosing  the  king  of  the  tlon' 
Romans,  did  also  elect  and  choose  the  emperor ;  which  emperor,  so 
by  them  constituted,  had  lawful  right,  without  any  information  of  the 
apostolical  see,  to  exercise  the  administration  of  the  empire.  And 
if  he  were  lawfully  elect,  he  ought  to  be  anointed  by  the  Roman 
bishop ;  which  if  he  do  refuse,  then  might  he  be  anointed  and  declared 
emperor  and  Augustus  by  any  other  catholic  bishop  thereunto  ap- 
pointed, as  by  the  old  manner  and  custom  hath  been;  especially 
seeing  these  injunctions  are  only  certain  solemnities  added  and 
invented  by  the  bishops,  for  a  token  of  unity  between  the  church  and 
empire,  to  govern  and  defend  the  faith  together.   Wherefore,  in  that 
the  emperor  sweareth  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  that  is  to  be  under- 
stood no  homage  or  fealty  made  to  the  bishop,  but  only  that  it  is  a 
sacrament  and  a  promise  given  to  defend  the  faith  ; 2  which  oath  or 
sacrament  so  given,  giveth  no  majority  to  the  pope  in  any  temporal 
rule,  but  only  bindeth  the  emperor  to  be  prompt  and  ready  to  defend 

(1)  A.D.  1335  —  Ed  (2)  Ex  Hieron.  Mario.;  et  ex  Crantxlo 
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Edwmd  the  faith  and  church  of  Christ,  when  need  shall  require  obedience. 

 ;      Wherefore,  whereas  the  pope  leaneth  only  to  the  electors'  authority 

A.  D.  to  make  the  king  of  Romans,  and  taketh  upon  himself  alone  power 
1343,  to  make  the  emperor ;  that,  as  it  is  newly  brought  in  and  devised  of 
late  by  pope  Clement  V.,  so  is  it  contrary  both  to  all  ancient  order, 
and  also  derogatory  to  the  liberty  and  majesty  of  the  sacred  empire. 
Again,  neither  is  that  also  less  absurd  and  contrary  to  all  right  and 
reason,  that  the  pope,  in  time  of  the  imperial  seat  being  vacant, 
taketh  upon  him  to  have  the  whole  and  full  doings  of  the  empire,  as 
lawful  emperor  for  the  time ;  which  prerogative  and  function,  by 
ancient  oraers  of  our  ancestors,  should  properly  and  only  appertain  to 
the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine ;  the  constitution  Clementine  of  the  afore- 
said pope  Clement  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Then,  in  the 
end,  for  his  own  excuse,  he,  in  the  presence  of  them  all,  reciteth  the 
public  confession  of  his  faith,  to  answer  and  purge  himself  of  those 
objections  laid  to  him  by  the  pope.  This  did  the  meek  emperor 
Louis  in  that  council.  Yet,  all  this  notwithstanding,  the  said  em- 
peror remained  still  excommunicate,  till  the  time  that  variance 
happened  between  this  pope  Benedict  and  Philip,  the  French  king. 
Wherefore,  to  make  his  party  good,  at  least  to  have  some  friends  to 
flee  to,  he  began  to  pretend  favour  and  absolution,  rather  for  necessity 
than  for  any  good  will  to  the  emperor.  But,  not  long  after,  this  pope 
died  ;  of  whom  this  epitaph  was  made  : — 

"  Hie  situs  est  Nero,  laicis  mors,  vipera  clero, 
Devius  a  vero,  cupa  repleta  mero." 

Trouble  After  Benedict  followed  pope  Clement  VI.,1  a  man  most  furious 
theempe-  and  cruel ; 2  who  renewing  the  excommunications  of  his  predecessors, 
ror-  caused  his  letters  to  be  set  upon  church-doors,  wherein  he  threatened 
and  denounced  most  terrible  thunderbolts  against  the  said  Louis, 
the  emperor,  unless  within  three  days  he  should  satisfy  to  God  and 
the  church,  and  renounce  the  imperial  possession  of  the  crown.  The 
emperor  upon  this  cometh  to  Frankfort,  and  there,  ready  to  stand 
in  all  things  to  the  ordinance  of  the  pope,  sendeth  his  orators  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  to  entreat  the  pope's  favour  and  good  will  towards 
him  :  to  which  messengers  the  pope  answered  again,  that  he  would 
never  pardon  the  emperor,  before  he  gave  over  and  confessed  his 
errors  and  heresies,  and,  resigning  up  his  empire  to  his  hands,  would 
submit  himself,  his  children,  and  all  his  goods,  to  the  will  and  plea- 
sure of  the  bishop  ;  promising  that  he  should  not  receive  again  any 
part  of  the  same,  but  upon  his  good  grace,  as  his  will  should  be  to 
restore  them. 

Heresy  of  The  heresy  here  mentioned,  which  was  to  this  emperor  objected 
making6'8  Dy  tne  P°Pe>  was  ^is  ;  because  (as  is  above  touched  upon)  he  used 
t%wt  anc^  execute(l  tne  imperial  dignity  after  his  election,  before  he  was 
the  em-  by  the  pope  confirmed.  Over  and  besides,  the  pope  sendeth  to  the 
peror*  emperor,  by  the  said  orators,  a  certain  form  of  a  bill  contained  in 
writing  with  certain  conditions,  which  he  commanded  to  be  given 
into  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  Here,  if  the  emperor  Louis  had  had 
as  much  mind  to  set  upon  the  pope  with  dint  of  sword,  as  he  lacked 


(1)  A.D.  1342  —Ed.     (2)  Ex  Chron.  de  sex  mundi  aetatibus,  cui  tit.  '  Rudimentum  Novitiorum 
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neither  occasion  nor  power  so  to  do,  what  blood  might  have  been  Edward 
spilt  !    But  the  good  emperor,  sparing  the  effusion  of  blood,  re-  n' 
ceiveth  gently  the  bill ;  and  not  only  with  his  seal  doth  confirm  it,  A.D. 
but  also  sweareth  to  observe  all  the  conditions  thereof ;  which  the  1347- 
pope  hearing  of,  doth  greatly  marvel.   But  yet  all  this  would  nothing  Proud 
help  to  mollify  the  modest  heart  of  this  Pharaoh.  tta'Jo?-.. 

The  princes  and  electors,  seeing  the  bill  of  the  articles  and  condi- 
tions, whereof  some  sounded  to  the  malicious  defacing  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  empire,  and  abhorring  the  wickedness  thereof,  desired 
the  emperor  to  stand  to  the  defence  of  the  imperial  dominion,  as  he 
had  begun,  promising  that  their  assistance  and  aid  to  the  uttermost 
thereunto  should  not  lack.   Upon  that  other  orators  were  sent  to  pope 
Clement  from  the  princes,  desiring  him  to  abstain  from  such  manner  of  A'Dl  1346, 
articles  conceived  against  the  state  and  majesty  of  the  empire.    The  The  em- 
pope,  surmising  all  this  to  spring  from  Louis  the  emperor,  to  the  Ed  by 
utter  subversion  of  him  and  all  his  posterity,  on  Maundy-Thursday  Jf® ^ ope 
blustereth  out  most  black  curses  against  him ;  also  he  reneweth  all  heretic- 
the  former  processes  of  his  predecessor  against  him,  as  against  both 
a  heretic  and  a  schismatic  :  commanding,  moreover,  the  princes 
electors  to  proceed  in  choosing  a  new  emperor.    The  archbishop  of  Faithful 
Mentz,  seeing  the  innocency  of  the  emperor,  would  not  consent  to  shop^f 
the  violating  of  his  majesty  ;  wherefore  he  was  deprived  by  the  pope  JJjjjjj;^ 
of  all  his  dignities.    The  other  bishops  electors,  as  the  archbishop  corrupted 
of  Cologne,  who  took  eight  thousand  marks,  with  the  duke  of  Saxony,  money, 
who  took  two  thousand  marks,  being  corrupted  with  money  by  John, 
king  of  Bohemia,  elected  Charles,  the  son  of  the  said  John  ;  whom 
pope  Clement  eftsoons  in  his  consistory  did  approve.    Who  seeth  The  pope, 
not  here  what  matter  of  war  and  bloodshed  was  ministered  by  the  o/discora 
pope  between  these  two  emperors,  if  the  patience  of  Louis  had  not  JgJd 
been  more  prudent  to  quench  the  fire,  than  the  pope  was  to  kindle  it  ? 
Charles  then,  the  new  emperor  elect,  sped  him  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Appendix. 
according  to  the  custom,  there  to  be  crowned ;  but  by  the  citizens 
there  and  the  empress  (the  wife  of  Louis  keeping  thereabout)  he  was 
repelled.    All  this  happened  in  the  time  and  reign  of  Edward  III., 
king  of  England  ;  against  whom  the  said  Charles,  with  the  French 
king,  and  the  king  of  Bohemia,  set  on  by  the  pope,  encountered  in  Again 
war ;  where  the  king  of  England  had  against  them  a  noble  victory,  up*™, 
and  slew  a  great  number  of  the  Frenchmen  and  Almains,  and  put 
Charles,  the  new  emperor,  to  flight.    In  the  mean  time,  among  the  Charles, 
princes  and  citizens  of  Germany  what  sorrow  and  what  complaints  emperor 
were  against  pope  Clement  and  those  electors,  cannot  be  expressed ;  JJ*^ 
for  as  they  were  all  together  at  Spires  congregated  in  a  general  the  Eng- 
assembly,  so  there  was  none  among  them  all,  that  allowed  the  elec-  llshmen- 
tion  of  Charles,  or  that  cared  for  the  pope's  process  ;  promising  all  to 
adhere  and  continue  faithful  subjects  to  Louis,  their  lawful  emperor. 
But  Louis,  remembering  his  oath  made  before  to  the  pope^  bill,  Louis, 
voluntarily  and  willingly  gave  over  his  imperial  dignity,  and  went  to  emperor1 
Furstenfeld;  where,  shortly  after,  through  the  procured  practice  of  J^fJJJ. 
pope  Clement  (as  Hieronymus  Marius  doth  write),  poison  was  given  pire. 
him  to  drink ;  after  which  being  drunk,  when  he  would  have  vomited  is  Poi- 
out  and  could  not,  he  took  his  horse  and  went  to  hunt  the  bear,  soned" 
thereby,  through  the  chafing  and  heat  of  his  body,  to  expel  the 
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Edward  venom.    And  there  the  good  and  gentle  emperor,  wickedly  perse- 

1L  cuted  and  murdered  of  the  pope,  fell  down  dead,1  whom  I  may  well 

A.D.  account  among  the  innocent  and  blessed  martyrs  of  Christ;  for  if 
135°-  the  cause  being  righteous  doth  make  a  martyr,  what  papist  can  justly 
Louis,     disprove  his  cause  or  faith  ?    If  persecution  joined  thereunto  causeth 
andper°r  martyrdom,  what  martyr  could  be  more  persecuted  than  he,  who, 
martyr.    liaving  three  popes  like  three  ban-dogs  upon  him,  at  length  was 
devoured  by  the  same  ?   The  princes  hearing  of  his  death,  assembled 
themselves  to  a  new  election,  who,  refusing  Charles  aforesaid,  elected 
Gunterus  another  for  emperor,  named  Gunterus  de  Monte  Nigro,  who,  shortly 
Nigro?nte  a^er  feeing  sick  at  Frankfort,  was  likewise  poisoned  through  his 
emperor,  physician's  servant,  whom  the  aforesaid  Charles  had  hired  with  money 
is  Poi-    to  work  that  feat.    Gunterus  tasting  of  the  poison,  although  he  did 
S(>ned'     partly  cast  it  up  again,  yet  so  much  remained  within  him,  as  made 
him  unable  afterwards  to  serve  that  place ;  wherefore,  for  concord's 
sake,  being  counselled  thereto  by  the  Germans,  he  gave  over  his 
empire  to  Charles,  for  else,  great  bloodshed  was  likely  to  ensue. 
This  Charles  thus  ambitiously  aspiring  to  the  imperial  seat  contrary 
to  the  minds  of  the  states  and  peers  of  the  empire,  as  he  did  wickedly 
and  unlawfully  come  by  it,  so  was  he  by  his  ambitious  guiding,  the 
Ruin  of  first  and  principal  mean  of  the  utter  ruin  of  that  monarchy  ;  for  that 
manGem-  he,  to  have  his  son  set  up  emperor  after  him,  convented  and  granted 
Stoiinif  t°  the  princes  electors  of  Germany  all  the  public  taxes  and  tributes 
tSof    °^      emPn*e*  This  covenant,  being  once  made  between  the  emperor 
60 '    and  them,  they  afterwards  held  so  fast,  that  they  caused  the  emperor 
to  swear  never  to  revoke  or  call  back  again  the  same :  by  reason 
whereof,  the  tribute  of  the  countries  of  Germany,  which  then  belonged 
only  to  the  emperor  for  the  sustentation  of  his  wars,  ever  since  to 
this  day  is  dispersed  diversely  into  the  hands  of  the  princes,  and  to 
the  free  cities  within  the  said  monarchy ;  so  that  both  the  empire  being 
disfurnished  and  left  desolate,  and  the  emperors  weakened  thereby, 
they  have  neither  been  able  sufficiently  since  to  defend  themselves, 
nor  yet  to  resist  the  Turk,  or  other  foreign  enemies.   Of  this  a  great 
part,  as  ye  have  heard,  may  be  imputed  unto  the  popes,  &c.2 
The  year      This  pope  Clement  first  reduced  the  year  of  jubilee  to  every  fiftieth 
Seed6  vear>  which  before  was  kept  but  in  the  hundredth  year ;  and  so  he 
fiftieth    being  absent  at  Avignon  (which  he  then  purchased  with  his  money 
year.      to  the  see  of  Rome),  caused  it  to  be  celebrated  at  Rome,  a.d.  1350. 
Pilgrims  In  that  year  were  numbered,  of  peregrines  going  in  and  coming  out 
year.ls    every  day  at  Rome,  to  the  estimation  of  five  thousand.     The  bull 
of  pope  Clement,  given  out  for  this  present  year  of  jubilee,  proceedeth 
in  these  words  : — 


Abomi-  What  person  or  persons  soever,  for  devotion  sake,  shall  take  their  peregrina- 
nable  and  tion  unto  the  holy  city,  the  same  day  when  he  setteth  forth  out  of  his  house, 
blaSplbull  ^e  may  choose  unto  him  what  confessor  or  confessors  either  in  the  way  or 
where  else  he  listeth  :  unto  the  which  confessors  we  grant,  by  our  authority, 
plenary  power  to  absolve  all  cases  papal,  as  fully  as  if  we  were  in  our  proper 
person  there  present.  Item,  we  grant  that  whosoever  being  truly  confessed 
shall  chance  by  the  way  to  die,  he  shall  be  quit  and  absolved  of  all  his  sins. 
Moreover,  we  command  the  angels  of  paradise  to  take  his  soul  out  of  his  body, 
being  absolved,  and  to  carry  it  into  the  glory  of  paradise,  &c. 


mous 
of  pope 
Clement 


The  pope 
com- 
mandeth 
the  an- 
gels. 


See 
Ajpendix. 


(1)  Louis  of  Bavaria  died  a.d.  1347.— Ed. 


(2)  Hieronymus  Marius. 
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And  in  another  bull  lie  saith, —  Edward 


We  will,  that  no  pain  of  hell  shall  touch  him  :  granting,  moreover,  to  all  and  A£) 
singular  person  and  persons  signed  with  the  holy  cross,  power  and  authority  to  1326. 
deliver  and  release  three  or  four  souls,  whom  they  list  themselves,  out  of  the 


pains  of  purgatory,  &c.  phemy'of 

the  pope ' 

This  Clement,  as  mine  author  afflrmeth,  took  upon  him  so  pro- 
digally in  his  popedom,  that  he  gave  to  his  cardinals  of  Rome 
bishoprics  and  benefices  which  then  were  vacant  in  England,  and 
began  to  give  them  new  titles  for  the  same  livings  he  gave  them  in 
England ;  wherewith  the  king,  as  good  cause  he  had,  was  offended, 
and  undid  all  the  provisions  of  the  pope  within  his  realm;1  com- The  king 
manding,  under  pain  of  imprisonment  and  life,  no  man  to  be  so  Sepqpe. 
hardy,  as  to  induce  and  bring  in  any  such  provisions  of  the  pope,  any 
more  within  his  land.    And  under  the  same  punishment  he  charged 
the  two  cardinals  to  void  the  realm,  (a.d.  1343).    In  the  same  Tenths  of 
year  all  the  tenths,  as  well  of  the  Templars  as  of  other  spiritual  men,  g^oo? 
were  given  and  paid  to  the  king  through  the  whole  realm.    And  jjge£.*° 
thus  much  concerning  good  Louis,  emperor  and  martyr,  and  pope 
Clement  VI.,  his  enemy  ;  wherein,  because  we  have  a  little  exceeded 
the  course  of  years  whereat  we  left  off,  let  us  return  somewhat  back 
again,  and  take  such  things  in  order  as  belong  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  setting  forth  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III.,  and 
the  doings  of  the  church  which  in  his  time  have  happened,  as  the 
grace  of  Christ  our  Lord  will  assist  and  enable  us  thereto. 

This  aforesaid  king  Edward  II.  in  his  time  buildecl  two  houses  oriei  coi- 
in  Oxford  for  good  letters,  to  wit,  Oriel-College,  and  St.  Mary-  st^M^y- 

Hall.  Hall  in 

Here  I  omit  also  by  the  way  the  furious  outrage  and  conflict  which  buiided 
happened  in  the  time  of  this  king,  a  little  before  his  death,  a.d.  1326,  EdiuS. 
between  the  townsmen  and  the  abbey  of  Bury;  wherein  the  towns-  £on"be° 
men  gathering  themselves  together  in  a  great  multitude  (for  what tween  the 
cause  or  old  grudge  between  them,  the  register  doth  not  declare),  abbey Tf1 
invaded  and  sacked  the  monastery.    And  after  they  had  imprisoned  Bury' 
the  monks,  they  rifled  the  goods  and  treasure  of  the  whole  house, 
spoiling  and  carrying  away  their  plate,  money,  copes,  vestments, 
censers,  crosses,  chalices,  basons,  jewels,  cups,  masers,  books,  with 
other  ornaments  and  implements  of  the  house,  to  a  value  unesti- 
mable:2  in  that  conflict,  certain  also  on  both  sides  were  slain.  Such 
was  the  madness  then  of  that  people,  that  when  they  had  gathered 
unto  them  a  great  concourse  of  servants  and  light  persons  of  that 
country  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  to  whom  they  promised 
liberty  and  freedom ;  by  virtue  of  such  writs  as  they  had  out  of 
that  house,  first  they  got  into  their  hands  all  their  evidences,  copies, 
and  instruments,  that  they  could  find ;  then  they  took  off  the  lead ; 
that  done,  setting  fire  to  the  abbey-gates,  they  burned  up  nearly  the 
whole  house.    After  that  they  proceeded  to  the  farms  and  granges 
belonging  to  the  same  abbey,  whereof  they  wasted,  spoiled,  and  burned 
to  the  number  of  two  and  twenty  manor-places  in  one  week  ;  trans- 
porting away  the  corn,  horses,  cattle,  and  other  moveables  belonging 
to  the  same,  the  price  whereof  is  registered  to  come  to  922/.  4s.  lid. 

(1)  Ex  Chron.  Wals.  in  Vit.  Edw.  III.  (21  Ex  Latino  quodam  registro 
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Edward  besides  the  valuation  of  other  riches  and  treasures  within  the  abbey, 
 -  which  cannot  be  estimated. 

A.  D.       The  abbot  was  all  this  space  at  London,  in  the  parliament,  by 
1327-  whose  procurement  at  length  such  rescue  was  sent  down,  that  twenty- 
four  of  the  chief  of  the  town  (submitting  themselves)  were  committed 
to  ward;  thirty  carts- full  of  the  townsmen  were  carried  to  Norwich, 
of  whom  nineteen  were  there  hanged,  and  divers  convicted  were  put 
to  prison.    The  whole  township  was  condemned  in  seven-score  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  be  paid  for  damages  of  the  house.    John  Berton, 
alderman,  and  W.  Herling,  with  thirty-two  priests,  thirteen  women, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  others  of  the  said  town  were  out- 
lawed ;  of  whom  divers,  after  grudging  at  the  abbot  for  breaking 
promise  with  them  at  London,  did  confederate  themselves  together ; 
and  privily,  in  the  night,  coming  to  the  manor  of  Chenington,  where 
the  abbot  did  lie,  burst  open  the  gates,  and  entering  in,  first  bound 
The  abbot  all  his  family.    After  they  had  robbed  him  of  all  his  plate,  jewels  and 
and 6  '    money,  they  took  the  abbot  and  shaved  him,  and  secretly  conveyed 
awayto   ^im  awav  with  them  to  London  ;  where  they,  removing  him  from 
Brabant,  street  to  street  unknown,  from  thence  had  him  over  the  Thames  into 
Kent :  at  length  over  the  sea  they  ferried  to  Dist  in  Brabant,  where 
they  a  sufficient  time  kept  him  in  much  penury,  misery,  and  thraldom; 
till,  at  length,  the  matter  being  searched  out,  they  were  all  excom- 
municated, first  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  then  by  the  pope. 
Restored  At  last  it  being  known  where  he  was,  he  was  delivered  and  rescued 
by  his  friends  out  of  the  thieves''  hands,  and  finally  brought  home 
with  procession,  and  restored  to  his  house  again  :  and  thus  was  that 
abbey  with  the  abbot  of  the  same,  for  what  demerits  I  know  not. 
vexed  and  afflicted  about  this  time,  as  more  largely  I  have  seen 
in  their  Latin  register.    But  thus  much  briefly;  the  rest  I  omit 
here,1  passing  over  to  the  reign  of  the  next  king. 


EDWARD  THE  THIRD.2 


A.  D.  Concerning  the  acts  and  story  of  king  Edward  II.,  his  deposi- 
1327.  tion,  and  his  cruel  death,  wrought  by  the  false  and  counterfeit  letter 
of  Sir  Roger  Mortimer,  sent  in  the  king's  name  to  the  keepers,  for 
the  which  he  was  afterwards  charged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  I  have 
written  sufficiently  before,  and  more,  peradventure,  than  the  profession 
of  this  ecclesiastical  history  will  well  admit.  Notwithstanding,  for 
certain  respects  and  causes,  I  thought  somewhat  to  extend  my  limits 
herein  the  more  ;  whereby  both  kings,  and  such  as  climb  to  be  about 
them,  may  take  the  better  example  by  the  same ;  the  one  to  have 
the  love  of  his  subjects,  the  other  to  learn  to  flee  ambition,  and  not 
bear  themselves  to  brag  of  their  fortune  and  state,  how  high  soever  it 
be :  considering  with  themselves  nothing  to  be  in  this  world  so  firm 
and  sure,  that  may  promise  itself  any  certain  continuance,  and  that  is 
not  in  perpetual  danger  of  mutation,  unless  it  be  fastened  by  God's 
protection. 

(I)  About  the  latter  end  of  this  Edward  II  ceaseth  the  history  of  Nic.  Trivet,  and  of  Flor.  Hist. 
i2j  Edition  1563.  p.  74.    Ed.  1583.  p.  374.    Ed.  1696.  p.  344.    Ed.  1684.  vol.  i.  p.  428.— Ed. 
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After  the  suppression  of  this  king,  as  is  above  expressed,  Edward  Edward 

his  son  was  crowned  king  of  England,  being  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  L_ 

who  reigned  the  space  of  fifty  years,  and  was  a  prince  of  much  and  A.D. 
great  temperance,  in  feats  of  arms  very  expert,  and  no  less  fortunate  132^- 
and  lucky  in  all  his  wars,  than  his  father  was  unfortunate  before  him. 
For  liberality,  also,  and  clemency,  he  was  worthily  commended ; 
briefly,  in  all  princely  virtues,  famous  and  excellent.  Concerning  the 
memorable  acts  of  this  prince,  done  both  in  war  and  peace,  as  how 
he  subdued  the  Scots,  had  great  victories  by  the  sea,  conquered 
France,  a.  d.  1332,  won  Calais,  a.d.  1348,  and  translated  the  staple 
thither,  took  the  French  king  prisoner,  and  how  the  French  arms  first 
by  him  were  brought  in,  and  conjoined  with  the  English  arms ;  also 
how  the  order  of  the  garter  first  by  the  said  king  was  invented  and 
ordained,  a.d.  1356,  also,  a.d.  1357,  how  the  king,  in  his  parlia- 
ment at  Nottingham  decreed,  that  all  such,  in  Flanders  or  elsewhere, 
as  had  skill  in  making  cloth,  should  peaceably  inhabit  the  land,  and 
be  welcome  (for  three  years  before  that,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  wool 
should  -be  transported  over  the  sea ;  wrhich  was,  to  bridle  the  pride  of 
the  Flemings,  who  then  loved  better  the  sacks  of  wool,  than  the 
nation  of  Englishmen)  :  all  these  things,  with  other  noble  acts  of 
this  worthy  prince,  although  in  other  chronicles  they  be  ful]y  treated 
of,  yet,  according  to  that  order  which  I  have  begun  (saying  some- 
what of  each  king's  reign,  although  not  pertinent  to  our  ecclesiastical 
history),  I  have  here  inserted  the  same  ;  making  haste  to  other  mat- 
ters, shortly  and  compendiously  abridging  them  out  of  divers  and 
sundry  authors  together  compacted,  mentioned  in  this  wise. 

The  coronation  and  solemnity  of  king  Edward  III.,  and  all  the 
pomp  thereof,  was  no  sooner  ended,  but  Robert  Bruce,  king  of 
Scotland,  understanding  the  state  and  government  of  the  realm  to  be, 
as  it  was  indeed,  in  the  queen,  the  young  king,  the  earl  of  Kent,  and 
Sir  Roger  Mortimer ;  and  that  the  lords  and  barons,  as  he  was 
informed,  did  scarcely  well  agree  amongst  themselves,  although  he 
grew  now  in  age,  and  was  troubled  with  the  falling  disease,  yet 
thought  he  this  a  meet  time  for  his  purpose,  to  make  invasion  :  hoping 
for  as  good  success  and  like  victory  now,  as  but  lately  before  he  had 
at  the  castle  of  Eustrivelin.1  Whereupon,  about  the  feast  of  Easter,  Defiance 
he  sent  his  ambassadors  with  heralds  and  letters  of  defiance  to  the  ^gof 
young  king  Edward  III.,  the  queen,  and  the  council ;  declaring,  that  Scots- 
his  purpose  was,  with  fire  and  sword  to  enter  and  invade  the  realm  of 
England,  &c.  The  king,  queen,  and  council,  hearing  this  bold 
defiance,  commanded  in  all  speedy  preparation  musters  to  be  made 
throughout  all  the  realm ;  appointing  to  every  band  captains  conve- 
nient, and  at  the  city  of  York,  by  a  day  assigned  them,  commanding 
every  man  to  be,  with  all  their  necessary  furniture,  ready  and 
thoroughly  provided.  They  directed  their  letters  also  with  all  speed 
to  Sir  John  of  Heinault,  requiring  him,  with  such  soldiers  and  men- 
at-arms  as  he  might  conveniently  provide  in  Flanders,  Heinault,  and 
Brabant,  to  meet  the  king  and  queen,  upon  the  Ascension-day  next 
ensuing,  at  their  city  of  York. 

The  king  and  queen  made  speedy  preparation  for  this  expedition ; 
the  noblemen  provided  themselves  with  all  things  necessary  there- 
unto; the  English  captains  and  soldiers,  their  bands  thoroughly 

(1)  Stirling.— Ed. 
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Edward  furnished,  were  ready  at  their  appointed  time  and  place.    Sir  John 

 ! —  of  Heinault,  lord  Beaumont  mustering  his  men  as  fast,  was  ready  to 

AD-  take  shipping,  where,  at  Wysant,  in  English  bottoms  there  lying  for 
132^'  him  ready,  he  went  aboard,  and  with  a  merry  wind  landed  at  Dover, 
travelling  from  thence  by  small  journeys  daily,  till  he  came,  within 
three  days  after  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  to  the  city  of  York,  where 
The  king  the  king  and  queen,  with  a  great  power  of  sixty  thousand  men,  within 
queen     and  about  the  city  of  York,  expected  his  coming ;  before  whom,  in 
with°an'  courteous  wise  he  presented  himself,  and  mustered  his  troop,  wherein 
army  of   fie  had  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  good  men-at-arms  well  appointed 

sixty 

thousand  and  mounted.  His  coming  and  furniture  were  well  liked  both  by  the 
meet  the  king  and  queen ;  and  he  was,  by  the  harbinger,  appointed  to  be 
scots°f    lQ(%ed,  with  his  household  retinue,  in  the  abbey  of  white  monks. 
To  be  brief,  such  grudge  and  variance  arose  between  some  of  the 
king's  soldiers  and  his,  within  the  suburbs  of  the  town  being  together 
lodged,  that  from  the  little  to  more,  whilst  the  king  and  queen,  with 
divers  other  of  the  nobles  (strangers  and  others),  were  at  dinner,  the 
said  fray  so  greatly  increased,  that  the  whole  army,  as  many  as  were 
in  the  town  then  lodged,  stood  to  their  defence ;  so  that  there  were 
slain  of  the  English  archers,  in  a  short  space,  by  the  strangers,  to  the 
Great     number  of  three  hundred  men.   Whereupon,  after  the  fray  was,  with 
Yo?k.n     much  difficulty  both  of  the  king  and  queen,  ended,  such  heart-burning 
grew  between  the  parties,  that  the  number  of  six  thousand  conspired 
together  against  them,  thinking  to  have  burned  them  in  their  lodgings, 
had  they  not  been,  by  the  great  grace  of  God  and  discreet  handling, 
otherwise  prevented  and  let.    Whereupon  the  Heinaulders  were  fain  to 
take  and  keep  the  field,  using  as  diligent  watch  and  ward  as  though 
they  had  been  among  their  hostile  enemies.    After  this,  the  king  set 
forward  his  army  towards  Durham,  and  encamped  himself  near  about 
the  same ;  who  also  sent  the  lord  UfTord  and  the  lord  Mowbray  to 
Carlisle    Carlisle  with  a  sufficient  company  to  keep  that  entrance ;  and  also 
c?stie,ew  the  lord  marshal  of  England  to  keep  the  town  of  Newcastle,  with  a 
keys  S e  sufficient  company  to  defend  the  same,  and  the  country  adjoining, 
ke"? with  ^or  we^  knew  the  king,  that  by  one  of  these  two  entries  the  Scots 
garrisons,  must  pass  into  England,  standing  both  of  them  upon  the  river  Tyne, 

twenty-four  miles  distant. 
The  scots     But  the  Scots  privily  with  their  army  passed  the  river  betwixt  the 
Tyne..  e  two  towns  into  England,  few  understanding  thereof,  till  the  great 
anSpmi-  ^Tes  wnich  the  Scots  had  kindled  and  made  in  England,  bewrayed 
ing  the    them  ;  who  came  burning  and  destroying  the  country  all  about  as  far 
country.  ^  Stanhope  park.    This  thing  being  declared  to  the  king,  he  com- 
mandeth  his  host  with  all  speed  to  march  towards  them ;  who  so  long 
The       travelled,  that  they  came  in  sight  each  of  other.    The  king  also 
commanded  the  passages  of  the  river  to  be  so  straitly  and  narrowly 
and  the    guarded,  that  by  no  means  the  Scots  could  retire  and  escape  back 
near!  that  again  into  Scotland,  without  battle  given  them  of  the  king.    But  the 
eachSee  Scots,  understanding  the  great  power  of  the  king,  kept  always  the 
other.     advantage  of  the  hills,  retiring  in  the  nights  from  one  to  another ;  so 
that,  without  great  odds  and  advantage  on  the  one  side,  and  hazard 
to  the  other,  the  king  could  not  set  upon  them. 

Thus,  in  the  day  time,  the  Scots,  keeping  the  advantage  of  the 
hills,  and  in  the  night  time  retiring  to  the  advantage  of  other  similar 
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ones,  came  near  against  that  river  where  they  first  passed  over,  where  Edward 

they  made  a  show  to  offer  battle  to  the  king  upon  the  morrow.  — 

Hereupon  the  king  being  busied  in  putting  his  men  and  battles  in  A- 

readiness  to  fight  the  next  morning,  being  almost  wearied  out  in  1 

pursuing  the  Scots  from  place  to  place,  the  Scots,  in  the  mean  fAug 
season,  got  over  the  river,  and  escaped  the  danger  of  the  king.    As  6th.] 
this  thing  could  not  be  done  without  great  treason  of  some  near  about 
the  king ;  so  Sir  Roger  Mortimer  was  grievously  suspected  thereof, 
and,  afterwards,  it  was  laid  to  his  charge.    But  to  be  short,  by  this  TheScots, 
means  the  Scots  escaped  the  river ;  after  whom  it  should  have  availed  treason, 
the  king  very  little  to  have  made  pursuit,  as  the  wily  Scots  knew  full 
well.    For  ioy  thereof,  the  lord  William  Douglas,  one  of  the  Scottish  England 

•  l  -i        i     ii  ■      i         •     »  unfought. 

generals,  with  two  hundred  horse,  gave  alarm  m  the  king  s  camp ; 
and  came  so  near,  that  he  cut  certain  of  the  lines  of  the  king's  tent 
in  sunder  with  his  sword,  and  retired  to  his  company  without  great 
loss  of  any  of  his  men.    Then,  on  the  morrow,  the  king,  perceiving  Provision 
the  Scots  to  be  gone,  came  to  the  place  where  over-night  they  lodged,  Scottish'6 
where  were  found  five  hundred  great  oxen  and  kine  ready  killed ;  five  camp- 
hundred  cauldrons  made  of  beasts'*  skins  full  of  flesh,  over  the  fire 
seething ;  a  thousand  spits  full  of  flesh  ready  to  be  roasted;  and  more 
than  ten  thousand  shoes  of  raw  leather  (the  hair  still  upon  the  same), 
which  the  Scots  had  left  behind ;  and  five  poor  English  prisoners  tied 
to  trees,  and  their  legs  broken.    All  which  the  king  seeing,  he  left  The  king 
any  further  pursuing  the  Scots,  and  returned  with  his  army  to  toLon-'11 
Durham,  where  he  dismissed  his  army,  and  came  again  to  London ;  do,K 
sending  with  Sir  John  of  Heinault  two  hundred  men  at  arms  for  their 
better  safeguard  against  the  English  archers  (with  whom  at  York,  as 
you  have  heard,  they  frayed)  till  they  had  taken  shipping ;  and  so 
they  returned  home. 

The  king,  then  being  at  London,  confirmed  the  liberties  of  the 
citizens,  and  ordained  that  the  mayor  should  sit  in  all  places  as  chief 
justice  within  the  liberties  of  the  same  ;  and  that  what  alderman  soever 
had  been  mayor  before,  should  be  a  justice  of  peace  within  his  own  ward. 

Then  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  council,  sent  over  to  the  earl  of 
Heinault  certain  ambassadors,  touching  the  solemnization  of  the 
marriage  between  the  king  and  the  lady  Philippa,  his  daughter;  who  m 
such  sort  sped  their  message,  that  she  was  soon  after  conveyed  over 
to  England  very  honourably,  and  at  Dover  arrived.  And  from  His  mar 
thence  she  came  to  London  (some  chronicles  affirm  to  York),  where,  nage' 
upon  the  day  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  the  year  above  specified, 
the  marriage  and  coronation  of  the  queen  were  with  much  triumph, 
during  the  space  of  three  weeks,  solemnized. 

After  this  coronation  and  marriage,  the  king  summoned  his  parlia-  Parlia- 
ment to  be  kept  at  Northampton ;  whereat,  by  the  means  of  Sir  North*' 
Roger  Mortimer  and  the  old  queen,  a  peace  was  purchased  for  the  ara^n- 
Scots  (who  had  for  that  purpose  sent  their  ambassadors)  to  continue  App*ndi*~ 
for  four  years.    Also  the  king  (then  being  within  age)  granted  to 
release  the  Scots  of  all  their  homage  and  fealty  unto  the  realm  of  The  Rag- 
England,  which  by  their  charter  ensealed  they  Were  bound  to  ;  as  delivered 
also  their  indenture,  which  was  called  the  Ragman  Roll,1  wherein  were  l0^6 


Scots. 


(1)  "  Ragman  Roll"  was  the  original  deed  which  contained  the  acknowledgment  by  John 
Baliol  and  the  Scotch  nobility  of  homage  to  the  king  of  England.    See  p.  579.— Ed. 
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Edward  specified  the  aforesaid  homage  and  fealty  to  the  king  and  crown  of 

 '. —  England,  by  the  said  king  of  Scots,  nobles,  and  prelates,  to  be  made ; 

having  all  their  seals  annexed  to  the  same.    Also  there  was  then 
'  delivered  unto  them  the  black  cross  of  Scotland,  which  king  Edward 


TrossboafCk  before,  for  a  rich  jewel  and  relic,  had  conquered  and  brought  from 
Scotland.  Scone  abbey ;  with  all  such  rights  and  titles  as  any  of  the  barons  else 
barons     had  enjoyed  in  the  said  realm  of  Scotland,  with  many  other  things 
their up    more,  to  the  great  prejudice  both  of  the  realm,  and  discontent  of  all 
Scotland  ^ne  no^es  ano-  barons  for  the  most  part,  more  than  the  old  queen, 
Sir  Roger  Mortimer  and  the  bishop  of  Ely,  who  in  such  sort  ruled 
the  roast,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  nobles  and  barons  cast  with  them- 
selves how  best  they  might  redress  and  remedy  the  great  inconve- 
niences, that  unto  the  realm,  by  means  of  them,  grew  and  happened. 
Pariia-    Hereupon  the  king  and  queen,  and  Sir  Roger  Mortimer,  caused 
sK at   another  parliament  to  be  called  at  Salisbury,  where  the  said  Sir  Roger 
bury.      Mortimer  was  made  earl  of  March,  against  all  the  barons'  wills,  to 
Eari       prevent  and  disappoint  the  aforesaid  purpose  of  them ;  but  the  earl 
Suseth  Henry  of  Lancaster,  with  others,  would  not  be  at  the  same :  where- 
to it°me   ^ore     was       un^°  ^ne*r  cnar&esJ  that  they  went  about  to  conspire 
the  king's  death. 

And  further,  because  the  king  was  under  the  government  of  the 
earl  of  Kent,  his  uncle,  as  well  as  under  that  of  the  queen  his  mother 
and  the  earl  of  March  ;  and  because  they  could  not  do  in  all  things  as 
they  listed  on  account  of  the  said  earl  the  king's  uncle,  who  loved 
the  king  and  the  realm,  envy  began  to  arise  between  the  earl  Mortimer 
and  him ;  and,  by  Isabel  the  queen's  practice,  he  found  the  means  to 
persuade  the  king,  that  the  earl  of  Kent  (to  enjoy  the  crown,  as  next 
The  eari  heir  unto  the  king)  went  about  to  poison  him.    To  this  the  king 
pufto11   giving  easy  credit,  caused  his  said  uncle  to  be  apprehended;  and, 
guiltless  without  making  answer  to  his  accusation  and  accusers,  to  be  beheaded 
at  Winchester,  the  third  of  October,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign. 
But  the  just  judgment  of  God  not  permitting  such  odious  crimes  in 
him  to  be  unpunished  or  undetected,  so  in  fine  it  fell  out,  that  Isabel 
the  old  queen,  the  king's  mother,  was  found  and  understood  to  be 
with  child  by  the  said  Mortimer.    Complaint  hereof  was  made  to  the 
king,  as  also  of  the  killing  of  king  Edward,  his  father,  and  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Mortimer  against  the  earl  of  Kent,  the  king's  uncle,  put 
sir  Roger  to  death  before.    Hereupon,  divers  other  articles  being  laid  against 
me?eari  mm,  an(l  manifestly  read  in  the  court,  he  was  arraigned  and  indicted, 
condemn-  ano-      verdict  found  guilty,  having  his  judgment  as  in  cases  of  high 
ed,  and    treason,  and  suffered  death  accordingly  at  London  ;  where,  upon 
death.     London  bridge,  next  unto  Spenser's,  his  head  obtained  a  place.  The 
The       queen  also,  the  king's  mother,  by  good  advice  of  the  council,  was 
puTin     restrained  of  her  liberty,  and  within  a  certain  castle  not  permitted 
prison.    once  to  come  abroad :  unto  whom  the  king  her  son  once  or  twice  a 
ofherinceh  year  wou^  resort,  and  visit  her. 

Edward  This  year  prince  Edward  was  born  at  Woodstock ;  who  in  process 
June*7'  of  time  and  years  grew  to  be  a  most  valiant  prince,  and  was,  before 
15th.]  ne  fce(\,  accounted  throughout  the  world  the  flower  of  chivalry, 
tionof"  After  this  the  king  prepared  another  army  into  Scotland  m  the 
So  scot-  vear  Prenxed-  But  first  he  summoned  king  David  of  Scotland,  who, 
land.      in  the  last  truce  (four  years  to  continue  as  you  heard),  his  father  then 
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living, 


had  married  the  lady  Jane,  sister  to  this  king  Edward  Edward 


(termed  Jane  Makepeace),  to  do  him  homage  ;  but  that  he  refused. 
Whereupon,  not  forgetting  therewithal  the  scoffing  rhymes,  which  A.D. 
daily  from  that  time  of  truce  the  Scots  had  in  their  mouths,  he  did  1333\ 
so  much,  that  with  an  army  well  furnished  he  entered  Scotland  by  the 
river  Tweed ;  for  the  Scots  had  then  the  possession  of  the  town  of 
Berwick.    The  Scottish  gigs  and  rhymes  were  these : — 

"  Longbeards  heartless,  painted  hoods  witless ; 
Gay  coats  graceless,  make  England  thriftless." 

To  be  short,  the  king  wasted  the  land ;  burned,  destroyed,  and  took  wasteth 
towns  and  castles  with  small  resistance  or  none ;  and,  for  the  space  of  stnroydeeth 
six  months  together,  did  in  that  land  what  he  listed,  without  any  battle  the  realm 
offered  to  him :  for  the  king  of  Scots  was  but  a  child,  and  not  above 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  wanted  good  captains  that  should  have 
defended  the  realm ;  insomuch  that  they  were  all,  saving  those  that 
kept  in  holds  for  their  defence,  fain  to  take  the  forest  of  Godworth ; 
and  there  kept  themselves  as  long  as  the  king  remained  in  Scotland. 
At  length,  when  he  had  sufficiently  wasted,  and  spoiled,  and  burned 
the  same,  he  returned  towards  Berwick,  about  which  he  bent  his 
siege,  vowing  not  to  discontinue  the  same,  till  he  had  gotten  the 
town. 

The  Scots  who  kept  the  same,  after  a  certain  time  and  many  Berwick 
assaults  made,  were  contented,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  have  andyfeid- 
delivered  up  the  town ;  but  that  the  king  refused,  unless,  all  condi-  the 
tions  set  apart,  they  would,  with  bag  and  baggage,  depart.    Hereupon  " 
they  condescended  to  the  king,  that  if  by  a  certain  time  they  were 
not  by  the  king  of  Scots  rescued,  they  would  render  up  the  town,  and 
with  bag  and  baggage  depart ;  and  so,  the  time  having  expired, 
frustrate  of  all  hope  and  rescue,  at  the  day  appointed  they  did.    The  The  king 
king  then  entered  the  town,  and  tarried  there  the  space  of  twelve  thetown 
days ;  who,  after  he  had  appointed  Sir  Edward  Baliol  captain  over  f^iy 
the  town,  and  leaving  also  behind  him  other  knights,  squires,  and  a.  d. 
soldiers,  as  well  to  keep  the  same  as  other  holds  the  king  had  con-  1333'-1 
quered  in  Scotland  and  on  the  frontiers  thereof,  he  returned  with  his 
people  towards  London,  permitting  every  man  to  depart  and  go  what 
way  he  liked. 

Then  Sir  Robert  d'Artois,  a  nobleman  of  France,  and  descended  sir  Robert 
of  the  blood  royal,  being  in  England  with  the  king,  ceased  not  often-  a  noSe- 
times  to  advertise  the  king,  and  put  him  in  memory  of  his  good  and  praa"c°ef 
right  title  to  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  of  France.    This  Sir  inciteth 
Robert,  for  a  certain  displeasure  that  Philip,  the  French  king,  took  toproSf- 
against  him  for  a  certain  plea  which  by  him  was  moved  before  the  JSff  £}a 
king,  was  fain,  for  the  safeguard  of  his  life,  to  flee  the  realm  of  France,  France, 
and  so  come  to  the  king's  court.    King  Edward  was  not  unwilling 
at  all  to  hear  thereof,  but  took  delight  oftentimes  to  reason  and  debate 
that  matter  with  him  concerning  his  right,  title,  and  inheritance  to 
the  crown  of  France.    But  yet,  notwithstanding,  he  thought  it  not 
f^ood  to  make  any  attempt  thereunto  without  advised  and  circumspect 
counsel ;  for  that  it  contained  matter  of  no  small,  but  most  difficult, 
importance :  neither  yet  he  took  it  to  deserve  the  fame  either  of 
wisdom  or  prowess  to  let  so  good  a  title  die,  or  so  fit  opportunity  to 
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udward  pass.    Wherefore  he,  calling  together  certain  of  his  council,  used 

 their  deliberate  advices  touching  the  seriousness  of  this  matter.  In 

A.  D.   fine^  it  was  by  them  thought  good,  that  the  king  should  send  certain 
13^9.  ambassadors  over  to  the  earl  of  Heinault,  whose  daughter  he  had 
deiibe1"8  married,  as  well  to  hear  his  advice  and  counsel  herein ;  as  also  what 
rates      friends  and  aid,  by  him  and  his  means,  in  this  so  great  an  expedition 

council, 

to  be  begun  in  the  empire,  to  him  might  be  procured.  The  king 
hi"°thT  hereunto  condescended,  and  appointeth  for  this  embassage  the  bishop 
title  of  of  Lincoln  with  two  other  baronets,  and  two  doctors ;  who  in  such 
Ambit  speedy  ™e  made  their  voyage,  that  in  short  space  they  returned 
sadors  again  to  the  king  with  this  answer,  that  not  only  the  earl's  counsel 
the  eari  of  and  advice  should  be  herein  pressed  to  the  king  of  England  their 
Sn^ern!1  master,  but  also  the  whole  country  of  Heinault.  And  further. 
They'  ^or  ^ia^  ^°  suc^  an  exPe(iition  as  appertained,  the  province  of 
return  an  Heinault  was  but  a  small  matter  to  make  account  of — he  said 
thatwer  he  would  procure  for  the  king  greater  aid  and  friendship  in  the 
ticking  empire ;  as  the  duke  of  Brabant  his  cousin-german  and  a  puissant 
prince,  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  marquis 
of  Juliers,  &c,  who  are  all  good  men  of  war,  and  able  to  make  ten 
King  thousand  fighting  men,  saith  he.  This  answer  well  pleased  the  king, 
France°f  and  made  him  joyous  thereof;  but  this  counsel  of  the  king,  as  secret 
niektng? as  ^  was>  came  to  Philip  the  French  king's  ears;  whereupon  he 
andPs°tae'  s^ayed  the  voyage  of  the  cross  which  he  then  had  in  hand,  sending 
eth  his  forth  countermands  to  stay  the  same,  till  he  knew  further  the  purpose 
thTcSS  of  the  king  of  England.  ^ 

The  king  hereupon  himself  taketh  shipping,  accompanied  as  to  a 
[My      king  appertained ;  and  when  he  had  consulted  with  all  the  aforesaid 
a'.d'j338.  lords  of  the  empire  in  this  matter,  and  understood  their  fidelity,  he 
Rynier.]  ma(je  his  repair  to  the  emperor,  at  whose  hands  he  was  well  enter- 
King      tained,  and  honourably  received ;  whom  the  emperor  appointed  to  be 
assigned  his  lieutenant-general,  having  thereby  more  authority  both  to  will  and 
nan?ge-  command  such  as  for  this  his  expedition  he  sted  unto,  and  had  made 
theem    convention  with.  Philip,  hearing  this,  prepared  his  army,  and  rigged 
pire.      his  navy,  that  as  soon  as  the  king  should  enter  into  the  dominion  of 
[August.]  prance^  ^ey  also  might  enter  into  England,  requiting  like  for  like. 
First          The  king  of  England  next    year,  after  the  feast  of  St.  John 
viage      Baptist,  according  to  his  purpose,  prepared  all  things  ready  to  such  an 
France,    expedition,  conducting  his  army,  and  gathering  a  greater  strength  in 
the  empire,  as  before  to  him  was  promised,  using  the  emperor's 
authority  therein,  as  his  lieutenant-general ;  howbeit  at  the  charge 
altogether  of  the  king  of  England.    The  French  king,  as  soon  as 
king  Edward  had  landed  his  army  at  Machelen1  in  Flanders,  hearing 
of  the  defiance  which  the  king  and  other  noblemen  of  the  empire  had 
sent  unto  him,  sent  certain  ships  lying  ready  thereunto,  and  waiting 
south-     for  such  opportunity  upon  the  coast  of  England ;   who,  upon  a 
bSeT by  Sunday,  whilst  the  townsmen  were  at  the  church  little  looking  for  any 
French    SUC^  matter,  entered  the  haven  of  Southampton,  took  the  town  and 
f      spoiled  the  same,  committed  most  revolting  excesses,  burned,  killed, 
took  captives,  and  carried  away  rich  spoils  and  great  booties  to  their 
ships;  and  so  again  departed  into  France.    Further,  as  the  king 
of  England  had  allied  himself  with  the  noblemen  of  the  empire,  and 
had  the  friendly  favour  of  the  emperor  also  thereunto,  so  the  French 
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king  made  the  like  league  and  alliance  with  David,  king  of  Scots  Edward 

(whom  the  king  had  so  hardly  dealt  with  in  Scotland,  as  partly  before  — 

you  heard,  keeping  the  most  part  of  Scotland  under  his  subjection), 


binding  the  said  David,  as  well  by  writing  as  by  oath  and  pledge, 
that  without  his  consent  he  should  make  no  peace,  nor  conclude  any 
truce  with  the  king  of  England.  The  French  king  again  assured  him  The 
of  aid,  and  rescue,  and  help,  and  promised  to  recover  his  kingdom  and  ^tinld 
dominion  to  his  use  ;  and  forthwith  sent  certain  garrisons  and  bands  gf'SJa 
into  Scotland  to  keep  play  with  the  Englishmen,  and  there  to  fortify  by  the 
divers  places  till  further  opportunity  served.    He  also  fortified  with  k[„gC 
men,  money,  victuals,  and  munition,  the  town  of  Cambray,  which  he 
suspected  would  be  besieged,  lying  so  near  upon  the  empire,  as  indeed 
it  came  to  pass  ;  for  king  Edward,  departing  from  Machelen,  set 
forward  his  host  towards  Heinault,  and  by  the  way  assembled  such 
power  as  in  the  empire  he  looked  for,  marching  forward  still  till  that 
they  came  to  Cambray,  and  besieged  it  with  forty  thousand  men, 
while  another  company,  the  Flemings,  Brabanters,  and  Hollanders, 
went  to  St.  Quintin.    But  in  effect,  neither  there,  nor  at  Cambray, 
nor  elsewhere,  any  thing  notorious  was  achieved,  but  the  summer 
being  well  spent,  and  little  prevailing  in  the  siege  of  Cambray,  being 
of  situation  strong  and  well  defenced  therewithal  with  men  and  muni- 
tion, he  broke  up  the  siege,  and  marched  further  into  the  heart 
of  France  towards  Mutterel.  The  French  king  having  understanding 
of  this,  prepared  himself  to  give  battle  to  the  king  of  England,  who, 
with  another  great  army,  came  to  Vironfosse,  where  days  were 
appointed  to  meet  in  battle ;  but  in  the  end,  nothing  was  done 
or  attempted  between  the  princes,  and  the  king  of  England  (without 
any  battle  either  given  or  taken)  returned  with  his  army  from  thence 
to  Ghent.    Concerning  the  cause  of  the  sudden  removing  of  the  king  The  pope, 
out  of  France,  it  seemeth  most  especially  to  arise  from  the  pope  ;  $ theUse 
who  at  the  same  time  sent  down  his  legates,  for  the  order  of  a  peace  kins> re" 

o        *  b        x       m  moving 

to  be  made  between  the  kings.    At  Ghent  were  gathered  in  council  out  of 
together,  by  the  king's  appointment,  all  the  nobles  as  well  of  England,  France- 
as  of  the  empire,  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done ;  where 
this  plain  answer  was  made  to  the  king  of  England :  That  unless  he 
would  take  upon  him  the  claim  and  title  of  France,  as  his  lawful  A.D.1340. 
inheritance,  and  as  king  thereof  prosecute  his  wars,  it  would  not  be 
lawful  for  them  any  further  to  aid  the  king  of  England,  or  to  fight 
with  him  against  the  French  king  ;  for  that  the  pope  had  bound 
them  in  two  millions  of  florins  of  gold,  and  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication, that  they  should  not  fight  against  the  lawful  king  of 
France.    Whereupon,  the  king  thought  good,  therefore,  presently  to 
make  open  challenge  to  the  realm  and  crown  of  France  ;  and  further, 
to  quarter  and  intermingle  the  arms  of  France  with  the  arms  of  ImS 
England  in  one  escutcheon ;  whereupon  king  Edward  immediately 
made  answer  to  the  pope  again,  directing  unto  him  his  letters,  wherein 
he  declareth  at  large  his  right  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  The  king 
purging  thereby  himself  and  his  cause  unto  the  bishop.    The  copy  kndntak- 
and  tenor  of  his  letter  is  too  long  to  express,  but  it  is  to  be  ^tVof 
found  in  the  story  of  Thomas  Walsingham,  remaining  in  the  library  France 
of  J.  Stephenson,  citizen  of  London,  whoso  hath  list  or  leisure  to 
peruse  the  same.     Besides  this  letter  to  the  pope,  he,  remaining 
vol.  11.  xx 
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Ed-onrd  yet  at  Ghent,  directed  another  to  the  peers  and  prelates  of  France 

 L_  in  tenor  as  followeth. 

A.  D. 

134°-      The  Letter  of  King  Edward  to  the  Nobles  and  Commons  of 

France. 

Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  England,  lord  of  Ireland : 
unto  all  prelates  and  ecclesiastical  persons,  to  the  peers,  dukes,  earls,  barons,  and 
to  the  commons  of  France,  greeting.   The  high  Lord  and  King  above,  to  whom 
although  his  will  be  in  his  own  power,  yet  would  he  tha*  power  should  be 
subject  unto  law  ;  commanding  every  thing  to  be  given  unto  him  which  is  his, 
declaring  thereby  that  justice  and  judgment  ought  to  be  the  preparation  of  the 
king's  seat.    Wherefore  seeing  the  kingdom  of  France,  through  the  providence 
of  God,  by  the  death  of  Charles,  the  last  king  of  France  of  famous  memory, 
brother-german  to  our  lady  mother,  is  fallen  unto  us  by  plain  and  manifest 
The  title  law;  and  forasmuch  as  lord  Philip  de  Valois,  being  the  son  of  the  uncle  of  the 
how  i"Ce'  af°resaid  king,  and  so  being  far  from  the  crown  by  a  further  degree  of  consan- 
came  to    guinity,  through  force  and  usurpation  hath  intruded  himself  into  the  aforesaid 
king  Ed-  kingdom,  whilst  we  were  yet  in  our  minority,  and  so,  contrary  both  to  God 
war  '      and  to  justice,  doth  detain  and  occupy  the  same  ;  and  lest  we  should  seem  to 
neglect  our  own  right  and  the  gift  given  us  of  God,  or  not  to  submit  our  will  to 
God's  ordinance :  we  have  thought  good  to  acknowledge  the  title  of  France, 
and  by  supportation  of  the  Almighty  King  have  taken  upon  us  the  defence 
and  regiment  of  the  said  kingdom ;  firmly  purposing  with  ourselves,  as  every 
good  man  ought  to  do,  graciously  to  minister  justice  to  every  one,  according 
to  the  rites  and  laudable  custom  of  the  aforesaid  kingdom.    Also  to  renew  the 
good  laws  and  customs  which  have  been  in  the  time  of  Louis  our  progenitor ; 
adding,  moreover,  that  which  shall  seem  expedient  according  to  the  condition 
and  quality  of  the  time.    As  to  any  change  of  coin,  or  any  other  inordinate 
exactions,  we  intend  not  to  seek  our  profits  by  your  detriments,  when  (the 
Almighty  be  praised  for  it)  we  abound  and  have  enough.    And  as  concerning 
the  affairs  of  the  realm,  our  purpose  is  not  to  proceed  rashly,  or  by  our  own 
will,  but  by  the  discreet  advice  and  counsel  of  the  peers,  prelates,  nobles,  and 
other  our  faithful  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  so  far  forth  as  shall  make  for  the 
honour  of  God,  the  defence  and  advancement  of  the  church  (which  in  all 
fulness  of  devotion  we  do  reverence),  and  to  the  profit  both  public  and  private  of 
all  the  subjects  thereof,  with  full  execution  of  justice  by  the  grace  of  God  to  be 
executed  upon  ail  and  singular  persons,  being  earnestly  careful  for  the  honour, 
profit  and  tranquillity  of  you  all.    For,  as  the  Lord  knoweth  nothing  shall  be 
more  grateful  to  us,  than  that  by  our  careful  solicitude  peace  may  be  engendered, 
especially  betwixt  us,  and  universally  among  all  christian  men ;  so  that  by  our 
concord  the  force  and  strength  of  all  christian  princes  may  be  joined  together 
Note  the  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer  hath 
ofThis688  dedicated  with  his  own  proper  blood,  whereunto  we  will  endeavour  ourselves, 
time,       through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    And  forasmuch  as  we  have  offered  to 
when  the  the  aforesaid  lord  Philip  divers  friendly  and  reasonable  conditions  of  peace, 
Christ  was  whereunto  he  would  neither  condescend,  nor  agree  to  any  conformation ;  yea, 
thought    rather  moveth  against  us  unjust  war,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  our  state, 
dedicated  we  are  f°rce<^  °f  necessity,  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power,  for  the  defence  both 
to  the      of  us,  and  recovery  of  our  rights,  to  defend  ourselves  by  force  of  battle ;  not 
Holy       seeking  any  slaughter  of  good  and  humble  subjects,  but  desiring  their  safe- 
guard and  profit. 

For  the  which  cause,  all  and  singular  such  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  France, 
who  shall  submit  themselves  to  us  as  the  true  king  of  France,  within  the 
feast  of  Easter  next  ensuing ;  professing  unto  us  their  fealty,  and  doing  to  us 
as  to  the  king  of  France  by  duty  appertaineth,  so  as  our  beloved  subjects  of 
Flanders  have  done  already,  or  be  ready  to  offer  themselves  so  to  do  :  all  such 
we  willingly  admit  and  receive  to  our  peace  and  grace,  under  our  protection  to 
be  defended,  them  to  maintain  as  is  convenient  from  all  molestation  and 
unquietness  whatsoever  in  person  or  goods,  hereafter  to  be  enforced  either  by 
us,  or  by  our  officers,  upon  whatsoever  occasion  of  rebellion  before  passed. 
And,  forasmuch  as  the  premises  cannot  easily  be  intimated  to  all  and  smgular 
persons,  we  have  provided  the  same  to  be  fixed  upon  church  doors,  and  other 
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public  places,  whereby  the  manifest  notice  thereof  may  come  to  all  men,  to  Edward 
the  comfort  of  you  that  be  to  us  devout,  and  to  the  true  information  of  those  JI1- 
who  through  sinister  surmises  of  our  enemies  are  otherwise  informed  of  us. —   ^  jy 
Given  at  Ghent  the  eighth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  reign  over  jg^o' 
France,  the  first;  over  England,  the  fourteenth.  — «  — 


This  done,  for  that  the  winter  then  drew  on,  neither  was  there  any 
hope,  as  the  time  served,  of  farther  doing  good,  the  king  thought  best 
for  a  season  to  return  again  to  England  with  his  company,  giving 
over  the  wars  until  the  next  spring ;  and  so  he  did,  taking  shipping, 
and  arrived  at  Dover.    When  he  came  to  London,  it  was  declared 
unto  him,  of  the  great  spoil  the  Frenchmen  had  made  at  South- 
ampton ;  who  answered  again,  "  That  within  one  year  he  doubted 
not  but  the  same  should  be  well  paid  for  and  recompensed."  And 
according  to  the  same  purpose  of  his  he  lingered  no  time,  but  calling  [March 
a  parliament  at  Westminster,  with  much  grudge  and  evil-will  of  his  29th.] 
subjects  there  was  for  the  maintenance  of  his  wars  granted  to  him  a 
great  subsidy,  which  was  the  fifth  of  every  man's  goods,  and  also  the 
customs  of  his  wools,  two  years  beforehand,  and  the  ninth  sheaf  of 
every  man's  corn.    At  the  spring  the  king  again  prepared  his  army, 
and  rigged  his  navy,  purposing  to  land  in  Flanders.    But  the  arch-  counsel 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  then  lord  chancellor,  having  understanding  of  °Jc{Je 
the  French  power  upon  the  sea,  lying  for  the  king,  gave  him  adver-  JJJgjj^0 
tisement  there,  willing  him  to  go  more  strongly,  or  else  not  to 
venture.   But  the  king,  not  crediting  the  archbishop,  and  being  angry 
with  him  there-for,  said,  "  That  he  would  go  forward whereupon 
the  bishop  resigned  the  chancellorship,  and  removed  himself  from  his 
council.    Then  the  king,  consulting  thereupon  further  with  the  lord 
Morley  his  admiral,  and  others,  hearing  also  the  same  of  them, 
furnished  himself  with  stronger  power,  and  committed  him  to  his 
ship,  and  did  so  much,  that  a  few  days  before  Midsummer,  he  was 
upon  the  sea  with  a  great  fleet.  Before  the  town  ofSluys  the  French  Battle 
king,  to  stop  his  passage,  had  got  ready  a  great  navy,  well  nigh  to  the  sea  be- 6 
number  of  twenty  score  sail,  and  had  made   the  Christopher  ofSgnEd. 
England,  which  before  the  Frenchmen  took  at  Southampton,  their  ward  and 
admiral.    Betwixt  the  two  navies  was  a  long  and  terrible  fight,  but,  French, 
in  the  end,  the  victory,  by  God's  grace,  fell  to  the  king  of  England,  ^th.] 
in  which  fight  he  himself  was  personally ;  so  that  of  the  number  The 
of  thirty  thousand  Frenchmen,  few  or  none  were  left  and  escaped  JjJJJjJ 
alive,  and  two  hundred  sail  of  ships  were  taken,  in  one  of  which  were 
found  four  hundred  dead  bodies. 

After  this  great  slaughter  of  the  Frenchmen,  of  whom  many  for  Ap££di*. 
fear  of  the  sword  leaped  into  the  sea,  when  no  man  durst  bring 
tidings  thereof  to  the  French  king,  they  who  were  next  about  the 
king  did  suborn  his  fool,  to  insinuate  the  understanding  thereof  by 
subtlety  of  covert  words  ;  which  was  thus.  As  the  fool,  being  in  the 
king's  presence,  was  talking  of  many  things,  among  other  talk  he 
suddenly  burst  out  (being  prompted  by  others)  into  a  vehement 
railing  against  the  Englishmen,  calling  them  cowards  and  dastards, 
with  many  such  opprobrious  words  tending  to  that  effect.  The  king, 
not  knowing  whereunto  the  words  of  the  fool  did  appertain,  asked 
the  fool,  why  he  called  the  Englishmen  such  weaklings  and  cowards, 
&c.    "  Why,"  saith  the  fool,  "  because  the  fearful  and  cowardly 
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Englishmen  had  not  the  hearts  to  leap  into  the  sea  so  lustily  as  our 
Normans  and  gentlemen  of  France  had."  By  this  the  French  king 
began  to  understand  the  victory  on  his  part  to  be  lost,  and  the 
Englishmen  to  be  victors. 

This  victory  achieved,  the  fame  thereof  spreading  abroad  in  Eng- 
land, at  first  was  not  believed,  till  letters  thereof  came  from  the  king, 
prince  Edward  his  son  being  then  at  Waltham,  directed  to  the 
bishops  and  prelates  of  the  realm :  the  effect  of  which  letters  here 
followeth  under  written. 

The  Letter  of  King  Edward  to  the  Bishops  of  England. 

The  bountiful  benignity  of  God's  great  clemency  poured  upon  us  of  late,  for 
your  true  certification  and  rejoicing,  we  thought  good  to  intimate  unto  you.  It 
is  not  unknown  (we  suppose)  to  you,  and  to  others  our  faithful  subjects,  who 
also  have  been  partakers  with  us  of  the  same,  with  what  storms  of  boisterous 
wars  of  late  we  have  been  tossed  and  shaken,  as  in  the  great  ocean.  But 
although  the  rising  surges  of  the  sea  be  marvellous,  yet  more  marvellous  is  the 
Lord  above,  who,  turning  the  tempest  into  calm,  in  so  great  dangers,  so 
mercifully  hath  respected  us.  For  whereas  we  of  late  did  ordain  our  passage 
upon  urgent  causes  into  Flanders,  the  lord  Philip  de  Valois  our  bitter  enemy 
understanding  thereof,  laid  against  us  a  mighty  navy  of  ships,  intending  there- 
by either  to  take  us,  or  at  least  to  stop  our  voyage ;  which  voyage  if  it  had  been 
staid,  it  had  been  the  cutting  off  of  all  the  great  enterprises  by  us  intended  and 
taken  in  hand,  and,  moreover,  we  ourselves  had  been  brought  to  a  great  con- 
fusion. But  the  God  of  mercies,  seeing  us  so  distressed  in  such  perils  and 
dangers,  hath  graciously,  and  beyond  man's  expectation,  sent  to  us  great 
succour  and  strength  of  fighting  soldiers,  =and  a  prosperous  v/ind  after  our  own 
desires,  by  the  means  and  help  whereof  we  set  out  of  the  haven  into  the  seas, 
where  we  eftsoons  perceived  our  enemies  well  appointed  and  prepared  with  a 
main  multitude  to  set  upon  us,  upon  Midsummer  day  last  past ;  against  whom, 
notwithstanding,  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour  hath  rendered  to  us  the  victory 
through  a  strong  and  vehement  conflict,  in  the  which  conflict,  a  mighty  number 
of  our  enemies  were  destroyed,  and  well  nigh  all  their  whole  navy  was  taken, 
with  some  loss  also  on  our  part,  but  nothing  like  in  comparison  to  theirs ;  by 
reason  whereof  we  doubt  not  but  our  passage  by  the  seas  hereafter  shall  be 
more  quiet  and  safe  for  our  subjects,  and  also  many  other  commodities  shall 
ensue  thereof,  as  we  have  good  cause  to  hope  well  of  the  same.  For  which 
cause  we,  devoutly  considering  the  heavenly  grace  so  mercifully  wrought  upon 
us,  do  render  most  humble  thanks  and  praise  to  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour ; 
beseeching  him,  that  as  he  hath  been,  and  always  is,  ready  to  prevent  our 
necessities  in  time  of  opportunity,  so  he  will  continue  his  helping  hand  ever 
towards  us,  and  so  direct  us  here  temporally,  that  we  may  reign  and  joy  with 
him  in  heaven  eternally.  And,  in  like  sort,  we  require  your  charity,  that  you 
also  with  us  rising  up  to  the  praise  of  God  alone,  who  hath  begun  so  favourably 
to  work  with  us  to  our  goodness,  in  your  prayers  and  divine  service  do  instantly 
recommend  us  unto  the  Lord,  travelling  here  in  these  foreign  countries,  and 
studying  to  recover  not  only  our  right  here  in  France,  but  also  to  advance  the 
whole  catholic  church  of  Christ,  and  to  rule  our  people  in  justice ;  and  that 
also  ye  call  upon  the  clergy  and.  people,  every  one  through  his  diocese  to  do 
the  same,  invocating  the  name  of  our  Saviour,  that  of  his  mercy  he  will  give  to 
us  his  humble  servant  a  docible  heart,  so  to  judge  and  rule  hereupon  rightly, 
doing  that  which  he  hath  commanded,  that  at  length  we  may  attain  to  that 
which  he  hath  promised,  &c. 

This  letter  was  written  to  the  bishops  a.d.  1340. 

After  this  aforesaid  victory  on  the  sea,  and  that  news  thereof,  with  due 
tlianks  to  our  Saviour,  had  been  sent  into  England :  the  king  striking 
into  Flanders,  came  to  Ghent  in  Brabant,  where  he  had  left  the  queen, 
who  joyfully  received  him,  being  a  little  before  purified  or  churched, 
as  we  term  it,  of  her  fourth  son,  whose  name  was  John,  and  commonly 
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called  J  can  of  Gaunt,  and  was    earl  of  Richmond,  and  duke  of  Edward 

Lancaster.     At  Vilvorde   the  king  assembled  his  council,  whereat  ! — 

the  noblemen  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Heinault  conjoined  together  A- 1), 
in  most  firm  league,  the  one  to  help  and  defend  the  other  with 
the  king  of  England,  against  the  French  king,  purposing  and  deter-  °?™cilat 
mining  from  thence  to  march  toward  Tournay,  and  it  to  besiege,  vorde. 
But  the  French  king,  understanding  their  counsel,  fortified  and  |JS2St ' 
victualled  the  same  before  their  coming  thither.    Furthermore  the  anJlH^°- 
French  king  at  the  same  time,  to  stop  the  siege  of  king  Edward,  part'with 
sent  with  king  David  of  Scotland  a  great  power,  to  the  intent  to  ^1"r|Ed" 
make  invasion  in  England,  thereby  the  sooner  to  cause  the  king  to 
remove  his  siege.    In  the  mean  time  king  Edward  wrote  his  letters 
to  Philip  de  Valois,  making  unto  him  certain  requests,  as  in  the  same 
his  letters  here  following  is  to  be  seen ;  who,  for  that  he  wrote  not 
unto  him  as  king  of  France,  but  by  the  name  of  Philip  de  Valois, 
refused  to  answer  him  touching  the  same,  as  by  their  letters  here 
placed  may  be  seen. 


The  Letter  of  the  King  of  England  to  Philip  de  Valois,  the  French  AppeZi* 
King,  going  to  the  Siege  of  Tournay. 

Philip  of  Valois,  we  have  long  laboured  with  you  by  embassages  and  all 
other  reasonable  ways,  to  the  end  you  should  restore  unto  us  our  rightful 
inheritance  of  France,  which  this  long  while  you  have  with  great  injury  and 
guilt  usurped:  and  forsomuch  as  we  well  perceive  that  you  intend  to  perse- 
vere in  the  same  injurious  usurpation,  without  returning  any  satisfactory 
answer  to  our  just  demand,  we  have  entered  the  land  of  Flanders,  as  sove- 
reign lord  thereof,  and  are  now  passing  through  the  country.  And  we  hereby 
signify  unto  you,  that  with  the  help  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  our  own 
right,  with  the  forces  of  the  said  country,  and  with  our  subjects  and  allies,  we 
purpose  to  vindicate  the  right  which  we  have  to  that  inheritance,  which  you  by 
your  injurious  violence  detain  from  us;  and  that  we  are  now  approaching 
toward  you,  to  make  a  quick  decision  of  this  our  rightful  challenge,  if  you  will 
do  the  like.  And  forasmuch  as  so  great  a  power  of  assembled  hosts  as  we  bring 
with  us  on  our  part,  and  as  we  may  well  suppose  you  also  bring  on  your  part, 
cannot  long  remain  assembled  together  without  doing  great  damage  both  to  the 
people  and  the  country,  which  thing  every  Christian  ought  to  eschew  (and 
especially  the  princes  and  others  who  have  the  government  of  the  same),  we 
much  desire,  as  the  shortest  way,  and  to  prevent  the  waste  of  Christian  life, 
and  as  the  quarrel  plainly  lieth  between  you  and  me,  that  the  controversy  be- 
tween us  should  be  decided  by  our  own  persons,  body  to  body ;  to  which  thing 
we  offer  ourselves  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  content  if  only  we  may  see  the  great 
prowess  of  your  person,  your  good  sense,  and  your  discretion.  And  in  case 
you  do  not  choose  this  way,  then  let  us  end  the  dispute  by  the  battle  of  one 
hundred  of  the  most  able  persons  of  your  part,  and  as  many  of  mine,  which 
each  of  us  shall  bring  into  the  field.  But  if  you  will  not  admit  either  the  one 
way  or  the  other,  then  do  you  assign  unto  us  a  certain  day  before  the  city  of 
Tournay,  within  ten  days  next  afier  the  date  of  this  our  letter,  wherein  to 
combat  both  of  us,  power  against  power.  And  we  would  have  all  the  world  to 
know,  that  it  is  not  of  any  pride  or  presumption  on  our  part  that  we  offer  unto 
your  choice  the  above-specified  conditions,  but  for  the  causes  aforesaid,  and  to 
the  intent  that  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  being  declared  between  us 
two,  peace  may  grow  more  and  more  among  Christians,  the  power  of  God's 
enemies  may  be  abated,  and  Christianity  advanced.  Be  pleased  to  write  by  the 
bearer  of  these  our  letters  and  signify  to  us  which  of  our  aforesaid  offers  you  will 
accept,  sending  us  quick  and  speedy  answer. — Given  under  our  great  seal,  at  Chyn 
upon  the  Skell,  in  the  fields  near  Tournay,  the  27th  day  of  July,  a.d.  1340.1 

(1)  The  above  translation,  and  the  following  one,  are  revised  from  the  originals  in  Avesbmy. 
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  The  Answer  of  the  Lord  Philip  de  Valois  unto  the  Letter  aforesaid. 

A.D. 

1340.       Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  France,  to  Edward,  king  of  England. 

 —  We  have  seen  your  letters  brought  to  our  court,  and' sent  on  your  part  to  ono 

Philip  de  Valois  ;  wherein  are  contained  certain  requests,  which  you  make  to 
the  said  Philip  de  Valois.  And  because  the  said  letters  did  not  come  to  us, 
and  the  said  requests  were  not  made  to  us,  as  by  the  tenor  of  the  said  letters 
clearly  appeareth,  we  do  not  return  you  any  answer  to  the  premises.  Never- 
theless, forsomuch  as  we  have  learned  by  the  said  letters  and  by  other  ways 
that  you  have  entered  into  our  realm  of  France,  doing  great  damage  to  us 
and  to  our  realm  and  people,  more  through  presumption  than  reason,  and  dis- 
regarding the  duty  which  a  liege-man  oweth  unto  his  lord — (for  you  formerly 
entered  our  liege-homage,  when  you  acknowledged  us,  as  reason  is,  for  king 
of  France,  and  promised  obedience  such  as  men  ought  to  promise  to  their  liege- 
lords  ;  as  more  clearly  appeareth  by  your  letters  patent  from  you  to  us  which 
we  have  in  our  possession  sealed  with  your  great  seal,  and  of  which  you  ought 
to  have  the  counterpart  from  us  to  you) — it  is  our  intent  then,  as  shall  seem  best 
to  ourselves,  to  drive  you  out  of  our  realm,  to  the  honour  both  of  us  and  of  our 
kingdom,  and  to  the  commodity  of  our  people.  And  this  we  have  a  firm  hope 
of  accomplishing  through  Jesus  Christ,  from  whom  we  derive  all  our  power. 
For  by  your  unreasonable  demand,  proceeding  more  from  presumption  than 
reason,  hath  been  hindered  the  holy  expedition  beyond  the  sea,  and  great 
numbers  of  Christian  people  have  perished,  the,  worship  of  God  hath  been  dimi- 
nished, and  Holy  Church  less  reverenced.  And  as  touching  that  which  you 
write,  that  you  look  to  be  assisted  by  the  Flemings,  we  hope  and  believe 
surely,  that  the  good  people  and  commons  of  that  country  will  so  behave  towards 
our  cousin  the  earl  of  Flanders  their  immediate  lord,  and  us  their  sovereign 
lord,  as  that  they  shall  keep  their  honour  and  their  loyalty  unsullied.  And  as 
for  what  they  have  hitherto  done  otherwise  than  well,  that  hath  been  occasioned 
by  the  evil  advice  of  persons,  who  neither  have  regard  to  the  public  weal,  nor 
to  the  honour  of  their  country,  but  only  to  their  own  private  advantage. — Given 
in  the  fields  near  to  the  priory  of  St.  Andrew  les  Aire,  under  our  privy  seal,  in 
the  absence  of  our  great  seal,  the  30th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  grace  1340. 

The  scots  Mention  was  made  a  little  before  of  David,  king  of  Scots,  whom 
England,  the  French  king  had  supported  and  stirred  up  against  the  king  and 
.  realm  of  England  ;  which  David,  with  the  aid  of  the  Scots  and 
Frenchmen,  did  so  much  prevail,  that  they  recovered  again  almost 
all  Scotland,  which,  before  lie  had  lost,  when  he  was  constrained  to 
live  in  the  forest  of  Gedworth  many  years  before.  Then  invaded 
they  England,  and  came  with  their  army,  wasting  and  burning  the 
country  before  them,  till  they  came  as  far  as  Durham;  and  then 
returned  again  into  Scotland,  where  they  recovered  all  their  holds 
again,  saving  the  town  of  Berwick.  Edinburgh  they  took  by  a 
stratagem  or  subtle  device  practised  by  Douglas  and  certain  others, 
who,  apparelling  themselves  in  poor  men's  habits,  as  victuallers  with 
corn  and  provender  and  other  things,  demanded  the  porter  early  in 
the  morning,  what  need  they  had  thereof ;  who,  nothing  mistrusting, 
And  reco-  opened  the  outward  gate,  where  they  should  tarry  till  the  captain 
burgh. in*  rose ;  and  perceiving  the  porter  to  have  the  keys  of  the  inward  gate, 
they  threw  down  their  sacks  in  the  outward  gate,  that  it  might  not  be 
shut  again,  and  slew  the  porter,  taking  from  him  the  keys  of  the 
town.  Then  they  blew  their  horn  as  a  warning  to  their  bands,  which 
privily  they  had  laid  not  far  off ;  who,  in  haste  coming,  and  finding 
the  gates  ready  opened,  entered  upon  a  sudden,  and  killed  as  many 
as  resisted  them,  and  so  obtained  again  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Scots  being  thus  busy  in  England,  the  French  king,  in  the 
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mean  season,  gathered  together  a  puissant  power,  purposing  to  remove  Echvard 

the  siege  from  Tournay  ;  and  among  others  sent  for  the  king  of  Scots,   

who  came  to  him  with  great  force,  besides  divers  other  noblemen  of  A.  D. 
France ;  insomuch  that  the  French  king  had  a  great  army,  and  134°- 
thought  himself  able  enough  to  raise  the  siege,  and  thither  bent  his 
host.  But  the  French  king,  for  all  this  his  aforesaid  huge  power  and 
force,  durst  not  yet  approach  the  king  so  near,  as  either  to  give  him 
battle,  or  remove  his  siege,  but  kept  himself  with  his  army  aloof,  in  a 
sure  place  for  his  better  defence.  And  notwithstanding  the  king  of 
England  wasted,  burned,  spoiled,  and  destroyed  the  country  for  twenty 
miles  round  about  Tournay,  and  took  divers  and  sundry  strong  towns  Tournay 
and  holds,  as  Ortois,  Urses,  Greney,  Orchies,  Odint,  St.  Amand,  and  besieged- 
the  town  of  Lille,  where  he  slew  above  three  hundred  men  at  arms, 
and,  about  St.  Omer,  he  slew  and  killed  of  noblemen,  the  lord  of 
Duskune,  of  Maurisleou,  of  Rely,  of  Chastillion,  of  Melly,  of  Fenis, 
of  Hamelar,  Mountfaucon,  and  other  barons,  to  the  number  of  four- 
teen ;  and  also  slew  and  killed  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  knights, 
being  all  men  of  great  possessions  and  prowess,  and  took  other  small 
cities  and  towns,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred :  yet,  for  all  this, 
Philip  de  Valois,  the  French  king,  durst  neither  rescue  his  towns, 
nor  relieve  his  own  men ;  but  of  his  great  army  he  lost  (which  is  to 
be  marvelled  at,  being  in  the  midst  of  his  own  country),  by  famine 
and  other  inconveniences,  and  for  want  of  water,  more  than  twenty 
thousand  men,  without  any  battle  by  him  given.  Whereupon,  at  the 
entreaty  of  the  said  Philip,  by  his  ambassadors  sent  to  the  king,  and 
by  the  mediation  of  the  lady  Jane,  sister  to  the  said  Philip,  and  mother 
to  the  earl  of  Heinault,  whose  daughter  king  Edward,  as  you  heard, 
had  married,  a  truce,  containing  the  number  of  fourteen  articles,  for  one 
year,  was  concluded,  the  king  of  England  being  very  unwilling  and 
loath  thereunto.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  partly  by  the  instance  of  the 
aforesaid  lady,  but  especially  for  that  the  king  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed, through  the  negligence  of  his  officers  in  England,  who  sent- 
him  not  over  such  money  as  he  needed  for  the  continuance  of  his 
wars  and  payment  of  his  soldiers'*  wages,  the  articles  being  somewhat 
reasonable,  he  agreeth  to  the  truce ;  the  conditions  of  which,  as  there 
concluded,  here  follow  under- written. 

Articles  of  Truce. 

I.  That  during  the  said  truce  no  aggression  [novitas],  mischief,  or  grievance, 
shall  be  committed  by  either  party  upon  the  other,  in  prejudice  of  the  said  truce. 

II.  Item,  that  during  the  said  truce  either  of  the  princes,  and  their  coadju- 
tors, and  confederates,  whosoever  they  be,  shall  remain  in  quiet  possession  and 
seizin  as  at  this  present  day  of  all  such  goods,  lands,  and  possessions,  as  they 
hold  and  enjoy  within  the  realm  and  dominion  of  France,  in  what  manner 
soever  they  have  achieved  the  same. 

III.  Item,  that  the  said  princes,  and  their  coadjutors  and  confederates, 
whosoever  they  be,  shall  pass  safely  from  one  country  to  another,  and  all 
merchants  with  their  merchandise,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  as  accustomably 
they  have  been  wont;  except  such  outlaws  as  have  been  banished  out  of  the 
said  realms,  or  any  of  them,  for  other  causes  than  the  war  between  the  said  princes. 

IV.  Item,  that  the  said  two  princes  shall  not  procure,  either  by  themselves  or 
any  other,  any  aggression  or  grievance  to  be  committed  on  either  of  the  said  kings 
"or  their  allies,  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  or  any  ecclesiastical  persons  whatsoever ; 
either  for  the  said  war,  or  any  other  cause,  nor  for  any  service  rendered  to  either 
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Edward  of  them  by  any  of  their  said  allies  or  coadjutors  :  And  that  if  either  our  holy 
father  the  pope,  or  any  other,  should  attempt  any  such  thing  during  the  said 
Q    truce,  the  said  kings  shall  hinder  it  to  their  utmost. 
1340*  ^tem'  ^na*  tne  truce  De  immediately  proclaimed  in  both  the  hosts,  and 
 L  that  they  shall  stand  bound  on  either  side  to  keep  and  observe  the  same. 

VI.  Item,  that  within  twenty  days  next  and  immediately  ensuing,  each  of 
the  princes  shall  cause  to  be  proclaimed  in  Gascony  and  Aquitaine,  and  other 
their  lands,  these  articles  of  truce,  to  the  intent  they  may  be  the  better  observed, 
kept,  and  known. 

VII.  Item,  if  by  any  the  said  princes,  their  people,  confederates,  or  coadju- 
tors, any  sieges  are  laid  in  Gascony  or  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  or  any  isles  of 
the  sea,  as  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  or  elsewhere,  that  the  same  sieges  be  raised  as 
soon  as  they  shall  hear  of  this  truce  :  and  that  fourteen  persons,  seven  from  each 
side,  survey  those  places  now,  and  put  them  in  precisely  the  same  condition  at 
the  end  of  the  truce. 

VIII.  Item,  that  such  as  are  outlaws  and  fugitives  out  of  the  country  of 
Flanders,  as  being  partisans  of  the  king  of  France,  shall  not  return  during  the 
truce  ;  and  if  they  do,  that  justice  shall  be  done  upon  them  within  that  realm, 
and  they  shall  forfeit  all  the  goods  they  have  in  Flanders. 

IX.  Item,  that  the  debts  due  to  Arras,  Crespigny,  or  other  towns  of  France, 
shall  neither  be  demanded  nor  exacted  during  the  said  truce. 

X.  Item,  that  all  such  prisoners,  as  have  been  taken  during  this  war,  shall 
be  released  out  of  prison,  and  sent  home  upon  their  faith  and  oath  to  return, 
unless  it  so  happen  that  they  were  ransomed  before  the  date  of  this  present 
truce  :  And  if  any  shall  refuse  so  to  do,  that  then  the  lord  under  whom  he  is, 
shall  constrain  him  to  return  again  to  prison. 

Appendix     ^*  ^em,  that  all  things  carried  off  as  spoil  in  the  time  of  war  before  the  said 
'  truce,  whatsoever  and  howsoever,  whether  spiritual  goods  or  other,  shall  remain  a? 
spoil ;  without  any  obligation  on  any  one  to  make  restitution  during  the  said  truce. 

XII.  Also,  that  these  conditions  of  truce  immediately  may  take  effect  be- 
tween the  English  and  Scots,  their  lords,  aiders,  and  allies ;  and  the  same  to 
endure  until  the  nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist  next  coming ;  and  that  certain 
persons  be  appointed  by  a  certain  day  to  be  at  the  marches  of  England  and 
Scotland  to  confirm  the  said  truce,  under  such  conditions  as  have  been  accus- 
tomed in  those  parts  :  And  if  the  said  Scots  refuse  so  to  do,  that  then  they  have 
no  aid  out  of  France  during  the  said  truce. 

XIII.  Item,  that  this  said  truce  be  proclaimed  in  England  and  in  Scotland, 
within  twenty-five  days  after  the  date  hereof. 

XIV.  Item,  it  is  recorded  that  within  this  truce  be  included  the  Spaniards, 
Catalonians,  Genevese,  Provenc-ons,  the  bishop  and  chapter,  the  town  and  castle, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Cambray,  and  the  lords  of  Bret,  Fronsac,  Gascony, 
Lisle,  Tenbon,  Vervin,  and  Royes. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  John,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  Bohemia  and  earl 
of  Luxemburgh,  Adulph,  bishop  of  Liege,  Radulph,  duke  of  Lorraine,  Ayemes, 
earl  of  Savoy,  and  John,  earl  of  Armagnac,  on  the  one  party ;  and  John,  duke 
of  Brabant,  Renaud,  duke  of  Gueldre,  William,  marquis  of  Juliers,  and  Sir 
John  of  Heinault,  lord  Beaumont,  on  the  other  party,  betwixt  the  high  and 
puissant  princes  of  France  and  England,  have  sealed  this  instrument  of  truce 
and  respite,  and  delivered  the  same  accordingly  in  the  church  of  Esplechin,  on 
Monday  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  grace  1340.1 

King         This  truce  thus  finished,  king  Edward  brake  up  his  camp,  removing 
munJeth  nis  siege  fr°m  Tournay,  and  came  again  to  Ghent ;  from  whence, 
from      very  early  in  the  morning,  he,  with  a  small  company,  took  shipping 
[Sovem-  and  by  long  seas  came  to  the  Tower  of  London,  very  few  or  none 
Decked  liavillg  understanding  thereof.  And  being  greatly  displeased  with  divers 
by  ChisVe   of  his  council  and  high  officers,  for  that  through  their  default  he  was 
officers'    constrained  against  his  will,  not  having  money  to  maintain  his  wars, 
to  condescend  unto  the  aforesaid  truce,  he  commanded  to  be  appre- 
hended and  brought  unto  him  to  the  Tower  the  lord  John  Stonehore, 
chief  justice  of  England,  and  Sir  John  St.  Paul,  with  divers  others. 

(I)  Revised  and  amplified  from  the  original  in  Rymer  and  Avesbury.— Ed. 
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And  the  next  morning  he  sent  for  the  lord  Robert,  bishop  of  Chi-  EOmm 
chester,  the  lord  Wake,  the  lord  treasurer,  and  divers  other  such 


that  were  in  authority  and  office,  and  commanded  them  all  to  be  kept  A.  D. 
as  prisoners  in  the  said  Tower,  only  the  said  bishop  excepted  .;  whom,  _iiL4Jj_ 
for  fear  of  the  constitution  of  pope  Clement,  which  commandeth  that  KoWtfwp 

•  11111  1        1  •  •  •  11  VI  1  IBUSt  oe 

no  bishop  should  be  by  the  king  imprisoned,  he  set  at  liberty  and  imprison 
suffered  him  to  go  his  way,  and  in  his  place  he  substituted  Sir  R 


osrer 


ed,  by  the 
pope's 

Boucher,  knight,  as  lord  chancellor  of  England.  law- 

The  history  intreating  of  this  matter  reporteth  thus :  that  the  covetous 
king  had  this  time  under  him  evil  substitutes  and  covetous  officers,  officers 
who,  attending  more  to  their  own  gain  than  to  the  public  honour  and 
commodity  of  the  realm,  left  the  king  destitute  and  naked  of  money. 
With  which  crime  also  John  Stratford,  archbishop  then  of  Canterbury,  John 
was  vehemently  noted  and  suspected ;  whether  of  his  true  deserving,  S-f°rd' 
or  by  the  setting  on  of  other,  hereafter  shall  more  appear;  insomuch  csht0fcpr.of 
that  the  king,  ardently  incensed  against  him,  charged  him  with  great  bury, 
falsehood  used  against  his  person.    The  archbishop  subtilely  and 
featly  excuseth  himself  to  the  king  of  the  aforesaid  objections,  and 
cunningly  handleth  the  matter  in  words  by  his  letter  directed  to  the 
king,  as  followeth  :— 

Letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  King.1 
Very  sweet  Sire,  may  it  please  you  to  consider,  that  the  most  sovereign 
thing  for  keeping  kings  and  princes  in  the  love  of  God  and  a  prosperous 
condition  is  good  and  wise  counsel.  And  therefore  the  wise  man  saith,  "  In  the  Good 
words  of  counsellors  "  (that  is  good  counsellors)  "there  is  safety."  [Prov.  xi.14;  counsel- 
xxiv.  6.]  And  therefore  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  that  Solomon,  the  |£ssary" 
wisest  king  that  ever  was,  chose  the  most  ancient  and  wise  persons  of  his  realm  about  a 
to  stand  before  him,  by  whose  advice,  tempered  with  his  own  judgment,  he  kin°- 
always  kept  the  land  of  Israel  in  peace  and  quiet ;  and  besides  that,  all  the 
kings  round  about  him  were  at  his  will.  And  after  his  death  his  son  Rehoboam 
reigned,  who,  neglecting  the  good  counsel  of  his  father  and  of  the  ancient  and 
wise  men  who  had  stood  before  his  father,  did  after  the  counsel  of  young  men 
who  sought  to  please  him  but  had  little  understanding  ;  whereby  he  lost  the 
whole  land  of  Israel  except  the  twelfth  part.  In  like  manner,  many  kings 
of  Israel  and  of  other  countries  have  been  brought  to  harm  through  evil 
counsel.  And,  Sire,  let  it  not  displease  you  to  be  reminded  of  the  events  of  your 
own  time :  for  it  was  through  evil  counsel  that  our  Sire,  your  father  (whom 
God  assoil),  caused  peers  and  others  of  his  realm  to  be  apprehended  contrary  to 
the  law  of  his  realm  and  the  Magna  Charta,  and  put  some  of  them  to  a  villa- 
nous  death,  of  some  he  caused  their  goods  and  all  they  had  to  be  seized,  some 
he  put  to  ransom  ;  and  you  know,  Sire,  what  happened  to  him  in  consequence. 
And  then,  to  come  to  your  own  time,  Sire,  you  have  had  some  counsellors 
through  whom  you  nearly  lost  the  hearts  of  your  people,  from  whom  God  was 
graciously  pleased  to  deliver  you.  And  from  that  time  to  the  present,  through 
good  advice  of  the  prelates,  peers,  great  men,  and  wise  counsellors  of  the  realm, 
your  affairs  have  been  managed  in  such  manner,  that  you  entirely  possess  the 
hearts  of  all  your  subjects,  as  well  clergy  as  laity,  as  much  or  more  than  any 
king  of  England  ever  did.  So  that,  what  with  your  good  counsel,  the  aid  of 
your  people,  and  the  favour  of  God  toward  you,  you  have  gained  the  victory 
over  your  enemies  in  Scotland  and  France  and  everywhere  :  so  that  you  are  this 
day  (glory  be  to  God  !)  accounted  the  most  noble  prince  in  Christendom. 

But  now,  set  on  by  the  evil  counsels  of  some  persons  in  the  realm  who  are  not 
so  wise  as  could  be  wished,  and  of  others  who  desire  more  their  own  profit  than 
your  honour  or  the  country's  welfare,  you  are  beginning  to  issue  writs  of  appre- 
hension against  clerks,  peers,  and  other  persons  of  the  realm,  and  to  institute 
improper  processes  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  to  the  keeping  and  main- 
tenance whereof  you  are  bound  by  your  coronation  oath;  also  contrary  to  the 
Great  Charter,  whereof  all  contraveners  are  excommunicated  by  all  the 
(1)  Newly  translated  from  the  French  in  Avesbury.    See  Appendix. — Ed. 
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FJward  prelates  of  England,  according  to  a  sentence  confirmed  by  papal  bull,  which 
IIL     we  have  by  us :  which  things  are  done  with  the  great  peril  of  your  soul  and 
^  £    the  disparagement  of  your  honour.    And  albeit,  Sire,  those  who  now  assume  to 
1341     ^e  your  guides  and  counsellors,  more  than  their  condition  entitleth  them,  give 

 —  you  to  understand  that  your  present  doings  are  and  will  be  acceptable  to  your 

people,  know,  Sire,  for  certain  (and  if  you  go  on  as  you  have  begun  you  will 
find  it  so,  and  that,  Sire,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  except  God  interpose  a 
remedy),  know,  I  say,  that  if  you  pursue  the  course  now  begun  you  will  lose 
the  hearts  of  your  people,  as  also  your  good  and  rightful  enterprise,  and  will 
embroil  yourself  thereby  in  such  a  manner  that  you  will  be  unable  to  accomplish 
your  enterprise,  and  will  rather  force  your  enemies  to  destroy  you  and  deprive 
you  (which  God  forbid)  of  your  fair  fame  and  your  kingdom. 

Wherefore,  Sire,  as  you  value  your  honour  and  your  kingdom,  and  would 
successfully  maintain  your  enterprise,  be  pleased  to  take  to  you  the  noble  and 
wise  men  of  your  realm,  and  to  avail  yourself  in  your  affairs  of  them  and  their 
counsels,  as  hath  been  heretofore  customary ;  for  without  their  aid  and  counsel 
you  can  neither  maintain  your  enterprise,  nor  govern  well  at  home. 
Excom-       And  forsomuch  as  some  who  are  about  you  falsely  surmise  of  us  treason  and 
munica-   unfaithfulness  (who  are  there-for  excommunicate,  and  for  such  we  hold  them, 
hTsVwn    an(^  as  your  spiritual  adviser  pray  you  also  to  hold  them  for  such) ;  while  of 
private     others  they  say  openly  that  they  have  basely  and  falsely  served  you,  and  that 
abused     Dy  tneir  means  you  have  lost  Tournay  and  much  honour  else  which  you  might 
there  have  gained — be  pleased,  Sire,  to  assemble  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  peers 
of  the  land,  at  some  convenient  place  whither  we  and  other  people  may  resort 
securely,  and  let  there  be  (if  you  please)  an  investigation  and  inquiry  made, 
into  whose  hands  have  come  the  wools,  monies,  and  other  things  granted  you 
in  aid  of  your  war,  from  the  commencement  thereof  to  this  present  day,  and 
by  whom  they  have  been  expended,  and  by  whose  default  it  was  that  you  so 
departed  from  Tournay;  and,  as  a  good  lord,  let  those  who  shall  be  found  in 
any  point  guilty  towards  you  be  well  punished  according  to  the  law.    And  as 
for  ourselves,  we  will  abide  in  all  points  the  judgment  of  our  peers,  saving 
always  (as  heretofore  we  have  done)  the  status  of  holy  church,  of  ourselves, 
and  of  our  order.    And  for  God's  sake,  Sire,  do  not  believe  of  us  or  of  your  good 
people  otherwise  than  well,  before  you  have  ascertained  the  truth  ;  for  if  men 
are  to  be  punished  without  being  permitted  to  answer  for  themselves,  there  is 
an  end  of  all  discrimination  between  the  good  and  the  bad. 

And,  Sire,  be  pleased  to  consider  well  the  greatness  of  your  enterprise,  and  the 
strong  friendship  which  for  this  cause  you  have  need  of,  also  your  enemies  in 
Scotland,  and  the  great  peril  of  your  realm  thereby.  For  if  your  prelates  and 
nobles  and  all  the  wise  men  of  your  realm  were  day  and  night  of  one  mind,  with- 
out any  division  among  them,  to  deal  with  the  multiplied  business  attendant  on 
such  a  vast  concern,  there  would  be  enough  for  them  to  think  about  in  order  to 
maintain  your  enterprise,  the  honour  of  your  person,  and  the  well-being  of 
your  realm.  And  be  pleased,  Sire,  not  to  take  it  amiss,  that  we  have  in  so 
homely  a  manner  sent  you  the  truth:  for  the  great  affection  we  ever  did  and 
shall  bear  you,  the  desire  of  preserving  your  honour  and  realm,  and  a  sense 
of  our  duty  as  primate  (however  unworthy)  of  all  England  and  your  spiritual 
father,  incite  us  to  speak  and  even  command,  where  your  own  soul  and  your 
kingdom  and  estate  are  all  at  stake.  The  Holy  Spirit  preserve  you,  body  and 
soul,  and  grant  you  grace  to  hear  and  believe  good  counsel,  and  then — victory 
over  your  enemies. 

Written  at  Canterbury,  the  first  day  of  January,  by  your  chaplain  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

Albeit  the  king,  this  yet  notwithstanding,  directeth  his  letters  abroad 
against  the  said  archbishop,  and  amongst  others  to  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Paul's,  whereof  the  tenor  here  followeth  : — 

The  King's  Letter  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's.1 
Edward,  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  England  and  France  and  Lord  of 
Ireland,  to  his  well-beloved  in  Christ,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul  in  London,  greeting  in  the  Lord : 

It  is  manifest  by  authentic  histories,  but  more  clearly  appears  by  what  is 
(1)  Newly  translated  from  the  Latin  in  Rymer,  Avesbuiy,  and  Walsingham.  See  Appendix.— En. 
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daily  practised,  that  many  men,  abusing  in  their  pride  the  favour  of  princes  Edward 
and  the  honour  conferred  upon  them,  do  sometimes  maliciously  endeavour  to 
deprave  the  laudable  undertakings  of  kings.    And  that  what  we  say  may  be    T  ~ 
rendered  more  manifest  to  all  our  liege  subjects,  we  suppose  that  neither  you    _  ' 

nor  they  have  forgotten,  how  we,  being  formerly  exalted  to  the  regal  throne  in   1_ 

the  years  of  our  tender  youth,  and  desiring  at  our  first  undertaking  that  royal 
charge  to  be  directed  by  wholesome  counsels,  did  call  unto  us  John,  then  bishop 
of  Winchester  but  now  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  because  we  supposed  him 
to  excel  others  in  loyalty  and  discretion,  and  made  use  both  of  his  spiritual 
advice  in  matters  concerning  the  health  of  our  soul,  and  also  of  his  temporal 
in  affairs  relating  to  the  aggrandisement  and  conservation  of  our  kingdom.  Nay, 
he  was  by  us  received  into  such  familiarity,  and  experienced  so  much  of  our 
favour  towards  him,  that  he  was  called  our  Father,  and  honoured  of  all  men 
next  unto  the  king. 

Now  afterwards,  when  by  right  of  succession  the  kingdom  of  France  had 
devolved  unto  us  and  by  the  lord  Philip  de  Valois  was  manifestly  usurped,  the 
said  archbishop  by  his  importunities  persuaded  us  to  make  a  league  with  the 
princes  of  Almain  against  the  said  Philip,  and  so  to  expose  ourselves  and  ours 
to  the  expenses  of  war ;  promising  and  affirming  that  he  would  see  us  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  the  necessary  funds  out  of  the  profit  of  our  lands  and  from 
other  sources  ;  adding,  moreover,  that  we  should  only  take  care  to  provide  men 
of  courage  and  skill  sufficient  for  the  war,  for  that  he  himself  would  effectually 
procure  such  sums  of  money  as  should  both  answer  our  necessities  and  the 
soldiers'  pay.  Whereupon  having  passed  the  seas,  we  set  our  hand  to  great 
undertakings,  and  made  an  immense  outlay  (as  it  behoved  us)  in  providing  for 
the  war,  and  bound  ourselves  in  very  large  sums  of  money  to  our  confederates, 
in  confidence  of  the  aid  promised  us  as  aforesaid.  But  alas  !  since  we  put  our 
confidence  "  in  the  staff  of  a  broken  reed,  whereon  "  (according  to  the  Prophet) 
"  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his  hand  and  pierce  it,"  being  defrauded  of  the 
expected  subsidy,  of  mere  necessity  we  were  compelled  under  very  heavy  usury 
to  contract  an  insupportable  load  of  debt,and  so  our  expedition  being  staid,  we  were 
obliged  to  desist  for  that  time  from  our  enterprises  so  valiantly  begun  against 
our  enemies,  and  to  return  into  England :  where  having  laid  before  the  said 
archbishop  our  manifold  vexations  and  misfortunes  aforesaid,  and  thereupon 
calling  a  parliament,  the  prelates,  barons,  and  other  liege  subjects  of  our  king- 
dom gave  us  (besides  a  tenth  granted  us  by  the  clergy)  a  subsidy  of  the  ninth 
of  their  corn,  lambs,  and  wool ;  which  subsidy,  had  it  been  faithfully  collected 
and  obtained  in  due  time,  had  not  a  little  availed,  nay  would  probably  (in  the 
opinion  of  many)  have  been  quite  sufficient  for  expediting  the  said  war,  for  the 
payment  of  our  debts,  and  the  confusion  of  our  enemies.  The  said  archbishop, 
meanwhile,  promised  us  zealously  to  do  his  part  toward  the  collecting  the  said 
subsidy,and  in  procuring  other  things  necessary  for  us.  Whereupon,  relying  on 
his  promises,  having  recruited  our  forces,  with  a  navy  collected  for  the  purpose 
we  set  sail  for  Flanders,  and  upon  the  way  had  a  fierce  encounter  at  sea  with 
our  enemies,  who  had  combined  to  the  destruction  of  us  and  of  our  whole 
English  nation  ;  but  by  the  merciful  kindness  of  Him,  who  ruleth  both  the 
winds  and  the  sea,  and  not  for  our  own  merits,  we  obtained  over  the  whole 
multitude  of  those  enemies  a  victory  and  triumph.  Which  done,  passing  forward 
with  a  very  great  army  for  the  recovery  of  our  rights,  we  encamped  near  the 
very  strong  city  of  Tournay  ;  in  the  siege  whereof  after  we  had  been  for  some 
time  busily  occupied,  and  were  wearied  with  continual  toils  and  charges,  yet 
silently  waiting  for  the  promised  aid,  we  hoped  every  day  by  means  of  the 
said  archbishop  to  be  relieved  in  our  many  and  great  necessities.  At  length 
being  frustrated  of  our  conceived  hope,  though  by  many  messengers  and  divers 
letters  we  fully  signified  to  the  said  archbishop,  and  other  our  counsellors  joined 
in  commission  with  him,  our  necessities  and  the  sundry  dangers  we  were 
exposed  to  for  want  of  the  aforesaid  promised  subsidy,  as  also  the  advantage 
and  honour  which  we  saw  we  might  easily  obtain  by  a  seasonable  supply  of 
money,  yet  we  could  get  no  help  from  them  ;  because,  minding  their  own 
business,  and  wholly  neglecting  ours,  and  studying  only  their  own  interests, 
they  palliated  their  own  idleness  (not  to  say  fraud  or  wickedness)  with  frivolous 
excuses  and  a  false  parade  of  words ;  like  those  mockers,  who  (as  Isaiah  saith) 
deridingly  scoff,  saying,  "  Precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept ;  line 
upon  line,  line  upon  line;  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little."    Whence  (alas,  for 
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Edward  sorrow  !)  it  came  to  pass,  that  just  when  the  hope  of  triumphing  over  our 
In-     enemies  most  graciously  smiled  upon  us,  we  were  by  absolute  want  constrained 
A.  D.    against  our  will  to  consent  to  a  truce,  to  the  shameful  stoppage  of  our  expedi- 
1341.    tion,  and  the  no  small  joy  of  our  adversaries.    Returning  thereupon  into 

  Flanders,  void  of  money,  and  loaded  with  debt,  with  nothing  left  in  our  own 

purses  nor  our  friends'  purses,  to  supply  our  own  necessities  and  to  pay  the 
soldiers  in  our  service,  we  were  compelled  to  plunge  into  the  gulf  of  usury,  and 
to  submit  our  shoulders  to  a  fresh  load  of  debt.  At  last  our  faithful  friends,  the 
companions  of  our  expedition  and  partakers  of  our  troubles,  came  round  us,  with 
whom  we  seriously  consulted  for  some  remedy,  whereby  we  might  get  free 
from  such  a  tempest  of  misfortunes  and  recover  ourselves.  It  appeared  to 
ivisho  of  tnem  a^  that  the  sad  circumstance  of  our  late  stoppage,  and  the  manifold  incon- 
Canter-0  veniences  proceeding  from  our  want  of  supply,  happened  all  through  the  fault 
bury  false  or  idleness  (not  to  say  wickedness)  of  the  aforesaid  archbishop,  on  whose  discre- 
king6  t*on'  w*tn  ^iat  °^  others  whom  we  placed  in  conjunction  with  him  over  the 
affairs  of  the  realm,  the  whole  disposal  of  our  kingdom  seemed  to  depend;  and 
vehemently  wondering,  and  secretly  murmuring  at  us,  for  that  our  royal  gen- 
tleness would  so  long  leave  unpunished  the  insolence  of  the  said  archbishop  and 
the  other  officials,  they  publicly  protested  that,  unless  we  would  speedily  apply 
a  fit  remedy  to  these  evils,  they  must  of  necessity  withdraw  from  our  service, 
and  go  back  from  their  alliance  made  with  us  :  and  this  certainly  would  redound 
to  the  subversion  of  our  kingdom,  our  own  perpetual  infamy,  and  the  lasting 
reproach  of  the  English  nation  ;  which  God  our  most  merciful  Father,  on  whom 
the  anchor  of  our  hope  is  immovably  fixed,  of  his  goodness  forbid  should 
happen  in  our  time. 

Evil  Whereupon,  addressing  ourselves  to  the  due  correction  of  our  said  officers, 

cS°laced  some  °^  them,  whom  for  good  reasons  we  suspected  guilty  of  mal-adminis- 
by  the      tration,  subversion  of  justice,  oppression  of  our  subjects,  bribery  and  cor- 
king,      ruption,  and  other  serious  offences,  we  caused  (as  it  was  lawful  for  us  to  do) 
to  be  removed  from  their  offices :  others  also  of  inferior  degree,  but  culpable  in 
the  premises,  we  caused  to  be  detained  in  «safe  custody,  lest  if  they  enjoyed 
their  wonted  liberty,  the  execution  of  justice  should  by  their  craftiness  be 
prevented,  and  the  inquisition  of  the  truth  cunningly  eluded.    And  since  we 
believed  that  we  should  elicit  that  truth  more  certainly  and  fully  from  the  said 
archbishop  than  from  any  one  else — (because  it  was  reasonably  to  be  expected, 
that  nothing  which  could  be  important  for  our  information  herein  would  be 
unknown  to  him,  seeing  we  had  thought  fit  for  a  long  time  past  to  commit  to 
him  the  administration  of  our  whole  common-weal,  and  the  chief  conduct  of 
affairs), — therefore  by  our  trusty  Nicholas  de  Cantilupe  we  sent  him  our  com- 
mands without  delay  to  come  to  us  at  London,  as  we  wished  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  a  personal  interview  with  him.    But  he  like  himself,  as  timid  in  adversity 
as  tumid  in  prosperity,  fearing  where  no  fear  was,  did  untruly  allege  that  he  would 
be  in  imminent  peril  of  his  life,  which  was  menaced  and  threatened  by  certain 
about  our  person,  should  he  leave  the  church  of  Canterbury  :  whereas  (God  and 
our  pure  conscience  are  witnesses)  no  such  matter  ever  entered  into  our  mind,  nor 
(as  I  believe)  into  the  mind  of  any  of  our  servants.    Yet  we  suppose,  he  glanced 
Arch-       herein  at  our  cousin  the  earl  of  Derby ;  though  not  only  to  him,  but  to  all 
Canter  °f  ^hers,1  as  well  of  the  clergy  as  laity,  he  had  become  deservedly  odious  through 
bury61     his  malignant  character.    But  we,  who  desire  that  all  our  subjects  who  wish  to 
odious  to  have  access  to  our  person,  especially  when  sent  for  by  our  letters  or  messengers, 
clergy      should  be  able  to  come  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  security,  to  confute  his  malicious 
suggestion,  sent  unto  him  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Ralph  de  Stafford,  high- 
steward  of  our  household,  to  offer  and  give  him  safe  conduct:  nevertheless, 
over  and  above  that,  we  caused  our  royal  letters  patent,  signed  with  our  royal 
seal,  to  be  presented  unto  him,  again  commanding  him  personally  to  appear 
before  us,  to  give  information  about  the  affairs  of  our  realm,  which  he  had 
Denieth    conducted  for  a  long  time  past,  as  aforesaid.    Yet  he,  setting  at  nought  our 
to  the"6    £entle  requests  and  commands,  answered  disdainfully,  that  he  would  by  no 
king*      means  come  either  to  our  sight  or  speech  except,  in  full  parliament,  which  for 
good  reasons  it  is  inexpedient  should  be  called  at  this  time. 

Thus  this  archbishop,  whom  our  royal  bounty  hath  enriched  with  magnificent 
preferments  and  honours,  and  admitted  to  the  most  intimate  familiarity,  even 

(1)  "The  foregoing  part  of  this  clause  is  omitted  by  Antiq.  Brit,  and  Walsir.^ham.  Only 
Mr.  Foxe's  copy  hath  it."    Barnes's  Life  of  Edward  III.— Ed. 
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to  the  cordiality  of  friendship  and  the  confidence  of  sworn  companions  ;  upon  Edu<a<d 
whom,  as  on  a  dear  father,  our  whole  spirit  and  soul  did  repose  ;  who  also,  while  IIL 
we  acquiesced  altogether  in  his  wishes,  put  on  toward  us  a  face  of  seeming    ^  ^ 
affection,  cloaked  with  a  false  show  of  benevolence,  as  though  he  were  a  loving 

father — even  this  man  is  cruelly  turned  to  be  an  oppressive  and  severe  step-father,  

and  wholly  forgetful  of  the  benefits  he  hath  received,  with  tumid  arrogance  pur-  ^aj[^e:d 
sueth  his  benefactor,  and  requiteth  us  just  as  (according  to  the  proverb)  "a  mouse  Ambling 
in  a  bag,  a  serpent  in  the  lap,  and  fire  in  the  bosom,"  requite  their  entertainers,  and  in- 
For,  albeit  ever  since  we  were  by  divine  grace  and  hereditary  right  raised  to  gral^lde' 
the  throne  it  hath  been  (as  it  ever  will  be)  hateful  to  us  to  abuse  the  greatness  Appendix. 
of  our  power,  and  we  are  most  desirous  in  the  government  of  our  subjects  to 
blend  justice  with  mercy  and  gentleness,  so  that  we  may  enjoy  that  peace  which 
is  desired  of  all  men — yet  notwithstanding,  this  man  goeth  about  to  defame  our  A  defa- 
innocence,  and  the  fidelity  and  diligence  of  our  counsellors  and  officers  who  merofthe 
.  are  pursuing  only  justice  ;  publicly  preaching,  and  by  his  letters  patent  ordering  in&" 
it  to  be  declared  in  divers  parts,  "  that  in  these  latter  times  the  laity  are  unjustly 
oppressed  by  the  royal  power,  the  clergy  confounded,  and  holy  church  over- 
burthened  with  exactions,  levies,  and  talliages."    And  whereas  he  is  craftily 
endeavouring  to  gain  the  name  (which  he  hath  never  yet  earned)  of  a  good 
shepherd,when  in  reality  he  is,  both  after  the  common  opinion  and  even  on  his  own 
public  confession  (as  is  said),  no  better  than  a  hireling,  he  cloaketh  his  fox- craft 
with  a  feigned  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  the  church ;  and  yet  if  she  hath  experienced 
any  vexations  in  our  time,  either  in  her  property  or  clergy,  they  are  really  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  carelessness,  and  the  cunning  inventions,  and  the  false 
counsels,  of  the  aforesaid  archbishop.    And  in  order  to  damage  the  king's 
popularity,  to  defame  his  ministers  aforesaid,  traitorously  to  stir  up  sedition 
among  the  people  committed  to  our  charge,  and  to  withdraw  from  our  royal 
person  the  attachment  of  our  earls,  lords,  and  barons  of  the  realm,  he  wickedly 
pretendeth  that  he  hath  by  him  certain  sentences  of  excommunication  lately 
passed  against  the  violators  generally  of  the  church's  liberty  and  the  Magna 
Charta ;  and  he  hath  by  his  letters  commanded  certain  articles,  in  divers  eminent 
places  of  resort  to  be  published,  besides  and  contrary  to  the  usual  means  in 
such  case  provided  in  a  provincial  council 

Wherefore  we,  wishing  (as  we  ought)  to  take  heed  to  the  integrity  of  our 
fame,  to  obviate  the  malicious  designs  of  the  said  archbishop,  and  to  avoid  the 
snares  he  hath  laid  for  us  and  ours,  have  taken  measures,  beside  those  things 
above  rehearsed,  to  bring  into  public  notice  some  other  of  his  many  perverse 
doings,  forbearing  to  enlarge  on  them  at  present.  In  particular,  when  we  were 
in  our  minority,  it  was  by  his  imprudent  counsel  and  persuasion,  that  we  made 
so  many  prodigal  donations,  unlawful  alienations,  and  excessive  largesses,  that  our 
treasure  was  wholly  exhausted  thereby,  and  our  revenues  enormously  diminished: 
and  we  find  that  he,  being  corrupted  with  bribes,  without  good  reason  forgave 
certain  persons  large  sums  of  money  which  were  owing  to  us,  when  neither  ne- 
cessity, nor  any  prospect  of  advantage,  so  required  ;  and  also  that  he  hath  applied 
t)  the  use  of  himself  and  his  friends,  and  other  ill-deserving  persons,  many 
of  our  rents  and  revenues,  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  for  our  own  use  and 
jecessity.  Moreover,  being  an  accepter  of  persons  as  well  as  of  bribes,  contrary 
to  our  wish  and  his  oath  of  fidelity  made  to  us,  he  hath  admitted  to  public  office 
in  our  dominions  persons  altogether  unworthy,  neglecting  and  putting  back 
the  deserving  :  and  many  other  things  out  of  a  refractory  mind  he  hath  rashly 
presumed  to  take  in  hand,  to  the  detriment  of  our  state,  the  hart  of  our  royal 
dignity,  and  the  no  small  damage  and  grievance  of  our  subjects  ;  abusing  the  The  arch 
authority  and  office  committed  to  him.  All  which,  if  he  shall  still  persist  in  bishop 
his  proud  obstinacy  and  his  stout  and  continued  rebellion,  we  will  hereafter  hu'office. 
at  convenient  time  and  place  manifestly  prove;  in  the  mean  while,  enjoining 
and  commanding  you  to  publish  the  same,  and  cause  it  by  others  to  be  published, 
openly  and  distinctly  in  those  places  where  you  shall  think  it  expedient;  setting 
forth  at  the  same  time,  as  it  shall  seem  best  to  your  godly  wisdoms,  our  pious 
rssolution  of  redressing  grievances,  and  promoting  the  comforts  and  advantages 
of  our  subjects  ;  so  behaving  yourselves  herein,  that  we  may  have  just  cause  to 
commend  your  care  and  prudence.  Witness  myself  at  Westminster  the  twelfth 
day  of  February,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  our  reign  over  England,  and  our  second 
over  Fiai'ce. 
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See 
Appendix, 


Edward      By  these  aforesaid  objections  and  accusations  of  the  king,  premised 

 '. —  and  laid  against  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  what  is  to  be  thought  of 

A.D.   the  doings  of  the  said  archbishop,  I  leave  it  to  thy  judgment,  gentle 
*341,  reader  (as  I  said  before),  to  be  connected ;  forsomuch  as  our  histories, 
somewhat  bearing  with  the  said  archbishop,  seem  either  to  be  uncer- 
tain of  the  truth  of  the  matter,  or  else  covertly  to  dissemble  some  part 
of  that  they  knew.   And  especially  of  Polydore  Virgil  I  marvel,  who, 
having  so  good  occasion  to  touch  the  matter,  doth  so  slightly  pass  it 
over  without  any  word  mentioning.    In  which  matter,  if  probable 
conjecture,  besides  history,  might  here  be  heard,  it  is  not  unlike  but 
that  some  old  practice  of  prelates  hath  herein  been  put  in  use,  through 
some  crafty  conspiracy  between  the  pope  and  the  archbishop ;  and 
the  rather  to  be  gathered,  for  that  as  the  pope  was  enemy  unto 
the  king  in  this  his  challenge  to  the  crown  of  France,  so  the  arch- 
bishop against  his  prince  (as  for  the  most  part  always  they  have  been) 
was  a  friend,  as  no  man  need  to  doubt  thereof,  unto  the  pope. 
Which  thing  also  more  probably  may  be  supposed,  because  of  the 
coming  down  of  the  two  cardinals  the  same  time,  from  the  pope  to 
the  king  of  England,  about  the  matter  of  further  truce.    This  is 
certain,  that  the  archbishop,  nothing  abashed,  replied  again  to  the 
king's  letters  aforesaid,  calling  them  an  infamous  libel,  and  wishing 
for  the  king's  honour  they  had  not  been  written  or  published.1 
Return  of     And  thus  stood  the  case  between  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
armyingi>  and  the  king,  who  coming  thus  (as  is  said)  in  secret  wise  into  England 
Touinay  ^rom  the  siege  of  Tournay,  his  army  in  the  mean  while  by  ships  was 
conveyed  to  Bretagne.    Of  whom  a  great  number,  through  unsea- 
sonable and  inconvenient  meats  and  drinks,  was  there  consumed  ; 
to  whom  also  no  less  danger  happened,  by  the  seas  coming  out  of 
Bretagne  into  England,  by  tempest,  thunder,  and  lightning,  stirred 
up  (as  was  thought)  by  the  necromancers  of  the  French  king. 
A.D.1341.     The  year  following,  a.d.  1341,  were  sent  from  the  pope  two  other 
taken  for  carc^ma^s  to  treat  with  king  Edward  for  one  years  truce  to  be  con- 
one  year  eluded  more  with  the  French  king,  besides  the  former  truce  taken 
between  before ;  and  all  by  the  pope's  means.    For  here  is  to  be  under- 
Edward   stand>  that  as  it  was  not  for  the  pope's  purpose  to  have  the  king  of 
French    -En§'land  to  reign  over  so  many  countries,  so  his  privy  supportation 
king.      lacked  not  by  all  means  possible,  both  by  his  archbishops  and  cardinals, 
and  also  by  the  emperor,  to  maintain  the  state  of  the  French  king, 
and  to  establish  him  in  his  possession.2 

In  the  said  histories  where  these  things  be  mentioned  it  is  also  noted, 
that  the  same  year  such  plenty  there  was  here  in  the  realm  of  victuals, 
that  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  sold  for  two  shillings,  a  fat  ox  for  a  noble, 
and  (as  some  say)  a  sheep  for  four-pence.  And  thus  far  endureth  the 
history  of  Ranulphus  Cestrensis,  called  '  Polychromcon/ 

The  same  year,  a.d.  1341,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  emperor,  who 
before  had  showed  great  courtesy  to  king  Edward  as  in  his  first  viage 
over,  insomuch  that  he  made  him  his  vicar  or  vicegerent  general,  and 
offered  him  also  aid  against  the  French  king ;  now  (either  turned  by 
inconstancy,  or  seduced  by  the  pope)  writeth  to  him  contrary  letters, 
wherein  he  revoketh  the  vicegerentship  granted  to  him,  and  seeketh 

(1)  See  Appendix.         (2)  Ex  Thom.  Walsing.  Ex  Chron.  Albanensi.  [See  Appendix. — Ed  ] 
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all  means  in  favour  of  the  French  king,  and  against  king  Edward  ;  as  Edward 
by  his  letters  here  under  written  may  better  appear. 


Letter  of  the  Emperor  to  the  King  of  England. 

Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God  emperor  of  the  Romans,  always  Augustus,  &c. 
To  Edward  king  of  England,  his  beloved  brother,  greeting  and  unfeigned  love. 
Although  great  and  urgent  business  of  our  own  do  oppress  us,  and  about  the 
same  our  weighty  affairs  we  are  daily  encumbered,  yet  with  the  discord  and 
variance  between  your  kingly  dignity  and  the  renowned  Philip,  the  king  of 
France  our  cousin,  for  your  sake,  we  are  not  a  little  troubled.  And  the  rather, 
the  great  charges  which  may  hereafter  grow  both  to  you  and  to  your  kingdom 
thereby  considered,  both  of  men  and  money,  unless  the  same  be  taken  up,  doth 
more  easily  provoke  us  to  give  ourself  to  the  careful  study  of  your  affairs. 
Wherefore  we  give  you  to  understand  that  the  aforesaid  Philip,  at  our  request, 
hath  given  unto  us,  by  his  letters,  authority  and  power  to  treat  and  conclude  a 
peace  between  you,  touching  the  variance  begun :  which  peace  (all  the  state 
diligently  considered  both  of  yourself,  your  kingdom,  and  subjects)  we  take 
and  believe  to  be  right  expedient  for  you ;  moving  therewithal  your  charity, 
and  earnestly  desiring  you,  that  to  this  also  you  will  give  your  consent,  whereby 
we  may  bring  you  both  to  concord  and  unity,  and  establish  between  you  a  firm 
peace  to  endure;  whereunto  with  willing  mind  we  would  apply  ourself,  and 
bestow  our  painful  labour  in  prosecuting  the  same.  And  herein  if  you  will 
condescend  and  agree  unto  our  counsel,  as  we  trust  you  will,  it  may  please  you 
by  your  letters  to  give  unto  us  the  like  authority  as  is  above  said,  to  treat  of 
peace  or  for  the  ordering  of  a  truce  for  one  year  or  two  at  least  to  continue. 
Neither  let  it  move  you,  that  between  us  and  the  said  Philip  of  France  a  truce 
is  taken  ;  for,  seeing  that  you  without  our  consent  took  truce  with  him,  we,  by 
the  advice  of  our  princes  who  know  the  bonds,  deeds,  and  covenants  betwixt 
us,  who  also  thought  no  less  but  that,  saving  your  honour,  we  might  do  the 
same,  have  also  made  a  league  with  the  said  Philip  king  of  France ;  and  for 
certain  causes  do  revoke  and  call  back  the  lieutenantship  which  we  assigned 
unto  you  by  our  letters.  Nevertheless,  giving  you  for  certain  to  understand 
that  in  our  said  treaties  and  peace  concluded,  we  have  so  brotherly  considered 
you,  that,  if  you  will  agree  and  condescend  unto  our  counsel,  your  cause,  by 
our  mean  and  help,  shall  be  brought  to  good  pass  and  effect;  about  which 
things  further  to  confer  with  your  brotherhood  herein,  we  have  sent  a  devout 
and  religious  man,  friar  Everard,  reader  of  the  order  of  the  Eremites  of  St.  Au- 
gustine and  chaplain  of  our  court;  whom  about  the  premises  we  desire  with 
speedy  expedition  to  be  sent  unto  us  again. 

Given  at  Frankfort,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  June,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
our  reign,  and  the  fourteenth  of  our  empire. 

Answer  of  the  King  of  England  to  the  Emperor. 

To  the  most  serene  Prince  Lord  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God  Emperor  of  the 
Romans,  always  Augustus,  Edward,  by  the  same  grace  King  of  France  and 
England,  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  health  and  prosperous  success. 

We  have  reverently  received  your  highness'  letters,  amongst  other  things 
containing,  that  the  noble  Philip  de  Valois,  to  the  intent  a  peace  and  concord 
between  us  and  him  might  be  concluded,  hath  given  unto  you,  by  his  letters, 
full  power  and  authority  thereunto  at  your  highness'  request ;  and  that  if  the 
same  might  content  us  to  do  in  like  sort,  your  highness  would  travail  to  bring 
the  concord  to  pass  ;  and  that  it  would  not  move  us  any  whit  at  all,  that  your 
highness  and  the  said  Philip  are  in  league  together  :  forasmuch  as  we,  without 
your  assent  and  consent,  you  say,  took  truce  with  the  said  Philip,  you  have 
also  done  the  like  with  him  (which  thing  you  might  well  do  saving  your 
honour,  by  the  counsel  of  all  your  nobles  and  princes),  and  for  certain  causes 
you  revoke  again  the  lieutenantship  which  you  committed  unto  us.  Doubtless 
the  zeal  and  good  will  you  have  to  make  this  concord  and  agreement,  we  much 
commend ;  letting  you  to  understand  that  we  always  have  been  desirous,  and 
still  are,  to  have  a  reasonable  peace  with  the  said  Philip  ;  which  peace  as  much 


A.  D. 
1341. 
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Edward  as  to  us  (our  honour  saved)  appertained,  we  have  in  justice  and  by  law  pro- 
lil-  secuted ;  and  in  very  deed,  it  should  be  to  us  acceptable,  and  as  we  would 
7  T.  wish,  if  by  such  a  mediator  as  your  Highness  is,  it  might  be  brought  to  pass. 
'  '  But,  forasmuch  as  we  understand  the  same  our  right  and  title  to  the  kingdom 
w'  of  France  to  be  manifest  and  clear  enough,  we  purpose  not  to  commit  the 
same  by  any  of  our  letters  to  doubtful  arbitrement :  but  while  we  well  consider 
and  revolve  with  ourselves,  how,  upon  circumspect  consideration  (you  mani- 
festly beholding  our  just  and  rightful  doing,  and  the  strait  dealing  and  obstinate 
purpose  and  injury  of  the  said  Philip),  your  gracious  highness  made  a  special 
league  with  us,  and  in  our  behalf,  against  the  said  Philip,  adopting  us  of  your  great 
and  bountiful  love  towards  our  person  to  be  one  of  your  sons  ;  wherefore,  that  you 
should  thus  again  alter  and  break  the  same,  we  cannot  sufficiently  marvel, 
seeing  your  invincible  highness,  being  instituted  of  God  to  the  laud  and  com- 
mendation of  good  men,  and  revenge  of  evil  and  wicked  doers,  hath  made  a 
league  against  us  with  the  said  Philip  de  Valois,  our  notorious  and  injurious 
enemy.  And  as  touching  that  which  you  say,  that  without  your  assignment 
and  consent  we  took  a  truce,  or  days  of  respite,  with  the  said  Philip,  which  we 
ought  not  to  have  done ;  if  your  grace  well  consider  the  circumstance  of  the 
matter,  we  have  done  but  as  we  might  therein ;  for  when  we  laid  our  siege  to 
Tournay,  it  was  requisite  that  we  should  follow  their  advice,  whose  aid  and 
society  therein  we  had.  Besides,  the  sudden  and  imminent  necessity  which  we 
there  stood  in,  and  the  distance  of  the  place  betwixt  your  highness  and  us  further- 
more was  such,  as  that  by  no  means  we  might  attain  the  same,  nor  use  your 
assent  therein.  Yea  and  further,  if  your  grace  well  remember  yourself,  your 
grant  unto  us  was  such,  that  whensoever  opportunity  thereunto  should  serve, 
we  might  treat  of  any  peace,  and  grant  what  time  we  thought  meet  thereunto, 
without  your  consent  therein ;  so  that  to  conclude  any  final  peace  with  the  said 
Philip  de  Valois,  without  either  your  consent,  or  otherwise  making  your  high- 
ness privy  thereunto,  it  might  not  be  lawful  for  us ;  which  thing,  without  your 
said  counsel,  consent  and  advice,  we  never  minded  nor  purposed  to  do,  but 
have  in  all  our  doings  done  that  which  us  beseemed,  so  far  as  by  any  means 
our  power  would  stretch ;  hoping  likewise  that  your  brotherly  benevolence  for 
a  time  would  have  more  lovingly  supported  us.  It  is  thought  also  by  some, 
that  the  revoking  back  again,  or  restraint  of  your  aforesaid  lieutenantship,  was 
premature  or  done  all  out  of  time ;  when,  according  to  your  promise  made  to 
us  herein  by  your  letters  imperial,  you  ought  not  so  to  have  done,  before  the 
realm  and  kingdom  of  France,  or  at  the  least  the  greatest  part  thereof,  were  of 
us  obtained  and  quietly  in  peaceable  wise  enjoyed.  These  things  premised, 
therefore,  we  desire  you,  according  to  your  nobility,  duly  to  consider,  and  here- 
after to  do,  that  which  shall  be  thought  both  meet  and  convenient ;  beca-iise  that 
(God  willing)  we  mean  to  recompense  and  gratify  both  you  and  yours,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  your  benevolence  bestowed  upon  us.  The  Most  High 
grant  unto  your  highness  so  much  felicity  as  your  heart  desireth. 

Given  at  London  the  14th  day  of  July,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
kingdom  of  France,  and  of  England  the  fifteenth,    [a.d.  1341.] 

Apre7tdix.  The  following  year  died  pope  Benedict  XII.,  mentioned  a  little 
[May      before ;  after  whom  succeeded  in  that  room  pope  Clement  VI.  Of 

19th,  -  -     -  -   -  -  -  r  r-~   

A. 


1342 


d!      whom  it  is  reported  in  stories,  that  he  was  very  liberal  and  bountiful 


tc  his  cardinals  of  Rome,  enriching  and  heaping  them  with  goods 
and  possessions  not  of  his  own,  but  with  the  ecclesiastical  dignities 
and  preferments  of  the  churches  of  England  ; 1  for  so  recordeth  the 
author,  that  he  bestowed  upon  his  cardinals  the  livings  and  promo- 
tions, such  as  were  or  should  be  vacant  in  churches  of  England, 
and  went  about  to  set  up  new  titles  for  his  cardinals  here  within  this 
The  king  realm.    But  the  king  being  offended  therewith,  made  void  and  frus- 
leth  the    trate  all  those  aforesaid  provisions  of  the  pope ;  charging  moreover 
p?ov!-     an^  commanding  no  person  whatsoever  to  busy  himself  with  any  such, 
provisions,  under  pain  of  prisonment  and  of  losing  his  life  ;  which  law 
was  made  the  next  year  following  (a.d.  1343).   Whereupon  the  nobles 

(1)  Ex  Chron.  Albancnsi.    [See  Appendix.— Ed.] 
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and  commons  addressed  a  letter  to  the  pope.    The  argument  and  Edward 

tenor  of  which  letter  out  of  French  we  have  caused  to  be  translated  

into  English,  as  ensueth  : —  A.D. 

&  1343. 


The  Letter  of  the  Nobles  of  England  and  Commons  of  the  same  to  J~ 
the  Pope,  against  the  Reservations  and  Provisions  which  he  had  Append,x' 
in  England.1 

To  the  most  holy  father  in  God  lord  Clement,  by  divine  providence  of  the 
holy  church  of  Rome  and  of  the  universal  church  sovereign  bishop,  his  humble 
and  devout  sons  the  princes,  dukes,  earls,  barons,  knights,  citizens,  burgesses, 
and  all  the  commonalty  of  the  realm  of  England,  assembled  at  the  parliament 
holden  at  Westminster  the  Quindime  of  Easter2  [April  28th]  last  past,  devout 
kissings  of  his  most  holy  feet,  with  all  reverence  and  humility.  Most  holy  father ! 
the  holy  discretion,  government,  and  equity,  which  manifest  themselves  in  you, 
and  ought  to  reign  in  so  high  and  holy  a  prelate,  the  head  of  holy  church, 
by  whom  holy  church  and  the  people  of  God  ought  to  be,  as  by  a  sun, 
illumined,  give  us  strong  hope  that  the  just  petitions,  to  the  honour  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  holy  church  and  of  your  holiness  also,  by  us  exhibited,  will  be  of  you 
graciously  heard,  and  that  all  errors  and  iniquities  will  be  taken  away  and 
removed,  and  that  some  fruitful  amendment  and  remedy  thereof  (through  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  you  to  so  high  a  degree  have  received)  will  be 
by  you  graciously  ordained.  Wherefore,  most  holy  father !  all  we  upon  full  delibe- 
ration with  common  assent  declare  to  your  holiness,  that  the  noble  kings  of  Eng- 
land, the  progenitors  of  his  majesty  that  now  is,  and  our  ancestors,  and  ourselves, 
according  to  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  and  us  given,  have,  every 
one  according  to  his  devotion,  established,  founded,  and  endowed  within  the  Misap- 
realm  of  England  cathedrals,  colleges,  abbeys,  priories,  and  divers  other  houses  P.1^"^' 
of  religion  ;  and  have  settled  thereon,  and  given  to  the  prelates  and  governors  eccLsiae 
of  the  said  places,  lands,  possessions,  patrimonies,  franchises,  advowsons,  and  tical  pro 
patronages  of  dignities,  prebends,  offices,  churches,  and  many  and  divers  other  j^*^ 
benefices  unto  them  given ;  whereby  the  service  of  God  and  the  Christian  faith  ers. 
might  be  honoured,  increased,  and  beautified,  hospitality  and  alms-giving  prac- 
tised, all  the  sacred  edifices  honestly  kept  and  maintained,  devout  prayers 
offered  in  the  said  places  for  the  founders,  and  the  poor  parishioners  aided  and 
comforted  :  and  such  only  ought  to  have  the  cure  thereof,  as  are  able  to  hear  con- 
fessions in  the  native  tongue,  and  are  otherwise  fully  informed  and  instructed  for 
their  office.  And  forsomuch  as,  most  holy  father !  you  cannot  well  have  knowledge 
of  errors  and  defaults,  nor  yet  understand  the  condition  of  places,  so  far  off,  un- 
less you  be  informed ;  we,  having  full  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  errors  and 
defaults  of  the  places  and  persons  above  mentioned  within  the  said  realm,  have 
thought  meet  to  signify  unto  your  holiness,  that — in  consequence  of  divers  reser- 
vations, provisions,  and  collations  granted  by  your  predecessors  apostolic  of  Rome, 
and  by  yourself,  most  holy  father!  in  your  own  time  (and  that,  more  largely 
than  they  were  wont  to  be  granted),  unto  divers  persons,  not  merely  strangers 
and  foreigners,  but  some  of  them  even  our  enemies,  having  no  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  conditions  of  those  of  whom  they  ought  to  have  the  govern- 
ment and  cure — beside  other  sad  consequences  hereof,  the  souls  of  the  pa- 
rishioners are  in  peril,  the  service  of  God  is  destroyed,  alms-giving  is  restrained, 
and  hospitality  perished,  the  churches  with  their  appurtenances  decayed,  Decay  of 
charity  withdrawn,  the  honest  persons  of  the  realm  unadvanced,  the  cure  the 
and  government  of  souls  neglected,  the  devotion  of  the  people  restrained,  many  j[ng- 
poor  scholars  unadvanced,  and  the  treasure  of  the  realm  carried  away,  and  all  land  by 
this  against  the  intent  of  the  founders.  The  which  errors,  defaults,  and  scandals,  tne  P°Pe 
most  holy  father  !  we  neither  can  nor  ought  to  suffer  or  endure.  We,  therefore, 
most  humbly  require  of  your  holiness,  that  the  scandals,  errors,  and  defaults, 
which  may  thus  happen,  being  with  due  discretion  considered,  you  would  be 
pleased  totally  to  forbid  such  reservations,  provisions,  and  collations,  and  ordain 
that  from  henceforth  they  be  no  more  practised;  and  to  take  such  order  and 
remedy  therein,  that  the  said  benefices  and  edifices,  with  their  rights  and 
appurtenances,  may  be  (to  the  honour  of  God)  by  our  own  countrymen  ad- 
ministered, defended,  and  governed.  And  may  it  further  please  your  holiness 
bv  your  letters  to  signify  unto  us  without  delay,  what  your  intention  is  touch* 
(1)  Revised  from  the  French  in  Avesbury.— Ed.  (2)  See  infra,  p.  784.~-T,t>, 
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Edward  ing  this  our  request;  but  know  for  certain,  that  we  shall  on  no  account  cease 
Iir-     to  apply  our  best  efforts,  to  obtain  a  remedy  for  the  redress  of  the  matters 
^  ^     above  mentioned.    In  witness  whereof,  unto  these  letteis  patent  we  have  set  our 
j  seals.    Given  in  the  full  parliament  at  Westminster,  the  18th  day  of  May,  in 
 '—  the  year  of  grace  1343. 

It  followed  then,  that  the  said  pope  Clement  again  began  to  make 
new  provisions  for  two  of  his  cardinals  of  benefices  and  churches  that 
should  be  next  vacant,  besides  bishoprics  and  abbotships,  to  the  extent 
of  two  thousand  marks  ;  whereupon  the  procurators  of  the  said  cardinals 
The       were  sent  down  for  the  same.    But  the  king  and  nobility  of  the 
procura-  realm,  not  suffering  that,  under  pain  of  imprisonment  caused  the  said 
driven     procurators  forthwith  to  depart  the  realm  ;  whereupon  the  pope  writeth 
England.  to       km§>  complaining  thereof ;  but  the  king  shortly  after  writeth 
a  fruitful  epistle  to  the  pope,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  liberties  of 
the  English  church ;  whereunto,  as  saith  the  author,  the  pope  and  the 
cardinals  were  not  able  to  answer.1 

In  the  meantime,  king  Edward,  to  repel  certain  aggressions  of  the 
French  king,  had  sailed  over  into  Bretagne,  and  laid  siege  to  Vannes, 
&c. ;  but  by  the  mediation  of  the  pope  a  truce  was  concluded  at  Males- 
troit  this  year,  February  20th,  to  last  till  the  following  Michaelmas 
and  for  three  years  afterwards.2 

After  these  things  thus  passed  over,  the  king  shortly  after  sent 
over  his  procurators,  the  earl  of  Lancaster  and  Derby,  Hugh  le  De- 
spencer,  lord  Ralph  Stafford,  with  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  divers 
other,  to  the  pope's  court,  to  discuss  and  plead  about  the  right  of  his 
title  to  France  before  the  pope :  unto  whom  the  said  pope  Clement 
c*e       VI.,  not  long  after,  sent  down  this  message.  How  that  Louis,  duke 
message  of  Bavaria,  the  emperor,  whom  the  pope  had  before  deposed,  had 
king6     submitted  himself  to  him  in  all  things,  and  therefore  deserved  at  his 
hands  the  benefit  of  absolution  ;  and  how  the  pope  therefore  had  con- 
ferred and  restored  unto  him,  justly  and  graciously,  the  empire,  which 
he  before  unjustly  did  hold,  &c.    This  message  when  the  king  did 
The       hear,  being  therewith  moved  to  anger,  he  answered  saying,  that  if  he 
answer.    did  agree  and  compound  also  with  the  French  king,  he  was  ready  to 

fight  with  them  both,  &c.3 
The  Within  the  time  of  this  year,  the  castle  of  Windsor,  where  the  king 

Windsor  was  born,  began  to  be  repaired  ;  and  in  the  same  the  house  called  the 
enlarged,  round-table  was  situate,  the  diameter  whereof,  from  the  one  side  to 
round-6    the  other,  contained  two  hundred  feet ;  to  the  expenses  of  which  house 
bunded,    weekly  was  allowed  a  hundred  pound  for  the  maintaining  of  the 
king's  chivalry,  till  at  length,  by  the  occasion  of  the  French  wars,  it 
came  down  to  nine  pound  a  week.    By  the  example  whereof  the 
French  king  being  provoked,  began  also  the  like  round-table  in  France 
for  the  maintaining  of  his  knighthood.  At  which  time  the  said  French 
king,  moreover,  gave  free  liberty  through  his  realm  to  fell  down  trees 
for  making  of  ships  and  maintaining  of  his  navy,  whereby  the  realm 
prince  of  °^  England  was  not  a  little  damnified. 

Wales,        About  this  present  time,  at  the  setting  up  of  the  round-table,  the 
SS]     king  made  prince  Edward,  his  eldest  son,  the  first  prince  of  Wales. 
Tenths       In  the  year  following,  which  was  a.d.  1344,  pence,  halfpence,  and 
to  the     farthings,  began  to  be  coined  in  the  Tower.4 

theciSgy     During  the  same  year  the  clergy  of  England  granted  to  the  king 

for  three       (1)  See  Appendix.       (2)  See  Appendix.       (3)  Ex.  Chron.  Albanensi.    [See  Appendix.— Ed.] 
years  (4)  gee  Appendix> 
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tenths  for  three  years  ;  for  the  which  the  king  in  recompense  again  Edward 

granted  to  them  his  charter,  containing  these  privileges:  That  no  '— 

archbishop  nor  bishop  should  be  arraigned  before  his  justices  usive  A.D. 
ad  sectam  suam,  sive  partis,"  if  the  said  clerk  do  submit  and  claim  1345- 
his  clergy,  professing  himself  to  be  a  member  of  holy  church ;  who,  so  ?ykjMt 
doing,  shall  not  be  bound  to  come  to  his  answer  before  the  justices,  that 
And  if  it  shall  be  laid  unto  them  to  have  married  two  wives,  or  to  KstB 
have  married  a  widow,  the  justices  shall  have  no  power  to  proceed  wives- 
against  them,  to  inquire  for  the  matter  ;  so  that  the  cause  shall  be  APPmdi*. 
reserved  to  the  spiritual  court,  &c. 

All  this  while  yet  continued  the  truce  between  the  two  kings, 
albeit  it  is  likely  to  be  thought  that  the  French  king  gave  many 
attempts  to  infringe  the  same.  Now,1  for  the  more  evidence  of  the 
matter  concerning  the  falling  of  the  French  king  from  the  league, 
and  other  his  wrongs  and  untrue  dealing,  it  shall  better  in  the  king's 
letter  appear ;  who,  hearing  word  that  the  lord  Philip  de  Valois, 
contrary  to  the  form  of  truce  taken  at  Vannes,2  had  apprehended 
certain  of  his  nobles  of  England,  and  had  brought  them  to  Paris  to 
be  imprisoned  and  put  to  death  ;  besides  other  slaughters  and  spoil- 
ings  made  in  Bretagne,  Gascony,  and  other  places  more — he  therefore, 
seeing  the  truce  to  be  broken  of  the  French  king's  part,  and  being 
thereto  of  necessity  compelled,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1.345,  the 
fourteenth  of  the  month  of  June,  did  publish  and  send  abroad  his 
letters  of  defiance,  containing  this  effect : — 

The  King's  Letters  of  Defiance  against  the  French  King.3 

To  all  and  singular,  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting.  We  doubt 
not  it  is  publicly  known,  that  after  the  decease  of  Charles  late  king  of  France, 
of  famous  memory,  brother  to  the  most  serene  lady  Isabel  queen  of  England, 
our  mother,  the  realm  of  France  having  inalienably  fallen  unto  us  as  the  next 
heir  male  of  the  said  king  then  living,  nevertheless  the  lord  Philip  de  Valois, 
being  but  only  son  to  the  uncle  of  the  aforesaid  king  Charles,  and  therefore  in  f 
degree  of  consanguinity  further  off  removed  from  the  same,  did,  we  being  in  our 
minority,  by  force  and  power,  contrary  to  God  and  justice,  usurp  and  occupy,  and 
doth  yet  occupy,  the  same;  invading  further  and  spoiling  our  lands  in  the  duke- 
dom of  Aquitaine,  and  joining  himself  with  our  rebellious  enemies  the  Scots,  seek- 
ing our  subversion  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  to  the  uttermost  of  his  endeavour. 
And  although  we,  to  prevent  the  incalculable  damages  which  might  rise  by  war, 
offered  to  the  said  Philip  divers  friendly  ways  of  peace  to  our  own  disadvantage, 
to  the  intent  we  might  better  intend  our  purposed  war  against  Christ's  enemies  the 
Turks  ;  yet  he,  driving  us  off  by  crafty  dissimulation,  would  do  nothing  effectual, 
but  while  pretended  negotiations  were  kept  pending  added  injury  to  injury. 
Whereupon  we,  not  neglecting  the  grace  and  gift  of  God,  but  wishing  to  defend 
the  right  of  our  inheritance  and  to  repulse  the  injuries  of  our  enemy,  did  not 
refuse  by  force  of  arms  (since  we  could  do  nothing  by  peaceable  means)  to  enter 
Bretagne,  preferring  rather  to  sally  out  for  the  succour  of  our  adherents  and 
encounter  with  him  in  open  field,  than  tamely  await  at  home  the  dangers 
which  threatened  us.  And  so  we  being  occupied  in  our  wars,  there  repaired  unto 
us  the  reverend  fathers  Peter  and  Anibald,  cardinal-bishops  of  Palaestrine  and 
Frascati,  from  pope  Clement  VI.,  to  propose  a  truce  and  ultimately  a  peace  be- 
tween us  ;  at  whose  request  we  consented  to  such  conditions  of  truce  as  then  were 
taken  between  us,2  sending  moreover  our  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Rome,  spe- 
cially to  treat  of  a  peace.  And  thus,  while  some  hope  of  peace  seemed  between 
us  to  appear,  news  suddenly  came  unto  us  in  England  which  not  a  little  astonished 
our  mind,  of  the  death  of  certain  nobles  our  adherents,  whom  the  said  Philip  con- 
trary to  the  said  truce  had  seized  in  Bretagne,  and  had  commanded  to  be  executed 


(1)  See  Appendix.  (2)  At  Malestroit :  see  before,  p.  690.-~Er>. 

(3)  Revised  from  the  Latin  in  Avesbury. — Ed. 
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Reward  at  Paris;  besides  the  wasting  and  spoiling  our  lands  and.  subjects  in  Bietagne, 
LlL     Gascony,  and  other  places;  with  secret  intrigues  to  withdraw  our  subjects  and 
^  £     confederates  from  us,  and  innumerable  wrongs  and  injuries,  deceitfully  intended 
\  3  <  5"    against  us,  both  by  sea  and  land.    By  reason  whereof  the  truce  on  his  part  being 

—          notoriously  broken,  it  is  most  manifest  that  it  had  been  lawful  for  us  forthwith 

to  have  re-opened  the  war  upon  him.  Yet  notwithstanding,  to  avoid  those 
incommodities  that  come  by  war,  we  thought  first  to  prove,  whether  by  any  gentle 
means  some  reformation  might  be  had  touching  the  premises.  And  therefore 
sundry  times  we  sent  ambassadors  to  the  pope's  presence  for  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  for  reformation  to  be  had  in  those  aforesaid  excesses;  and  several  times 
fixed  for  the  tractation  thereof  certain  terms  of  time,  always  reserving  to  our- 
selves," notwithstanding,  the  liberty  to  resume  war  at  our  pleasure,  which  the 
doings  of  the  said  Philip  had  clearly  given  us.  And  now,  forsomuch  as  the 
aforesaid  terms  be  already  expired,  and  yet  no  reasonable  offer  of  peace 
appeareth,  neither  hath  the  said  Philip  reformed  his  doings,  notwithstanding  his 
being  required  and  admonished  thereunto  by  the  pope's  letter  (as  the  pope  by  his 
letter  hath  written  unto  us),  but  is  always  multiplying  his  conspiracies  and 
The  fetches,  to  our  utter  ruin  ; — to  say  nothing  of  the  excesses  of  the  pope's  nuncio, 
pope's  le-  wno  benig  sent  lately  by  the  bi-hop  of  Rome  into  Bietagne  for  the  keeping  of 
reth  up  the  truce,  and  whose  part  had  been  rather  to  have  quenched  the  discord,  but 
war.  instead  thereof  stirred  up  our  enemy  more  eagerly  against  us;  neither  did  the 
Like  le-  bishop  of  Rome  (saving  his  reverence)  provide  any  remedy  herein,  albeit  be 
pope."  6  was  required  of  us  so  to  do  (as  he  ought  to  have  done) — these  things,  I  say, 
being  so,  we  ought  to  be  excused  both  before  God  and  man,  if,  in  the  defect  of 
other  remedy  to  be  had,  we  proceed  to  repel  such  wrongs  and  injuries,  especially 
having  so  righteous  a  cause  as  is  notorious  to  all.  Deeming  therefore  the  aforesaid 
truce  broken  (as  it  really  is)  for  reasons  which  we  know  and  can  prove  to  be 
true,  and  ourselves  to  be  released  from  the  observance  of  the  same,  we  defy  the 
aforesaid  Philip,  as  the  violator  of  the  truce  and  the  unjust  invader  of  cur  king- 
dom :  protesting,  that  this  we  do,  not  for  any  offence  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  or 
to  the  apostolic  see,  but  only  for  the  reasonable  prosecution  of  our  rights,  and 
in  defence  of  us  and  ours;  intending  always  rather  to  have  peace,  if  by  any 
reasonable  way  it  might  be  had.  And  thus  much,  for  the  stopping  of  slander- 
ous fame  and  the  mouths  of  backbiters,  we  thought  good  to  signify,  first  to  the 
high  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  aforesaid  cardinals ;  that  by  them,  as  persons 
indifferent,  the  same  may  be  intimated  to  the  contrary  pait;  recommending 
unto  you  all  our  own  innocency,  and  the  common  cause  of  justice.  Given  at 
Westminster  the  fourteenth  day  of  June,  the  nineteenth  year  of  our  reign  in 
England,  and  of  France  the  sixth,    [a.d.  1345.] 

And  thus  much  for  the  king's  letters,  showing  how  the  French 
A.D.1345.  king  began  first  to  infringe  the  truce  taken.    Whereupon  Henry,  earl 
eari"5tei  of  Lancaster,  with  six  hundred  men  of  arms,  and  as  many  archers, 
made      was  sent  over  to  Gascony,  who  there  so  valiantly  is  said  to  behave 
L^eas-    himself,  that  he  subdued  fifty-five  townships  unto  the  king  ;  twenty - 
ive/to*   tnree  n°ble  men  he.  took  prisoners,  encountering  with  the  Frenchmen 
Gascony.  at  Auberoche.    So  courteously  and  liberally  he  dealt  with  his  soldiers, 
ApvZiix.  that  it  was  a  joy  to  tliem  and  a  preferment  to  fight  underneath  him. 
His  manner  was,  in  winning  any  town,  little  or  nothing  to  reserve  to 
himself,  but  to  sparse  the  whole  spoil  to  his  soldiers.    One  example 
in  the  author  whom  I  follow  is  touched  ;  how  the  aforesaid  earl  at 
the  winning  of  the  town  of  Bergerac,  where  he  had  granted  to  every 
soldier  for  his  booty  the  house,  with  all  the  implements  therein,  which 
he  by  victory  should  obtain,  among  his  other  soldiers,  to  one  named 
Reh  fell  a  certain  house  with   the  implements  thereof,  wherein 
were  contained  the  mint  and  money  coined  for  that  country,  to  the 
value  of  a  great  substance;  which  when  the  soldier  had  found,  in 
breaking  up  a  house  where  first  the  gross  metal  was  not  yet  perfectly 
wrought,  he  came  to  the  earl,  declaring  to  him  the  treasure,  to  know 
what  was  his  pleasure  therein.    To  whom  the  earl  answered,  that  the 
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house  was  his,  and  whatsoever  he  found  therein.  Afterward  the  soldier,  Edward 

finding  a  whole  mint  of  pure  silver  ready  coined,  signified  the  same  to  L_ 

the  earl,  forsomuch  as  he  thought  such  treasure  to  be  too  great  for  his   A.  I), 
portion  ;  to  whom  the  said  earl  again  answering  declared,  that  he  had 
once  given  him  the  whole  house,  and  that  he  had  once  given  he  JJ^jjjJJ" 
would  not  call  back  again,  as  children  use  to  play,  and  therefore  and  con- 
bade  him  enjoy  that  which  was  granted  to  him  ;  and  if  the  money  JJjJJ  of 
were  thrice  as  much,  it  should  be  his  own.1    Which  story,  whether 
it  were  true  or  otherwise  in  those  days,  I  have  not  to  affirm.  But 
certes,  if  in  these  our  covetous  wretched  days  now  present  any  author 
should  report  the  like  act  to  be  practised,  I  would  hardly  believe 
it  to  be  true. 

As  the  earl  of  Lancaster  was  thus  occupied  in  Gascon  y,  the  Scots  Thesccta 
were  as  busy  here  in  England,  wasting  and  spoiling  without  mercy  ;  mean  of 
who  were  thought  (and  not  unlike)  to  be  set  on  by  the  French  king ;  Jr"jJing 
and  therefore  he  was  judged  both  by  that,  and  by  divers  other  ways, 
to  have  broken  the  covenants  of  truce  between  him  and  the  king  of 
England.     Wherefore,  the  next  year  ensuing  (a.  d.  1346)  king  a.d.is46. 
Edward,  first  sending  his  letters  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  therein  jJJJi'S- 
complaining  to  the  pope  of  Philip  de  V alois,  how  he  had  transgressed  J?^0^ 
and  broken  the  truce  between  them  made,  which  by  evident  proba-  ward  into 
tions  he  there  made  manifest,  about  the  month  of  July  made  his  France- 
viage  into  Normandy,  in  such  secret  wise,  that  no  man  well  knew 
whither  he  intended.    Where  first  he  entered  the  town  of  la  Hogue, 
and  from  thence  proceeded  unto  Caen  :  where,  about  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  July,  by  the  river  Orne,  which  flows  by  Caen,  he  had  a 
strong  battle  with  the  Normans  and  other  Frenchmen,  who,  to  stop  his  The 
passage,  defended  the  bridge ;  at  which  battle  were  taken  of  the  lords  {Jain! at 
of  France,  the  earls  of  Eu  and  Tankerville  ;  and  of  knights  with 
other  men  of  arms,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred ;  of  footmen  six 
hundred ;  and  the  town  and  suburbs  were  beaten  down  to  the  hard 
walls,  and  all  that  could  be  borne  away  was  transported  to  the  ships. 

Concerning  the  passage  of  the  king,  with  the  order  of  his  acts 
achieved  in  the  same,  from  the  winning  of  Caen  unto  the  town  of 
Poissy,  is  sufficiently  described  by  the  king's  confessor,  a  Dominic 
friar,  being  an  eye-witness,  who  writeth  thereof  as  followeth  :2 — 

A  Letter  of  the  King's  Confessor  touching  his  Acts-doing  from  Caen 

to  Poissy.3 

Great  cause  we  have  to  bless  the  God  of  heaven,  and  worthily  to  confess  him 
before  all  living,  for  that  he  hath  so  wrought  his  mercy  toward  us.    For  after 
the  conflict  had  at  Caen,  in  the  which  very  many  were  slain,  and  the  town  taken 
and  sacked  even  to  the  bare  walls,  the  city  of  Baieux  immediately  yielded  itself 
of  its  own  accord,  fearing  lest  they  should  suffer  the  like.    After  this  our  lord 
the  king  directed  his  march  towards  Rouen  ;  who  being  at  the  city  of  Lisieux, 
there  came  certain  cardinals  to  him,  greatly  exhorting  him  to  peace  ;  which  Tbe  car. 
cardinals  being  courteously  entertained  of  the  king  for  the  reverence  of  the  din&is 
pope's  see  and  holy  church,  it  was  answered  to  them  again,  that  the  king  being  j^aTfor" 
always  desirous  of  peace,  had  sought  it  by  all  reasonable  ways  and  means  he  peace, 
could  think  of;  and  had  offered  manifold  ways  of  peace  (such  was  his  desire  The 
to  obtain  it)  to  the  no  small  prejudice  of  his  own  cause  ;  and  was  ready  still  king's  au- 
to admit  any  reasonable  offer  of  peace.    With  this  answer  the  cardinals  having  t^aud*. 
gone  to  the  French  king,  our  king's  adversary,  to  persuade  with  him  in  like  nala. 

(1)  Ex  Chron.  Albanensi.  (2)  See  Appendix. 

(3)  Revised  from  tlie  Latin  in  Aveabvuy.— Ed, 
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Edward  manner,  returned  to  king  Edward,  offering  him  in  the  French  king's  name  the 
1LL-  dukedom  of  Aquitaine,  on  the  same  tenure  as  his  father  before  him  had  held  it; 
^  besides  further  hope  also  of  obtaining  more  through  matrimonial  alliance,  if 
1346*    treaty  °f  Peace  might  be  obtained.    But  forsomuch  as  that  proposal  contented 

 —  not  the  king's  mind,  neither  did  the  cardinals  find  the  French  king  at  all  tract- 

The        able,  the  cardinals  returned  in  despair  to  Avignon,  leaving  the  matter  as  they 
French     foun(j  it.    And  so  the  king,  speeding  forward,  won  all  the  large  towns  by  which 
showeth   he  passed,  without  any  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  who  all  fled  away.  For 
no  careful  God  so  agitated  them,  that  they  seemed  quite  to  have  lost  heart.    In  the  same 
peace. °f    yiaoe>  tne  king  a^so  subdued  castles  and  munitions  very  strong,  and  that  with 
little  stress.    His  enemy  assembled  at  the  same  time  a  great  army  at  Rouen  ; 
who,  notwithstanding  his  being  well  manned,  ever  kept  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  Seine,  breaking  down  all  the  bridges,  that  we  should  not  come  over  to  him. 
And  although  the  country  round  about  was  continually  spoiled  and  with  fire 
consumed  by  the  circuit  of  twenty  miles  round  about,  to  within  the  space  of 
only  one  mile  of  him ;  yet  the  French  king  either  would  not,  or  else  durst  not 
(when  he  might  easily  have  passed  over  the  river),  make  any  resistance  for 
The        defence  of  his  country  and  people.    And  so  our  king,  journeying  forward,  came 
coming  to  to  P°issy>  where  likewise  he  found  the  bridge  broken  down,  and  the  enemy 
Poissy.     keeping  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  would  rest  in  no  place. 

After  the  king's  coming  to  Poissy,  a  certain  clerk,  named  Michael 
Northburgh,  an  able  man  and  one  of  the  king's  council,  who  accom- 
panied him  all  through  his  journey,  describing  the  king's  viage  and 
the  acts  of  the  Englishmen  from  the  town  of  Poissy  to  his  coming 
to  Calais,  in  his  letters  writeth  in  this  wise '? — 

A  Letter  of  Michael  Northburgh,  the  King's  Councillor,  describing 
the  King's  Viage  through  France. 

Salutations  premised,  we  give  you  to  understand,  that  our  lord  the  king  came 
[Aug.  to  the  town  of  Poissy  on  the  eve  of  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady,  where  was  a 
Hth.]  bridge  over  the  water  of  Seine  which  had  been  broken  down  by  the  enemy  : 
but  the  king  tarried  there  till  that  the  bridge  was  repaired  ;  and  while  the 
bridge  was  in  repairing,  there  came  a  great  number  of  men  of  arms,  and  of  the 
commons  of  the  country  and  burghers  of  Amiens  well  armed,  to  hinder  the 
same ;  but  the  earl  of  Northampton  issued  out  against  them  and  slew  of  them 
more  than  five  hundred  (thanks  be  to  God) ;  the  rest  fled  away.  At  another 
time  our  men  passed  the  water,  and  slew  a  great  number  of  the  commons  of 
France  and  of  the  city  of  Paris  and  country  adjoining,  being  part  of  the  French 
king's  army,  and  thoroughly  well  appointed;  so  that  our  people  have  now 
made  other  good  bridges  upon  our  enemies  (thanks  be  to  God)  without  any 
great  loss  of  our  people.  On  the  morrow  after  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady  the 
king  passed  the  water  of  Seine,  and  marched  toward  Pontoise,  which  is  a 
strong  town,  and  surrounded  with  walls,  and  a  very  strong  castle  within  the 
same,  which  our  enemies  kept ;  and  when  our  vanguard  and  second  guard  were 
passed  the  town,  our  rear-guard  gave  an  assault  thereunto,  and  took  the  same, 
where  were  slain  more  than  three  hundred  men  of  arms  on  our  enemies'  part. 
The  next  day  following,  the  earl  of  Suffolk  and  Sir  Hugh  le  Despencer  marched 
forth  upon  the  commons  of  the  country  who  were  assembled  and  well  armed,  and 
discomfited  them,  and  slew  of  them  more  than  two  hundred,  and  took  above 
sixty  gentlemen  prisoners.  After  that,  the  king  marched  toward  Grand  Villers, 
and  while  he  was  there  encamped,  the  king's  vanguard  was  descried  by  the 
men  of  arms  of  the  king  of  Bohemia  ;  whereupon  our  men  issued  out  in  great 
haste,  and  joined  battle  with  them,  but  were  overthrown.  Notwithstanding, 
(thanks  be  to  God)  the  earl  of  Northampton  issued  out,  and  rescued  the  knights 
with  the  other  soldiers,  so  that  none  of  them  were  either  taken  or  slain  except 
only  Thomas  Talbot,  and  he  had  the  enemy  in  chase  to  within  two  leagues 
of  Amiens,  of  whom  he  took  eight,  and  slew  twelve  of  their  men  of  arms: 
the  rest,  being  well  horsed,  took  to  the  town  of  Amiens.  After  this,  the  king 
of  England  marched  toward  Ponthieu  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  and  came 

(1)  See  Appendix.    The  following  translation  is  revised  from  the  French  in  Avesbury. — En. 
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unto  the  water  of  Somme,  which  floweth  by  Abbeville  to  the  sea,  where  the  Edward 
French  king  had  laid  five  hundred  men  of  arms,  and  three  thousand  armed  IH- 
commons,  to  keep  the  passage;  but  (thanks  be  to  God)  the  king  of  England  ^ 
and  his  host  took  the  said  water  of  Somme,  where  never  man  passed  before,  j^g' 

without  the  loss  of  any  of  our  men,  and  encountered  with  the  enemy,  and  slew   1 

of  them  more  than  two  thousand  men  of  arms,  chasing  the  rest  to  the  gate  of 
Abbeville,  in  which  chase  were  taken  many  knights,  squires,  and  men  of  arms. 
The  same  day  Sir  Hugh  le  Despencer  took  the  town  of  Crotoy,  where  he  and  his 
soldiers  slew  four  hundred  men  of  arms,  and  kept  the  town,  where  they  found 
great  plenty  of  victuals.  The  same  night  encamped  the  king  of  England  in  the 
forest  of  Cressy  upon  the  same  water,  for  that  the  French  king's  host  arrived 
from  the  other  side  of  the  town  [Abbeville]  after  our  passage ;  however,  he 
would  not  take  the  water  upon  us,  but  returned  toward  Abbeville.  Upon  the 
Friday  following,  the  king  lay  still  encamped  in  the  said  forest  of  Cressy.  On 
the  Saturday  morning  he  moved  toward  Cressy,  when  our  scurriers  descried  the 
French  king,  who  marched  toward  us  in  four  great  battalions ;  and  having  then 
understanding  of  our  enemies  (as  God's  will  was),  a  little  before  the  hour  of 
vespers  we  drew  unto  the  plain  field,  and  set  our  battels  in  array ;  and  immedi- 
ately the  fight  began,  which  was  very  sore,  and  endured  long,  for  our  enemies 
behaved  themselves  right  nobly.  But  (God  be  praised)  our  enemies  were 
discomfited  and  the  king,  our  adversary,  was  put  to  flight ;  where  also  were 
slain  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  earl  of  Alenc^n,  the  earl  of 
Flanders,  the  earl  of  Blois,  the  earl  of  Harcourt  with  his  two  sons ;  the  earl  of 
Aumale,  the  earl  of  Neversand  his  brother,  the  lord  of  Tronard,  the  archbishop 
of  Nismes,  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  the  high  prior  of  the  Hospital  of  France, 
the  earl  of  Savoy,  the  lord  of  Morles,  the  lord  de  Guise,  the  lord  de  St.  Venant, 
the  lord  de  Rosinburgh,  with  six  earls  of  Almain,  and  divers  other  earls,  barons, 
knights,  and  squires,  whose  names  are  unknown.  Philip  de  Valois  himself,  with 
the  marquis,  who  is  called  king  elect  of  the  Romans,  escaped  from  the  battle. 
The  number  of  the  men  of  arms  who  were  found  dead  in  the  field,  besides  the 
common  soldiers  and  footmen,  was  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-two. 
All  that  night  the  king  of  England,  with  his  host,  remained  under  arms  in  the 
field  where  the  battle  was  fought.  On  the  morrow,  before  the  sun  rose,  there 
marched  toward  us  another  great  and  strong  host  of  the  Frenchmen;  but  the 
earl  of  Northampton  and  the  earls  of  Suffolk  and  Warwick1  issued  out  against 
them,  and  them  in  like  wise  they  discomfited;  where  they  took  of  knights  and 
squires  a  great  number,  and  slew  above  two  thousand,  pursuing  the  chase  three 
leagues  from  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought.  The  same  night  also  the 
king  encamped  at  Cressy,  and  on  the  morrow  marched  toward  Boulogne,  and  by 
the  way  he  took  the  town  of  Etaples ;  and  from  thence  he  marched  toward  Calais, 
where  he  intendeth  (as  I  have  heard)  to  plant  his  siege,  and  lay  his  battery  to 
the  same;  and  therefore  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  willeth  and  commandethyou, 
in  all  that  ever  you  may,  to  send  to  the  said  siege  victuals  convenient ;  for,  since 
the  time  of  our  departing  from  Caen,  we  have  travelled  through  the  country 
with  great  toil  and  loss  of  our  people,  but  yet  always  had  of  victuals  plenty, 
thanks  be  to  God  there-for !  But  now,  as  the  case  standeth,  we  partly  need 
your  help  to  be  refreshed  with  victuals.    Thus  fare  you  well. 

Written  before  the  town  of  Calais,  the  fourth  day  of  September. 

After  the  battle  and  victory  of  Cressy,  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  siege  of 
August,  a.d.  1346,  the  king  directed  his  passage  unto  Calais,  as  by  Calais' 
the  tenor  of  this  letter  you  hear,  and  besieged  the  same  ;2  which  siege 
he  continued  from  the  third  of  September  in  the  year  aforesaid,  till 
the  third  day  of  August  the  year  next  following,  upon  the  which  day 
it  was  rendered  up  unto  the  said  king  Edward  III.,  and  subdued 
unto  the  crown  of  England  ;  as  after,  the  Lord  willing,  shall  more 
appear. 

In  the  mean  time,  during  the  siege  of  Calais,  David  the  Scottish 
king,  at  the  request  of  the  French  king,  with  a  great  army  brast  into 
the  north  parts  of  England  ;  and  first  besieging  the  town  of  Iiddell, 


(1)  See  Appendix, 


(2)  Ibid 
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Edward  within  six  days  obtained  the  greatest  part  of  the  town ;  and  there 

 taking  all  that  he  could  find,  with  Sir  Walter  Salby,  a  valiant  knight, 

A.  D.   who  was  the  keeper  of  the  hold,  he  caused  him  uncourteously  to  be 
lo*7'__  pat  to  the  sword ;  and  so  from  thence  he  proceeded  further  into 
England,  till  at  length  being  met  withal  by  William  Surch,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  the  lord  Percy,  and  the  lord  Nevil,  with  other 
nobles  of  those  parts  (calling  and  gathering  their  men  together)  in 
The  scots tne  plain  near  to  Durham,  the  seventeenth  day  of  October  in  the 
throwntat  ^ear  aDove  mentioned,  through  the  gracious  hand  of  Christ,  there  they 
Cumf*  W6re  sukdued  anc^  conquered.    In  that  conflict,  the  earls  of  Murray 
r0S8j    and  Strathern,  with  the  flower  of  all  the  chivalry,  and  the  principal 
The  scot-  warriors  of  Scotland,  were  slain.    Also  the  aforesaid  king  David,  with 
u?e?ng  tne  earls  of  Mentife  and   Fife,  and  other  lords,   and  William 
•prisoner.  Douglas  Masklime  a  Fleming,  and  William  Douglas,  and  many  more 
men  at  arms  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  so  the  mischief  which  they 
intended  to  others,  fell  upon  their  own  heads. 

Moreover,  during  the  said  siege  of  Calais,  the  aforesaid  pope 
Clement  VI.,  writing  to  the  king  of  England,  went  about  under  the 
pretence  of  peace  to  stop  his  proceedings  ;  whose  letters  here  follow.. 


Aijendix.     Letter  of  the  Pope  to  the  King  of  England,  in  the  behalf  of  the 

Frenchmen. 

The  pope  Clement  the  bishop,  servant  of  God's  servants,  to  his  well-beloved  son  in 
recom-  Christ,  Edward  the  puissant  king  of  England,  salutation  and  apostolical  blessing. 
peaceS  ^  vou  diligently  consider,  dear  son !  as  ought  a  catholic  prince  to  do,  the 
between  slaughter  of  such  an  innumerable  sort,  bought  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ 
England  our  Redeemer ;  the  loss  of  their  substance  and  souls,  and  the  lamentable  perils 
France,  which  the  dissensions  and  wars  stirred  up  between  you  and  our  well-beloved 
son  Philip,  the  noble  king  of  France,  have  brought  upon  us,  and  yet  daily  do 
without  intermission ;  and  also  the  bewailing  of  so  many  poor  people,  crying 
out  of  orphans  and  pupils,  lamentation  of  widows,  and  other  miserable  people 
who  be  robbed  and  spoiled,  and  almost  famished ;  what  exclamation  they  make 
with  tears  running  down  their  cheeks,  yelling  and  crying  unto  God  for  help ; 
as  also  the  destruction  of  churches,  monasteries,  and  holy  places,  holy  vessels, 
and  other  ornaments  unto  God's  service  dedicated ;  the  sacrilegious  robberies, 
sackings,  and  imprisonings,  the  spoiling  of  holy  churches,  and  religious  persons, 
with  many  other  such  innumerable,  detestable,  execrable  mischiefs,  offending 
the  eyes  of  the  Divine  Majesty ;  all  which,  if  your  princely  heart  would  consider 
and  well  remember,  with  this  also,  that  catholic  faith  (especially  in  the  east 
parts)  and  the  Christians  there  abiding,  by  means  of  the  same  dissensions  and 
wars,  destitute  of  the  helps  of  such  catholic  men  as  are  in  the  west  parts,  are  so 
afflicted  of  the  infidels;  seeing  the  other  parts  of  Christendom  so  troubled  with 
cruel  persecutions,  yea,  and  more  cruel  than  ever  it  hath  been  (although  in 
these  times  to  amplify  this  our  faith  in  the  said  east  parts  is  cruel  persecution 
showed,  more  than  hath  been  of  many  years  past),  doubtless  we  believe  it  would 
pity  your  heart.  And  to  the  end  that  such  and  so  great  evils  should  no  further 
proceed  ;  nor  yet  that  so  great  good  as  might  be  done  by  dilating  of  our  afore- 
said faith,  in  these  times,  should  be  let  and  hindered,  we  desire  you  that  you 
would  apply  your  mind  to  make  some  agreement  and  peace  with  the  aforesaid 
king.  For  rf,  my  well-beloved  son !  God  hath  given  unto  you  prosperous 
success  and  fortune,  ye  ought  rather  to  humble  than  to  extol  yourself;  and  be 
so  much  the  more  ready  to  incline  to  his  peace,  and  to  endeavour  yourself  to 
please  God,  who  loveth  peace,  and  delighteth  in  peaceable  men;  and  to  eschew 
the  aforesaid  evils,  which  without  doubt  do  grievously  offend  him.  Fmther- 
more,  we  marvel  greatly,  that  unto  our  reverend  brother  Anibald,  bishop  of 
Frascati,  and  our  beloved  son  Stephen,  priest-cardinal  of  the  apostolical  see, 
by  the  title  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,   being  sent  as  legates  by  us  and  the 
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same  see  apostolic,  to  entreat  a  peace,  who  diligently  and  faithfully  labouring  Edward 
for  the  same,  as  lovers  of  verity,  justice  and  equity,  and  therewithal  regarders  IU> 
of  your  honour,  could  not  be  suffered,  touching  the  entreaty  of  the  same  peace,  ~ 
to  come  unto  your  grace's  presence.  134 7* 

Wherefore  we  desire  your  kingly  highness  more  earnestly,  and,  for  the  mercy  — . — 1_ 
of  God,  with  more  vehemency  we  require  the  same,  that  you,  taking  up  the 
aforesaid  horrible  evils,  and  preventing  the  sweetness  of  piety  and  compassion, 
may  escape  the  vengeance  of  God's  indignation,  which  were  to  be  feared,  if  you 
should  persevere  in  your  former  evils ;  as  God  forbid !  And  as  touching  the 
entreaty  for  peace,  for  which  our  aforesaid  cardinals  were  sent  unto  you  (how- 
beit  secretly,  lest  it  should  be  any  derogation  to  your  honour),  we  desire  you  to 
condescend  thereunto,  and  that  with  all  your  affection  you  will  incline  your 
mind  to  the  same,  so  pleasant  unto  God,  so  desired  of  the  world ;  as  also  to  you, 
the  aforesaid  king,  and  unto  the  catholic  faith,  profitable.  And  that  the  same 
peace  by  God's  help  and  grace  established  and  made  perfect,  you  might  essay 
your  puissant  strength  about  God's  business  in  the  aforesaid  east  parts  (such 
good  occasion  serving,  as  before  is  said,  in  these  our  times),  being  such  apt 
advancements  of  your  honour,  and  happy  increasing  of  your  princely  name ; 
for  we  have  heard  it  of  you  reported,  that  you  behave  yourself  fervently  in  all 
your  attempts.  Thus  we  doubt  not  but  that  you  will  write  unto  us  again 
touching  the  premises,  and  the  purpose  of  your  intention  touching  the  same. 
Given  at  Avignon,  the  fifteenth  day  of  January,  and  the  fifth  year  of  our 
papacy,  [a.d.  1347.] 

Answer  of  the  King  of  England,  to  the  aforesaid  Letter  of  the  Appendix. 

Pope. 

Most  holy  father !  we  understand  by  the  letters  of  the  reverend  fathers  in 
God,  the  bishop  of  Frascati,  and  Stephen  of  the  title  of  St.  John,  priest, 
cardinals,  and  legates  of  the  court  of  Rome,  as  also  by  the  letters  of  your 
holiness  sent  unto  us,  that  ye  marvel  greatly  for  that  your  said  legates  were  of 
purpose  sent  unto  us,  and  commanded  to  treat  of  a  peace  between  our  adver- 
sary of  France  and  us,  that  we  would  not  suffer  them  secretly  to  talk  with  us, 
for  the  safeguard  of  our  honour,  the  intention  of  your  heart  being  to  make  the 
aforesaid  peace  ;  complaining  and  bewailing  therein  the  death  of  christian  men, 
the  loss  of  their  goods,  the  peril  of  their  souls,  the  lamentable  waitings  of  the 
poor,  of  orphans,  of  widows,  and  the  destruction  of  other  pitiful  persons,  the 
pillage  and  rooberies  of  churches,  and  other  mischiefs  innumerable;  and 
especially,  the  diminishing  of  christian  faith  in  the  east  parts,  which,  by  the  war 
between  our  adversary  of  France  and  us,  is  sore  decayed,  as  the  said  letters 
plainly  do  import  And  that  forasmuch  as  God  hath  given  us  triumphant 
fortune,  so  much  the  more  we  ought  to  abase  and  humble  our  heart,  and  to  be 
the  readier  to  make  and  incline  to  a  peace.  As  touching  these  things,  holy  King 
father !  we  give  your  holiness  to  understand,  that  as  well  unto  your  aforesaid  Edward 
legates,  as  other  messengers  sent  from  you  unto  us,  we  have  offered  unto  every  e^s" 
one  of  them  reasonable  ways  of  peace,  and  every  day  declare  the  same,  and  that  himself 
not  secretly,  but  openly.  For  we  doubt  not  to  let  our  purpose  be  understood ; 
for  he  that  is  the  high  Judge  both  of  him  and  us,  in  whose  disposition  all  things 
lie,  hath  given  unto  us  the  crown  of  France  to  our  right  and  proper  heritage ; 
the  which  right  our  aforesaid  adversary  hath,  by  force,  of  long  time  detained 
from  us,  we  seeking  to  obtain  the  same  in  peaceable  wise ;  and  yet  do,  if  we 
might  obtain  the  same  in  any  good  manner,  rather  for  the  benefit  of  christian 
men,  and  that  the  aforesaid  evils  might  cease,  which  by  his  wrongful  means 
only  have  increased  and  grown.  Yet  notwithstanding,  as  before  this  time  you 
know,  we  assented  to  a  truce,  with  certain  articles  contained  in  the  same 
writing;  all  this  he  hath  infringed;  neither  doth  the  wrong  suffice  him  which 
he  offereth  us  in  our  aforesaid  heritage,  but  he  endeavoureth  himself,  during  the 
said  truce,  to  invade  our  realm  of  England,  and  our  other  lands;  and  further- 
more, maintaineth  the  Scots,  and  aideth  them  to  the  utter  destruction  of  us,  our 
people  and  lands  aforesaid ;  wherein  we  were  enforced,  for  the  safeguard  of  our 
people  and  lands,  by  such  lawful  means  as  we  may,  to  defend  ourselves,  and 
ut  him  from  his  wicked  purpose.  And  furthermore  for  the  same,  our  quarrel 
eing  in  the  hands  of  God,  have  we  come  against  him  to  conquer  our  inherit- 
ance of  France ;  over  whom  God  hath  given  us  divers  victories,  as  we  have 
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Edward  trusted  lie  would,  by  his  right  wise  judgment  and  power :  which  thing  he  hath 
ni-     showed  upon  us  (all  chance  of  fortune  set  apart),  in  respect  of  our  rightful  title 
^  Y)     therein,  and  without  our  deserts ;  wherefore,  with  all  humility  of  heart  we  give 
1346    nnn  'hanks  always  therefore,  most  devoutly  night  and  day  praising  his  holy 

— .  —  name ;  for  we  acknowledge  the  same  cometh  not  by  our  strength  and  force 

Wherefore,  most  holy  father !  we  desire  your  holiness,  and,  so  much  as  in  us 
lieth,  require  the  same,  that  you  that  supply  the  place  of  the  Son  of  God  on 
earth,  and  have  the  government  of  the  souls  of  all  christian  men,  and  ought  to 
be  upright  and  equal  towards  all  men,  without  exception  of  persons,  that  ye,  J 
say,  will  receive  good  information  and  true,  of  the  objections  above  said,  and 
will  put  to  your  holy  helping  hand,  as  much  as  in  you  is,  that  our  said  adver- 
sary of  France  may  acknowledge  his  wrong  which  he  hath  done  to  us  herein, 
and  that  it  may  be  by  your  aid  redressed ;  and  that  he,  in  this  his  wrong,  have 
The  king  no  maintenance  and  aid  at  your  hand.    For  if  it  be  so,  we  then  appeal  unto  the 
^ppeaieth  Judge  of  judges,  who  suffereth  wrongs  to  be  done  for  a  time,  for  the  sinful 
pope  to    default  of  man,  but  in  the  end  redresseth  the  same,  leaving  no  good  deed 
God.       unrewarded,  nor  evil  unpunished;  most  humbly  requiring  him  to  be  to  us  a 
true  and  upright  judge  of  all  our  controversies,  for  his  mercies'  sake,  as  in  the 
mean  time  we  repose  our  full  trust  and  confidence  in  him.    The  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  &c. 

Moreover,  during  the  siege  of  Calais,  the  French  king  had  sent 
certain  offers  to  the  men  of  Flanders,  that  if  they  would  relinquish 
the  king  of  England,  and  adhere  to  him  : 

Offers  I.  He  would  remit  all  their  former  transgressions. 

thief6  en  ^*  ^e  wom(^  unburden  them  of  their  interdict. 

of  Flan-  HI.  He  would  send  unto  them  such  plenty  of  corn,  that  what  was  sold  for 

ders  to  twelve  shillings  with  them,  should  be  sold  for  four  shillings,  and  that  for  six 

forsake  vpnvs 
kin0,  Ed-  yt-aio* 

ward.  IV.  He  would  store  them  with  plenty  of  French  wool  to   make  cloth  for  a 

small  price ;  and  that  they  might  sell  the  said  cloths  at  their  own  price,  both  in 
Flanders  and  in  France,  and  that  the  Frenchmen  should  use  the  same  cloth, 
forasmuch  as  all  other  manner  of  cloth  should  be  forbidden  to  be  sold  in  France, 
so  long  as  any  of  that  (made  of  French  wool)  might  be  found  for  sale. 

V.  He  would  restore  to  them  these  three  cities,  Lisle,  Douay,  and  Be 
thune. 

VI.  He  would  defend  them  from  all  their  adversaries  ;  and  in  pledge  of  the 
same  would  send  them  money  beforehand. 

VII.  Such  as  were  able  and  forward  men  among  them,  he  would  retain  and 
promote  them,  &c. 

But  these  offers,  seeming  to  proceed  more  of  fair  words  to  serve 
the  present  turn,  than  of  any  hearty  truth,  were  not  received.  Then 
the  lord  John,  prince  and  heir  to  the  French  king,  during  the  afore- 
said siege  of  Calais  above  mentioned,  coming  with  a  mighty  army  of 
Thedau-  Frenchmen,  set  upon  the  men  of  Flanders  and  Englishmen  in  the 
phin  with  town  of  Cassel ;  in  which  conflict,  enduring  from  morning  to  noon,  the 
French    Frenchmen  were  vanquished,  and  the  young  dauphin  driven  back 
SteSI"  from  whence  he  came.    Of  their  number  divers  were  slain  and  taksn 
8thJune  Prisoners ;  where,  on  the  other  side,  through  the  Lord  s  defence,  not 
A.D.i34y.  one  is  reported  to  have  been  grievously  wounded. 

fee*dix  As  this  passed  on,  riot  long  after,  about  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
July,  a.d.  1347,  king  Edward  still  continuing  his  siege  against  Calais, 
Philip  the  French  king  came  down  with  a  mighty  army,  purposing  to 
remove  the  siege  ;  where,  not  far  off  from  the  English  host,  he  en- 
camped himself.  Which  done,  two  cardinals,  Anibald  and  Stephen,  pro- 
cured for  the  same  purpose,  going  between  the  two  kings,  gave  to  the 
king  of  England  thus  to  understand  ;  that  if  he  would  condescend  to 
any  reasonable  way  of  peace,  the  French  king  was  ready  to  offer  such 
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honest  proffers  unto  him,  as  -to  reason  and  to  his  contentation  should  Xdward 
seem  agreeable  :  but,  in  conclusion,  when  it  came  to  talk,  the  nobles 


could  not  agree  upon  the  conditions  ;  wherefore  the  French  king,  A.  D. 
seeing  no  other  remedy,  caused  it  to  be  signified  to  king  Edward,  1350. 
that  between  that  present  Tuesday  and  the  next  Friday,  if  he  would 
come  forth  into  the  field,  he  should  have  battle  given  him.  Thus  the 
place  being  viewed  by  four  captains  of  either  host  for  the  battle  to  be 
fought ;  it  so  fell  out,  that  the  French  king,  on  Wednesday  at  night,  The 
before  the  battle  should  join,  secretly  by  night  setting  his  pavilions  tiSgmeth 
on  fire,  returned  back  with  his  army  out  of  the  sight  of  the  English-  before  the 
men.  a  e' 

Upon  the  Friday  following,  those  who  were  besieged  in  the  town  The 
of  Calais,  seeing  the  king  to  be  retired,  upon  whose  help  they  trusted  Calais^ 
(being  also  in  great  penury  and  famine  for  lack  of  victuals,  and  other-       M  ^ 
wise,  in  much  misery,  vehemently  distressed),  surrendered  the  town 
to  the  king^  hands  ;   who,  like  a  merciful  prince,  only  detaining 
certain  of  the  chief,  the  rest  with  the  whole  commons  he  let  go 
with  bag  and  baggage,  diminishing  no  part  of  their  goods,  showing 
therein  more  princely  favour  to  them,  than  they  did  of  late  in  queen 
Mary's  days  unto  our  men,  in  recovering  the  said  town  of  Calais 
again. 

After  the  winning  thus  of  Calais,  as  hath  been  premised,  king 
Edward,  remaining  in  the  said  town  a  certain  space,  was  in  consulta- 
tion concerning  his  voyage  and  proceeding  further  into  France.  But 
by  means  of  the  aforesaid  cardinals,  truce  for  a  certain  time  was  taken,  Truce 
and  instruments  made  (so  provided)  that  certain  noblemen  as  well  England 
for  the  French  king,  as  for  the  king  of  England,  should  come  to  the 
pope,  there  to  debate  upon  the  articles  ;  unto  which  king  Edward,  for 
peace1  sake,  was  not  greatly  disagreeing  :  which  was  a.d.  1347.1 

The  next  year  following,  which  was  a.d.  1348,  fell  a  sore  plague,  a.d.1348. 
which  they  call  the  first  general  pestilence  in  the  realm  of  England,  mentpes- 
This  plague,  as  they  say,  first  springing  from  the  east,  and  so  spread-  E^and* 
ing  westward,  did  so  mightily  prevail  here  in  this  land,  beginning  "first 
at  Dorchester  and  the  countries  thereabout,  that  every  day  lightly 
twenty,  some  days  forty,  some  sixty  and  more,  dead  corses  were  brought 
and  laid  together  in  one  pit.  This  beginning  the  first  day  of  August, 
by  the  first  of  November  it  came  to  London  ;  where  the  vehement 
rage  thereof  was  so  hot,  and  did  increase  so  much,  that  the  next  year  Appendix. 
after,  a.d.  1349,  from  the  first  day  of  February  till  about  the  begin-  Buriai- 
ning  of  May,  in  a  churchyard  then  newly  made  by  Smithfield,  above  nowcaii- 
two  hundred  dead  corses  every  day  were  buried,  besides  those  which  barter 
in  other  churchyards  of  the  city  were  laid  also.  At  length,  by  the  grace  house 
of  Ch  rist  ceasing  there,  it  proceeded  from  thence  to  the  north  parts  ;  yard, 
where  also  about  Michaelmas  following  it  suaged. 

After  this,  in  the  next  year  ensuing  (a.d.  1350)  the  town  of  A.D.1350. 
Calais  was  by  treason  of  the  keeper  of  the  castle  almost  betrayed  n^sUost 
and  won  from  the  Englishmen.  Within  the  compass  of  which  year  hy  trea 
died  Philip  the  French  king  ;  after  whom  king  John  his  son  succeeded  Death  of 
in  the  crown,  who,  the  next  year  after,  under  false  pretence  of  friend-  French 
ship  caused  the  constable  of  France,  the  earl  of  Eu,  to  be  beheaded ;  A"]Jjssl 
who,  being  taken  prisoner  before  in  war  by  Englishmen,  and  long 

(l)  JUE  Thomas  Walsingham. 


and 
.France. 
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Edward  detained  in  prison  in  England,  was  licensed  by  king  Edward  to  ^Jsit 
his  country  of  France.    In  the  same  year  the  town  of  Guines  was 


A  D.  taken  by  Englishmen,  while  the  keepers  of  the  hold  were  negligent 
13  )5,  and  asleep. 

Firstduke  In  the  year  after,  was  Henry  first  made  duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
ofLancas-  kefore  wag  earj  0f  DerDy  and  Lancaster  ;  also  divers  good  ordinances 
Mar.  6th.  were  appointed  in  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  which  after  by 

avarice  and  partial  favour  of  the  head  men  were  again  undone. 
a.d.1352.     The  year  next  following,  the  marshal  of  France  with  a  great  army 
s^Ker  was  Put  t0  flight  by  Sir  Roger  Ben  tele,  knight,  and  captain  in 
BenteiS,   Bretagne,  having  but  only  six  hundred  soldiers  with  him.    In  this 
ron,MAug.  battle  were  taken  nine  knights,  esquires  and  gentlemen  one  hundred 
14-]       and  forty.    The  Frenchmen  and  Bretons  by  this  victory  were  ex- 
ceedingly discouraged  and  their  pride  cut  down. 
a.d.1354.     Concord  and  agreement  about  a.d.  1354,  began  to  come  well  for- 
ward, and  instruments  were  drawn  upon  the  same  between  the  two 
kings  ;  but  the  matter  being  brought  up  to  pope  Innocent  VI., 
partly  by  the  quarrelling  of  the  Frenchmen,  partly  by  the  winking  of 
the  pope,  who  ever  held  with  the  French  side,  the  conditions  were 
repealed,  which  were  these :  That  to  the  king  of  England,  all  the 
dukedom  of  Aquitaine,  with  other  lands  there,  should  be  restored, 
without  homage  to  the  French  king ;  and  that  king  Edward  again 
should  surrender  to  him  all  his  right  and  title,  which  he  had  in 
France.    Upon  this  rose  the  occasion  of  the  great  war  and  tumult 
which  followed  after  between  the  two  realms. 
a  d  1355      ^  followed  after  this  (a.d.  1355), 1  that  king  Edward  hearing  of 
the  death  of  Philip  the  Frer.rh  king,  and  that  king  John  his  son  had 
granted  the  dukedom  of  Aquitaine  to  Charles  his  eldest  son  and 
^0cto      dauphin  of  Vienne,  sent  over  prince  Edward  with  the  earls  of 
bei.3       Warwick,  Salisbury,  and  Oxford,  and  with  them  a  sufficient  number 
of  able  soldiers  into  Aquitaine,  where  he,  being  willingly  received  of 
divers,  the  rest  partly  by  force  of  sword  he  subdued,  partly  received, 
submitting  themselves  to  his  protection. 
Third         Not  long  after  this,  in  the  same  year,  word  being  brought  to  king 
kin|6Ed°f  Edward,  that  John  the  French  king  was  ready  to  meet  him  at  St. 
ward  into  Omer,  there  to  give  him  battle,  he  gathered  his  power,  and  set  over 
ranee.   ^    Calais  with  his  two  sons,  Lionel  earl  of  Wilton,  and  John  of 
ber.]      Gaunt  earl  of  Richmond,  and  with  Henry  duke  of  Lancaster,  &c„ 
The       who  being  come  to  St.  Omer,  the  French  king,  with  a  mighty  army 
kingre-  °^  ms  Francklings,  hearing  of  his  coming,  the  nearer  he  approached 
fuseth  to  to  them,  the  further  they  retired  back ;  wasting  and  destroying  be- 
battie'1    hind  them,  to  the  intent  that  the  English  army  in  pursuing  them, 
Edwakrd.g  snou^  find  no  victuals.    By  reason  whereof,  King  Edward,  following 
him  by  the  space  of  nine  or  ten  days  unto  Hesdin,  when  neither  he 
could  find  his  enemy  to  fight,  nor  victuals  nor  forage  for  his  army,  re- 
turned to  Calais ;  where  war  again  being  offered  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  upon  unstable  conditions,  and  yet  the  same  not  performed,  king 
Edward  seeing  the  shrinking  of  his  enemy,  from  Calais  crossed  the 
seas  into  England,  where  he  recovered  again  the  town  of  Berwick, 
wlrich  the  Scots  before,  by  subtle  train,  had  gotten.    At  that  time 
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was  granted  unto  the  king  in  parliament,  fifty  shillings  for  every  sack  **% 
or  pack  of  wool  that  should,  be  carried  over,  for  the  space  of  six  years 


ard 
III. 


together;  by  the  which  grant,  the  king  might  dispend  every  day  by  A.D. 
estimation  above  one  hundred  marks  sterling.    And  forasmuch  as   1356, . 
every  year  one  hundred  thousand  sacks  of  wool  were  thought  to  be  Jjf^j1* 
exported  out  of  the  realm,  the  sum  thereof  for  six  years'  space  was  every 
estimated  to  amount  to  <^f?l, 500,000  sterling.  wooicar- 
The  same  year,  when  king  Edward  had  recovered  Berwick  and  £ng£ndf 
subdued  Scotland,  prince  Edward  being  in  Gascony,  made  towards 
the  French  king ;  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  bridges  in  the  way 
were  cast  down,  and  great  resistance  made,  yet  the  victorious  prince 
making  way  with  his  sword,  after  much  slaughter  of  the  Frenchmen,  j.gep 
and  many  prisoners  taken,  at  length  joining  with  the  French  king  at  lfth.] 
Poictiers,  with  scarcely  two  thousand,  gave  the  overthrow  to  the 
French  king  with  seven  thousand  men  at  arms  and  more.    In  that  The 
conflict,  the  French  king  himself,  and  Philip  his  son,  with  Lord  k\ng° 
James  of  Bourbon,  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  eleven  earls,  and  twenty-  p^se0ner 
two  lords  were  taken;  of  other  warriors  and  men  at  arms  two  thou-  jj^Pr™[e 
sand.    Some  affirm  that  in  this  conflict  were  slain  two  dukes ;  of 
lords  and  noblemen  twenty-four ;  of  men  at  arms  two  thousand  and  Ap&Ha* 
two ;  of  other  soldiers  about  eight  thousand.    The  common  report 
is,  that  more  Frenchmen  were  there  taken  prisoners,  than  was  the 
number  of  those  who  took  them.    This  noble  victory,  gotten  by  the 
grace  of  God,  brought  no  little  admiration  to  all  men. 

It  were  too  long,  and  little  pertaining  to  the  purpose  of  this  his- 
tory, to  comprehend  in  order  all  the  doings  of  this  king,  with  the 
circumstances  of  his  victories,  of  the  bringing  in  of  the  French  king 
into  England,  of  his  abode  there,  of  the  ransom  levied  on  him,  and 
on  David  the  Scottish  king;  of  whom,  the  one  was  rated  at  three  mil- 
lions of  scutes,  the  other  at  a  hundred  thousand  marks,  to  be  paid  Every 
in  ten  years :  how  the  staple  was  after  translated  to  Calais,  with  such  Sglf* 
like.    I  refer  them  that  would  see  more,  to  the  chronicles  of  Thomas  ^Jjgjt 
Walsingham,  of  St.  Alban's,  of  John  Froysard,  and  of  Adam  Meri-  pence, 
mouth,  who  discourse  all  this  at  large. 

Thus  having  discoursed  at  large  all  such  martial  affairs  and  war-  Ecciesi- 
like  exploits,  incident  in  the  reign  of  this  king  betwixt  him  and  the 
realms  of  France  and  Scotland  ;  now,  to  return  again  to  our  matters  a.D. 
ecclesiastical,  it  followeth,  in  order,  to  recapitulate  and  notify  the  1330 
troubles  and  contentions  growing  between  the  same  king  and  the  t0 
pope,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons,  in  matters  touching  the  church,  1364, 
taken  out  of  the  records  remaining  in  the  Tower,  in  order  of  years,  as 
followeth.    As  where  first,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  the  king 
wrote  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  this  effect :  that  whereas 
Edward  I.,  his  grandfather,  did  give  to  a  clerk  of  his  own,  being 
his  chaplain,  the  dignity  of  treasurer  of  York,  the  archbishopric  of 
York  being  then  vacant  and  in  the  king's  hands  ;  in  the  quiet  posses- 
sion whereof  the  said  clerk  continued,  until  the  pope  misliking  there- 
with would  have  displaced  him,  and  promoted  to  the  same  dignity  a 
cardinal  of  Rome,  to  the  manifest  prejudice  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  king  therefore  straitly  chargeth  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
uot  to   suffer  any  matter  to  pass,  that  may  be  prejudice  to  Jie 
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pope  s 
usurpa 
tions 
made  the 


Edward  donation  of  his  grandfather,  but  that  his  own  clerk  should  enjoy  the 

 '- —  said  dignity  accordingly,  upon  pain  of  his  highness'1  displeasure.1 

A.  D.  The  like  precepts  were  also  directed  to  these  bishops  following, 
1330  namely,  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  the  bishop 
1364   °^  Sarum,  Monsieur  Marmion,  the  archdeacon  of  Richmond,  the  arch- 

 deacon  of  Lincoln,  the  prior  of  Lewes,  the  prior  of  Lenton,  to  Master 

Rich  of  Bentworth,  to  Master  Iherico  de  Concoreto,  to  the  pope's 
The  nuncio,  to  Master  Guido  of  Calma.  And  withal,  he  wrote  his  letters 
unto  the  pope,  as  touching  the  same  matter,  consisting  in  three  parts  : 
first,  in  the  declaration  and  defence  of  his  right  and  title  to  the  dona- 
subject  of  tion  and  gift  of  all  manner  of  temporaries,  of  offices,  prebends,  bene- 
remir'  fices  and  dignities  ecclesiastical,  holden  of  him  '  in  capite,'  as  in  the 
strance.  right  0f  his  crown  of  England :  secondly,  in  expostulating  with  the 
pope  for  intruding  himself  into  the  ancient  right  of  the  crown  of 
England,  intermeddling  with  such  collations,  contrary  to  right  and 
reason,  and  the  example  of  all  his  predecessors  who  were  popes  before : 
thirdly,  entreating  him  that  he  would  henceforth  abstain  and  desist 
from  molesting  the  realm  with  such  novelties  and  strange  usurpations  ; 
and  so  much  the  more,  for  that,  in  the  public  parliament  lately  holden 
at  Westminster,  it  was  generally  agreed  upon,  by  the  universal  assent 
of  all  the  estates  of  the  realm,  that  the  king  should  stand  to  the 
defence  of  all  such  rights  and  jurisdictions  as  to  his  regal  dignity  and 
crown  any  way  appertained.2 
a.d .1336.  After  this,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  this  king,  pope  Bene- 
dict XII.  sendeth  down  letters  touching  his  new  creation,  with  cer- 
tain other  matters  and  requests  to  the  king ;  whereunto  the  king 
answering  again,  declareth  how  glad  he  is  of  that  his  preferment; 
adding,  moreover,  that  his  purpose  was  to  have  sent  unto  him  certain 
ambassadors  for  congratulation  of  the  same ;  but  that,  being  other  - 
wise occupied  by  reason  of  wars,  he  could  not  attend  his  holiness'' 
requests  :  notwithstanding,  he  minded  to  call  a  parliament  about  the 
feast  of  Ascension  next,  where,  upon  the  assembly  of  his  clergy  and 
other  estates,  he  would  take  order  for  the  same,  and  so  direct  his 
ambassadors  to  his  holiness  accordingly. 
a.d.  1337.  The  next  year  after,  which  was  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  the  king 
writeth  another  letter  to  the  pope  :  that  forasmuch  as  his  clergy  had 
granted  him  one  year's  tenth  for  the  supportation  of  his  wars,  and  for 
that  the  pope  also  had  the  same  time  to  take  up  the  payment  of  six 
years'  tenths  granted  him  by  the  clergy  a  little  before,  therefore  the 
pope  would  vouchsafe,  at  his  request,  to  forbear  the  exaction  of  that 
money  for  one  year,  till  his  tenth  for  the  necessities  of  his  wars  were 
despatched. 

The  same  year  he  wrote  also  to  the  pope  to  this  effect :  that 
whereas  the  prior  and  chapter  of  Norwich  did  nominate  a  clerk  to  be 
bishop  of  Norwich,  and  sent  him  to  Rome  for  his  investiture,  withoul 
the  king's  knowledge  ;  therefore  the  pope  would  withdraw  his  consent, 
and  not  intermeddle  in  the  matter  appertaining  to  the  king's  peculiar 
The  pope  jurisdiction  and  prerogative. 

sends  ie-      ^fter  t\^s  }n  t]ie  sixteenth  year  of  this  king,  it  happened  that  the 

gates  to  '  .  i    r  j        •  J.J. 

deter-  pope  sent  over  certain  legates  to  hear  and  determine  matters  apper- 
pXnagee  taining  to  the  right  of  patronages  of  benefices ;  which  the  king  per- 
9ce?ne"  ceiving  to  tend  to  the  no  small  derogation  of  his  right  and  of  the 

(1)  See  Appendix.— Ec  fS)  Ibid. 
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liberties  of  his  subjects,  writeth  unto  the  said  legates,  admonishing  Edward 
and  requiring  them  not  to  proceed  therein,  nor  attempt  any  thing  — _ 
unadvisedly,  otherwise  than  might  stand  with  the  lawful  ordinances  A.D. 
and  customs  of  the  laws  of  his  realm,  and  the  freedom  and  liberties  of 
his  subjects.  1364. 

Moreover  he  writeth  the  same  year  to  other  legates  on  their  being  

sent  over  by  the  pope  to  treat  of  peace  between  the  king  and  the 
French  king,  with  request  that  they  would  first  make  their  repair  to 
the  French  king,  who  had  so  often  broken  with  him,  and  prove  what 
conformity  the  French  king  would  offer,  which,  if  he  found  reason- 
able, they  should  soon  accord  with  him ;  otherwise  he  exhorted  them 
not  to  enter  into  the  land,  nor  to  proceed  any  further  in  that  behalf. 

The  year  following,  which  was  the  seventeenth  of  his  reign,  en-  A.D.1344. 
sueth  another  letter  to  the  pope,  against  his  provisions  and  reserva- 
tions of  benefices,  worthy  here  to  be  placed  and  specified,  but  that 
the  sum  thereof  is  before  set  down,  to  be  found  in  page  689. 

The  year  following,  another  letter  likewise  was  sent  by  the  king  to 
the  pope,  upon  occasion  taken  of  the  church  of  Norwich,  requiring 
him  to  surcease  his  reservations  and  provisions  of  the  bishoprics 
within  the  realm,  and  to  leave  the  elections  thereof  free  to  the  chap- 
ters of  such  cathedral  churches,  according  to  the  ancient  grants  and 
ordinances  of  his  noble  progenitors. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  nineteenth  year  of  this  king's  reign,  there  He  eom- 
came  to  the  presence  of  the  king  certain  legates  from  Rome,  com-  certain0 
plaining  of  certain  statutes  passed  in  his  parliament,  tending  to  the  fussed 
prejudice  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  pope's  primacy:  viz.  That  if 
abbots,  priors,  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  patrons  of  benefices,  should 
not  present  to  the  said  benefices  within  a  certain  time,  the  lapse  of 
the  same  should  come  to  the  ordinary  or  chapter  thereof ;  or  if  they 
did  not  present,  then  to  the  archbishop ;  if  the  archbishop  likewise 
did  fail  to  present,  then  the  gift  to  pertain  not  unto  the  lord  pope, 
but  unto  the  king  and  his  heirs.  Another  complaint  also  was  this  • 
That  if  archbishops  should  be  slack  in  giving  such  benefices  as  pro- 
perly pertained  to  their  own  patronage  in  due  time,  then  the  collation 
thereof  likewise  should  appertain  to  the  aforesaid  king  and  his  heirs. 
Another  complaint  was  :  That  if  the  pope  should  make  void  any  elec- 
tions in  the  church  of  England,  for  any  defect  found  therein,  and  so 
had  placed  some  honest  and  discreet  persons  in  the  same,  that  then 
the  lung  and  his  heirs  were  not  bound  to  render  the  temporaries 
unto  the  parties  placed  by  the  pope's  provision.  Whereupon  the 
pope  being  not  a  little  aggrieved,  the  king  writeth  unto  him,  certi- 
fying that  he  was  misinformed,  denying  that  there  was  any  such 
statute  made  in  that  parliament.  And  further,  as  touching  all  other 
things,  he  would  confer  with  his  prelates  and  nobles,  and  thereof 
would  return  answer  by  his  legates. 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  another  letter  was  written  to  a.d.im7. 
the  pope  by  the  king,  the  effect  whereof,  in  few  words  to  express  it, 
was  this :  to  certify  him  that,  in  respect  of  his  great  charges  sustained 
in  his  wars,  he  hath  by  the  counsel  of  his  nobles,  taken  into  his  own 
hands  the  fruits  and  profits  of  all  his  benefices  here  in  England. 

To  proceed  in  the  order  of  years  :  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  this  a.d.13&£ 
king,  one  Nicholas  Heath,  clerk,  a  busy-headed  body,  and  a  troubler 


in  this 
reign. 
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Edward  of  the  realm,  had  procured  divers  bishops,  and  others  of  the  kind's 

 '  council,  to  be  cited  up  to  the  court  of  Rome,  there  to  answer  such 

A  J),  complaints  as  he  had  made  against  them.  Whereupon  command- 
lo30  ment  was  given  Dy  the  king  to  all  the  ports  of  the  realm,  for  the 
1364.  restramt-  of  all  passengers  out,  and  for  searching  and  arresting  all 

 persons  bringing  in  any  bulls  or  other  process  from  Rome,  tending  to 

Heath*!  tne  derogation  of  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  or  molestation  of  the 
of°theer  SU^ ects »  C0Ilcernm&  which  Nicholas  Heath,  the  king  also  writeth  to 
realm,     the  pope  his  letters,  complaining  of  the  said  Heath,  and  desiring  him 
to  give  no  ear  to  his  lewd  complaints. 

The  same  year  the  king  writeth  also  to  the  pope's  legate  resident 
in  England,  requiring  him  to  surcease  from  exacting  divers  sums  of 
money  of  the  clergy,  under  the  name  of  first  fruits  of  benefices. 
A.D.135S.  The  thirty-first  year  of  this  king's  reign,  the  king,  by  his  letters, 
Nicholas  complaineth  to  the  pope  of  a  troublesome  fellow  named  Nicholas 
dtesma-  Stanway,  remaining  in  Rome,  who,  by  his  slanderous  complaints, 
ny  honest  procured  divers  citations  to  be  sent  into  the  realm,  to  the  oreat  dis- 

men  to  7  O 

Rome,  turbance  of  many  and  sundry  honest  men  ;  whereupon  he  prayeth 
and  adviseth  the  pope  to  stay  himself,  and  not  to  send  over  such 
hasty  citations  upon  every  light  occasion. 

To  pass  further,  to  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  same  king,  thus 
we  find  in  the  rolls :  that  the  king  the  same  year  took  order  by  two 
of  his  clergy,  to  wit,  John  a  Stock,  and  John  of  Norton,  to  take  into 
their  hands  all  the  temporalities  of  all  deaneries,  prebends,  dignities, 
and  benefices,  being  then  vacant  in  England,  and  to  answer  the  profits 
of  the  same  to  the  king's  use. 

The  same  year  an  ordinance  was  made  by  the  king  and  his  council, 
and  the  same  was  proclaimed  in  all  port-towns  within  the  realm,  as 
follows : — 

Order  of  That  good  and  diligent  search  should  be  made,  that  no  person  whatsoever, 
council,  coming  from  the  court  of  Rome,  &c.,  do  bring  into  the  realm  with  him  any 
bull,  instrument,  letters-patent,  or  other  process,  that  may  be  prejudicial  to  the 
king,  or  any  of  his  subjects;  nor  that  any  person,  passing  out  of  this  realm 
towards  the  court  of  Rome,  do  carry  with  him  any  instrument  or  process  that 
may  redound  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king  or  his  subjects ;  and  that  all  persons 
passing  to  the  said  court  of  Rome,  &c,  with  the  king's  special  license,  do  not- 
withstanding promise  and  find  surety  to  the  lord  chancellor,  that  they  shall  not 
in  any  wise  attempt  or  pursue  any  matter  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king  or  his 
subjects,  under  pain  to  be  put  out  of  the  king's  protection,  and  to  forfeit  his 
body,  goods,  and  chattels,  according  to  the  statute  thereof  made,  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year,  &c. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  letters  and  writings  of  the  king, 
with  such  other  domestic  matters,  perturbations,  and  troubles,  passing 
between  him  and  the  pope,  taken  out  of  the  public  records  of  the 
realm ;  whereby  I  thought  to  give  the  reader  to  understand  the  hor- 
rible abuses,  the  intolerable  pride,  and  the  insatiable  avarice  of  that 
a  he  pope  bishop,  more  like  a  proud  Lucifer  than  a  pastor  of  the  church  of 
terised"  Christ,  in  abusing  the  king,  and  oppressing  his  subjects  with  exactions 
immeasurable  ;  and  not  only  exercising  his  tyranny,  in  this  realm,  but 
raging  also  against  other  princes,  both  far  and  near,  amongst  whom 
neither  spared  he  the  emperor  himself.  In  the  story  and  acts  of  that 
emperor  Louis,  mentioned  a  little  before  (p.  663),  whom  the  pope 
did  most  arrogantly  excommunicate  upon  Maundy-Thursday,  and  the 
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self- same  1  day  placed  another  emperor  in  his  room,  relation  was  made  Edward 

of  certain  learned  men  who  took  the  emperors  part  against  the  pope.  L_ 

In  the  number  of  them  was  Marsilius  of  Padua,  William  Ockam,  A.D. 
John  de  Janduno  of  Ghent,    Lupoid  of  Bamberg,   Andrew  of 
Lodi,  Ulric  Hangenor,  treasurer  to  the  emperor,  Dante  Aligerio,  j36q 

&c.  ;2  of  whom  Marsilius  of  Padua  compiled  and  exhibited  unto  

the  emperor  Louis  a  worthy  work,  intituled  '  Defensor  Pacis,'  written 
in  the  emperor's  behalf  against  the  pope.    Wherein  (both  godly  Articles 
and  learnedly  disputing  against  the  pope)  he  proveth  the  bishop  ll^r' 
and  the  priest  to  be  originally  and  essentially  equal,  and  that  the  gainst^ 
pope  hath  no  superiority  above  other  bishops,  much  less  above  the  epope* 
emperor;  that  the  word  of  God  ought  to  be  only  the  chief  judge 
in  deciding  and  determining  causes  ecclesiastical  ;3  that  not  only 
spiritual  persons,  but  laymen  also,  being  godly  and  learned,  ought  to 
be  admitted  into  general  councils  ;  that  the  clergy  and  the  pope  ought 
to  be  subject  unto  magistrates  ;  that  the  church  is  the  university  of 
the  faithful,  and  that  the  foundation  and  head  of  the  church  is  Christ, 
and  that  he  never  appointed  any  vicar  or  pope  over  his  universal 
church  ;  that  bishops  ought  to  be  chosen  every  one  by  their  own 
church  and  clergy  ;  that  the  marriage  of  priests  may  lawfully  be  per- 
mitted ;  that  St.  Peter  was  never  at  Rome ;  that  the  synagogue  of 
the  pope  is  a  den  of  thieves  ;  that  the  doctrine  of  the  pope  is  not  to 
be  followed,  because  it  leadeth  to  eternal  destruction  ;  and  that  the 
corrupt  manners  of  Christians  do  spring  and  flow  out  of  the  wickedness 
of  the  spiritualty,  &c.    He  disputeth,  moreover,  in  another  work,  of 
free  justification  by  grace  ;  and  extenuateth  merits,  saying,  that  they  Merits, 
are  a  cause  of  our  salvation  '  sine  qua  non,"*  that  is  to  say,  that  works  of 
be  no  cause  efficient  of  our  justification,  but  yet  our  justification  goeth  jjvatioii, 
not  without  them.    For  the  which  his  doctrine  most  sound  and  « sine  qua 
catholic,  he  was  condemned  (a.d.  1327)  by  the  pope's  decree  '  Extra-  SjJ^niM 
vagant  ;'4  concerning  the  which  man  and  his  doctrine,  I  thought  good  gjn0dfet™"' 
thus  much  to  commit  to  history,  to  the  intent  men  may  see  that  they  pope, 
who  charge  this  doctrine  now  taught  in  the  church  with  the  note  of  A3CD.23d' 
novelty  or  newness,  how  ignorant  and  unskilful  they  be  in  the  history  1327-J 
and  order  of  times  forepast.5 

In  the  same  part  of  condemnation,  at  the  same  time,  was  also  Jo- 
hannes de  Jandunoof  Ghent,  a.d.  1330,  and  contained  also  in  the  afore- 
said '  Extravagant '  with  Marsilius  of  Padua.  Which  Johannes  wrote 
much  upon  Aristotle  and  Averroes,  which  is  yet  remaining  and  valued ; 
and  no  doubt  but  he  wrote  also  works  of  divinity,  and  that  they  were 
excellent,  but  it  is  not  unlike  that  these  works  have  been  abolished.6 

In  the  same  number  and  catalogue  cometh  also  William  Ockam, 
who  flourished  a.d.  1326,  as  is  before  mentioned,  and  who  wrote,  Michael 
likewise,  in  defence  of  Louis  the  emperor  against  the  pope  ;  and  also  cesenas 

a  o  i    i      7  general  of 

in  defence  of  Michael  Cesenas,  general  of  the  Grey-friars,  whom  the.  the  Grey' 
pope  had  excommunicated  and  cursed  for  a  heretic.   Divers  treatises7 


friars,  ex- 
commu- 


were  by  the  said  Ockam  set  forth,  as  his  Questions,  and  the  Dialogue  "0^aated 

(1)  The  next  ten  pages  are  from  Illyricus,  and  have  heen  collated  and  revised.  The  reader  will  heretic, 
find  a  list  of  these  Witnesses  in  Foxe's  Prefaces  to  his  "  Acts  and  Monuments,"  supra,  vol.  i. — Ed. 

(2)  See  Illyricus,  "  Cat.  Test."  (Ed.  1608)  cols.  1707, 1794.— Ed. 

(3)  See  the  "  Defensor  Pacis,"  Sec.  Diet.,  cap.  19,  Illyricus,  col.  1758,  and  the  Appendix. — Ed. 

(4)  Cap.  "  licet  juxta  doctrinam"  [printed  in  Martene's  Thes.  torn.  xi.  col.  704,  dated  Avignon, 
lOCal.  Nov.  12th  year  of  the  pontificate.  The  '  Defensor  Pacis '  is  in  Goldasti  de  Mon.  torn,  ii.]— Ed 

(5)  The  above  account  of  Marsilius  is  from  Illyricus,  col.  1758. — Ed. 

(6)  Illyricus,  col.  1759.— Ed. 

(7)  See  a  list  of  his  works  in  Cave's  Hist.  Litt.— Ed. 
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Edward 
III. 

A.D. 
1330 

to 
1360. 

Dialogue 
between 
the  sol- 
dier and 
the  clerk, 
of  Ock- 
am's 
making. 
Eight 
questions 
disputed. 


Gregorius 
Aiimi- 


Andreas 
de  Castro 
and  Jo- 
hannes 
Burida- 
nus. 

Eudes, 
duke  of 
Burgun- 
dy. 


Dante,  an 
Italian. 


between  a  master  and  his  scholar,  whereof  part  is  extant  and  in 
print,  part  is  extinct  and  suppressed,  as  Ascentius  reporteth,1  being 
reckoned  somewhat  too  sharp.  Some  again  he  published  under  no 
name  of  the  author,  being  of  his  doing,  as,  the  dialogue  between  the 
soldier  and  the  clerk.2  From  a  passage  which  occurs  in  the  prologue  to 
his  "  Dialogus"  it  is  to  be  conjectured,  that  many  learned  works  had 
already  appeared  against  the  pope.3  Of  this  Ockam  John  Sleidan  in 
his  history  inferreth  mention  to  his  great  commendation,  whose  words 
be  these  :  "  William  Ockam,  in  the  time  of  Louis  IV.,  emperor,  did 
flourish  about  a.d.  1326,  who,  among  other  things,  wrote  of  the 
authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  in  which  book  he  handleth  these 
eight  questions  very  copiously  : — First,  whether  the  pontiffs  office 
and  the  emperor's  may  both  at  the  same  time  be  administered  by 
the  same  man  ;  secondly,  whether  the  emperor  taketh  his  power  and 
authority  only  from  God,  or  else  of  the  pope  also  ;  thirdly,  whether 
the  pope  and  church  of  Rome  have  power  by  Christ  to  set  up  and 
place  kings  and  emperors,  and  to  commit  to  them  their  jurisdiction 
to  be  exercised ;  fourthly,  whether  the  emperor,  being  elected,  hath 
full  authority,  upon  the  said  his  election,  to  administer  his  empire  ; 
fifthly,  whether  other  kings  besides  the  emperor  and  king  of  the 
Romans,  in  that  they  are  consecrated  of  priests,  receive  of  them  any 
part  of  their  power ;  sixthly,  whether  the  said  kings  in  any  case  be 
subject  to  their  consecrators  ;  seventhly,  whether  if  the  said  kings 
should  admit  any  new  sacrifice,  or  should  take  to  themselves  the 
diadem  without  any  further  consecration,  they  should  thereby  lose 
their  kingly  right  and  title ;  eighthly,  whether  the  seven  princes- 
electors  give  as  much  right  to  the  emperor  elected,  as  legitimate 
succession  giveth  to  other  kings. — Upon  these  questions  he  disputeth 
and  argueth  with  sundry  arguments  and  reasons  on  both  sides  ;  at 
length  he  decideth  the  matter  on  the  part  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
by  occasion  thereof  entereth  into  the  mention  of  the  '  Extravagants 1  of 
pope  John  XXII.,  declaring  how  little  regard  was  had  thereunto 
by  sound  men,  as  being  heretical  and  utterly  false."  4 

Trithemius  maketh  mention  of  one  Gregorius  Ariminensis,  a  man 
famous  both  for  his  learning  and  piety;  who,  not  much  differing  from 
the  age  of  this  Ockam,  about  a.d.  1350  thought  the  same  on  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  and  free-will  as  we  donow,  and  dissented  therein  from  the 
sophists  and  papists,  counting  them  only  Pelagians  under  new  names.5 

Of  the  like  judgment,  and  in  the  same  time,  was  also  Andreas  de 
Castro,6  and  Johannes  Buridanus  upon  the  ethics  of  Aristotle  ;7  who 
both  maintained  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  as  it  is  now  in  the  church 
received,  above  two  hundred  years  since.8 

And  what  should  I  speak  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  named  Eudo, 
who  at  the  same  time  (a.d.  1350)  persuaded  the  French  king  not  to 
suffer  the  new  found  constitutions,  called  '  Extravagantes  Communes,1 
within  his  realm  ;  whose  sage  counsel  then  given  yet  remaineth 
among  the  French  king's  records,  as  witnesseth  Carolus  Molinseus.9 

Dante,  an  Italian  writer,  a  Florentine,  lived  in  the  time  of  Louis,  the 
emperor,  about  a.d.  1300,  and  took  his  part  with  Marsilius  of  Padua. 

(1)  [JodocusBadius]  Ascentius  [Regius  Professorof  Divinity  at  Paris]  in  praefatione  [ad  Dialogum] 
ejus  autoris.  [Goldasti  de  Mon.  torn.  ii.  pp.  392,  957. — Ed.]  (2)  Goldasti,  torn.  i.  p.  13.— Ed. 

(3)  Goldasti,  torn.  ii.  p.  398.— Ed.  (4)  Illyricus,  cols.  1759, 1760.— Ed. 

(5)  TUyricus,  col.  1809.— Ed.  (6)  Super  lib.  i.  Sent.  dist.  45. 

(7)  Super,  lib.  3.  Ethic.  (8)  Illyricus,  col.  1809.— Ed. 

(9)  lb.  col.  1665.    Eudo,  or  Eudes,  was  duke  of  Burgundy  a.d.  1315— 1350.— Ed. 
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Certain  of  his  writings  be  extant  abroad,  particularly  his  '  De  Mo-  Edward 
narchia ; '  wherein  he  proveth  the  pope  not  to  be  above  the  emperor, 


nor  to  have  any  right  or  jurisdiction  in  the  empire,  and  confuteth  the  A.  I). 
Donation  of  Constantine  as  a  forged  and  a  feigned  thing,  and  as 
what  could  not  stand  with  any  law  nor  right ;  for  which  he  was  taken  ]36q 
by  many  for  a  heretic  :  three  sorts  of  men,  he  also  saith,  were  enemies  — 


onation 


to  the  truth  respecting  the  imperial  supremacy;  first,  the  pope  and  ofCon- 
some  of  the  Greek  bishops,  being  jealous  of  the  right  of  the  keys  and  the  JtJj££e' 
honour  of  mother  church ;  secondly,  the  democrats,  who  hated  the  very  forged, 
term  "  most  sacred  majesty,11  and  yet  counted  themselves  sons  of  the 
church,  though  they  were  the  children  of  their  father  the  devil ;  thirdly, 
the  decretalists,  who  in  their  doting  fondness  for  the  decrees  would 
settle  every  thing  thereby,  to  the  damage  of  the  imperial  state.  He 
complaineth  somewhere,  moreover,  very  much  of  the  preaching  of 
God's  word  being  omitted  ;  and  that  instead  thereof,  the  vain  fables 
of  monks  and  friars  were  preached  and  believed  by  the  people,  and  that 
so  the  flock  of  Christ  was  fed  not  with  the  food  of  the  gospel,  but  with 
wind.    "  The  pope,"  saith  he,  "  of  a  pastor  is  made  a  wolf,  to  waste 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  with  his  clergy  careth  not  for  the  word  of 
God,  but  only  for  his  own  decrees.'"  In  canto  the  thirty-second  of  his  The  pope 
"  Purgatory"  he  declareth  the  pope  to  be  the  whore  of  Babylon  ;  and  JJeB*Jjf* 
as  to  her  ministers,  i.  e.  the  bishops,  to  some  he  applieth  two  horns,  ion. 
and  to  some  four,  to  the  patriarchs  one ;  whom  he  noteth  to  be  the 
tower  of  the  said  whore  Babylonical.1 

Hereunto  may  be  added  the  saying  out  of  the  book  of  Jornandus,2 
imprinted  with  the  aforesaid  Dante ;  that  forsomuch  as  Antichrist 
cometh  not  before  the  destruction  of  the  empire,  therefore  such  as  go  AisoAnti 
about  to  have  the  empire  extinct,  are  in  so  doing  forerunners  and  christ- 
messengers  of  Antichrist.    "  Therefore  let  the  Romans,11  saith  he,  An  admo- 
"  and  their  bishops  beware,  lest,  their  sins  and  wickedness  so  deserv-  JheRo-0 
ing,  by  the  just  judgment  of  God  the  priesthood  be  taken  from  mans- 
them.    Furthermore,  let  also  the  prelates  and  princes  of  Germany 
take  heed/'  &c.3 

And  because  our  adversaries,  who  object  unto  us  the  newness  of 
our  doctrine,  shall  see  the  cause  and  form  of  this  religion  now 


received  not  to  have  been  either  such  a  new  thins  now,  or  a  th 


m 


g 


so  strange  in  times  past,  I  will  add  to  these  above  recited  Master 
John  Tauler,  a  preacher  at  Strasburg,  in  Germany,  a.d.  1350;Tauier 
who,  contrary  to  the  pope's  proceedings,  taught  openly  against  human  ^any! 
merits,  and  against  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  preached  sincerely  of 
our  free  justification  by  grace,  referring  all  man's  trust  only  to  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  was  an  enemy  to  all  superstition.4 

With  whom  also  may  be  adjoined  Francis  Petrarch,  a  writer  of  Francis- 
the  same  age,  who  in  his  works  and  his  Italian  metre,  speaking  of  f^rSa. 
the  court  of  Rome,  calleth  it  Babylon,  and  the  whore  of  Babylon 
sitting  on  the  waters,  the  mother  of  idolatry  and  fornication,  the  Rome  the 
spouse  of  error,  the  temple  of  heresy,  the  nest  of  treachery,  growing  ™°dfcehr&0| 
rich  and  powerful  by  the  oppressing  of  others  ;  and  saith  further,  that  of  error, 
she  (meaning  the  pope's  court)  extolleth  herself  against  her  founders, 
that  is,  the  emperors  who  first  set  her  up,  and  did  so  enrich  her ;  and 

(1)  Ex  libris  Dantis  Italice.    [Illyricus,  cols.  1763,  1764,  1767.] 

(2)  "  De  translatione  imperii."    Ooldasti  de  Mon.  torn,  ii.,  p.  1462. — Eb. 

(3)  Illyricus,  ibidem. — Ed.  (4)  Ibidem. 
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Edward  seemeth  plainly  to  have  thought  that  the  pope  was  Antichrist ;  and 

 —  he  often  declared  that  no  greater  evil  could  happen  to  any  man,  than 

A'P*   to  be  made  pope.    This  Petrarch  was  about  a.d.  1350.1 

13^°       And  if  time  would  serve  us  to  seek  out  old  histories,  we  should 

I36q    find  plenty  of  faithful  witnesses,  of  old  and  ancient  time,  to  give 

 witness  with  us  against  the  pope,  besides  the  others  above  rehearsed  : 

Johannes  as  Johannes  de  Rupe-Scissa,  a.d.  1340;  who,  for  rebuking  the  spiri- 

de  Rupe  ,       „       ,    .  r  »  .  i    «  1  1    •       n*  t 

scissa  tualty  tor  their  great  enormities  and  tor  neglecting  their  ornce  and 
prfson.*0  duty,  was  cast  into  prison.  Illyricus,  a  writer  in  our  days,  testifieth 
that  he  found  and  read  in  an  old  pamphlet,  that  the  said  Johannes 
The  asserted  the  church  of  Rome  to  be  the  whore  of  Babylon,  and  the 
RometSe  P°Pe  t°  be  the  minister  of  Antichrist,  and  the  cardinals  to  be 
BaSyfonu  prophets.    Being  in  prison,  he  wrote  a  book  of  prophecies, 

bearing  the  title,  4  Vade  mecum  in  tribulatione  : '  in  which  book 
(which  also  I  have  seen)  he  prophesied  affliction  and  tribulation  to 
hang  over  the  spiritualty,  and  plainly  foreshowed,  that  God  would 
purge  the  clergy,  and  have  priests  that  would  be  poor  and  godly, 
and  that  should  faithfully  feed  the  Lord's  flock  ;  moreover,  that  the 
goods  of  the  church  should  return  again  to  the  laymen.  He  had  pro- 
phesied also  (as  he  himself  saith  in  the  same  book),  that  the  French 
king  and  his  army  should  have  an  overthrow ;  which  likewise  had  come 
to  pass  during  the  time  of  his  imprisonment.  Of  this  Johannes  de 
Rupe  writeth  Froysart  about  his  time,  and  also  Wickliff;  of  whose 
prophecies  much  more  may  be  said  at  more  leisure,  Christ  willing, 
hereafter.2 

About  the  same  year  (a.d.  1340)  in  the  city  of  Wurtzburg  lived 
one  named  Master  Conrad  Hager;  who,  as  appeareth  by  some  old  bulls 
and  registers  of  Otho,  bishop  of  the  said  city,  confessed  to  have  thought 
and  taught,  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  years  together,  the  mass  to 
The  mass  be  no  manner  of  sacrifice,  neither  that  it  profiteth  any  man  either 
fice.sacn   quick  or  dead,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished  ;  and  that  the  money 
left  by  the  dying  for  masses  was  very  robbery  and  sacrilege  of  priests, 
which  they  wickedly  did  intercept  and  take  away  from  the  poor ;  and 
he  said,  moreover,  that  if  he  had  a  stove  full  of  gold  and  silver,  he 
conrad    would  not  give  one  farthing  for  any  mass.    For  this  doctrine  this 
Jasfinto  g°°d  preacher  was  condemned  and  shut  up  in  prison  ;  what  afterwards 
prison,    became  of  him  we  do  not  find.3 

There  is  among  other  old  and  ancient  records  of  antiquity  belong- 
ing to  this  present  time  a  certain  monument  in  verses  poetically 
compiled,  but  not  without  a  certain  moral,  intituled,  4  Poenitentiarius 
Asmi,1  4  The  Ass's  Confessor,"'  bearing  the   date,   4  Completus, 
a.d.  1343."'    In  this  treatise  are  brought  forth  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and 
the  ass,  coming  to  shrift  and  doing  penance.    First,  the  wolf  con- 
fesseth  him  to  the  fox,  who  easily  doth  absolve  him  from  all  his  faults, 
The  o  e  anc^  a^so  excusetn  mm  m  tne  same-    In  like  manner  the  wolf,  hearing 
and  his    the  fox's  shrift,  showeth  to  him  the  like  favour  in  return.    After  this 
ty  confe1-"  cometh  the  ass  to  confession,  whose  fault  was  this  ;  that  he,  being 
a^atnst    nun£ry>  to0^  a  straw  out  fr°m  tne  sheaf  of  one  that  went  in  pere- 
the  laity,  grination  unto  Rome.    The  ass,  although  repenting  of  this  fact,  yet, 


(1)  Vide  epistolam  vigcsimam  Francisci  Petrarchae.    [Illyricus,  col.  1769. — Ed.] 

(2)  Illyricus,  col.  1785.    See  infra,  p.  711,  747.— Ed. 

(3)  Ex  bullis  quibusdam  Othonis  Epis.  Merbipolensis.    [Illyricus,  col.  1775. — Ed.] 
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because  he  thought  it  not  so  heinous  as  the  faults  of  the  other,  the  Edward 
more  he  hoped  for  his  absolution.     But  what  followed  ?    After  the 


///. 


silly  ass  had  uttered  his  crime  in  auricular  confession,  immediately  A.  D. 
the  discipline  of  the  law  was  executed  upon  him  with  all  severity ;  1330 
neither  was  he  judged  worthy  of  any  absolution,  but  was  apprehended  136Q 

upon  the  same,  slain,  and  devoured.  Whosoever  was  the  author  of  this  '— 

fabulous  tale,  he  had  a  mystical  understanding  in  the  same,  for  by 
the  wolf  no  doubt  was  meant  the  pope  ;  but  the  fox  represented  the 
prelates,  courtesans,1  priests,  and  the  rest  of  the  spiritualty.    Of  the 
spiritualty  the  lord  pope  is  soon  absoyled  ;  as,  contrary,  the  pope  doth 
soon  absoyle  them  in  like  manner.    By  the  ass  is  meant  the  poor 
laity,  upon  whose  back  the  strait  censure  of  the  law  is  sharply  exe- 
cuted ;  especially  when  the  German  emperors  come  under  the  pope's 
inquisition,  to  be  examined  by  his  discipline,  there  is  no  absolution  The  pope 
nor  pardon  to  be  found,  but  in  all  haste  he  must  be  deposed,  as  in  Sempe- 
these  stories  may  partly  appear  before.  And  though  the  matter  be  not  \°T™* 
the  weight  of  a  straw,  yet  what  saith  the  holy  father,  the  wolf,  if  it  asses, 
please  him  to  make  any  matter  of  it  ? — 

"  Immensum  scelus  est  injuria  quam  peregrin o 
Fecisti,  stramen  subripiendo  sibi. 
Non  advertisti  quod  plura  pericula  passus, 
Plurima  passurus,  quod  peregrinus  erat. 
Non  advertisti,  quod  ei  per  maxima  terrse 

Et  pelagi  spatia  sit  peragranda  via. 
Non  advertisti  sanctos,  nec  limina  sancta, 

Sanctorum  sanctam  sed  nec  Hierusalem. 
Es  fur,  ignoto  cum  feceris  hoc  peregrino, 
Scis  bene  fur  quali  debet  honore  mori. 
Cum  sis  confessus,  cum  sis  convictus,  habesne 

Quo  tales  noxas  occuluisse  queas  ? 
(Ule  retransivit  eadem  loca,  tarn  violentum 

Ex  inopinato  sensit  adesse  malum.)2 
De  papa  taceo,  cujus  protectio  talem 

Conduxit,  cujus  tu  vilipendis  opem. 
Totius  ecclesise  fuerit  cum  nuncius  iste, 

Pertulit  abstracto  gramine  damna  vise."  &c. 

And  thus  they,  aggravating  and  exaggerating  the  fault  to  the 
uttermost,  fly  upon  the  poor  ass  and  devour  him.  By  the  which 
apology,  the  tyrannical  and  fraudulent  practices  of  these  spiritual 
Romanists  are  lively  described.3 

Not  long  after  these  above  rehearsed  (about  a.d.  1350)  Gerard 
Ridder  wrote  also  against  the  monks  and  friars  a  book  intituled, 
'Lacrymse  Ecclesise :'  wherein  he  disputeth  against  the  aforesaid  religious 
orders,  namely,  against  the  begging  friars ;  proving  that  kind  of  life 
to  be  far  from  christian  perfection,  for  that  it  is  against  charity  to  live 
upon  others,  when  a  man  may  live  by  his  own  labours  ;  and  he 
affirm eth  them  to  be  hypocrites,  and  filthy  livers,  and  such  as  for  man's 
favour  and  for  lucre'  sake  do  mix  with  true  divinity  apocryphal  fables 
and  dreams  of  vanity.  Also  that  they,  under  pretence  of  long  prayer, 
devour  widows'  houses,  and  with  their  confessions,  sermons,  and 
burials,  do  trouble  the  church  of  Christ  manifold  ways.  And  there- 
fore persuadeth  he  the  prelates  to  bridle  and  keep  short  the  inordinate 
license  and  abuses  of  these  monastical  persons,  &c.4 

(1)  "  Curtesani,"  Expectants,  "qui  in  curia  papas  versantur."  Ducange.  See  p.  767,  line2. — Ed. 

(2)  This  couplet  describes  the  ass's  walking  backwards  and  forwards  through  agitation. — Ex. 
'  (3)  Illyricus,  col.  1789.— Ed.  (4)  lb.  col.  1785.— Ed. 
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A    NUMBER   OF   MARTYRS  BURNED. 


Edward      I  have  as  yet  made  no  mention  of  Michael  Cesenas,  general  of 

 _  the  Grey-friars,  nor  of  Petrus  de  Corbaria,  of  whom  writeth  Anto- 

A.D.  ninus  4  in  quarta  parte  Summse.1  They  were  condemned  in  the 
^30  Extravagants  of  pope  John  XXII.,  with  Bonagratia,  Ocham,  and 
1360.  ot^ers«1  Their  opinions,  as  saith  Antoninus,  were  these :  that 
Peter  the  apostle  was  no  more  the  head  of  the  church,  than  the 


cesenas,  other  apostles ;  that  Christ  left  no  vicar  behind  him  or  head  in  his 


and  Pe 
trus  de 


church ;  and  that  the  pope  hath  no  such  authority  to  correct  and 
condemn  Punisn> to  institute  or  depose  the  emperor :  Item,  That  all  priests,  of 
ed  by  what  degree  soever,  are  of  equal  authority,  power,  and  jurisdiction, 
the  pope,  institution  of  Christ ;  but  that  by  the  institution  of  the  emperor, 

the  pope  is  superior,  which  supremacy  by  the  same  emperor  also  may 
be  revoked  again  :  Item,  That  neither  the  pope,  nor  yet  the  whole 
church,  may  punish  any  man  '  punitione  coactiva,"  that  is,  by  extern 
opinion   coaction,  unless  they  receive  license  of  the  emperor.    This  aforesaid 
chiS"     Michael,  general  of  the  Grey-friars,  wrote  against  the  tyranny,  pride, 
thfpope  anc^  primacy  of  the  pope,  accusing  him  to  be  Antichrist,  and  the  church 
Michael   of  Rome  to  be  the  whore  of  Babylon,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  saints, 
am/con-  ^e  sa*^  there  were  two  churches ;  one  of  the  wicked,  flourishing, 
demned.  wherein  reigned  the  pope  ;  the  other  of  the  godly,  afflicted :  Item, 
that  the  verity  was  almost  utterly  extinct :  and  for  this  cause  he  was 
deprived  of  his  dignity,  and  condemned  of  the  pope.  Notwithstand- 
johannes  m^  ^e  st°°d  constant  in  his  opinions.    This  Michael  was  about 
decasti-  a.d.  1322,  and  left  behind  him  many  fautors  and  followers  of  his 
Fran'      doctrine,  of  whom  a  great  part  were  slain  by  the  pope  ;  some  were 
Arcatam  cono1emned,  as  William  Ockam  ;  some  were  burned,  as  Johannes  de 
bumed.  '  Castilione,  and  Franciscus  de  Arcatara.2 

Besides  these,  was  condemned  in  the  Extravagant '  Vas  election  is' 3 
Johannes  Johannes  de  Poliaco,  whose  assertions  were  these :  That  the  pope 
Poiiaco.  could  not  give  license  to  hear  confessions  to  whom  he  would,  but 
that  every  one  ought  to  confess  to  the  pastor  of  his  parish :  Item, 
that  pastors  and  bishops  had  their  authority  immediately  from  Christ 
and  his  apostles  and  disciples,  and  not  from  the  pope  :  Item,  That 
the  constitution  of  pope  Benedict  XI.  "Inter  Gund^s,'"  *  wherein  he 
granteth  larger  privileges  to  the  friars  against  the  pastors,  was  no 
declaration  of  the  law,  but  a  subversion :  and  for  this  he  was  by  the 
said  friars  and  the  pope  oppressed,  about  a.d.  1322. 

After  Simon  Mepham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  before  mentioned, 
who  lived  not  long,  succeeded  John  Stratford.  After  whom  came  John 
Offord,  who  lived  but  ten  months ;  in  whose  room  succeeded  Thomas 
Bradwardin,  and  remained  but  two  months,  a.o.  1349  ;  and  after  him 
Simon  Islip  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  pope  Clement  VI., 
who  sat  sixteen  years,  and  built  Canterbury  college  in  Oxford.  After 
which  Simon  Islip  succeeded  the  bishop  of  Ely,  named  Simon  Langham, 
who  within  two  years  was  made  cardinal.  In  whose  stead  pope  Urban  V. 
New  col-  ordained  William  Wittlesey,  bishop  of  Worcester,  to  be  archbishop 
offord    of  Canterbury,  a.d.  ]  368.   In  the  same  year,5  William  Wickham  was 
founded.  e]ected  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  founded  the  New  College  in  Oxford. 

Again,  in  the  order  of  the  popes,  next  unto  pope  Clement  VI. 
before  mentioned,  about  the  same  time  (a.d.  1352),  succeeded  pope 

(1)  See  Appendix..— Ed.  (2)  IUyricus,  col.  1793.— Ed. 

(3)  In  Extravag.  Joan.  22.  [Extrav.  Commun.  lib.  v.  tit.  3.    IUyricus,  col.  1794.] 

(4)  Extrav.  Commun.  lib.  v.  tit.  7.— Ed.     /5)  Rather  a.d.  1367 ;  see  Richardson's  Godwin.— Ed. 
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Innocent  VI. ;  in  the  first  year  of  which  pope  two  friars  Minors  or  Edward 

Franciscans  were  burned  at  Avignon,  "  pro  opinionibus,"  as  mine  1_ 

author  saith,  "  erroneis,  prout  D.  Papee  et  ejus  cardinalibus  videbatur,""  A.  D. 
that  is,  "  for  certain  opinions  (as  seemed  to  the  pope  and  his  cardinals) 
erroneous."  1    Of  the  which  two  friars  I  find  in  the  history  of  Petrus  i$qQ 

Premonstratensis  (cited  in  John  Bale's  "  Acta  Rom.  Pontificum  ")  

that  the  one  was  named  Johannes  Rochtaylada,  or  rather  (as  1  find  Francis- 
his  name  cited  by  Illyricus  in  his  "Catalog.  Testium,"  out  of  the  JJJ"ed>lt 
Chronicle  of  Henry  of  Herford)  Hayabalus ;  who  being  (as  that  Avignon, 
writer  recordeth)  a  friar  Minorite,  began  first  in  the  time  of  pope 
Clement  VI.  (a.d.  1345)  to  preach  and  affirm  openly,  that  he  was 
by  God  commanded  to  preach,  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  the  The 
whore  of  Babylon,  and  that  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  were  very  SolnJde^ 
Antichrists  ;  and  that  popes  Benedict  and  John,  his  predecessors,  Jjfjj^ t0 
were  damned  ;  with  many  other  such  like  things,  tending  much  whore  of 
against  the  pope's  tyrannical  majesty ;  and  that  the  aforesaid  Hayab-  by  Sri 
alus  being  brought  before  the  pope's  face  constantly  did  stand  in  the  jJJn3'a~ 
same,  saying,  that  he  was  commanded  by  God  in  a  vision  so  to  say, 
and  that  he  would  still  preach  the  same  if  he  might.    To  whom  it 
was  then  objected,  that  he  had  some  heretical  books,  and  so  he  was 
committed  to  prison  for  life.    In  the  time  of  his  accusation,  and  just  Rochtay- 
as  he  was  charging  the  pope  with  injustice,  it  happened  that  a  certain  anther''1 
priest,  coming  before  the  pope,  cast  the  pope's  bull  down  before  his  friar> 
feet,  saying:  "  Lo  here,  take  your  bull  unto  you,  for  it  doth  me  no  a  priest, 
good  at  all.    I  have  been  begging  and  praying  here  now  these  three  ^ct^set_ 
years  withal,  and  yet  notwithstanding,  for  all  this  your  bull,  I  cannot  pope's 
get  my  rights  restored."    The  pope  hearing  this,  and  stung  at  this  fore  the 
confirmation  of  the  friar's  charge,  commanded  the  poor  priest  to  be  fe°ept®'s 
scourged,  and  after  to  be  laid  in  prison  with  the  aforesaid  friar,  scourged, 
What  became  of  them  afterwards  the  aforesaid  writer,  Henry  of  prison, 
Herford,  maketh  no  mention  ; 2  but  I  may  probably  conjecture  that  Euroedal 
this  priest  and  this  friar  Rochtaylada  (or  rather  Hayabalus)  were  j^ff^"" 
the  two,  whom  mine  author,  Thomas  Walsingham,  writeth  to  be 
burned  at  this  time  in  Avignon,  about  the  first  beginning  of  this  pope 
Innocent  VI.3    Of  this  Rochtaylada  I  thought  good  here  to  infer 
the  testimony  and  mention  of  John  Froysard,4  written  of  him  in  his 
first  volume,  chap.  211,  in  these  words  : — 

There  was,  saith  Froysard,  in  the  city  of  Avignon,  a  friar  minor  called  John 
dela  Roche  Taillade  [Anglice,  Cutcliffe],  fullof  great  clergy,5  the  which  friar  pope 
Innocent  VI.  held  in  prison  in  the  castle  of  Baignour,  for  showing  of  many 
marvels  about  to  come  (as  he  said),  principally  on  the  prelates  and  chief  men 
of  the  church,  on  account  of  the  great  luxury  and  ambition  to  which  they  were 
addicted ;  and  he  also  foretold  many  things  as  about  to  fall  on  the  realm  of 
France,  and  of  the  more  powerful  princes  of  Christendom,  for  the  miserable  op- 
pression that  they  did  to  the  poor  common  people.  This  friar  said,  he  would 
prove  all  his  sayings  by  the  authority  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  by  the  ancient  books 
of  the  holy  prophets,  the  which  were  opened  to  him  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Ghost:  so  that  he  showed  many  things  hard  to  believe.  And  sure  enough, 
many  remarkable  things  afterwards  befel  as  he  had  said.  Nor  yet  did  he  say 
them  as  a  prophet,  but  he  showed  them  by  authority  of  ancient  Scriptures  and 
by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  gave  him  understanding  to  expound  all  the 
ancient  prophecies,  and  to  show  to  all  christian  people  the  years  and  times 
when  such  things  should  fall.    He  made  divers  books  founded  on  great  sciences 

(1)  Ex  Chron.  Wals. 

(2)  Ex  Chron.  Henrici  de  Herfordia  [cited  by  Illyricus,  col.  1720.— Ed.] 

'(3)  See  Appendix.  (4)  Ex  Johanne  Froysardo,  vol.  i.  cap.  ccxi. 

(5)  "  Praeditus  ingenio  et  emditione  summa."  Illyricus. — Ed. 
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French   and  clergy,1  whereof  one  was  made  a.d.  1 346,  wherein  were  written  such  marvels, 
Histu'y-  that  it  were  hard  to  believe  them  ;  howbeit  we  have  seen  many  of  them  come  to 
r)     pass.    And  when  he  was  interrogated  concerning  the  war  of  England  against 
1281*    France,  he  said  tna^  ftU  that  na(l  been  seen  was  nothing  to  that  should  be  seen 

 '—  after  ;  for  that  the  war  in  France  should  not  be  ended,  till  the  realm  were  utterly 

wasted  and  exiled  in  every  part.  All  which  was  afterwards  seen  so  to  befal,  for 
the  noble  realm  of  France  was  afflicted  and  prostrated  by  every  kind  of  mis- 
fortune, and  specially  in  the  term  that  the  said  friar  had  said,  which  was  in  1356, 
and  the  three  years  following.2  He  said  that  in  those  years  the  princes  and 
gentlemen  of  the  realm  should  not,  for  fear,  show  themselves  against  the  people 
of  low  estate,  assembled  of  all  countries  without  head  or  captain ;  and  they 
should  do  as  they  list  in  the  realm  of  France  :  the  which  fell  after,  as  ye  have 
heard,  how  the  companions  assembled  them  together,  and  by  reason  of  their 
robbery  and  pillage  waxed  rich,  and  became  great  captains. 

conten-       About  the  same  time3  happened  in  France  a  certain  contention 
France    between  the  French  prelates  and  the  friars  of  Paris,  testified  and 
theVpre-   recorded  by  Godfridus  de  Fontanis  ;  the  brief  effect  of  which  story 
{Jjfyjjjj  is  tms«   The  prelates  of  France  con  venting  together  in  the  city  of  Paris, 
a.d.1281.  after  long  deliberation  among  themselves,  caused  by  the  beadles  to 
Append,*,  be  called  together  all  the  masters,  bachelors,  and  students  of  every 
faculty,  with  the  chief  friars  also  of  all  the  religious  orders,  in  the  hall 
of  the  bishop  of  Paris  :  who  all  there  congregated  together  on  the 
morrow,  being  St.  Nicholas'  day  ;  where  there  were  present  four 
archbishops,  and  twenty  bishops.     First  stood  up  the  archbishop 
of  Bourges,4  who  there  made  a  sermon  concerning  charity,  taking  for 
sermon    his  theme  the  place  of  St.  Paul  (Eph.  iii.  17 — 19),  "  Ut  sciatis  quae 
thenars,  sit  longitudo,  latitudo,  altitudo,  et  profunditas  charitatis,"  &c.  and 
an°dFran--  concmded  thereupon,  first,  that  true  charity  compelled  them  to  provide 
ciscan     for  theflock  committed  to  them  ;  secondly,  that  the  vigour  of  charity 
armed  them  to  withstand  errors ;  thirdly,  he  concluded,  that  by  duty 
of  charity  they  were  bound  to  give  their  lives,  if  needs  be,  for  the 
souls  of  the  flock  committed  to  their  charge ;  fourthly,  that  by  the 
same  charity  every  man  ought  to  be  content  with  his  own,  and  not  to 
intermeddle  with  another's  office.     "  For  there,"  saith  he,  "  all 
ecclesiastical  order  is  confounded,  unless  men  contain  themselves  in 
their  own  precincts.    But  alas  !  this  charity,1'  saith  he,  "  now-a-days 
is  waxed  cold,  and  all  ecclesiastical  order  is  utterly  confounded.  For 
many  there  be,  who  now-a-days  presume  to  thrust  in  their  sickle  into 
another  man's  harvest;  so  that  now  the  church  may  be  called  a 
monster.    For  as  in  a  natural  body  it  is  deemed  a  monster,  when 
one  member  doeth  the  office  of  another ;  so  is  it  in  the  spiritual  body, 
which  is  the  church,  when  our  learned  and  wise  brethren,  to  wit  the 
friars  Major  and  Minor,  do  take  upon  them  the  office  specially  com- 
mitted to  us,  doing  unrighteously  therein,  seeing  none  ought  to  take 
upon  him  any  office,  except  he  be  called  thereunto  of  the  Lord,  as 
Aaron  was.    Whereas,  then,  we  have  oftentimes  procured  the  said 
friars,  both  by  the  king  himself  in  his  own  person,  and  also  by  other 
great  men,  to  be  requested  to  surcease  from  doing  our  office ;  and  yet 
they  have  not;  but  against  our  wills  preach  and  hear  confessions  all 
about  our  dioceses,  saying,  that  they  have  the  pope's  privileges  to 
bear  them  out  therein  : — for  this  cause  we  who  are  here  present, 
having  also  the  proxies  of  all  our  absent  brother-bishops  of  the  king- 

(1)  "  Magna  doctrina  bene  fundatos." — Ed. 

(2)  This  seems  to  be  the  prophecy  in  Browne's  Appendix  to  the  Fasciculus.   See  Appendix.— Ed. 

(3)  Ex  scripto  Godfri.  de  Fontanis.    [lllyricus,  col.  1721.  Foxe  post-dates  this  dispute  by  many 
years:  see  Appendix.— Ed.]      (4)  Simon  de  Beaulieu,  abp.  a.d.  1281—1297.  See  Appendix.— E© 
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dom  of  France,  are  come  to  complain  to  you  of  this  so  great  inso-  French 
lence  of  the  friars  :  for  that  as  we  are,  so  you  shall  be  :  for  I  believe  Hutory' 
there  is  not  a  prelate  among  us  to-day  who  was  not  taken  from  A.  D. 
this  university.1    We  have  requested,  moreover,  and  have  caused  to  1281- 
be  requested  of  the  said  friars,  that  they  would  send  their  said  privi- 
leges to  the  see  apostolic,  to  be  more  clearly  interpreted  by  the  lord 
pope  :  which  in  like  manner  they  have  refused  to  do.    Wherefore,  to 
the  intent  you  may  the  better  understand  and  see  what  right  their 
privileges  really  give  them,  we  have  resolved  that  they  shall  be  here 
openly  read  to  you." 

Then  stood  up  another  in  the  public  tribune,  and  there  read  the  constitu- 
privileges,  and  afterwards  read  also  the  constitution  of  pope  Innocent  pope'in- 
III.,  written  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Decretals,  and  beginning,  "Omnis  jocent 
utriusque  sexus,"  &c. ;  which  constitution  was  contradictory  to  the 
aforesaid  privileges,  as  he  there  showed,  declaring  how  both  the  said 
privileges  were  derogatory  to  that  constitution. 

This  done,  up  rose  the  bishop  of  Amiens,2  a  very  great  jurist,  who  By  the 
running  from  article  to  article,  there  clearly  proved  by  good  law,  that  constitu 
the  said  constitution  might  in  no  respect  be  infringed  by  the  said  pri-  Jj°tn£iar8 
vileges,  and  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  friars  to  intrude  themselves  preach  m 
in  hearing  confessions  and  in  enjoining  penances,  without  the  special  without8 
license  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  curate  of  the  parish  :  unto  f.Pecial 

i  i  i-i  iai        license  of 

whom  never  a  iriar  at  that  time  answered  a  single  word.    And  so  them  to 
the  bishop  proceeding  to  his  conclusion,  begged  the  university  to  dlu™hthe 
deign  to  assist  them  in  that  case,  for  that  they  had  all  unanimously  beloneed- 
determined  (said  he)  to  resist  such  injury  even  unto  blood. — This 
happened  on  a  Saturday,  the  sixth  day  of  December,  which  they 
dedicate  to  St.  Nicholas. 

The  next  day  (being  a  Sunday),  one  of  the  order  of  the  Minorites, 
or  Franciscans,  made  a  sermon  at  the  church  of  the  Majorites  or  Preacl>- 
ing  friars  (a  thing  which  I  believe  was  never  before  seen,  the  one  order 
to  come  and  resort  to  the  other),  and  finishing  his  subject  in  a  few  words,  Thefnar?' 
he  began  to  speak  of  the  aforesaid  matter,  and  in  reply  expounded  agSst 
in  order  every  article  as  well  as  he  could  for  the  better ;  adding,  \]^efre- 
moreover,  that  had  they  wished,  they  might  lawfully  have  gone  much 
further  in  the  use  of  their  privileges.  And  he  said  moreover,  that 
what  time  the  said  privileges  were  in  obtaining  at  Rome,  the  bishop 
of  Amiens  was  there  present  himself,  and  resisted  the  same  with  all 
his  might ;  yea  all  the  prelates  of  France  sent  and  wrote  up  to  the 
court  against  the  same,  and  yet  did  not  prevail.  For  when  the  friars 
there  explained  to  the  pope  in  what  manner  and  how  far  they  had. 
used  their  privileges,  the  pope  said  "  Placet,11  that  is,  "  I  am  satis- 
fied."" "  And  now,"  saith  he,  "  the  prelates  again  wish  and  require 
us  to  send  up  our  privileges  to  the  Roman  court,  as  if  to  solicit  them 
again ;  which  would  be  great  folly  in  us,  for  so  we  should  be  giving 
place  and  occasion  for  revoking  the  authority  which  is  so  given  us 
already.  Furthermore,  our  Master  is  just  dead,  and  the  Master  of 
the  Dominic  friars  is  not  now  present.  Wherefore,  we  dare  not 
determine  for  the  whole  order  in  such  a  weighty  cause,  without  their 
presence.  And  therefore  we  beg  you  to  hold  us  therein  excused,  and 
not  to  be  so  lightly  stirred  against  us,  for  that  we  are  not  members 
of  any  university,"  &c. 

(1)  See  Appendix.  (2)  Guilleaume  de  M3con,  hp.  a.d.  1278—1308.  See  Appendix.— Eo. 
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H  stor  nex^  C^a^'  ^emo  tne  ^ghth  of  the  same  month,  which  is  dedi- 

.  "  wy'  cated  to  the  conception  of  St.  Mary,  the  feast  was  kept  at  the  friars 
A.  D.  Minors,  when,  behold  !  one  of  the  Dominic  friars  preached  in  the 
1281,  church  of  the  Franciscan  or  Grey-friars,  a  sermon,  tending  to  the 
andTiate  same  enc^  as  tne  otner*  And  doubtless  the  Scripture  was  there 
made  fulfilled  which  saith,  "  On  that  day  Herod  and  Pilate  were  made 
cmSfying  friends  together." 

of  Christ.      Not  long  after,  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas,  all  the  uni- 
sermon*  versity  were  again  warned  to  congregate  together  on  the  morrow  (being 
the  mLs.  a  Sunday)  in  the  church  of  St.  Bernard  at  the  sermon  time.1  Which 
being  done,  a  sermon  was  made  by  a  divine  of  the  university,  who 
took  for  his  theme,  "  Prope  est  Dominus  omnibus  invocantibus  eum 
in  veritate,"  &c. ;  wherein,  with  many  words  and  authorities  he  cen- 
sured generally  those  who  would  not  be  obedient  unto  their  superiors 
Bishop  of  and  prelates,  &c.    The  sermon  being  ended,  then  rose  up  again  the 
hi'veri-    bishop  of  Amiens  (the  only  other  prelate  there  being  the  archbishop 
tate,  etc.  0f  Rfieims),  who,  going  on  with  the  same  theme,  dwelt  on  the  word 
"  veritate,'1  dividing  verity  into  three  parts,  according  to  the  verses 
often  inserted  in  the  common  gloss  of  the  Decretals : — 
"  Est  verum  vitse,  doctrinae,  justitiaeque  : 
Primum  semper  habe  ;  duo  propter  scandala  linque  :" 

showing  and  declaring  by  many  authorities,  both  in  theology,  and 
the  canons,  and  the  laws,  and  by  plain  facts,  that  the  friars  first  had 
verity     no  verity  of  life,  because  they  were  plainly  convicted  of  hypocrisy ; 
in"hreeth  neither  had  they  verity  of  doctrine,  because  they  carried  gall  in  their 
parts.      heart,  and  honey  on  their  tongue  ;  neither  verity  of  justice,  because 
they  usurped  other  men's  offices.    And  in  conclusion,  he  caused  the 
said  privileges  again  to  be  read,  with  the  said  constitution,"  Omnis 
utriusque  sexus."  And  so,  comparing  sentence  with  sentence,  he  clearly 
showed  that  the  said  constitution  in  no  part  was  made  void  or 
infringed  by  the  privileges  aforesaid.    He  added,  moreover,  that 
"  whereas  the  friars  say,"  said  he,  "  that  I  was  present  in  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  privileges,  I  grant  it  to  be  true  ;  and  when  word  came  to 
me  thrice  thereof,  I  went  to  the  pope  reclaiming  and  begging  the  said 
privileges  might  be  revoked ;  but  the  next  day  after  I  was  sent  by 
the  lord  pope  to  a  distant  part  upon  weighty  affairs,  so  that  he  did 
not  wish  then  to  make  up  the  matter.    After  that,  we  sent  also  our 
messengers  for  the  same  object  to  the  court  of  Rome,  whom  the  friars 
The  friars  assert  not  to  have  prevailed,  but  they  lie  therein  ;  for  the  said  mes- 
sengers brought  back  letters  sealed  with  the  seals  of  the  chief  of  the 
court  of  Rome  (which  letters  we  have  often  presented  to  our  lord  the 
king,  and  will  shortly  show  them  to  you  all),  in  the  which  letter  the 
lord  pope  hath  promised  us  either  wholly  to  revoke  the  said  privileges, 
or  else  more  clearly  to  explain  them  by  an  interpretation,  which  we 
trust  shortly  to  have  from  the  pope  in  a  public  bull."2 
Thefriars'     At  last,  the  said  bishop  requested  all  there  present,  of  what 
confuted8  nati°n  soever  they  were,  to  copy  out  the  aforesaid  privileges,  and  send 
in  dispu-  them  to  their  respective  countries,  that  all  men  might  see  what  was 
Paris"  a    really  conceded  to  the  friars  by  the  aforesaid  privileges.    The  matter 
AppZUix,  was  afterward  brought  into  open  disputation  by  Master  friar  Gilles, 
of  the  Augustine  order,  who  is  esteemed  altogether  the  best  person  in 

(1)  See  Appendix. 

(2)  This  bull  was  granted  by  pope  Martin  IV.,  Jan.  10th,  1282  ;  Labbe,  torn.  xi.  col.  1143.— 


proved 
with  a  lie. 
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fill  Paris  ;  who  gave  it  as  his  determination,  that  the  prelates  had  by  Edward 
far  the  best  of  the  argument.    Godfridus  saith  that  he  had  not  yet  got  IIL 
a  copy  of  this  determination,  on  account  of  the  recency  of  the  affair.  A.D. 

Concerning  this  wrangling  contention  between  the  university  and  1331 
friars  of  France  here  before  mentioned,  whereof  partly  the  original 

cause  may  be  understood,  by  that  which  hath  been  said,  to  arise  upon   — 

certain  privileges  granted  by  popes  to  the  friars,  to  intermeddle  in 
matters  of  parish  churches ;  as  to  hear  confessions,  to  preach  and 
teach,  with  power  thereunto  annexed  to  gather  for  their  labour,  to 
bury  within  their  houses,  and  to  receive  impropriations,  &c,  because 
it  were  too  long  here  to  describe  the  full  circumstances  thereof,  also 
because  the  said  contention  did  not  only  endure  a  long  time  in  France, 
but  also  came  over  into  England ;  the  whole  discourse  thereof  more 
amply  (Christ  willing)  shall  be  declared  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
book,  when  we  come  to  the  story  of  Armachanus. 

About  the  time  and  year  that  this  brawl  was  in  the  university  of  seditious 
Paris  between  the  friars  and  prelates  there,  as  hath  been  declared,  the  {JJJ'Je- 
like  contention  happened  also  in  the  university  of  Oxford  in  the  year  tween  the 

•  towns* 

above  prefixed  (a.d.  1354),  save  only  that  the  strife  among  the  men  and 
masters  of  Paris,  as  it  rose  upon  friarly  ceremonies,  so  it  went  no  0fOxford. 
further  than  brawling  words  and  matter  of  excommunication  ;  but  this 
tumult,  rising  out  of  a  drunken  cause,  proceeded  further  unto  bloody 
stripes.    The  first  origin  of  it  began  in  a  tavern,  between  a  scholar 
and  the  good  man  of  the  house ;  who,  falling  together  into  alter- 
cation, grew  to  such  height  of  words,  that  the  student  (contra  jus 
hospitii)  poured  the  wine  upon  the  head  of  the  host,  and  brake  his 
head  with  the  quart  pot.    Upon  this  occasion  given,  eftsoons  parts 
began  to  be  taken  between  the  townsmen  and  the  scholars,  insomuch 
that  a  grievous  sedition  and  conflict  followed  upon  the  same ;  wherein 
many  of  the  townsmen  were  wounded,  and  to  the  number  of  twenty 
slain  ;  and  divers  of  the  scholars  also  were  grievously  hurt.    For  the 
space  of  two  days  this  hurly-burly  continued.    On  the  second  day  pr0ces- 
certain  religious  and  devout  persons  ordained  a  solemn  procession  ^"d™ 
general,  to  pray  for  peace  ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  all  that  procession,  w(?uid 
holy  as  it  was,  would  not  bring  peace.    In  the  which  procession,  the  peace."0 
skirmish  still  waxing  hot,  one  of  the  students,  being  hardly  pursued 
by  the  townsmen,  for  succour  in  his  flight  came  running  to  the  priest 
or  friar,  who  carried  about,  as  the  manner  was,  the  pix  ;  thinking  to  find 
refuge  at  the  presence  of  the  transubstantiated  God  of  the  altar  there 
camedand  imboxed.  Notwithstanding,  the  god  beingnot  there  present, 
or  else  not  seeing  him,  or  else  peradventure  being  asleep,  the  scholar 
found  there  small  help  ;  for  the  townsmen,  in  the  heat  of  the  chase,  Transub. 
forgetting  belike  the  virtue  of  the  pope's  transubstantiation,  followed  tKwiii 
him  so  hard,  that  in  the  presence  of  the  pix  they  brake  his  head,  and  JJJ*^^ 
wounded  him  grievously.    This  done,  at  length  some  peace  or  truce  need, 
for  that  day  was  taken.    On  the  morrow,  other  townsmen  in  the 
villages  about,  joining  with  the  toAvnsmen  of  Oxford,  confederated 
together  in  great  force  and  power  to  set  upon  the  students  there,  and 
so  did,  having  a  black  flag  borne  before  them,  and  so  invaded  the 
university  men  ;  whereupon  the  scholars,  being  overmatched,  and  Conquest 
compelled  to  flee  into  their  halls  and  hostels,  were  so  pursued  by  schoTars 
their  enemies,  that  twenty  of  the  doors  of  their  halls  and  chambers  oxford 
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Edward  were  broken  open,  and  many  of  them  wounded,  and,  as  it  is  said, 


slain  and  thrown  into  the  draughts ;  their  books  with  knives  and  bills 
A.D.  cut  all  in  pieces,  and  much  of  their  goods  carried  away.  And  thus  the 
1362,  students  of  that  university,  being  conquered  by  the  townsmen  of 
The  uni-  Oxford,  and  of  the  country  about,  departed  and  left  the  university, 
of  oxford  so  that  for  a  time  the  schools  there,  and  all  school  acts,  did  utterly 
forSa°lved  cease  fr°m  a^  exercise  of  study,  except  only  Merton  college-hall, 
time.      with  a  few  others  remaining  behind. 

This  being  done  the  twelfth  day  of  February,  the  queen  at  the 
same  time  being  at  Woodstock  was  brought  to  bed,  and  purified  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  with  great  solemnity  of  justing.1  About 
which  time  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  their  diocesan,  hearing  of  this 
excessive  outrage,  sendeth  his  inhibition  to  all  parsons  and  priests, 
forbidding  them  throughout  all  Oxford,  to  celebrate  mass  or  any 
The  town  divine  service  in  the  presence  of  any  lay  person  within  the  said  town 
inte£f°rd  °f  Oxford,  interdicting  withal  the  whole  town  ;  which  interdiction 
dieted,    endured  the  ^space  of  a  whole  year  and  more. 

The  king  also  sent  thither  his  justices  to  examine  and  inquire 
into  the  matter,  before  whom  divers  of  the  laymen  and  clergy  were 
indicted,  and  four  of  the  chief  burgesses  of  the  said  town  were 
indicted,  and  by  the  king's  commandment  sent  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  were  there  imprisoned.  At  length,  through  much 
labour  of  the  nobles,  the  king  so  took  up  the  matter,  that  sending 
his  writings  unto  all  sheriffs  in  England,  he  offered  pardon  to  all  and 
singular  the  students  of  that  university,  wheresoever  dispersed,  for 
that  transgression;  whereby  the  university  in  a  short  time  was  reple- 
Assize  of  nished  again  as  before.  Moreover,  it  was  granted  to  the  vice-chan- 
ld  cellor  or  commissary,  as  they  term  him,  of  the  town  and  university 


ale  grant- 
ed to  the  0f  Oxford,  to  have  the  assize  of  bread,  ale,  wine,  and  all  other 

commis  _ 

sary  of  victuals  ;  the  mayor  of  the  said  town  being  excluded.  Also  it  was 
oxford.  grantec[  anc[  decreed,  that  the  commons  of  Oxford  should  give  to  the 
university  of  Oxford  two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  in  part  of  satis- 
faction for  their  excesses  ;  there  being  reserved,  notwithstanding,  to 
every  one  of  the  students  his  several  action  against  any  several  person 
of  the  townsmen,  &c. 

About  a.d.  1354,  the  king,  with  the  consent  of  his  council,  called 
home  again  out  of  Flanders  the  staple  of  wool,  with  all  things  there- 
unto appertaining,  and  established  the  same  in  sundry  places  within 
the  realm,  namely,  in  Westminster,  Canterbury,  Chichester,  Bristol, 
Lincoln,  and  Hull ;  which  staple,  after  a.d.  1362,  was  translated  over 
to  Calais. 

Of  Simon  I  slip,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  mentioned  a  little  before, 
page  710,  I  read  in  the  said  author  above  specified,  that  he,  by  his 
letters  patent,  directed  to  all  parsons  and  vicars  within  his  province, 
Nottoab-  straightly  charged  them  and  their  parishioners,  under  pain  of  excom- 
ftombo-  munication,  not  to  abstain  from  bodily  labour  upon  certain  saints' 
bourla  days,  which  before  were  wont  to  be  hallowed  and  consecrated  to 
upon  cer-  unthrifty  idleness.  Item,  that  to  priests  should  be  given  no  more 
tamhoiy  ^eir  yearly  stipend,  but  three  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  eight 
a  Pariia-  pence,  which  made  divers  of  them  to  rob  and  steal,  &c.  a.d.  1362. 
ment         In  the  year  following,  king  Edward  kept  his  parliament  at  London 

(1)  "  Great  solemnity  of  justing  "  (or  jousting),  a  magnificent  tournament.— Ed 
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in  the  month  of  October ;  wherein  it  was  prohibited  that  either  gold  Edward 

or  silver  should  be  worn  in  knives,  girdles,  brooches,  rings,  or  in  any  1_ 

other  ornament  belonging  to  the  body,  except  the  wearer  might  A-D. 

dispend  ten  pounds  a  year.    Item,  That  none  should  wear  either  L 

silks  or  costly  furs,  except  such  as  might  dispend  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  Also  that  merchant  adventurers  should  not  export  any 
merchandise  out  of  the  realm,  or  seek  for  wines  in  other  countries ; 
whereby  other  nations  should  be  constrained  rather  to  seek  to  us,  &c. 
But  none  of  this  did  take  any  great  effect. 

After  this  Simon  Islip,  as  is  above  recorded,  followed  Simon 
Langham,  then  William  Wittlesey ;  after  whom  next  in  place  suc- 
ceeded Simon  Sudbury. 

Much  about  the  same  time  the  nuns  of  St.  Bridget's  order  first  Nuns  of 
began ;  about  which  time  also  was  builded  Queen's  College  in  ^"t.f nd" 
Oxford,  by  queen  Philippa  of  England,  wife  to  king  Edward  III.,  order- 
about  a.  d.  1360. 

Moreover,  in  the  time  of  pope  Innocent  VI.,  friar  John  Lyle, 
bishop  of  Ely,  moved  with  certain  injuries,  as  he  thought,  done  to 
him  by  the  lady  Blanch  Wake,  made  his  complaint  to  the  pope;  who,  This  hdy 
sending  down  his  curse  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  other  prelates,  J4as"ch 
to  be  executed  upon  the  adversaries  of  the  bishop  of  Ely,  commanded  ^Hen^, 
them,  that  if  thev  did  know  any  of  the  said  adversaries  dead  and  *arl  of 
buried,  that  notwithstanding,  they  should  cause  the  same  to  be  taken  ter. 
up  :  which  also  they  performed  accordingly,  of  whom  some  had  been  Dead 
of  the  king's  council ;  wherefore  the  king  being  displeased,  and  not  " 
unworthily,  did  again  trouble  and  molest  the  said  prelates.    This  Jjjrc^d 
coining  to  the  pope's  hearing,  certain  were  directed  down  from  the  pope, 
court  of  Rome,  in  behalf  of  the  aforesaid  bishop  of  Ely  ;  who, 
meeting  with  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  the  king's  treasurer,  delivered 
unto  him,  being  armed,  letters  from  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  tenor 
whereof  was  not  known.      This  done,  they  incontinently  voided 
away,  but  certain  of  the  king's  servants  pursuing  did  overtake  them  ; 
of  whom  some  they  imprisoned,  some  they  brought  to  the  justices 
and  so  they  were  condemned  to  be  hanged.    Herein  may  appear  ^ei 
what  reverence  the  pope's  letters  in  this  king's  days,  had  in  this  realm  d 
of  England.1    This  pope  Innocent  ordained  the  feast  of  the  Holy  The  feast 
Spear,  and  of  the  Holy  Nails.  spea^and 

And  here,  to  make  an  end  of  this  Fourth  Book,  now  remaineth,  gjge 
after  our  order  and  custom  before  begun,  to  prosecute  the  race  of  Nails, 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  in  this  aforesaid  Fourth  Book  con- 
tained ;  beginning  where  before  we  left  off.2  at  Lanfranc. 


men  ex- 
commu- 


pope  s 
sen- 


A   TABLE   OF   THE   ARCHBISHOPS   OF   CANTERBURY   IN  THE 
FOURTH   BOOK  CONTAINED. 

34.  Lanfranc  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  nineteen  years. 
Polydore  Virgil,  lib.  9,  numbereth  this  Lanfranc  to  be  the  thirty-third 
archbishop  ;  but  by  the  account  of  other  authors,  namely,  by  the 
chronicle  of  the  monk  of  Dover,  he  seemeth  to  be  deceived ;  as  he 
was  in  the  twenty-eight  years  of  Dunstan,  who  indeed  did  sit  but, 
nineteen  or  twenty  at  the  most.    This  error  of  Polydore  seemeth  to 

(1)  Ex  Chro.  Walsh  g.  '2)  Page  10*. 
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eduvrd  come  by  leaving  out  either  Elsius,  who  was  the  twenty-third,  or  bv 
IIL  leaving  out  Elfric,  who  was  the  twenty-sixth,  as  in  some  authors 
A.D.   I  find. 

13 Moreover,  here  is  to  be  noted,  that  although  the  said  Elfric  were 
left  out,  yet  Lanfranc  cannot  be  the  thirty-third. 

Note  also,  that  in  the  previous  table  of  the  third  book,  after  Siri- 
cius,  yon  must  put  in  St.  Alured,  whom,  in  the  order  of  archbishops, 
I  left  out  in  the  end  of  the  third  book,  page  104. 

This  Lanfranc  was  an  Italian,  and  a  stout  champion  of  the  pope. 
After  his  stubborn  dissension  with  Thomas,  archbishop  of  York,  he 
wrote  against  Berengarius,  entitling  his  book  '  Opus  Scintillarum,1 
page  114. 

Also  the  same  Lanfranc  builded  the  new  church  at  Canterbury, 
and  plucked  down  the  old.  By  him  was  builded  the  church  of  St. 
Gregory.    At  length  he  was  expelled  by  king  William  Rufus. 

35.  Anselm,  for  twenty  years.  Of  this  Anselm,  and  the  strife 
between  him  and  the  king,  look  in  page  144. 

36.  Radulph  for  eight  years.  Under  Radulph  the  order  of  Cis- 
tercians began. 

37.  William  Curboil,  for  thirteen  years.  By  this  William  the  new 
work  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin's,  at  Dover,  was  built. 

38.  Theobald,  for  twenty-four  years.  By  this  Theobald  monks 
were  first  brought  into  the  church  of  Dover.  He  was  expelled  by 
king  Stephen.  In  his  time  the  church  of  St.  Gregory  at  Canterbury 
was  burned. 

39.  Thomas  Becket,  for  nine  years.  For  the  life  and  death  of  this 
Becket,  see  page  19  6. 1 

40.  Richard,  for  ten  years.  This  Richard  was  a  monk,  In  his 
time  Christ's  Church,  at  Canterbury,  was  burned. 

41.  Baldwin,  for  seven  years.  Between  this  Baldwin  and  the  monks 
was  great  discord.  He  suspended  the  prior  from  his  priorship,  and 
two  and  twenty  monks  from  all  service.  He  caused  the  sub-prior, 
with  all  his  adherents,  to  be  excommunicated  through  all  Kent. 

42.  Hubert,  for  fourteen  years.  In  the  time  of  this  Hubert  the 
chapel  of  Lambeth  was  plucked  down.  Also  the  church  of  Dover 
was  burned. 

43.  Stephen  Langton,  for  twenty-two  years.  This  Stephen,  with 
the  monks  of  Canterbury,  was  expelled  by  king  John. 

This  Stephen,  intending  to  give  orders  in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth, 
was  stopped  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  through  their  appeal  and 
prohibition.  Wherefore  he  required  Eustace,  bishop  of  London,  to 
minister  the  same  orders  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul. 

In  his  time  fell  great  variance  between  the  monks  of  Rochester 
and  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  for  the  election  of  their  bishop,  which 
election  the  monks  of  Canterbury  would  not  admit  before  the  Ro- 
chester monks  had  presented  the  bishop's  staff  in  the  church  of 
Canterbury;  so  that  both  the  churches  sent  their' messengers  to  the 
court  of  Rome. 

44.  Richardus  Magnus,  for  four  years.    At  the  consecration  of 


Ex  Crickeladensi:  Magnates  in  Anglia  interdixerunt,  ne  quis  Martyrem  Thomam  nominaret, 
ne  quis  ejus  miracula  praedicaret,  interminantes  minas  mortis  seu  maximarum  pcenarum  omnibus 
cor.ritentibus  eum  fuisse  Martyrem,  et  miracula  ejus  praedicanti'.ms,  &c 
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this  Richard,  contention  arose  between  the  bishop  of  Rochester  and  i>w</ 
the  bishop  of  Bath,  who  should  consecrate  him.   _ 

Item,  between  the  said  Richard  and  the  monks  of  Canterbury  fell  A.  D. 

grievous  discord,  about  certain  liberties  belonging  to  the  arch-  1300> 
bishop. 

The  said  archbishop,  for  certain  quarrels  against  the  king,  went  up 
to  Rome,  who  died  in  Tuscia. 

A^fter  this  Richard,  the  election  of  three  archbishops  was  disannulled 
at  Rome ;  namely,  of  Radulphus  de  Nova  Villa,  of  John,  prior  of 
Canterbury,  and  of  John  Blund. 

45.  Edmund  of  Abingdon  for  seven  years.  This  Edmund  was 
called  St.  Edmund,  at  whose  election  the  prior  of  Dover,  thinking  to 
be  present,  as  at  the  marriage  of  his  mother,  was  not  permitted  by 
the  monks  of  Canterbury.  For  that  injury  he  appealed  and  went  to 
Rome  to  complain,  not  against  the  elect,  but  against  the  election  ; 
where  he  obtained  of  the  pope,  for  all  the  priors  and  successors  of 
Dover,  to  have  full  interest  in  the  election  of  the  archbishops,  besides 
other  privileges  which  he  obtained ;  percase  not  without  some  good 
store  of  money.  Afterwards  the  monks  of  Canterbury  accused  him 
to  the  archbishop  as  though  he  stood  against  the  person  of  the  elect, 
and  so  obtained  of  the  archbishop,  being  angry  with  him,  to  have 
brought  him  under  the  chapter  of  Canterbury,  there  to  be  punished. 
Whereupon  the  prior,  seeing  himself  so  destitute  of  all  help  of 
lawyers,  was  constrained  in  the  aforesaid  chapter  to  cry  '  peccavi.' 
Then,  being  suspended  from  his  priorship,  he  was  at  length  sent 
home  from  Dover,  being  compelled  first  to  set  his  hand  to  a  certain 
composition  between  him  and  the  aforesaid  monks. 

The  said  Edmund,  archbishop,  having  also  some  quarrel  against 
the  king,  went  up  to  Rome,  and  died  before  his  coming  home. 

46.  Boniface,  for  twenty-five  years.  In  the  time  of  this  Boniface, 
Pope  Gregory  wickedly  granted  to  king  Henry  III.  (for  the  getting 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  belonged  not  to  him  to  give,  nor  to 
the  other  to  take)  tenths  of  goods,  temporal  and  spiritual,  for  five 
years.  Item,  All  the  first  year's  fruits  of  churches  that  should  be 
vacant  for  five  years.  Item,  Half  of  all  the  goods  of  beneficed  men, 
not  resident  on  their  benefices.  Item,  All  legacies  not  distinctly 
given.  And  yet  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  never  came  into  his  hands, 
which  belonged  to  Manfred,  son  of  Frederic  the  emperor.  Strife 
there  was  between  this  Boniface  and  the  prior  of  Canterbury,  Item. 
Between  him  and  the  bishop  of  Rochester.  Item,  Between  him  and 
the  chapter  of  Lincoln  :  all  which  was  after  agreed.1 

Strife  in  Winchester  about  choosing  the  bishop  after  the  death  ot 
Adomar  or  Ethelmar,  the  king's  brother. 

Strife  also  in  the  convocation  which  Boniface  did  hold  at  Lambeth  ; 
in  the  which  council  were  recited  the  statutes  of  Octobonus,  and  other 
new  statutes  made,  against  which  John  Hemelingford,  the  king's 
chaplain,  with  others  besides,  and  Prince  Edward  on  the  king's  be- 
half, did  appeal.2 

Under  this  Boniface,  Tunbridge  and  Hadlow  first  came  under  the 
custody  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Master  John  of  Exeter  bought  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  for 

(1)  Chron.  Doverens.  fol.  20,  p.  2.  (?)  ltvd.  fol.  21, 
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Edward  six  thousand  marks  ;   which  being  known  he  was  fain  to  pay  the 

 '. —  same  sum  again  to  the  pope,  and  so  was  sent  home. 

A-D.  Boniface  the  archbishop  being  in  the  parts  of  Savoy  (a.d.  1262), 
fell  another  altercation  between  the  prior  and  chapter  of  Can- 
terbury on  the  one  part,  and  the  prior  and  chapter  of  Dover  on  the 
other ;  which  two  houses  were  almost  never  in  quiet,  and  all  about 
certain  liberties  and  privileges ;  as,  for  making  the  sub-prior,  for 
receiving  in  of  monks,  and  for  visitations  of  the  church  of  Dover. 

A.D.  1268.  Boniface,  archbishop,  interdicted  the  city  of  London, 
because  in  the  same  city  the  archbishop  of  York  did  hold  up  his 
cross,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  being  there  present,  the  king 
holding  then  his  parliament  at  Westminster. 
This  archbishop  died  in  the  parts  of  Savoy. 

John,  prior  of  Canterbury,  was  elected  by  the  monks  against  the 
king's  mind,  but  by  the  pope  refused. 

Adam  Chilinden  was  elect,  but  he  resigned  his  election  to  the 
pope. 

47.  Robert  Kilwarby,  friar,  for  six  years.  In  the  time  of  this 
Robert  Kilwarby,  appeal  was  taken  against  the  chapter  of  Canter- 
bury by  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Worcester,  and  Exeter;  foi 
which  cause  the  said  bishops  went  up  to  Rome  to  prosecute  the 
appeal.  The  matter  was,  because  they  did  not  their  obedience  to 
the  monks  of  Canterbury,  the  see  being  empty. 

Walter  GifFard,  archbishop  of  York,  going  toward  the  general 
council,  bore  up  his  cross  through  the  middle  of  Kent,  in  the  time 
of  this  Robert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  1272. 

By  pope  Gregory  X.  in  the  general  council  at  Lyons,  all  the 
orders  of  friars  were  put  down,  four  orders  only  excepted,  that  is, 
Dominies,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and  Augustines. 

This  Robert  Kilwarby,  by  the  commandment  of  pope  Nicholas, 
was  made  cardinal  of  Rome  and  bishop  of  Porto. 
An  an-       Here  is  to  be  noted  an  untruth  in  Polydore  Virgil,  who  saith,  that 
Poiydore  he  was  made  cardinal  by  pope  Gregory,  which  could  not  be. 
Virgil.        Robert  Burnel,  bishop  of  Bath,  was  elected,  but  by  the  pope 
refused ;  for  whom  John  Peckham,  a  Grey-friar,  was  placed  in  by 
pope  Nicholas. 

48.  John  Peckham,  for  thirteen  years.  In  the  first  year  of  this 
friar  Peckham,  W.  Wikewane,  archbishop  of  York,  coming  from 
his  consecration  at  Rome  to  Dover,  bore  up  his  cross  through 
the  midst  of  Kent,  whereat  was  no  little  ado. 

Robert  Gernemine,1  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  went  to  law  at 
Rome  for  the  liberties  and  possessions  of  his  archdeaconship  two 
years,  and  there  died. 

In  this  time  also  another  wrangling  occurred  between  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  and  the  monks  of  Dover,  in  the  time  of  this  John 
Peckham,  for  admitting  certain  novices  of  Dover  into  orders.2 

This  Peckham,  holding  a  council  at  Lambeth,  ordained  divers 
statutes,  and  caused  the  ordinances  of  the  council  of  Lyons,  and  of 
Boniface  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  predecessor,  to  be 
observed. 

Great  grief  and  hatred  existed  between  this  Peckham,  and  Thomas 

(1)  ««  Gernemine,"  i.  c.  of  Yarmouth.— Ed.  (2)  Ex  Chr.  Monach.  Dover,  fol.  42. 
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bishop  of  Hereford,  who,  being  excommunicated  by  Peckham,  ap-  Edward 
pealed  to  Rome,  and  went  to  the  pope.   L. 

The  prior  and  covent  of  Canterbury  made  their  appeal  against  this  A.i). 
archbishop  Peckham,  that  he  should  not  consecrate  Walter  le  Scha- 
mele,  the  newly  elect  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  any  other  place,  except 
only  in  the  church  of  Canterbury,  but  by  their  leave  and  license  first 
obtained.  Notwithstanding,  the  archbishop,  nothing  regarding  their 
appeal,  proceeded  in  the  consecration  of  the  said  bishop  near  to  the 
town  of  Reading,  whereupon  the  prior  and  covent  ceased  not  to 
prosecute  their  appeal  against  the  archbishop. 

Between  Richard  Ferrings,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  of  the  one 
part,  and  the  barons  of  Dover  of  the  other  part,  the  same  year  fell 
out  another  like  wrangling,  for  that  the  archdeacon  claimed  to  visit 
the  church  of  Dover :  contrary  the  barons  affirmed,  that  none  had, 
nor  should  have,  to  do  thereto,  or  order  or  dispose  in  spiritual  matters, 
but  only  the  archbishop,  and  the  prior  and  covent  of  St.  Martin.1 

After  the  death  of  William  Wicwane,  archbishop  of  York,  John 
de  Roma  succeeded ;  and  coming  from  his  consecration  at  Rome  to 
Dover,  bare  his  cross  through  the  middle  of  Kent,  contrary  to  the 
inhibition  of  John  Peckham. 

49.  Robert  Winchelsey  was  archbishop  for  nineteen  years.  This 
Robert,  who  was  archbishop  in  the  latter  time  of  king  Edward  L,  for 
certain  displeasure  the  king  had  conceived  against  him,  departed  the 
realm,  and  in  his  banishment  remained  two  or  three  years ;  and, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  II.,  he  was  restored 
again,  (a.d.  1309  .)2  Thus  few  archbishops  of  Canterbury  we  find, 
with  whom  kings  have  not  had  some  quarrel  or  other.  "  The  cause 
between  the  king  and  him,"  saith  mine  author,  "  was  this;  That  the 
king  accused  him  to  pope  Clement  of  disturbing  his  realm,  and  of 
taking  part  with  rebels,1"1  &c* 

This  Robert  also  excommunicated  Walter,  bishop  of  Coventry,  for 
holding  with  the  king  and  Peter  Gaveston  against  the  ordinances  of 
the  barons ;  wherefore  the  said  bishop  appealed  to  the  pope,  against 
whom  the  archbishop  sent  Adam  Mirimouth.  This 

In  the  time  of  this  Robert,  archbishop,  the  order  of  Templars  was  ^™ 
abolished  by  pope  Clement  V.  in  the  council  of  Vienne,  with  this  mouth 

.  .  ■  Wcis  corn 

sentence  definitive:  "  Quanquam  de  jure  non  possumus,  tamen  ad  piierof 
plenitudinem  potestatis  dictum  ordinem  reprobamus."  SVSg' 

50.  Walter  Reynald  for  fifteen  years.  After  the  decease  0fEdward 
Robert  Winchelsey,  who  departed  a.d.  1313,  Thomas  Cobham,  a 
learned  man,  was  elected  by  full  consent  of  the  monks,  who  came  to 
Avignon  to  have  his  election  confirmed ;  but  the  pope  reserving  the 
vacant  seat  in  his  own  hands,  put  in  Walter  Reynald,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  chancellor  of  England,  who  governed  the  see  fifteen 
years. 

The  chronicler  of  St.  Alban's  recordeth  also,  how  in  the  days  of 
this  archbishop  (a.d.  1319),  certain  lepers  conspiring  with  the  Turks 
and  Jews  went  about  to  impotionate,  and  infect  all  Christendom,  by 
envenoming  their  fountains,  lakes,  pits,  barrels,  and  such  other  places  ; 
of  the  which  crime  divers  of  them  being  convicted,  were  worthily 
burned  in  France.    About  the  same  year,  the  said  author  maketh 

(1)  Ex  eod.  Chron.  fol.  46.  (2)  Ex  Chron.  Rich.  2.  (3)  Ex  Chron.  St.  Albanl. 
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Bayard  also  relation,  how,  in  the  realm  of  England,  much  murrain  prevailed 

 _  among  the  beasts  ;  insomuch  that  the  dogs,  feeding  upon  their  flesh 

A.  D.   (infected  belike  by  the  waters  and  fountains),  fell  down  dead  incon- 
1360,   tinentlv  ;  neither  durst  men,  for  that  cause,  almost  taste  of  any  beef. 
(a.d.  1318,  1319.)1 

This  Walter,  archbishop,  taking  part  with  the  queen  Isabel  against 
king  Edward  her  husband,  died  the  same  vear  in  which  he  was  de- 
posed,   (a.d.  1327.)2 

After  Walter  the  archbishop,  as  affirmeth  the  chronicle  of  St. 
Alban,  succeeded  Simon  Mepham  ;  of  whom  I  marvel  that  Polydore 
maketh  no  word  nor  mention ;  belike  he  sat  not  long :  after  him 
followed, 

51.  John  Stratford,  for  twenty-nine  years.  In  the  story  of  Adam 
Merimouth,  it  is  recorded  that  this  John  Stratford,  intending  to  visit 
the  diocese  of  Norfolk,  was  not  received  by  the  bishop,  the  chapter 
and  clergy  there  alleging  that  he  observed  not  the  ordinary  canon 
therein.  To  whom  the  archbishop  said  again,  he  had  the  pope's 
letters,  and  showed  the  same.  But  the  other  answered,  that  those 
letters  were  falsely  obtained,  and  tended  to  the  suppression  of  the 
clergy,  and  therefore  they  would  not  obey :  wherefore  the  archbishop 
excommunicated  the  bishop,  suspended  the  prior,  and  interdicted  the 
covent.    (a.d.  1343.) 

52.  John  Offord,  ten  months.  Master  John  Offord,  chancellor  of 
England,  was  elected  and  confirmed  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but 
not  consecrated,  and  sat  but  ten  months,  dying  a.d.  1349,  the  time 
of  the  pestilence  in  England. 

53.  Thomas  Braidwarden,  archbishop  for  one  year.  This  Thomas 
Braidwarden  following  after  John  Stratford,  sat  not  long,  but  died 

The  first  within  ten  months,  of  the  plague,  as  they  say.  This  was  called  the 
plague  first  great  plague  in  England,  raging  so  sore  in  all  quarters,  that  it 
England.  was  thought  scarcely  the  tenth  part  of  men  to  be  left  alive. 

54.  Simon  Islip,  for  seventeen  years.  In  the  time  of  Simon  Islip, 
who  followed  after  Braidwarden,  king  Edward  (a.d.  1362)  is  re- 
ported, after  the  blind  superstition  of  those  days,  to  offer  in  the 

The  vest-  church  of  Westminster  the  vestments  wherein  St.  Peter  did  celebrate 
"herein  mass ;  which  belike  were  well  kept  from  moths,  to  last  so  long.3 
saidPeter  ^he  same  Simon  Islip,  among  other  constitutions,  ordained  through 
ma^or  all  churches  and  chapels,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  that  no 
papists  man  should  abstain  from  bodily  labours  upon  certain  saints1  days,  as 
d<)  Ue-  is  before  mentioned;  which  fact  of  his  is  not  a  little  noted  in  our 
monkish  histories. 

This  Simon  built  Canterbury  College  in  Oxford.4 

THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THIS  FOURTH  BOOK. 

Ami-  Forasmuch  as  Satan,  being  chained  up  all  this  while  for  the  space 
Ms  pride,  of  a  thousand  years,  beginneth  about  this  time  to  be  loosed  and  to 
The  loos-  come  abroad,  according  to  the  forewarning  of  St.  John's  Revelation  : 
5 Satan,  therefore,  to  conclude  the  Fourth  Book,  wherein  sufficiently  hath  been 
described  the  excessive  pride  and  pomp  of  Antichrist,  flourishing  ic 

(1)  Ex  Chro.  Alban.  (2)  Ex  Chro.  Alban.  (3',  Ex  Chio.  Alban. 

(4)  See  the  Table  of  Archbishops  in  the  opposite  page  —  En. 
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his  ruft  and  security,  from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  hither- 
to: now  (Christ  willing  and  assisting  us  thereunto)  we  mind  in  these 
latter  books  hereafter  following,  in"  order  of  history  to  express  the 
latter  persecutions  and  horrible  troubles  of  the  church,  raised  up  by 
Satan  in  his  minister  Antichrist ;  with  the  resistance  again  of  Christ's 
church  against  him.  And  so  to  prosecute,  by  the  merciful  grace  of 
Christ,  the  proceeding  and  course  of  times,  till  we  come  at  length  to 
the  fall  and  ruin  of  the  said  Antichrist ;  to  the  intent  that  if  any  be 
in  such  error  as  to  think  that  Antichrist  is  yet  to  come,  he  may  con- 
sider and  ponder  well  the  tragical  rages,  the  miserable  and  most  sor- 
rowful persecutions,  murders,  and  vexations,  of  these  latter  three 
hundred  years  now  following ;  and  then,  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  be 
yut  out  of  all  doubt,  and  know  that  not  only  Antichrist  is  already 
come,  but  also  know  where  he  sitteth,  and  how  he  is  now  falling 
apace  (the  Lord  Christ  be  thanked  for  ever  !)  to  his  decay  and 
confusion. 
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The  following  Table  is  a  continuation  of  that  given  at  p.  104,  note  (1) ;  it  contains  the  dates  of  the 
election  or  consecration,  and  death,  of  each  archbishop,  taken  from  Richardson's  edition  of  "God- 
win De  Praesulibus,  &c."  It  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  list  given  by  Sir  Harris  Nicholas  in 
his  "  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage,"  and  it  will  serve  to  correct  several  errors  inFoxe's  text,  derived  from 
the  chronicles  which  he  consulted. 

CONSECRATED  DIED 

34  Stephen  Lanfra-nc   Aug.  29th,  a.d.  1070  .  Jan.  4th,  a. d.  1089 

35  Anselm   Dec.  4th,     a. p.  1093  .  April  21st,  ad.  1109 

36  Radulph  (elected  April  26th)   June  14th,  a.d.  1114  .  Oct.  20th,  a.d.  1122 

37  William  Corbyl  (elected  Feb.  2d)   Marchl9th,  a.d.  1123  .  Nov.  30th,  a  d.  1136 

38  Theobald  (elected  in  December)   a.d.  1138  .  April  18th,  a.d.  1161 

39  Thomas  Becket   May  27th,    a.d.  1162  .  Dec.  28th,  A  d.  1170 

40  Richard  (elected  a  d.  1171)   a.d.  1174  .  Feb.  16th,  a.d.  1183 

41  Baldwin   May,  a.d.  1185  .  a.d.  1190 

42  Walter  Hubert  (elected  May  30th)    .   .        .    .  a.d.  1 193  .  July  13th,  a.d.  1205 

43  Stephen  Langton   .  June  17th,  a.d.  1207  .  July  9th,  a.d.  1228 

44  Richard  Wethershed   June  10th,  a.d.  1229  .  Aug.  3d,  a.d.  1231 

45  Edmund  of  Abingdon   -.  April  2d,     a.d.  1234  .  Nov.  16th,  a.d.  12-12 

46  Boniface  of  Savoy  (elected  a.d.  1241)    ....  Jan.  15th,   a.d.  1245  .  July  18th,  a.d.  1270 

47  Robert  Kilwardby   Feb.  26th,   a.d.  1273  .  Sep  13th,  a.d.  1277 

48  John  Peckham   March  6th,  a.d.  1278  .  Dec.  8th,  a.d.  1292 

49  Robert  Winchelsey  (elected  Feb.  13th,  a.d.  1293)  Sept.  12th,  a.d.  1294  .  May  11th,  a.d.  1313 

50  Walter  Reynolds  (transl.  from  Winton,  Oct.  1st)  a.d.  1313  .  Nov.  16th,  a.d.  1327 

51  John  Stratford  (transl.  from  Winton,  Dec.  1st)  .  a.d.  1333  .  Aug.  23d,  a.d.  1348 

52  John  Ofjord  (nominated  by  a  bull,  Sept.  24th)    .  a.d.  1348  .  May  20th,  a.d.  1349 

53  Thomas  Braidwarden  (nom.  by  a  bull,  June  19th)  a.d.  1349  .  Aug  26th,  a.d.  1349 

54  Simon  Islip  (nominated  by  a  hull,  Oct.  7th)  .    .  Dec.  20th,  a.d.  1349  .  April  26th,  a.d.  1366 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Godwin  inserts  after  Nos.  41,  50, 

Reginald  Fitz  Joceline  (translated  from  Wells)  .    .  a.d.  1191  .  Dec.  25th,   a.d.  1191 

Simon  Mepham  (elected  Dec.  11th)   a.d.  1327  .  Oct.  12th,   a.d.  1333 

No.  52.  John  Offord  or  Ufford,  having  never  been  consecrated,  is  not  included  by  Godwin  iii 
the  list.— Ed. 
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BOOK  V, 


CONTAINING 

THE  LAST  THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS  FROM  THE  LOOSING  OUT 

OF  SATAN.1 


Edumd      Thus  having  discoursed  in  these  former  books  of  the  order  and 
'    course  of  years,  from  the  first  tying  up  of  Satan  unto  the  year  of  our 
A.  D.  Lord  1360,  I  have  a  little  overpassed  the  stint  of  time  in  the  Scripture 
136Q-  appointed  for  the  loosing  out  of  him  again.    For  so  it  is  written  by 
St.  John  [Apoc.  xx.],  that  "  after  a  thousand  years,  Satan,  the  old 
dragon,  shall  be  let  loose  again  for  a  season,"  &c. 
The  years     For  the  better  explanation  of  the  which  mystery,  let  us  first  con- 
of  fooXng  S^er  tne  context  of  the  Scripture ;  afterwards  let  us  examine,  by 
Satan  ex  history  anc^  tne  course  of  times,  the  meaning  of  the  same.   And  first, 
amined.   to  recite  the  words  of  the  Apocalypse ;  the  text  of  the  prophecy  is 
Apoc.  xx.  this  : — "And  I  saw  an  angel  descending  from  heaven,  having  a  key 
of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  a  great  chain  in  his  hand.  And  he  took  the 
dragon,  the  old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil  and  Satan,  and  bound  him 
for  a  thousand  years,  and  put  him  in  the  bottomless  dungeon  and 
shut  him  up,  and  signed  him  with  his  seal,  that  he  should  no  more 
seduce  the  Gentiles,  till  a  thousand  years  were  expired.    And  after 
that  he  must  be  loosed  again  for  a  little  space  of  time.    And  I  saw 
seats,  and  they  sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  was  given  unto  them  ; 
and  the  souls  I  saw  of  them  which  were  beheaded  for  the  testimony 
of  Jesus."    By  these  words  of  the  Revelation,  here  recited,  three 
special  times  are  to  be  noted. 

First,  The  being  abroad  of  Satan  to  deceive  the  world. 
Secondly,  The  binding  up  of  him. 

Thirdly,  The  loosing  out  of  him  again,  after  a  thousand  years 
consummate,  for  a  time. 
The  place     Concerning  the  interpretation  of  which  times,  I  see  the  common 
Apocfxx.  opinion  of  many  to  be  deceived  by  ignorance  of  histories,  and  the 
eTfoTthe  sta^e  °^  things  d°ne  m  the  church ;  they  supposing  that  the  chaining 
loosing    up  of  Satan  for  a  thousand  years,  spoken  of  in  the  Revelation,  was 
Satan,     meant  from  the  birth  of  Christ  our  Lord.    Wherein  I  grant  that 
spiritually  the  strength  and  dominion  of  Satan,  in  accusing  and  con- 
demning us  for  sin,  was  cast  down  at  the  passion  and  by  the  passion 
of  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  locked  up,  not  only  for  a  thousand  years. 


(1)  Edition  1563,  p.  74  Ed.  1570,  p.  493.  Ed.  1576,  p.  401.  Ed.  1583,  p.  397.  Ed.  1596,  p.  36\ 
Ed.  1684,  vol.  i.  p.  452.— Ed. 
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but  for  ever  and  ever.    Albeit,  as  touching-  the  malicious  hatred  and  Edward 


111. 


fury  of  that  serpent  against  the  outward  bodies  of  Christ's  poor  saints 
(which  is  the  heel  of  Christ),  to  afflict  and  torment  the  church"  out-  A.  In- 
wardly ;  that  I  judge  to  be  meant  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  not  *360, 
to  be  restrained  till  the  ceasing  of  those  terrible  persecutions  of  the 
primitive  church,  at  the  time  when  it  pleased  God  to  pity  the  sorrow-  what  the 
ful  affliction  of  his  poor  flock,  being  so  long  under  persecution,  the  saSS*  ° 
space  of  three  hundred  years,  and  so  to  assuage  their  griefs  and  tor-  in 
ments*  which  is  meant  by  the  binding  up  of  Satan,  worker  of  all  scripture, 
those  mischiefs :  understanding  thereby,  that  forasmuch  as  the  devil, 
the  prince  of  this  world,  had  now,  by  the  death  of  Christ  the  Son  of 
God,  lost  all  his  power  and  interest  against  the  soul  of  man,  he  should 
turn  his  furious' rage  and  malice,  which  he  had  to  Christ,  against  the 
people  of  Christ,  which  is  meant  by  the  heel  of  the  seed  [Gen.  iii.], 
in  tormenting  their  outward  bodies  ;  which  yet  should  not  be  for  ever, 
but  for  a  determinate  time,  when  it  should  please  the  Lord  to  bridle 
the  malice,  and  snaffle  the  power,  of  the  old  serpent,  and  give  rest 
unto  his  church  for  the  term  of  a  thousand  years ;  which  time  being 
expired,  the  said  serpent  should  be  suffered  loose  again  for  a  certain 
or  a  small  time.    [Apoc.  xx.j 

And  thus  to  expound  this  prophetical  place  of  Scripture,  I  am  led  Three 
by  three  reasons:  reasons- 

The  first  is,  for  that  the  binding  up  of  Satan,  and  closing  him  in  The  first 
the  bottomless  pit  by  the  angel,  importeth  as  much  as  that  he  was  at reason- 
liberty,  raging  and  doing  mischief  before.  And,  certes,  those  so  ter- 
rible and  so  horrible  persecutions  of  the  primitive  time  universally 
through  the  whole  world,  during  the  space  of  three  hundred  years  of 
the  church,  do  declare  no  less.  Wherein  it  is  to  be  thought  and 
supposed  that  Satan,  all  that  time,  was  not  fastened  and  closed  up. 

The  second  reason  moving  me  to  think  that  the  closing  up  of  Satan  The 
was  after  the  ten  persecutions  of  the  primitive  church,  is  taken  out  of  reason, 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  where  we  read,  that  after  the 
woman,  meaning  the  church,  had  travailed  forth  her  man-child,  the 
old  dragon,  the  devil,  the  same  time  being  cast  down  from  heaven, 
drawing  the  third  part  of  the  stars  with  him,  stood  before  the  woman 
with  great  anger,  and  persecuted  her  (that  is,  the  church  of  God) 
with  a  whole  flood  of  water  (that  is,  with  abundance  of  all  kinds  of 
torments),  and  from  thence  went,  moreover,  to  fight  against  the 
residue  of  her  seed,  and  stood  upon  the  sands  of  the  sea;  whereby 
it  appeareth  that  he  was  not  as  yet  locked  up. 

The  third  reason  I  collect  out  of  the  Apocalypse,  chapter  xiii.,  The  third 
where  it  is  written  of  the  beast,  signifying  the  imperial  monarchy  of  ApSm. 
Rome,  that  he  had  power  to  make  war  forty  and  two  months ;  by 
which  months  is  meant,  no  doubt,  the  time  that  the  dragon  and  the 
persecuting  emperors  should  have  in  afflicting  the  saints  of  the  primi- 
tive church.    The  computation  of  which  forty- two  months  (counting  Forty-two 
every  month  for  a  Sabbath  of  years ;  that  is,  for  seven  years,  after  the  £°t£eS 
order  of  Scripture),  riseth  to  the  sum  (counting  from  the  passion  of  eS°'xiii' 
the  Lord  Christ)  of  three  hundred  years,  lacking  six  ;  at  which  time  mined 
Maxentius,  the  last  persecutor  in  Rome,  fighting  against  Constantine. 
was  drowned  with  his  soldiers,  like  as  Pharaoh,  persecuting  the  children 
of  Israel,  was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.    Unto  the  which  forty-two 
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Edward  months,  or  Sabbaths  of  years,  if  ye  add  the  other  six  years  wherein 
.  Licinius  persecuted  in  the  East,  ye  shall  find  just  three  hundred 

A-   •   years,  as  is  specified  before  in  the  first  book  (vol.  i.  page  £91). 

]360.  After  the  which  forty  and  two  months  were  expired,  manifest  it  is 
What  that  the  fury  of  Satan,  that  is,  his  violent  malice  and  power  over  the 
time  sa-  samts  of  Christ,  was  diminished  and  restrained  universally  throughout 

tan  was  '  jo 

tied  up.   the  whole  world. 

Thus  then,  the  matter  standing  evident  that  Satan,  after  three 
hundred  years,  counting  from  the  passion  of  Christ,  began  to  be 
chained  up,  at  which  time  the  persecution  of  the  primitive  church 
began  to  cease,  now  let  us  see  how  long  this  binding  up  of  Satan 
should  continue,  which  was  promised  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation 
to  be  a  thousand  years  ;  which  thousand  years,  if  ye  add  to  the  forty- 
Abut     two  months  of  years,  that  is,  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  years, 
andyear6  ^ney  ma^e  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  years  after  the 
Satan  was  passion  of  the  Lord.    To  these,  moreover,  add  the  thirty  years  of 
by  the     the  age  of  Christ,  and  it  cometh  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1324,  which 
the  Apo-  was        year  °f  ^ne  letting  out  of  Satan,  according  to  the  prophecy 
caiypse.   m  the  Apocalypse. 

A  TABLE  CONTAINING  THE  TIME  OF  THE  PERSECUTION  BOTH 
OF  THE  PRIMITIVE,  AND  OF  THE  LATTER  CHURCH,  WITH 
THE  COUNT  OF  YEARS  FROM  THE  FIRST  BINDING  UP  OF 
SATAN,  TO  HIS  LOOSING  AGAIN,  AFTER  THE  MIND  OF  THE 
APOCALYPSE, 


See 
Append* 


The  first  persecution  of  the  primitive  church,  beginning  at  the 
thirtieth  year  of  Christ,  was  prophesied  to  continue  forty-two  months; 
that  is,  till  a.  d.  294. 
Ceasing       The  ceasing  of  the  last  persecution  of  the  primitive  church  by  the 
i°astheer    death  °f  Licinius,  the  last  persecutor,  began  in  the  three  hundred 
secution."  and  twenty-fourth  year  from  the  nativity  of  Christ ;  which  was  from 

the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  years. 
Binding      The  binding  up  of  Satan  after  peace  given  to  the  church,  counting 
Satan.     ^rom  ^ne  thirty  years  of  Christ,  began  a.d.  294,  and  lasted  a  thou- 
sand years,  that  is,  counting  from  the  thirtieth  year  of  Christ,  to  the 
year  1294. 

About  which  year,  pope  Boniface  VIII.  was  pope,  and  made  the 
sixth  book  of  the  Decretals,  confirmed  the  orders  of  friars,  and  pri- 
vileged them  wdth  great  freedoms  ;  as  appeareth  by  his  constitution, 
'  Super  Cathedram.'    a.d.  1294. 
Tin  e  of      Unto  the  which  count  of  years  doth  not  much  disagree  that  which 
him!"8    1  found  in  a  certain  old  chronicle  prophesied  and  written  in  the  latter 
end  of  a  book ;  which  book  was  written,  as  it  seemeth,  by  a  monk  of 
Dover,  and  remain  eth  yet  in  the  custody  of  William  Cary,  a  citizen 
The  time  of  London  ;  alleging  the  prophecy  of  one  Hayncard,  a  Grey-friar, 
christ*"  grounded  upon  the  authority  of  Joachim  the  abbot,  prophesying 
ex.a       that  Antichrist  should  be  born  the  year  from  the  nativity  of  Christ 
1260  ;  which  is,  counting  after  the  Lord's  passion,  the  very  same 
year  and  time  when  the  orders  of  friars,  both  Dominies  and  Fran- 
ciscans, began  first  to  be  set  up  by  pope  Honorius  III.  and  by  poo-' 
Gregorius  IX.,  which  was  the  year  of  our  Lord,  counting  from  his 
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passion,  a.d.  1226;  and  counting  from  the  nativity  of  our  Lord,  Edward 

was  the  year  1260.     Whereof  these  verses,  prophesying  the  coming  

of  Antichrist,  in  the  author  were  written  : —  A. 

1360. 

"  Cum  fuerint  anni  completi  mille  ducenti 
Et  decies  seni  post  partiim  virginis  alinse, 
Tunc  Anticliristus  nascetur  daemone  plenus." 

And  these  verses  were  written,  as  appeareth  by  the  said  author, 
a.d.  1285. 

These  things  thus  premised  for  the  loosing  out  of  Satan,  according 
to  the  prophecy  of  the  Apocalypse,  now  let  us  enter  (Christ  willing) 
upon  the  declaration  of  these  latter  times  which  followed  after  the 
letting  out  of  Satan  into  the  world  ;  describing  the  wondrous  per- 
turbations and  cruel  tyranny  stirred  up  by  him  against  Christ's 
church,  and  also  the  valiant  resistance  of  the  church  of  Christ  against 
him  and  Antichrist,  as  in  these  our  boohs  here  under  following  may 
appear,  the  argument  of  which  consisteth  in  two  parts  :   first,  to  Argu- 
treat  of  the  raging  fury  of  Satan  now  loosed,  and  of  Antichrist,  XTbooL 
against  the  saints  of  Christ  fighting  and  travailing  for  the  mainte-  after  fi- 
nance of  truth,  and  the  reformation  of  the  church.    Secondly,  to  lowing' 
declare  the  decay  and  ruin  of  the  said  Antichrist,  through  the  power 
of  the  word  of  God ;  being  at  length,  either  in  a  great  part  of  the 
world  overthrown,  or,  at  least,  universally  in  the  whole  world 
detected. 

Thus  then  to  begin  with  the  year  of  our  Lord  1360,  wherein  I  a.d.i3go 
have  a  little,  as  is  aforesaid,  transgressed  the  stint  of  the  first  loosing  a  brief 
out  of  Satan :  we  are  come  now  to  the  time  wherein  the  Lord,  after  StaSSi 
long  darkness,  beginneth  some  reformation  of  his  church,  by  the  11^lnned 
diligent  industry  of  sundry  his  faithful  and  learned  servants,  of  whom  which 
divers  already  we  have  fore-touched  in  the  former  book  ;  as  Gnliel.  Se  pro-°d 
de  Sancto  Amore,  Marsilius  Patavinus,  Ockam,  Robertus  Gallus,  c0efe^ss 
Robertus  Grosthead,  Petrus  de  Cugneriis,  Johannes  Rupescissanus,  pope. 
Conradus  Hager,  Johannes  de  Poliaco,  Cesenas,  with  others,  who 
withstood  the  corrupt  errors  and  intolerable  enormities  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  besides  those  who  about  these  times  were  put  to  death  by 
the  said  bishop  of  Rome,  as  Castilio  and  Franciscus  de  Arcatara  in 
the  book  before  recorded;  also  the  two  Franciscans,  martyrs,  who 
were  burned  at  Avignon,  mentioned  p.  710. 

Now  to  these  (the  Lord  willing)  we  will  add  such  other  holy 
martyrs  and  confessors,  who  following  after  in  the  course  of  years 
with  like  zeal  and  strength  of  God's  word,  and  also  with  like  danger 
of  their  lives,  gave  the  like  resistance  against  the  enemy  of  Christ's 
religion,  and  suffered  at  his  hands  the  like  persecutions.     First,  The  au- 
beginning  with  that  godly  man,  whosoever  he  was,  the  author  of  the  Sou°h-he 
book  (his  name  I  have  not)  entitled  '  The  Prayer  and  Complaint  of  g£n'B 
the  Ploughman     written,  as  it  appeareth,  about  this  present  time,  not 

This  book,  as  it  was  faithfully  set  forth  by  William  Tindal,  so  1  known' 
have  as  truly  distributed  the  same  abroad  to  the  reader's  hands  ; 
neither  changing  any  thing  of  the  matter,  nor  altering  many  words  of 
the  phrase  thereof.  Although  the  oldness  and  age  of  his  speech  and 
terms  be  almost  grown  now  out  of  use,  yet  I  thought  it  best,  both 
for  the  utility  of  the  book  to  reserve  it  from  oblivion,  as  also  in  his 
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Eatvmd  own  language  to  let  it  go  abroad,  for  the  more  credit  and  testimony 

 '. —  of  the  true  antiquity  of  the  same ;  adding  withal  in  the  margin,  for 

^-  P'  the  better  understanding  of  the  reader,  some  interpretation  of  certain 
difficult  terms  and  speeches,  which  otherwise  might  perhaps  hinder 
or  stay  the  reader.  The  matter  of  this  complaining  prayer  of  the 
ploughman  thus  proceedeth  :  — 

An  olde  Booke  intituled,  the  Ploughmans  Prayer,1  written  as  it 
seemeth  about  WickliffVs  time. 

The  com-  Iesu  Christ  that  was  yhore  of  the  mayde  Marye,  haut  on  thy  poore  seruantes 
playnt  of  mercy  and  pitye,  and  helpe  them  in  their  great  nede  to  fighte  agaynst  synne, 
piled  to  and  against  the  diuil  that  is  autor  of  synne,  and  more  nede  nesther  neuer  to  cry 
these  to  Christ  for  help,  then  it  is  right  now.  For  it  is  fulfilled  that  God  sayd  by 
umes.  jsay  the  prophet :  Ye  ryseth  vp  erlich  to  folow  dronkennes,  and  to  drinke  tyll 
it  he  euen,  the  harpe  and  other  minstrelsyes  beeth  in  your  feastes  and  wyne. 
But  the  worke  of  God  ye  ne  beholdeth  not,  ne  taketh  no  kepe  to  the  workes  of 
hys  hands .  And  therefore  my  people  is  take  prisoner,  for  they  ne  had  no 
cunnyng.  And  the  noble  men  of  my  people  deyeden  for  hunger,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  my  people  weren  dry  e  for  thyrst,  and  therefore  hell  hath  drawen  abroade 
their  soule,  and  hath  yopened  hys  mouth  withouten  any  ende.  And  eftsones 
say  th  Isay  the  prophet :  The  word  is  floten  away,  and  the  hyghnes  of  the  people 
is  ymade  sycke,  and  the  earth  is  infect  of  his  wonnyers,  for  they  haue  broken 
my  lawes,  and  ychaunged  my  ryght,  and  han  destroyed  myne  euerlastyng  bonde 
and  forward2  betwene  them  and  me.  And  therefore  cursing  shall  deuoure  the 
earth,  and  they  that  wonneth  on  the  erthly  shullen  done  synne.  And  therefore 
the  earth  tilyars  shullen  waxe  woode,  and  fewe  men  shullen  ben  yleft  vpon  the 
earth.  And  yet  sayth  Isay  the  prophet,  this  sayth  God,  for  as  much  as  this 
peple  nigheth  me  with  their  mouth,  and  glorifieth  me  with  their  lips,  and  their 
hart  is  farre  from  mee.  And  they  han  ydrad  more  mens  commaundement, 
then  myne,  and  more  drawe  to  their  doctrines,  then  myne.  Therefore  will  I 
make  a  great  wondring  vnto  this  people,  wisedome  shall  perish  away  from  wise 
men,  and  vnderstanding  of  ready  men  shal  bee  yhid.  And  so  it  seemeth  that 
an  other  saying  of  Isay  is  fulfilled,  there  as  God  bade  him  goe  teach  the  people, 
and  sayd  goe  forth  and  say  to  this  people :  Eares  haue  ye,  and  vnderstand  ye 
not,  and  eyes  yee  haue  sight  ne  know  ye  not.  Make  blynde  the  hart  of  this 
people,  and  make  their  eares  heauy,  and  close  their  eyen,  least  he  sea  with  his 
eyen,  and  yheare  with  his  eares,  and  vnderstande  with  his  hart,  and  by  yturned, 
and  ych  heale  hym  of  hys  sicknesse.  And  Isay  sayd  to  God  :  How  long  Lord 
shal  this  be  ?  And  God  said :  For  to  that  the  cities  ben  desolate  withouten  a 
wonnier,  and  an  house  wythouten  a  man. 

Here  is  mychel  nede  for  to  make  sorow,  and  to  crye  to  our  Lord  Iesu  Christ 
hertilich  for  helpe  and  for  succour,  that  hee  wole  forgeue  vs  our  sinnes,  and 
geue  vs  grace  and  conning  to  seruen  him  better  here  after.    And  God  of  hys 
endles  mercy  geue  vs  grace  and  conning  trulich  to  tellen  which  is  Christes 
law  in  helping  of  mens  soules,  for  we  beth  lewde  men,  and  sinneful  men,  and 
vncunning,  and  if  he  woll  be  our  helpe  and  our  succor,  we  shullen  wel  per- 
faurme  our  purpose.  And  yblessed  bee  our  Lorde  God  that  hideth  his  wisedome 
from  wise  men,  and  fro  ready  men,  and  teacheth  it  to  small  children,  as  Christ 
teacheth  in  the  gospel. 
The  tow      Christen  men  haue  a  law  to  keepe,  the  which  law  hath  twe  parties.  Beleue 
standeth  in  Christ  that  is  God,  and  is  the  foundment  of  theyr  law,  and  vpon  this 
on  two     foundement,  as  he  sayd  to  Peter,  and  the  gospel  beareth  witnes,  he  woll 
parts       byelden  his  church,  and  this  is  the  first  partie  of  Christes  law.    The  second 
partie  of  this  law  beth  Christes  commaundrnentes  that  beth  written  in  the  gospel, 
and  more  verilich  in  Christen  mens  hartes. 

And  as  touching  the  beleue,  we  beleuen  that  Christ  is  God,  and  that  there 
ne  is  no  god  but  he.  We  beleuen  neuerthelesse  that  in  the  Godhead  there 
bene  three  persons,  the  Father,  the  Sonne,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  al  these 
three  persons  ben  one  God,  and  not  many  gods,  and  al  they  beth  ylich  mightie, 

(1)  This  interesting  document  is  given  in  every  Edition  but  the  First  and  the  Third. — En. 

[2)  "  Forward,"  that  is.  covenant 
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ylicb  good,  and  ylich  wise,  and  euer  haue  ben,  and  euer  shullen  ben.    We  Edward 
beleuen  this  God  made  the  world  of  nought,  and  man  he  made  after  hys  owne 
Kkenesse  in  Paradise  that  was  a  lande  of  blisse,  and  gaue  him  that  land  for  his    ^  ^) 
heritage,  and  bad  him  that  he  shoulde  not  eate  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  i%qq 

and  euil,  that  was  a-midde  Paradise.1     Then  the  diuell  that  was  fallen  out   L- 

of  heauen  for  his  pride,  had  enuie  to  man,  and  by  a  false  suggestion  he  made 
man  eate  of  this  tree,  and  breake  the  commaundeirent  of  God,  and  tho  was 
man  ouercome  of  the  deuil,  and  so  he  lost  his  heritage,  and  was  put 
out  thereof  into  the  world  that  was  a  land  of  trauel,  and  of  sorow  vnder 
the  feends  thraldome,  to  be  punished  for  his  trespasse.  There  man  followed 
wickednesse  and  sinne,  and  God  for  the  sinne  of  man  sent  a  floud  into  this 
world,  and  drownd  al  mankinde  saue  eight  soules.  And  after  this  flud  he  let 
men  multiply  in  the  world,  and  so  hee  assayed  whether  man  dread  him  or 
loued  him,  and  among  other  he  found  a  man  that  hight  Abraham :  this  man  Abraham, 
he  proued  whether  he  loued  him  and  drad  him,  and  bad  him  that  hee  should 
offeren  Isaac  his  son  vppon  an  hil,  and  Abraham  as  a  true  seruant  fulfilled  the 
Lords  commaundment :  and  for  this  buxumnesse  and  truth,  God  sware  vnto 
Abraham  that  he  would  multiplie  his  seed  as  the  grauel  in  the  sea,  and  as  the 
stars  of  heauen,  and  he  behight  to  him  and  to  his  he  ires  the  land  of  behest  for 
heritage  for  euer,  gif  they  wolden  ben  his  true  seruauntes  and  keepe  his  hestes. 
And  God  helde  him  forward,2  for  Isaac  Abraham's  son  begat  Iacob  and  Esau : 
and  of  Iacob  that  is  ycleped  Israel,  comen  Gods  people  that  he  chose  to  be  his 
seruants,  and  to  whom  he  behight  the  land  of  behest.  This  people  was  in  great 
thraldom  in  Egypt  vnder  Pharao  that  was  king  of  Egypt :  and  they  crieden  to 
God  that  hee  shoulde  deliueren  them  out  of  that  thraldome,  and  so  hee  did : 
for  he  sent  to  Pharao,  Moses  and  his  brother  Aaron,  and  bad  him  deliuer  his 
people  to  done  him  sacrifices  :  and  to  fore  Pharao  he  made  Moses  done  manie 
wonders,  or  that  Pharao  would  deliuer  his  people,  and  at  the  last  by  might  hee 
deliuered  his  people  out  of  thraldome,  and  led  them  through  a  desert  towarde 
the  land  of  behest,  and  there  he  gaue  them  a  lawe  that  they  shulden  lyuen  after, 
when  they  comen  into  their  countrey,  and  in  their  way  thither  ward,  the  ten 
commaundementes  God  wrote  himselfe  in  two  tables  of  stone  :  the  remnant 
of  the  law  he  taught  them  by  Moses  his  seruant  how  they  shoulden  doe  euery 
chone  to  other,  and  gif  they  trespassed  again  the  law,  he  ordeined  how  they 
shoulden  be  punished.  Also  he  taught  them  what  maner  sacrifices  they  should 
do  to  him,  and  he  chose  him  a  people  to  been  his  priests,  that  was  Aaron  and 
his  children,  to  done  sacrifices  in  the  tabernacle,  and  afterward  in  the  temple 
also.  He  chese  him  the  remnant  of  the  children  of  Leuy  to  ben  seruaunts  in 
the  tabernacle  to  the  priestes,  and  he  said  :  When  ye  come  into  the  land  of 
behest,  the  children  of  Leuy  they  shullen  haue  none  heritage  amongst  their 
brethren,  for  I  would  be  their  part,  and  their  heritage,  and  they  shullen  serue 
me  in  the  tabernacle  by  dayes  and  by  nightes,  and  he  ordeined  that  priestes 
should  haue  a  part  of  the  sacrifices  that  wer  offred  in  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
first  begotten  beastes,  both  of  men  and  beastes  and  other  things  as  the  lawe 
telleth.  And  the  other  children  of  Leuy  that  serued  in  the  tabernacle,  should 
haue  tythings  of  the  people  to  their  lyuelode,  of  the  which  tythings  they  should 
geuen  the  priestes  the  tenth  partie  in  forme  of  offeryng.  The  children  of  Leuy 
both  priestes  and  other,  should  haue  houses  and  crofts,  and  lesewes  for  their 
beastes  in  the  land  of  behest,  and  none  other  heritage  :  and  so  God  gaue  them 
their  land  of  behest,  and  bade  them  that  they  ne  should  worship  no  other  God 
then  him.  Also  he  bade  that  they  should  kepe  his  commaundementes,  and  gife 
they  did  so,  all  their  enemies  about  them  shuld  drede  them  and  be  their  seruantes. 
And  gife  they  worshipped  false  gods,  and  so  forsaken  his  lawes,  he  behight  them 
that  he  would  bring  them  out  of  that  land  and  make  them  serue  their  enemies, 
but  yet  hee  said  hee  would  not  benemen  his  mercie  away  from  them,  if  they 
would  cry  mercie  and  amend  their  defautes,  and  all  this  was  done  on  Gods 
side. 

And  here  is  much  loue  showed  of  God  to  man.    And  who  so  looketh  the  Gods 
bible,  hee  shall  finde  that  man  showed  him  little  loue  againeward :  for  when  loue  t0 
they  were  come  into  their  heritage,  they  forgetten  their  God,  and  worshipped  man* 
false  gods.    And  God  s«nt  to  them  the  prophetes  and  his  seruants  feile  times3 

(1)  "  A  midde  Paradise."  in  the  middest  of  Paradise.       (2)  "  Helde  him  forward,"  kept  promise 
"with  him.  3)  "  Feile  times,"  oft  times. 
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Edward  to  bid  them  withdrawen  them  from  their  sinnes,  and  other  they  haue  slowen 
lII>     them,  or  they  beaten  them,  or  they  led  them  in  prison  :  and  oft  times  God 
tooke  vppon  them  great  vengeance  for  their  sinnes,  and  when  they  cried  after 
136G    ne^Pen  to  ^oc*'  ne  sent  tnem  belpe  and  succour.    This  is  the  generall  processe 

 1_  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  God  gaue  to  his  people  by  Moses  his  seruant.  And 

all  this  testament  and  this  doing  ne  was  but  a  shadow  and  a  figure  of  a 
new  Testament  that  was  giuen  by  Christ.  And  it  was  byhoten  by  leremie 
the  prophet,  as  S.  Paul  beareth  witnes  in  the  epistle  that  he  writeth  to  the 
Iewes.  And  leremie  saith  in  this  wise  :  Loe  dayes  shall  come,  God  saith, 
and  I  will  make  a  newe  bande  to  the  house  of  Israel,  and  to  the  house  of 
Iuda,  not  like  the  forward  that  I  made  with  their  fathers  in  that  day  that 
I  tooke  their  hande  to  led  them  out  of  the  lande  of  Egypt,  the  which  for- 
ward they  maden  vein,  and  I  had  lordship  ouer  them.  But  this  shal  be  the 
forward  that  I  wold  make  with  them  after  those  daies :  I  will  giue  my 
lawes  with  them  in  their  inwardnesse,  and  I  wil  wryten  them  in  their 
harts,  and  I  wil  be  their  God,  and  they  should  be  my  people,  and  after 
that  a  man  shall  not  teach  his  neighbour  ne  his  brother,  for  all  (God 
saith)  from  the  least  to  the  most,  should  know  me,  for  I  will  forgeuen 
them  their  sinnes,  and  will  no  more  thinke  on  theyr  sinnes. 

This  is  the  newe  testament,  that  Christ,  both  God  and  man  borne  of  the 
mayd  Mary,  he  taught  here  in  this  world,  to  bring  man  out  of  sinne  and 
out  of  the  deuils  thraldome  and  seruice,  to  heauen,  that  is  land  of  blisse 
and  heritage  to  all  tho  that  beleeuen  on  him  and  kepen  his  commaundementes, 
and  for  his  teaching  he  was  done  to  the  death.  But  the  third  day  arose 
againe  from  death  to  life,  and  sette  Adam  and  Eue  and  many  other  folke, 
out  of  hell,  and  afterward  hee  came  to  his  disciples  and  comforted  them.  After 
he  stied  vp  to  heauen  to  his  father,  and  tho  he  sent  the  Holy  Ghost  amonges 
his  disciples  :  and  in  time  comming  he  woll  come  and  demen  all  mankinde 
after  their  workes,  and  after  the  word  she  spake  vpon  earth  :  some  to  blisse, 
within  body  and  in  soul  euer  withouten  end,  and  some  to  paine  withouten 
end,  both  in  body  and  in  soule. 

This  is  our  beleeue  and  all  Christen  mens,  and  this  beleue  is  the  first 
poynt  of  the  newe  Testament  that  ych  christen  man  is  holde  stedfastly  to 
beleue,  and  rather  to  suffer  the  death  than  forsaken  this  beleue,  and  so  this 
beleue  is  the  bread  of  spiritual  life,  in  forsaking  sinne,  that  Christ  brought  vs 
to  life. 

But  for  as  much  as  mannes  liuing  ne  stondeth  not  all  onlych  by  bread,  he  hath 
y-giuen  vs  a  draught  of  water  of  life  to  drinke.  And  who  that  drinketh  of  thai 
water,  he  ne  shall  neuer  afterward  ben  a  thurst.  For  this  water  is  the  clere 
teaching  of  the  gospel,  that  encloseth  seuen  commaundements. 

Speciail       The  furst  is  this  :  Thou  shalt  loue  thy  God  ouer  all  other  things,  and  thy 

precepts   brother  as  thy  selfe,  both  enemie  and  frend. 

ofthegos-     -^ne  second  commaundement  is  of  meekenesse,  in  the  which  Christ  chargeth 
pell.        vs  to  forsake  lordship  vpon  our  brethren  and  other  worldly  worships,  and  so  he 
did  himselfe. 

The  third  commaundement,  is  in  stonding  stedfastlich  in  truth  and  forsaking 

all  falsenesse. 

The  fourth  commaundement,  is  to  suffer  in  this  world  diseases  and  wrongs 
withouten  ageinstondinges. 

The  fifth  commaundement  is  merrse,  to  forgeuen  our  brethren  their  trespasse, 
as  often  time  as  they  gylteth,  without  asking  of  vengeance. 

The  sixth  commandement  is  poorenes  in  spirite,  but  not  to  ben  a  begger. 
The  seuenth  commaundement,  is  chastitie  :  that  is  a  forsaking  of  fleshlych 
likinges  displeasing  to  God.    Thf?se  commaundementes  enclosen  the  ten  com- 
maundementes of  the  old  law,  and  somewhat  more. 
Christes       This  water  is  a  blessed  drinke  for  christen  mens  soule.    But  more  harme  is, 
sheepe      mUch  folke  would  drink  of  this  water,  but  they  mowe  not  come  thereto :  foi 
stopped    Gq(j  Ezechiel  the  prophet :  When  iche  geue  to  you  the  most  cleane 

cieane  water  to  drinke,  ye  troubled  that  water  with  your  feete,  and  that  water  is 
complied  so  befouled,  ye  geue  my  shepe  to  drinke.  But  the  cleane  water  is  yhid  fro 
to  drinke  the  shepe,  and  but  gif  God  cleare  this,  it  is  dread  least  the  shepe  dyen  for 
puddell.  thurst.  And  Christ  that  is  the  wisedome  of  the  father  of  heauen,  and  well 
of  this  wisdome  that  come  from  heauen  to  earth  to  teach  man  this  wisedome, 
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thorow  the  which  man  should  ouercome  the  sleightes  of  the  deuill  that  is  Edward 
principall  enemy  of  mankind :  haue  mercy  and  pitye  of  his  people,  and  shew 
if  it  be  his  wil  how  this  water  is  troubled,  and  by  whom  :  and  sith1  clere  a.D. 
this  water  that  his  shepe  mowne  drinken  herof,  and  kele  the  thurst  of  their  13(50. 

soules.    Blessed  mote  our  Lord  ben,  for  he  hath  itaught  vs  in  the  gospell,   

that  ere  than  hee  woulde  come  to  the  vniuersall  dome,  then  should  come 
manie  in  his  name  and  sayen,  that  they  weren  Christ ;  and  they  shoulden 
done  many  wonders,  and  begilen  manie  men.  And  manie  false  prophets 
shoulden  arisen  and  begylen  much  folke. 

A  Lord,  yblessed  mote  thou  ben  of  euerich  creature  :  which  ben  they  that 
haue  ysaid  that  they  weren  Christ  and  haue  begiled  thus  thy  people? 
Trulich  Lord  I  trow,  thilke  that  sayen  that  they  ben  in  thy  steed,  and 
oinemen2  thy  worship,  and  maken  thy  people  worshippen  them  as  God,  and 
haue  hid  thy  lawes  from  the  people.  Lord,  who  durst  syt  in  thy  steede  and 
benemen  thee  thy  worship  and  thy  sacrifice,  and  durst  maken  the  people 
woorship  them  as  gods?  The  Sauter  telles,  that  God  ne  wole  not  in  the  day 
of  dome  demen  men  for  bodilich  sacrifices  and  holocaustes :  But  God  saith, 
yeld  to  me  sacrifice  of  herying,  and  yeld  to  God  thine  auowes,  and  clepe 
me  in  the  day  of  tribulation,  and  ych  wole  defend  thee,  and  shalt  worship  me. 

The  herying 3  of  God  standeth  in  three  things.  In  louing  God  ouer  all  other 
things ;  in  dreading  God  ouer  all  other  thinges ;  in  trusting  in  God  ouer 
all  other  things. 

These  three  points  Christ  teacheth  jn  the  gospel.    But  I  trow  men  louen  The  ho- 
him  but  a  little.    For  who  so  loueth  Christ,  he  wole  kepen  his  wordes.  "curing 
But  men  holden  his  wordes  for  heresie  and  follie,  and  kepeth  mens  wordes.  standeth 
Also  men  dreden  more  men  and  mens  lawes  and  their  cursings,  then  Christ  in  three 
and  his  lawes  and  his  cursings.    Also  men  hopen  more  in  men  and  mens  thiriss- 
helpes,  than  they  doe  in  Christ  and  in  his  helpe.    And  thus  hath  he  that 
setteth  in  God's  stede,  bynomen  God  these  three  heryinges,  and  maketh 
men  louen  him  and  his  lawes,  more  then  Christ  and  Christes  law,  and 
dreden  him  also.    And  there  as  the  people  shulden  yelde  to  God  their 
vowes,  he  saith  he  hath  power  to  assoylen  them  of  their  avowes,  and  so 
this  sacrifice  he  nemeth4  away  from  God.    And  there  as  the  people  should 
cry  to  God  in  the  day  of  tribulation,  he  letteth  them  of  their  crying  to 
God  and  by  nemeth  God  that  worship.    This  day  of  tribulation  is  whan  man 
is  fallen  thorowe  sinne  into  the  deuils  seruice,  and  than  we  shulden  cry  to 
God  after  help,  and  axen  forgeuenes  of  our  sinne,  and  make  great  sorrowe 
for  our  sinne,  and  ben  in  full  will  to  doe  so  no  more  ne  none  other  sin, 
and  that  our  Lord  God  wole  forgeuen  vs  our  sinne,  and  maken  our  soule 
clene.    For  his  mercie  is  endles. 

But  Lord,  here  men  haue  bynomen  thee  much  worship :  for  men  seyn  that  Against 
thou  ne  might  not  cleane  assoylen  vs  of  our  sinne.    But  if  we  knowlegen  our  ^"f^lar 
sinnes  to  priestes,  and  taken  of  them  a  penance  for  our  sinne  gif  we  mowen  sion. 
speake  with  them. 

A  Lord !  thou  forgaue  sometime  Peter  his  sinnes  and  also  Mary  Magdaleine,  Sinnes 
and  manie  other  sinfull  men  withouten  shriuings  to  priestes,  and  taking  pe-  ^j"®t 
naunce  of  priests  for  their  sinnes.    And  Lord  thou  art  as  mightie  now  as  thou  shrift.11 
were  that  tyme,  but  gif  any  man  haue  bynomen  thee  thy  might.    And  wee 
lewed  men  beleuen,  that  there  nys  no  man  of  so  great  power,  and  gif  any  man 
maketh  himselfe  of  so  great  power  he  heighteth 5  himselfe  aboue  God.  And 
S.  Paul  speaketh  of  one  that  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God  and  highten  him 
aboue  God,  and  gif  any  such  be,  he  is  a  false  Christ. 

But  hereto  seyn  priests,  that  when  Christ  made  clean  leprous  men,  he  bade  Obiection 
them  go  and  shewe  them  to  priestes.    And  therefore  they  seyn  that  it  is  a  p^g1^^ 
commaundement  of  Christ,  that  a  man  should  shewen  his  sinne  to  priestes.  For  to  main- 
as  they  seyn,  lepre  in  the  old  lawe  betokeneth  sinne  in  this  new  law.    A  Lord  J^™ 
God !  whether  thine  apostles  knew  not  thy  meaning  as  well  as  men  done  now  ?  Answ'ere 
And  gif  they  hadden  yknow  that  thou  haddest  commanded  menne  to  shriuen  to  the 
them  to  priests,  and  they  ne  taught  not  that  commaundement  to  the  people,  me  ol3iectlon 
thinketh  they  hadden  ben  to  blame  :  But  I  trow  they  knewen  well  that  it  was 
none  of  thy  commandements,  ne  needfull  to  heale  of  mannes  soule.  And  as  me 

(1)  "  Sith,"  that  is,  afterwards.  (2)  "  Binemen,"  that  is,  take  away. 

(3)  "  Herying,"  that  is,  worshipping.  (4)  "  Nemeth,"  that  is,  taketh. 

(5)  "  Heighteth,"  that  is,  exalteth. 
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Edward  thinketh  the  law  of  lepre,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  shriuing  :  for  priestes  in 
•    the  old  lawe  hadden  certaine  points  and  tokens  to  know  whether  a  man  were 
A.D.    leprous  or  not :  and  gif  they  were  leprous,  they  hadden  power  to  putten  them 
1360.    away  from  other  cleane  men,  for  to  that  they  weren  clene,  and  then  they 

 hadden  power  to  receiuen  him  among  his  brethren,  and  offeren  for  him  a 

sacrifice  to  God. 

This  nys  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  shriuing.    For  there  nis  but  one  priest, 
that  is  Christ,  that  may  knowe  in  certaine  the  lepre  of  the  soule.  Ne  no  priest 
may  make  the  soule  cleane  of  her  sinne,  but  Christ  that  is  priest  after  Melchise- 
dekes  order:  ne  no  p  iest  here  beneath  may  ywit  for  certaine  whether  a  man 
be  cleane  of  his  sinne  or  cleane  assoyled,  but  gif  God  tell  it  him  by  reuelation. 
Penance  Ne  God  ordeined  not  that  his  priests  shuld  set  men  a  penaunce  for  their  sinne, 
for  sin,  is  after  the  quantitie  of  the  sin,  but  this  is  mans  ordinaunce,  and  it  may  well  bee 
dinancT,"  that  there  commeth  good  thereof.    But  I  wote  wel  that  God  is  much  vnwor- 
not  Gods,  shipped  thereby.    For  men  trust  more  in  his  absolutions,  and  in  his  years 
of  grace,  than  in  Christs  a  jsolutions,  and  therby  is  the  people  much  apayred. 
For  now,  the  sorrow  a  man  should  make  for  his  sin,  is  put  away  by  this  shrift : 
and  a  man  is  more  bold  to  doe  sinne  for  trust  of  this  shrift,  and  of  this  bodilich 
penance. 

Mis-  An  other  mischiefe  is,  that  the  people  is  ybrought  into  this  beleefe,  that  one 

thafcome  Pr^est  ^atn  a  great  power  to  assoylen  a  man  of  his  sinne  and  clennere,  then 
by  auricu-  another  priest  hath. 

larcon-  An  other  mischiefe  is  this,  that  some  priest  may  assoilen  them  both  of  sinne 
fession.    an(^  pam6)  an(^  m  ^his  they  taken  them  a  power  that  Christ  graunted  no  man  in 

earth,  ne  he  ne  vsed  it  nought  on  earth  himselfe 
Popish         An  other  mischiefe  is,  that  these  priests  sellen  forgeuenes  of  mens  sinnes  ana 
charged    aDsomtions  f°r  mony,  and  this  is  an  heresie  accursed  that  is  ycleped  simonie : 
with        and  all  thilke  priests  that  axeth  price  for  graunting  of  spirituall  grace,  beth 
simony,    by  holy  lawes  depriued  of  their  priesthood,  and  thilke  that  assenteth  to  this 
heresye.  And  be  they  ware,  for  Helyse  the  prophet  toke  no  money  of  Naaman 
when  he  was  made  cleane  of  his  lepre,  but  Giesi  his  seruaunt :  and  therefore 
the  lepre  of  Naaman  abode  with  him  and  with  his  heires  euermore  after. 

Here  is  much  matter  of  sorowe,  to  see  the  people  thus  far  ylad  away  from 
God  and  worshupen  a  false  god  in  earth,  that  by  might  and  by  strength  hath 
ydone  away  the  great  sacrifice  of  God  out  of  hys  temple :  of  which  mischiefe 
and  discomfort,  Daniel  maketh  mention,  and  Christ  beareth  thereof  witnesse  in 
the  gospell.  Whoe  that  readeth  it  vnderstand  it. .  Thus  wee  haue  ytold 
apertlie,  how  he  that  saith  he  sitteth  in  Christes  stede  binemeth 2  Christ  his 
worship  and  his  sacrifice  of  his  people  and  maketh  the  people  worshepen  hym 
as  a  God  on  earth. 

Cry  we  to  God,  and  knowledge  we  our  sinnes  euerichone  to  other  as  Seint 
lames  teacheth,  and  pray  we  hartilich  to  God  euerichone  for  other,  and  then 
we  shulen  hopen  forgeuenes  of  our  sinnes.  For  God  that  is  endlesse  in  mercy 
saith,  that  he  ne  will  not  a  sinfull  mans  death,  but  that  he  be  turned  from  [his 
sin  and  liuen.  And  therefore,  when  he  came  downe  to  saue  mankind,  he  gaue 
vs  a  law  of  loue  and  of  mercie  :  and  bade,  gif  a  man  doe  a  trespasse,  amend  him 
priuilich,  and  gif  he  leue  not  his  sinne,  amend  him  before  witnesse :  and  gif  he 
ne  amendeth  not,  men  should  tell  to  the  church  ;  and  gif  hee  ne  amendeth  not 
than,  men  shuld  shone  his  company  as  apublicane,  or  a  man  that  is  misbeleued, 
and  this  law  was  yfigured  in  the  lawe  of  lepre,  who  that  readeth  it,  he  may  see 
the  sooth. 

The  pope     But  Lord  God,  he  that  sitteth  in  thy  stede,  hath  vndoe  thy  lawe  of  mercy 
tfe^wof  an<^  °^  ^oue '  -k°rd\  thou  biddest  louen  enemyes  as  our  self;  and  thou  shewest  in 
loue,  and  the  gospell,  there  as  the  Samaritane  had  mercy  on  the  Iewe.  And  thou  biddest 
mercy.     vs  also  prayen  for  them  that  cursen  vs,  and  that  defamen  vs,  and  parsuen  vs  to 
death.    And  so  Lorde  thou  didst,  and  thine  apostles  also.    But  he  that  clepeth 
himselfe  thy  vicar  on  earth,  and  head  of  thy  church,  he  hath  vndone  thy  lawe 
of  loue  and  mercie.    For  gif  we  speaken  of  louing  our  ennemies,  hee  teacheth 
vs  to  light  with  our  enemies,  that  Christ  hath  forbodden.    Hee  curseth  and 
desireth  uengeaunce  to  them  that  so  dooth  to  him.  Gif  any  man  pursueth  him 
hee  curseth  him,  that  it  is  a  sorowe  a  christen  man  to  hearen  the  cursinges  that 


(1)  "  Beth,"  that  fs,  be. 


(2)  "  Binemeth,'  taketh  away. 
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they  maken,  and  blasphemies  in  such  cursing.  Of  what  thing  that  I  knowe,  I  Edward 
may  heare  true  witnesse.  In- 

But  gif  we  speake  of  louing  of  our  brethren,  this  is  vndone  by  him  that  ^ 
saith  he  is  Gods  vicar  in  earth.    For  Christ  in  the  gospel  biddeth  vs,  that  we  | 

shoulden  clepen  vs  no  father  vpon  earth  :  but  clepen  God  our  father,  to  maken  — .  ~ 

vs  loue  perfitlich  together.  And  he  clepeth  himself  father  of  fathers  and  maketh  ^e,J)0pe 
many  religions,  and  to  euerich  a  father.  But  whether  is  loue  and  charity  encreased  ^father6 
by  these  fathers  and  by  their  religions,  or  els  ymade  lesse?    For  a  friar  ne  but  he 
loueth  not  a  monke,  ne  a  secular  man  neither,  nor  yet  one  frier  another  that  is  J^8^* 
not  of  the  order,  and  it  is  agaynward. 

A  Lord !  me  thinketh  that  there  is  litle  perfection  in  these  religions.  For 
Lord,  what  charitie  hauen  such  men  of  religion,  that  knowen  how  they  mowen 
against  and  sin,  andfleen  away  fro  their  brethren  that  ben  more  vncunning  then 
they  ben,  and  sufFren  them  to  trauelen  in  the  world  withouten  their  councel  as 
beastes  ?    Trulich  Lord,  me  thinketh  that  there  is  but  little  charitie,  and  then 
is  there  litle  perfection.    Lord  God,  when  thou  were  on  earth,  thou  were 
among  sinfull  men  to  drawen  them  from  sin,  and  thy  disciples  also.  And  Lord, 
I  trow  thou  ne  grauntest  not  one  man  more  cunning  then  another  all  for 
himselfe  :  and  I  wote  well  that  lewd  men  that  ben  laborers,  ne  trauell  not 
alonlich  for  him  self.    Lord  our  belief  is,  that  thou  ne  were  not  of  the  world,  To  for- 
ne  thy  teaching  neither,  ne  thy  seruants  that  lyueden  after  thy  teaching.    But  ^ethe 
all  they  forsaken  the  world,  and  so  euerie  christen  man  must.     But  Lord,  noTto  ™ 
whether  thou  taughtest  men  forsake  their  brethrens  companie  and  trauell  of  the  hue  in 
world,  to  lyuen  in  ease  and  in  rest,  and  out  of  trouble  and  anger  of  the  world,  e*se  <r"m 
by  their  brethrens  trauell  and  so  forsaken  the  world?  company. 

A  Lord !  thou  ne  taughtest  not  a  man  to  forsake  a  pore  estate  and  trauel,  to 
ben  afterward  a  lord  of  his  brethren,  or  ben  a  lords  fellow  and  dwelling  with 
lords,  as  doth  men  of  these  new  religions.  Lord  thou  ne  taughtest  not  men  of 
thy  religion  thus  to  forsake  the  world,  to  lyuen  in  perfection  by  them  selfe  in 
ease,  and  by  other  mens  trauell.  But  Lord  they  sayen  they  ben  ybound  to 
thy  seruise,  and  semen  thee  both  night  and  day  in  singing  their  praiers,  both 
for  them  selfe  and  for  other  men,  that  done  them  good  both  quick  and  dead, 
and  some  of  them  gone  about  to  teach  thy  people  when  they  hauen  leisure. 

A  Lord !  gif  they  ben  thy  seruauntes  :  whose  seruaunts  ben  we  that  cannot 
preyen  as  they  done  ?  And  when  thou  were  here  on  earth,  for  our  neede  thou 
taughtest  thy  seruants  to  preyen  thy  father  priulich  and  shortlich :  And  gif 
there  had  been  a  better  maner  of  praying,  I  trow  thou  wouldest  haue  taught  it 
in  help  of  thy  people.  And  Lord  thou  reprouest  hypocrits  that  preyen  in  long 
prayer  and  in  open  places,  to  ben  yholden  holy  men.  And  thou  seyst  in  the 
gospel,  wo  to  you  Pharises  hypocrites.  And  Lord  thou  ne  chargedest  not  thy 
seruaunts  with  such  maner  seruice  :  But  thou  seyst  in  the  gospel,  that  the 
Pharises  worshopen  thee  with  their  lippes,  and  their  hart  is  farre  from  thee. 
For  they  chargen1  more  mens  traditions  than  thy  commaundementes. 

And  Lord,  we  lewed  men  han  a  beleefe,  that  thy  goodnesse  is  endles :  and 
gif  we  keepen  thine  hestes,  than  ben  we  thy  true  seruaunts.    And  though  we 
preyen  thee  but  a  litle  and  shortlich,  thou  wilt  thinke  on  vs,  and  granten  vs  that 
vs  nedeth,  for  so  thou  behited 2  vs  somtime :  And  Lord  I  trow,  that  pray  a  True  set- 
man  neuer  so  many  quaint  praiers,  gif  he  ne  keep  not  thine  hests  he  ne  is  not  thy  "ice  of 
good  seruaunt.    But  gif  he  kepe  thine  hestes,  than  he  is  thy  good  seruaunt,  ^andeth 
and  so  me  thinketh.    Lord  that  prayeng  of  long  praiers  ne  is  not  the  seruice  not  in 
that  thou  desirest,  but  keeping  of  thine  hestes :  and  then  a  lewd  man  may  serue  lon&  Pra.N 
God  as  well  as  a  man  of  religion.   *And  so  Lord  our  hope  is  that  thou  wilt  assone  keeping11* 
heare  a  plowmans  prayer  and  he  keepe  thyne  hestes  as  thou  wilt  do  a  mans  of  Gods 
religion,* 3  though  that  the  plowman  ne  may  not  haue  so  much  siluer  for  his  ^nde- 
prayer,  as  men  of  religion.    For  they  kunnen  4  not  so  well  preysen  their  prayers  ments. 
as  these  other  chapmen  :  But  Lord  our  hope  is,  that  our  praiers  be  neuer  the 
worse  though  it  be  not  so  well  sold  as  other  mens  praiers. 

Lord,  Ezechiel  the  prophet  saith  that  whan  he  spake  to  the  people  thy  singing  in 
words,  they  turned  thy  wordes  into  songs  and  into  tales  :  And  so  Lord  men  churches 
done  now :  they  singin  merilich  thy  words,  and  that  singing  they  clepen  thy  ^lafed 
service.    But  Lord  I  trow  that  the  best  singers  ne  herieth  thee  not  most :  But  Gods  ser- 
(1)  "  Chargen,"  care  for.  (2)  "  Behited,"  promised. 

(3)  These  words  have  been  inadvertently  omitted  in  every  Edition  since  that  of  1570,  in  which 
this  document  first  appeared.— Ed.  (4)  "  Kunnen,"  they  can. 
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he  that  fulfilleth  thy  words  he  heryeth  1  thee  ful  wel,  though  he  wepe  more 
then  sing.  And  I  trow  that  weeping  for  breaking  of  thy  commaundements,  be 
more  pleasing  seruice  to  thee,  than  the  singing  of  thy  words.  And  would  God 
that  men  would  seme  him  in  sorrow  for  their  sinnes,  and  that  they  shoulden 
afterward  seruen  thee  in  mirth.  For  Christ  saith,  yblessed  ben  they  that  maken 
sorrow,  for  they  shoulden  ben  yconforted.  And  wo  to  them  that  ben  merry  and 
haue  their  comfort  in  this  worlde.  And  Christ  said  that  the  world  should 
ioyen,  and  his  seruants  shulden  be  sory,  but  their  sorrow  should  be  turned  into 
joy.  ww  I*  ,  -         V  rW 

A  Lord !  he  that  clepeth  himselfe  thy  vicar  vpon  earth,  hath  yordained  an 
order  of  priestes  to  doe  thy  seruice  in  church  to  fore  thy  lewd  people  in  singing 
matens,  euensong  and  masse.  And  therefore  he  chargeth  lewd  men  in  paine 
of  cursing,  to  bring  to  his  priests  tythinges  and  offeringes  to  finden  his  priestes, 
and  he  clepeth  that  Gods  part,  and  due  to  priestes  that  seruen  him  in  church. 

But  Lord,  in  the  old  law,  the  tithings  of  the  lewd  people  ne  wer  not  due 
to  priests,  but  to  that  other  childer  of  Leuye  that  serueden  thee  in  the  temple, 
and  the  priest  hadden  their  part  of  sacrifices,  and  the  first  bygetten  beastes  and 
other  thinges  as  the  lawe  telleth.  And  Lord,  S.  Paul  thy  seruaunt  saith,  that 
the  order  of  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  ceased  in  Christes  comming  and  the  lawe 
of  that  priesthood.  For  Christ  was  end  of  sacryfices  yofFered  vpon  the  crosse  to 
the  father  of  heauen,  to  bring  man  out  of  shine  and  become  himselfe  a  priest 
of  Melchisedeckes  order.  For  he  was  both  king  and  priest  without  beginning 
and  end,  and  both  the  priesthoode  of  Aaron,  and  also  the  law  of  that  priesthood, 
ben  ychaunged  in  the  comming  of  Christ.  And  S.  Paul  seyth  it  is  reproued,  for 
it  brought  no  man  to  perfection.  For  bloud  of  gotes  ne  of  other  beasts  ne 
myght  done  away  sinne,  for  to  that  Christ  shadde  his  bloud. 

A  Lord  Iesu,  wether  thou  ordenest  an  order  of  priests  to  offren  in  the  auter 
thy  flesh  and  thy  bloud  to  bringen  men  out  of  sinne,  and  also  out  of  peine  ? 
And  whether  thou  geue  them  alonelych  a  power  to  eate  thy  flesh  and  thy  bloud, 
and  wether  none  other  man  may  eate  thy  flesh  and  thy  bloud  with  outen  leue  of 
priestes?  Lord,  we  beleuen,  that  thy  flesh  is  very  meate,  and  thy  bloud  very 
drinke,  and  who  eteth  thy  flesh  and  drinketh  thy  bloud  dwelleth  in  thee,  and 
thou  in  him,  and  who  that  eateth  this  bread  shall  liue  without  end.  But  Lord 
thyne  disciples  seyde,  this  is  an  hard  worde,  but  thou  answerest  them  and  seyd- 
est :  when  ye  seeth  mans  soone  stiuen  vp  there  he  was  rather,  the  spirite  is  that 
maketh  you  liue,  the  words  that  ych  haue  spoken  to  you  ben  spirit  and  lyfe. 
Lord,  yblessed  mote  thou  be,  for  in  this  word  thou  teachest  vs  that  he  that 
kepeth  thy  wordes  and  doth  after  them,  eateth  thy  fleshe  and  drynketh  thy  bloud, 
and  hath  an  euerlasting  life  in  thee.  And  for  we  shoulden  haue  minde  of  this 
liuing,  thou  gauest  vs  the  sacrament  of  thy  flesh  and  bloud,  in  forme  of  bread 
and  wine  at  thy  supper,  before  that  thou  shuldest  suffer  thy  death,  and  took 
bread  in  thine  hand,  and  saydest :  take  ye  this,  and  eate  it,  for  it  is  my  body : 
and  thou  tookest  wyne,  and  blessedst  it,  and  saidest :  this  is  the  bloud  of  a  newe 
and  an  euerlasting  testament,  that  shall  be  shed  for  many  men  in  forgiuenesse 
of  sinnes :  as  oft  as  ye  done  this,  doe  ye  this  in  mynde  of  me. 

A  Lord !  thou  ne  bede  not  thine  disciples  maken  this  a  sacrifice,  to  bring 
men  out  of  paynes,  gif  a  priest  offred  thy  bodie  in  the  auter :  but  thou  bede 
them  goe  and  fullen2  all  the  folke  in  the  name  of  the  father,  and  the  sonne, 
and  the  holy  ghost,  in  forgiueness  of  their  sinnes :  and  teach  ye  them  to  keepe 
those  thinges  that  ych  haue  commaunded  you.  And  Lord,  thine  disciples  ne 
ordained  not  priests  principallich  to  make  thy  bodie  in  sacrament,  but  for  to 
teach  the  people,  and  good  husbandmen  that  wel  gouern  their  housholdes,  boll; 
wiues  and  children,  and  their  meiny,  they  ordeind  to  be  priests  to  teachen  other 
men  the  law  of  Christ,  both  in  wrord,  in  deede,  and  they  liuedeyn  as  true 
christian  men,  euery  day  they  eaten  Christs  body,  and  drinken  his  bloud,  to  the 
sustenaimce  of  liuing  of  their  soules,  and  other  whiles  they  tooken  the  sacra- 
ment of  his  bodie  in  forme  of  bread  and  wyne,  in  mind  of  our  lord  Iesu  Christ. 

But  all  this  is  turned  vpse  downe  :  for  now  who  so  wil  liuen  as  thou  taughte.pt, 
he  shal  ben  holden  a  foole.  And  gif  he  speake  thy  teaching,  he  shal  ben 
holden  an  heretike,  and  accursed.  Lord  yhaue  no  lenger  wonder  hereof,  for  so 
they  seiden  to  thee  when  thou  were  here  some  time.  And  therefore  wee  moten 
take  in  pacience  their  words  of  blasphemie  as  thou  didest  thy  selfe,  or  else  ve 


(1)  "  ITeryetb,"  worshippeth. 


<T)  "  Fullen,"  baptise,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  fullian. 
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weren  to  blame.    And  truelich  Lord  I  trowe,  that  if  thou  were  nowe  in  the  Edward 
worlde,  and  taughtest  as  thou  dyddest  some  time,  thou  shuldest  ben  done  to  m. 
death.    For  thy  teaching  is  damned  for  heresie  of  wise  men  of  the  world,  and   A  j) 
then  moten  they  nedes  ben  heretikes  that  teachen  thy  hire,  and  all  they  also  i$qq\ 
that  trauellen  to  hue  thereafter.   

And  therefore  Lord,  gif  it  be  thy  will,  help  thine  vnkunning  and  lewd  ser- 
uaunts,  that  wolen  by  their  power  and  their  kunning,  helpe  to  destroy  sinne. 
Leue  Lord,  sith  thou  madest  woman  in  helpe  of  man,  and  in  a  more  frayle 
degree  then  man  is,  to  be  governed  by  mans  reason :  what  perfection  of  charitie 
is  in  these  priests  and  in  men  of  religion,  that  haue  forsaken  spoushod  that 
thou  ordeynedst  in  Paradise  betwixt  man  and  woman,  for  perfection  to  for- 
saken traueile,  and  liuen  in  ease  by  other  mens  traueile  ?  For  they  mow  not 
doe  bodilich  workes  for  defouling  of  theyr  handes,  wyth  whom  they  touchen 
thy  precious  bodye  in  the  aulter. 

Leue  Lord,  gif  good  men  forsaken  the  companyeof  woman,  and  needes  they  What  in- 
moten  haue  the  gouernaile  of  man,  then  moten  they  ben  ycoupled  with  shrewes,  ^"^J  b 
and  therefore  thy  spoushode  that  thou  madest  in  clennes  from  sinne,  it  is  now  the  un. 
ychaunged  into  liking  of  the  flesh.    And  Lord,  this  is  a  great  mischiefe  vnto  maried 
thy  people.    And  yong  priests  and  men  of  religion,  for  default  of  wiues  maken  pastes, 
many  women  horen,  and  drawn  through  their  euel  ensample  many  other  men 
to  sin,  and  the  ease  that  they  liuen  in,  and  their  welfare,  is  a  great  cause  of  this 
mischiefe.  And  Lord  me  thinketh,  that  these  ben  quaint  orders  of  religion  and  He  com- 
none  of  thy  sect,  that  wolen  taken  horen,  whilke  God  forfends,  and  forsaken  P^|J|th 
wiues  that  God  ne  forfendeth  not.    And  forsaken  trauail  that  God  commands,  idienes  of 
and  geuen  their  selfe  to  idienes,  that  is  the  mother  of  all  noughtines.  priestes. 

And  Lord,  Mary  thy  blessed  mother  and  Ioseph,  touched  oftentimes  thy  body, 
and  wroughten  with  their  hands,  and  liuede  in  as  much  clennesse  of  soule,  as 
our  priests  done  now,  and  touched  thy  body,  and  thou  touchedst  them  in  their 
soules.  And  Lord  our  hope  is,  that  thou  goen  not  out  of  a  poore  mans  soule 
that  traueileth  for  his  liuelode  with  his  hands.  For  Lorde,  our  beliefe  is,  that 
thine  house  is  mans  soule,  that  thou  madest  after  thine  owne  likenesse. 

But  Lord  God,  men  maketh  now  great  stonen  houses  full  of  glasen  win-  what  is 
dowes,  and  clepeth  thilke  thine  houses  and  churches.   And  they  setten  in  these  t]^*rjie.f 
houses  mawmets  of  stocks  and  stones,  to  fore  1  them  they  knelen  priuilich  and  Christ; 
apert,  and  maken  their  prayers,  and  all  this  they  sayen  is  thy  worship,  and  a 
great  herying  2  to  thee.   A  Lord !  thou  forbiddest  sometime  to  make  such  maw- 
mets, and  who  that  had  yworshipped  such,  had  be  worthy  to  be  dead. 

Lord  in  the  gospel  thou  sayst,  that  true  heriers  3  of  God  ne  herieth  him  not 
in  that  hill  beside  Samaria,  ne  in  Hierusalem  neyther,  but  true  heriers  of  God 
herieth  him  in  spirite  and  in  trueth.  And  Lord  God  what  herying  is  it  to 
bylden  thee  a  church  of  deed  stones,  and  robben  thy  quicke  churches  of  their 
bodylich  lyueloode  ?  Lord  God  what  herying  is  it,  to  cloth  mawmettes  of  stocks  He  com- 
and  of  stones  in  siluer  and  in  gold,  and  in  other  good  colours  ?  And  Lord  I  pia.ine*h 
see  thine  image  gone  in  colde  and  in  hete  in  clothes  all  to  broken,  without  in 
shone  and  hosen,  an  hungred  and  a  thrust.  Lord  what  herying  is  it  to  teende  churches 
tapers  and  torches  before  blinde  mawmets  that  mowen  not  I  seyen?  And  hide 
thee  that  art  our  light  and  our  lanterne  toward  heauen,  and  put  thee  vnder  a 
bushell  that  for  darknesse  we  ne  may  not  seene  our  way  toward  blisse?  Lord 
what  heryinge  is  it  to  kneele  tofore  mawmetes  that  mowe  not  yheren,  and  wor- 
shepen  them  with  preyers,  and  maken  thine  quick  images  knele  before  them,  and 
asken  of  them  absolutions  and  blessings,  and  worshepen  them  as  gods,  and  putten 
thy  quicke  images  in  thraldom  and  in  traueil  euermore  as  bestes,  in  cold  and 
in  heate,  and  in  feeble  fare  to  finden  them  in  liken  of  the  worlde  ?  Lord  what 
herieng  is  it  to  fetch  deed  mens  bones  out  of  the  ground  there  as  they  shoulden 
kindelich  rotten,  and  shrinen  them  in  golde  and  in  siluer :  and  suffren  the 
quicke  bones  of  thine  images  to  rot  in  prison  for  default  of  clothings?  And 
suffren  also  thy  quicke  irr  ages  to  perish  for  default  of  sustenance,  and  rooten 
in  the  hoorehouse  in  abhominable  lecherie  ?  Some  become  theeues  and  robbers, 
and  manquellers  that  mighten  ben  yholpen  with  the  gold  and  siluer  that  hon- 
geth  about  deed  mens  bones  and  other  blind  mawmets  of  stocks  and  stones. 

Lord  here  ben  great  abhominations  that  thou  shewdist  to  Ezechiel  thv 


(1)  "Tofore,"  that  is,  before.  (2)  "  Herying,"  worshipping. 

(3)  "  Heriers,"  worshippers. 
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Edward  prophet,  that  priests  done  in  thy  temple,  and  yet  they  clepen  that  thine  heryeng 
riL     But  leue  Lord,  me  thinketh  that  they  louen  thee  litle  that  thus  defoulen  thy 


^         quick  images,  and  worslnppen  blinde  mawmets. 
13qq        And  Lord  another  great  mischief  there  is  now  in  the  world,  an  hunger  that 
Amos  thy  prophet  speaketh  of,  that  there  shall  comen  an  hunger  in  the  earth, 


*Ia  -neth  llot  °^  Dre      lie  thrust  of  drink,  but  of  hearing  of  God's  worde.    And  thy 
oHalse     sheepe  woulden  be  refreshed,  but  their  shepheardes  taken  of  thy  shepe  their 
pastors     liuelode,  as  tythings,  &rc.  and  liuen  themselfe  thereby  where  them  liketh. 
bythejj.6      Of  such  shepheards  thou  speaketh  by  Ezechial  thy  prophet  and  seist :  wo 
flocke,      to  the  shepheards  of  Israel  that  feden  themself,  for  the  flocks  of  sheepe  shoulden 
not  them  ^e  ^e(^     t^ie^r  snePnearas  :  but  Ye  eaten  the  milke  and  clothen  you  with  their 
no     em-  Wolle,  and  the  fat  sheep  ye  slow,  and  my  flock  ye  ne  fede  not,  the  sicke  sheep 
ye  ne  healed  not,  thilk  that  weren  to  broken  ye  ne  knit  not  together,  thilke 
that  perished  ye  ne  brought  not  againe :  but  ye  ratled  them  with  sternship  and 
with  power.    And  so  the  sheepe  be  sprad  abroad  in  deuouring  of  all  the  beasts 
of  the  field.    And  Ieremie  the  prophet  sayth :  wo  to  the  shepheards  that  dis- 
pearseth  abroad  and  teareth  the  flocke  of  my  lesew.1 

A  Lord,  thou  were  a  good  shepheard,  for  thou  puttest  thy  soule  for  thy  sheep : 
but  Lord  thou  teldest  that  thilk  that  come  not  in  by  the  dore  ben  night  theeues 
and  day  theeues,  and  a  thefe  as  thou  seest  commeth  not  but  for  to  steale,  to  sleir, 
and  to  destroy.    And  Zacharie  the  prophet  saith,  that  thou  wouldest  rerren  vp 
a  shepheard  vnkunn  ng,  that  ne  wol  not  hele  thy  sheep  that  beth2  sick,  ne 
seeke  thilke  that  beth  lost.    Vpon  his  arme  is  a  swerd,  and  vpon  his  right  eye  : 
his  arme  shal  waxe  dry,  and  his  right  eye  shal  lese  his  light.    O  Lord,  help, 
for  thy  shepe  beth  at  great  mischife  in  the  shepheards  defaute. 
Against       But  Lord,  there  commeth  hired  men,  and  they  ne  feden  not  thy  sheep  in 
hirelings,  thy  plenteous  lesew,  but  feeden  thy  sheepe  with  sweuens3  and  false  miracles 
and  tales.    But  at  thy  trewth  they  ne  comen  not:  For  Lord,  I  trow  thou 
sendest  them  neuer.    For  haue  they  hire  of  thy  sheepe  they  ne  careth  but 
little  of  the  feding  and  the  keping  of  thy  shepe.    Lord  of  these  hired  men 
speaketh  Ieremie  the  prophet,  and  thou  seyst  that  worde  by  him.    I  ne  send 
them  not,  and  they  ronne  bliuc : 4  I  ne  speake  vnto  them,  and  they  prophe- 
ciden.    For  if  they  hadden  stonden  in  my  counsell,  and  they  had  made  my 
wordes  knowen  to  the  puple,  ech  would  haue  turned  them  away  from  their 
yuell  way  and  from  their  wicked  thoughts.    For  Lord,  thou  seyst  that  thy 
words  ben  as  fire,  and  as  an  hammer  breaking  stones.    And  Lord,  thou  saist: 
Lo  I  to  these  prophets  meeting  sweuens  of  lesing,  that  haue  ytold  her  sweuens, 
and  haue  begyled  my  puple  in  their  lesing  and  in  their  false  miracles,  when  I 
neither  sent  ne  bede  them.    And  these  haue  profitet  nothing  to  my  puple. 
And  as  Ieremie  saith,  from  the  lest  to  the  mest5  all  they  studien  couetise,  and 
from  the  prophet  to  the  priest,  all  they  done  gyle. 
Popish        A  Lord  !  here  is  much  mischiefe  and  matere  of  sorow,  and  yet  there  is  more, 
neither     ^or  ^  a  ^ewc*  ma  wo^  teach  tlry  people  trewth  of  thy  words  as  he  is  y  hold 
teach       by  thy  commandement  of  charity,  he  shal  be  forboden  and  put  in  prison  gif  he 
them-      do  it.    And  so  Lord,  thilke  that  haue  the  key  of  conning,  haue  y  lockt  the 
norUwiil    trewth  of  thy  teaching  vnder  many  wardes,  and  yhid  it  from  thy  children, 
suffer      But  Lorde,  sith  thy  teaching  is  ycome  from  heauen  aboue,  our  hope  is,  that 
brides     W^  ^  SVSLCe  it  s^a^  hreaken  these  wardes,  and  show  him  to  thy  puple,  to 
them-8     tele  both  the  hunger  and  the  thrust  of  the  soule.    And  then  shall  no  shep- 
sciues  to  heard,  ner  no  false  hiridman  begile  thy  puple  no  more.    For  by  thy  lawe  I 
teach"      write,  as  thou  ihighteste  sometime,  that  fro  the  lest  to  the  mest,  all  they  shullen 
knowen  thy  will,  and  weten7  how  they  shullen  please  thee  euer  more  in 
certaine. 

And  leue  Lord,  gif  it  be  thy  will  helpe  at  this  nede,  for  there  is  none  helpe 
but  in  thee.  Thus  Lord,  by  hym  that  maketh  himselfe  thy  viker  in  earth,  is 
thy  commaundement  of  loue  to  thee  and  our  brethren  ybroken,  both  to  him  and 
to  thy  puple.  But  Lord  God,  mercy  and  patience  that  beth  tweyne  »  of  thy 
commaundements,  beth  destroyed,  and  thy  puple  hath  forsake  mercy.  For 
Lord,  Dauid  in  the  Sauter  saith :  Blessed  beth  they  that  done  dome  and  right- 
fulness in  euerich  tyme. 


(1 )  "  Lesew,"  that  is,  pasture.       (2)  "  Beth,"  that  is,  bee.       (3)  "  Sweuens,"  that  is,  dieames* 
See         (4)  "  Bliuc,"  quickly.  5)  "  Mest,"  most.  (6)  "  Ihightest,"  promisedst. 

Appmdiz      (7)  "  Weten,"  know.  (8)  "  Tweyne,"  that  is,  two. 
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O  Lord,  thou  hast  itaught  vs  as  rightfulnes  of  heauen,  and  hast  ybeden  vs  Edward 
forgeuen  our  brethren  as  oft  as  they  trespassen  against  vs.  And  Lord,  thine  olde  1JI- 
law  of  iustice  was,  that  such  harme  as  a  man  did  his  brother,  such  he  should    ^  -q 
suffer  by  the  iawe,  as  eye  for  an  eye,  and  tooth  for  a  tooth.    But  Christ  made  iqqq 

an  ende  of  this  law,  that  one  brother  should  not  desire  wracke  of  an  other  :  but  — 

not  that  he  would  that  sinne  should  ben  vnpunished,  for  thereto  hath  he  or- 
dained kings  and  dukes  and  other  lewd  officers  vnder  them,  whilke  as  Saint  Paule 
saith,  ne  carien  not  the  swerd  in  vaine,  for  they  ben  the  ministers  of  God,  and 
wrakers  to  wrath,  to  them  that  euil  done.  And  thus  hath  Christ  ymade  an 
ende  of  this  olde  law,  that  one  brother  may  not  suen  another  himselfe,  for  that 1 
to  wreken  without  sinne,  for  breaking  of  charitie.  But  this  charitie  Lord  hath 
thy  vicar  ybroke,  and  says  that  we  sinnen,  but  gif  we  suen  for  our  right.  And 
we  see  I  wot  that  thou  taughtest  vs  some  time  to  giue  our  mantell  also,  euer 
that  we  shoulden  suen  for  our  coate.  And  so  Lord  beleuen  we,  that  we  ben 
ybounden  to  don  by  thy  law,  that  is  all  charitie,  and  officers  duty  is  to  defenden 
vs  from  thilke  theuery  though  we  complainen  not.  But  Lord,  thy  law  is  turned 
vpsedowne. 

A  Lord!  what  dome  is  it  to  slean  a  theefe  that  take  a  mans  cattel  away  from  He  com- 
him,  and  sufferen  a  spousebreaker  to  liue,  and  a  lecherour  that  killeth  a  womans  ^p^* 
soule  ?  And  yet  thy  law  stoned  the  spousebreakers  and  leachours,  and  let  the  nishing 
theeues  liuen  and  haue  other  punishment.  faults 

A  Lord !  what  dome  is  it  to  slean  a  thefe  for  stealing  of  a  horse  and  to  let  him      ts0  ]el 
liue  vnpunished,  and  to  maintaine  him  that  robbeth  thy  poore  people  of  their  great 
liuelod,  and  the  soule  of  his  food  ?  fauites 

Lord,  it  was  neuer  thy  dome  to  sayen,  that  a  man  is  an  heretike  and  cursed  Jf  hg  " 
for  breaking  of  mans  law,  and  demen  him  for  a  good  man  for  breaking  thine  an  heri- 
hestes.  tike  that 

Lord,  what  dome  is  it  to  curse  a  lewd  man2  if  he  smite  a  priest,  and  not  curse  mansiaw 
a  priest  that  smiteth  a  lewde  man  and  leeseth  his  charitie.  what  is 

Lord,  what  dome  is  it  to  curse  the  lewd  people  for  tythings,  and  not  curse  ^tPope 
the  parson  that  robbeth  the  people  of  tythings,  and  teacheth  them  not  Gods  breaketh 
law,  but  feedeth  them  with  painting  of  stone  walles,  and  songes  of  Latin  that  Gods 
the  people  knowen  not  ?  lawe  ? 

Lord,  what  dome  is  to  punish  the  poore  man  for  his  trespasse,  and  suffer  the 
rich  to  continue  in  his  sinne  for  a  quantitie  of  money  ? 

Lord,  what  dome  is  it  to  slayn  an  vncunning  lewed  man  for  his  sinne,  and 
suffer  a  priest,,  other  a  clearke  that  doth  the  same  sin,  scape  aliue  ?  Lord  the 
sinne  of  the  priest  or  of  the  clearke  is  greater  trespasse  then  it  is  of  a  lewd 
vncunning  man,  and  greater  ensample  of  wickednesse  to  the  common  people. 

Lord,  what  maner  people  be  we,  that  neither  keep  thy  domes  and  thy  right- 
fulnes of  the  olde  testament  that  was  a  lawe  of  drede,  nor  thy  domes  and  thy 
rightfulnes  of  thy  new  testament  that  is  a  law  of  loue  and  of  mercy  :  but  haue  Against 
an  other  law,  and  taken  out  of  both  thylawes  that  is  liking  to  vs,  and  the  rem-  }h^.canon 
nant  of  heathen  mens  lawes,  and  Lord  this  is  a  great  mischiefe. 

O  Lord  thou  sayest  in  thy  lawe,  deme  ye  not  and  ye  should  not  be  denied : 
for  the  same  mesure  that  yee  meten  to  other  men,  men  shall  meten  to  you 
againeward.    And  Lord  thou  sayst  that  by  their  worke  we  should  know  them. 
And  by  that  we  know  that  thou  commaunded  vs  not  to  demen  mens  thoughts, 
nor  their  works,  that  were  not  against  thy  lawe  expresly.    And  yet  Lord  he  The  popes 
that  sayth  he  is  thy  vicar,  will  demen  our  thoughts  and  aske  vs  what  we  thinke  :  hwe 
not  of  the  Lord,  of  thy  hestes,  for  they  caren  little  for  them,  but  of  him  and  of  Gg0d"St 
his  whilke  they  s6t  aboue  thine,  and  maken  vs  accusen  our  selfe,  or  else  they  lawe,  in 
willen  accursen  vs,  for  our  accusers  mo  wen  3  we  not  knowne.    And  Lord  thou  j^1"^ 
saydest  in  thine  old  law,  that  vnder  two  witnes  at  the  least  or  three,  should  stand  accuse 
euery  matter.    And  that  the  witnes  shoulden  euer  be  the  first  that  shoulden  them- 
helpe  to  kil  them.  sell'"-a- 

And  when  the  Scribes  and  the  Pharises  some  tyme  brought  before  thee  a 
woman  that  was  ytake  in  spousebreaking,  and  axeden  of  the  a  dome,  thou 
didst  write  on  the  earth,  and  then  thou  gaue  this  dome  :  He  that  is  without  sinne, 
throw  first  at  her  a  stone,  and  Lord  they  went  forth  away  from  thee  and  the 
woman:  and  thou  forgaue  the  woman  her  trespasse,  and  bad  her  goe  forth  and 
sinne  no  more. 

(11  "  For  that,"  but.  (2)  "  A  lewd  man,"  a  lay  man.  (3)  "  Mowen,"  may. 
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Sweet  Lorde,  if  the  priestes  tooke  keepe  1  to  thy  dome,  they  would  be  agast 
to  demen  men  as  they  done.  O  Lord,  if  one  of  them  breake  a  commaundement 
of  thy  law,  he  will  aske  mercy  of  thee,  and  not  a  peine  that  is  due  for  the 
sinne,  for  peyne  of  death  were  too  litle.  O  Lord,  how  daren  they  demen  any 
man  to  the  death  for  breaking  of  their  lawes,  other  assent  to  such  law?  for 
breaking  of  thy  law  they  will  set  men  penaunce  or  pardon  them,  and  mantaine 
them  as  often  as  they  trespassen.  But  Lord,  if  a  man  once  breake  their  lawes 
or  speake  against  them,  hee  may  done  penaunce  but  once,  and  after  be  burnt. 
Trulych  Lord  thou  sayst,  but  if  euerie  of  vs  forgeue  not  other  his  trespasse,  thy 
father  will  not  forgeuen  vs  our  sins.  And  Lord  when  thou  hong  on  the  crosse, 
thou  praiedst  to  thy  father  to  haue  mercie  on  thy  enemyes. 

And  yet  they  sain  Lord,  that  they  demen  no  man  to  the  death,  for  they  sain 
they  ne  mowen  by  their  lawe  demen  any  man  to  the  death.  A  leeue  Lord ! 
euen  so  saden  their  forfathers  the  Pharises,  that  it  ne  was  not  lawfull  for 
them  to  kill  anie  man.  And  yet  they  bidden  Pilate  to  done  thee  to  the  death 
against  his  owne  conscience,  for  hee  would  gladly  haue  iquitte  thee,  but  for 
that  they  threatned  him  with  the  emperour  and  broughten  against  thee  false 
witnes  also.    And  he  was  an  heathen  man. 

O  Lord,  how  much  truer  dome  was  there  in  Pilate  that  was  an  heathen 
iustice,  then  in  our  kings  and  iustices  that  woulden  demen  to  the  death  and  berne 
in  the  fire  him,  that  the  priests  deliueren  vnto  them  withouten  witnes  or  prefe  ? 
For  Pilate  ne  would  not  demen  thee :  for  that  the  Phariseis  sayden  that  gif 
thou  ne  haddest  not  bene  a  misdoer  we  ne  would  not  deliuer  him  vnto  thee : 
for  to,2  they  broughten  in  their  false  witnesses  against  thee.  But  Lord,  as  thou 
saidest  sometime  that  it  should  ben  lighter  at  domes  day  to  Tyro  and  to  Sydon 
and  Gomorra,  than  to  the  cities  where  thou  wrought  wonders  and  myracles :  so 
I  dred,  it  shall  be  more  light  to  Pilate  in  the  dome,  then  to  our  kings  and  domes 
men  that  so  demen  without  witnes  and  prefe.  For  Lord  to  demen  thy  folk  for 
hereticks :  is  to  holden  thee  an  hereticke :  and  to  brennen  them,  is  to  brennen 
thee,  for  thou  saydest  to  Paul  when  he  persecuted  thy  people :  Saule,  Saule, 
wherefore  persecutest  thou  me,  and  in  the  dome  thou  shalt  say,  that  ye  haue 
done  to  the  lest  of  mine,  ye  haue  done  to  me. 

Thus  Lord,  is  thy  mercy  and  iustice  foredone  by  him  that  sayth  he  is  thy 
vicar  in  earth:  for  he  neither  keepeth  it  himself,  nor  nill  not  suffer  other  to 
doe  it. 

The  third  commaundement,  that  is  patience  and  sufferance  is  also  ibroken 
by  this  vicar.  Lord  thou  biddest  sufferen  both  wrongs  and  strokes  withouten 
againstanding,  and  so  thou  diddest  thy  selfe  to  geuen  vs  ensample  to  sufferen 
of  our  brethren.  For  suffering  nourisheth  loue,  and  againstandeth  debate  All 
thy  lawe  is  loue,  or  els  the  thing  that  draweth  to  loue. 

But  Lord,  men  teachen,  that  men  shoulden  pleten  for  their  right  and  fighten 
also  therefore,  and  els  they  seyn,  men  ben  in  perill :  and  thou  bid  in  the  old 
law  men  fight  for  their  countrey.  And  thy  selfe  haddest  two  swords  in  thy 
company  when  thou  shouldest  go  to  thy  passion,  that  as  these  clerkes  seyn, 
betokeneth  a  spirituall  sword  and  a  temporall  sword,  that  thou  gaue  to  thy 
vicar  to  rule  with,  thy  church. 

Lord  this  is  a  sleight  speech,  but  Lord  we  beleuen  that  thou  art  king  of 
blisse,  and  that  is  thine  heritage  and  mankindes  countrey,  and  in  this  world  we 
ne  bene  but  straungers  and  pilgrimes.  For  thou  Lord  ne  art  of  this  world,  ne 
thy  lawe  neither,  ne  thy  true  seruants  that  kepen  thy  law.  And  Lord,  thou 
were  king  of  Iuda  by  inheritage  if  thou  wouldest  haue  ihad  it,  but  thou  for- 
sooke  it  and  pletedest  not  therefore,  ne  fought  not  therefore. ' 

But  Lord,  for  thy  kind  heretage  and  mankindes  countrey,  that  is  a  land  of 
blisse,  thou  foughtest  mightilich :  In  battaile  thou  ouercame  thy  enemie,  and 
so  thou  wonne  thine  heretage.  For  thou  that  were  a  Lord  mightiest  in  battail, 
and  also  Lord  of  vertues,  are  rightfullich  king  of  blisse,  as  Dauid  saieth  in  the 
Psalter.  But  Lord,  thine  enemie  smote  the  despitefullich,  and  had  power  of 
thee  and  hang  thee  vpon  the  crosse  as  thou  hadst  ben  a  theefe,  and  benomyn 
thee  all  thy  clothes,  and  sticked  thee  to  the  hart  with  a  speare. 

O  Lord,  this  was  an  hard  assault  of  a  battaile,  and  here  thou  ouercome  by 
pacience  mightilich  thine  enemies,  for  thou  ne  wouldest  not  done  against  the 


(1)  "  Tooke  keepe,"  that  is,  tooke  hepde. 


(2)  "  For  to,"  that  is.  therefore. 
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wil  of  thy  father.    And  thus  Lord  thou  taughtest  thy  seruantes  to  fight  for  their  Edward 
country.    And  Lord  this  fighting  was  in  figure  itaught  in  the  olde  law.    But  nI- 
Lord  men  holden  now  the  shadow  of  the  old  fighting  and  leuen  the  light  of  thy 
fighting,  that  thou  taughtest  openlich  both  in  word  and  in  deede.  1360* 

Lord  thou  gave  vs  a  sword  to  fighten  against  our  enemis  for  our  country,  

that  was  thine  holy  teaching,  and  christen  mens  law.    But  Lord  thy  sword  is 
put  in  a  shethe  and  in  priestes  ward,  that  haue  forsake  the  fighting  that  thou 
taughtest.    For  as  they  seyn  it  is  against  their  order  to  ben  men  of  armes  in 
thy  battail,  for  it  is  vnsemelich,  as  they  seyn,  that  thy  vicar  in  earth,  other  his 
priests  shulden  suffer  of  other  men.    And  therefore  gif  any  man  smyte  him,  christes 
other  any  of  his  clerkes,  he  ne  taketh  it  not  in  pacience,  but  anon  he  smiteth  vicar . 
with  his  sword  of  cursing,  and  afterward  with  his  bodilich  sword,  he  doth  them  p"^^ 
to  death.    O  Lord  me  thinketh  that  this  is  a  fighting  against  kinde,  and  much  will  suffer 
against  thy  teaching.  nothing. 

O  Lord  whether  axsedest  thou  after  swerdes  in  time  of  thy  passion  to  againe 
stond  thine  enemies?  nay  forsooth  thou  Lorde.  For  Peter  that  smote  for  great 
loue  of  thee,  had  no  great  thanke  of  thee,  for  his  smiting.  And  Lorde  thou 
were  mightie  ynough  to  haue  again  stond  thine  enemies,  for  throgh  thy 
looking  they  fellen  downe  to  the  ground,  Lord  yblessed  mote  thou  be.  Here 
thou  teachest  vs  that  we  shoulden  sum-en  :  For  thou  were  mightie  ynow  to  haue 
agaynstande  thine  enemies,  and  thou  haddest  wepen,  and  thy  men  weren  hartie 
to  haue  smitten. 

O  sweet  Lord,  how  may  he  for  shame  clepen  him  selfe  thy  vicar  and  head  of 
the  church,  that  may  not  for  shame  suffer?  Sithe  thou  art  a  Lord,  and  suffer- 
edst  of  thy  subjects,  to  giuen  us  ensample,  and  so  did  thy  true  seruantes. 

O  Lord,  whether  geue  thou  to  Peter  a  spirituall  swerd  to  cursse  and  a  tern-  n0  tem- 
poral swerd  to  sle  mens  bodies  ?    Lord  I  trowe  not,  for  then  Peter  that  loued  porail 
thee  so  much,  wold  haue  smit  with  thy  swerds  :  but  Lord,  he  taught  vs  to  to 
blessen  them  that  cursen  vs,  and  suffren,  and  not  smiten.   And  Lord  he  fed  thy  Peter, 
people  as  thou  bed  him,  and  therefore  he  suffred  the  death  as  thou  didst. 

O  Lord,  why  depeth  any  man  him  Peters  successor  that  hath  forsaken 
patience,  and  feedeth  thy  people  with  cursing  and  with  smiting?  Lord  thou 
saydest  in  thy  gospell,  when  thy  disciples  knewen  well  that  thou  were  Christ, 
and  that  thou  mustest  goe  to  Jerusalem,  and  sufferen  of  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
ses,  spittings,  reprofes,  and  also  the  death.  And  Peter  tooke  thee  aside,  and 
saide,  God  forbidde  that.  And  Lord  thou  saydest  to  Peter,  goe  behinde  me 
Sathanas,  thou  sclaunderest  me  in  Israel.  For  thou  ne  sauorest  not  thilke  things 1 
that  ben  of  God,  but  thilke  that  ben  of  men.  Lord  to  mens  wit  it  is  vnrea- 
sonable,  that  thou  or  thy  vicar,  gif  thou  madest  any  on  earth,  shoulden  suffren 
of  3'our  suggetes. 

A  Lord !  whether  thou  ordeynest  an  order  of  fighters  to  turn  men  to  the  Faith 
beliefe?  Other  ordeinest  that  knightes  shoulden  sweare  to  fight  for  thy  wordes?  commeth 

A  Lord  !  whether  bcde  thou,  that  gif  a  man  turne  to  the  faith  that  he  should  outward 
geue  his  goods  and  cattel  to  thy  vicar  that  hath  great  lordships,  and  more  then  force, 
him  needeth  ?    Lord  I  wote  well  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  church  men 
that  weren  conuerted,  threwen  adown  their  goods  afore  the  apostles  feet ;  for  al 
they  weren  in  charitie,  and  none  of  them  said  this  is  mine,  ne  Peter  made 
himselfe  no  lord  of  these  goods. 

But  Lord,  now  he  that  clepeth  himselfe  thy  vicar  vpon  earth,  and  successor  to  Pope 
Peter,  hath  ybroke  thy  commaundment  of  charitie,  for  he  is  become  a  lorde.  breaketh 
And  hee  hath  also  broken  thy  commaundement  of  mercy,  and  also  of  patience,  ^j^. 
Thus  Lord  we  be  fallen  into  great  mischiefe  and  thraldom e,  for  our  chief-  tie,  of 
tayne  hath  forsaken  war  and  armes,  and  hath  treated  to  haue  peace  with  our  mercy, 

...  .  pMiele. 

A  Lord  3  gif  it  be  thy  wil,  draw  out  thy  swerd  out  of  his  shethe,  that  thy  ser- 

uants  may  fight  therewith  against  their  enemies,  and  put  cowardise  out  of  our 

harts  :  and  comfort  us  in  battail,  or  than 2  thou  come  with  thy  swerd  in  thy 

mouth,  to  take  vengeance  on  thyne  enemies.  For  gif  we  bene  accorded  with  our 

enemies  til  that  time  come,  it  is  dread  least  thou  take  vengeaunce  both  of  them 

and  of  vs  together.    A  Lorde !  there  is  no  helpe  now  in  this  great  mischiefe, 

but  onelych  in  thee. 

Lord,  thou  geuest  vs  a  commandement  of  truth,  in  bidding  vs  say  yea  yea, 

(1)  »■  Thilk  things,"  those  thinges.  (2)  "  Or  than,"  before  that. 
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Edward  nay  nay,  and  sweare  for  nothing.    Thou  geue  vs  also  a  maundement  of  meeke- 
In-     nes,  and  another  of  poorenes.    But  Lord  he  that  clepeth  himselfe  thy  vicar  on 
Yy    earth,  hath  ybroken  both  these  commandments,  for  he  maketh  a  law  to  compel 
1360    men  *°  sweare»  an(^  Dy  n^s  lawes  ne  teacheth  that  a  man  to  saue  his  life,  may 

 forsweare  and  lye.    And  so  Lord,  through  comfort  of  him  and  his  lawes,  the 

The  Pope  people  ne  dreadeth  not  to  sweare  and  to  lye,  ne  oft  times  to  forswearen  them. 

thehw  of         here  is  lyttle  trutn* 

swearing.  O  Lord,  thou  hast  y brought  vs  to  a  liuing  of  soules  that  standes  in  beleeuing 
in  thee,  and  kepyng  thy  hestes,  and  when  we  breaken  thyne  hestes,  then  we  slen 
our  soule  :  and  lesse  harme  it  were  to  suffer  bodilich  death. 

Lord,  king  Saule  brake  thine  hestes,  and  thou  took  his  kingdome  from  his 
heires  euermore  after  him,  and  gaue  it  to  Dauid  thy  seruaunt,  that  kept  thine 
hestes.  And  thou  saydst  by  Samuell  thy  prophet  to  Saule  the  king,  that  it  is  a 
maner  of  worshipping  of  false  gods  to  breake  thy  hestes.  For  Avho  that  loueth 
thee  ouer  al  things,  and  dreadeth  thee  also:  hee  nole1  for  nothing  break  thine 
hestes. 

O  Lord,  gif  breaking  of  thine  hestes  be  herying  of  false  gods,  I  trow  that 
he  that  maketh  the  people  breake  thine  hestes,  and  commaundeth  that  his  hestes 
ben  kept  of  the  people,  maketh  himself  a  false  god  on  earth :  as  Nabuchodonosor 
did  sometime  :  that  was  king  of  Babilon. 

But  Lord,  we  forsaken  such  false  gods,  and  beleuen  that  ther  ne  ben  no  mo 
gods  then  thou :  and  though  thou  suffer  vs  a  while  to  bene  in  disease  for  know- 
ledging  of  thee :  we  thanken  thee  with  our  hart,  for  it  is  a  token  that  thou  louest 
vs,  to  giuen  vs  in  this  world  some  penaunce  for  our  trespas. 

Lord,  in  the  old  law,  thy  true  seruantes  tooke  the  death,  for  they  would  not 
eaten  swynes  flesh  that  thou  haddest  forbidde  them  to  eate.    O  Lord,  what 
truth  is  in  vs  to  eaten  vncleen  mete  of  the  soul,  that  thou  hast  forbid  ?  Lord 
thou  sayst,  he  that  doth  sinne  is  seruant  of  sinne,  and  then  he  that  lyeth  in 
forswearing  him  selfe,  is  seruant  of  lesing  :  and  then  he  is  seruant  to  the  deuil, 
that  is  a  Iyer  and  father  of  lesinges.  And  Lorde  thou  sayest,  no  man  may  serue 
two  lords  at  ones.    O  Lord  then  euery  Iyer  for  the  time  that  he  lyeth,  other 
forsweareth  him  selfe,  and  forsaketh  thy  seruice  for  drede  of  his  bodily  death, 
becommeth  the  deuils  seruant. 
Seruant       O  Lord,  what  trueth  is  in  him  that  clepeth  himselfe  seruant  of  thy  seruants, 
uants'the  an<^  *n  n*s  ^om»>  nee  niaketh  him  a  lord  of  thy  seruants :  Lord,  thou  were  both 
popes'      Lord  and  maister,  and  so  thou  said  thy  selfe,  mit  yet  in  thy  warkes  thou  were 
stile        as  a  seruaunt.    Lord  this  was  a  great  trueth  and  a  great  meeknes :  but  Lord 
a  use  '    bid  thou  thy  seruauntes  that  they  shoulde  not  haue  lordship  ouer  their  brethren  ? 

Lord  thou  saidst  kings  of  the  heathen  men  han  lordship  ouer  their  subiects, 
and  they  that  vse  their  power  be  cleped  well  doers. 

But  Lord,  thou  saidst  it  should  not  be  so  amongest  thy  seruaunts.  But  he 
that  were  most  should  be  as  a  seruaunt.  Thou  Lord,  thou  taughtest  thy  dis- 
ciples to  be  meeke.  Lord  in  the  old  law  thy  seruaunts  durst  haue  no  lordship 
of  theyr  brethren,  but  if  that  thou  bid  them.  And  yet  they  shoulde  not  doe  to 
their  brethren  as  they  did  to  thrailes3  that  serued  them.  But  they  should  doe 
to  their  brethren  that  were  their  seruauntes  as  to  their  owne  brethren.  For  all 
they  were  Abrahams  children.  And  at  a  certaine  time  they  shoulde  let  their 
brethren  passe  from  them,  in  all  freedom,  but  if  they  would  wilfullich  abiden 
still  in  seruice. 

O  Lord  thou  gaue  vs  in  thy  comming  a  law  of  perfect  loue,  and  in  token  of 
loue  thou  clepedst  thy  selfe  our  brother.  And  to  make  vs  perfect  in  loue,  thou 
bid  that  we  should  clepe  to  vs"no  father  vpon  earth,  but  thy  father  of  heauen 
wee  should  clepe  our  father.  Alas  Lord,  how  violently  our  brethren  and  thy 
children  ben  now  put  in  bodily  thraldom,  and  in  despite  as  beasts  euermore  in 
greeuous  trauell  to  find  proud  men  in  ease  :  But  Lord,  if  we  take  this  defoule 
and  this  disease  in  patience  and  in  meekenes  and  kepe  thine  hests,  we  hope  to 
be  free.  And  Lord  geue  our  brethren  grace  to  come  out  of  thraldom  of  sin,  that 
they  be  fall  in  through  the  desiring  and  vsage  of  lordship  vpon  their  brethren. 
Pride  of  And  Lord  thy  priests  in  the  old  law  had  no  lordships  among  their  brethren, 
priests  t,ut  houses  and  pastures  for  their  beasts  :  but  Lord,  our  priests  now  haue  great 
lordships,  and  put  their  brethren  in  greater  thraldom  then  lewd  men  that  be 
lords.    Thus  is  meekenesse  forsaken. 


(1)  "  Nole,"  would  not. 


(2)  "  Thrailes."  that  is  to  say,  bondmen 
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Lord  thou  biddest  in  the  gospel  that  when  a  man  is  bid  to  the  feast  he  Edward 
should  sit  in  the  lowest  place,  and  then  he  may  be  set  hyer  with  worship  when  In- 
the  lord  of  the  feast  beholdeth  how  his  guests  sitteth.    Lord  it  is  drede  that  they    ^  j) 
that  sit  now  in  the  highest  place  should  be  bidde,  in  time  comming,  sit  beneath :  2.360 

and  that  will  be  shame  and  vilenie  for  them.    And  it  is  thy  saying,  those  that  - 

hyeth  himselfe  should  be  lowed,  and  those  that  loweth  themselues  should  be  an 
heyghed.  O  Lord  thou  biddest  in  thy  gospel  to  beware  of  the  Pharisies,  for  it 
is  a  point  of  pride  contrary  to  mekenes.  And  Lord  thou  sayst  that  they  loue 
the  first  sittinges  at  supper,  and  also  the  principall  chaires  in  churches,  and 
greetings  in  cheping  and  to  be  cleped  maisters  of  men.  And  Lord  thou 
sayst  be  ye  not  cleped  maisters,  for  one  is  your  maister,  and  that  is  Christ,  and 
all  ye  be  brethren.  And  clepe  ye  to  you  no  father  vpon  earth,  for  one  is  your 
father  that  is  in  heauen.  O  Lord  this  is  a  blesse-.l  lesson  to  teach  men  to  be  meke. 

But  Lord  he  that  clepeth  himselfe  thy  vikar  on  earth,  he  clepeth  himselfe  Meeknes 
father  of  fathers  against  thy  forbidding.    And  all  those  worships  thou  hast  ™™~ded 
forbad.    He  approueth  them,  and  maketh  them  maisters  to  many,  that  teach  in  mines- 
thy  people  their  own  teaching,  and  leaue  thy  teaching  that  is  nedefull,  and  y[psar . 
hiden  it  by  quaint  gloses  from  thy  lewd  people,  and  feede  thy  people  with  eaVth  not 
sweuens1  that  they  mete,  and  tales  that  doth  litle  profite,  but  much  harme  to  the  toiierable 
people.    But  Lord,  these  glosers  obiect  that  they  desire  not  the  state  of  mastry  }^0^e 
to  be  worshipped  therby,  but  to  profit  the  more  to  thy  people  when  they  preach 
thy  word.    For  as  they  seggen  the  people  will  beleue  more  the  preaching  of  a 
maister  that  hath  taken  a  state  of  schole,  then  the  preaching  of  another  man 
that  hath  not  taken  the  state  of  maistry. 

Lord  whether  it  be  any  nede  that  maisters  beren  witnesse  to  thy  teaching 
that  it  is  true  and  good  ?    O  Lord  whether  may  any  maister  now  by  his  estate 
of  maisterie,  that  thou  hast  forboden,  drawe  any  man  from  his  sinne,  rather 
than  an  other  man  that  is  not  a  maister,  ne  wole  be  none,  for  it  is  forbodden 
him  in  thy  gospel  ?    Lord  thou  sendest  to  maysters  to  preach  thy  people,  and 
thou  knowledgist  in  the  gospel  to  thy  father  that  he  hath  hid  his  wisedome  from 
wise  men  and  redy  men,  and  shewed  it  to  litle  children.    And  Lord,  maisters 
of  the  law  hylden  thy  teaching  folly,  and  saiden  that  thou  wouldest  destroy 
the  people  with  thy  teaching.    Trulich  Lord,  so  these  maisters  seggeth  now :  Master- 
for  they  haue  written  many  books  against  thy  teaching  that  is  trueth,  and  so  i^gj^ 
theprophecie  of  Hieremie  is  fulfilled,  when  he  saith  :  Truelich  the  false  points  of  in  preach 
the  maisters  of  the  law  hath  wrought  lesing.    And  now  is  the  time  come  that  ers- 
S.  Paul  speaketh  of,  where  hee  saith :  Time  shall  come  when  men  shall  not 
susteine  wholesome  teaching.    But  they  shullen  gather  to  hepe  maisters  with 
hutching  eares,  and  from  trueth  they  shullen  turnen  away  their  hearing,  and 
turnen  them  to  tales  that  maisters  haue  maked  to  showne  their  maistrye  and 
their  wisedome. 

And  Lord  a  man  shall  beleue  more  a  mans  workes  then  his  words,  and  the 
dede  sheweth  well  of  these  maisters  that  they  desiren  more  maistrie  for  their 
owne  worship  than  for  profite  of  the  people.  For  when  they  be  maisters,  they 
ne  prechen  not  so  oft  as  they  did  before.  And  gif  they  preachen,  commonlich 
it  is  before  rich  men  there  as  they  mowen  beare  worship  and  also  profit  of 
their  preaching.  But  before  poore  men  they  prechen  but  seldem,  when  they 
ben  maisters :  and  so  by  their  works  we  may  seene  that  they  ben  false  glosers. 

And  Lord,  me  thinketh  that  who  so  wole  keepen  thine  hests  him  needeth  no 
gloses :  but  thilke  that  clepen  them  selfe  christen  men,  and  lyuen  against  thy 
teaching  and  thine  hestes  needelich  they  mote  glose  thine  hestes  after  their  False 
liuing,  other  else  men  shulden  openlich  yknow  their  hypocrisie  and  their  falshod.  &losei'8- 

But  Lord,  thou  sayst  that  there  is  nothing  yhid  that  shal  not  be  shewed 
some  time.  And  Lord  yblessed  mote  thou  be.  For  somewhat  thou  shewest 
vs  now  of  our  mischiefes  that  we  ben  fallen  in  through  the  wisedomes  of  mays- 
ters, that  haue  by  sleightes  ylad  vs  away  from  thee  and  thy  teaching,  that  thou 
that  were  the  maister  of  heauen  taught  vs  for  loue,  when  thou  were  here  some 
time  to  heale  of  our  soules,  withouten  error  or  heresie.  But  maisters  of  worldes 
wisedome  and  their  founder,  haue  y damned  it  for  heresie  and  for  errour. 

O  Lord,  me  thinketh  it  is  a  great  pride  thus  to  reproue  thy  wisedome  and 
thy  teaching.  And  Lord  me  thinketh  that  this  Nabugodonosor  king  of  Babi- 
lon  that  thus  hath  reproued  thy  teaching  and  thine  hests,  and  commandefh  on 


(1)  '*  Sweuens,"  that  is,  dreamcs. 
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all  wise  to  kepen  his  bests :  maken  thy  people  hearen  him  as  a  God  on  earth, 
and  maketh  them  his  thraies  and  his  seruantes. 

But  Lord,  we  lewd  men  knowen  no  God  but  thee,  and  we  with  thine  helpe 
and  thy  grace  forsaken  Nabugodonosor  and  his  lawes.  For  he  in  his  proud 
estate  wole  haue  al  men  vnder  him,  and  he  nele 1  be  vnder  no  man.  He  ondoth 
thy  lawes  that  thou  ordaynest  to  ben  kept,  and  maketh  his  own  lawes  as  him 
liketh :  and  so  he  maketh  him  king  aboue  al  other  kings  of  the  earth,  and  maketh 
men  to  worshippen  him  as  a  god,  and  thy  great  sacrifice  he  hath  ydone  away. 

O  Lord,  here  is  thy  commaundment  of  meekenes,  mischiflich  to  broke  :  and 
thy  blessed  commaundement  of  poorenes  is  also  to  broken,  and  yhid  from  thy 
people.  Lord,  Zacharie  thy  prophet  saith,  that  thou  that  shouldest  ben  our 
king,  shouldest  bene  a  poore  man,  and  so  thou  were :  for  thou  saydest  thy  selfe, 
Foxes  haue  dens,  and  birdes  of  heauen  nestes,  and  mans  sonne  hath  not  where 
to  legge  his  head  on.  And  thou  saydest  yblessed  ben  poore  men  in  spirit,  for 
thy  kingdome  of  heauen  is  theiren.  And  woe  to  riche  men,  for  they  ban  their 
comfort  in  this  world.  And  thou  bade  thy  disciples  to  ben  ware  of  all  couetise, 
for  thou  saydest,  in  the  abundance  of  a  mans  hauing,  ne  is  not  his  lifelode. 
And  so  thou  teachest  that  thilke  that  ban  more  then  them  needeth  to  their  liuing 
linen  in  couetise.  Also  thou  saiest,  but  gif  a  man  forsake  al  thinges  that  he 
oweth,  he  ne  may  not  ben  thy  disciple.  Lord,  thou  sayest  also  that  thy  word 
that  is  sown  in  rich  mens  harts,  bringeth  forth  no  fruit :  for  riches  and  the 
businesse  of  this  world  maken  it  withouten  fruit. 

O  Lord,  here  bene  many  blessed  teachinges  to  teach  men  to  bene  pore,  and 
loue  porenesse.  But  Lord  harm  is,  poore  men  and  poorenes  ben  yhated,  and 
rich  men  ben  yloved  and  honored.  And  gif  a  man  be  a  poore  man,  men 
holden  him  a  man  without  grace,  and  gif  a  man  desireth  poorenesse,  men 
holden  him  but  a  foole.  And  if  a  man  be  a  rich  man,  men  clepen  him  a  gra- 
tious  man,  and  thilke  that  bene  busy  in  getting  of  riches  :  ben  yhold  wise  men 
and  ready :  but  Lord  these  rich  men  sayen  that  it  is  both  leful  and  needful  to 
them  to  gather  richesse  togither.  For  they  ne  gathereth  it  for  themselfe,  but 
for  other  men  that  ben  needy,  and  Lord  their  workes  shewen  the  truth.  For 
if  a  poore  needy  man  would  borowen  of  their  riches,  he  nele2  lean  him  none  of 
his  good,  but  gif  he  mow  be  seker  to  haue  it  again  by  a  certeine  day. 

But  Lord,  thou  bede  that  a  man  should  lend,  and  not  hoping  yelding  againe 
of  him  that  hee  lendeth  to :  and  thy  father  of  heauen  wol  quite  him  his  mede. 
And  gif  a  poore  aske  a  rich  man  any  good,  the  rich  man  will  giue  him  but 
a  litle,  and  yet  it  shall  be  little  worth.  And  Lord  me  thinketh  that  here  is 
little  loue  and  charitie,  both  to  God  and  to  our  brethren. 

For  Lord,  thou  teachest  in  thy  gospell,  that  what  men  doe  to  thy  seruauntes, 
they  done  to  thee.  A  Lord !  gif  a  poore  man  axe  good  for  thy  loue,  men  geueth 
him  a  litle  of  the  wurst.  For  these  rich  men  ordeinen  both  bread  and  ale  for 
Gods  men  of  the  wurst  that  they  haue.  O  Lord,  syth  al  the  good  that  men  have 
commeth  of  thee  :  how  dare  any  man  gene  thee  of  the  wurst,  and  kepe  to  him- 
selfe  the  best?  Howe  may  such  men  say  that  they  gatheren  riches  for  others 
need,  as  wel  as  himselfe,  sith  theyr  works  ben  contrary  to  their  words  ?  And 
that  is  no  great  truth.  And  be  ye  seker  these  goods  that  rich  men  ban,  they 
ben  Gods  goods,  ytake  to  your  keeping,  to  loke  how  ye  wolen  be  setten  them 
to  the  worshipping  of  God.  And  Lord,  thou  sayest  in  the  gospel,  that  who  so 
is  true  in  little,  he  is  true  in  that  thing  that  is  more :  and  who  that  is  false  in  a 
little  thing,  who  wole  taken  him  toward  things  of  a  greater  value  ?  And  there- 
fore, be  ye  ware  that  ban  Gods  goods  to  keepe.  Spend  yee  thilke  trulich  to 
the  worship  of  God,  least  ye  leesen  the  blisse  of  heauen,  for  the  vntrue  dis- 
pending  of  Gods  goods  in  this  world. 

O  Lord,  these  rich  men  seggen3  that  they  don  much  for  thy  loue.  For  many 
poore  labourers  ben  y found  by  them,  that  shoulden  fare  febelich,  ne  were  not 
they  and  their  readinesse  :  forsooth  me  thinketh  that  poor  labourers  geueth  to 
these  rich  men,  more  then  they  giuen  them  agaynward.  For  the  pocre  men 
mote  gone  to  his  labour  in  cold  and  in  heate,  in  wete  and  dry,  and  spend  his  flesh 
and  his  bloud  in  the  rich  mens  works,  vpon  Gods  ground,  to  find  the  rich  man 
in  ease,  and  in  liking,  and  in  good  fare  of  meate,  and  of  drink,  and  of  clothing. 
Heere  is  a  great  gift  of  the  poore  man,  for  he  giueth  his  owne  body.  But  what 
giueth  the  ryche  man  him  agaynward  ?    Certes  feable  meat,  and  feable  drink, 


(1)   '  Nele,"  that  is 


{'2)  Ibid. 


(3)  "  Seggen,"  that  is,  do  say. 
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and  feable  clothing.    Whateuer  they  seggen,  such  be  their  werks,  and  here  is  Edward 
litle  loue.    And  whosoeuer  looketh  well  about,  all  the  worlde  fareth  thus  as  we  UI- 
seggen.    And  all  men  studieth  on  euery  syde,  how  they  may  wex  rich  men.    ^  £) 
And  euerich  man  almost  is  a  shamed  to  ben  holden  a  poore  man.  1,360* 

And  Lord,  I  trow  for  thou  were  a  poore  man,  men  token  litle  regarde  to  —  '- 

thee,  and  to  thy  teaching.    But  Lord  thou  came  to  geue  vs  a  new  testament 
of  loue,  and  therefore  it  was  semelich  that  thou  came  in  poorenes,  to  proue  who 
wold  loue  thee,  and  kepen  thyne  bests.    For  gif  thou  haddest  ycome  in  forme  The  po- 
of a  rich  man  and  of  a  lord,  men  wold  rather  for  thy  dread  then  for  thy  loue,  Q^tof 
haue  ykept  thine  hests.    And  so  Lord  now  thou  might  wel  ysee  which  louen  rightly 
thee  as  they  should  in  keeping  thine  hestes.    For  who  that  loueth  thee  in  thy  consi- 
poorenes  and  in  thy  lownes,  needes  he  mote  loue  thee  in  thy  lordship  and  dered- 
thy  highnesse. 

But  Lord,  the  worlde  is  turned  vpse  downe,  and  men  loue  poore  men  but  a 
litle  ne  poorenes  neither.     But  men  be  ashamed  of  poorenes,  and  therefore 
Lord,  I  trow  that  thou  art  a  poore  kyng.    And  therefore  I  trow  that  he  that  a  poore 
clepeth  himself  thy  vicare  on  earth,  hath  forsaken  poorenes,  as  he  hath  do  the  king,  and 
remnaunt  of  thy  law :  and  is  become  a  rich  man  and  a  lord,  and  maketh  his  ui?ar  how- 
treasure  vpon  the  earth  that  thou  forbiddest  in  the  gospel.    And  for  his  right  ioyne 
and  riches  he  will  plete,  and  fight,  and  curse.    And  yet  Lord,  he  will  segge  [hes^,tw° 
that  hee  forsaketh  all  thyngs  that  he  oweth,  as  thy  true  disciple  mete  done  after  °ge  er ' 
thy  teaching  in  the  gospel. 

But  Lord  thou  ne  taughtestnot  a  man  to  forsaken  his  goods  and  plete  for  them,  Christ  a 

and  fight,  and  curse.    And  Lord  hee  taketh  on  him  power  to  assoyle  a  man  of  unt 

all  maner  things,  but  if  it  be  of  dette.    Truely  Lord,  me  thinketh  he  knoweth  earth- 

litle  of  charitie.     For  who  that  beth  in  charitie,  possesseth  thy  goodes  in  ^J^8 

common  and  not  in  proper  at  his  neighbours  nede.    And  then  shall  there  none        "  „ 
~  ,  i..rii-.'-'-iiy~<i  i  .    i  he  pope 

oi  them  segge  this  is  myne,  but  it  is  goods  that  God  graunteth  to  vs  to  spenden  it  for  his 

to  his  worship.    And  so  if  anie  of  them  borroweth  a  porcion  of  those  goods,  and  j^h1gSand 
dispendeth  them  to  Gods  worship  :  God  is  apayed  of  this  spending,  and  aloweth 
him  for  his  true  doing :  And  if  God  is  a  payed  of  that  dispensing  that  is  the  princi-  plead, 
pal  lord  of  those  goods,  how  dare  any  of  his  seruants  axen  thereof  accounts,  other  ^^aild 
challenge  it  for  dette?    Serten,  of  one  thing  I  am  incerteine,  that  these  that 
charge  so  much  dette  of  worldly  cattell,  they  know  litle  of  Christes  law  of  charitie. 
For  if  Ich  am  a  bayly  of  Gods  goodes  in  the  world,  if  I  see  my  brother  in 
nede,  I  am  hold  by  charity  to  part  with  him  of  these  goodes  to  his  nede  :  and 
if  he  spendeth  them  well  to  the  worship  of  God,  I  mote  be  well  apayd  as 
though  I  my  selfe  had  spended  them  to  the  worship  of  God.    And  if  the  prin- 
cipall  Lord  is  well  payed  of  my  brothers  doing,  and  the  dispendyng  of  his 
goodes :  how  may  I  segge  for  shame  that  my  brother  is  dettour  to  me,  of 
the  goodes  that  I  tooke  him  to  spende  in  Gods  woiship  at  his  nede?    And  if  Propri- 
my  brother  spendeth  amisse  the  goodes  that  I  take  him,  I  am  discharged  of  my  ^^Js 
deliuerance  of  the  goodes,  if  I  take  him  in  charity  thilk  goodes  at  his  nede.  And  here,  is 
I  am  hold  to  be  sorie  of  his  euill  dispending,  ne  I  may  not  axen  the  goodes,  not  taken 
that  I  tooke  him  to  his  nede  in  forme  of  dette,  for  at  his  neede  they  were  his  charitie11* 
as  well  as  mine.    And  thus  is  my  brother  yholde  to  done  to  me  gif  he  see  me  is  re- 
in nede,  and  gif  we  bene  in  charitie,  litle  should  we  chargen  of  dette.    And  ^jirefhg° 
ne  we  shold  not  axen  so  dettes,  as  men  that  knowen  not  God.    And  than  we  neede  of 
be  poore  in  forsaking  all  thinges  that  we  owen  :  for  gif  we  ben  in  charitie,  we  our 
wollen  nother  fight  nor  curse,  ne  plete  for  our  goods  with  our  brethren.  Sour!" 

O  Lord  thus  thou  taughtest  thy  seruauntes  to  lyuen.  And  so  they  lyueden 
while  they  hadden  good  shepheards,  that  fedden  thy  sheepe  and  robbed  them 
not  of  their  lifelode,  as  Peter  thy  good  shepheard  and  thy  other  apostles.  But 
Lord,  he  that  clepeth  himselfe  thy  vicar  vpon  earth  and  successour  to  Peter  :  he 
robbeth  thy  puple  of  their  bodylich  lyfelode,  for  he  ordeneth  proud  shepherds 
to  lyuen  in  ese  by  the  tenth  party  of  poore  mens  trauell.  And  he  giueth  them 
leue  to  lyuen  where  them  lyketh.  And  gif  men  no  wolen  wilfullich  geuen 
them  the  tithinges,  they  wolen  han  them  against  their  will  by  maystery  and  by 
cursing,  to  maken  them  rich.  The  pope 

Lord,  how  may  any  man  segge  that  such  shepherdes  that  louen  more  the  wolle  a  main- 
then  the  sheepe,  and  feden  not  thy  sheep  in  body  ne  in  soul,  ne  ben  such  f^"^gf 
rauenours  and  theeues  ?    And  who  may  segge  that  the  maintaynour  of  such  an(i  roD. 
shepheards,  ne  is  not  a  maintenour  of  theeues  and  robbers  ?    How  wole  hee  bers. 
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assoile  shepherds  of  their  robbing  without  restitution  of  their  goods,  that  they 
robben  thy  sheepe  of  against  their  will  ?  Lord,  of  all  shepherds,  blessed  mote 
thou  be.  For  thou  louedst  more  the  sheepe  then  their  wole.  For  thou  feedest 
thy  sheepe  both  in  body  and  soule.  And  for  loue  of  thy  sheepe  thou  tooke  thy 
death  to  bring  thy  sheepe  out  of  wolues  mouthes.  And  the  most  charge  that 
thou  goue  to  Peter  was  to  feede  thy  sheepe.  And  so  he  did  truelich,  and 
tooke  the  deathe  for  thee  and  for  thy  sheepe.  For  he  came  into  the  fold  of 
sheepe  by  thee  that  were  the  dore.  And  so  I  trow  a  few  other  did  as  he  did, 
though  they  clepen  themself  successours  to  Peter,  for  their  works  showen  what 
they  ben.  For  they  robben  and  sleen  and  destroyen  :  they  robben  thy  sheepe  of 
the  tenth  part  of  their  trauell,  and  feden  them  self  in  ease.  They  sleen  thy  sheepe, 
for  they  pyenen  them  for  hunger  of  their  soul  to  the  death.  They  destroyen 
the  sheepe,  for  with  might  and  with  sternship  they  rulen  thy  sheepe :  that  for 
dred  they  ben  dispearsed  abrode  in  mountaines,  and  there  the  wilde  beastes  of 
the  field  destroieth  them  *andx  devoureth  them*  for  default  of  a  good  shepheard. 

O  Lord,  gif  it  be  thy  will  deliuer  thy  sheepe  out  of  such  shepheardes  ward 
that  retcheth  not  of  thy  sheepe,  they  han  their  wolle  to  make  themselfe 
riche.  For  thy  sheepe  ben  in  great  mischiefe,  and  foule  accombred  with  their 
shepheardes. 

But  for2  thy  shepheardes  wolden  ben  excused,  they  haue  ygetten  them  hyred 
men  to  feed  thy  people,  and  these  comen  in  sheepes  clothing.  But  dredles, 
their  workes  shewen  that  within  forth3  they  ben  but  wolfes.  For  han  they 
their  hyre,  they  ne  retcheth  but  a  little  howe  sorilich  thy  sheepe  ben  kept. 
For  as  they  seggen  themselfe,  they  ben  but  hyred  men  that  han  no  charge  of 
thy  sheepe.  And  when  they  shulden  feden  thy  sheepe  in  the  plenteous  lesewe4 
of  thy  teaching,  they  stonden  betweene  them  and  their  lesewe,  so  that  thy 
sheepe  ne  han  but  a  sight  of  thy  lesewe,  but  eaten  they  shall  not  thereof.  But 
they  feden  them  in  a  sorry  sowre  lesewe  of  lesinges  and  of  tales.  And  so  thy 
sheepe  fallen  into  greeuous  sicknes  through  this  euill  lesewe.  And  gif  any 
sheepe  breake  ouer  into  thy  lesewe  to  tasten  the  sweetnesse  thereof,  anon  these 
hyred  men  driue  him  out  with  houndes.  And  thus  thy  sheepe  by  these  hyred 
men,  ben  ykepi;  out  of  their  kindlich  lesewe,  and  ben  yfed  with  soure  grasse 
and  sory  baren  lesewe.  And  yet  they  feden  but  seldome,  and  when  they  han 
sorilich  fed  them,  they  taken  great  hyre,  and  gone  away  from  thy  sheepe  and 
letten  them  a  worth. 

And  for  dread  least  thy  sheepe  wolden  in  their  absence  go  to  thy  sweet  lesew, 
they  han  enclosed  it  all  about  so  stronglich  and  so  high,  that  there  may  no 
sheepe  comen  there  within,  but  gif  it  be  a  Walisch  leper5  of  the  mountaines 
that  may  with  his  long  legges  lepen  ouer  the  wallys.  For  the  hyrid  men  ben 
full  certain,  that  gif  thy  sheepe  had  ones  ytasted  the  sweetnesse  of  thy  lesewe : 
they  ne  woulde  no  more  bene  yfed  of  these  hyred  men  in  their  sowre  lesews, 
and  therefore  these  hyred  men  keepen  them  out  of  that  lesewe.  For  haden  the 
sheepe  ones  ytasted  well  of  that  lesew,  they  woulden  without  a  leder  go  thider 
to  their  mete,  and  then  mote  these  hyred  men  sechen  them  another  labour  to 
Hue  by  than  keping  of  sheepe.  And  they  ben  fell  and  ware  ynowe  thereof, 
and  therefore  they  feden  thy  sheepe  with  soure  meate  that  naught  is,  and  hiden 
from  thy  sheepe  the  sweetnesse  of  thy  lesewe.  And  so  though  these  hyred 
men  gone  in  sheepes  clothing,  in  their  works  they  ben  wolues,  that  much  harme 
done  to  thy  sheepe  as  wee  haue  ytold. 

O  Lord,  they  comen  as  sheepe,  for  they  seggen  that  they  ben  poore  and 
haue  forsaken  the  world  to  liuen  parfetlich  as  thou  taughtest  in  the  gospel. 
Lord  this  is  sheeps  clothing.  But  Lord  thou  ne  taughtest  not  a  man  to  for- 
saken the  trauelous  liuing  in  poorenesse  in  the  world,  to  liuen  in  ese  with  riches 
by  other  mens  trauell,  and  haue  lordship  on  their  brethren.  For  Lord,  this  is 
more  to  forsaken  thee  and  go  to  the  world. 

O  Lord  thou  ne  taughtest  not  a  man  to  forsake  the  world  to  liuen  in  poore- 
nesse of  begging  by  other  mens  trauell  that  bene  as  feble  as  they  ben.  Ne 
Lord  thou  ne  taughtest  not  a  man  to  liuen  in  poorenesse  of  begging,  that  were 
strong  inough  to  travayle  for  his  lifelode.  Ne  Lord  thou  ne  taughtest  not  a 
man  to  ben  a  begger  to  begge  of  men  more  then  him  needeth,  to  build  great 
castles  and  make  great  feasts  to  thilke  that  han  no  need. 


(1)  From  the  mtoikI  Edition  of  1570,  p.  500.— Ed. 

(3)  "  Within  forth,"  inwardly.      (4)  "  Lesewe."  pasture. 


(2)  "  But  for,"  but  because. 
(5)  "  A  Welch  leaper." 
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O  Lord  thou  ne  taughtest  not  men  this  poorenesse,  for  it  is  out  of  charitie.  Edward 
But  thy  poorenesse  that  thou  taughtest,  norisheth  charitie.    Lord,  sith  Paul  ni- 
sayth,  that  hee  that  forsaketh  the  charge  of  thilke  that  ben  homelich1  with  him,  ^ 
hath  forsaken  his  faith,  and  is  worse  than  a  misbeleued  manne :  how  then  now  236o' 

these  men  seggen  that  they  beleuen  in  Christ,  that  han  forsake  their  poore  1 

feeble  friends,  and  let  them  liue  in  trauell  and  in  disese,  that  trauelled  full 
sore  for  them,  when  they  weren  yong  and  vnmighty  to  helpen  them  self? 
And  they  wolen  liue  in  ease  by  other  mens  traueil  euermore  begging  withouten 
shame.  Lord  thou  ne  taughtest  not  this  maner  poorenes,  for  it  is  out  of  charitie. 
And  all  thy  law  is  charitie  and  thing  that  nourisheth  charitie :  and  these 
hyrdmen,  these  shepheards  send  about,  to  keep  thy  shepe  and  to  feden  them 
other  whiles  in  sorrye  bareyne  lesewes.  Lord  thou  ne  madest  none  such  Wilfull 
shepheards,  ne  keepers  of  thy  sheep  that  *weren2  ireners  about  countries  and  ^Sred 
wolden  oder  ones  twyes  a  yere  *  feed  sorylich  thy  shepe,  and  for  so  litle  trauel 
taken  a  great  hire,  and  sithen  all  the  yeare  afterward,  doe  what  them  liketh, 
and  let  thy  shepe  perish  for  defaut  of  keping. 

But  thy  shepheards  abiden  still  with  their  sheepe.  and  feeden  them  in  thy 
plenteous  lesewe  of  thy  teaching,  and  gone  byfore  thy  shepe,  and  teachen 
them  the  way  into  the  plenteous  and  sweet  lesewe,  and  keepen  thy  flocke  from 
rauening  of  the  wild  beastes  of  the  field. 

O  Lord  deliuer  thy  sheepe  out  of  the  ward  of  these  shepheards,  and  these  The  pro 
hyred  men,  that  stonden  more  to  keepe  their  riches  that  they  robben  of  thy  Pertie  of 
sheep,  than  they  stonden  in  keping  of  thy  sheepe.  shep. 

O  Lorde  when  thou  come  to  Ierusalem,  sometime  thou  droue  out  of  the  heards 
temple,  sellers  of  beastes  and  of  other  chaffre,  and  saydest :  Mine  house  shoulden 
ben  cleped  an  house  of  prayers,  but  they  maden  a  den  of  theeues  of  it.  O 
Lorde,  thou  art  the  temple  in  whom  we  shoulden  prayen  thy  father  of  heauen. 
And  Salomon's  temple  that  was  ybelded  at  Ierusalem,  was  figure  of  this  temple. 
But  Lord,  he  that  clepeth  himself  thy  vicar  vppon  earth,  and  sayth  that  he 
occupieth  thy  place  here  on  earth,  is  become  a  chapman  in  thy  temple,  and  The  pope 
hath  his  chapmen  walking  in  diuers  countreys  to  sellen  his  chafFare,  and  to  maken  is  a 
him  rich.    And  he  saith,  thou  gaue  him  so  great  a  power  abouen  all  other  Gods1" 
men,  that  what  euer  he  bindeth  other  vnbindeth  in  earth,  thou  bindest  other  temple 
vnbindest  the  same  in  heauen.    And  so  of  great  power  he  selleth  other  men 
forgiuenesse  of  their  sinne.    And  for  much  money  hee  will  assoylen  a  man  so 
cleane  of  his  sinne,  that  he  behoteth3  men  the  blesse  of  heauen  withouten  any 
pain  after  that  they  be  dead,  that  giuen  him  much  money. 

Bishoprickes  and  cherches,  and  such  other  chaffares  he  selleth  also  for  mony, 
and  maketh  himselfe  rich.    And  thus  he  beguiled  the  puple. 

O  Lord  Iesu,  here  is  much  vntruth,  and  mischiefe,  and  matter  of  sorrow.  Note  good 
Lord  thou  saidest  sometime,  that  thou  wouldest  be  with  thy  seruaunts  vnto  the  reader  if 
end  of  the  world.   And  thou  saydest  also,  there  as  tweyne  or  three  byn  ygadred  ^here  2& 
to  gedder  in  thy  name,  that  thou  art  in  the  midle  of  them.    A  Lord !  then  it  or  3  be 
was  no  need  to  thee  to  maken  a  liefetenant,  sith  thou  wolte  be  euermore  amongst  gatjiered, 

.-i  °     m  his 

thy  seruaunts.  name, 
Lorde,  thou  axedst  of  thy  disciples,  who  they  trowed  that  thou  were.    And  what 
Peter  aunswered  and  saide,  that  thou  art  Christ  God's  sonne.     And  thou  therof  J 
saydest  to  Peter,  Thou  art  yblessed  Symon  Bariona,  for  fleshe  and  bloud  ne  lieuete- 
showed  not  this  to  thee,  but  my  father  that  is  in  heauen.    And  I  say  to  thee  UHnt- 
that  thou  art  Peter,  and  vppon  this  stone  ych  wolde  bylde  my  church e,  and  the  ^ie^ce 
gates  of  hell  ne  shullen  not  auailen  agens  it.  t0  peter" 

And  to  thee  ych  wole  geue  the  keyes  of  heauen,  and  what  euer  thou  bindest  -ye  keyes, 
vpon  earth  shal  be  bound  in  heauen,  and  what  euer  thou  vnbyndest  on  earth,  ^P°und" 
shall  be  vnbounden  in  heauen.  This  power  also  was  graunten  vnto  the  other 
disciples  as  well  as  to  Peter,  as  the  gospell  openlich  telleth.  In  this  place  men 
seggen  that  thou  graunted  to  Peters  successors,  the  selue  power  that  thou 
gaue  to  Peter.  And  therefore  the  bishop  of  Rome,  that  sayth  he  is  Peters 
successour,  taketh  this  power  to  him  to  bynden  and  vnbynden  in  earth  what 
him  liketh.  But  Lorde,  ych  haue  much  wonder  how  he  may  for  shame  clepen 
himself  Peters  successour.  For  Peter  knowledged  that  thou  were  Christ  and 
God,  and  kept  the  hestes  of  thy  lawe  :  but  these  han  forsaken  the  hestes  of  thy 
law,  and  hath  ymaked  a  lawe  contrary  to  thyne  hestes  of  thy  lawe.    And  so 

'1)  "  Homelich,'  of  his  househclde.    (2)  See  Edition  1570.— Ed.    (3)  "  Behoteth,"  promiseth. 
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Edicard  hee  maked  himself  a  false  Christ  and  a  false  God  in  earth.    And  L  trowe  thou 
IH-     gaue  hint  no  power  to  vndoe  thy  lawe.   And  so  in  taking  this  power  vppon  bun, 

\  D    makeih  mm  a  false  Christ  and  Antichrist. 

1360*  w^10  may  ^e  more  agens  Christ,  than  he  that  in  his  words  maketh  him- 

 —  selfe  Christes  vicar  in  earth  :  and  in  his  werkes  vndoth  the  ordinaunce  of 

The  pope  Christ,  and  maketh  men  byleuen  tliat  it  is  needfull  to  the  heale  of  mannes 
&\°e  aV^-  soules,  to  byleuen  that  he  is  Christes  vicar  in  earth  ?    And  what  euer  he 
tichristin  byndeth  in  earth,  is  ybounden  in  heauen,  and  vnder  this  colour  hee  vndoth 
earth.      Christes  lawe,  and  maketh  men  alwaies  to  kepen  his  law  and  hestes. 
Thepopes     And  thus  men  may  yseene  that  he  is  agenst  Christ,  and  therfore  he  is  Ante- 
abbom-     christ  that  maketh  men  worshupen  him  as  a  God  on  earth,  as  the  proud  king 
describ°U  Nabugodonosor  did  sometime,  that  was  king  of  Babylon.    And  therefore  wee 
ed.         le'wed  menne  that  knowen  no  God  but  thee  Iesu  Christ,  beleuen  in  thee  that 
art  our  God,  and  our  King,  and  our  Christ,  and  thy  lawes.    And  forsaken  Anti- 
christ and  Nabugodonosor  that  is  a  false  God  and  a  false  Christ,  and  his  lawes 
that  ben  contrary  to  thy  preaching. 

And  Lorde  strength  thou  vs  agenst  our  enemies.    For  they  ben  about  to 
maken  vs  forsaken  thee  and  thy  law,  other  else  to  putten  vs  to  death. 

O  Lorde,  onelich  in  thee  is  our  trust  to  helpe  vs  in  this  mischiefe,  for  thy 
great  goodnesse  that  is  withouten  end. 

Lord  thou  ne  taughtest  not  thy  disciples  to  assoylen  men  of  their  sinne,  and 
setten  them  a  penamice  for  the  ir  sin,  in  fasting  ne  in  praying,  ne  other  almous 
dede  :  ne  thy  selfe,  ne  thy  d^ciples,  vseden  no  such  power  here  on  earth.  For 
Lord,  thou  forgeue  men  their  shines,  and  bede  hem  sin  no  more.   And  thy  dis- 
ciples fulleden1  men  in  thy  name,  in  forgiuenesse  of  her  sins.    Nor  they  took 
no  such  power  vpon  them  as  our  priestes  dare  now.    And  Lord,  thou  ne 
assoyledest  no  man  both  of  his  sinne  and  of  his  peyne,  that  was  due  for  his 
sinne,  ne  thou  gramitedst  no  man  such  power  here  on  earth. 
Purgato-      And  Lord  me  tliinketh  that  gif  there  were  a  purgatorie,  and  any  earth- 
rie-         lich  man  had  power  to  deliueren  sinful  men  from  the  peynes  of  purgatory,  he 
should  and  he  were  in  charitie,  sauen  euerich  man  that  were  hi  way  of  saluta- 
tion from  thilke  peynes,  sith  they  make  them  greater  then  any  bodilyche  peynes 
of  this  world.    Also  gif  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  such  a  power,  he  himselfe 
should  neuer  comen  in  purgatory  ne  in  hell.    And  sith  we  see  well  that  he  ne 
hath  no  power  to  keepen  himselfe  ne  other  men  nother  out  of  these  bodilich 
peynes  of  the  world,  and  he  may  goe  to  hell  for  his  shine  as  an  other  man 
may :  I  ne  byleue  not,  that  he  hath  so  great  a  power  to  assoylen  men  of  their 
sin  as  he  taketh  vpon  him  abouen  all  other  men.    And  I  trow  that  in  tins  he 
hygheth  him  selfe  aboue  God. 
Selling  of     As  touching  the  selling  of  bishopricks  and  personages,  I  trow  it  be  a  point  of 
ricke^    ^sene(i.    For  agenst  Gods  ordinance  hee  roobeth  poore  men  of  a  porcion  of 
and  be-    their  sustenance,  and  selleth  it,  other  giueth  it,  to  find  proud  men  in  idlenes 
nefkes.     that  don  the  lewd  puple  little  profite,  but  much  harnie  as  we  told  before.  Thus 
ben  thy  commaundements  of  truth,  of  meekenesse,  and  of  poornesse,  vndone 
by  him  that  clepeth  himselfe  thy  vicar  here  vpon  earth. 

A  Lord !  thou  gaue  vs  a  commaundement  of  chastite,  that  is,  a  forsaking  of 
flesclilich  lustes.  For  thou  broughtest  vs  to  a  lining  of  soule  that  is  ygouerned 
Manage,  by  the  word.  For  Lord,  thou  ordeinedist  women  more  frele  than  man  to  ben 
ygouerned  by  mans  rule,  and  his  helpe,  to  please  thee  and  keep  thine  hestes. 
Ne  thou  ne  crdainedist  that  a  man  should  desire  the  company  of  a  woman,  and 
maken  her  his  wife,  to  liuen  with  her  in  his  lustis,  as  a  swine  doth  or  a  horse. 
And  his  wife  ne  like  him  not  to  his  lustes,  Lorde  thou  ne  gaue  not  a  man  leaue 
to  departen  him  from  his  wife,  and  taken  him  another. 

But  Lord,  thy  manage  is  a  common  accord  betweene  man  and  woman,  to 
liuen  togither  to  their  hues  end,  and  in  thy  seruice  eyther  the  better  for  others 
helpe,  and  thilke  that  ben  thus  ycome  together,  bene  ioyned  b}T  thee,  and  thilke 
Af^lix  that  God  ioineth,  may  no  man  depart.    But  Lord,  thou  sayst  that  gif  a  man 
}pe"    '  see  a  woman  to  coueten  her,  than  he  doth  with  the  woman  lecherye  in  his  hart. 
And  so  Lord,  gif  a  man  desire  his  wife  in  couetise  of  such  lustes,  and  not  to 
fly  from  whoredome,  his  weddins  is  lechery,  ne  thou  ne  ioynest  them  not  toge- 
hotTto"   tner-    '^nus  was  Ragnels  daughter  ywedded  to  seuen  husbandes  that  the  deuill 
nunye.    instrangled.    But  Toby  tooke  her  to  hue  with  her  in  clennes,  and  bringing  vp 


(1)  "  Fulleden,"  that  is,  baptised. 
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of  her  children  in  thy  worship,  and  on  him  the  deuill  ne  had  no  power.  For  Edward 
the  wedding  was  ymaked  in  God,  for  God,  and  through  God.  /// 

A  Lord,  the  people  is  farre  ygo  from  thys  maner  of  wedding.    For  now  men  " 
wedden  their  wiues  for  fairenes,  other  for  riches,  or  some  such  other  fleshlieh    A- L)- 
lusts.    And  Lord,  so  it  preueth  by  them  for  the  most  part.    For  a  man  shall  1360. 
not  finde  two  wedded  in  a  land,  where  the  husband  loues  the  wife,  and  the 
wife  is  buxum  to  the  man,  as  they  shoulden  after  thy  law  of  marriage.  But 
other  the  man  loues  not  his  wife,  or  the  wife  is  not  buxum  to  her  man.  And 
thus  Lord  is  the  rule  of  prefe,  that  neuer  fayleth  no  preue  whether  it  be  done 
by  thee  or  no.    And  Lord,  all  this  mischiefe  is  common  among  thy  people,  for 
that  they  know  not  thy  word,  but  their  shepheards  and  hyred  men  fedden  them 
with  their  sweuens 1  and  leasings.    And  Lord,  where  they  shoulden  gon  before 
vs  n  the  field,  they  seggen  their  order  is  so  holy  for  thy  marriage.    And  Lord, 
he  that  calleth  himself  thy  vicar  vpon  earth,  will  not  suffYen  priests  to  taken 
them  wyues,  for  that  is  against  his  law :  but  Lord,  he  will  dispensen  with  them 
to  kepen  horen  for  a  certaine  somme  of  mony.    And  Lord,  all  horedome  is 
forfended  in  thy  lawe.    And  Lord,  thou  neuer  forfendest  priests  their  wiues,  Priests 
ner  thy  apostles  neither.    And  well  I  wote  in  our  land,  priestes  hadden  wiues  had 
vntill  Anselmus  daies  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God,  a  leuen  hundred  and  twentie  ^e  ^me 
and  nine,  as  Huntingdon  writes.    And  Lord,  this  makes  people  for  the  most  of  Ansel- 
part  beleuen,  that  lecherie  is  no  synne.    Therefore  wee  lewd  men  prayen  thee  mus- 
that  thou  wolt  send  vs  shepheardes  of  thine  owne  that  wolen  feden  thy  flocke 
in  thy  lesewe,  and  gon  before  them  selfe,  and  so  written  thy  law  in  our  harts, 
that  from  the  least  to  the  most  all  they  mayen  knowen  thee.    And  Lord,  geue 
our  king  and  his  lords,  hart  to  defenden  thy  true  shepheardes  and  thy  sheepe 
from  out  of  the  wolues  mouthes,  and  grace  to  know  thee  that  art  the  true  Christ, 
the  sonne  of  thy  heauenly  father,  from  the  Antichrist,  that  is  the  sonne  of 
pride.    And  Lord,  geue  vs  thy  poore  sheepe  patience  and  strength  to  suffer  for 
thy  law,  the  cruelnes  of  the  mischieuous  wolues.    And  Lord,  as  thou  hast  pro- 
mised, shorten  these  dayes.    Lord  we  axen  this  now,  for  more  need  was  there 
neuer. 


I  doubt  not,  gentle  reader,  but  in  reading  this  goodly  treatise 
above  prefixed,  the  matter  is  manifest  and  plain  of  itself  without  any- 
further  explication,  what  is  to  be  thought  and  judged  of  this  vicar  of 
Christ,  and  successor  of  Peter,  whom  we  call  the  bishop  of  Rome ; 
whose  life  here  thou  se'est  not  only  to  be  disordered  in  all  points, 
swerving  from  the  steps  and  example  of  Christ  the  prince  and 
bishop  of  our  souls,  but  also  whose  laws  and  doctrines  are  so 
repugnant  and  contrary  to  the  precepts  and  rule  of  the  gospel, 
that  almost  there  is  no  convenience  between  them ;  as  in  the 
perusing  of  this  complaining  prayer  thou  mayest  notoriously  under- 
stand. Wherefore,  having  no  need  to  stand  in  any  further  express- 
ing of  this  matter,  but  leaving  it  to  thine  own  consideration  and 
discretion,  I  will  speed  myself  (Christ  willing)  to  proceed  toward  the 
time  of  John  Wickliff  and  his  fellows,  taking  in  the  order  of  years  as  I 
go,  such  things  by  the  way,  as  both  happened  before  the  said  time  of 
Wickliff,  and  also  may  the  better  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  to 
tlie  entering  of  that  story ;  where,  first,  I  think  it  not  inconvenient  to 
infer  a  prophetical  parable,  written  about  this  time,  or  not  much 
before,  which  the  author  morally  applieth  unto  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
To  what  author  this  prophecy  or  moral  is  to  be  ascribed,  I  have  not 
certainly  to  affirm  :  some  say,  that  Rupescissanus  (of  whom  mention 
is  made  before)  was  the  author  thereof,  and  allege  it  out  of  Froysard; 
but  in  Froysard,  as  yet,  I  have  not  found  it.  In  the  mean  season, 
as  I  have  found  it  in  Latin  expressed,  because  it  painteth  out  the 


(1)  "  Sweuens,"  that  is,  drearnes. 
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Edward  pope  so  rightly  in  his  feathers  and  colours ;  as  I  thought  the  thing 
lIL    was  not  to  be  omitted,  so  I  took  this  present  place,  as  most  fit 
A.  D.   (although  perad  venture  missing  the  order  of  years  a  little)  to  in- 
13C0-  sert  the  same.    The  effect  of  the  parable  followeth.  here  under- 
written. 

In  the  time  of  pope  Innocent  VI.  above  specified,  this  Johannes 
de  Rupescissa,  a  friar,  among  his  other  prophecies  marvellously  fore- 
Ap^ndix.  spake  (as  allegeth  Froysard,  who  both  heard  and  saw  him)  of  the 
taking  of  John  the  French  king,  prisoner,  and  brought  forth  many 
other  notable  collections  concerning  the  perils,  mutations  and  chang- 
ings  in  the  church  to  come.  At  the  time  the  pope  kept  him  at 
Avignon  in  prison  (where  Froysard  is  said  to  have  seen  him,  and 
to  have  spoken  with  him),  the  said  Froysard  heard  in  the  pope's 
court  this  example  and  parable,  recited  by  the  aforesaid  friar 
Rupescissanus  to  two  cardinals,  to  wit,  the  cardinal  of  Ostia,  and 
the  cardinal  of  Auxerre,  which  followeth  in  these  words  :  — 

A  Parable  prophesying  the  Destruction  of  the  Pope. 

When,  on  a  certain  time,  a  bird  was  brought  into  the  world  all  bare  and  with^ 
out  feathers,  the  other  birds  hearing  thereof,  came  to  visit  her :  and  as  they 
saw  her  to  be  a  marvellously  fair  and  beautiful  bird,  they  counselled  together 
how  they  might  best  do  her  good,  since  by  no  means  without  feathers  she 
might  either  fly,  or  live  commodiously.    They  all  wished  her  to  live  for  her 
excellent  form  and  beauty's  sake,  insomuch  that  among  them  all  there  was  not 
one  that  would  not  grant  some  part  of  her  own  feathers  to  deck  this  bird 
withal :  yea,  and  the  more  trim  they  saw  her  to  be,  the  more  feathers  still  they 
gave  unto  her,  so  that  by  this  means  she  was  passing  well  penned  and  fea- 
The  pope  thered,  and  began  to  fly.    The  other  birds  that  thus  had  adorned  her  with 
toT  bkdd  t?ooc^y  feathers,  beholding  her  to  fly  abroad,  were  marvellously  delighted  there- 
feathered  with.   In  the  end  this  bird  seeing  herself  so  gorgeously  feathered,  and  of  all  the 
with       rest  to  be  had  in  honour,  began  to  wax  proud  and  haughty  ;  insomuch  that  she 
bird's      had  no  regard  at  all  unto  them,  by  whom  she  was  advanced  :  yea,  she  punged 
feathers,  them  with  her  beak,  plucked  them  by  the  skin  and  feathers,  and  in  all  places 
The  first  hurt  them.    Whereupon  the  birds  sitting  in  council  again,  called  the  matter  in 
proud questi°n>  demanding  one  of  another  what  was  best  to  be  done  touching  this 
prosperi-  unkind  bird,  whom  they  lovingly  with  their  own  feathers  had  decked  and 
tyofthe  adorned;  affirming  that  they  gave  not  their  feathers,  to  the  intent  that  she, 
pope'       thereby  puffed  up  with  pride,  should  contemptuously  despise  them  all.  The 
peacock  therefore  answereth  first,  "  Truly,"  saith  he,  "  for  that  she  is  bravely 
The  de-    set  forth  with  my  painted  feathers,  I  will  again  take  them  from  her."  Then 
cay°fdthe  saith  the  falcon,  "  And  I  also  will  have  mine  again."  This  sentence  at  length 
scribed?  to°k  place  among  them  all,  so  that  every  one  plucked  from  her  those  feathers 
which  before  they  had  given,  challenging  to  them  their  own  again.  Now 
this  proud  bird,  seeing  herself  thus  to  be  dealt  withal,  began,  forthwith,  to 
abate  her  haughty  stomach,  and  humbly  to  submit  herself,  openly  confessing 
and  acknowledging,  that  of  herself  she  had  nothing,  but  that  her  feathers, 
her  honour,  and  other  ornaments  were  their  gift;  she  came  into  the  world 
all  naked  and  bare  ;  they  clad  her  with  comely  feathers,  and,  therefore,  of 
right  may  they  receive  them  again.    Wherefore,  in  most  humblewise,  she 
desireth  pardon,  promising  to  amend  all  that  was  past,  neither  would  she  at 
any  time  hereafter  commit  that  whereby,  through  pride,  she  might  lose  her 
feathers  again.    The  gentle  birds,  that  before  had  given  their  feathers,  seeing 
her  so  humble  and  lowly,  being  moved  with  pity,  restored  again  the  feathers 
which  lately  they  had  taken  away,  adding  withal  this  admonition,  "  We  will 
gladly,"  say  they,  "  behold  thy  flying  among  us,  so  long  as  thou  wilt  use  thine 
office  with  humbleness  of  mind,  which  is  the  chiefest  comeliness  of  all  the  rest : 
but  this  have  thou  for  certainty,  that  if  at  any  time  hereafter  thou  extol  thyself 
in  pride,  we  will  straightways  deprive  thee  of  thy  feathers,  and  reduce  thee  to 
thy  former  state  wherein  we  found  thee."    "  Even  so,  O  you  cardinals  !"  saith 
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Johannes  Rupescissanus,  "  shall  it  happen  unto  you :  for  the  emperors  of  the  Edward 
Romans  and  Almains,  and  other  christian  kings,  potentates,  and  princes  of  the  IIL 
earth,  have  bestowed  upon  you  goods,  lands  and  riches,  that  should  serve  God,  ^ 
but  you  have  poured  it  out,  and  consumed  it  upon  pride,  and  all  kind  of  wicked-  ^QO 
ness,  riot  and  wantonness."1   — 


€\)t  Eife  anti  &torj?  of  Icmacpnug,  ^ccp.^fjop  ano  primate 
of  SjceUna 

In  the  catalogue  of   these  learned  and  zealous  defenders  of  Appendix. 
Christ  against  Antichrist  above  rehearsed,  whom  the  Lord  about 
this  time  began  to  raise  up  for  reformation  of  his  church,  being- 
then  far  out  of  frame,  I  cannot  forget  or  omit  something  to  write  of 
the  reverend    prelate  and   famous   clerk,   Richard,  archbishop  of 
Armagh  and  primate  of  Ireland  :  a  man  for  his  life  and  learning  so 
memorable,  as  the  condition  of  those  days  then  served,  that  the  same 
days  then,  as  they  had  but  few  as  good,  so  had  none  almost  his 
better.     His  name  was  Richard  Fitz-Ralph,  made  archbishop  and 
primate,  as  is  said,  of  Ireland  ;  first  brought  up  in  the  university 
of  Oxford  in  the  study  of  all  liberal  knowledge,  wherein  he  did 
exceedingly  profit  under  John  Bakenthorpe,  his  tutor  and  instructor. 
In  this  time  the  begging  friars  began  greatly  to  multiply  and  spread, 
unto  whom  this  Bakenthorpe  was  ever  a  great  enemy  ;  whose  steps 
the  scholar  also  following,  began  to  do  the  like.    Such  was  the  His  com 
capacity  and  dexterity  of  this  Fitz-Ralph,  that  he,  being  commended  tion. 
to  king  Edward  III.,  was  promoted  by  him,  first,  to  be  archdeacon 
of  Lichfield,  then  to  be  the  commissary  of  the  university  of  Oxford  : 
at  length,  to  be  archbishop  of  Armagh  in  Ireland.    He  being  arch- 
bishop, upon  a  time  had  cause  to  come  up  to  London  ;  at  what 
time  here,  in  the  said  city,  was  contention  between  the  friars  and 
the  ciergy  about  preaching  and  hearing  confessions,  &c.    Where-  Armach 
upon,  this  Armachanus,  being  requested  to  preach,  made  seven  or  "J™  by 
eight  sermons;  wherein  he  propounded  nine  conclusions  against  the  ^eafrie^rs 
friars,  for  which  he  was  cited  up  by  the  friars  before  this  pope  beforethe 
Innocent  VI.,  to  appear;  and  so  he  did:  who  before  the  face  ofpope* 
the  pope  valiantly  defended,  both  in  preaching  and  in  writing,2  the 
same  conclusions,  and  therein  stood  constantly  unto  the  death,  as 
the  words  of  John  Wickliff,  in  his  Trialogue,  do  well  testify.3  The 
like  also  Waldenus  testifieth  of  him  ;4  also  Volateranus  reporteth 
the  same.    Gulielmus  Botonerus,5  testifying  of  him  in  like  manner, 
saith,  that  Armachanus  first  reproved  begging  friars  for  hearing  the 
confessions  of  professed  nuns  without  license  of  their  superiors,  and 
also  of  married  women  without  knowledge  of  their  husbands.    What  Troubles 
dangers  and  troubles  he  sustained  by  his  persecutors,  and  how  sSfuKs 
miraculously  the  Lord  delivered  him  from  their  hands  ;  insomuch,  °^™a" 
that  they  meeting  him  in  the  open  streets,  and  in  clear  daylight,  yet 
had  no  power  to  see  him  nor  to  apprehend  him:  in  what  peril  of  thieves  flmaTi-" 
and  searchers  he  was,  and  yet  the  Lord  delivered  him ;  yea,  and  caused  fold  wavs- 


by  tile 
Lore1.. 


(1)  See  Appendix  for  the  fuller  application  of  the  parable. — Ed 

(2)  For  his  numerous  writings  on  this  subject,  see  Catalogue  of  MSS  Angl.  et  Hibern. — En. 

(3)  Ab  Anglorum  episcopis  conductns,  Armachanus  novem  in  Avinione  conclusiones  coram  In- 
nocenfio  VI.  et  suorum  cardinalium  ccetu,  contra  fratru in  mendicitatem,  audacter  publicavit,  vcr- 
boque  ac  scriptis  ad  mortem  usque  defendit. 

(4)  In  fasiculo  ziZHiiiorum.  (51  O;;  Gulielmus  Bttonerus,  see  Appendix.— Ed 
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Edward  his  money,  being  taken  from  him,  to  be  restored  to  him  again  by  por- 
UI-    tions  in  time  of  his  necessity  and  famine:  also  from  what  dangerg 
A.  D.  °f  tne  king's  officers,  who,  coming  with  the  king's  letters,  laid  all  the 
1360.  havens  for  him  ;  yet  how  the  Lord  Jesus  delivered  him,  showing 
him  by  what  ways  to  escape  them:  moreover  what  appeals  were  laid 
against  him,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  ;  and  yet  how  the  Lord  gave  him 
to  triumph  over  all  his  enemies  :  how  the  Lord  also  taught  him  and 
brought  him  out  of  the  profound  vanities  of  Aristotle's  subtlety,  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  of  God  :  all  this,  with  much  more,  he  himself 
expresseth  in  a  certain  prayer  or  confession  made  to  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  in  which  he  describeth  almost  the  whole  history  of  his  own  life  ; 
which  prayer  I  have  to  show  in  old  writing  hand,  and  hereafter 
(Christ  willing)  intend,  as  time  serveth,  to  publish  the  same.1 

Thus  what  were  the  troubles  of  this  good  man,  and  how  he  was 
cited  up  by  the  friars  to  the  pope,  you  have  partly  heard.  Now, 
what  were  his  reasons  and  arguments  wherewith  he  defended  his 
cause  in  the  pope's  presence,  followeth  to  be  declared ;  for  the  trac- 
tation  whereof,  first,  I  must  put  the  reader  in  remembrance  of  the 
controversy  mentioned  before  in  the  story  of  Gulielmus  de  Sancto 
Amore,  p.  510 ;  also  in  the  story  of  the  university  of  Paris  contend- 
ing against  the  friars,  p.  712;  for  so  long  did  this  controversy  con- 
tinue in  the  church,  from  a.  d.  1240,  when  the  Oxford  men  began 
first  to  stand  against  the  friars,  to  the  time  of  this  Armachanus, 
a.  d.  1360;  and  after  this  time  yet  more  did  it  increase.  So  it 
pleased  the  secret  providence  of  God,  for  what  cause  he  best  knoweth, 
to  suffer  his  church  to  be  entangled  and  exercised  sometimes  with 
matters  and  controversies  of  no  great  importance  ;  either  to  keep  the 
vanity  of  men's  wits  thus  occupied  from  idleness,  or  else  to  prepare 
their  minds,  by  these  smaller  matters,  to  the  consideration  and  search- 
ing out  of  other  things  more  grave  and  weighty.  Like  as  now  in 
these  our  queen's  days  we  see  what  tragedies  be  raised  up  in  England 
about  forms  and  fashions  of  ministers'  wrearings,  what  troubles  grow, 
what  placing  and  displacing  there  is  about  the  same.  Even  so  at 
this  time  happened  the  like  stir  about  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
the  friars,  which  not  a  little  troubled  and  occupied  almost  all  the 
churches  and  divines  throughout  Christendom.  This  controversy,  to 
the  intent  it  may  better  be  understood,  all  the  circumstances  thereof 
being  explained,  we  will  first  begin,  from  the  original  and  foundation 
of  the  matter,  to  declare  by  order  and  course  of  years,  upon  what 
occasion  this  variance  first  rising,  in  continuance  of  time  increased  and 
multiplied  by  gathering  more  matter,  and  burst  out  at  length  in  this 
tumultuous  contention  among  learned  men. 

Concerning  therefore  this  present  matter ;  first,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, that  (a.  d.  1215),  under  pope  Innocent  III.,  was  called  a 
general  council  at  Lateran,  mentioned  before  (p.  334),  in  the  days  of 
king  John.  In  that  council,  among  many  other  things,  was  consti- 
tuted a  certain  law  or  canon,  beginning  "  Omnis  utriusque  sexus,"  &c. 
the  tenor  of  which  canon  in  English  is  thus :  — 

(1 )  The  beginning  of  the  prayer  in  Latin  is  this :  "  Tibi  laus,  tibi  gloria,  tibi  gratiarum  actio,  Jesu 
piissime,  Jesu  potentissime,  Jesu  dulcissime  ;  qui  dixisti,  ego  sum  via,  Veritas  et  vita.  Via  sine 
devio ;  Veritas  sine  nubilo ;  et  vita  sine  termino.  Quod  tute  viam  mihi  ostendisti ;  tute  veram 
veritatem  me  docuisti  r  et  tute  vitam  mihi  promisisti.  Via  eras  mihi  in  exilio  ;  Veritas  eras  in 
con>ilio ;  et  vita  eris  mihi  in  praemio." 
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Be  it  decreed,  that  every  faithful  Christian,  both  man  and  woman,  coming  Edward 
to  the  years  of  discretion,  shall  confess  himself  alone  of  all  his  sins  to  the  priest  UI- 
of  his  own  proper  parish,  once  in  the  year  at  least ;  and  that  he  shall  endeavour,    ^  ^ 
by  his  own  self,  to  fulfil  the  penance,  whensoever  he  receiveth  the  sacrament  of  j.seo' 

the  Eucharist,  at  least  at  the  time  of  Easter,  unless  by  the  assent  of  his  minister,  —  '— 

upon  some  reasonable  cause,  he  abstain  for  the  time.    Otherwise  doing,  let  him  Note  ^ 
both  lack  the  communion  of  the  church  being  alive,  and  christian  burial  when  cane'th  it 
he  is  dead.    Wherefore  be  it  decreed,  that  this  wholesome  constitution  shall  be  not  the 
published  accustomably  in  churches,  to  the  end  that  no  man,  of  ignorance  or  ^"n^"of 
blindness,  make  to  himself  a  cloak  of  excuse.    And  if  any  shall  confess  himself  the  altar, 
to  any  other  priest  than  of  his  own  parish  upon  any  just  cause,  let  him  first  ask 
and  obtain  license  of  his  own  priest :  otherwise  the  priest  shall  have  no  power 
to  bind  him  or  to  loose  him,  &c. 

In  the  time  of  this  Innocent,  and  of  this  Lateran  council,  was 
Dominic,  the  first  author  and  founder  of  the  preaching  friars ;  who 
laboured  to  the  said  pope  Innocent  for  the  confirmation  of  his 
order,  but  did  not  obtain  it  in  his  life  time. 

The  next  year  after  this  Lateran  council 1  died  pope  Innocent, 
a.d,  1216,  after  whom  came  Honorius  III.,  who  in  the  first  year  of 
his  popedom  confirmed  the  order  of  the  friars  Dominic,  and  gave  to 
him  and  his  friars  authority  to  preach,  and  to  hear  confessions,  with 
divers  other  privileges.  And  under  this  pope,  who  governed  ten 
years,  lived  Dominic  five  years  after  the  confirmation  of  his  order,  and 
died  a.d.  1221.  About  that  year  the  order  of  the  Franciscan  friars 
began  also  to  breed,  and  to  spread  in  the  world,  through  preaching 
and  hearing  confessions. 

After  this  Honorius,  next  followed  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  March, 
a.d.  1227,  who,  for  the  promoting  of  the  aforesaid  order  of  Domi- 
nies, gave  out  this  bull,  in  tenor  as  followeth :  — 


The  Bull  of  Pope  Gregory  in  the  behalf  of  the  Dominic  Friars. 

Gregorius  bishop,  servant  of  God's  servants,  to  his  reverend  brethren,  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  to  his  well-beloved  children,  abbots,  priors,  and  to  all 
prelates  of  churches,  to  whomsoever  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting,  and 
apostolical  blessing.    Because  iniquity2  hath  abounded,  and  the  charity  of  many 
hath  waxed  cold ;  behold,  the  Lord  hath  raised  up  the  order  of  our  well-beloved 
children  the  preaching  friars,  who  not  seeing  things  of  their  own,  but  pertain- 
ing to  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  extirpating  of  heresies,  as  well  as  for  the  rooting  out 
also  of  other  pernicious  pestilences,  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  preaching 
of  the  word3  of  God.    We  therefore,  minding  to  advance  their  sacred  pur-  priars  to 
pose,  &c,  command  you  to  see  the  said  persons,  gently  to  be  received  among  hear  con- 
you;  and  that  your  flocks  committed  to  your  charge  do  receive  devoutly  the  ^ens^s' 
seed  of  God's  word  out  of  their  mouth,  and  do  confess  their  sins  unto  them,  all  j^n  pen- 
such  as  list,  whom  we  have  authorized  to  tbe  same,  to  hear  confessions,  and  to  ance- 
enjoin  penance,  &c.    Dat.  Perusii.  An.  Pont,  nostri  8. 

This  pope  Gregory  died  a.d.  1241,  after  whom  came  Gelestine  IV.  inno- 
and  sat  but  eighteen  davs :  then  came  Innocent  IV.,  and  sat  eleven  SSJ.Y" 
years  and  six  months ;  who,  although  he  began  first  to  favour  the  the  friars- 
friars,  yet  afterwards,  being  altered  by  certain  divines  of  universities, 
prelates  of  churches,  and  curates,  he  debarred  them  of  their  liberties 

(1)  Friar  Dominic,  in  the  time  of  pope  Innocent  III.,  obtained  not  the  confirmation  of  his  order; 
but  the  order  was  first  confirmed  by  pope  Honorius  III.  The  order  of  Franciscans  was  confirmed 
chortly  after  the  Dominies. 

(2)  Iniquity  hath  abounded  at  Rome. 

(3)  Nay,  to  the  preaching  rather  of  men's  traditions  against  the  word  of  God. 
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Edward  and  privileges,  and  gave  out  again  precepts  and  excommunications,  as 

 —  well  against  the  friars,  as  all  other  religious  persons.    And,  not  long 

A.  D.  after  the  same,  he  was  despatched. 

1  Innocent  being  thus  removed  out  of  the  way,  Decr  a.d.  1254 


Aiexan-  succeeded  pope  Alexander  IV.,  a  great  maintainor  of  the  friars,  and 
isheactsof  Sat   S*X  years*      ^e  rev°ked  and  repealed  the  acts  and  writings  of 
his  prede-  P°Pe  Innocent  his  predecessor,  given  forth  against  the  friars ;  where- 
cessor.     wjtk  t]ie  divines  and  students  of  Paris  being  not  well  contented, 
Sum      stnTed  UP  f°ur  principal  doctors :  the  first  and  chief  captain  was 
pior™"     Gulielmus  de  Sancto  Amore,  mentioned  before  (p.  510),  against 
Sfrta*.  wllom  wrete  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Thomas  Aquinas;  and,  at  last, 
.he  was  condemned  by  this  aforesaid  pope  Alexander  IV.  in  the 
Append^  Extravagant,  "  Non  sine  miilta.'"  The  second  was  Simon  J  ornalensis; 
the  third  Godfridus  de  Fontibus ;  the  fourth  Henricus  de  Gandavo. 
These  four,  with  other  their  accomplices,  compiled  a  certain  book 
against  the  begging  order  of  friars,  both  Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
entitled,    '  De  periculis  Ecclesise,"*   containing  fourteen  chapters, 
whereof  the  fourteenth,  which  is  the  last,  with  thirty-nine  articles 
against  the  friars,  we  have  already  translated  and  expressed,  p.  511. 
Besides  these  thirty-nine  articles,  be  other  seven  articles,  moreover, 
to  the  said  book  annexed,  under  the  name  of  the  students  of  Paris 
against  the  friars,  proving  why  the  said  friars  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  their  society.    These  seven  articles,  because  they  are  but 
short,  I  thought  here  better  to  place,  than  to  omit  them. 


Certain  Artie] es  given  out  by  the  Students  of  Paris,  against  the 
Friars,  why  they  should  not  be  admitted  to  their  Society. 

First,  We  say,  they  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  society  of  our  school,  but 
upon  our  will  and  license ;  for  our  company  or  fellowship  ought  not  to  be 
coactive  but  voluntary  and  free. 

Secondly,  We  say  they  are  not  to  be  admitted,  forasmuch  as  we  oft  proved 
their  community  manifold  ways  to  be  hurtful  and  incommodious. 

Thirdly,  Seeing  they  be  of  a  diverse  profession  from  us,  for  they  are  called 
regular,  and  not  scholastic,  we,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  joined  and  associated 
together  in  one  scholastic  office ;  forasmuch  as  the  council  of  Spain  doth  say, 
"Thou  shalt  not  plough  with  an  ox  and  with  an  ass  together;"  which  is  to 
say, — Men  of  divers  professions  ought  not  together  to  be  matched  in  one  kind 
of  calling,  or  standing,  for  their  studies  and  conditions  be  disagreeing  and  dis- 
severed from  ours,  and  cannot  frame  or  couple  together  in  one  communion. 
The  friars     Fourthly,  We  affirm  by  the  apostle  that  they  are  not  to  be  admitted,  beeaus3 
make  dis-  they  work  dissensions  and  offences ;  for  so  saith  the  apostle  [Rom.  xvi.]  "  We 
s»ensions.  desire  you,  brethren,  that  ye  observe  and  take  heed  of  such  as  make  dissensions 
and  offences  about  the  doctrine  which  you  have  learned  by  the  apostles,  and 
avoid  them;  for  such  serve  not  the  Lord,  but  their  own  belly."    Gloss.  "Some 
they  flatter,  some  they  backbite,  whereby  they  might  feed  their  bellies."  "That 
through  their  sweet  and  pleasant  words,  and  by  their  benedictions,  they  may 
deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple."    Gloss.  "  That  is,  with  their  fine  sugared 
and  trimly  couched  words  they  set  forth  their  own  traditions,  wherewith  they 
beguile  the  hearts  of  the  simple  innocents." 
Devour        Fifthly,  We  say  they  are  not  to  be  admitted,  for  that  we  fear  lest  they  be  in 
men's       the  number  of  them,  who  go  about  and  devour  men's  houses :  for  they  thrust 
"°Pene-    m  themselves  into  every  man's  house,  searching  and  sacking  the  conscience 
trantes     and  states  of  all  persons:  and  whom  they  find  easy  to  be  seduced,  as  women, 
domos."    sucri  triev      circumvent,  and  lead  them  away  from  the  counsels  of  their  pre- 
lates, binding  them  either  in  act  or  oath  :  such  we  are  warned  by  the  apostle5 
to  avoid. 


(1)  See  Appendix  Cor  the  correction  of  an  error  here.— Ed. 
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S„Kthly,  We  say  they  are  to  be  avoided,  because  we  fear  they  are  false  pro-  Edward 
phets,  who  being  neither  bishops,  nor  parish  priests,  nor  yet  their  vicars,  nor  ni- 
sent  by  them,  yet  they  preach  (not  sent)  against  the  mind  of  the  apostle  ^ 
[Rom.  x.],  saying,  "How  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent?"  for  else  i^qq 

there  appeareth  in  them  no  such  great  virtue,  for  the  which  they  ought  to  be   '— 

admitted  to  preach  uncalled.  Seeing  therefore  that  such  are  so  dangerous  to  ^^Lj 
the  church,  they  ought  to  be  avoided.  unca  e 

Seventhly,  We  say  they  are  not  to  be  admitted,  because  they  be  a  people  so 
curious  in  searching  and  inquiring  of  other  men's  doings  and  spiritual  demean- 
our.   And  yet  be  they  neither  apostles,  nor  yet  successors  of  the  apostles,  as 
bishops ;  nor  of  the  number  of  the  seventy-two  disciples  of  the  Lord,  nor  their 
successors,  that  is,  parish  priests,  nor  their  helpers,  nor  yet  vicars.    Wherefore,  Have  no 
seeing  they  live  thus  in  no  order,  by  the  sentence  of  the  apostle  we  are  com-  °rder  °* 
manded  to  avoid  them  [2  Thess.  iii.],  where  he  saith,  "  We  admonish  and  de-  \nli^\he 
nounce  unto  you,  O  brethren!  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  (that  is,  church 
as  the  gloss  saith,  "We  command  you  by  the  authority  of  Christ,")  "that  you 
withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother  that  walketh  inordinately,  and  not  after 
the  tradition  which  you  have  received  of  us,"  &c.    Look  upon  the  common 
gloss  of  tliis  place,  and  you  shall  find,  that  such  are  to  be  avoided  till  such  time 
as  they  amend  from  so  doing,  &c. 

Besides  these  articles  above  rehearsed,  certain  propositions  or  con- 
clusions were  also  propounded  in  the  schools  of  Paris  at  the  same 
time,  solemnly  to  be  disputed  and  defended  against  the  friars  ;  which, 
in  a  brief  sum  of  words  to  collect  them,  were  these  : — 

First,  That  the  begging  friars  were  not  in  the  state  of  salvation.  Certain 
Secondly,  That  they  were  bound  to  labour  with  their  hands  that  could,  and  conciu- 
not  to  beg.  theuni 

Thirdly,  That  they  ought  not  to  exercise  the  office  of  preaching,  or  to  hear  versityof 
the  confessions  of  them  that  will  come  unto  them,  although  being  licensed  there-  Paris  to 
unto  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  by  the  diocesan ;  forasmuch  as  the  same  is  p^Tof 
prejudicial  to  the  ministers  and  priests  of  the  parishes.  against 

the  friars 

All  these  aforesaid  articles  and  conclusions,  with  the  book  set  forth 
by  these  men  of  Paris,  this  pope  Alexander  IV.  condemned  to  be 
abolished  and  burned,  writing  his  precepts  to  the  French  king,  and 
also  to  the  university  of  Paris,  in  fevour  of  the  friars;  willing  and 
commanding  the  said  friars  to  be  restored  to  all  their  privileges  and 
liberties  in  as  ample  manner,  as  before  in  pope  Gregory's  time. 

Not  long  after  pope  Alexander  IV.  followed  Clement  IV.  (a.  d.  Another 
1265)  and  sat  three  years  :  who  also  gave  the  privilege  to  the  friars,  ^InTo3 
beginning  "Quidam  temere,"  &c. ;  in  which  privilege  he  condemneth  the  friars 
those  who  say,  that  no  man  without  license  of  his  curate  or  minister  clement 
ought  to  confess  him  to  the  friars,  or  that  a  subject  ought  to  ask  IV< 
license  of  their  ministers  so  to  do,  which  was  against  the  canon, 
"  Omnis  utriusque  sexus,"  &c.  made  by  pope  Innocent  III.,  before 
recited. 

After  this  Clement  came  pope  Martin  IV.  (a.  d.  1281),  who  popeMar- 
renewed  again  the  canon,  "  Omnis  utriusque  sexus,"  in  behalf  of  [JJaJj, 
the  curates  against  the  friars.  -with  cu- 

Then  pope  Boniface  VIII.  began  to  sit  a.d.  1294,  and  sat  eight  gainst 
years  and  nine  months  ;  who,  taking  side  with  the  friars,  gave  them  |j^efriars- 
another  privilege,  beginning,  "  Supra  cathedram,,1  &c,  in  which  he  Boniface 
licensed  the  friars,  that  without  license  of  vicars  of  churches  they  withtbe 
shall  first  present  themselves  to  the  prelates  to  be  admitted ;  by  friaFs 
whom,  if  they  be  refused  the  second  time,  then  they,  upon  specia: 

VOL.  II.  3  c 
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Edward  authority  of  this  pope,  shall  be  privileged,  without  either  bishop  or 

 —  curate,  to  preach,  to  bury,  and  to  hear  confessions,  whosoever  will 

A  D.  come  to  them ;  revoking  all  that  was  decreed  by  his  predecessors 
lo60,  before  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

By  this  pope  Boniface,  a  certain  Dominic  friar  was  made  cardinal, 
named  Nicolas  Bocasi  de  Trevisa,  and  after  the  death  of  Boniface 
was  also  made  pope,  a.d.  1303,  surnamed  pope  Benedict  XI. ; 
who,  seeing  the  constitution  of  Boniface,  his  predecessor,  to  gender 
dissension  between  the  priests  and  friars,  made  another  constitution, 
beginning  "  Inter  cunctas,"  &c,  revoking  the  constitution  of  Boni- 
Monanes  ^ace'  ^s  Predecessor.    Upon  which  constitution  of  pope  Benedict 
chusre-    Johannes  Monachus  making  a  gloss,  revoked  also  his  other  gloss 
h?skgioss.  made  upon  the  constitution  of  pope  Boniface  before. 
Pope  cie-     Again,  after  this  Benedict  XI.  followed  pope  Clement  V.,  (a.  d. 
1305,)  and  sat  nine  years;  who,  in  his  general  council,  holden  at 
Vienne,  revoked  the  constitution  of  Benedict,  his  predecessor,  and 
and  re-    renewed  again  the  former  decree  of  Boniface,  by  a  new  constitution 
thfcon-  of  his,  beginning  "  Dudum  a  Bonifacio  VIII., ,,J  &c,  which  consti- 
of  Bene-  tutiori,  moreover,  was  confirmed  afterwards  by  pope  John  XXII., 
diet.       A>D#  1316.    This  pope  also  caused  Johannes  de  Poliaco  to  recant. 

Upon  this  variable  diversity  of  the  popes  (one  dissenting  and 
repugning  from  another)  rose  among  the  divines  and  schoolmen  in 
universities  great  matter  of  contention,  as  well  in  the  university  of 
Paris,  as  the  university  of  Oxford,  about  the  begging  friars,  some 
holding  one  way,  some  another.  But  especially  five  principal  opinions 
be  noted  of  learned  men,  who,  then  disputing  against  the  friars,  were 
condemned  for  heretics,  and  their  assertions  reproved. 


merit  V 
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Diverse  Opinions  of  Learned  Men  in  this  Age  against  Friars. 

I.  The  first  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  contended  that  the  friars  might  not, 
by  the  license  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  of  the  prelates,  preach  in  parishes  and 
hear  confessions. 

And  of  this  opinion  was  Gulielmus  de  Sancto  Amore,  with  his 

fellows,  who,  as  it  is  said,  were  condemned. 
The  se-       II.  The  second  opinion  was  this,  that  friars,  although  not  by  their  own 
cond  opi-  authority,  yet  by  the  privilege  of  the  pope  and  the  bishop,  might  preach  and 

hear  confessions  in  parishes,  but  yet  not  without  license  of  the  parish  priests. 

Of  this  opinion  was  Bernard,  glossing  upon  the  canon,  "  Omnis 
utriusque  sexus.11  before  mentioned. 
The  third     III.  The  third  opinion  was,  that  friars  might  preach  and  hear  confessions 
opinion    without  license  of  the  parish  priests ;  but  yet  the  said  parishioners,  notwith- 
standing, were  bound  by  the  canon,  "  Omnis  utriusque  sexus,"  to  repeat  the 
same  sins  again,  if  they  had  no  other,  to  their  own  proper  curate. 

Of  this  opinion  were  many,  as  Godfridus  de  Fontibus,  Henricus  de 
Gandavo,  Johannes  Monachus  Cardinalis,  Johannes  de  Poliaco  ;  which 
Johannes  de  Poliaco  pope  John  XXII.  caused  openly  in  Paris  to 
recant  and  retract.  This  Johannes  de  Poliaco,2  doctor  of  divinity  in 
Paris,  being  complained  of  by  the  friars  for  certain  articles  or  asser- 
tions, was  sent  for  to  the  pope ;  where,  time  and  place  being  to  him 
assigned,  he,  in  the  audience  of  the  pope  and  of  friarly  cardinals 
and  other  doctors,  was  strictly  examined  of  his  articles.    To  make 

(1)  Ex  Clement  cap.  Dudum.  (2)  Ex  libro  fratris  Engelberti. 


THREE  ASSEHTIONS  OF  JOHANNES  DE   POLIACO.  lOO 

the  story  short,  he,  at  length  submitting  himself  to  the  authority  of  Edward 

the  terrible  see  of  Rome,  was  caused  to  recant  his  assertions  openly  _ 

at  Paris :  the  assertions  which  he  did  hold  were  these.  A-  D- 

T360. 

First,  that  they  who  were  confessed  to  friars,  although  having  a  general  license  —  

to  hear  confessions,  were  bound  to  confess  again  their  sins  to  their  own  parish  2iSZi 
priest,  by  the  constitution  "  Omnis  utriusque  sexus,"  &c.  against 

The  second  was,  that  the  said  constitution  "Omnis  utriusque  sexus  "  standing  the  Mare, 
in  its  force,  the  pope  could  not  make  away  with,  but  parishioners  were  boimd 
once  a  year  to  confess  their  sins  to  their  priest.    For  the  doing  otherwise 
importeth  a  contradiction  in  itself. 

The  third  was,  that  the  pope  could  not  give  general  license  to  hear  confes- 
sions, but  that  the  parishioner  so  confessed  was  bound  to  reiterate  the  same 
confession  made,  unto  his  own  curate. 

Which  he  proved  by  these  places  of  the  canon  law,  25  quest,  i. 
"  Quse  ad  perpetuam."1  Those  things  which  be  generally  ordained 
for  perpetual  utility,  ought  not  to  be  altered  by  any  change,  &e. 
Item,  the  decrees  of  the  sacred  canons,  none  ought  to  keep  more 
than  the  bishop  apostolical,  &c.  Ibid.  Item,  to  alter  or  to  ordain 
any  thing  against  the  decrees  of  the  fathers,  is  not  in  the  authority  or 
power,  no,  not  of  the  apostolical  see.  Ibid. 

IV.  The  fourth  opinion  was,  that  the  friars,  by  the  license  of  the  pope  and  of  The 
the  bishops,  might  lawfully  hear  confessions,  and  the  people  might  be  of  them  £0^rt.h 
confessed  and  absolved.   But  yet  notwithstanding,  it  was  reasonable,  convenient,  puu 
honest,  and  profitable,  that  once  in  the  year  they  should  be  confessed  to  their 
curates  (although  confessed  before  to  the  friars),  because  of  the  administration 

of  the  sacraments,  especially  at  Easter. 

Of  which  opinion  was  Gulielmus  de  monte  Lauduno.  Henricus 
de  Gandavo  also  held  it  not  only  to  be  convenient,  but  also  that  they 
were  bound  so  to  do. 

V.  The  fifth  opinion  was,  that  albeit  the  friars  might  at  all  times,  and  at  Easter  The  fifth 
also,  hear  confessions  as  the  curates  did ;  yet  it  was  better  and  more  safe,  at  °Pimon- 
the  time  of  Easter,  to  confess  to  the  curates,  than  to  the  friars. 

And  of  this  opinion  was  this  our  Armachanus,  of  whom  we  presently 
now  treat.  And  thus  have  ye,  as  in  a  brief  sum,  opened  unto  you, 
what  was  the  matter  of  contention  between  the  friars  and  the  church- 
men ;  what  popes  made  for  the  friars,  and  what  popes  made  against 
them;  moreover,  what  learned  men  disputed  against  them  in  Paris, 
and  other  places ;  and  what  were  their  opinions. 

The  matter  of  contention  about  the  friars  stood  in  four  points  : 
first,  preaching  without  license  of  curates;  secondly,  in  hearing  confes- 
sion ;  thirdly,  in  burying;  fourthly,  in  begging  and  taking  of  the  people. 
The  popes  who  maintained  the  friars  were,  Honorius  III.,  Grego- 
rius  IX.,  Alexander  IV.,  Clement  IV.,  Boniface  VIII.,  Clement  V. 
The  popes  who  maintained  curates,  were  Innocentius  III.,  Inno- 
centius  IV.,  Martinus  IV.,  Benedictus  XI. 

The  learned  men  who  disputed  against  the  friars  were,  Gulielmus 
de  S.  Amore;  Bernardus  super capitulum,  "Omnis  utriusque  sexus;" 
Godfridus  de  Fontibus  ;  Henricus  de  Gandavo  ;  Gulielmus  de  Lau- 
duno ;  Johannes  Monachus  Cardinalis ;  Johannes  de  Poliaco  and 
Armachanus:  All  these  were  condemned  by  the  popes,  or  else 
caused  to  recant. 

These  considerations  and  circumstances  hitherto  premised,  for  the 


(1;  "  Quas  ad  perpetuam.  Contra  statuta  patrum  concedere  [?  condere]  vel  mutare  aliquid  nec 
hujus  quidem  sedis  potest  autoritas."    [Decreti  pars  ii.  Causa  xxt.  Quaest.  i.  capp.  3,  7. — Ev. 

3  c  2 
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Edward  more  opening  of  this  present  cause  of  Annaclianns  sustained  against  the 
'    idle  beggarly  sects  of  friars,  in  whom  the  reader  may  well  perceive  Anti- 
A.  D.  christ  plainly  reigning  and  fighting  against  the  church :  it  nowremaineth. 

~  136Q>  that  as  I  have  before  declared  the  travails  and  troubles  of  divers  godly 
learned  men  in  the  church  striving  against  the  said  friars,  continually, 
from  the  time  of  Gulielmus  de  Amore,  hitherto ;  so  now  it  remaineth, 
that  forasmuch  as  this  our  ALrmachanus  laboured,  and  in  the  same  cause 
sustained  the  like  conflict,  with  the  same  Antichrist,  Ave  likewise 
collect  and  open  his  reasons  and  arguments  uttered  in  the  consistory.1 
and  in  the  audience  of  the  pope  himself,  wherewith  be  maintaineth 
the  true  doctrine  and  cause  of  the  church  against  the  pestiferous 
canker  creeping  in  by  these  friars  after  subtle  ways  of  hypocrisy  to 
corrupt  the  sincere  simplicity  of  Christ's  holy  faith  and  perfect  testa- 
ment ;  which  reasons  and  arguments,  with  the  whole  process  of  his 
.  doings,  I  thought  good  and  expedient,  for  the  utility  of  the  church, 
more  amply  and  largely  to  discourse  and  prosecute,  for  that  I  note  in 
the  sects,  institutions,  and  doctrine  of  these  friars,  such  subtle  poison 
to  lurk,  more  pernicious  and  hurtful  to  the  religion  of  Christ  and  souls 
of  Christians,  than  all  men  peradventure  do  consider. 

Thus  Armachanus,  joining  with  the  clergy  of  England,  disputed 
and  contended  with  the  friars  here  of  England  (a.d.  1357)  about  a 
double  matter  ;  whereof  the  one  was  concerning  confession  and  other 
excheats  which  the  friars  encroached  in  parish  churches,  against  the 
curates  and  public  pastors  of  churches.  The  other  was  concerning 
wilful  beggary  and  poverty,  which  the  friars  then  took  upon  them, 
not  upon  any  necessity,  being  otherwise  strong  enough  to  work  for 
their  living,  but  only  upon  a  wilful  and  affected  profession,  for  which 
cause  the  friars  appealed  him  up  to  the  court  of  Rome.  The  occasion 
thereof  did  thus  arise. 

It  befel  that  Armachanus,  upon  certain  business  coming  up  to 
London,  found  there  certain  doctors  disputing  and  contending  about 
the  begging  of  Christ  our  Saviour.  Whereupon  he,  being  greatly 
urged  and  requested  ofttimes  thereunto,  at  request,  made  seven  or 
eight  sermons  unto  the  people  at  London,  wherein  he  uttered  nine 
conclusions  ;  whereof  the  first  and  principal  conclusion  was,  touching 
the  matter  of  the  friars'  privileges  in  hearing  confessions.  His  con- 
clusions were  these : 

Nine  Conclusions  of  Armachanus  against  the  Friars. 

First,  that  if  a  doubt  or  question  be  moved  for  hearing  confessions,  which  of 
two  places  is  rather  to  be  chosen ;  the  parish  church  is  to  be  preferred  before 
the  church  of  the  friars. 

Secondly,  it  being  demanded,  which  is  to  he  preferred  to  hear  the  con- 
fession of  the  parishioners,  the  ordinary  or  the  friar ;  it  is  to  be  said,  rather  the 
ordinary. 

Thirdly,  That  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his  human  conversation  was  always 
poor,  not  for  that  he  loved  poverty,  or  did  covet  to  be  poor. 

Fourthly,  That  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  did  never  beg  wilfully,  professing  to  be 
poor. 

Fifthly,  That  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  did  never  teach  others  wilfully  to  beg, 
or  to  profess  wilful  beggary. 

Sixthly,  That  Christ  our  Lord  held  the  contrary,  that  men  ought  not  wilfully 
or  purposely,  without  mere  necessity,  to  beg. 

(I)  Ex  libro  cui  titulus,  *'  Defcnsirium  curatorum."  [Printed  in  Goldasti  "  de  Monarchil," 
lam.  ii.  p.  1391  ;  and  Browne's  "  Fasciculus,"  p.  466 ;  whence  a  few  corrections  are  made  in  ths 
tueujng  translation.— Ed.] 
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Seventhly,  That  it  is  neither  wisdom  nor  holiness,  for  any  man  to  take  upon  Edward 

him  wilful  beggary,  perpetually  to  be  observed.  l:L 

Eighthly,  That  it  is  not  agreeing  to  the  rule  of  the  Observants,  or  Friars  A  ^ 

Minorite,  to  observe  wilful  poverty.  1360o 

The  last  conclusion  was  touching  the  bull  of  pope  Alexander  TV.,  which  con-  1 

demneth  the  book  of  the  masters  of  Paris :  that  the  said  bull  touched  none  of  these 
six  last  conclusions. 

Upon  these  nine  conclusions  premised  Armachanus  being  appealed, 
cited,  and  brought  up  to  the  presence  of  the  pope,  began  to  prove  the 
same  his  aforesaid  conclusions  or  assertions  under  protestation  made 

That  his  intention  was  not  to  affirm  any  thing  contrary  to  the  christian  faith  The  pro- 
or  to  the  catholic  doctrine,  or  that  should  be  prejudicial  or  destructive  to  the 
orders  of  the  begging  friars,  such  as  were  approved  by  holy  church,  or  confirmed  chanus 
by  the  high  bishops  ;  but  only  his  intention  was,  to  have  the  said  orders  reduced 
to  the  purity  of  their  first  institution.    Concerning  which  matter,  he  desired  his 
reasons  to  be  heard ;  which,  if  they  should  be  found  weaker  than  the  reasons  of 
the  friars,  the  punishment  should  be  his.    If  otherwise,  that  then  the  friars 
mightjustly  be  rewarded  for  their  slanderous  obtrectation,  and  public  contume- 
lies, and  injurious  dealings,  both  privately  and  publicly,  wrought  and  sought 
against  him  :  and  so  taking  for  his  theme,  "  Nolite  judicare  secundum  faciem,  His 
sed  justum  judicium  judicate,"  &c. ;  that  is,  "Judge  not  after  the  outward  face,  theme- 
but  judge  true  judgment,"  &c.  (John  vii.) ;  he  entereth  on  the  probation  of 
his  conclusions. 

I.  First,  beginning  with  the  former  conclusion,  "  that  the  parish  church  was  The  first 
a  place  more  fit  and  convenient  for  the  confessions  or  burials  of  the  parishioners  si"n  pro- 
to  be  used,  than  any  other  exempt  church  or  place  of  the  friars."  Which  he  poned. 
proved  by  three  causes  :  first,  for  the  more  sureness  or  certainty  to  the  con-  Probation 
science  of  the  parishioners  confessed.  Secondly,  for  their  more  utility  and  profit  utilf"lty 
of  them.  Thirdly,  for  the  less  mcommodity  ensuing  by  confessions  taken  in  Commo- 
parish  churches,  than  in  friars'  churches.  dity. 

1.  As  touching  the  first,  for  the  more  assuredness  and  certainty,  thus  he  argued  First  part 
upon  the  place  in  Deuteronomy,  "Unto  that  place  which  the  Lord  your  God  °.fthe 
shall  assign  of  all  your  tribes,  to  place  his  name  and  dwell  therein  ;  thither  elusion"" 
shall  you  resort,  to  offer  up  your  oblations,  tithes,"  &c.    And  in  the  same  place  con- 
God  saith,  "  See  thou  offer  not  thy  sacrifice  in  every  place  that  liketh  thee,  but lirmed- 
in  that  place  alone  which  the  Lord  hath  elected  in  one  of  the  tribes ;  and 

thou  shalt  do  in  all  things  as  I  command  thee."  Also  upon  the  words  of 
Leviticus,  [vi.  6,]  which  be  these,  "  Whosoever  sinneth  of  ignorance  shall  offer 
to  the  priest,  and  he  shall  pray  for  him,  and  he  shall  be  forgiven,"  &c.  Upon 
these  places  thus  he  argued  :  That  forasmuch  as  the  sacraments  of  the  church 
are  to  be  frequented  and  used  in  no  other  place,  but  only  in  that,  which,  by 
God  himself  peculiarly,  is  assigned  and  commanded  for  the  same ;  and  seeing 
that  elect  place  in  the  law  representeth  the  parish  churches  ;  neither  can  it  be 
proved  that  the  friars'  church  is  the  place  prescribed  of  God,  but  only  permitted 
by  bishops  of  Rome  ;  he  concluded,  therefore,  that  parish  churches,  for  confes- 
sions and  burials,  were  more  sure  and  certain  to  the  conscience  of  parishioners, 
than  the  exempt  places  of  the  friars. 

By  another  reason  also  he  confirmed  the  same,  for  that  while  the  parish  church  Confirm- 
commonly  standeth  free  from  the  pope's  interdict,  so  do  not  the  churches  of  the  ed  b>" 
friars,  which  stand  not  so  clear,  but  that  they  are  under  suspicion  and  doubt  of  reason? 
the  pope's  interdict,  by  the  Decretal,  "  De  sepulturis, "  in  Sexto  cap.  "  Animarum 
periculis."    In  that  Decretal,  all  such  conventual  churches  and  church-yards  of 
friars  be  interdicted,  as  do  induce  any  person  or  persons,  either  by  oath  or  pro- 
mise made,  to  choose  their  burying  places  in  their  churches,  as  commonly  the 
friars  are  reported  to  do ;  for  else  what  parishioner  would  forsake  his  own 
church  and  parish  where  his  ancestors  do  lie,  to  be  buried  among  the  friars,  if 
the  friars  did  not  induce  them  so  to  do  ? 

2.  Moreover,  for  the  second  part,  concerning  the  utility  of  the  place,  that  geCond 
he  confirmed  doublewise ;  first,  for    that  contession  made  within  the  parish  part  of 
church,  hath  a  double  merit  of  obedience,  both  for  obeying  the  commandment  go„^st 
of  God  in  opening  his  confession  [.thus  he  speaketh  according  to  the  blindness  sion  con- 
of  that  time,  for  that  auricular  confession  hath  any  commandment  of  God  cannot  firmed. 
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Edward  be  proved]  and  also  in  obeying  the  commandment  of  God  in  observing  the 
UI-     place  by  him  appointed ;  which  second  merit  of  obedience  lacketh  on  the  friars' 

A.  D.  Part" 

1360*       Secondly,  he  proved  it  to  be  greater  utility  for  a  parishioner  to  confess  him 
in  his  parish  church,  than  with  the  friars ;  because,  commonly,  the  number  of 


Another  christian  people  praying  is  ten  times  more  in  parish  churches.  Whereby  it  is 
tion  oTthe  *°  De  thought,  that  each  singular  person  may  better  be  helped  through  more 
second     prayers,  than  in  the  oratories  of  the  friars,  &c. 

Uiefirst  3*  Further>  as  touching  the  third  part  of  the  first  conclusion  or  article  he  proved, 
article!  that  it  had  fewer  incommodities  tor  every  man  to  resort  to  his  parish  church 
rhird  than  to  the  friars ;  for  that  both  great  utility  and  more  certainty  (as  hath  been 
first  con1-6  Provec0  did  ensue  thereof:  which  two  being  taken  away  (as  must  needs,  in 
elusion  resorting  to  the  friars'  church),  then  two  special  commodities  should  be  hindered, 
proved.  anc[  so  great  incommodities  thereof  should  follow.  And  thus  much  for  the 
place  of  the  friars. 

Second        II.  Now  to  the  second  conclusion  or  article,  touching  the  person  of  the  friar,  and 

conclu-     of  the  ordinary  curate.  If  the  question  be,  which  of  these  two  is  to  be  preferred 

article1     m  tne  °^ce  of  ecclesiastical  administration ;  the  opinion  of  Armachanus  was, 

Three  re-  that  the  ordinary  curate  was  better  than  the  extraordinary  friar ;  and  that  for 

spects  or  ftie  three  aforesaid  respects,  to  wit,  for  certainty  or  assurance,  for  utility,  and  for 
causes       .  ,    .         r.,  »  J  ' 

to  be       incommodity  to  be  avoided. 

proved.  ].  First,  that  it  is  more  safe  and  sure  for  the  parishioners  to  resort  to  their 
ordinary  or  parish  priest,  he  argued  by  three  reasons  ;  first,  because  the  person 
of  the  lawful  ordinary,  or  priest,  is  expressly  of  God  commanded ;  whereas  the 
person  of  the  friar  is  not,  and  therefore  is  forbid. 

Secondly,  because  the  parishioner  may  more  trust  to  his  ordinary  curate ;  as 
one  who  is  more  bound  and  obliged  to  provide,  and  to  be  careful  for  him,  than 
any  other  extraordinary  person. 

Thirdly,  because  in  the  person  of  the  ordinary  curate,  commonly  there  is  no 
doubt  of  any  interdict  to  bind  him  ;  whereas  on  the  contrary,  in  the  friar's 
behalf  there  is  good  matter  to  doubt,  whether  he  stands  bound  under  the  pope's 
censure  of  excommunication  or  not,  and  that  for  divers  causes,  as  by  the  chap- 
ter "  Religiosi"  in  the  Clementine  De  decimis;  where  it  is  decreed  that  all  such 
religious  men  who,  having  no  benefices  or  cure  of  souls,  presume  to  impropriate 
unto  them  (by  any  manner  of  colour  or  fraudulent  circumvention)  glebe-land, 
or  else  tithes  due  unto  churches,  and  not  appertaining  to  them,  do  incur  the 
sentence  of  excommunication,  ipso  facto.  Also  by  another  chapter,  "Religiosi," 
in  the  Clementine  De  privilegiis,  where  it  is  said,  that  all  such  religious  men  are 
Friars      excommunicated  de  facto,  whosoever  do  aosolve  any  against  whom  the  sentence 
beexcom0  °^  excommunicati°n  hath  been  denounced  by  statute  provincial,  or  synodal ;  as 
muni-      it  is  commonly  said,  that  the  friars,  hearing  men's  confessions,  are  accustomed 
cated  by  to  do,  in  loosing  them,  whom  the  censures  of  prelates  or  their  officials  have 
lawP°pe  S  bornid.    Whereof  the  said  Armachanus  bringeth  forth  an  example  in  his  own 
diocese  :  "  For  I,"  said  he,  "in  mine  own  diocese  of  Armagh  have  as  good  as 
two  thousand  under  me,  who,  by  the  censure  of  excommunication  every  year 
denounced  against  wilful  murderers,  common  thieves,  burners  of  men's  houses, 
and  such-like  malefactors,  stand  accursed ;  of  all  which  number,  notwithstand- 
ing, scarcely  fourteen  there  be  who  come  to  me,  or  to  any  about  me,  for  their 
absolution.    And  yet  all  they  receive  the  sacraments  as  others  do,  and  all 
because  they  be  absolved,  or  because  they  feign  themselves  to  be  absolved,  by  none 
other  than  the  friars  ;   who,  in  so  doing,  are  proved  to  be  under  the  danger  of 
excommunication,  both  the  friars,  and  also  the  parishioners,  if  they,  knowing 
thereof,  do  consent  to  their  error." 

Also  out  of  the  said  Clementines,  he  proved  the  friars  to  be  excommunicate 
by  a  three-fold  sentence  in  one  chapter,  to  wit,  in  the  chapter  "  Cupientes"  of 
the  Clementine  De  poenis.  In  which  chapter,  First,  all  such  religious  men  are 
excommunicate,  as,  in  their  sermons,  presume  to  withdraw  their  hearers  from 
their  tithes  paying,  due  unto  churches. 

Secondly,  in  the  said  chapter  all  such  friars  are  suspended  from  preaching, 
and  so  are  excommunicate,  who,  within  a  certain  time,  did  not  make  a  concion 
to  such  as  come  to  their  confessions,  in  paying  their  tithes  truly  and  duly  to 
the  church. 

Thirdly,  in  the  aforesaid  chapter  also,  all  such  religious  persons  be  bound  in 
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excommunication,  who  induce  men  by  any  manner  of  means,  either  by  vow,  Edward 

oath,  or  promise,  to  choose  their  burials  within  their  churches,  or  not  to  change   

the  same,  if  they  have  made  any  such  promise  before.  In  all  these  three  points  A.  D. 
he  proved  the  friars  to  be  culpable  and  excommunicate.  1360. 

Moreover,  that  it  is  the  more  sure  way  for  the  parishioners  to  resort  to  their  

ordinaries  than  to  the  friars,  he  argueth  thus :  for  that  the  ordinary  being  pro-  proofher 
vided  for  by  the  law  of  God  and  the  church,  his  parishioner  will  the  less  that  the 
suspect  him  of  imposing  unreasonable  penances  for  filthy  lucre'  sake:  whereas,  Pa"shi- 
contrary,  the  friars  must  needs  be  suspected,  for  that  they  have  their  living  morema' 
thereby.  safely  go 

2.  Thus  the  first  part  of  the  second  conclusion  or  article  being  proved  and  Curate 
argued,  Armachanus  proceedeth  further  to  prove  the  second  part :  "  That  it  is  than  to 
better  for  the  parishioners  to  leave  the  friars,  and  to  resort  to  their  own  pastors.  the  friars. 
Which  he  proved  by  eight  or  nine  reasons."  conV^rt 

I.  For  that  the  ordinary  pastor  is  properly  appointed  of  God  unto  that  oTthe^se- 
ministry ;  whereas  the  friar  is  only  permitted  of  man  thereunto.  cond  con- 

II.  For  that  in  resorting  to  the  ordinary  of  the  parish  is  a  double  reward  of  prl0s™d. 
merit,  whereas  in  Goming  to  the  friars  there  is  but  one. 

III.  Because  the  ordinary  is  more  bound  to  his  own  flock,  and  is  to  be 
thought  to  be  more  tender  and  careful  over  them  than  a  stranger. 

IV.  Because,  in  resorting  to  the  person  of  his  own  ordinary,  there  is  more 
assurance  and  certainty  (as  is  above  declared)  than  in  resorting  to  another. 

V.  Because,  as  Innocent  (cap.  "  Etsi  Anirnarum")  saith,  the  coming  to  the  curate 
or  ordinary  pastor  is  more  easy  and  light,  both  in  the  night,  and  in  necessity. 

VI.  Forasmuch  as  the  parishioner  must  needs  come  to  his  curate  at  some 
time,  and  especially  being  in  necessity,  it  is  expedient  and  profitable  that  his 
former  life  before  were  known  to  him,  rather  than  to  the  other. 

VII.  For  that  (as  the  said  Innocent  afhrmeth)  it  striketh  more  shame  of  his 
sin,  for  the  parishioner  to  be  confessed  to  his  curate  whom  he  seeth  every  day, 
than  to  a  friar  unknown. 

VIII.  Because  it  is  more  profitable,  especially  for  them  that  live  in  matri- 
mony, that  he  which  heareth  the  confession  of  the  one,  should  hear  also  the 
confession  of  the  other ;  so  that  one  hearing  the  confession  of  them  both,  as  a 
spiritual  physician  taking  two  cures  in  one  body,  he  may  better  know  what 
spiritual  counsel  is  to  be  administered  to  the  one,  after  he  had  cured  the 
other,  &c. 

3.  These  things  thus  proved,  Armachanus  then  proceedeth  to  the  third  part,  Third 
arguing  how  that  greater  detriments  and  inconveniences  do  ensue  by  confes-  part  of 
sions,  burials,  and  other  ecclesiastical  functions  exercised  by  the  friars,  than  by  cond^ 
those  exercised  by  pastors  and  secular  curates,  serving  in  parishes  ;  about  which  elusion 
matter  the  said  Armachanus  learnedly  and  worthily  inferreth  a  long  discourse,  arSued- 
proving  and  inferring  how  pernicious  these  orders  of  friars  are  to  the  whole 

state  of  the  church,  and  what  mischief  cometh  by  the  privileges  of  certain 
popes,  who  have  privileged  them  to  intermeddle  in  the  office  and  function  of 
ecclesiastical  ministers,  to  preach,  and  to  take  alms  and  tithes  of  the  people,  and 
impropriations  from  the  church.  All  his  reasons  and  arguments  to  prosecute 
in  order  as  he  hath  left  them  in  writing,  would  make  a  matter  for  a  large  book. 
Notwithstanding,  because  it  shall  not  be  unfruitful  both  for  the  time  present, 
and  for  posterity,  to  know  the  manifold  detriments  and  discommodities  received 
from  these  friars,  and  to  know  what  great  benefit  God  hath  done  for  us  in 
unburdening  the  church  of  this  monstrous  generation  ;  and  especially  because 
the  book  of  Armachanus  is  rarely  to  be  found,  entitled,  "  Defensorium  Curato- 
rum,"  I  have  briefly  therefore  contracted  out  of  the  same  certain  of  his  reasons, 
such  as  seemed  most  pertinent  and  worthy  of  noting. 

And  first,  alleging  the  authority  of  Innocent  IV.,  he  importeth  four  incon- 
veniences rising  by  the  friars,  which  be  these  :  contempt  of  the  people  against 
their  ordinaries  ;  decreasing  of  devotion  ;  taking  away  of  shame  from  the 
people  by  confessing  to  the  friars ;  detaining  of  oblations,  such  as  the  people  are 
wont  to  give  at  their  confessions  and  burials,  and  which  by  right  belong  to  the 
parish  churches. 

Item,  By  the  said  privileges  of  the  popes,  granted  to  the  friars,  many  other 
great  enormities  do  arise.  As  first,  because  thereby  the  true  shepherds  do  not 
know  the  faces  of  their  flock. 
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Item,  By  the  occasion  of  these  privileges  given  to  the  friars,  great  conten- 
tion, and  sometimes  blows  arise  between  the  friars  and  secular  citrates,  about 
titles,  impropriations,  and  other  avails. 

Item,  By  the  occasion  of  the  aforesaid  privileges,  divers  young  men,  as  well 
in  universities  as  in  their  fathers'  houses,  are  allured  craftily  by  the  friars  their 
confessors,  to  enter  their  orders ;  from  whence  afterwards  they  cannot  get  out 
though  they  would,  to  the  great  grief  of  their  parents,  and  no  less  repentance 
to  the  young  men  themselves.  The  example  whereof  Armachanus,  in  the  said 
his  treatise,  inferreth  of  a  certain  substantial  Englishman  being  with  him  at  his 
inn  in  Rome ;  who,  having  a  son  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  who  was  enticed 
by  the  friars  to  enter  into  their  order,  could  by  no  means  afterwards  release 
him ;  but  when  his  father  and  his  mother  would  come  unto  him,  they  could  not 
be  suffered  to  speak  with  him,  but  under  the  friars'  custody  ;  whereas  the 
Scripture  commandeth  plainly,  that  whoso  stealeth  any  man  and  selleth  him 
(being  thereof  convicted),  shall  be  put  to  death  [Exod.  xxi.]  ;  and,  for  the  same 
cause,  the  father  was  compelled  to  come  up  to  Rome  to  seek  remedy  for  his 
son.  And  thus,  saith  Armachanus,  it  may  appear  what  damage  and  detriments 
come  by  these  friars  unto  the  common  people. 

And  no  less  inconvenience  and  danger,  also,  by  the  said  friars  ariseth  to  the 
clergy  ;  forasmuch  as  laymen,  seeing  their  children  thus  to  be  stolen  from  them 
in  the  universities  by  the  friars,  do  refuse  therefore  to  send  them  to  their  studies ; 
rather  willing  to  keep  them  at  home  to  their  occupation,  or  to  follow  the  plough, 
than  so  to  be  circumvented  and  defeated  of  their  sons  at  the  university,  "  as 
by  daily  experience,"  saith  he,  "  doth  manifestly  appear."  "  For  whereas  in 
my  time,"  saith  Armachanus,  "  there  were  in  the  university  of  Oxford  thirty 
thousand  students,  now  are  there  not  to  be  found  six  thousand ;  the  occasion 
of  which  so  great  decay  is  to  be  ascribed  to  no  other  cause  but  to  this  circum- 
vention only  of  the  friars  above  mentioned. 

Over  and  besides  this,  another  inconvenience  as  great  or  greater,  the  said 
Armachanus  inferred  to  proceed  by  the  friars,  through  the  decay  of  doctrine 
and  knowledge  in  all  manner  of  faculties  and  liberal  sciences,  which  thus  he 
declared  :  for  that  these  begging  friars,  through  their  privileges  obtained  of  the 
popes  to  preach,  to  hear  confessions,  and  to  bury,  and  through  their  charters  of 
impropriations,  did  grow,  thereby,  to  such  great  riches  and  possessions,  by  their 
begging,  craving,  catching  and  intermeddling  with  church  matters,  that  no 
book  could  stir  of  any  science,  either  of  divinity,  law,  or  physic,  but  they  were 
both  able  and  ready  to  buy  it  up.  So  that  every  covent  having  a  great  library 
full  stuffed  and  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  books,  and  there  being  so  many 
covents  within  the  realm,  and  in  every  covent  so  many  friars  increasing  daily 
more  and  more ;  by  reason  whereof  it  came  to  pass,  that  very  few  books,  or 
none  at  all,  remain  for  other  students.  This,  by  his  own  experience  he  thus 
testifieth,  saying ;  that  he  himself  sent  forth  to  the  university  four  of  his  own 
priests  or  chaplains,  who,  sending  him  word  again,  that  they  could  neither  find 
the  Bible,  nor  any  other  good  profitable  book  of  divinity  meet  for  their  study, 
therefore  were  minded  to  return  home  to  their  country ;  and  one  of  them,  he 
was  sure,  was  returned  by  this  time. 

Furthermore,  as  he  hath  proved  hitherto  the  friars  to  be  hurtful  both  to  the 
laity,  and  to  the  clergy ;  so  proceeding  farther,  he  proveth  them  to  be  hurtful 
also  to  themselves :  and  that  in  three  points,  as  incurring  the  vice  of  disobe- 
dience against  God,  and  against  their  own  rule;  the  vice  of  avarice;  and  the 
vice  of  pride.  The  probation  of  all  which  points  he  prosecuted  in  a  long 
discourse. 

First,  saith  he,  they  are  disobedient  to  the  law  of  God,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  house,  ox,  nor  ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  his;"  in  that 
they  procure  the  pope's  letters  to  preach  in  churches,  and  to  take  burials  from 
churches,  with  license  annexed  withal  to  receive  the  avails  which  rise  of  the 
same,  which  properly  belongeth  to  the  right  of  parish  priests. 

Item,  They  are  disobedient  to  this  rule  of  the  gospel :  "  So  do  to  other,  as 
thou  wouldest  have  done  to  thee." 

Item,  They  be  disobedient  against  their  own  rule,  which  being  founded  upon 
strict  poverty  and  beggary,  this  license  obtained  for  them,  to  require  necessaries 
of  the  people  for  their  labours,  is  repugning  against  the  same  foundation. 

Item,  They  be  disobedient  to  the  rule  of  the  Scripture,  which  saith,  "  Let  no 
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man  take  honour  unto  him,  except  he  be  called,  as  Aaron."    Also  St.  Paul  saith,  Edward 
1  How  shall  they  preach,  unless  they  be  sent?"  And  how  observe  they  this  111 
rule  of  obedience,  who  professing  to  keep  the  perfection  of  the  gospel,  yet  con-    ^  ^ 
trary  to  the  gospel  procure  to  themselves  privileges  to  run  before  they  be  sent  ?  13(30* 

Item,  To  their  own  rule  they  are  disobedient ;  for  where  their  chapter  saith,   1 

that  if  any  will  take  upon  them  this  order,  and  will  come  to  our  brethren ;  let 
our  brethren  first  send  them  to  the  provincials,  to  be  examined  of  the  catholic 
faith  and  sacraments  of  the  church,  &c. ;  contrary  hereunto  the  friars  have 
procured  a  privilege,  that  not  only  the  provincials,  but  other  inferiors,  also,  may 
take  unto  them  indifferently  whom  they  can  catch ;  so  far,  without  all  exami- 
nation, that  almost  at  this  day  there  is  no  notable  house  of  friars,  wherein  is  not 
either  a  whole,  or  half  a  covent  of  lads  and  boys  under  ten  years  old,  being 
circumvented,  who  neither  can  skill  of  the  creed  nor  sacraments. 

Again,  the  rule  of  Francis  saith,  that  his  brethren  Observants  must  observe  Disobe- 
not  to  preach  in  the  diocese  of  any  bishop,  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop ;  j*1^ 
and,  moreover,  the  said  Francis  in  his  testament  saith,  that  if  he  had  as  much  profes- 
wisdom  as  Solomon,  and  found  poor  secular  priests  in  the  parishes  where  they  sion- 
dwell,  yet  he  would  not  presume  to  preach  without  their  will,  and  also  would 
fear,  love,  and  nonour  them,  and  all  other  as  his  masters,  and  so  they  be. 

Against  which  rule  how  the  friars  do  disobey,  how  little  they  reverence  bishops 
or  secular  priests,  what  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  they  procure 
against  them,  the  world  may  see  and  judge. 

Item,  When  none  may  be  admitted  to  preach,  or  to  hear  confessions,  unless 
they  be  entered  into  orders ;  and,  seeing  by  the  common  law  of  the  church, 
none  must  be  admitted  into  holy  orders,  except  he  have  sufficient  title  of  living 
and  clothing ;  the  friars,  therefore,  having  no  such  title,  being  wilful  beggars, 
do  disobey  in  both  respects,  that  is,  both  in  entering  into  such  orders  without 
convenient  title,  and  in  exercising  the  office  of  preaching  without  such  lawful 
orders. 

Moreover,  the  aforesaid  Francis  in  his  testament  commandeth  thus :  "  I 
command,"  saith  he,  "  firmly  by  virtue  of  obedience,  to  all  and  singular  my 
brethren  wheresoever  they  be,  that  none  of  them  presume  to  obtain  in  the 
court  of  Rome  any  letter  or  writing,  either  by  himself,  or  by  any  other  means, 
neither  for  the  church,  nor  for  any  other  place,  nor  under  any  colour  of  preach- 
ing, nor  yet  for  the  persecuting  of  their  own  bodies,"  &c.  Against  which 
testament  of  Francis,  the  Franciscans,  in  procuring  their  privileges  from  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  have  incurred  manifest  disobedience  as  all  the  world  may  see. 
Neither  will  this  objection  serve  them,  because  the  pope  hath  dispensed  witli 
Francis'  rule.  For  if  the  testament  of  Francis,  as  he  saith,  came  from  God 
(and  so  should  God  have  three  testaments),  how  then  can  the  pope  repeal  his 
precept,  or  dispense  with  his  rule,  when  by  the  rule  of  the  law,  "  Par  in  parem 
non  habet  imperium?" 

Secondly,  concerning  the  vice  of  avarice,  manifestly  it  may  be  proved  upon 
them,  saith  Armachanus ;  for  else,  seeing  so  many  charges  belong  to  the  office 
of  a  secular  parish  priest,  as  to  minister  the  sacrament  at  Easter,  to  visit  the 
sick  with  extreme  unction,  to  baptize  children,  to  wed,  with  such  others,  wherein  Arma- 
standeth  as  great  devotion ;  how  then  happeneth  it  that  these  friars,  making  no  ^"uesth 
labour  for  these,  only  procure  to  themselves  privileges  to  preach  in  churches,  to  the  friars 
hear  confessions,  and  to  receive  license  to  bury  from  parish  churches,  but  with  ava- 
because  there  is  lucre  and  gain,  in  these,  to  be  looked  for,  in  the  other  is  none  ?  nce 

Which  also  may  appear  by  this,  for,  otherwise,  if  it  were  for  mere  devotion  Another 
only  that  they  procure  license  to  bury  from  parish  churches  and  to  preach ;  why  Proof- 
then  have  they  procured  withal,  license  to  take  offerings,  oblations,  and 
legacies  for  their  funerals  ?   And,  for  their  preaching,  why  have  they  annexed 
also  license  to  require  and  take,  of  the  people,  necessaries  for  their  labour,  but 
jnly  that  avarice  is  the  cause  thereof? 

Likewise,  for  hearing  of  confessions,  when  all  good  men  have  enough  to  Another 
know  their  own  faults,  and  nothing  list  to  hear  the  faults  of  other ;  it  is  probably  P10°f 
to  be  supposed,  by  this  their  privilege  of  hearing  all  men's  confessions,  that 
they  would  never  have  been  so  desirous  of  procuring  that  privilege,  were  it  not 
that  these  friars  did  feel  some  sweetness  and  gain  to  hang  upon  the  same. 

Item,  where  the  rule  of  friar  Francis  forbiddeth  them  to  keep  company  with 
any  woman,  to  enter  into  monasteries,  to  be  godfathers  and  gossips  to  men  and 
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women ;  how  cometh  it  that  they,  contrary  to  their  rule,  enter  into  the  secret 
chambers  of  queens  and  other  women,  and  are  made  to  know  the  most  secret 
counsels  of  their  doings,  hut  that  avarice  and  commodity  have  so  blinded  their 
eyes,  and  stirred  their  hearts  ? 

Thirdly,  that  the  friars  fall  into  the  vice  of  pride  and  ambition,  the  said 
Armachanus  proved  thus : 

To  seek  or  to  procure  any  high  place  in  the  church,  is  a  point  of  pride  and 
ambition.1    "  Nunquam  sine  ambitione  desideratur  primatus  in  ecclesia." 

The  friars  seek  and  procure  a  high  place  in  the  church. 

Ergo,  the  Mars  are  proud  and  ambitious. 

The  minor  he  proveth,  to  have  the  state  of  preaching  and  hearing  confessions 
is,  in  the  church,  a  state  of  honour. 

The  friars  seek,  and  have  procured,  the  state  of  preaching  and  hearing  con- 
fessions. 

Ergo,  the  friars  seek  and  procure  a  high  place  in  the  church,  &c. 

III.  His  third  conclusion  was,  that  "  the  Lord  Christ  in  his  human  conversation 
was  always  poor,  not  for  that  he  loved  or  desired  poverty  for  itself,"  &c. 
Wherein  this  is  to  be  noted ;  that  Armachanus  differed  not  from  the  friars  in 
this,  that  Christ  was  poor,  and  that  he  loved  poverty;  but  herein  stood  the 
difference,  in  manner  of  loving,  that  is,  whether  he  loved  poverty  for  itself,  or 
not.    Wherein  the  aforesaid  Armachanus  used  four  probations. 

First,  forasmuch  as  to  be  poor  is  nothing  else  but  to  be  miserable,  and  seeing 
no  man  coveteth  to  be  in  misery  for  itself;  therefore  he  concluded  that  Christ 
desired  not  poverty  for  itself. 

His  second  reason  was  derived  out  of  Aristotle  :2  Nothing,  saith  he,  is  to  be 
loved  for  itself,  but  that  which  (all  commodities  being  secluded  which  follow 
thereupon)  is  voluntarily  sought  and  desired.  But  take  from  poverty  all  respect 
of  commodities  following  the  same,  and  it  would  be  sought  neither  of  God  nor 
man.    Ergo,  he  concluded,  Christ  loved  not  poverty  for  itself. 

Thirdly  again,  no  effect  of  sin,  said  he,  is  to  be  loved  for  itself.  But  poverty 
is  the  effect  of  sin.    Ergo,  poverty  was  not  loved  of  Christ  for  itself. 

Fourthly,  no  privation  of  the  thing  that  is  good,  is  to  be  loved  for  itself. 
Poverty  is  the  privation  of  the  thing  that  is  good,  that  is,  of  riches,  for  God 
himself  is  principally  rich.    Ergo,  poverty  for  itself  was  not  loved  of  Christ. 

IV.  "  The  fourth  conclusion  was,  that  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour  did  never 
beg  wilfully."    Which  he  proveth  by  sundry  reasons. 

1.  For  that  Christ  in  so  doing  should  break  the  law,  which  saith,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,  his  wife,  his  servant,  his  maid,  his  ox, 
his  ass,  or  any  thing  that  is  his"  [Exod.  xx.]  ;  the  danger  of  which  command- 
ment he  that  beggeth  voluntarily  must  needs  incur. 

2.  Item,  If  Christ  had  begged  voluntarily,  he  should  have  committed  sin 
against  another  commandment,  which  saith,  "  There  shall  be  no  beggar,  nor 
needy  person  among  you,"  &c.  [Deut.  vi.] 

3.  Item,  Christ  in  so  doing  should  have  transgressed  the  emperor's  law, 
under  which  he  would  himself  be  subject  (as  appeareth  by  giving,  and  bidding 
tribute  to  be  given,  to  Caesar),  forasmuch  as  the  same  emperor's  law  saith, 
"  There  shall  no  valiant  beggar  be  suffered  in  the  city." 

4.  Item,  If  Christ  had  been  a  wilful  beggar,  he  had  broke  the  law  of  loving 
his  neighbour ;  whom  he  had  vexed,  having  no  need.  For  whoso,  without  need, 
asketh  or  craveth  of  his  neighbour,  doth  but  vex  him,  in  such  sort  as  lie  would 
not  be  vexed  himself:  which  Christ  would  never  do. 

5.  Item,  If  Christ  had  begged  wilfully,  he  had  moved  slander,  thereby,  to  his 
own  gospel,  which  he  with  miracles  did  confirm ;  for  then  they  that  saw  his 
miracle  in  feeding  five  thousand  in  the  wilderness,  would  have  thought  much 
with  themselves  how  that  miracle  had  been  wrought,  if  he  who  fed  others, 
either  could  not,  or  would  not  feed  himself. 

6.  Item,  If  Christ  had  begged  wilfully,  then  he  had  done  that  which  himself 
condemneth  by  Paul,  for  so  we  read,  [1  Tim.  vi.]  that  Paul  condemneth 
them,  who  esteem  piety  to  be  gain  and  lucre ;  which  all  they  do,  who,  under 
the  colour  of  piety,  hunt  or  seek  for  gain,  when  otherwise  they  need  not. 

7.  Item,  If  Christ  had  begged  wilfully,  he  had  offended  in  declaring  au 


(1)  Chrysost.  in  opere  imperfecto  [vol.  vi.  p.  892.  Paris.  1837.]  (2)  Arist.  Ethic,  lib.  i. 
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untruth  in  so  doing ;  for  he  that  knoweth,  in  his  mind,  that  he  needeth  not  in  Edward 
deed,  that  thing  which  in  word  he  asketh  of  another,  declareth  in  himself  an  IIL 
untruth,  as  who  in  word  pretendeth  to  be  otherwise  than  he  is  in  very  deed ;  ^ 
which  Christ  without  doubt  never  did,  nor  would  ever  do.  1360 

8.  Item,  If  Christ  had  begged  wilfully,  that  is,  having  no  true  need  there-  —  

unto,  then  had  he  appeared  either  to  be  a  hypocrite,  seeming  to  be  that  he  was 

not,  and  to  lack,  when  he  did  not ;  or  else  to  be  a  true  beggar  in  very  deed, 
not  able  to  suffice  his  necessity.  For  he  is  a  true  beggar  indeed,  who,  being 
constrained  by  mere  necessity,  is  forced  to  ask  of  another  that  which  he  is  not 
able  to  give  to  himself.    But  neither  of  these  two  agreeth  to  Christ. 

9.  Item,  If  Christ  had  begged  wilfully,  then  why  did  Peter  rebuke  the 
mother  of  St.  Clement,  his  disciple,  finding  her  to  stand  among  the  beggars, 
whom  he  thought  to  be  strong  enough  to  labour  with  her  hands  for  her  living, 
if  she,  in  so  doing,  had  followed  the  example  of  Christ  ? 1 

10.  Item,  If  Christ  had  begged  wilfully,  and  if  the  friars  do  rightly  define  Clement's 
perfection  of  the  gospel  by  wilful  poverty,  then  was  Clement,   St.  Peter's  examPle 
successor,  to  blame,  who  laboured  so  much  to  remove  away  beggary  and  tottie"7 
poverty  from  among  all  them  that  were  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  is  friars, 
specially,  for  the  same,  commended  of  the  church. 

•  11.  Again,  why  did  the  said  Clement,  writing  to  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,2 
command  so  much  to  obey  the  doctrine  and  examples  of  the  apostles ;  who,  as 
he  showeth  in  that  epistle,  had  no  beggar  or  needy  person  amongst  them,  if 
christian  perfection,  hy  the  friars'  philosophy,  standeth  in  wilful  beggary  ? 

12.  Item,  If  Christ  the  hi&h  priest  had  begged  wilfully,  then  did  the  holy 
church  err  wittingly,  which  ordained  that  none  without  sufficient  title  of  living 
and  clothing,  should  be  admitted  to  holy  orders.  And  moreover,  when  it  is 
said,  in  the  canonical  decrees,  that  the  bishop  or  clerk  that  beggeth*  bringeth 
shame  upon  the  whole  order  of  the  clergy. 

13.  Item,  If  Christ  had  wilfully  begged,  then  the  example  of  wilful  poverty 
had  pertained  to  the  perfection  of  christian  life,  which  is  contrary  to  the  old 
law,  which  commandeth  the  priests  (who  lived  then  after  the  perfection  of  the 
law)  to  have  possessions  and  tithes  to  keep  them  from  beggary. 

14.  Item,  If  Christ  did  wilfully  beg,  then  beggary  were  a  point  of  christian 
perfection  :  and  so  the  church  of  God  should  err,  in  admitting  such  patrimonies 
and  donations  given  to  the  church,  and  so  in  taking  from  the  prelates  their 
perfection. 

15.  Again,  what  will  these  friars,  who  put  their  perfection  in  begging,  say 
to  Melchisedec,  who,  without  begging  or  wilful  poverty,  was  the  high  priest  of 
God,  and  king  of  Salem,  and  prefigured  the  order  and  priesthood  of  Christ  ? 

16.  And  if  beggary  be  such  a  perfection  of  the  gospel,  as  the  friars  say, 
how  cometh  it,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  given  to  the  apostles,  which  should  lead 
them  into  all  truth,  told  them  no  word  of  this  beggarly  perfection,  neither  is 
there  any  word  mentioned  thereof  throughout  the  whole  Testament  of  God  ? 

17.  Moreover,  where  the  prophet  saith,  "  I  never  did  see  the  just  man 
forsaken,  nor  his  seed  go  begging  their  bread :"  how  standeth  this  with  the 
justice  of  Christ,  which  was  most  perfectly  just,  if  he  should  be  forsaken, 
or  his  seed  go  beg  their  bread  ?  and  then  how  agreeth  this  with  the  abomi- 
nable doctrines  of  friars  Franciscan,  who  put  their  perfection  in  wilful  begging  ? 

18.  Finally,  do  we  not  read  that  Christ  sent  his  disciples  to  preach  with- 
out scrip  or  wallet,  and  bade  them  salute  no  man  by  the  way ;  meaning 
that  they  should  beg  nothing  of  any  man  ?  Did  not  the  same  Christ  also 
labour  with  his  hands  under  Joseph?  St.  Paul,  likewise,  did  he  not  labour 
with  his  hands,  rather  han  he  would  burden  the  church  of  the  Corinthians? 
And  where  now  is  the  doctrine  of  the  friara,  which  putteth  the  state  of 
perfection  in  wilful  begging  ? 

V.  The  fifth  conclusion  of  Armachanus  against  the  friars,  was  this,  "  that  Fifth  con- 
Christ  never  taught  any  man  wilfully  to  beg,"  which  he  proved  thus  :  It  is  ^m^n  °* 
written,  [Acts  i.]  "  Christ  began  to  do  and  to  teach."    If  Christ,  therefore,  chanus 
who  did  never  wilfully  beg  himself,  as  hath  been  proved,  had  taught  men  against 
otherwise  to  do;  then  his  doing  and  teaching  had  not  agreed  together.  the  friars. 

Item,  If  Christ,  who  never  begged  himself  wilfully,  had  taught  men  this 


(1)  Ex  vita  S.  dementis. 


(2)  Causa  xii.  quaest.  i.  cap.  2,  "  Diiectissimid."— Ej>. 
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Edward  doctrine  of  wilful  begging,  contrary  to  his  own  doing ;  he  had  given  suspicion 
ni-     of  his  doctrine,  and  ministered  slander  of  the  same,   as  hath  been  proved 
~  before  in  the  fourth  conclusion. 


A.  D. 
1360. 
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Moreover,  in  so  teaching,  he  had  taught  contrary  to  the  emperor's  just  law, 
.  which  expressly  forbiddeth  the  same. 

VI.  The  sixth  conclusion  of  Armachanus  against  the  friars  was,  "  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  teacheth  us,  that  we  should  not  beg  wilfully,"  which  he 
proveth  by  seven  or  eight  reasons. 

1.  Where  it  is  written,  [Luke  xiv.]  "When  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the 
poor,  weak,  lame,  and  blind ;  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed :  for  they  have  not 
wherewith  to  reward  thee  again." 

To  this  also  pertaineth  the  decree  of  the  apostle,  [2  Thess.  iii.]  "  He  that 
will  not  work,  let  him  not  eat."  Furthermore,  the  same  apostle  addeth  in  the 
same  place :  "  For  you  have  us  for  example,  how  we  were  burdensome  to  no 
man,  neither  did  we  eat  our  bread  freely,  but  with  labour  and  weariness,  toiling 
both  day  and  night,  and  all  because  we  would  not  burden  you,"  &c. 

2.  Item,  Where  we  read  in  the  Scripture  the  slothful  man  reprehended, 
[Prov.  vi.]  "  Why  sleepest  thou,  O  sluggard  ?  thy  poverty  and  beggary  are 
coming  upon  thee  like  an  armed,  man,"  &c.  And  again,  in  the  same  book,  of 
Proverbs,  "  The  slothful  man,"  saith  the  Scripture,  "  for  cold  would  not  go  to- 
the  plough,  therefore  he  shall  beg  in  summer,  and  no  man  shall  give  him,"  &c. 
Also  in  the  said  book  of  Proverbs,  the  last  chapter,  "  The  diligent  labouring 
woman  is  commended,  whose  fingers  are  exercised  about  the  rock  and  spindle." 
And  all  these  places  make  against  the  wilful  begging  of  sturdy  friars. 

3.  Item,  Friar  Francis,  their  own  founder,  in  his  own  testament  saith, 
"  And  I  have  laboured  with  mine  own  hands,  and  will  labour,  and  will  that  all 
my  friarlings  shall  labour  and  live  by  their  labour,  whereby  they  may  support 
themselves  in  an  honest  way.  And  they  that  cannot  work,  let  them  learn  to 
work,  not  for  any  covetousness  to  receive  for  their  labour,  but  for  example 
of  good  works,  and  to  avoid  idleness.  And  when  the  price  of  their  labour 
is  not  given  them,  let  them  resort  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  ask  their  alms  from 
door  to  door,"  &c.  Thus  much  in  his  testament.  And  in  his  rule  he  saith, 
"  Such  brethren  to  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  the  gift  to  labour,  let  them 
labour  faithfully  and  devoutly,"  &c.  Wherefore  it  is  to  be  marvelled  how  those 
friars  with  their  wilful  begging,  dare  transgress  the  rule  and  obedience  of  friar 
Francis,  their  great  grandfather's  testament. 

4.  Item,  If  Christ  at  any  time  did  beg,  or  did  lack,  it  was  more  because 
he  would  use  a  miracle  in  his  own  person,  than  because  he  would  beg  wilfully ; 
as  when  he  sent  Peter  to  the  sea  to  find  a  groat  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish ;  which 
thing  yet  he  thought  rather  to  do,  than  to  beg  the  groat  of  the  people,  which 
he  might  soon  have  obtained. 

5.  Item,  By  divers  other  his  examples  he  seemeth  to  teach  the  same,  as 
where  he  saith,  "  The  workman  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ;"  also,  "  The  workman  is 
worthy  of  his  meat  "  [Matth.  x.  Luke  x.]  ;  and  when  he  spake  to  Zaccheus  that 
he  would  turn  into  his  house.  And  so  likewise  in  Bethany,  and  all  other  places, 
he  ever  used  rather  to  burden  his  friends  than  to  beg  of  others  unacquainted. 

6.  Item,  With  plain  precept,  thus  he  sendeth  forth  his  disciples,  willing 
them  not  to  go  from  house  to  house  [Luke  x.]  as  friars  used  now  to  go. 
Many  other  Scriptures  there  be  which  reprove  begging,  as  where  it  is  said, 
"  The  foot  of  a  fool  is  swift  to  the  house  of  his  neighbour"  [Ecclus.  sxi.]  ;  and 
in  another  place,  "  my  child,"  saith  he,  "  see  thou  beg  not  in  the  time  of  thy 
life,  for  better  it  is  to  die,  than  to  beg"  [Ecclus.  xl."| 

7.  Item,  Where  Christ,  counselling  the  young  man,  bade  him  go  and  sell 
what  he  had,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  follow  him  if  he  would  be  perfect ;  he 
doth  not  there  call  him  to  wiltul  begging,  but  calleth  him  to  follow  him,  who 
did  not  beg  wilfully. 

VII.  The  seventh  conclusion  of  Armachanus  is,  "  that  no  wise  nor  true  holy 
man  can  take  upon  him  wilful  poverty  to  be  observed  always,"  which  he 
proveth  by  four  reasons. 

1.  That  wilful  beggary  was  reproved  both  by  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and 
of  the  apostles,  as  in  the  conclusion  before  hath  been  declared. 

2.  Item,  A  man  in  taking  upon  him  wilful  beggary,  in  so  doing  should  lead 
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himself  into  temptation,  which  were  against  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Forasmuch  Edward 
also  as  Solomon  [Prov.  xxx.]  saith,  "  O  Lord,  beggary  and  great  riches  give  IlL 
me  not,  but  only  sufficiency  to  live  upon,  lest  if  I  have  too  much,  I  be  driven  ^  jq 
to  deny  thee,  and  say,  Who  is  the  Lord?  Again,  if  I  have  too  little,  I  be  -\%qq 
forced  thereby  to  steal,  and  perjure  the  name  of  my  God."  Wherefore  saith  — - — L. 
Ecclus.  xxvii.,  "  For  need  many  have  offended."  And  therefore  they  that  wilful 
choose  wilful  poverty,  take  to  them  great  occasion  of  temptation.  notice 

3.  Item,  They  that  take  wilful  poverty  upon  them,  when  they  need  not,  per. 
induce  themselves  voluntarily  to  break  the  commandment  of  God,  "  Thou  shalt  mitted. 
not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,"  &c.  Again,  where  it  is  commanded,  "  There 
shall  be  no  beggar  among  you,"  &c. 

4.  Item,  He  that  taketh  upon  him  needlessly  and  wilfully  to  beg,  maketh 
himself  unapt  to  receive  holy  orders,  having,  as  it  is  said,  no  sufficient  title 
thereunto,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  church. 

VIII.  The  eighth  conclusion  of  this  matter  is,  that  it  is  not  agreeing  to  the  Eighth 
rule  of  the  Friars  Observant,  to  observe  wilful  beggary  ;  which,  saith  he,  may  be  g^of 
proved,  because  friar  Francis,  both  in  his  rule,  and  in  his  testament  left  to  his  Arma- 
Franciscans,  doth  plainly  prefer  labour  before  begging.  charms. 

IX.  The  ninth  and  last  conclusion  of  this  matter  is,  that  the  bull  of  pope  Ninth 
Alexander  IV.  which  condemneth  the  book  of  the  masters  of  Paris,1  impugneth  g°0lnclu~ 
none  of  these  conclusions  premised.    For  the  proof  thereof  he  thus  inferred  : 

1.  That  pope  John  XXIV.,  in  his  constitution  beginning  thus,  "  Quia  Pope  Ni- 
quorundam,"  affirmeth  expressly,  how  pope  Nicholas  III.  revoked  and  called  jjjlarse 
back  the  said  bull  of  pope  Alexander  IV.,  and  all  other  writings  of  his,  touch-  voketh 
ing  all  such  articles,  which  in  the  same  aforesaid  constitution  of  this  pope  John  the  bull  of 
be  contained  and  declared.    Wherein  also  is  declared  how  strait  the  poverty  of  Aiexan- 
the  friars  ought  to  be,  which  they  call  wilful  poverty.  deriv. 

2.  Item,  It  is  manifest  and  notorious  to  all  men,  how  the  said  pope  Nicholas 
III.,  in  his  declaration  showeth  how  the  friars  ought  both  to  labour  with  their 
hands,  and  how,  moreover,  the  said  friars  ought  not  to  preach  within  the 
diocese  of  any  bishop,  wheresoever  they  be  resisted  :  which  being  so,  the  con- 
clusion appeareth  that  the  bull  of  pope  Alexander  IV.,  as  touching  these 
articles,  is  void  and  of  none  effect.  Besides  these  articles,  there  is  nothing  else 
in  the  said  bull  of  Alexander,  that  I  remember,  which  impugneth  any  of  these 
conclusions  premised. 

"  Many  things  more,"  said  he,  "  I  had  besides  these,  both  to  object  and  to  The  end 
answer  again  to  the  same,  and  to  confirm,  more  surely  and  firmly,  these  my  ^sioifol 
reasons  and  assertions  premised.    But  I  have  already  too  much  wearied  your  this  ora- 
holiness,  and  your  reverend  lordships  here  present ;  wherefore  I  conclude,  and  ^°^°f 
humbly  and  devoutly  beseech  you,  according  to  my  former  petition  premised  ch™nS 
in  the  beginning  of  this  matter,  that  you  judge  not  after  the  outward  face,  but  before  the 
judge  ye  true  judgment.2  P°Pe- 


NOTES   TO   BE   OBSERVED   IN   THIS   FORMER   ORATION  OF 
ARM  ACHANUS. 

By  this  oration  of  Ajmachanus  the  learned  prelate,  thus  made  Notes  to 
before  pope  Innocent  and  his  cardinals,  divers  and  sundry  things  served, 
there  be,  for  the  utility  of  the  church,  worthy  to  be  observed.  First, 
what  troubles  and  vexations  came  to  the  church  of  Christ  by  these 
friars.    Also  what  persecution  followeth  after,  by  means  of  them, 
against  so  many  learned  men  and  true  servants  of  Christ.  Further- 
more, what  repugnance  and  contrariety  there  was  among  the  popes,  contra- 
and  how  they  could  not  agree  among  themselves  about  the  friars,  among 
Fourthly,  what  pestiferous  doctrine,  subverting  well  nigh  the  testament  theP°Pes- 
of  Jesus  Christ.    Fifthly,  what  decay  of  ministers  in  Christ's  church, 
as  appeareth.    Sixthly,  what  robbing  and  circumventing  of  men's 


(1)  Touch  in  r  this  book  of  the  masters  of  Paris  condemned,  look  p.  753. 
(21  Ex  llbro  Armachani,  cui  titulus,  Defensorium  Curatorum. 
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-Edward  children,  as  appeareth.  Seventhly,  what  decay  of  universities,  as 
 _  appeareth  by  Oxford  (p.  760).    Eighthly,  that  damage  to  learning, 

A.D.  and  lack  of  books  to  students,  came  by  these  friars,  as  appeareth. 

1360,  Ninthly,  to  what  pride,  under  colour  of  feigned  humility,  to  what 


riches,  under  dissembled  poverty  they  grew,  here  is  to  be  seen  ;  inso- 
much that  at  length,  through  their  subtle  and  most  dangerous  hypo- 
crisy, they  crept  up  to  be  lords,  archbishops,  cardinals,  and  at  last 
also  chancellors  of  realms,  yea  and  of  most  secret  counsel  with  kings 
and  queens,  as  appeareth. 
whether      All  these  things  well  considered,  now  remaineth  in  the  church  to 
makeup  De  marked  ;  that  forasmuch  as  these  friars  (with  their  new-found  tes- 
thebody  tament  of  friar  Francis),  not  being  contented  with  the  testament  of 
Christ  or  God  in  his  Son  Christ,  began  to  spring  up  at  the  same  time  when 
no'        Satan  was  prophesied  to  be  let  loose  by  order  of  the  Scripture  ; 
whether,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  doubted  that  these  friars  make  up  the 
body  of  Antichrist,  which  is  prophesied  to  come  in  the  church,  or  not ; 
which  is  much  less  to  be  doubted,  because  whoso  list  to  try  shall  find, 
that  of  all  other  enemies  of  Christ,  of  whom  some  be  manifest,  some 
be  privy,  all  be  together  cruel,  yet  is  there  no  such  sort  of  enemies 
that  more  sleightily  deceiveth  the  simple  Christian,  or  more  deeply 
drowneth  him  in  damnation,  than  doth  this  doctrine  of  the  friars. 
The  But  of  this  oration  of  Armachanus  enough.    What  success  it  had 

toa\y  °f  with  the  pope,  by  story  it  is  not  certain,  but  by  his  own  life  declared, 
ch™us  ^  appeareth  that  the  Lord  so  wrought  that  his  enemies  did  not 
triumph  over  him.  Notwithstanding,  this  by  story  appeareth,  that 
he  was  seven  or  eight  years5  in  banishment  for  the  same  matter,  and 
ny  ofT  there  died  in  the  same  at  Avignon,  of  whom,  a  certain  cardinal  hearing 
uponinal  °^  ms  death}  openly  protested  that  the  same  day  a  mighty  pillar  of 
him.      Christ's  church  was  fallen. 

After  the  death  of  Armachanus,  the  friars  had  contention  likewise 
with  the  monks  of  Benedict's  order1  about  the  same  year  (a.d.  1360), 
and  so  removed  their  cause,  both  against  the  monks,  and  against  the 
Friars     university  of  Oxford,  unto  the  court  of  Rome ;  wherein,  saith  the 
themfi-  author?  they  lacked  another  Richard.2    By  this  that  appeareth  to  be 
Oxford  °f  ^me'  wmcn  *s  testified  in  the  first  volume  of  Waldenus,  that  long 
debate  continued  between  the  friars  and  the  university  of  Oxford, 
English  Against  the  friars  first  stood  up  Robert  Grosthead,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
against    above  mentioned  ;  then  Sevallus  of  York  ;  afterwards  John  of  Bacon- 
the  Mars,  thorpe,  and  now  this  Armachanus,  of  whom  here  presently  we  treat ; 

and  after  him  again  John  Wickliff,  of  whom  (Christ  willing)  we 
Friars     will  speak  hereafter.3   Against  this  aforesaid  Armachanus  wrote  divers 
IgaitTst1*6  friars  ;  Roger  Conaway,  a  Franciscan,  John  Heyldesham,  a  Carmelite, 
d!anus    Galfridus  Hardby,  a  friar  Augustine.    Also  friar  Engelbert,  a  Domi- 
nican, in  a  book  entitled  '  Defensorium  Privilegiorum,,  and  divers 
others.    I  credibly  hear  of  certain  old  Irish  Bibles  translated  long 
since  into  the  Irish  tongue,4  which,  if  it  be  true,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
the  doing  of  any  one  but  of  this  Armachanus.    And  thus  much  of 
this  learned  prelate  and  archbishop  of  Ireland,  a  man  worthy,  for  his 
christian  zeal,  of  immortal  commendation. 

After  the  death  of  this  Innocent,  next  was  poped  in  the  see  of 

(1)  Ex  Chron.  Reg.  Rich.  II.  (2)  Ex  Botonero.  (3)  Ex  Waldeno. 

(4)  Testified  by  certain  Englishmen,  which  are  yet  alive,  and  have  seen  it.    (5)  See  the  Appendix. 
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Rome  pope  Urban  V.,  who,  by  the  fathers  side,  was  an  Englishman.  Edward 

This  Urban  had  been  a  waiter  a  long  time  in  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  1_ 

when  he  saw  no  promotion  would  light  upon  him,  complaining  to  a  j^J^- 

certain  friend  of  his,  he  made  to  him  his  moan,  saying,  That  he  

thought,  verily,  if  all  the  churches  of  the  world  should  fall,  yet  none  Smp"am 
would  fall  into  his  mouth.    His  friend  afterwards  seeing  him  to  be  eth  that 
pope,  and  enthronized  in  his  threefold  crown,  cometh  to  him,  and  motion 
putting  him  in  remembrance  of  his  words  to  him  before,  saith,  That  uponafa11 
whereas  his  holiness  had  moaned  his  fortune  to  him,  that  if  all  the  JjJ^n_ 
churches  in  the  world  would  fall,  none  would  fall  upon  his  head,  swerto 
"  now,"  saith  he,  "  God  hath  otherwise  so  disposed,  that  all  the  being' 
churches  in  the  world  are  fallen  upon  your  head."  JJJjJj 

This  pope  maintained  and  kindled  great  wars  in  Italy,  sending 
Giles,  his  cardinal  and  legate,  and  after  him  Arduinus,  a  Burgun- 
dian,  his  legate  and  abbot,  with  a  great  puissance  and  much  money 
against  sundry  cities  in  Italy;   by  whose  means  the  towns  and  cities 
which  before  had  broken  from   the  bishop  of  Rome  were  oppressed  : 
also  Barnabas  and  Galeaceus,  prince   of  Milan,  were  vanquished.1  How  the 
By  whose  example  other  being  sore  feared,  submitted  themselves  R0meh°f 
to  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  thus  came  up  that  wicked  church  to  her  ™™  b^ 
great  possessions,  which  her  patrons  would  needs  father  upon  Con-  royal  po*- 

'      ,•        .1  n  sessions. 

stantme,  the  godly  emperor. 

In  the  time  of  this  pope  Urban  V.,  and  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  about  the  conclusion  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1363,  I  find  a 
certain  sermon  of  one  Nicholas  Orem,  made  before  the  pope  and  his 
cardinals,  on  Christmas-even.2  In  which  sermon  the  learned  man  doth 
worthily  rebuke  the  prelates  and  priests  of  his  time,  declaring  their 
destruction  not  to  be  far  off,  by  certain  signs  taken  of  their  wicked 
and  corrupt  life.  All  the  sayings  of  the  prophets,  spoken  against  the 
wicked  priests  of  the  Jews,  he  doth  aptly  apply  against  the  clergy  of 
his  time,  comparing  the  church  then  present  to  the  spiritual  strumpet 
spoken  of  in  the  prophet  Ezekiel  [chap,  xvi.]  ;  and  he  proveth,  in 
conclusion,  the  clergy  of  the  church  then  to  be  so  much  worse  than 
the  old  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  by  how  much  it  is  worse  to  sell  the 
church  and  sacraments,  than  to  suffer  doves  to  be  sold  in  the  church. 
With  no  less  judgment  also,  and  learning,  he  answereth  to  the  old 
and  false  objections  of  the  papists,  who,  albeit  they  be  never  so 
wicked,  yet  think  themselves  to  be  the  church  which  the  Lord  cannot 
forsake.  All  these  things  to  the  intent  they  may  the  better  appear 
in  his  own  words,  I  have  thought  good  here  to  translate  and  exhibit 
the  sermon  as  it  was  spoken  before  the  pope. 

A  Copy  of  a  Sermon  made  before  Pope  Urban  V.,  the  fourth  Sun- 
day in  Advent,  a.d.  1363,  by  Nicholas  Orem. 

"  Juxta  est  salus  mea,  ut  veniat,  et  justitia,"  &c.    That  is,  "  My  saving  The 
health  is  near  at  hand  to  come,  and  my  righteousness  to  be  revealed,"  &c.  world 
[Isa.  lvi.]  After  the  sentence  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  ii.  and  in  divers  other  places,  fn^dt^Q 
before  the  nativity  of  Christ  the  whole  world  was  divided  into  two  sorts  of  men,  sorts  of 


the  Jews  and  Gentiles — the  Jews,  who  waited  for  the  opening  of  the  door  of "j^^" 
paradise  by  the  blood  of  the  Saviour  to  come :  the  Gentiles,  who  yet  sitting  in  incarna- 
darkness  were  to  be  called  to  light,  and  to  be  justified  by  faith,  as  it  is  written  tion  of 
in  Romans,  chap.  v.  Christ. 

(1)  Ex  Sabel.  Ennead.  ix.  lib.  8  (2)  See  the  Appendix. 
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Edward      This  salvation,  pertaining  both  to  the  Jew  and  Gentile,  God  promised  before 
Wif-     time  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  to  stir  up  the  desire  thereof  in  their  hearts 
^  ^    the  more,  and  to  increase  their  firm  hope  and  faith  in  the  same.    As  first,  in 
_  _  "    Micah  vi.,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  crieth,  "  Health  and  salvation  shall  be  to  all 
'        men  which  fear  my  name."    And  Isaiah  xlvi.,  "  I  will  give  in  Sion  salvation, 
and  in  Jerusalem  my  glory,"  &c,  with  divers  other  such  places.    And  foras- 
much as  hope  which  is  deferred  many  times,  doth  afflict  the  soul,  and  conceiveth 
weariness  of  long  deferring ;  he,  therefore,  prophesying  of  the  nearness  of  the 
coming  thereof,  saith  moreover  [Isa.  xiv.],  "  His  time  is  near  at  hand  to  come." 
Also  [Hab.  ii.],  "  He  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry."    With  many  such  other 
places  more.    So  then  the  holy  fathers  being  in  Limbo,  looked  and  hoped 
that  he  should  bring  out  them  that  sat  bound,  and  which  in  the  house  of  prison 
sat  in  darkness,  as  we  read  in  Isaiah  xli.    Then  the  time  drew  on,  in  which 
came  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,  and  in  which  the  Lord  would  declare  the 
riches  of  this  mystery  hidden  from  the  world,  and  from  generations.  [Col.  i.] 
Wherefore  the  Lord,  in  this  text,  doth  both  certify  our  fathers  of  the  coming  of  our 
Saviour,  and  doth  comfort  them  touching  the  nearness  thereof,  and  also  teacheth 
the  justification  of  the  Gentiles  by  faith,  approaching  now  near  at  hand,  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  my  text,  "  my  salvation  is  near."    Which  words  were 
fulfilled  then,  what  time  the  Lord  did  manifest  his  salvation,  and  did  reveal  his 
Three      righteousness  in  the  sight  of  all  the  Gentiles.    And  it  is  divided  into  three 
heads.     parts ;  of  which  the  first  speaketh  of  the  nearness  of  his  coming,  where  it  is 
said,  "  my  salvation  is  near."     The  second  concerneth  the  mystery  of  the 
advent  of  Christ  and  his  incarnation,  where  he  saith,  "  ut  veniat,"  &c.  Thirdly, 
is  considered  the  severity  of  God,  his  terrible  revenging  judgment  to  be  revealed, 
where  he  saith,  "  ut  reveletur,"  &c,  which  is  to  be  expounded  of  his  primitive 
justice,  whereof  speaketh  Amos  [chap,  v.],  saying,  "  And  judgment  shall  be 
revealed  like  a  flood,  and  righteousness  like  a  strong  stream."    Wherefore,  for 
our  contemplation  of  the  solemnity  of  the  most  holy  vigil,  let  us  receive  with 
joy  the  word  of  God  the  Father,  "  My  Salvation  is  nigh,"  that  is,  Christ.  To 
whom  he  saith  [Isa.  xlix.],  "  I  have  given  thee  to  be  a  light  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  to  be  my  salvation  throughout  the  ends  of  the  world:"  and  again  [Isa. 
xlvi.],  "  My  salvation  shall  not  slack,"  &c. 
The  iitvt      As  touching  the  nearness  thereof,  it  is  in  these  days  opened  to  us  by  the 
p;u-tofhis  gospel,  where  we  read  in  St.  Matthew,  When  the  virgin  Mary  was  espoused 
theme.     lmt0  Joseph,  before  they  did  come  together,  she  was  found  with  child  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.    By  this  it  was  evident  to  understand,  that  our  Saviour  ought 
shortly  to  proceed  out  of  the  chaste  womb  of  the  virgin,  according  as  the 
prophet  did  foretel,  saying,  "  Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bring  forth 
a  son,"  &c.    For  as  the  grape,  when  it  waxeth  great  and  full,  is  near  to  the 
making  of  wine ;  and  as  the  flower,  when  it  shooteth  abroad,  hasteth  to  the  fruit ; 
so  the  salvation  of  the  world,  in  the  swelling  and  growing  of  the  virgin's  womb, 
began  to  draw  nigh  to  mankind.   For  then  appeared  the  grace  and  benignity  of 
our  Saviour,  whom  his  mother  was  found  to  have  in  her  womb  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  is  declared  in  that  which  followeth  by  the  angel,  saying,  "  For  that 
which  is  born  of  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
ine  Touching  the  second  part  of  that  which  is  said,  "  ut  veniat :"  this  may  be 

seeond     applied  to  the  contemplation  of  the  mystery  of  Christ  coming  in  the  flesh  ; 
theme.*"8  whereof  speaketh  Haggai  the  prophet  [chap,  ii.],  "  He  shall  come  who  is 
desired  and  looked  for  of  all  nations,"  &c.  Albeit  the  same  also  may  be  applied 
to  the  second  advent,  spoken  of  in  Isaiah  [chap,  iii.],  "  The  Lord  shall  come 
to  judgment,"  &c. ;  in  memorial  whereof  the  fourth  Sunday  was  dedicated  in 
the  old  time,  of  the  fathers.    And  of  this  day  of  judgment  it  is  written  in  the 
prophet  Zeph.  [chap,  ii.],  "  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  near,  great  and  mighty, 
it  is  approaching  at  hand,  and  wondrous  short,"  &c.    And  albeit  not  in  itself, 
yet  it  may  be  expounded  in  tribulations  that  go  before,  as  preambles  unto  the 
same ;  as  Gregory  saith,  "  The  last  tribulation  is  prevented  with  many  and 
sundry  tribulations  going  before,  although  the  end  of  all  be  not  yet." 
'the  third     Wherefore  now  coming  to  the  third  part  of  my  sermon  or  theme,  let  us  see, 
therme  hiS  of  tllose  tribulations  that  go  before  the  last  coming  of  Christ,  if  there  be  any 
* 1  me'     such  tribulation  approaching  nigh  at  hand,  whereof  this  last  part  of  my  theme 
may  be  verified,  where  he  said,  "  Ut  reveletur,"  that  my  righteousness  shall  be 
revealed;   to  wit,  the  righteousness  primitive,  that  righteousness  may  be 
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brought,  and  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  fulfilled  [Dan.  ix.],  concerning  which  Edward 
matter  four  things  here  come  in  order  to  be  declared.  111 

First,  Concerning  the  revealing  of  tribulation,  according  to  that  part  of  my  A  jq 
theme,  "  Ut  reveletur,"  &c.  1364 

Secondly,  Concerning  the  nearness  of  the  tribulation  coming,  according  to   L- 

that  part  of  my  theme,  "  Quia  juxta  est,"  &c.  dhr^^s" 

Thirdly,  Of  the  false  opinions  of  some  upon  this  part  of  my  theme,  "  Ut  msionS- 
veniat,"  &c. 

Fourthly,  What  means  and  consultation  we  ought  to  take,  "  Ut  juxta  est 
salus." 

As  for  the  first,  it  is  so  notorious  and  so  common  in  the  Scriptures  that  the  First  sub- 
church  should  suffer  and  abide  tribulation,  that  I  need  not  here  to  stand  in  dlvlslon- 
alleging  any  thing  touching  either  the  causes  to  be  weighed,  or  the  term  to  be 
conjectured  thereof.     As  concerning  which  causes  I  will  give  two  rules  to 
be  noted  before,  for  the  better  opening  of  that  which  is  to  follow  :  The  first 
rule  is,  that  by  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  nation  of  the  Hebrews  which  were  in 
the  old  time,  to  wit,  by  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  whose  head  was  Samaria,  is  The  king- 
signified  in  the  prophets  the  erroneous  synagogue  ;  and  by  the  second  kingdom  of  j°™e°g. 
Judah,  of  whose  stock  came  Christ,  whose  head  metropolitan  was  Jerusalem,  nifyinglg 
is  signified  the  true  church.    And  this  rule  is  not  mine,  but  is  an  authentic  the  false 
gloss  of  St.  Jerome,  and  also  is  the  rule  of  Origen  in  the  last  homily  upon  the  church- 
Old  Testament,  and  is  approved  by  the  church.  dom^of  8~ 

The  second  rule  is,  that  by  the  brothel-house  and  fornication  mentioned  in  Judah 
the  prophets,  are  signified  simony,  and  abused  dispensations,  and  promotions  of  ^jf"^6^ 
persons  unworthy,  for  lucre's  sake,  or  else  for  any  other  partial  favour,  who,  by  church. 
unlawful  ways,  by  all  laws  of  the  world,  come  to  office  and  honour.    "  Merx 
dicitur  namque  a  merendo ;"  that  is,  because  gain  or  price  is  derived  of  gain- 
ing ;  for  the  which  gain  or  price,  that  is  sold,  which  by  nature  ought  not  to  be 
sold.    Therefore,  to  give  any  thing  for  respect  of  gain  or  hire,  which  ought  to 
be  given  freely  for  virtue's  sake,  is  a  kind  of  spiritual  corruption,  and  as  a  man 
would  say,  a  whorish  thing ;  whereof  the  prophet  [Isaiah,  chap,  i.]  complaineth, 
speaking  of  Jerusalem,  and  saying,  "  The  city  which  once  was  faithful  and  full 
of  judgment,  how  is  it  now  become  a  whorish  city?"    And  in  like  manner 
Hosea  also,  the  prophet  [chap,  ix.],  "  Jerusalem,  thou  hast  fornicated  and  gone 
a  whoring  from  thy  God.    Thou  hast  loved  like  a  harlot  to  get  gain  in  every 
barn  of  corn."    And  in  many  other  places  of  Scripture,  where  fornication  can- 
not be  otherwise  expounded. 

These  two  rules  thus  premised,  now  let  us  mark  the  Scriptures,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  same,  judge  of  the  whole  state  of  the  church,  both  what  is  past,  and 
what  is  to  come  :  First,  treating  of  the  causes  of  tribulation  to  come  :  Secondly, 
of  the  vicinity  of  time  of  the  said  tribulation  to  come. 

And  first,  concerning  the  state  of  the  church,  and  of  causes  of  tribulation,  Five 
thus  saith  the  Lord  in  the  prophet  Ezekiel  [chap,  xvi.],  speaking  to  the  church  states  of 
under  the  name  of  Jerusalem:  "  In  the  day  of  thy  birth  I  came  by  thee,  and  church 
saw  thee  trodden  down  in  thine  own  blood,"  &c.    Here  he  speaketh  of  the  described, 
time  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  church.    Then  it  followeth,  "  After  this  thou 
wast  cleansed  from  thy  blood,  thou  wast  grown  up,  and  waxen  great ;  then  i .  The 
washed  I  thee  with  water,  I  purged  thy  blood  from  thee  "  (speaking  of  ceasing  martyr- 
of  persecution),  "  I  anointed  thee  with  oil,  I  gave  thee  change  of  raiment,  I  of 
girded  thee  with  white  silk,  I  decked  thee  with  costly  apparel,  I  put  rings  upon  church, 
thy  fingers,  a  chain  about  thy  neck,  spangles  upon  thy  forehead,  and  ear-rings  2-  The. 
upon  thine  ears.    Thus  wast  thou  decked  with  silver  and  gold,  and  a  beautiful  of  the 
crown  set  upon  thine  head.    Marvellous  goodly  wast  thou  and  beautiful,  even  church, 
a  very  queen  wast  thou  :  for  thou  wast  excellent  in  my  beauty,  which  I  put 
upon  thee,  saith  the  Lord  God,"  &c.  This  prophecy,  or  rather  history,  speaketh 
of,  and  declareth,  the  prosperity  of  the  church. 

And  now  hear  the  corruption  and  transgression  of  the  church,  for  so  it  fol-  3.  The 
loweth :  "  But  thou  hast  put  confidence  in  thine  own  beauty,  and  played  the  J^j^^ 
harlot,  when  thou  hadst  gotten  thee  a  name.    Thou  hast  committed  whoredom  church 
with  all  that  went  by  thee,  and  hast  fulfilled  their  desires;  yea,  thou  hast  taken 
thy  garments  of  divers  colours  and  decked  thine  altars  therewith,  whereupon 
thou  mightest  fulfil  thy  whoredom  of  such  a  fashion  as  never  was  done,  nor 
shall  be."    Which  whoredom  can  in  no  wise  be  expounded  for  carnal,  but 
VOL.  II  3  D 
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Edward  spiritual  whoredom.   And  therefore,  see  how  lively  he  hath  painted  out  the  cor- 
HI-     ruption  and  falling  of  the  church. 

A.  D.  And  therefore  followeth  now  the  correction  and  punishment  of  the  church. 
1364.    ^  followeth,  "  Behold  I  stretch  out  my  hand  over  thee,  and  will  diminish  thy 

 store  of  food,  and  deliver  thee  over  unto  the  wills  of  the  Philistines,  and  of  such 

correction  as  *late  ^iee  :  anc*  ^ie-  s*ia^  °reak  down  thy  stews,  and  destroy  thy  brothel- 
of  the  houses"  (that  is,  the  place  wherein  thou  didst  exercise  this  wickedness)  "  thev 
church,  shall  strip  thee  out  of  thy  clothes:  all  thy  fair  beautiful  jewels  shall  they  take 
from  thee,  and  so  let  thee  sit  naked  and  bare,"  &c.  [Ezek.  xvi.]  Here  is 
plainly  to  be  seen  what  shall  happen  to  the  church,  and  more  followeth  in  the 
said  chapter :  "  Thine  elder  sister  is  Samaria,  she  and  her  daughters  upon  thy 
left  hand  :  but  the  youngest  sister  that  dwelleth  on  thy  right  hand  is  Sodoma 
with  her  daughters,  whose  sins  were  these  :  pride,  fulness  of  meat,  abundance, 
and  idleness,  neither  reached  they  their  hand  to  the  poor.  And  yet,  neither 
Sodoma  thy  sister,  with  her  daughters,  hath  done  so  evil  as  thou  and  thy 
daughters  :  neither  hath  Samaria"  (that  is,  the  synagogue)  "  done  half  of  thy 
sins ;  yea,  thou  hast  exceeded  them  in  wickedness.  Take  therefore  and  bear 
thine  own  confusion,"  Sec.  Again  in  Ezek.  [chap.xxiii.],  after  the  prophet  had 
described  at  large  the  wickedness,  corruption,  and  punishment  of  the  synagogue, 
turning  to  the  church,  he  saith,  "  And  when  her  sister  saw  this,  she  raged 
and  was  mad  with  lust  *  more  than  before  ;  she  was  mad,  that  is,  with 
fleshly  lust,1  *  love  of  riches,  and  following  voluptuousness.  Her  fornication 
and  whoredom  she  committed  with  princes  and  great  lords,  clothed  with 
all  manner  of  gorgeous  apparel ;  so  that  her  paps  were  bruised,  and  her  breasts 
were  marred."  And  then  speaking  of  her  punishment,  he  saith,  "  Then  my 
heart  forsook  her,  like  as  my  heart  was  gone  from  her  sister  also."  And  more- 
over, repeating  again  the  cause  thereof,  he  addeth,  "  Thy  wickedness  and  thy 
fornication  hath  wrought  thee  all  this,"  &c. 

The  like  we  find  also  in  Isaiah,  Jeremy,  Ezekiel,  and  in  all  the  othei 
prophets,  who,  prophesying  all  together  in  one  meaning,  and  almost  in  one 
manner  of  words,  do  conclude  'with  a  full  agreement  and  prophecy  to  come, 
that  the  church  shall  fall,  and  then  be  punished  for  her  great  excesses,  and  be 
utterly  spoiled,  except  she  repent  of  all  her  abominations.  Whereof  speaketh 
Hosea  [chap,  ii.],  "  Let  her  put  away  her  whoredom  out  of  her  sight,  and  her 
adultery  from  her  breasts,  lest  I  strip  her  naked,  and  set  her  even  as  she  came 
naked  into  the  world,"  (that  is,  in  her  primitive  poverty).  So  if  she  do  it  not, 
it  shall  follow  of  her  as  in  the  prophet  Nahum  [chap,  iii.],  "  For  the  multi- 
tude of  the  fornication  of  the  fair  and  beautiful  harlot,  which  is  a  master  of 
witchcraft,  yea  and  selleth  the  people  through  her  whoredom,  and  the  nations 
through  her  witchcraft."  And  it  followeth  upon  the  same,  "  Behold  I  come 
upon  thee,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  will  pull  thy  clothes  over  thy  head,  that 
thej-  nakedness  shall  appear  among  the  heathen,  and  thy  shame  amongst  the 
The  re-  kingdoms  "  &c.  Wherefore  by  these  it  is  to  be  understood  that  upon  this 
oftbetl0n  church  the  primitive  justice  of  God  is  to  be  revealed  hereafter.  And  thus 
church,     much  of  the  first  of  the  four  members  above  touched. 

Second  Now  to  the  second  member  of  my  theme,  "  Juxta  est ; "  concerning  the 
^jj"1"  nearness  of  time.  Although  it  is  not  for  us  to  know  the  moments  and  articles 
Sill's  of  time  ;  yet,  by  certain  notes  and  signs,  peradventure,  it  may  be  collected  and 
that  the  gathered,  that  which  I  have  here  to  say.  For  the  tractation  whereof,  first  I 
t^onof"  Sroun^  myself  upon  the  saying  of  the  apostle  Paul  [2  Thes.  ii.].  where  he 
the  °  write th,  "  That  unless  there  come  a  defection  first,"  &c.  By  the  which  defec- 
church  tion,  Jerome?  gathereth  and  expoundeth  allegorically,  the  desolation  of  the 
n«ar Cth  monarcny  of  Rome :  between  which  desolation,  and  the  persecution  of  the 
Firstsign.  church  by  Antichrist,  he  putteth  no  mean  space.  And  now,  what  is  the  state  of 
Except  that  commonwealth,  if  it  be  compared  to  the  majesty-  of  that  it  hath  been,  judge 
come  a  yourselves.  Another  gloss  there  is  that  saith,  how  by  that  defection  is  meant, 
defection  that  from  the  church  of  Rome  shall  come  a  departing  of  some  other  churches, 
ft' is  to°he  Tne  second  note  and  mark  is  tms>  whsn  thje  church  shall  be  worse  in  manners 
under-  than  was  the  synagogue ;  as  appeareth  by  the  ordinary  gloss  upon  the  third  of 
stood  Jeremiah,  where  it  is  written,  "  The  backslider  Israel  may  seem  just  and 
sign        righteous  in  comparison  of  sinful  Judah  ;"  that  is,  the  s}-nagogue  in  comparison 

(1)  These  vords  are  inserted  from  the  Second  Edition.— Ed 

(2)  Ultima  qurest.  ad  inquisitiones  Januarii. 
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of  the  church  of  God.    Whereof  writeth  Origen  saying,  Think  that  to  be  Edward 
spoken  of  us  what  the  Lord  saith  in  Ezekiel  [chap,  xvi.],  "Thou  hast  exceeded  Ul 
thy  sister  in  thine  iniquities."    Wherefore  now,  to  compare  the  one  with  the   ^  ^ 
other :  First,  ye  know  how  Christ  rebuked  the  Pharisees,  who,  as  Jerome  1354' 

witnesseth,  were  then  the  clergy  of  the  Jews,  of  covetousness,  for  that  they  - 

suffered  doves  to  be  sold  in  the  temple  of  God :  Secondly,  for  that  they  did  n^gogne 
honour  God  with  their  lips,  and  not  with  their  heart ;  and  because  they  said,  and 
but  did  not :  Thirdly,  he  rebuked  them,  for  that  they  were  hypocrites.    To  church 
the  first  then,  let  us  see  whether  it  be  worse  to  sell  both  church  and  sacraments  toother 
than  to  suffer  doves  to  be  sold  in  the  temple,  or  not.    Secondly,  whereas  the  in  man- 
Pharisees  were  rebuked  for  honouring  God  with  their  lips,  and  not  with  their 
heart,  there  be  some  who  neither  honour  God  with  heart,  nor  yet  with  lips,  and 
who  neither  do  well,  nor  yet  say  well ;  neither  do  they  preach  any  word  at  all, 
but  be  dumb  dogs,  not  able  to  bark,  impudent  and  shameless  dogs,  that  never 
have  enough ;  such  pastors  as  have  no  understanding,  declining  and  straying 
all  in  their  own  way,  every  one  given  to  covetousness  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.    And  thirdly,  as  for  hypocrisy,  there  be  also  some  whose  intolerable 
pride  and  malice  are  so  manifest  and  notorious,  kindled  up  like  a  fire,  that  no 
cloak  or  shadow  of  hypocrisy  can  cover  it,  but  they  are  so  past  all  shame,  that 
it  may  be  well  verified  of  them,  which  the  prophet  speaks,  "  Thou  hast  gotten 
thee  the  face  of  a  harlot;  thou  wouldst  not  blush,"  &c. 

The  third  sign  and  token  of  tribulation  approaching  near  to  the  church,  may  Third 
well  be  taken  of  the  too  much  unequal  proportion  seen  this  day  in  the  church ;  sign, 
where  one  is  hungry  and  starveth,  another  is  drunk.    By  reason  of  which  so 
great  inequality,  it  cannot  be  that  the  state  of  the  church,  as  it  is  now,  can  long 
endure ;  for,  like  as  in  good  harmony,  to  make  the  music  perfect,  is  required  a 
moderate  and  proportionate  inequality  of  voices,  which  if  it  do  much  exceed,  it 
taketh  away  all  the  sweet  melody;  so,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  philo 
sopher,  by  too  much  immoderate  inequality  or  disparity  of  citizens,  the  com- 
monwealth falleth  to  ruin.    On  the  contrary,  where  mediocrity,  that  is,  where  a 
mean  inequality  with  some  proportion  is  kept,  that  policy  standeth  firm  and  more 
sure  to  continue.   Now,  among  all  the  politic  regiments  of  the  Gentiles,  I  think 
none  more  is  to  be  found  in  histories,  wherein  is  to  be  seen  so  great  and  exceeding 
odds,  as  in  the  policy  of  priests;  of  whom  some  be  so  high,  that  they  exceed 
all  princes  of  the  earth ;  some  again  be  so  base,  that  they  are  under  all  rascals,  oiigar- 
so  that  such  a  policy  or  commonwealth  may  well  be  called  Oligarchia.  where^a 

This  may  we  plainly  see  and  learn  in  the  body  of  man,  to  the  which  Plutarch,  ^^bear 
writing  to,  Thracinius,1  doth  semblably  compare  the  commonwealth.    In  the  all  the 
which  body,  if  the  sustenance  received  should  all  run  to  one  member,  so  that  ailatiheand 
that  member  should  be  too  much  exceedingly  pampered,  and  all  the  other  parts  rest  be 
too  much  pined,  that  body  could  not  long  continue ;  so  in  the  body  of  the  wealth  ^,°*|lng 
ecclesiastical,  if  some  who  be  the  heads  be  so  enormously  overgrown  in  riches  wor  ' 
and  dignity,  that  the  weaker  members  of  the  body  be  scantly  able  to  bear 
them  up,  there  is  a  great  token  of  dissolution  and  ruin  shortly.  Whereupon 
cometh  well  in  place  the  saying  of  the  prophet  Isaiah:  "  Every  head  is  sick,' 
every  heart  is  full  of  sorrow  ;"  of  the  which  heads  it  is  also  spoken  in  the  prophet 
Amos  [chap,  vi.],  "  Woe  be  to  the  secure,  proud,  and  wealthy  in  Sion,  and  to 
such  as  think  themselves  so  sure  upon  the  mount  of  Samaria,  taking  themselves 
as  heads  and  rulers  over  others,"  &c.    And,  moreover,  in  the  said  prophet 
Isaiah  it  followeth,  "  From  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  there  is 
no  whole  part  in  all  the  body,"  to  wit,  in  the  inferiors,  because  they  are  not 
able  to  live  for  poverty;  in  the  superiors,  because  for  their  excessive  riches 
they  are  let  from  doing  good.    And  it  followeth  in  the  same  place,  "  But  all 
are  wounds,  and  botches,  and  stripes."    Behold  here  the  danger  coming,  the 
wounds  of  discord  and  division,  the  botch  or  sore  of  rancour  and  envy,  the 
swelling  stripe  of  rebellion  and  mischief. 

The  fourth  sign  is  the  pride  of  prelates.  Some  there  have  been  who  fondly  Fourth 
have  disputed  of  the  poverty  of  Christ,  and  have  inveighed  against  the  prelates,  si&n- 
because  they  live  not  in  the  poverty  of  the  saints.  But  this  fantasy  cometh  of 
the  ignorance  of  moral  philosophy  and  divinity,  and  of  the  defect  of  natural 
prudence ;  for  that  in  all  nations,  and  by  common  laws,  priests  have  had,  and( 
ought  to  have,  wherewith  to  sustain  themselves  more  honestly  than  the  vulgar 
sort,  and  prelates  more  honestly  than  the  subjects.    But  yet  hereby  is  not 

(1)  Rather  Trajanus:  see  Fabricii  Ribl.  Grreca,  v.  192,  ed.  Harles. 
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permitted  to  them  their  great  horses,  their  troops  of  horsemen,  the  superfluous 
pomp  of  their  waiting-men  and  great  families,  which  scarcely  can  be  main- 
tained without  pride,  neither  can  be  sustained  with  safe  justice,  and,  many,  not 
without  fighting  and  injuries  inconvenient;  not  much  unlike  to  that  which 
Justin  the  historian  writeth  of  the  Carthaginians,  "  The  family,"  saith  he,  "of 
so  great  emperors,  was  intolerable  to  such  a  free  city."  In  semblable  wise,  this 
great  pride  in  the  church  of  God,  especially  in  these  days,  doth  move  not  so 
few  to  due  reverence,  as  many  to  indignation ;  and  yet  more,  to  those  things 
aforesaid :  who  think  no  less  but  to  do  sacrifice  to  God,  if  they  may  rob  and 
spoil  certain  fat  priests  and  persons,  namely,  such  as  neither  have  nobility  01 
blood,  and  less  learning  to  bear  themselves  upon,  but  are  liars,  servile  and 
fraudulent,  to  whom  the  Lord  speaketh  by  his  prophet  Amos  [chap,  iv.],  "  Hear 
you  fat-fed  kine  of  Samaria,  ye  that  do  poor  men  wrong,  and  oppress  the  needy, 
the  day  shall  come  upon  you,"  &c. 

The  fifth  sign  is,  the  tyranny  of  the  prelates  and  presidents,  which  as  it  is  a 
violent  thing,  so  it  cannot  be  long  lasting.  For  as  Solomon  saith  [chap,  xvi.], 
"  For  it  was  requisite  that,  without  any  excuse,  destruction  should  come  upon 
those  which  exercised  tyranny."  The  property  of  a  tyrant  is  not  to  seek  the 
commodity  of  his  subjects,  but  only  his  mil  and  profit.  Such  were  the  pastors 
that  fed  not  the  Lord's  flock,  but  fed  themselves ;  of  whom  and  to  whom 
speaketh  the  prophet  Ezekiel  [chap,  xxxiv.],  "  Woe  be  unto  those  pastors  of 
Israel  that  feed  themselves.  Should  not  the  shepherds  feed  the  flocks?"  with 
many  other  threatenings  against  them  in  the  same  chapter.  "  Woe  be  unto  them 
who  rejoice  at  the  transgressions  of  those  whom  it  lieth  in  their  power  to  con- 
demn, neither  do  they  seek  what  he  is  able  to  pay;"  to  whom  crieth  Micahthe 
prophet  [chap,  iii.],  "  Ye  hate  the  good  and  love  the  evil;  ye  pluck  off  men's 
skins,  and  the  flesh  from  the  bones ;  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  my  people,  and  flay  off 
their  skin ;  ye  break  their  bones ;  ye  chop  them  in  pieces,  as  it  were  into  a 
cauldron,  and  as  flesh  into  the  pot,"  &c.  And,  therefore,  the  aforesaid  Ezekiel 
[chap,  xxxiv.]  pronounceth,  "  Behold,  I  will  myself  come  upon  the  shepherds 
and  require  my  sheep  from  their  hands,  and  make  them  cease  from  feeding  my 
sheep,  yea  the  shepherds  shall  feed  themselves  no  more  ;  for  I  will  deliver  my 
sheep  out  of  their  mouths,  so  that  they  shall  not  devour  them  any  more." 

The  sixth  sign  is  the  promoting  of  the  unworthy,  and  neglecting  them  that  be 
worthy.  This,  as  Aristotle  saith,  is  a  great  cause  many  times  of  the  dissolution 
of  commonweals.  And  oftentimes  it  so  happeneth  in  the  wars  of  princes,  that 
the  contempt  and  small  regarding  of  the  valiant,  and  the  exalting  of  others  that 
be  less  worthy,  engender  divers  kinds  and  kindlings  of  sedition.  JFor  partly 
by  reason  of  the  same,  partly  of  the  other  causes  above  recited,  we  have  read  not 
only  in  books,  but  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  divers  flourishing  cities  well  nigh 
subverted ;  whereas  good  men  be  not  made  of,  but  are  vexed  with  sorrow  and 
grief  by  the  evil :  the  contention  at  length  bursteth  out  upon  the  prince,  as 
Haymo  reciteth  out  of  Origen.  This  always  hath  been  the  perverse  incredulity 
of  man's  hard  heart,  and  that  not  only  in  hearing,  but  also  in  seeing :  yet  will 
they  not  believe  that  others  have  perished,  unless  they  also  perish  themselves. 

The  seventh  sign  is,  the  tribulation  of  outward  policy  and  commotions  of  the 
people,  which  in  a  great  part  has  now  happened  already.  And  therefore, 
forasmuch  as  Seneca  saith,  "  Men  do  complain  commonly  that  evils  only  come 
so  fast;"  it  is  to  be  feared  lest  also  the  ecclesiastical  policy  be  afflicted  not  only 
outwardly,  but  also  in  itself ;  and  so  that  be  fulfilled  in  us,  which  in  Jeremy  is 
prophesied  [chap,  iv.],  "  Murder  is  cried  upon  murder,  and  the  whole  land 
shall  perish,  and  suddenly  my  tabernacles  were  destroyed,  and  my  tents  very 
quickly."  And  Ezekiel  [chap,  vii.],  "  Wherefore  I  will  bring  cruel  tyrants 
from  among  the  heathen,  to  take  their  houses  in  possession ;  I  will  make  the 
pomp  of  the  proud  to  cease,  and  their  sanctuaries  shall  be  taken.  One  mischief 
and  sorrow  shall  follow  another,  and  one  rumour  shall  come  after  another :  then 
shall  they  seek  visions  in  vain  at  their  prophets ;  the  law  shall  be  gone  from 
their  priests,  and  wisdom  from  their  elders,"  &c. 

The  eighth  is,  the  refusing  of  correction,  neither  will  they  hear  their  faults 
told  them,  so  that  it  happened  to  the  princes  and  rulers  of  the  church,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  prophet  Zechariah,  [chap,  vii.]  "They  stopped  their  ears  that  they 
would  not  hear,  yea  they  made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant  stone,  lest  they  should 
hear  the  law  and  words  which  the  Lord  of  hosts  sent  in  his  Holy  Spirit  by  the 
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prophets  aforetime."  Also  Isaiah,  witnessing  after  the  same  effect  [chap.  xxx.J,  Edward 
saith,  "  For  it  is  an  obstinate  people,  lying  children,  and  unfaithful  children,  IH- 
that  will  not  hear  the  law  of  the  Lord,  which  say  to  the  prophets,  Meddle  with    ^  ^ 
nothing,  and  tell  us  nothing,  that  is  true  and  right,  but  speak  friendly  words  to  i%q^ 

us,"  &c.    All  this  shall  be  verified  when  the  prelates  begin  to  hate  them  that  L. 

tell  them  truth,  and  have  knowledge ;  like  unto  such  of  whom  Amos  speaketh  Truth 
[chap,  v.],  "  They  bear  him  evil  will,  that  reproveth  them  openly,  and  whoso  shent. 
telleth  them  the  plain  truth,  they  abhor  him."  And  therefore  saith  the  Lord, 
by  Hosea,  to  the  church  of  Jerusalem  [chap,  iv.],  "  Seeing  thou  hast  refused 
understanding,  I  have  refused  thee  also,  that  thou  shalt  no  more  be  my  priest. 
And  forasmuch  as  thou  hast  forgotten  the  law  of  thy  God,  I  will  also  forget  thy 
children,  and  change  their  honour  into  shame.  And  so  shall  it  be,  like  priest, 
like  people,"  &c. ;  and  many  other  sayings  there  be  in  the  prophets,  speaking 
of  the  dejecting  and  casting  down  of  the  priestly  honour. 

Besides  these  aforesaid  signs  and  tokens  hitherto  recited,  there  be  also  divers  Lack  of 
others ;  as  the  backsliding  from  righteousness,  the  lack  of  discreet  and  learned  leanied 
priests,  promoting  of  children  into  the  church,  with  others  such.    But  these  1 
being  already  well  noted  and  marked,  you  may  easily  judge  and  understand 
whether  these  times  now  present  of  ours  be  safe  and  clear  from  tribulation  to 
be  looked  for,  and  whether  the  word  of  the  Lord  be  true  according  to  my 
theme,  "  My  righteousness  is  near  at  hand  to  be  revealed,"  &c.    And  thus 
much  of  the  second  part. 

Now  to  the  third  part  or  member  of  my  subdivision,  which  is  concerning  the  Third 
false  and  perilous  opinions  of  some,  upon  this  word  of  my  theme,    "  Ut  suMivi- 
veniat,"  &c.  ;  which  opinions  principally  be  four,  all  repugning  against  the 
truth  of  the  canonical  scripture. 

The  first  opinion  is  of  such  men,  who,  having  too  much  confidence  in  them- 
selves, do  think  and  persuade  with  themselves,  that  the  prelates  be  the  church 
which  the  Lord  will  always  keep  and  never  forsake,  as  he  hath  promised  in  the 
persons  of  the  apostles,  saying,  in  Matthew  [chap,  xxviii.],  "  And  I  will  be  The 
with  you  to  the  end  of  the  world,"  &c.    But  this  is  to  be  understood  of  faith,  ^^rrgh-t 
whereof  Christ  speaketh  in  Luke  [chap,  xxi.],  "  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  is,  and  iD 
thy  faith  shall  not  fail."    Whereof  we  read  in  Ecclesiastes  [chap,  xl.],  "Faith  whom  it 
shall  stand  for  ever,"  &c.   And  albeit  charity  wax  never  so  cold,  yet  faith,  not-  eth.S1St" 
withstanding,  shall  remain  in  a  few,  and  in  all  distresses  of  the  world ;  of  the 
which  distresses,  our  Saviour  doth  prophesy,  in  many  places,  to  come.  And  lest, 
peradventure,  some  should  think  themselves  to  be  safe  from  tribulation,  because 
they  be  of  the  church ;  this  opinion  the  Lord  himself  doth  contradict  in  Jere- 
miah [chap,  vii.],  "  Trust  not,"  saith  he,  "  in  false  lying  words,  saying,  The 
Temple  of  the  Lord,  the  Temple  of  the  Lord."    And  a  little  after,  "  But  you 
trust  in  words  and  lying  counsels  which  deceive  you,  and  do  you  no  good." 

The  second  opinion  is  of  them  who  defer  time ;  for  this  they  will  grant,  that 
the  church  shall  abide  trouble,  but  not  so  shortly ;  thinking  thus  with  them- 
selves, that  all  these  causes  and  tokens  afore  recited,  have  been  before,  at  other 
times  as  well,  in  the  church.  For  both  by  Gregory  and  Bernard,  holy  doctors, 
in  time  past,  the  prelates  have  been  in  like  sort  reprehended,  both  for  their 
bribings,  for  their  pomp  and  pride,  for  the  promoting  of  children,  and  persons 
unfit  unto  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  other  vices  more,  which  have  reigned 
before  this  in  the  church  of  God  more  than  now,  and  yet  by  God's  grace  the 
church  hath  prospered  and  stands.  Do  ye  not  see,  that  if  a  house  have  stood 
and  continued  ruinous  a  long  season,  it  is  never  the  more  near  the  fall  thereby, 
but  rather  to  be  trusted  the  better  ?  Moreover,  many  times  it  cometh  so  to 
pass,  in  realms  and  kingdoms,  that  the  posterity  is  punished  for  the  sins  of  their 
predecessors.  Whereof  speaketh  the  book  of  Lamentations  [chap,  v.],  "  Our 
fathers  have  sinned  and  are  now  gone,  and  we  must  bear  their  wickedness,"  &c. 
Against  this  cogitation  or  opinion,  well  doth  the  Lord  answer  by  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  [chap,  xii.],  saying,  "  Behold,  thou  Son  of  Man,  the  house  of  Israel 
saith  in  this  manner,  Tush,  as  for  the  vision  that  he  hath  seen,  it  will  be  many 
a  day  ere  it  come  to  pass ;  it  is  far  off  yet,  the  thing  that  he  prophesieth. 
Therefore  say  unto  them,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  The  words  that  I  have 
spoken  shall  be  deferred  no  longer,  look,  what  I  have  said  shall  come  to  pass, 
saith  the  Lord,"  &c.  We  have  seen  in  our  days  things  to  happen,  which  j 
seemed  before  incredible.    And  the  like  hath  been  seen  in  other  times  also, 
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Edward  as  we  read  written  in  the  book  of  Lamentations  [chap,  iv.],  "  The  kings  of  the 
In-     earth,  nor  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  would  not  have  beleived,  that  the 

"  j£  enemy  and  adversary  should  have  come  in  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  for  the  sins 
1364    °^  ^er  Pr^ests'  anc*  ^or  tne  wickedness  of  her  elders,  that  have  shed  innocent 

 L  blood  within  her,"  &c.    By  Jerusalem,  as  is  said,  is  meant  the  church. 

The  third  opinion  or  error  is  very  perilous  and  perverse,  of  all  such  as  say 
"  veniat,"  let  come  that  will  come;  let  us  conform  ourselves  to  this  world,  and 
take  our  time  with  those  temporizers  who  say  in  the  book  of  Wisdom  [chap,  ii.], 
"  Come,  let  us  enjoy  our  goods  and  pleasures  that  be  present,  and  let  us  use 
the  creature  as  in  youth  quickly,"  &c.  Such  as  these  be,  are  in  a  dangerous  case, 
and  be  greatly  prejudicial  to  good  men  in  the  church.  And,  if  the  heads  and 
rulers  of  the  church  were  so  vile  to  have  any  such  detestable  cogitation  in  them, 
there  were  no  place  in  hell  too  deep  for  them.  This  church,  founded  by  the 
apostles  in  Christ,  consecrated  with  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs,  enlarged  and 
increased  with  the  virtues  and  merits  of  so  many  saints,  and  endued  so  richly 
with  the  devotion  of  so  many  secular  princes,  and  so  long  prospered  hitherto ; 
if  it  now  should  come  into  the  hands  of  such  persons,  it  should  fall  in  great 
danger  of  ruin,  and  they,  for  their  negligence  and  wickedness,  would  well 
deserve  of  God  to  be  cursed ;  yea  here,  also,  in  this  present  world,  to  incur 
temporal  tribulation  and  destruction,  which  they  fear  more  ;  by  the  sentence  of 
the  Lord,  saying  to  them  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  [chap,  i.],  "  All  my  counsels 
ye  haye  despised,  and  set  my  correction  at  nought ;  therefore  shall  I  also  laugh 
in  your  destruction,  when  tribulation  and  anguish  shall  fall  upon  you." 

Fourthly,  another  opinion  or  error  is,  of  such  as  being  unfaithful,  believe  not 
that  any  such  thing  will  come.  And  this  error  seemeth  to  have  no  remedy, 
but  that  as  other  things  and  other  kingdoms  have  their  ends  and  limits  set  unto 
them,  which  they  cannot  overpass ;  so  it  must  needs  be,  that  such  a  domination 
and  government  of  the  church  have  an  end,  by  reason  of  the  demerits  and 
obstinacies  of  the  governors  provoking  and  requiring  the  same  ;  like  as  we  read 
in  the  prophet  Jeremy  [chap,  viii.],  "  There  is  no  man  that  taketh  repentance 
for  his  sin,  that  will  so  much  as  say,  Wherefore  have  I  done  this  ?  But  every 
man  runneth  forth  still  like  a  wild  horse  in  battle."  And  the  same  prophet,  in 
chapter  xiii.  of  his  prophecy,  "  Like  as  the  man  of  Inde  may  change  his  skin, 
and  the  cat-of-mountain  her  spots,  so  may  ye,  that  be  exercised  in  evil,  do  good." 
Whereunto  also  accordeth  that  which  is  written  of  the  same  prophet  [chap,  xvii.], 
speaking  of  Judah,  signifying  the  church,  "  The  sin  of  Judah,"  saith  he,  "  is 
written  in  the  table  of  your  hearts,  and  graven  so  upon  the  edges  of  your  altars 
with  a  pen  of  iron,  and  with  an  adamant  claw ; "  which  is  as  much  to  say,  it  is 
indelible,  or  which  cannot  be  rased  out ;  as  also  Ezekiel,  speaking  of  the 
punishment  [chap,  xxi.],  saith,  "  I  the  Lord  have  drawn  my  sword  out  of  the 
sheath,  and  it  cannot  be  revoked."  Notwithstanding,  all  these  signify  no 
impossibility,  but  difficulty,  because  that  wicked  men  are  hardly  converted ;  for, 
otherwise,  the  Scripture  importeth  no  such  inflexibility  with  God,  but  if  con- 
version come,  he  will  forgive.  So  we  read  in  the  prophet  Jonas  [chap,  iii.], 
"  Who  can  tell?  God  may  turn  and  repent,  and  cease  from  his  fierce  wrath 
that  we  perish  not."  And  to  the  like  effect  saith  the  same  Lord  in  Jeremy 
[chap,  xxvi.],  "  Look  thou  keep  not  one  word  back,  if  peradventure  they  will 
hearken  and  turn  every  man  from  his  wicked  way,  that  I  also  may  repent  of 
the  plague  which  I  have  determined  to  bring  upon  them,  because  of  their 
wicked  inventions,"  &c.  For  the  further  proof  whereof,  Nineveh  we  see  was 
converted,  and  remained  undestroyed,  &c.  Likewise  the  Lord  also  had  revealed 
destruction  unto  Constantinople  by  sundry  signs  and  tokens,  as  Augustine  in  a 
certain  sermon  doth  declare.  And  thus  for  the  third  part  or  member  of  my 
division. 

Fourth  Fourthly  and  lastly,  remaineth  to  declare,  some  wholesome  concluding,  now 
subdivi-  upon  the  causes  preceding :  that  is,  if  by  these  causes  and  signs,  heretofore  de- 
*  ou<  clared,  tribulation  be  prepared  to  fall  upon  the  church,  then  let  us  humble  our 
minds  mildly  and  wisely.  And  if  we  so  return  with  heart  and  in  deed  unto 
God,  verily  he  will  rescue  and  help  after  an  inestimable  wise,  and  will  surcease 
from  scourging  us,  as  he  promisetn  by  his  prophet  Jeremiah  [chap,  xviii.],  "  If 
that  people  against  whom  I  have  thus  devised,  convert  from  their  wickedness, 
immediately  I  will  repent  of  the  plague  that  I  devised  to  bring  upon  them;" 
speaking  here  after  the  manner  of  men,  &c.    Now  therefore,  forasmuch  as 
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tribulation  and  affliction  is  so  near  coming  toward  us,  yea  lieth  upon  us  already,  Edward 
let  us  be  the  more  diligent  to  call  upon  God  for  mercy.    For  I  think,  verily, 
these  many  years,  there  have  not  been  so  many  and  so  despiteful  haters  and   T  ^ 
evil  willers,  stout,  and  of  such  a  rebellious  heart  against  the  church  of  God,  i^q^ 

as  be  now-a-days ;  neither  be  they  lacking,  that  would  work  all  that  they  can  L. 

against  it,  and  lovers  of  new-fangleness;  whose  hearts  the  Lord  haply  will  turn, 
that  they  shall  not  hate  his  people,  and  work  deceit  against  his  servants, 
I  mean  against  priests,  whom  they  have  now  in  little  or  no  reputation  at  all, 
albeit  many  yet  there  be,  through  God's  grace,  good  and  godly  ;  but  yet  the 
fury  of  the  Lord  is  not  turned  away,  but  still  his  hand  is  stretched  out.  And 
unless  ye  be  converted,  he  shaketh  his  sword  ;  he  hath  bent  his  bow,  and  pre- 
pared it  ready.  Yet  the  Lord  standeth  waiting,  that  he  may  have  mercy  upon 
you  [Isaiah  xxx.]  And  therefore,  as  the  greatness  of  fear  ought  to  incite  us, 
so  hope  of  salvation  may  allure  us  to  pray  and  call  upon  the  Lord,  espe- 
cially now,  toward  this  holy  and  sacred  time  and  solemnity  of  Christ's  nativity: 
for  that  holy  and  continual  prayer  without  intermission  is  profitable,  and  the 
instant  devotion  and  vigilant  deprecation  of  the  just  man  is  of  great  force.  And 
if  terrene  kings,  in  the  day  of  celebration  of  their  nativity,  be  wont  to  show 
themselves  more  liberal  and  bounteous,  how  much  more  ought  we  to  hope  well, 
that  the  heavenly  King,  of  nature  most  benign,  now  at  his  natal  and  birth-day, 
will  not  deny  pardon  and  remission  to  such  as  rightly  call  unto  him. 

And  now,  therefore,  as  it  is  written  in  Joshua  [chap.  vii.J,  "  Be  ye  sanctified 
against  to-morrow,"  &c.  And  say  unto  him,  as  it  is  written  in  the  first  book  of 
Samuel  [chap,  xxv.],  "  Now  let  thy  servants  I  pray  thee  find  favour  in  thy 
sight,  for  we  come  to  thee  in  a  good  season."  Moreover,  ye  may  find  what  ye 
ask,  if  ye  ask  that  which  he  brought,  in  the  day  of  his  nativity,  that  is,  the 
peace  of  the  church,  not  spiritual  only,  but  also  temporal ;  which  the  angelical 
noise  did  sound,  and  experience  the  same  time  did  prove,  testified  by  Livy,  Pliny, 
and  other  heathen  story-writers,  who  all  marvelled  thereat,  saying  that  such  an 
universal  peace  as  that  could  not  come  on  earth,  but  by  the  gift  of  God.  For 
so  God  did  forepromise  in  the  prophet  Isaiah  [chap.lxvi.],  "  Behold,  I  will  let 
peace  into  Jerusalem  like  a  waterflood,"  &c. ;  and  in  Psalm  lxxi.,  "  In  his 
time  righteousness  shall  flourish,  yea,  and  abundance  of  peace,"  &c. 

Therefore  now,  O  reverend  fathers  in  the  Lord !  and  you,  here  in  this  present 
assembly !  behold,  I  say,  the  day  of  life  and  salvation  ;  now  is  the  opportune 
time  to  pray  unto  God,  that  the  same  thing,  which  he  brought  into  the  world  at 
his  birth,  he  will  now  grant  in  these  days  to  his  church,  that  is,  his  peace.  And, 
like  as  Nineveh  was  subverted,  and  overturned,  not  in  members  but  in  manners, 
so  the  same  words  of  my  theme,  "  Juxtaest  justitia  mea  ut  reveletur,"  may  be 
verified  in  us,  not  of  the  primitive  justice,  but  of  our  sanctification  by  grace  ;  so 
that,  as  to-morrow  is  celebrated  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour,  our  righteousness 
may  rise  together  with  him,  and  his  blessing  may  be  upon  us,  which  God  hath 
promised,  saying,  "  My  saving  health  is  near  at  hand  to  come,"  &c. ;  whereof 
speaketh  Isaiah  the  prophet  [chap.li.],  "My  saving  health  shall  endure  for  ever," 
&c.    This  health  grant  unto  us,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost !  Amen. 

This  sermon  was  made  by  Master  Nicholas  Orem  before  pope 
Urban  V.  and  his  cardinals,  upon  the  even  of  the  nativity  of  the  Lord, 
being  the  fourth  Sunday  of  Advent,  a.d.  1363,  and  the  second  of  his 
popedom. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  this  forenamed  pope  Urban,  began  first  the  The  order 
order  of  the  Jesuats.1    Unto  this  time,  which  was  about  a.d.  1367,  ThecSS 
the  offices  here  in  England^  as  that  of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  ^creesal0^ 
treasurer,  and  the  privy  seal,  were  wont  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy;  trans- 
but,  about  this  year,  through  the  motion  of  the  lords  in  the  parliament,  IfifciergJ 

to  the 

(1)  The  "Jesuats"  or  "  Jesuates    are  mentioned  supra,  pp.  57,  352.    They  were  an  order  of  lords  tem- 
monks,  founded  by  St.  John  Columbini,  chief  magistrate  of  Sienna,  a.d.  1363.    Becoming  con-  poral, 
vinced  of  sin,  he  gave  up  his  honours,  sold  his  estates,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  God  A.D. 1367. 
and  the  poor.    He  was  joined  by  seventy  disciples.    They  followed  St.  Augustine's  rule,  and  took 
St.  Jerome  for  their  patron.    Urban  V.  confirmed  their  institute  at  Viterbo,  a.d.  1367.    They  were 
called  "  Jesuats"  from  always  having  the  name  of  Jesus  on  their  lips  :  it  occurs  1500  times  in  a  few 
letters  which  Columbini  wrote.    The  order  was  suppressed  by  Clement  IX.  in  1668. — Alban 
Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints.  They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  "  Jesuits,"  who  were  founded 
by  Ignatius  Loyola  a.d.  1534,  confirmed  by  Paul  III.  a.d.  1540.— Ed. 
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Edward  and  partly,  as  witnesseth  mine  author,  for  hatred  of  the  clergy,  all  the 

 1_  said  offices  were  removed  from  the  clergy  to  the  lords  temporal. 

A.  D.       After  the  death  of  pope  Urban,  next  succeeded  pope  Gregorv  XI., 
137°-   who,  among  his  other  acts,  first  reduced  again  the  papacy  out  of 
po°Pege-  France  unto  Rome,  which  had  from  thence  been  absent  the  space 
The  pa-   now  °f  seventy  years  ;  being  thereto  moved  (as  Sabellicus  recordeth) 
Suced6  answer  °f  a  certain  bishop,  whom  as  the  pope  saw  standing  by 

again      him  he  asked,  why  he  was  so  long  from  his  charge  and  church  at 
France    home,  saying  that  it  was  not  the  part  of  a  good  pastor  to  keep  him 
to  Rome  from  }jjs  £ocj-  so  \0Ugm    Whereunto  the  bishop  answering  again  said, 
"  And  you  yourself,  being  the  chief  bishop,  who  may  and  ought  to 
be  a  spectacle  to  us  all,  why  are  you  from  the  place  so  long  where 
your  church  doth  lie  ?"  by  the  occasion  whereof  the  pope  sought  all 
means  after  that  to  remove  and  to  rid  his  court  out  of  France  again 
to  Rome,  and  so  he  did.1 
King         The  king  of  England,  holding  a  parliament  in  the  third  vear  of 
complain-  this  pope,  sent  his  ambassadors  to  him,  desiring  him,  that  he  from 
pope's  re^  thenceforth  would  abstain  from  his  reservations  of  benefices  used  in 
ofbeni"       reami  °^  England  ;  and  that  spiritual  men,  within  this  realm  pro- 
Bees,      moted  unto  bishoprics,  might  freely  enjoy  their  elections  within  the 
realm,  and  be  confirmed  by  their  metropolitans,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  the  realm.    Wherefore,  upon  these,  and  such  other 
like  matters,  wherein  the  king  and  the  realm  thought  themselves 
aggrieved,  he  desired  of  the  pope  some  remedy  to  be  provided.  &c. 
AVhereunto  the  pope  returned  a  certain  answer  again  unto  the  king, 
requiring  by  his  messengers  to  be  certified  again  of  the  king's  mind 
concerning  the  same.    But  what  answer  it  was,  it  is  not  in  the  story 
expressed,  save  that  the  year  following,  which  was  a.d.  1374-,  there 
was  a  tractation  at  Bruges  upon  certain  of  the  said  articles  between 
the  king  and  the  pope,  which  did  hang  two  years  in  suspense  ;  and 
The  pope  so  at  length  it  was  thus  agreed  between  them,  that  the  pope  should 
hisre°m  no  more  use  his  reservations  of  benefices  in  England,  and  likewise  the 
beneficed  ^imS  should  no  more  confer  and  give  benefices  upon  the  writ  44  Quare 
jnEng-    impedit,T'  kc. ;  but,  touching  the  freedom  of  elections  to  be  con- 
;  Quare    firmed  by  the  metropolitan,  mentioned  in  the  year  before,  thereof 
impedit.  wag  nothing  touched.2 

As  touching  these  reservations,  provisions,  and  collations,  with  the 
elections  of  archbishops,  bishops,  beneficed  men,  and  others,  where- 
with the  pope  vexed  this  realm  of  England,  as  before  you  have  heard  ; 
the  king,  by  the  consent  of  the  lords  and  commons,  in  the  twentv- 
fifth  year  of  his  reign  enacted,  that  a  statute  made  in  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  his  grandfather  Edward  L,  but  not  put  in  execution,  should 
The  law  be  revived ;  wherein  was  made  an  Act  against  the  ravenous  pillage  of 
pfpaiSpro-  the  pope  through  the  same  provisions,  reservations,  and  collations, 
visions.    £.c  .  by  the  which  provisions  the  state  of  the  realm  decreased  more 
and  more,  the  king's  royalty  and  prerogative  were  greatly  obscured 
and  diminished,  innumerable  treasures  of  the  realm  transported, 
aliens  and  strangers  placed  in  the  best  and  fattest  bishoprics,  abbeys, 
and  benefices  within  the  realm,  and  such,  as  either  for  their  offices  in 
Rome,  as  cardinalships  and  such-like,  could  not  be  here  resident,  or 


(1)  Respecting  two  paragraphs  which  Foxe  introduces  here  respecting  Militzius  and  Jacobus 
Misnenf  is,  see  infra,  p.  781,  note  (2).— Ed.  v2)  See  infra,  pp.  789,  790.— Ed. 
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if  resident,  yet  better  away  for  causes  infinite,  as  partly  have  been  Edward 
touched  before.    Moreover,  he  not  only  revived  the  said  statute  made  IIL 
by  Edward  I.  his  grandfather,  but  also  enacted  another,  forbidding  A.D. 
thao  any  one,  for  any  cause  or  controversy  in  law  whatsoever,  either  137Q- 
spiritual  or  temporal,  the  same  being  determinable  in  any  of  the  king's 
courts  (as  all  matters  were),  whether  they  were  personal  or  real  cita- 
tions, or  other,  should  either  appeal  or  consent  to  any  appellation  to 
be  made  out  of  the  realm  to  the  pope  or  see  of  Rome  ;  adding  there- 
unto very  strait  and  sharp  penalties  against  the  offenders  therein  or 
in  any  part  thereof,  as,  exemption  out  of  the  king's  protection,  loss  of 
all  their  lands,  goods,  and  other  possessions,  and  their  bodies  to  be 
imprisoned  at  the  king's  pleasure ;  and  further,  whosoever  were  law- 
fully convicted,  or  who  otherwise,  for  want  of  appearance,  by  process 
directed  forth  were  within  the  lapse  of  this  statute  of  '  Praemunire,**  The  law 
for  so  bore  the  name  thereof,  should  suffer  all  and  every  such  molesta-  munife", 
tions  and  injuries,  as  men  exempted  from  the  protection  of  the  king;  JjJJjty8 
insomuch  that  whosoever  had  killed  such  men,  had  been  in  no  more  thereof, 
danger  of  law  there-for,  than  for  the  killing  of  an  outlaw,  or  one  not 
worthy  to  live  in  a  commonweal.    Like  unprofitable  members  were 
they  then,  yea,  in  that  time  of  ignorance,  esteemed  in  this  common- 
weal of  England,  who  would  offer  themselves  to  the  wilful  slavery  and 
servile  obedience  of  the  pope  ;  which  thing  in  these  days,  yea,  and 
that  amongst  no  small  fools,  is  counted  more  than  evangelical  holi- 
ness.   He  that  listeth  to  peruse  the  statute,  and  would  see  every 
branch  and  article  thereof  at  large  discussed  and  handled,  with  the 
penalties  there-for  due,  let  him  read  the  statute  of  Provision  and 
Praemunire  made  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  this  king's  days  :  and 
let  him  read  in  the  statutes  made  in  the  parliaments  holden  the 
twenty-seventh  and  thirty-eighth  years  of  his  reign,  and  under  the 
same  titles  of  Provision  and  Praemunire  he  shall  find  the  pope's  The 
primacy  and  jurisdiction  within  this  realm  more  nearly  touched,  and  Jdmacy 
much  of  his  papal  power  restrained.    Divers  other  matters  wherein  gngiSd 
the  pope  is  restrained  of  his  usurped  power,  authority,  and  juris- tidied, 
diction  within  this  realm  of  England,  are  in  the  said  titles  and 
statutes  expressed  and  at  large  set  forth,  whoever  listeth  to  peruse 
the  same,  which  for  brevity's  sake  I  omit,  hastening  to  other 
matters.1 

About2  this  time,  being  a  d.  1370,  lived  holy  Bridget,  whom  the  st. 
church  of  Rome  hath  canonized  not  only  for  a  saint,  but  also  for  a  Bridget 
prophetess ;  who,  notwithstanding,  in  her  book  of  Revelations,  which 
hath  been  oftentimes  imprinted,  was  a  great  rebuker  of  the  pope  and 
of  the  filth  of  his  clergy,  calling  him  a  murderer  of  souls,  a  spiller  and 
a  piller3  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  more  abominable  than  Jews,  more 
crueller  than  Judas,  more  unjust  than  Pilate,  worse  than  Jjucifer  him- 
self. The  see  of  the  pope,  she  prophesieth,  shall  be  thrown  down  into 
the  deep  like  a  millstone,  and  that  his  assisters4  shall  burn  with  brim- 
stone. She  affirmeth,  that  the  prelates,  bishops,  and  priests,  are  the 
cause  why  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  neglected,  and  almost  extinguished; 

(1)  See  the  Statutes  at  Large,  and  the  Extracts  from  the  Parliament  Rolls,  infra,  pp.  783 — 789. 
The  foregoing  paragraph  has  been  corrected  in  two  or  three  particulars. — En. 

(2)  Ex  lib.  revelationum  Divse  Brigittse.  [The  next  five  pages  are  a  translation  of  several 
detached  passages  in  the  "  Catalogue  Testium,"  to  which  Foxe  refers  in  the  next  page.  Foxe's 
text  has  been  collated  with  lllyricus,  and  in  many  instances  corrected. — Ed. 

(3)  "  Dispersorem  et  laceratorem,"  lllyricus. — En.  (4)  "  Assessores,"  lllyricus. — Ed. 
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Edward  and  that  the  clergy  have  turned  the  ten  commandments  of  God  into 
two  words,1  to  wit,  "  Da  pecuniam,"  that  is,  "  Give  money."    It  were 


A  t)-   long  and  tedious  to  declare  all  that  she  against  them  writeth  ;  let 
*3?0.  the  above  suffice  :  one  thing  only  I  will  add,  where  the  said  Bridget 
Da  pecu-  affirmeth  in  her  Revelations,  that  she  beheld  when  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Rome  a    said  to  her  Son,  how  Rome  was  a  fruitful  and  fertile  field,  and 
ground    tnat  ^e  reP^e(^5  "  Yea,  but  of  weeds  only  and  cockle."2 
of  weeds      To  this  Bridget  I  will  join  also  Catharine  of  Sienna,  a  holy  virgin, 
cockle,    who  lived  much  about  the  same  time  (a.d.  1370)  ;  of  whom  writeth 
catharina  Antoninus.3    This  Catharine,  having  (according  to  the  papists  them- 
senensis.  ge]veg)  ^e  Spirit  of  prophecy,  was  wont  much  to  complain  of  the 
corrupt  state  of  the  church,  namely4  of  the  prelates  and  monks,  and 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  of  the  pope  himself ;  prophesying  before 
of  the  great  schism  which  soon  followed  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
endured  to  the  council  of  Constance,  the  space  of  thirty-nine  years  ; 5 
also  of  the  great  wars  and  tribulation  which  ensued  upon  the  same ; 
There-    and,  moreover,  declared  before  and  foretold  of  this  so  excellent 
ofrdiglon  reformation  of  religion  in  the  church  now  present.    The  words  of 
sSTof     Antoninus  be  these  :  "  After  this  virgin  had,  on  setting  out  for  Rome, 
before,     foretold  her  brother  of  the  wars  and  tumults  that  should  arise  in  the 
countries  about  Rome  after  the  schism  which  had  just  happened  be- 
tween the  two  popes  ;  I,  then,  curious  to  know  of  things  to  come,  and 
it  having  become  manifest  that  she  had  by  revelation  a  knowledge 
of  futurity,  demanded  of  her,  I  pray  you,  good  mother,  said  I, 
and  what  shall  befall  after  these  troubles  in  the  church  of  God  ? 
TheeCyrof  And  she  said  :  *  By  these  tribulations  and  afflictions,  after  a  secret 
catha-°    manner  unknown  unto  man,  God  shall  purge  his  holy  church,  and 
rme'      stir  up  the  spirit  of  his  elect.    And  after  these  things  shall  follow 
Note.      such  a  reformation  of  the  holy  church  of  God,  and  such  a  renovation 
of  holy  pastors,  that  the  only  thought  and  anticipation  thereof 
maketh  my  spirit  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord.    And,  as  I  have  oftentimes 
told  you  heretofore,  the  spouse,  which  now  is  all  deformed  and  ragged, 
shall  be  adorned  and  decked  with  most  rich  and  precious  ouches  and 
brooches.    And  all  the  faithful  shall  be  glad  and  rejoice  to  see  them- 
selves so  beautified  with  such  holy  shepherds.    Yea,  and  also  the 
infidels  then,  allured  by  the  sweet  savour  of  Christ,  shall  return  to 
the  catholic  fold,  and  be  converted  to  the  true  shepherd  and  bishop 
of  their  souls.    Give  thanks  therefore  to  God ;  for  after  this  storm 
he  will  give  to  his  church  a  great  calm."    And  after  she  had  thus 
spoken,  she  staid,  and  said  no  more."6 
Matthias      Besides  these  aforenamed,  the  Lord,  who  never  ceaseth  to  work 
in  his  church,  stirred  up  against  the  malignant  church  of  Rome  the 
spirits  of  divers  other  good  and  godly  teachers,  as  Matthias  Parisien- 
thepope.  sjSj  a  Bohemian  born,  who,  about  a.d.  1370,  wrote  a  large  book  "  De 
Anti-      Antichristo,"  and  proveth  him  already  come,  and  hinteth  the  pope  to 
already    be  the  same ;  which  book  one  Illyricus,  a  writer  in  these  our  days, 
hath,  and  promiseth  to  put  it  in  print.7    In  this  book  he  doth  greatly 

(1)  "  In  unicum  verhum,"  Illyricus.    The  ten  commandments  are  called  in  the  Hebrew  "ten 

words." — En. 

(2)  Illyricus,  "  Cat.  Test  "  (Genev.  1608),  col.  1799.— Ed.  (3;  Ex  Anton,  parte  historiae  iii. 
(4)  "  Namely,"  "  praesertim,"  especially.— Ed.  (5)  See  vol.  iii.  p.  18.— Ed. 

(6)  Illyricus,  col.  1791.  Cave  says  that  she  was  born  a.d.  1347,  and  died  April  a.d  1380,  and 
that  she  was  called  "  Senensis,"  to  distinguish  her  from  Catharina  "  Bononiensis,"  who  flourished 
ad.  1438.— Ed. 

(7)  It  is  printed  in  Browne's  Appendix  to  the  "  Fasciculus  "  of  Orthuinus  Gtatius.— Eb. 
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inveigh  against  the  wickedness  and  filthiness  of  the  clergy,  and  against  Edward 
the  neglecting  of  their  duty  in  governing  the  church.    The  locusts  — -- — 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  he  saith,  be  the  hypocrites  reigning  in  AD- 
the  church.    He  saith,  also,  that  it  is  through  the  operation  of  Anti-  _1370- 
christ,  that  the  fables  and  inventions  of  men  reign  in  the  church,  and  Jhe  doc\ 

t        •  -|  i  •  -       i  it  trine  and 

that  images  and  feigned  relics  are  worshipped  every  where  :  Item,  protesta- 
that  men  do  worship,  every  one,  his  proper  saint  and  saviour  instead  Matthias, 
of  Christ,  so  that  every  man  and  city  almost  have  their  diverse  and 
peculiar  Christ.  He  taught  and  affirmed,  moreover,  that  godliness 
and  true  worship  of  God  are  not  tied  to  places,  persons,  or  times,  as 
though  you  would  be  heard  more  in  this  place  than  in  another,  at 
this  time  more  than  at  another,  &c.  He  argueth  also  against  the 
cloisterers,  who  leaving  the  only  and  true  Saviour,  set  up  to  them- 
selves their  Francises,  their  Dominies,  and  such  others,  and  have 
them  for  their  saviours,  glorying  and  triumphing  in  them,  and  feign- 
ing many  forged  lies  about  them.  He  was  greatly  and  much  offended 
with  monks  and  friars  for  neglecting  or  rather  burying  the  word  of 
Christ,  and  for  celebrating  and  setting  up  instead  of  him  their  own 
rules  and  canons ;  affirming  it  to  be  much  hurtful  to  true  godliness, 
that  the  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  do  account  themselves  only  spiri- 
tual, and  all  others  to  be  mundane  and  secular,  challenging  only  to 
themselves  the  opinion  of  holiness,  and  contemning  other  men  with 
all  their  public  and  social  virtues  as  profane  in  comparison  of  their 
own  state.  He  further  writeth  that  Antichrist  hath  seduced  all  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  learned  men,  so  that  they  teach  no  sound 
doctrine,  neither  give  any  light  to  Christians  with  their  teaching. 
Finally,  he  forewarneth  that  it  will  come  to  pass,  that  God  yet  once 
again  will  raise  up  godly  teachers,  who,  being  fervent  in  the  spirit 
and  zeal  of  Elias,  shall  disclose  openly  to  the  whole  world  and  refute 
the  errors  of  Antichrist,  and  Antichrist  himself.  This  Matthias,  in 
his  said  book  "  De  Antichristo,"  allegeth  the  sayings  and  writings  of 
the-  university  of  Paris,  also  the  sermons  of  Gulielmus  de  Sancto 
Amore,  and  of  Militzius  hereafter  noted,  and  of  others  on  the  same 
subject.1 

About  the  same  time,  or  shortly  after  (a.d.  1384),  we  read  also  Johannes 
of  Johannes  of  Mountziger,  rector  of  the  university  of  Ulm,  who  pro-1" 
openly  in  the  schools  in  a  certain  oration  propounded  that  the  body  testant 
of  Christ  was  not  God,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  worshipped  as  the  pope. 
God  with  that  kind  of  worship  called  *  Latria,''  as  the  sophisters  term 
it,  meaning  thereby  that  the  sacrament  ought  not  to  be  adored  ;  which 
afterwards  he  also  defended  by  writing.    He  affirmed  also,  that  Christ 
in  his  resurrection  took  to  him  again  all  his  blood  which  in  his  passion 
he  had  shed  ;  meaning  thereby  to  infer,  that  the  blood  of  Christ,  which 
in  many  places  is  worshipped,  neither  can  be  called  the  blood  of 
Christ,  neither  ought  to  be  worshipped.    But  by  and  by  he  was 
resisted  and  withstood  by  the  monks  and  friars,  who  by  this  kind  of 
idolatry  were  greatly  enriched ;  till  at  length  the  senate  and  council 
of  the  city  were  fain  to  take  up  the  matter  between  them,  referring 
the  same  to  the  university  of  Prague,  which  inclined  to  favour  the 
propositions  aforesaid.2 


(1)  Illyricua,  col.  1792.— Ed. 


(2)  Illyricus,  col.  1791.— Er, 
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Edward      Nilus  was  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  and  lived  much  about  this 

 1_  time.    He  wrote  a  work  in  two  books  "  De  primatu  Papae," 1  and  a 

A.  D.   treatise  "  De  Purgatorio,"  against  the  Latins  ;  that  is,  against  such  as 
1<3'0-   took  part  and  held  with  the  church  of  Rome.    His  first  work  being 
Search   w"^en  m  Greek,  was  afterward  translated  into  Latin,  and  lately  now 
bishop  of  into  English,  in  this  our  time.    In  the  first  book  of  this  work,  he 
Slica.a"    iayeth  all  the  blame  and  fault  of  the  dissension  and  schism  between 
the  east  and  the  west  church  upon  the  pope.    He  affirmed  that  the 
pope  only  would  command  what  him  listed,  were  it  never  so  contrary 
to  all  the  old  and  ancient  canons  ;  that  he  would  hear  and  follow  no 
man's  advice  ;   that  he  would  not  permit  any  free  councils  to  be 
assembled,  &c.    And  that,  therefore,  it  was  not  possible  that  the 
controversies  between  the  Greek  church  and  the  Latin  church  should 
be  decided  and  determined. 

In  the  second  book  of  this  work,  he  purposely  maketh  a  very 
learned  disputation.  For  first,  he  declareth  that  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
no  whit  at  all  by  God's  commandment,  but  only  by  human  law,  hath 
any  dignity,  more  than  have  other  bishops ;  which  dignity  the  coun- 
cils, the  fathers,  the  emperors,  have  granted  unto  him  :  neither  did  they 
grant  the  same  for  any  other  consideration  more,  than  for  greater 
order,2  and  for  that  the  same  city  then  had  the  empery  of  all  the  whole 
world,  and  not  at  all  for  that  Peter  ever  was  there,  or  not  there. 

Secondarily  he  declareth,  that  the  same  primacy  or  prerogative  is 
not  such  and  so  great,  as  he  and  his  sycophants  do  usurp  unto  them- 
selves. Also  he  refuteth  the  chief  propositions  of  the  papists,  one 
after  another.  He  declareth  that  the  pope  hath  no  dominion  more 
than  other  patriarchs  have,  and  that  he  himself  may  err  as  well  as 
other  mortal  men  ;  and  that  he  is  subject  both  to  laws  and  councils, 
as  well  as  other  bishops.  That  it  belonged  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
emperor,  to  call  general  councils  ;  and  that  in  ecclesiastical  causes  he 
could  establish  and  ordain  no  more  than  all  other  bishops  might.  And, 
lastly,  that  he  is  no  further  Peter's  successor,  than  that  he  is  a  bishop, 
and  that  all  other  bishops  in  like  manner  be  Peter's  successors,  &c.3 
jacobus  I  cannot,  among  other,  following  here  the  occasion  of  this  matter 
■it  and"  offered,  leave  out  the  memory  of  Jacobus  of  Misnia,  a  learned  man  and 
Mihtzms.  a  wrjter  who  lived  in  the  time  of  John  Huss,  who  also  wrote  "  De  Ad- 
ventu  Antichristi."  In  the  same  he  maketh  mention  of  a  certain  learned" 
man  whose  name  was  Militzius,  which  Militzius,  he  saith,  was  "  a  famous 
and  worthy  preacher  in  Prague,"  who  lived  about  a.d.  1370, long  before 
Huss,  and  before  WicklifT  also.  Jacobus  citeth  many  things  out  of  his 
writings,  in  which  this  good  Militzius  thus  declareth  of  himself,  how 
he  was  moved  and  urged  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  search  out  by  the 
Thecom-  sacred  Scriptures  concerning  the  coming  of  Antichrist,  and  found  that 
Sfstn"  now>  m  his  time,  he  was  already  come  ;  and  that  he  was  constrained 
by  the  same  Holy  Spirit  to  go  up  to  Rome,  and  there  publicly  to 
preach  ;  and  that  afterwards  before  the  inquisitor  he  affirmed  the 
same,  namely,  that  the  same  mighty  and  great  Antichrist,  which  the 
Scriptures  made  mention  of,  was  already  come.  He  affirmed  also, 
that  the  church  through  negligence  of  the  pastors  was  become  desolate, 
abounding,  indeed,  in  temporal  riches,  but  in  spiritual  riches  empty ; 


(1)  Printed  in  Goldasti  de  Monarcbia,  torn.  i.  p.  30.   See  Appendix.— Ed. 

(2)  "  Ordinis  conservandi  causa,"  Illyricus.— Ed.  (3)  Illyricus,  col.  1898,  1899.— Ed. 
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and  that  the  prediction  in  the  Gospel  was  fulfilled,  that  "  iniquity  Edward 

should  abound,"  that  is,  by  reason  of  the  Mammon  of  iniquity.    Also  L_ 

he  said,  that  there  were  in  the  church  of  Christ  idols,  which  destroyed  A.D. 
Jerusalem  and  made  the  temple  desolate,  but  were  cloaked   by  jjjTO. 
hypocrisy.    Further,  that  there  were  many  who  denied  Christ,  for 
that  they  kept  silence ;  neither  dared  to  own  Christ  and  confess  his 
verity  before  men,  but  wittingly  imprisoned  in  their  consciences  the 
truth  and  righteousness  of  God. 

There  is  also  a  certain  bull  of  pope  Gregory  XI.  to  the  arch-  Miiitzms, 
bishop  of  Prague ;  wherein  he  is  commanded  to  excommunicate  and  m^nhefor 
prosecute  Militzius  and  his  auditors.    The  same  bull  declareth,  that the  trulh 
he  was  once  a  canon  of  Prague,  but  that  afterwards  he  renounced  cS  by 
his  canonship,  and  began  to  preach,  and  openly  declared  Antichrist  tliep°Pe* 
to  be  already  come,  and  for  that  reason  was  of  John,  archbishop  of 
Prague,  put  in  prison ;  also  that  the  said  Militzius  had  a  company  or 
congregation  to  whom  he  preached,  and  that  in  the  same  were  certain 
harlots,  who  had  forsaken  their  evil  life  and  did  live  godly  and  well, 
which  harlots  he  used  to  say  in  his  sermons  were  to  be  preferred 
before  all  the  holy  religious  virgins.    He  taught  also  openly,  that  in 
the  pope,  cardinals,  bishops,  prelates,  priests,  and  other  religious  men 
was  no  truth,  neither  that  they  taught  the  way  of  truth,  but  that  only 
he,  and  such  as  held  with  him,  taught  the  true  way  of  salvation.  His 
Postil1  in  some  places  is  yet  to  be  seen.    They  allege  unto  him 
certain  other  inconvenient  articles,  which  notwithstanding  I  think  the 
adversaries,  to  damage  him  withal,  have  slanderously  depraved.  He 
had,  as  appeareth  by  the  aforesaid  bull,  very  many  of  every  state  and 
condition,  as  well  rich  as  poor,  that  cleaved  unto  him.    And  thus 
much  of  good  Militzius,  living  in  the  time  of  Gregory  XI.  and  King 
Edward  III.,  a.d.  1370.2 

About  a.d.  1371,  lived  Henricus  de  Iota,  whom  Gerson  doth 
much  commend,  and  also  his  companion  Henricus  de  Hassia,  an 
excellent  learned  and  famous  man.  An  epistle  of  this  Henricus  de 
Hassia,  which  he  wrote  to  John,  bishop  of  Worms,  James  Gruytrode, 
the  Carthusian,  hath  inserted  in  his  book  "  De  Erroribus  Christiano- 
rum.,,  In  the  same  epistle  the  author  doth  greatly  accuse  the  spiri- 
tual men  of  every  order,  yea  and  the  most  holiest  of  all  others,  the 
pope  himself,  of  many  and  great  vices.  He  said,  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical governors  in  the  primitive  church  were  to  be  compared  to  the 
sun  shining  in  the  day  time  ;  and  the  political  governors,  to  the  moon 
shining  in  the  night.  But  the  spiritual  men,  he  said,  that  now  are, 
do  never  shine  in  the  day  time,  nor  yet  in  the  night  time,  but  rather 
with  their  darkness  do  obscure  both  the  day  and  the  night ;  that  is, 
with  their  filthy  living,  ignorance,  and  impiety.  He  citeth  also  out 
of  the  prophecy  of  Hildegard  these  words :  "  Therefore  doth  the  devil 
in  himself  speak  of  you  priests :  Dainty  banquets,  and  feasts  wherein 
is  all  voluptuousness,  do  I  find  amongst  these  men  ;  insomuch  that 
mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  my  belly,  and  my  veins,  be  even  filled  with  the 
froth  of  them,  and  my  breasts  stand  astrut  with  the  riches  of 

(1)  See  Appendix  for  an  explanation  of  this  word. — Ed. 

(2)  Illyricus,  cols.  1795,  1796.  By  some  inadvertence  Foxe  introduces  the  two  foregoing  para- 
graphs about  Militzius  and  Jacobus  Misnensis  twice,  though  with  variations  :  gee  supra,  p.  776, 
note  (1).  The  two  paragraphs  in  the  text  are  made  up  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  versions  with 
each  other  and  with  the~  original  in  Illyricus.— Ed. 
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Edward  them,"  &c.    "  Lastly/1  saitli  she,  "  they  every  day  more  and  more,  as 

 : —  Lucifer  did,  seek  to  climb  higher  and  higher;  till  that  everyday  with 

kiin,  more  and  more,  they  fall  deeper  and  deeper."1 

  About  a.d.  1390,  there  were  burned  at  Bingen  thirty-six  citizens 

Jen's  of'"  °f  Mentz,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Waldenses,  as  Bruschius  affirm eth  ; 
Mentz.    which  opinion  was  nothing  contrary  to  that  they  held  before,  wherein 
they  affirmed  the  pope  to  be  that  great  Antichrist,  which  should 
come  ;  unless,  peradventure,  the  pope  seemed  then  to  be  more  evi- 
dently convicted  of  Antichristianity,  than  at  any  other  time  before 
he  was  revealed  to  be.2 
a  brief       For  the  like  cause,  many  other  beside  these  are  to  be  found  in 
Nuchas  stories,  who  sustained  the  like  persecutions  by  the  pope,  if  leisure 
^death*  wou^  serve  to  peruse  all  that  might  be  searched.    As  where  Masseus* 
for  hold-  recordeth  of  divers  at  Menerbe  near  Carcassone,  in  the  province  of 
ajfinst    Narbonne,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  forty,  who  chose  rather 
0feRomeP  *°  suffer  whatsoever  grievous  punishment  by  fire,  than  to  receive  the 
before  the  decretals  of  the  Romish  church,  contrary  to  the  upright  truth  of  the 
wickiiff.  Scripture,  a.d.  1210. 

What  should  I  here  speak  of  the  twenty-four  who  suffered  at  Paris 
in  the  same  year  ?  Also  in  the  same  author  is  testified  that  in  the 
following  year,  at  Lavaur,  there  were  four  hundred  under  the  name  of 
heretics  burned,  eighty  beheaded,  prince  Aimericus  hanged,  and  the 
lady  of  the  castle  stoned  to  death.4 

Moreover,  in  the  Chronicles  of  Hoveden,  and  of  other  writers,  be 
recited  a  marvellous  number,  who  in  the  countries  of  France  were 
burned  for  heretics ;  of  whom,  some  were  called  Publicans,  some 
Catharites,  some  Paterines,  and  others  by  other  names.  What  their 
assertions  were,  I  find  no  certain  report  worthy  of  credit.5 
Eckhard,  In  Trithemius,  it  is  signified  of  one  Eckhard,  a  Dominican  friar, 
burned,  who,  not  long  before  WicklifFs  time,  was  condemned  and  suffered 
for  heresy  at  Heidelburgh  (a.d.  1330),  who  as  he  differeth  not  much 
in  name,  so  may  he  be  supposed  to  be  the  same,  whom  others  do  name 
Beghard,  and  is  said  to  be  burned  at  Erfurdt.6 

Of  the  Albigenses,  because  sufficient  mention  is  made  before,  of 
whom  great  number  were  burned  about  the  time  of  king  John,  I  pass 
them  over. 

An  Ere-  Likewise,  I  let  pass  the  Eremite  of  whom  John  Bacon  maketh  rela- 
dlsputing  tion/  who,  disputing  in  Paul's  Church,  affirmed  "That  those  sacraments 
the^ope's  wmcn  were  then  used  in  the  church  (a.d.  1360)  were  not  instituted 
sacra-  by  Christ."  Peradventure,  it  was  the  same  Ranulphus,  mentioned  in 
Ranut  the  Flower  of  Histories,  and  who  is  said  to  die  in  prison ;  for  the 
phus-      time  of  them  doth  not  much  differ. 

In  Boetius,  why  the  pope  should  so  much  commend  a  certain 

king,  because  for  one  man  he  had  slain  four  hundred,  shamefully 

mutilating  the  rest,  I  cannot  judge,  except  the  cause  were  that  which 

the  pope  calleth  heresy. 

But  to  let  these  things  overpass  that  be  uncertain,  because  neither 

is  it  possible  to  comprehend  all  them  who  have  withstood  the  corrup- 

(1)  Illyricus,  cols  1800,  1801.    The  reader  will  find  this  passage  from  Hildegard  repeated,  with 
some  variation,  infra,  vol.  iii.  p.  193;  the  original  Latin  is  there  given  in  the  note. — Ed. 

(2)  lb.  col.  1506.    See  Appendix.— Ed. 

(3)  Massaei  "  Chronica  multiplicis  historiae  utriusque  Testamenti,  libr.  20."    The  facts  here 
brought  forward  appear  in  the  beginning  of  lib.  xvii. 

<4)  See  Appendix.  (5)  Ibid.  (6)  Ibid.  (7)  2  Dist.  Quaest.  1. 
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tion  of  the  pope's  see,  neither  have  we  any  such  firm  testimony  left  Edward 
of  their  doings,  credibly  to  stay  upon,  we  will  now  (Christ  willing)  I 
convert  our  story  to  things  more  certain  and  undoubted;  grounding    A  D. 
upon  no  light  reports  of  feeble  credit,  nor  upon  any  fabulous  legends   13  70. 
without  authority,  but  upon  the  true  and  substantial  copies  of  the 
public  records  of  the  realm,  remaining  yet  to  be  seen  under  the 
kind's  most  sure  and  faithful  custody :  out  of  the  which  records1 
such  matter  appeareth  against  the  popish  church  of  Rome,  and  against 
its  usurped  authority,  such  open  standing  and  crying  out  against  the 
said  see,  and  that  not  privily,  but  also  in  open  parliament,  in  the 
fs  of  this  king  Edward  III.,  that  neither  will  the  Romish  people 
of  this  our  age  easily  think  it  to  be  true  when  they  see  it,  neither  yet 
shall  they  be  able  to  deny  the  same,  so  clear  standeth  the  force  of 
those  records. 

Ye  heard  a  little  before  (p.  6S4),  how  John  Stratford,  archbishop  Partial 
of  Canterbury,  being  sent  for,  and  required  by  the  king  to  come  unto  SJTin 
him,  refused  so  to  do.    What  the  cause  was  why  he  denied  to  come 
at  the  king's  sending,  is  neither  touched  of  Polydore  Virgil  nor  the 
of  any  other  monkish  chronicler  writing  of  those  acts  and  times  ;  England, 
whose  part  had  been,  faithfully  to  have  dispensed  the  simple  truth  of 
things  done  to  their  posterity.    But  that  which  they  dissemblingly 
and  colourably  have  concealed,  contrary  to  the  true  law  of  story,  the 
true  cause  thereof  we  have  found  out  by  the  true  parliament  rolls 
declaring  the  story  thus  : — 

King  Edward  III.,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  hearing  that  Edward  Baliol 
had  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Scotland,  required  counsel  of  the  whole  state, 
to  wit,  whether  were  better  for  him  to  assail  Scotland,  and  to  claim  the  demesing 
or  demesnes  of  the  same  ;  or  else  by  making  him  party  to  take  his  advantage, 
and  thereby  to  enjoy  tbe  service,  as  other  his  ancestors  before  him  had  done. 
For  this  cause  he  summoned  a  parliament  of  all  estates  to  meet  at  York,  about 
the  beginning  of  December.    Where  the  king  was  already  come,  waiting  for 
the  coming  of  such  as  were  warned  thereunto ;  for  the  want  of  whose  coming 
the  parliament  was  adjourned  till  Monday,  and  from  thence  to  Tuesday  next 
ensuing.    None  other  of  all  the  clergy  came,  but  only  the  archbishop  of  York, 
the  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Carlisle,  and  the  abbots  of  York  and  Selby ;  so  that 
hereunto  came  not  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  nor  above  one  of  his  province,  The  arch- 
and  all  for  bearing  the  cross,  whereby  the  same  was  a  loss  of  the  opportunity  bishop  of 
against  Scotland.    For,  inasmuch  as  the  matters  to  be  debated  were  so  weighty, 
and  most  of  the  states  were  absent,  the  assembly  required  the  prorogation  of  came  not 
the  parliament  until  the  Utas  of  St.  Hilary  then  ensuing,  at  York,  which  was  t0  tJ?e 
granted.    And  so  a  new  summons  was  especially  awarded  to  every  person  with  menfat 
special  charge  to  attend,  so  that  the  affairs  of  the  king  and  the  realm  might  not  York,  and 
be  hindered  because  of  the  debate  between  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  bearing 
the  archbishop  of  York,  for  the  superior  bearing  of  their  cross.  thecros3. 

In  conclusion,  for  all  the  king's  summoning,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
came  not,2 

And  thus  much  out  of  the  records,  whereby  thou  mayest  easily  judge  (pru- 
dent reader)  what  is  to  be  thought  of  these  pope-holy  catholic  churchmen,  being 
of  the  pope's  brood  and  setting  up ;  whom  such  frivolous  causes  of  contention 
stir  up  both  to  such  disquietness  among  themselves,  and  also  to  such  disobedience 
against  their  prince :  excuse  them  who  can. 

It  followeth,  moreover,  in  the  same  records,  concerning  the  abandoning  of  The 
the  pope's  provisions,3  how  that  the  commons  find  great  fault  about  provisions  P°Pe's 
coming  from  Rome,  whereby  strangers  were  enabled  within  this  realm  to  enjoy  sionV  re- 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  show  divers  inconveniencies  ensuing  thereby ;  strained, 
namely,  the  decay  of  daily  alms,  the  transporting  of  the  treasure  to  nourish  the 

'1,  Ex  Archivis  Regiae  Majestatis.    [The  following  extracts  from  the  Parliamentary  Rolls  have 
been  collated  with  the  printed  copy,  and  corrected  in  manv  particulars.    See  the  Appendix. — Ed.] 
l«)  Ex  an.  6.  Regis  Ed.  III.  tit.  1.  (3)  Ex  ao.  17.  Reg.  Ed.  III.  tit.  59. 
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king's  enemies,  the  discovering  of  the  secrets  of  the  realm,  and  the  disabling 
and  impoverishing  of  the  clerks  within  this  realm.  They  also  show  how  the 
pope  had  granted  to  two  new  cardinals  (one  of  whom,  namely  cardinal  Pera- 
gortz.  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  king  and  of  the  realm)  benefices  within  this  realm 
to  the  amount  of  6,000  marks  by  the  Valor  Eeelesiasticus,  which  (owing  to  the 
general  and  covert  terms  of  the  grant)  might  and  would  be  extended  to  10,000 
marks.  They  therefore  required  the  king  and  nobles  to  find  some  remedy,  for 
that  they  neither  could  nor  would  any  longer  bear  those  strange  oppressions  ; 
or  else  to  help  them  to  expel  out  of  this  realm  the  pope's  power  by  force.1 

Hereupon  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  sent  for  the  Act  made  at  Carlisle  in 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  king  Edward  I.  upon  the  like  complaint,  the  which  for- 
bade that  any  thing  should  be  attempted  or  brought  into  the  realm,  which 
should  tend  to  the  blemishing  of  the  kind's  prerogative,  or  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  lords  or  commons.  And  so  at  this  time  the  statute  called  the  1  Act  of  Pro- 
vision' was  made  by  common  consent,  which  generally  forbiddeth  the  bringing 
in  of  any  bulls  or  such  trinkets  from  the  court  of  Rome,  or  the  using.,  enjoying, 
or  allowing  of  any  such  bull,  process,  instrument,  or  such  ware,  as  therein  at 
large  doth  appear;2  which  sufficiently  is  touched  before,  pp.689,  776,  777. 

The  penalty  of  the  aforesaid  statute  afterwards  followed  in  the  next  parlia- 
ment, which  was  this :  the  transgressors  thereof  were  to  lie  in  perpetual  prison, 
or  to  be  forejured  the  land  ;  and  that  all  justices  of  assize,  gaol  delivery,  and 
oyer  and  terminer,  may  determine  the  same.  Ordered  withal,  that  the  same 
'Act  of  provision'  should  continue  for  ever.3 

Item,  In  the  said  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward,  it  was, 
moreover,  propounded,  that  if  the  lawful  patron,  whether  archbishop,  or  any 
person  religious,  or  o-her,  do  not  present  within  four  months  some  able  clerk  to 
any  benefice,  which  any  person  hath  obtained  from  Rome  by  provision,  bull,  &c, 
but  surcease  the  same,  that  then  the  king  may  present  some  able  clerk  to  the 
said  benefice  for  that  turn.4 

Item,  It  was  propounded  in  the  said  parliament,  that  if  any  bishop  elect 
shall  refuse  to  take  the  bishopric  otherwise  than  by  such  bull,  that  then  such  elect 
shall  not  enter  or  enjovhis  temporalties  without  the  special  license  of  the  king.5 

Also  that  the  king  shall  dispose  all  the  benefices  and  dignities  of  such  aliens 
his  enemies,  as  remain  in  the  country,  of  his  enemies,  and  shall  employ  the 
profits  thereof  to  the  defence  of  the  realm,  save  what  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  sacred  edifices  and  divine  worship  therein.6 

Moreover,  it  was  propounded,  that  commissioners  be  sent  to  all  the  king's 
ports,  to  apprehend  all  persons  bringing  in  any  instrument  from  Rome  contrary 
to  this  order,  and  to  bring  them,  forthwith,  before  the  council  to  answer  thereto.7 

Propounded  furthermore,  that  the  deanery  of  York,  which  is  recovered  by 
judgment  in  the  king's  court,  maybe  bestowed  upon  some  able  man  within  the 
realm,  who  will  maintain  the  same  against  him  (meaning  the  cardinal  afore- 
said) who  holdeth  the  same  by  provision  from  Rome,  being  the  enemy  of  the 
king  and  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  profits  may  be  employed  to  the  defence  of 
the  realm.8 

The  king's  answer.  To  all  which  petitions  answer  was  made  in  form  follow- 
ing :  "  It  is  agreed  by  the  king,  earls,  barons,  justices,  and  other  wise  men  of 
the  law,  that  the  petitions  aforesaid  be  reduced  to  proper  form  of  law,  according 
to  the  prayer  of  the  said  parliament." 

Note  in  this  answer  of  the  king,  good  reader,  that  at  the  grant 
hereof  the  consent  of  the  bishops  is  neither  named,  nor  expressed, 
with  the  other  lords  of  the  parliament  :  and  yet  the  act  of  parliament 
standeth  in  its  full  force,  notwithstanding. 


Notes  of  the  Parliament  holden  in  the  Twentieth  Year  of  King 
Edward  III. 

Alien  To  pass  on  further,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  king's  reign,  in  the  parlia- 

monks  to  ment  holden  September  8th,  the  commons  prayed,  that  all  alien  monks  should 
nvoid. 

II  Ex  an  17  Ed  III.  tit.  59.  (2)  Ibid.  tit.  60.  (31  Ex  an.  Reg.  Ed.  18,  tit  32.  33. 

v4;  Ibid.  tit.  34.    '  (5)  Ibid,  tit  35      (6)  Ibid.  tit.  36.  (7)  Ibid.  tit.  37.  Ibid.  tit.  38 
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avoid  the  realm  by  Michaelmas  next  coming,  and  that  their  houses  and  livings  Edward 
should  be  disposed  of  to  young  English  scholars.    Answer :  being  spiritual  In- 
persons  they  could  not  be  displaced  without  the  king's  consent ;  but  their    7  ~ 
temporalities  were  already  in  his  hands.1  T?70 
Item,  That  the  king  would  take  into  his  own  hands  the  profits  of  all  other  ' 
strangers'  livings,  as  cardinals  and  others,  during  their  lives.    Answer  :  the 
same  as  the  last.2 

That  any  aliens,  enemies  to  England  but  advanced  to  livings  here  in  Eng-  ^  p"gs 
land,  who  should  henceforth  remain  here,  should  be  outlawed,  and  their  goods  °m\J^ 
seized  to  the  king's  use,  and  be  bestowed  on  Englishmen  able  to  teach  the  strangers 
parishioners  and  supply  the  chantries :  for  that  the  aliens  aforesaid  were  but  f*s£°sj:d 
shoemakers,  tailors,  or  chamberlains  to  cardinals,  and  unable  to  teach.    Answer  :  lishmen. 
the  same  as  before. 

The  commons  wished  not  to  make  any  payment  to  any  cardinals  sojourning 
abroad  in  France  to  treat  of  war  or  peace  :  which  was  granted  as  reasonable.3 

Item,  It  was  propounded  and  fully  agreed,  that  the  yearly  advancement  of  Cardinals 
two  thousand  marks,  granted  by  the  pope  to  two  cardinals  of  the  provinces  of  j^"^1' 
Canterbury  and  York,  should  be  restrained,  and  that  any  who  might  sue  at  law  livings 
for  the  same  should  be  outlawed.4  in  Eng- 

Likewise  it  was  enacted  and  agreed,  that  no  Englishman  should  take  any  land* 
church  or  other  benefice  in  farm  of  any  alien  religious,  or  buy  any  of  their 
goods,  or  be  of  their  counsel,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  goods  and  imprisonment 
for  life. 

Enacted  further,  That  no  person,  Englishman  or  alien,  should  bring  to  any 
bishop  or  other  person  of  the  realm,  any  bull  or  other  papal  letter  touching  any 
foreign  matter,  unless  he  first  show  the  same  to  the  chancellor  or  warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  ;  upon  loss  of  all  he  hath. 

Finally,  the  parliament  having  resolved  to  request  of  the  king  to  take  posses- 
sion of  all  benefices  held  by  aliens,  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  England 
were  all  commanded,  before  the  next  convocation  to  certify  to  the  king  in  his 
chancery  the  names  of  such  aliens  and  their  benefices,  and  the  values  of  the  same.5 

Notes  of  the  Five  and  Twentieth  Year  of  King  Edward  III. 

The  parliament  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III.  The 
was  begun  on  Wednesday,  the  Utas  of  the  Purification  [Feb.  9th,  a.  d.  1351].  pope's 
In  that  parliament,  beside  other  matters,  it  was  prayed,  that  remedy  might  be  ^*ts  an(j 
had  against  the  pope's  reservations,  and  receiving  the  first  fruits  of  all  eccle-  reser- 
siastical  dignities  in  England ;  which,  with  the  brokage  attendant  thereon,  were  vatlons 
a  greater  consumption  to  the  realm,  than  all  the  king's  wars.6  hurtful 

Also,  that  the  like  remedy  might  be  had  against  such  as  in  the  court  of  Rome  to  the 
presumed  to  undo  any  judgment  given  in  the  king  s  court,  as  if  they  laboured  ^ahall 
to  undo  the  laws  of  the  realm.  the  king's 

Whereunto  it  was  answered,  that  there  was  sufficient  remedy  already  pro-  wars- 
vided  by  law.7    [The  Statute  of  Provisors  is  then  given  (tit.  43),  the  same  as  is 
found  in  the  Statutes  at  Large  under  25  Ed.  III.] 

Notes  of  the  Eight  and  Thirtieth  Year  of  King  Edward  III. 

In  the  parliament h olden  atWestminster,  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Edward  III.,  The  re- 
on  Monday  the  Utaves  of  St.  Hilary  [Jan.  20th,  a.  d.  1365],  Simon,  bishop  of  Ely,  g^f^ 
being  lord  chancellor,  it  was  by  the  king's  own  mouth  declared  to  all  the  estates  for  causes 
how  citations  came  daily  to  all  sorts  of  persons  in  the  realm  through  false  be 
suggestions  made  to  the  pope,  for  matters  determinable  in  his  courts  within  the  mineJj  at 
realm,  and  for  procuring  provisions  to  ecclesiastical  dignities,  to  the  great  de-  Rome, 
facing  of  the  ancient  laws,  to  the  spoiling  of  his  crown,  to  the  daily  conveying  What 
away  of  the  treasure,  to  the  wasting  of  ecclesiastical  livings,  to  the  withdraw-  by* 
ing  of  divine  service,  alms,  hospitality,  and  other  acceptable  works,  and  to  the  trans- 
daily  increase  of  all  mischiefs  :  wherefore,  in  person,  and  by  his  own  mouth,  the  P°r,irig 
king  required  all  the  estates  to  provide  hereof  due  remedy.     An  ordinance  r0.; 
was  accordingly  prepared  and  enacted  the  Saturday  following.8 

(1)  An.  20.  Edw.  III.  tit.  30.  (2)  Ibid.  tit.  31.  (3)  Ibid.  tit.  32,  33,  34.  (4)  Ibid.  tit.  35. 
(5)  Ibid.  tit.  37,42,  46.  (6)  25  an.  Reg.  Edw.  III.  tit.  13.  (7)  Ibid.  tit.  14. 

(8)  38  Edw.  Ill,  tit.  7,  8,9. 
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Edward  It  is  to  be  noted  finally  in  this  parliament  of  the  thirty-eighth  year,  that  the 

111  •  Act  of  Provisors  brought  in  during  this  parliament,  although  in  the  printed  copy 

^  [chapters  1,  2,  3,  4,]  it  doth  agree  with  the  record  in  manner,  yet  in  the  said 

J37Q*  records,  unprinted,  are  more  biting  words  against  the  pope  :  a  mystery  not  to 

 —  be  known  of  all  men  1 

The 

statute  Notes  of  the  Fortieth  Year  of  King  Edward  III. 

of  pro-  e 

vision.         it  followeth,  moreover,  in  the  said  acts  of  king  Edward  III.,  and  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  reign,  that  another  parliament  was  called  at  Westminster  on 
the  Monday  after  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross  [May  4th,  a.  d.  1366], 2  the 
bishop  of  Ely  being  lord  chancellor  and  speaker;  who,  on  the  second  day  of 
the  said  assembly,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  declared 
how  the  day  before  they  understood  the  cause  of  this  their  assembly  generally, 
and  now  should  understand  the  same  more  particularly ;  especially  how  that 
The  pope  the  king  understood  that  the  pope,  for  the  homage  which  he  said  king  John 
mindeth  made  to  the  see  of  Rome  for  the  realms  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  for  the 
against 6   tribute  of  a  thousand  marks  annually  by  him  granted,  meant  to  institute  a  process 
the  king   against  the  king  and  the  realm,  to  recover  the  same;  wherein  the  king  required 
cess™"     tneir  advices,  what  were  best  for  him  to  do,  if  any  such  thing  were  attempted ; 

granting  them  a  respite  of  answer  until  the  next  day,  when  the  bishops,  lords, 
and  commons  should  answer  separately. 
King  The  next  day  the  whole  of  the  estates  re-assembled  together,  and  by  common 

could  no*  consent  enacted  in  effect  as  follows,  viz.,  That  neither  king  John,  nor  any  other, 
without  '  could  bring  himself  or  his  realm  and  people  into  such  subjection,  but  by  their 
consent  common  assent ;  and  if  he  did  what  was  alleged,  yet  it  was  abundantly  evident 
ment^be-  ne  it  without  their  assent,  and  against  his  coronation  oath  ;  and  therefore 
come'tri-  if  the  pope  should  attempt  any  thing  against  the  king,  by  process  or  in  any 

binary  to  0ther  manner,  the  king  with  all  his  subjects  should  with  all  their  force  and 
the  pope.  .      !  P  J 

Agreed     Power  resist  the  same/ 

that  the  Here,  moreover,  is  not  to  be  omitted,  how,  in  the  said  present  parliament,  the 
kinf?  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  on  the  one  side,  and  the  friars  of  the  four 
resist  the  orders  Mendicant  in  the  said  universities  on  the  other  side,  made  long  complaints 
pope.       the  one  against  the  other  to  the  king  in  pai-liament  of  certain  mutual  outrages, 

disputes  and  mischiefs,  and  in  the  end  submitted  themselves  to  the  king'.s 

order.4 

Brawl  be-  After  this  the  king,  upon  full  digesting  of  the  whole  matter,  by  assent  of 
tween  the  parliament  took  order ;  that  as  well  the  chancellors  and  masters,  regent  and 
ders  of  non-regent,  and  all  others  of  the  said  universities,  as  the  friars  of  those  orders 
friars  and  in  the  said  universities,  should  in  all  graces  and  school  exercises  use  each 
the  two  other  in  friendly  wise,  without  any  tumult,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  before  a 
ties.  certain  statute  was  lately  passed  in  the  said  universities,  ordaining  that  none  of 
those  orders  should  receive  any  scholars  of  the  said  universities  into  their  said 
orders,  being  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  :  which  statute  the  king  annulled. 
Friars  That  the  said  friars  shall  take  no  advantage  of  any  processes  which  have 
subject  to  been  instituted  by  them  in  the  court  of  Rome  against  the  said  universities  since 
/naihheir  Passni&  °^  ^e  said  statute,  nor  proceed  therein  ;  and  that  the  king  have 
comro-  power  to  redress  all  controversies  between  them  from  thenceforth  ;  and  the 
versies.    offenders  to  be  punished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king  and  his  council.5 


Notes  of  the  Fiftieth  Year  of  King  Edward  III. 

Against  In  process  of  the  aforesaid  acts  and  rolls  it  followeth  more,  that  in  the  fiftieth 
the  usur-  vear  0f  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III.  another  great  parliament  was  assembled 
thepope.  at  Westminster  on  the  Monday  after  the  feast  of  St.George  [April  28th,  a.d.  1376]; 
The  where,  Sir  John  Knyvet  being  lord  chancellor  of  England,  a  certain  long  bill 
cause  of  was  pUt  Up  against  the  usurpations  of  the  pope,  as  being  the  cause  of  all  the 
inEng-fS  plagues,  murrains,  famine,  and  poverty  of  the  realm,  so  that  thereby  was  not 
land.  left  of  persons,  or  other  commodity  within  the  realm,  the  third  that  lately  was.6 
Treasure  II.  That  the  taxes  paid  to  the  pope  of  Rome  for  ecclesiastical  dignities,  do 
realm  amount  to  fivefold  as  much  as  the  tax  of  all  profits  which  appertain  to  the  king, 
conveyed 

away.  (1)  25  an.  Reg.  Edw.  III.  tit,  9.        (2)  40  an.  Ed.  III.  tit.  7.        (3)  Tit.  8.        (4)  Tit.  9— 11. 

(5)  Tit.  10, 11,  12.  (6)  Ex  Archivis  Regiae  Majestatis.  an.  50.  Re-.  Ed.  tit.  91. 
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by  the  year,  o  it  of  his  whole  realm  ;  and  that  for  some  one  bishopric  or  other  Edward 
dignity  voided,  the  pope,  by  means  of  translations,  hath  two  or  three  several  IIL 
taxes.1 

III.  That  the  brokers  of  that  wicked  city  Avignon  for  money  promote  many  jq'^q' 

caitiffs,  being  altogether  unlearned  and  unworthy,  to  preferments  of  the  value   1_ 

of  a  thousand  marks  by  year,  whereas  a  doctor  of  decrees  or  a  master  in  divinity 

must  be  content  with  twenty  marks  ;  whereby  learning  decayeth. 

IV.  That  aliens,  enemies  to  this  land,  who  never  saw  nor  care  to  see  their 
parishioners,  have  English  livings,  whereby  they  bring  God's  service  into  con- 
tempt, and  convey  away  the  treasure,  and  are  more  injurious  to  holy  church 
than  the  Jews  or  Saracens.2 

V.  Also,  it  was  put  in  the  said  bill  to  be  considered,  that  the  law  of  holy 
church  would  have  benefices  to  be  bestowed  for  pure  love  only,  without  paying 
or  praying  for  them. 

VI.  That  both  law  and  reason  and  good  faith  would,  that  livings  given  to 
holy  church  of  devotion  should  be  bestowed  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  according 
to  the  pious  intent  of  the  donor,  and  not  out  of  the  realm,  among  our  enemies. 

VII.  That  God  had  committed  his  sheep  to  our  holy  father  the  pope,  to  be 
pastured  and  not  to  be  shorn. 

VIII.  That  lay  patrons,  perceiving  the  covetousness  and  simony  of  the  The  pope 
churchmen,  do  learn  from  their  example  to  sell  the  benefices  in  their  patronage  teacheth 
unto  those  who  devour  them  as  beasts,  none  otherwise  than  God  was  sold  to  the  benefices 
Jews  who  put  him  to  death. 

IX.  That  there  is  no  prince  in  Christendom  so  rich,  that  hath  by  the  fourth  inesti- 
part  so  much  treasure  as  goeth  most  sinfully  out  of  this  realm  in  the  way  ^aui 
described,  to  the  ruin  of  the  realm;  all  through  sufferance  and  want  of  good  pope  hath 
counsel.3  hereout 

X.  Over  and  besides  in  the  said  bill,  repeating  again  their  tender  zeal  for  the  °l^s~ 
honour  of  holy  church,  they  declared  and  particularly  named,  all  the  plagues 
which  had  justly  fallen  upon  this  realm,  for  suffering  the  said  church  to  be  so 
defaced,  with  declaration  that  where  there  is  great  iniquity  there  always  hath 

been  and  always  will  be  adversity.4 

XI.  Whereupon  with  much  persuasion  was  desired  help,  to  remedy  these  dis-  Reforma- 
orders  ;  and  the  rather,  for  that  this  was  the  year  of  jubilee,  the  fiftieth  year  of  tionof  the 
the  king's  reign,  the  year  of  grace  and  joy,  and  that  there  could  be  no  greater  England 
grace  and  joy  to  the  realm,  nor  more  acceptable  to  God  and  his  church,  than  desired  in 
his  providing  such  remedy.5  ment' 

XII.  The  means  how  to  begin  this  was  to  write  two  letters  to  the  pope,  the  Se'e 
one  in  Latin,  under  the  king's  seal,  the  other  in  French  under  the  seals  of  the  4Rpm*«. 
nobles,  as  was  done  by  the  parliament  on  a  former  occasion  [see  p.  689],  re- 
quiring redress  in  the  above  particulars.6 

XIII.  And  for  a  further  accomplishment  hereof  it  was  suggested,  to  enact  Acts 
that  no  money  should  be  carried  forth  from  the  realm  by  letter  of  Lombard  or  ™a^on°er. 
otherwise,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  and  imprisonment.  to  be 

XIV.  The  king  answered  that  he  had  heretofore  by  statute  provided  sufficient  trans- 
remedy,  and  otherwise  was  pursuing  the  same  object  with  the  holy  father  the  pope,  ported" 
and  so  minded  to  do  from  time  to  time,  until  he  had  obtained  redress,  as  well 

for  the  matters  before,  as  for  the  articles  ensuing,  being  in  a  manner  all  one.r 

XV.  That  the  pope's  collector,  a  French  subject,  and  other  aliens  the 
king's  enemies,  lived  here,  spying  for  English  dignities  and  disclosing  of  the 
secrets  of  the  realm,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  realm.8 

XVI.  That  the  same  collector,  being  also  receiver  of  the  Pope's  pence,  keepeth  The 

a  great  hostel  in  London,  with  clerks  and  officers  thereto,  as  it  were  a  prince's  P°^stior 
custom-house,  transporting  thence  to  the  pope  twenty  thousand  marks  on  an  what  j't  '' 
average  yearly.9  cometh 

XVII.  That  cardinals,  and  other  clerks,  aliens  and  denizens,  reside  at  Rome,  t0, 
whereof  one  cardinal  is  dean  of  York,  another  of  Salisbury,  another  of  Lincoln,  ajg^itfea 
another  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  another  archdeacon  of  Durham,  another  in  Eng- 
archdeacon  of  Suffolk,  another  archdeacon  of  York,  another  prebendary  of  |hpdc^"di 
Thame  and  Nassington,  another  prebendary  of  Bucks  in  the  church  of  Lincoln  :  ra]8 
and  many  others  aliens  living  at  Rome  have  divers  of  the  best  dignities  and 

(!)  Ex  Archivis  Regiae  Majestatis,  an.  50.  Reg.  Ed.  tit.  95.  (2)  Ibid.  tit.  96,  97. 

(3)  Tit  98,  99.  (4)  Tit.  100.          (5)  Tit.  101.  (6)  Tit  102.  (7)  Tit.  103. 

(8)  Tit  104.  (9)  Tit.  105. 
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benefices  in  England,  and  have  sent  over  to  them  yearly  twenty  thousand  marks, 
over  and  above  that  which  English  brokers  living  there  have.1 

XVIII.  That  the  pope,  to  ransom  Frenchmen  taken  prisoners  by  the  English, 
and  to  maintain  his  wars  in  Lombardy,  doth  levy  a  subsidy  of  the  clergy  of 
England. 

XIX.  That  the  pope,  on  the  vacancy  of  a  bishopric  by  death  or  otherwise, 
maketh  four  or  five  translations  of  other  bishops,  to  have  the  first  fruits  of  each  : 
and  the  same  by  other  dignities  within  the  realm.2 

XX.  That  the  pope's  collector  hath  this  year  (for  the  first  time)  taken  to  his 
use  the  first  fruits  of  all  benefices  bestowed  by  collation  or  provision,  whereas 
he  never  used  to  take  first  fruits  but  for  vacancies  in  Curia  Romana.3 

XXI.  Whereupon  it  was  suggested  to  renew  all  the  Statutes  against  Provisors 
from  Rome,  and  against  papal  reservations ;  since  the  pope  reserveth  all  the 
benefices  of  the  world  for  his  own  proper  gift,  and  hath  this  year  created  twelve 
new  cardinals,  so  that  now  there  are  thirty,  where  were  wont  to  be  but  twelve  ; 
and  all  those  cardinals,  except  two  or  three,  are  the  king's  enemies.4 

XXII.  That  the;pope,  in  time,  will  give  the  temporal  manors  of  those  dignities 
to  the  king's  enemies,  since  he  so  daily  usurpeth  upon  the  realm  and  the  king's 
regalities.5 

XXIII.  That  all  houses  and  corporations  of  religion,  which  until  the  present 
king's  reign  had  free  election  of  their  own  heads,  the  pope  hath  encroached  the 
same  to  himself.6 

XXIV.  That  in  all  legacies  from  the  pope  whatsoever,  the  English  clergy 
bear  the  charge  of  the  legates,  and  all  for  the  lore  of  the  realm  and  of  our 
money.7 

XXV.  And  so  it  appeareth,  that  if  the  money  of  the  realm  were  as  plentiful 
as  ever  it  was,  the  collectors  aforesaid,  with  the  proctors  of  cardinals,  would 
soon  convey  the  same  away.8 

XXVI.  For  remedy  hereof  may  it  be  provided,  That  no  foreign  collector  or 
proctor  do  remain  in  England,  on  pain  of  life  and  limb  ;  and  that  no  Englishman, 
on  the  like  pain,  become  any  such  collector  or  proctor  to  others  residing  at 
Rome.9 

XXVII.  For  better  information  herein,  and  namely  touching  the  pope's 
collector,  for  that  the  whole  clergy  being  at  his  mercy  dare  not  displease  him, 
it  were  good  that  Mr.  John  Strensale,  parson  of  St.  Botolph's,  living  in  Holborn, 
in  the  same  house  where  Sir  W.  Mirfield  used  to  live,  may  be  sent  for  to  come 
before  the  lords  and  commons  of  this  parliament ;  who,  being  straitly  charged, 
can  declare  much,  for  that  he  lived  with  the  said  collector  as  clerk  full  five 
years.10 

And  thus  much  of  this  bill,  touching  the  pope's  matters  ;  whereby 
it  may  appear  not  to  be  for  nought  what  hath  been  of  us  reported  by 
the  Italians  and  other  strangers,  who  used  to  call  Englishmen  good 
asses :  for  they  bear  all  burdens  that  be  laid  upon  them. 


Certain  other  Notes  of  Parliament. 

Order  Item,  In  the  said  parliament  it  was  provided  also,  that  such  order  as  is  taken 

against  jn  London  against  the  horrible  vice  of  usury,  may  be  observed  throughout  the 

usury"  whole  realm.11 

Com-  The  commons  of  the  diocese  of  York  complain  of  the  outrageous  taking  of  the 

Plai.nt  archbishop  and  his  clerks,  for  admission  of  priests  to  their  benefices.12 

thearch-  To  these  records  of  the  parliament  above  prefixed,  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  this 

bishop  of  king  Edward,  we  will  adjoin  also  other  notes  collected  out  of  the  parliament  in 

M°sroffi-d  the  year  next  following,  which  was  held  the  fifty-first  year  of  this  king's  reign, 

cersfor  and  the  last  of  his  life,  on  Tuesday  the  Quindime  of  St.  Hilary  [January 

their  ex-  27f  a.d.1377]  :  although  in  the  printed  book  these  Statutes  are  said  to  be  made 
takingefor  at  the  parliament  holden,  as  above,  in  the  fiftieth  year  :  which  is  much  mistaken, 

i heir  ad*  and  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  one  and  fiftieth  year,  as  by  the  records  of  the 

missions.  sai(1  year  manifest]y  doth  appear. 

(1)  Tit.  106.  (2)  Tit.  107.  (3)  Tit.  108:  see  vol.  i.  p.  1L  (4)  Tit.  109. 

(5)  Tit.  110.  (6)  Tit.  111.  (7)  Tit.  112.  (8)  Tit.  113.        (9)  Tit.  114. 

(10)  Tit.  115.         (11)  Tit.  158.         (12)  Tit.  171. 
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In  that  parliament,  the  bishop  of  St.  David's,  being  lord  chancellor,  made  a  Edward 
long  oration,  taking  his  theme  out  of  St.  Paul,  "  Libenter  suffertis  insipientes,"  IIL 
&c. :  declaring  in  the  said  oration  many  things ;  as  first,  shewing  the  joyful  news   ^  ^ 
of  the  old  king's  recovery ;  then,  declaring  the  love  of  God  toward  the  king  and  1370 

realm  in  chastising  him  with  sickness;  afterwards,  showing  the  blessing  of  God  '- 

upon  the  king  in  seeing  his  children's  children;  then,  by  a  similitude  of  the  Qfhtehgffect 
head  and  members,  exhorting  the  people,  as  the  members  of  one  body,  to  conform  cnancel- 
themselves  unto  the  goodness  of  the  head ;  lastly,  he  turned  his  matter  to  the  lor's  ora 
lords  and  the  rest,  declaring  the  cause  of  that  assembly  :  that  forsomuch  as  the  tl0n 
French  king  had  allied  himself  with  the  Spaniards  and  Scots,  the  king's  enemies, 
who  had  prepared  great  powers,  conspiring  to  blot  out  the  English  tongue  and 
name,  the  king,  therefore,  wished  to  have  therein  their  faithful  counsel.1 

This  being  declared  by  the  bishop,  Sir  Robert  Ashton,  the  king's  chamber-  This  par- 
lain,  declaring  that  he  was  to  move  them  on  the  part  of  the  king  for  the  profit  *^^nfor 
of  the  realm  (the  which  words  perchance  lay  not  in  the  bishop's  mouth,  for  thepope's 
that  it  touched  the  pope),  protesting  first,  that  the  king  was  ready  to  do  all  usurpa- 
that  ought  to  be  done  for  the  pope;  but,  because  divers  usurpations  were  done  *g"inst 
by  the  pope  to  the  king's  crown  and  realm,  as  by  particular  bills  in  this  parlia-  the  king, 
ment  should  be  showed,  he  required  of  them  to  seek  redress.2 

In  this  present  parliament  petition  was  made  by  the  commons,  that  all  Against ■ 
provisors  of  benefices  from  Rome,  and  their  agents,  should  be  out  of  the  king's  ^^pe* 
protection ;  whereunto  the  king  answered,  that  the  pope  had  promised  redress,  sions 
which  if  he  did  not  give,  the  laws  in  that  case  provided  should  then  stand.3  Rome 

It  was  also  in  that  parliament  prayed,  that  every  person  of  what  sex  soever,  Again8t 
being  professed  of  any  religion,  continuing  the  habit  till  fifteen  years  of  age  and  the  pope's 
upward,  may,  upon  proof  of  the  same  in  any  of  the  king's  courts,  be  in  law  dispensa- 
utterly  forebarred  of  all  inheritance,  albeit  he  have  dispensation  from  the  pope-,  tK>n>" 
against  which  dispensation,  is  the  chief  grudge.    Whereunto  the  king  and  the 
lords  answered,  saying,  that  they  would  provide.4 

Item,  In  the  said  parliament  the  commons  prayed,  that  the  Statutes  of  Provi- 
sors at  any  time  made  he  executed,  and  that  remedy  might  be  had  against  such 
cardinals  as,  within  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  had  purchased 
reservations  with  the  clause  'Anteferri,'  to  the  value  of  twenty  or  thirty  thou-  By  this 
sand  gold  crowns  of  the  sun  yearly :  also  against  the  pope's  collector,  who  had  ^f>e'is 
been  wont  to  be  an  Englishman,  but  was  now  a  mere  Frenchman,  residing  at  meant 
London,  and  keeping  a  large  office  at  an  expense  to  the  clergy  of  three  hun-  thepre- 
dred  pounds  yearly,  and  who  conveyed  yearly  to  the  pope  twenty  thousand  above  the 
marks,  or  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  and  who,  this  year,  gathered  the  first  king, 
fruits  of  all  benefices  whatsoever :  alleging  the  means  to  meet  these  reser-  App€e*dix 
vations  and  novelties  to  be,  to  command  all  strangers  to  depart  the  realm  during 
the  wars ;  and  that  no  Englishman  become  their  farmer,  or  send  to  them  any 
money  without  a  special  license,  on  pain  to  be  out  of  the  king's  protection. 
Whereunto  was  answered  by  the  king,  that  the  statutes  and  ordinances  for  that 
purpose  made,  should  be  observed.5 

In  the  rolls  and  records  of  such  parliaments  as  were  in  this  king's  time  The 
held,  divers  other  things  are  to  be  noted  very  worthy  to  be  marked,  and  not  to  P°Pe^| 
be  suppressed  in  silence ;  wherein  the  reader  may  learn  and  understand,  that  <  pree- 
the  state  of  the  king's  jurisdiction  here  within  this  realm  was  not  straitened  in  empire,' 
those  days  (although  the  pope  then  seemed  to  be  in  his  chief  ruff),  as  afterwards  noWcWe 
in  other  kings'  days  was  seen  ;  as  may  appear  in  the  parliament  of  the  fifteenth  corruptly 
year  of  this  king  Edward  III.,  and  in  the  twenty-fourth  article  of  the  said  ^ni^P" 
parliament :  where  it  is  to  be  read,  that  the  king's  officers  and  temporal  justices  debarred 
did  then  both  punish  usurers,  and  impeach  the  officers  of  the  church  for  extor-  by  the 
tion  in  the  money  taken  for  redemption  of  corporal  penance,  probate  of  wills,  p"^."^ 
solemnizing  of  marriage,  &c,  all  the  pretensed  liberties  of  the  popish  church  to  ment  0f 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.6  the  clergy 

Furthermore,  in  the  parliament  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  it  appeareth,  that  temporal 
the  liberties  of  the  clergy,  and  their  exemptions  in  claiming  the  deliverance  of  men's 
men  by  their  book  under  the  name  of  clerks,  stood  then  in  little  force,  as  hands, 
appeared  by  one  Hawktine  Honby,  knight ;  who,  for  imprisoning  one  of  the  g^ect  to 
king's  subjects  till  he  made  fine  of  twenty  pounds,  was  on  that  account  executed,  temporal 

law. 

(1)  Ex  Archivis  Reg.  Edw.  III.  reg.  51,  tit.  4—12.  (2)  Tit.  13.  (3)  Tit.  36. 

(4)  Tit.  62  (5)  Tit.  78,  79.         (6)  Ex  Actis  Parliament  in  an.  15.  Reg.  Edw.  IIL  tit.  24.  Appendix. 
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r*m mi  notwithstanding  die  liberty  of  Ike  deny,  who  bv  his  hook  would  hare  saved 

Ul     himself;  hot  eoold  not. 

A.D.    .  The  Kke  also  appeareth  by  judgment  gives  against  a  priest  at  Nottingham. 


;  i_-      lis  arrairnme:::  s."  :>:np  ^erf  ::       Wiliam  of  KDdisby^  keeper 

i^fr.\l:~        7r-~  3 

:  ~~  .  Besides  these  truths  and  notes  of  the  king's  parliaments,  wherein 
ma j  appear  the  toward  proceedings  of  this  king  and  of  all  his  com- 
mons against  the  pretensed  church  of  Rome ;  this  is,  moreover,  to 
be  added  to  the  commendation  of  the  king,  how  in  the  book  of  the 
A cis  R:"i  ::  :ie  kiz^  srr-=are :lr  siil  Ei^irl  III. 
sent  abo  John  Wickliff  reader  then  of  the  divinity  lecture  in  Oxford, 
with  certain  other  lords  and  ambassadors,  over  into  the  parts  of 
Flanders,  to  treat  with  the  pope's  legates  concerning  affairs  betwixt 
the  king  and  the  pope,  with  full  commission :  the  tenor  whereof  here 
f:-H-:-~e:i  eiTiessti  :]  — 

The  King's  Letter  authorising  John  Wickliff  and  others  to  treat 
with  the  Pope's  Legates. 


.-:f.:vfi  sji£  rrz>ry  Mr. 
i  Gntnr,  dean  of  Segovia, 
de  Barton,  knight.  John 

id  the  seas  :  giving  to  the 
::  sis  :r  £v;  cf  :ir~.  cf 
:rr  iri  pr-er. 

in  s^iVs.  whereupon,  of 
-ifrisrrV-TTed. 


-will  the  king  then  bare 
lie  had  to  the  sinful  see 

Of  the  which  John  Wickliff,  because  we  are  now  approached  to  his 
time,  remaineth  consequently  for  our  story  to  entreat  of,  so  as  we  have 
heretofore  done  of  other  like  valiant  soldiers  of  Christ's  church 

Clje  Mxacf  of  3efm  »rtiif . 

*  Although 4  it  be  manifest  and  evident  enough,  that  there  were 
divers  and  sundry  before  Wickliff" s  time,  who  have  wrestled  and 
laboured  in  the  same  cause  and  quarrel  that  our  countryman  Wicliff 
hath  done,  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  from  time  to  time  raised  and 

11)  EiMmmltBi*.  III.   (?)  MLtiL-taL  -J 

(4)  Ptaa  the  Efidn  mC  *       p.  S3,  exreyt  a  tern  wrote  hmm  the  E£a5as  af  157».  fL  523. — E* 
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stirred  up  in  the  church  of  God,  something  to  work  against  the  bishop  Edward 
of  Rome,  to  weaken  the  pernicious  superstition  of  the  friars,  and  to 


vanquish  and  overthrow  the  great  errors  which  daily  did  grow  and  A.  D. 
prevail  in  the  world ;  amongst  the  which  number  in  the  monuments  13^lj 
of  histories  are  remembered  Berengarius,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Henry  III.,  a.d.  1051 ;  and  John  Scotus,  who  took  away  the  verity 
of  the  body  and  blood  from  the  sacrament ;  Bruno  bishop  of  Angers ; 
Okleus  the  second;  the  Waldenses  ;  Marsilius  of  Padua;  John  de  Appendix 
Janduno  ;  Ocham  ;  with  divers  other  of  that  sect  or  school  i1  yet 
notwithstanding,  forsomuch  as  they  are  not  many  in  number,  neither 
yet  very  famous  or  notable,  following  the  course  of  years,  we  will 
begin  the  narration  of  this  our  history  2  with  the  story  and  tractation  of 
John  Wickliff ;  at  whose  time  this  furious  fire  of  persecution  seemed 
to  take  his  first  original  and  beginning.  After  all  these,  then,  whom  we 
have  heretofore  rehearsed,  through  God's  providence  stepped  forth 
into  the  arena3  the  valiant  champion  of  the  truth,  John  Wickliff,* 
our  countryman,  and  other  more  of  his  time  and  same  country;  whom 
the  Lord  with  the  like  zeal  and  power  of  spirit  raised  up  here  in 
England,  to  detect  more  fully  and  amply  the  poison  of  the  pope's 
doctrine  and  false  religion  set  up  by  the  friars.    In  whose  opinions 
and  assertions  albeit  some  blemishes  perhaps  may  be  noted,  yet  such 
blemishes  they  be,  which  rather  declare  him  to  be  a  man  that  might 
err,  than  who  directly  did  fight  against  Christ  our  Saviour,  as  the 
pope's  proceedings  and  the  friars''  did.    And  what  doctor  or  learned  The  Ne- 
man hath  been  from  the  prime  age  of  the  church  so  perfect,  so  abso-  SwSc- 
lutely  sure,  in  whom  no  opinion  hath  sometime  swerved  awry?  and  liffmade 
yet  be  the  said  articles  of  his  neither  in  number  so  many,  nor  yet  so  than  they 
gross  in  themselves  and  so  cardinal,  as  those  Cardinal  enemies  ofbe* 
Christ,  perchance,  do  give  them  out  to  be ;  if  his  books  which  they 
abolished  were  remaining  to  be  conferred  with  those  blemishes  which 
they  have  wrested  to  the  worst,  as  evil  will  never  said  the  best. 

This  is  certain  and  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  he,  being  the  public 
reader  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  was,  for  the  rude  time 
wherein  he  lived,  famously  reputed  for  a  great  clerk,  a  deep  school- 
man, and  no  less  expert  in  all  kinds  of  philosophy  ;  the  which 
doth  not  only  appear  by  his  own  most  famous  and  learned  writings 
and  monuments,  but  also  by  the  confession  of  Walden,  his  most  The  tes- 
cruel  and  bitter  enemy,  who  in  a  certain  epistle  written  unto  pope  ^J^1'1 
Martin  V.  saith,  "  That  he  was  wonderfully  astonished  at  his  most  anene-' 
strong  arguments,  with  the  places  of  authority  which  he  had  gathered,  ™mmen- 
with  the  vehemency  and  force  of  his  reasons,"  &c.    And  thus  much  wSf? 
out  of  Walden.    It  appeareth  by  such  as  have  observed  the  order 
and  course  of  times,  that  this  Wickliff  flourished  about  a.d.  1371,  The  time 
Edward  III.  reigning  in  England ;  for  thus  we  do  find  in  the  ^.kliff 
Chronicles  of  Caxton  •   "In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1371,"  saith  he,  "shed. 
"  Edward  III.,  king  of  England,  in  his  parliament  was  against  the  A  D137i- 
pope's  clergy  :  he  willingly  hearkened  and  gave  ear  to  the  voices  and 
tales  of  heretics,  with  certain  of  his  council  conceiving  and  following 
sinister  opinions  against  the  clergy ;  wherefore,  afterwards,  he  tasted 

(1)  "  Divers  others:"  Rohert  Grosthead,  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  Fitz-ralph,  archbishop  of  Armagh ; 
Nicholas  Orem  ;  the  author  of  the  Ploughman's  Complaint,  and  others.  See  also  p.  712  ;  and  the 
beginning  of  Book  V.  p.  727,  and  Foxe's  Prefaces,  pp.  xxi.  xxii.— Ed.  ^ 

(2)  The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  Latin  Edition  opens  with  the  hisioiy  of  Widiff,  and  the  first 
English  Edition  had  said  very  little  of  any  previous  confessors  to  the  truth.— Ed. 

(3)  "  In  A'-enam  prosiliit,"  in  the  Latin  edition  only,  p.  1. — En. 
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Edward  and  suffered  much  adversity  and  trouble.   And  not  long  after,  in  the 

 !  year  of  our  Lord,"*  saith  lie,  "  1372,  he  wrote  unto  tht  bishop  of 

A.  D.   Rome,  that  he  should  not  by  any  means  intermeddle  any  more  within 
*3'2-  his  kingdom,  as  touching  the  reservation  or  distribution  of  benefices ; 
and  that  all  such  bishops  as  were  under  his  dominion  should  enjoy 
their  former  and  ancient  liberty,  and  be  confirmed  of  their  metro- 
politans, as  hath  been  accustomed  in  times  past,**  kc.    Thus  much 
writeth  Caxton.    But.  as  touching  the  just  number  of  the  year  and 
time,  we  will  not  be  very  curious  or  careful  about  it  at  present :  this 
Ade-     is  out  of  all  doubt,  that  at  what  time  all  the  world  was  in  most 
of  wS-  desperate  and  vile  estate,  and  that  the  lamentable  ignorance  and 
iHfstime.  darkness  0f  God's  truth  had  overshadowed  the  whole  earth,  this  man 
stepped  forth  like  a  valiant  champion,  unto  whom  that  may  justly  be 
applied  which  is  spoken  in  the  book  called  Ecclesiasticus,  of  one 
Simon,  the  son  of  Onias :  "  Even  as  the  morning  star  being  in  the 
midst  of  a  cloud,  and  as  the  moon  being  full  in  her  course,  and  as 
the  bright  beams  of  the  sun ;  so  doth  he  shine  and  glister  in  the 
temple  and  church  of  God  **  [chap.  L  v.  6.] 

Thus  doth  Almighty  God  continually  succour  and  help,  when  all 
things  are  in  despair  :  being  always,  according  to  the  prophecv  of 
the  Psalm  [Ps.  Ix.  v.  9.].  "  a  helper  in  time  of  need  ; which  tiling 
never  more  plainly  appeared,  than  in  these  latter  days  and  extreme 
age  of  the  church,  when  the  whole  state  and  condition,  not  only  of 
worldly  things,  but  also  of  religion,  was  so  depraved  and  corrupted  : 
that,  like  the  disease  named  lethargy  amongst  the  physicians,  even  so 
the  state  of  religion  amongst  the  divines,  was  past  all  man's  help  and 
remedy.  The  name  only  of  Christ  remained  amongst  Christians,  but 
his  true  and  lively  doctrine  was  as  far  unknown  to  the  most  part,  as 
his  name  was  common  to  all  men.  As  touching  faith,  consolation, 
the  end  and  use  of  the  law,  the  office  of  Christ,  our  impotency  and 
weakness,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  greatness  and  strength  of  sin,  true 
works,  grace  and  free  justification  by  faith,  the  liberty  of  a  christian 
man,  wherein  consisteth  and  resteth  the  whole  sum  and  matter  of  our 
profession,  there  was  almost  no  mention,  nor  any  word  spoken.  Scrip- 
ture, learning,  and  divinity,  were  knowu  but  to  a  few,  and  that  in  the 
schools  only ;  and  there  also  they  turned  and  converted  almost  all  into 
•sophistry.  Instead  of  Peter  and  Paul,  men  occupied  their  time  in 
studying  Aquinas  and  Scotus,  and  the  Master  of  Sentences.  The 
world,  leaving  and  forsaking  the  lively  power  of  God's  spiritual  word 
and  doctrine,  was  altogether  led  and  blinded  with  outward  ceremonies 
and  human  traditions,  wherein  the  whole  scope,  in  a  manner,  of  all 
christian  perfection,  did  consist  and  depend.  In  these  was  all  the 
hope  of  obtaining  salvation  fully  fixed ;  hereunto  all  things  were 
attributed  ;  insomuch  that  scarcely  any  other  thing  was  seen  in  the 
temples  or  churches,  taught  or  spoken  of  in  sermons,  or  finally 
intended  or  gone  about  in  their  whole  life,  but  only  heaping  up  of 
certain  shadow v  ceremonies  upon  ceremonies;  neither  was  there  any 
end  of  this  their  heaping. 

The  people  were  taught  to  worship  no  other  thing  but  that  which 
thev  did  see  ;  and  did  see  almost  nothing  which  they  did  not 
worship. 

The  church,  being  degenerated  from  the  true  apostolic  institution 
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above  all  measure,  reserving  only  the  name  of  the  apostolic  church,  Edward 

but  far  from  the  truth  thereof  in  very  deed,  did  fall  into  all  kind  of  _ 

extreme  tyranny  ;  whereas  the  poverty  and  simplicity  of  Christ  was  A-&- 
changed  into  cruelty  and  abomination  of  life.    Instead  of  the  apo-  13'2- 
stolic  gifts  and  continual  labours  and  travails,  slothfulness  and 
ambition  was  crept  in  amongst  the  priests.    Beside  all  this,  there 
arose  and  sprang  up  a  thousand  sorts  and  fashions  of  strange 
religions  ;  being  only  the  root  and  well-head  of  all  superstition.  How 
great  abuses  and  depravations  were  crept  into  the  sacraments,  at  the 
time  they  were  compelled  to  worship  similitudes  and  signs  of  things 
for  the  very  things  themselves  ;   and  to  adore  such  things  as  were  aii  good 
instituted  and  ordained  only  for  memorials  !     Finally,  what  thing  ^mld 
was  there  in  the  whole  state  of  christian  religion  so  sincere,  so  sound,  and  sPot- 

ted  with 

and  so  pure,  which  was  not  defiled  and  spotted  with  some  kind  of  supersti- 
superstition  ?  Besides  this,  with  how  many  bonds  and  snares  oftIon' 
daily  new-fangled  ceremonies  were  the  silly  consciences  of  men, 
redeemed  by  Christ  to  liberty,  ensnared  and  snarled ;  insomuch  that 
there  could  be  no  great  difference  perceived  between  Christianity 
and  Jewishness,  save  only  the  name  of  Christ :  so  that  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  Jews  might  seem  somewhat  more  tolerable  than 
ours  !  There  was  nothing  sought  for  out  of  the  true  fountains,  but 
out  of  the  dirty  puddles  of  the  Philistines  ;  the  christian  people  were 
wholly  carried  away  as  it  were  by  the  nose,  with  mere  decrees  and 
constitutions  of  men,  even  whither  it  pleased  the  bishops  to  lead 
them,  and  not  as  Christ's  will  did  direct  them.  All  the  whole  world 
was  filled  and  overwhelmed  with  error  and  darkness  ;  and  no  irreat 
marvel :  for  why?  the  simple  and  unlearned  people,  being  far  from  all 
knowledge  of  the  holy  Scripture,  thought  it  quite  enough  for  them 
to  know  only  those  things  which  were  delivered  them  by  their  pastors 
and  shepherds,  and  they,  on  the  other  part,  taught  in  a  manner 
nothing  else  but  such  things  as  came  forth  of  the  court  of  Rome  ; 
whereof  the  most  part  tended  to  the  profit  of  their  order,  more  than 
to  the  glory  of  Christ. 

The  christian  faith  was  esteemed  or  accounted  none  other  thing 
then,  but  that  every  man  should  know  that  Christ  once  suffered ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  all  men  should  know  and  understand  that  thing  which 
the  devils  themselves  also  knew.     Hypocrisy  was  accounted  for 
wonderful  holiness.    All  men  were  so  addicted  unto  outward  shows, 
that  even  they  themselves,  who  professed  the  most  absolute  and 
singular  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  scarcely  did  understand  or  know 
any  other  thing.    And  this  did  evidently  appear,  not  only  in  the 
common  sort  of  doctors  and  teachers,  but  also  in  the  very  heads  and  The  cap- 
captains  of  the  church,  whose  whole  religion  and  holiness  consisted,  Eh?s  °f 
in  a  manner,  in  the  observing  of  days,  meats,  and  garments,  and  such  J^ed 
like  rhetorical  circumstances,  as  of  place,  time,  person,  kc.    Hereof  ^ew.el* 33 
sprang  so  many  sorts  and  fashions  of  vestures  and  garments  ;  so  manv  dor  sort. 
differences  of  colours  and  meats,  with  so  many  pilgrimages  to  several 
places,  as  though  St.  James  at  Compostella1  could  do  that,  which 

(1)  "  St.  James  at  Compostella."  This  refers  to  a  famous  but  most  wearisome  pilgrimage, 
much  esteemed  in  former  times,  to  the  tomb  of  St.  James  at  Compostella,  in  the  province  of 
Gallicia  in  Spain.  The  distance  from  Rome  was  about  twelve  hundred  English  miles,  and  yet 
from  thence,  as  also  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Europe,  have  millions  of  Christians,  to  their 
own  cost  and  misery,  trav2ised  rocks  and  mountains  to  visit  that  tomb. — See  Dr.  Michael  Geddes' 
Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  ii. — Ed. 
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xdworti  Christ  could  not  do  at  Canterbury ;  or  else  that  God  were  not  of 

 —  like  power  and  strength  in  every  place,  or  could  not  be  found  but 

13T>    ^  being  sought  for  by  running  gadding  hither  and  thither.  Thus 


the  holiness  of  the  whole  year  was  transported  and  put  off  unto  the 
Palestine  Lent  season.     No  country  or  land  was  counted  holy,  but  only 


deemed 
holv  for 
Christ's 
vralkin. 


most  excellent  virtue,  was  drowned  in  a  certain  river  there,  a.d.  1190  ; 
and  also  Philip,  the  king  of  France,  scarcely  returned  home  again  in 


Palestine,  where  Christ  had  walked  himself  with  his  corporal  feet. 
Such  was  the  blindness  of  that  time,  that  men  did  strive  and  fight 
there.  °   for  the  cross  at  Jerusalem,  as  it  had  been  for  the  chief  and  only  force 
and  strength  of  our  faith.     It  is  a  wonder  to  read  the  monuments 
of  the  former  times,  to  see  and  understand  what  great  troubles  and 
calamities  this  cross  hath  caused  almost  in  every  christian  common- 
wealth ;  for  the  Romish  champions  never  ceased,  by  writing,  admo- 
nishing, and  counselling,  yea,  and  by  quarrelling,  to  move  and  stir 
up  princes,  minds  to  war  and  battle,  even  as  though  the  faith  and 
belief  of  the  gospel  were  of  small  force,  or  little  effect  without  that 
wooden  cross.    This  was  the  cause  of  the  expedition  of  the  most 
Richard  noble  prince  king  Richard  unto  Jerusalem  ;  who  being  taken  in  the 
England,  same  journey,  and  delivered  unto  the  emperor,  could  scarcely  be 
Appendix,  ransomed  home  again  for   thirty  thousand  marks.     In  the  same 
Frederic,  enterprise  or  journey,  Frederic,  the  emperor  of  Rome,  a  man  of 

peror  of 
Rome. 

king  of  safety,  and  not  without  great  losses  *.  so  much  did  they  esteem  the 
France.    recovery  0f  the  holy  city  and  cross.1 

Upon  this  alone  all  men's  eyes,  minds,  and  devotions  were  so  set 
and  bent,  as  though  either  there  were  no  other  cross  but  that,  or  that 
the  cross  of  Christ  were  in  no  other  place  but  only  at  Jerusalem. 
Such  was  the  blindness  and  superstition  of  those  days,  which  under- 
stood or  knew  nothing  but  such  things  as  were  outwardly  seen;  wrhereas 
the  profession  of  our  religion  standeth  in  much  other  higher  matters  and 
greater  mysteries.  What  was  the  cause  wThy  Urban  did  so  vex  and  tor- 
ment himself?    Because  Jerusalem  with  the  holy  cross  was  lost  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Christians  ;  for  so  we  do  find  it  in  the  Chronicles, 
at  what  time  as  Jerusalem  with  king  Guido  and  the  cross  of  our 
Lord  was  taken,  and  under  the  power  of  the  sultan,  Urban  took  the 
matter  so  grievously,  that  for  very  sorrow  he  died.    In  his  place  suc- 
ceeded Albert,  who  was  called  Gregory  VIII.,  by  whose  motion  it 
was  decreed  by  the  cardinals,  that  (setting  apart  all  riches  and  voluptu- 
ousness) "they  should  preach  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  by  their  poverty 
and  humility  first  of  all  should  take  the  cross  upon  them,  and  go  be- 
The       fore  others  into  the  land  of  Jerusalem."    These  are  the  words  of  the 
iedge  of  history2;  whereby  it  is  evident  unto  the  vigilant  reader,  unto  what 
J£osgsiyPel  grossness  the  true  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
expound-  was  degenerated  and  grown  in  those  days ;  how  great  blindness  and 
Romar-6  darkness  were  in  those  days,  even  in  the  first  primacy  and  supremacy 
ists-       of  the  bishop  of  Rome  :  as  though  the  outward  succession  of  Peter 
and  the  apostles  had  been  of  greater  force  and  effect  to  that  matter. 
What  doth  it  force  in  what  place  Peter  did  rule  or  not  rule  ?  It 
is  much  more  to  be  regarded  that  every  man  should  labour  and  study 
with  all  his  endeavour  to  follow  the  life  and  confession  of  Peter ;  and 
that  man  seemeth  unto  me  to  be  the  true  successor  of  Peter  against 
whom  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail.    For  if  Peter  in  the  Gospel 

(1)  See  Appendix.  (2)  Ibid. 
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do  bear  the  type  and  figure  of  the  christian  church  (as  all  men,  in  a  Edward 

manner,  do  affirm),  what  more  foolish  or  vain  thing  can  there  be,  than  — .  

through  private  usurpation,  to  restrain  and  to  bind  that  unto  one  A- Io- 
nian, which,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Lord,  is  of  itself  free  and  open  1372, 
to  so  many  ? 

*  But 1  let  it  be  so  that  Peter  did  establish  his  chair  an  i  seat  at 
Rome,  and  admit  that  he  did  the  like  at  Antioch :  what  doth  this 
place  of  Peter  make,  or  help,  to  the  remission  of  sins,  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scriptures,  or  to  have  the  authority  or  keys  of  binding 
and  loosing  ?  The  which  things,  if  they  be  the  works  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  christian  faith,  and  not  of  the  place,  surely  very  foolishly 
do  we  then  refer  them  unto  the  see  of  Rome ;  including,  and  hedg- 
ing them  in,  as  it  were,  within  certain  borders  and  limits,  as  though 
there  were  no  faith,  or  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  no  operation  or 
power,  in  any  other  place  but  only  at  Rome.  What  doth  it  make 
matter,  where  Peter  served  the  Lord  ?  We  ought  rather  to  seek  and 
know  wherein  Peter  was  acceptable  unto  his  Lord,  or  wherefore  ? 
that  we  likewise,  with  all  our  whole  power  and  endeavour,  may  go 
about  by  the  same  mean  and  way,  to  do  the  like. 

Wherefore  if  we  do  think  or  judge  that  Christ  had  given  unto 
Peter  any  singular  or  particular  privilege,  which  was  not  also  granted 
unto  the  residue  of  the  apostles,  more  for  any  private  affection  or  love 
of  the  man  (such  as  many  times  reigneth  amongst  us  now-a-days), 
we  are  far  deceived.    But  if  that  he,  for  the  most  high,  divine,  and 
ready  confession,  which  not  he  alone,  but  for,  and  in  the  name  of 
them  all,  did  pronounce  and  express,  obtained  any  singular  privilege; 
then  he  who  doth  succeed  in  the  place  and  chair  of  Peter,  doth  not, 
by  and  by,  show  forth  Peter's  faith ;  but  whosoever  doth  nearest 
follow  Peter  in  faith  (in  what  chair  or  see  soever  he  do  sit)  is  wor- 
thily to  be  counted  the  successor  of  Peter,  and  is  his  successor  in- 
deed; in  such  sort  and  wise  that  he  getteth  thereby  no  kind  of 
worldly  honour.2  For  the  apostleship  is  an  office,  and  no  degree  of 
honour ;  a  ministry  or  service,  and  no  mastership  or  rule ;  for  as 
amongst  the  apostles  themselves  there  was  no  pre-eminence  of  place 
or  dignity,  but  that  they  altogether,  with  one  mind,  spirit,  and  accord, 
went  about  and  did  the  work  of  their  Master,  and  not  their  own 
business,  so  he  who  was  the  least  amongst  them  was  most  set  by  before 
Christ,  witness  to  himself.3    Whereby  their  succession  deserved 
praise  before  God,  but  neither  dignity  nor  promotion  in  the  world* 
For,  as  Polycarp  answered  very  well  in  Eusebius,  unto  the  under- 
consul,  "  How  doth  the  profession  of  them  (said  he  )  who  have 
forsaken  all  things  for  Christ's  sake,  accord  or  agree  with  these  worldly 
riches  and  earthly  promotions  ?" 

But  the  bishops  in  these  days4  (I  know  not  by  what  means  of 
ambition,  or  desire  of  promotion)  have  altered  and  changed  the  eccle- 
siastical ministration  into  a  worldly  policy,  that  even  as  prince  suc- 
ceedeth  prince,  so  one  bishop  doth  succeed  another  in  the  see,  as  by 
right  and  title  of  inheritance,  flowing  and  abounding  moreover  in  all 

(1)  These  three  paragraphs,  with  the  few  words  at  the  close  of  the  succeeding  one,  are  reprinted, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Latin,  from  the  edition  of  1563,  p.  87.  See  also  the  Latin  edition  of  1559, 
pp.  3,  4. — Ed.  (2)  See  Appendix. 

(3)  i.  e.  "  as  he  himself  testifleth  :"  see  Luke  ix.  48.  "  Sic  ut  qui  minor  inter  ipsos  foret,  pluris 
liaberetur  apud  Christum  testem."    Lat.  Edition  1559,  p.  4. — Ed. 

(4)  "Their  da5rs,"  Edition  1563.    "  Horum  temporum,"  Edition  1559. — Ed. 
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Edward  kind  of  wealth  and  riches  here  in  earth ;  being  also  guarded,  after  the 

 ! —  fashion  and  manner  of  the  world,  with  routs  and  bands  of  men,  chal- 

A.  D.  lenging  unto  himself  rule  and  lordship,  in  such  manner  that  the  whole 
13'6,  governance  and  rule  of  all  things  fully  did  rest  and  remain  in  his 
power  and  hands.    All  other  pastors  and  shepherds  of  other  churches 
had  no  power  or  authority,  more  than  was  permitted  and  granted  unto 
them  by  him.    He  alone  did  not  only  rule  and  govern  over  all 
churches,  but  also  reigned  over  all  kingdoms ;  he  alone  was  feared  of 
all  men  ;  the  other  ministers  of  Christ  were  little  or  nothing  regarded  ; 
all  things  were  in  his  power,  and  at  his  hands  only,  all  things  were 
sought  for.    There  was  no  power  to  excommunicate,  no  authority  to 
release,  neither  any  knowledge  of  understanding  or  interpreting  the 
Scriptures,  in  any  other  place,  but  only  in  the  cloister  at  Rome.* 
The  ris-       Thus,  in  these  so  great  and  troublous  times  and  horrible  darkness 
wfcku?  °f  ignorance,  what  time  there  seemed  in  a  manner  to  be  no  one  so 
in  trou-    little  a  spark  of  pure  doctrine  left  or  remaining,  this  aforesaid  Wick- 
times,     liff,  by  God's  providence,  sprang  and  rose  up,  through  whom  the  Lord 
would  first  waken  and  raise  up  again  the  world,  which  was  overmuch 
drowned  and  whelmed  in  the  deep  streams  of  human  traditions. 
Thus  you  have  here  the  time  of  WicklifTs  original:  *now  we  will 
also  in  few  words  show  somewhat  of  his  troubles  and  conflicts.* 
wickiiff,      This  Wickliff,  after  he  had  now  a  long  time  professed  divinity  in 
If  oxford.  tne  university  of  Oxford,  and  perceiving  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ's 
gospel  to  be  adulterated  and  defiled  with  so  many  filthy  inventions  of 
bishops,  sects  of  monks,  and  dark  errors :  and  that  he,  after  long 
debating  and  deliberating  with  himself  (with  many  secret  sighs,  and 
bewailing  in  his  mind  the  general  ignorance  of  the  whole  world),  could 
no  longer  suffer  or  abide  the  same,  at  the  last  determined  with  him- 
self to  help  and  to  remedy  such  things  as  he  saw  to  be  wide,  and  out 
of  the  way.    But,  forsomuch  as  he  saw  that  this  dangerous  meddling 
could  not  be  attempted  or  stirred  without  great  trouble,  neither  that 
these  things,  which  had  been  so  long  time  with  use  and  custom  rooted 
and  grafted  in  men's  minds,  could  be  suddenly  plucked  up  or  taken 
away,  he  thought  with  himself  that  this  matter  should  be  done  by  little 
and  little,  *even  as  he  that  plucked  out  the  hairs  out  of  the  horse  tail, 
as  the  proverb  saith.*    Wherefore  he,  taking  his  original  at  small  occa- 
sions, thereby  opened  himself  a  way  or  mean  to  greater  matters.  And 
first  he  assailed  his  adversaries  in  logical  and  metaphysical  questions, 
disputing  with  them  of  the  first  form  and  fashion  of  things,  of  the  in- 
crease of  time,  and  of  the  intelligible  substance  of  a  creature,  with 
other  such  like  sophisms  of  no  great  effect ;  but  yet,  notwithstanding, 
it  did  not  a  little  help  and  furnish  him,  who  minded  to  dispute  of 
greater  matters.    So  in  these  matters  first  began  Keningham,  a  Car- 
melite, to  dispute  and  argue  against  John  Wickliff. 

By  these  originals,  the  way  was  made  unto  greater  points,  so  that 
at  length  he  came  to  touch  the  matters  of  the  sacraments,  and  other 
abuses  of  the  church ;  touching  which  things  this  holy  man  took 
great  pains,  protesting,  as  they  said,  openly  in  the  schools,  that  it  was 
his  chief  and  principal  purpose  and  intent,  to  revoke  and  call  back 
the  church  from  her  idolatry,  to  some  better  amendment ;  especially 
in  the  matter  of  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  But 
this  boil  or  sore  could  not  be  touched  without  the  great  grief  and 
pain  of  the  whole  world  :  for,  first  of  all,  the  whole  glut  of  monks  and 


See 

Appendix. 
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begging  friars  was  set  in  a  rage  and  madness,  who,  even  as  hornets  with  Edward 

their  sharp  stings,  did  assail  this  good  man  on  every  side  ;  fighting,  as  1. 

is  said,  for  their  altars,  paunches,  and  bellies.  After  them  the  priests  A.  D. 
and  bishops,  and  then  after  them  the  archbishop,  being  then  Simon 


Wickliff 


Sudbury,  took  the  matter  in  hand ;  who,  for  the  same  cause,  deprived  ^ 
him  of  his  benefice,  which  then  he  had  in  Oxford.1  *At2  the  last,  of  his  bo 
when  their  power  seemed  also  not  sufficient  to  withstand  the  truth  oxford? 
which  was  then  breaking  out,  they  ran  wholly  unto  the  lightnings 
and  thunderbolts  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  it  had  been  unto  the  last 
refuge  of  most  force  and  strength.    For  this  is  their  extreme  succour 
and  anchor-hold,  in  all  such  storms  and  troubles,  when  the  outcries 
of  monks  and  friars,  and  their  pharisaical  wickedness,  cannot  any 
more  prevail.*    Notwithstanding,  he  being  somewhat  friended  and 
supported  by  the  king,  as  appeareth,  continued  and  bore  out  the  Duke  of 
malice  of  the  friars  and  of  the  archbishop  all  this  while  of  his  first  ter?and 
beginning,  till  about  a.d.  1377;  after  which  time,  now  to  prosecute  J°rcy^- 
likewise  of  his  troubles  and  conflict,  first  1  must  fetch  about  a  little  great 
compass,  as  is  requisite,  to  introduce  some  mention  of  John   of  ers  of  1  " 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  king's  son,  and  lord  Henry  Percy,  Wlckhff- 
who  were  his  special  maintainers. 

As  years  and  time  grew  on,  king  Edward  III.,  who  had  noAv  AppsfndiX. 
reigned  about  fifty-one  years,  after  the  decease  of  prince  Edward  his 
son,  who  departed  the  year  before,  was  stricken  with  great  age,  and  with 
such  feebleness  withal,  that  he  was  unwieldy,  through  lack  of  strength, 
to  govern  the  afraixs  of  the  realm.  Wherefore,  a  parliament  being  called 
the  year  before  his  death,  it  was  there  put  up,  by  the  knights  and  other 
the  burgesses  of  the  parliament,  because  of  the  misgovernment  of  the 
realm  (by  certain  greedy  persons  about  the  king,  raking  all  to  them- 
selves, without  seeing  any  justice  done),  that  twelve  sage  and  discreet 
lords  and  peers,  such  as  were  free  from  note  of  all  avarice,  should  be 
placed  as  tutors  about  the  king,  to  have  the  doing  and  disposing  under 
him  (six  at  one  time,  and  in  their  absence,  -six  at  another)  of  matters 
pertaining  to  the  public  regiment.    Here,  by  the  way,  I  omit  to  speak 
of  Alice  Perris,  the  wicked  harlot,  who,  as  the  story  reporteth,  had  be-  Alice  Per- 
witched  the  king's  heart,  and  governed  all,  and  sat  upon  causes  herself,  king? 
through  the  devilish  help  of  a  friar  Dominic  ;  who,  by  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  was  caused  to  be  taken,  and  was  convicted,  and  would  The  king 
have  suffered  for  the  same,  had  not  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  ed  by? 
the  friars,  more  regarding  the  liberty  of  their  church  than  the  punish-  £°™a?h 
ment  of  vice,  reclaimed  him  for  their  own  prisoner.    This  Alice  the  help  of 
Perris,  notwithstanding  she  was  banished  by  this  parliament  from  the  afmr' 
king,  yet  afterwards  she  came  again,  and  left  him  not,  till  at  his 
death  she  took  all  his  rings  upon  his  fingers  and  other  jewels  from 
him,  and  so  fled  away  like  a  harlot.    But  this  of  her  by  the  way. 

These  twelve  governors,  by  parliament  aforesaid  being  appointed  Twelve 
to  have  the  tuition  of  the  king,  and  to  attend  the  public  affairs  of  feigned  * 
the  realm,  remained  for  a  certain  space  about  him  ;  till  afterwards  it  gjjj* the 
so  fell  out,  that  they  being  again  removed,  all  the  regiment  of  the 
realm  next  under  the  king,  was  committed  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
the  king's  son ;  for  as  yet  Richard,  the  son  of  prince  Edward,  lately 
departed,  was  very  young  and  under  age. 

(1)  See  Appendix.  (2)  See  Edition  1563,  p.  88.    Lat.  Ed.  1559,  p.  5  — Eo. 
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Edwmd      This  duke  of  Lancaster  had  in  his  heart  of  long  time  conceived  a 

 ' —  certain  displeasure  against  the  popish  clergy ;  whether  for  corrupt 

A.D.  and  impure  doctrine,  joined  with  like  abominable  excess  of  life,  or 
1377,  for  what  other  cause,  it  is  not  precisely  expressed  ;  only  by  story  the 
cause  thereof  may  be  guessed  to  arise  by  William  Wickham,  bishop 
of  Winchester.1    The  matter  is  this  : 
ticerofthe     ^e  bishop  of  Winchester,  as  the  saying  went  then,  was  reported 
prelate    to  affirm,  that  the  aforesaid  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  was 
thfduke  not  tne  son  °f  king  Edward,  nor  of  the  queen  ;  who,  being  in  travail 
ofLan-    at  Gaunt,  had  no  son,  as  he  said,  but  a  daughter,  which,  the  same 

caster.         •  .  o         7  3 

time,  by  lying  upon  of  the  mother  in  the  bed,  was  there  smothered. 
Whereupon  the  queen,  fearing  the  king's  displeasure,  caused  a  certain 
man-child  of  a  woman  of  Flanders,  born  the  very  same  time,  to  be 
conveyed,  and  brought  unto  her  instead  of  her  daughter  afore- 
said ;  and  so  she  brought  up  the  child  whom  she  bare  not,  who  now 
is  called  duke  of  Lancaster.  And  this,  said  the  bishop,  did  the 
queen  tell  him,  lying  in  extremity  on  her  death-bed,  under  seal  of 
confession ;  charging  him  if  the  said  duke  should  ever  aspire  to  get 
the  crown,  or  if  the  kingdom  by  any  means  should  fall  unto  him,  he 
then  should  manifest  the  same,  and  declare  it  to  the  world,  that  the 
said  duke  of  Lancaster  was  no  part  of  the  king's  blood,  but  a  false 
heir  of  the  king.  This  slanderous  report  of  the  wicked  bishop,  as  it 
savoureth  of  a  contumelious  lie,  so  seemeth  it  to  proceed  of  a  subtle 
zeal  towards  the  pope's  religion,  meaning  falsehood  :  for  the  aforesaid 
duke,  by  favouring  of  WicklifF,  declared  himself  to  be  a  professed 
enemy  against  the  pope's  profession ;  which  thing  was  then  not 
unknown,  neither  unmarked  of  the  prelates  and  bishops  then  in  Eng- 
land.   But  the  sequel  of  the  story  thus  followeth. 

"  This  slanderous  villany  of  the  bishop's  report  being  blazed  abroad, 
and  coming  to  the  duke's  ear ;  he,  therewith  being  not  a  little  discon- 
tented, as  no  marvel  was,  sought  again,  by  what  means  he  could,  to 
be  revenged  of  the  bishop.    In  conclusion  the  duke,  having  now  all 
the  government  of  the  realm,  under  the  king  his  father,  in  his  own 
William  hands,  so  pursued  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  that  by  act  of  parliament 
ham/M-  he  was  condemned  and  deprived  of  all  his  temporal  goods ;  which 
winc£e>-  g°°ds  were  assigned  to  prince  Richard,  of  Bourdeaux,  the  next  in- 
ter de-    heritor  of  the  crown  after  the  king  ;  and,  furthermore,  he  inhibited  the 
P"ve  '    said  bishop  from  approaching  nearer  to  the  court  than  twenty  miles." 
Further  as  touching  this  bishop,  the  story  thus  proceedeth :  "  Not 
long  after  (a.d.  1377),  a  parliament  was  called  by  means  of  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  upon  certain  causes  and  respects  ;  in  which  parliament 
great  request  and  suit  was  made  by  the  clergy,  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  bishop  of  Winchester.  At  length,  when  a  subsidy  was  asked  in  the 
king's  name  of  the  clergy,  and  request  also  made,  in  the  king's  behalf, 
for  speedy  expedition  to  be  made  for  the  dissolving  of  the  parliament, 
the  archbishop  therefore  accordingly  con  vented  the  bishops  for  the 
tractation  thereof.    To  whom  the  bishops  with  great  lamentation 
of  uieties  complained  for  lack  of  their  fellow  and  brother,  the  bishop  of  Win- 
church  a  chester,  whose  injury,  said  they,  did  derogate  from  the  liberties  of  the 
Sitter,    whole  church;    and  therefore  they  refused  to  join  themselves  in 


(1)  ExCUmn  Monasterii  Albani. 
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tractation  of  any  such  matters,  before  all  the  members  together  were  E<iww& 
united  with  the  head;  and,  seeing  the  matter  touched  them  altogether 


in  common,  as  well  him  as  them,  they  would  not  otherwise  do.  And  A.D. 
they  seemed,  moreover,  to  be  moved  against  the  archbishop  because  1377, 
he  was  not  more  stout  in  the  cause,  but  suffered  himself  so  to  be  cited 
of  the  duke." 

The  archbishop,  although  he  had  sufficient  cause  to  excuse  himself,  Bishop  oi 
wherefore  not  to  send  for  him,  (as  also  he  did,)  because  of  the  perils  SnSentS 
which  might  ensue  thereof,  yet  being  forced  and  persuaded  thereto  *°*J?0^_e 
by  the  importunity  of  the  bishops,  directed  down  his  letters  to  the  tion.. 
aforesaid  bishop  of  Winchester,  willing  him  to  resort  unto  the  convo- 
cation of  the  clergy  ;  who,  being  glad  to  obey  the  same,  was  received 
with  great  joy  by  the  other  bishops  ;  and,  at  length,  by  means  of 
Alice  Perris,  the  king's  paramour,  above  mentioned,  having  given 
her  a  good  quantity  of  money,  the  said  Winchester  was  restored  to 
his  temporalities  again. 

As  the  bishops  had  thus  sent  for  Winchester,  the  duke  in  the  mean  John 
time  had  sent  for  John  Wickliff,  who,  as  is  said,  was  then  the  slntkfdf 
divinity  reader  in  Oxford,  and  had  commenced   in  sundry  acts  and^ythe„ 

•  ir>  i  i  •  o     i  iii    duke  oi 

disputations  contrary  to  the  form  and  teaching  of  the  pope  s  church  Lancas- 
in  many  things ;  who  also,  for  the  same  had  been  deprived  of  his  ter' 
benefice,  as  hath  been  before  touched.  The  opinions  which  he  began 
at  Oxford,  in  his  lectures  and  sermons,  first  to  treat  of,  and  for  which 
he  was  deprived,  were  these  :  That  the  pope  had  no  more  power  to 
excommunicate  any  man,  than  hath  another.  That  if  it  be  given  by 
any  person  to  the  pope  to  excommunicate,  yet  to  absolve  the  same  is 
as  much  in  the  power  of  another  priest,  as  in  his.  He  affirmed, 
moreover,  that  neither  the  king,  nor  any  temporal  lord,  could  give 
any  perpetuity  to  the  church,  or  to  any  ecclesiastical  person;  for  that 
when  such  ecclesiastical  persons  do  sin  4  habitualiter,1  continuing  in 
the  same  still,  the  temporal  powers  ought  and  may  meritoriously  take 
away  from  them  what  before  hath  been  bestowed  upon  them.  And 
that  he  proved  to  have  been  practised  before  here  in  England  by 
William  Rums ;  "  which  thing"  (said  he)  "  if  he  did  lawfully,  why  may  Example 
not  the  same  also  be  practised  now  ?  If  he  did  it  unlawfully,  then  0Rf2MiD 
doth  the  church  err"  (said  he)  "  and  doth  unlawfully  in  praying  for 
him."  But  of  his  assertions  more  shall  follow,  Christ  willing,  here- 
after. The  story  which  ascribeth  to  him  these  assertions,  being  taken 
out  (as  I  take  it)  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban's,  addeth  withal, 
That  in  his  teaching  and  preaching  he  was  very  eloquent,  *'  but  a 
dissembler"  (saith  he)  "and  a  hypocrite."  Why  he  surmiseth  him 
to  be  a  hypocrite  the  cause  was  this : — 

First,  Because  he  resorted  much  to  the  orders  of  the  begging  friars, 
frequenting  and  extolling  the  perfection  of  their  poverty : 

Secondly,  Because  he  and  his  fellows  usually  accustomed  in  their 
preaching  to  go  barefoot,  and  in  simple  russet  gowns. 

By  tliis,  I  suppose,  may  sufficiently  appear  to  the  indifferent  the  jt^HUt*. 
nature  and  condition  of  Wickliff,  how  far  it  was  from  that  am- 
bition and  pride,  which  in  the  slanderous  pen  of  Polydore  Virgil,  The  sian- 
reporting  in  his  nineteenth  book  of  him,  that  because  he  was  not  Pen°of 
preferred  to  higher  honours  and  dignities  of  the  church,  conceiving  Polydore- 
there-for  indignation  against  the  clergy,  he  became  their  mortal 
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Edward  enemy.    How  true  was  this,  He  only  knoweth  best,  that  rightly  shall 

 ■ — judge  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

In  the  mean  time,  by  other  circumstances  and  parts  of  his  life  we 
 —  may  also  partly  conjecture  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  man.  But 

however  it  was  in  him,  whether  true  or  false,  yet  it  had  been 
wickiiff  Polydore's  part,  either  not  so  intemperately  to  have  abused  his  pen, 
charged  °r  at  least  to  have  showed  some  greater  authority  and  ground  of  that 
Stioif  by  ms  rePort :  f°r  t°  follow  nothing  else  but  flying  fame,  so  rashly  to 
Poiydore.  defame  a  man  whose  life  he  knoweth  not,  is  not  the  part  of  a  faithful 

story-writer. 

wickiiff      But  to  return  from  whence  we  digressed.    Beside  these  his  opi- 
to?ouchh  ni°ns  and  assertions  above  recited,  with  others  which  are  hereafter  to 
ter  of  the  ^e  brought  forward  in  order,  he  began  then  something  nearly  to  touch 
sacra-     the  matter  of  the  sacrament,  proving  that  in  the  said  sacrament  the 
ment"     accidents  of  bread  remained  not  without  the  subject,  or  substance ; 
and  this,  both  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  also  by  the  authority  of  the 
doctors,  but  especially  by  such  as  were  most  ancient.    As  for  the 
later  writers,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  have  written  upon  that  argument 
under  the  thousand  years  since  Christ's  time,  he  utterly  refused  them, 
saying,  That  after  these  years  Satan  was  loosed  and  set  at  liberty ; 
and  that  since  that  time  the  life  of  man  hath  been  most  subject  to,  and 
in  danger  of,  errors  ;  and  that  the  simple  and  plain  truth  doth  appear 
and  consist  in  the  Scriptures,  whereunto  all   human  traditions, 
whatsoever  they  be,  must  be  referred,  and  especially  such  as  are  set 
Theiat-   forth  and  published  now  of  late  years.    This  was  the  cause  why  he 
£sWofthe  refused  the  later  writers  of  decretals,  leaning  only  to  the  Scriptures 
to  bemis-  anc^  ancient  doctors  ;  most  stoutly  affirming  out  of  them,  that  in  the 
doubted,  sacrament  of  the  body,  which  is  celebrated  with  bread,  the  accidents 
dentsnot  are  not  present  without  the  substance ;   that  is  to  say,  that  the 
ttesacra-  body  of  Christ  is  not  present  without  the  bread,  as  the  common  sort 
wiufut   °^  Pr^es^s  m  those  days  did  dream.    As  for  his  arguments,  what 
the  sub-  they  were,  we  wdll  shortly,  at  more  opportunity,  by  God's  grace, 
stance.     dec]are  them  in  another  place,  lest  that  with  so  long  a  digression  we 
seem  to  defer  and  put  off  the  reader.    But  herein  the  truth,  as  the 
poet  speaketh  very  truly,  had  gotten  John  Wickiiff  great  displeasure 
and  hatred  at  many  men's  hands ;  and  especially  of  the  monks  and 
richest  sort  of  priests. 

Albeit,  through  the  favour  and  supportation  of  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster and  lord  Henry  Percy  he  persisted,  hitherto,  in  some  mean 
quiet  against  their  wolfish  violence  and  cruelty  :  till  at  last,  about 
a.d.  1377,  the  bishops,  still  urging  and  inciting  their  archbishop 
Simon  Sudbury,  who  before  had  deprived  him,  and  afterward  pro- 
hibited him  also  not  to  stir  any  more  in  those  sorts  of  matters,  had 
obtained,  by  process  and  order  of  citation,  to  have  him  brought 
before  them  ;  whereunto  both  place  and  time  for  him  to  appear,  after 
their  usual  form,  was  to  him  assigned. 

The  duke,  having  intelligence  that  Wickiiff,  his  client,  should  come 
before  the  bishops,  fearing  that  he  being  but  one,  was  too  weak  against 
such  a  multitude,  calleth  to  him,  out  of  the  orders  of  friars,  four 
bachelors  of  divinity,  out  of  every  order  one,  to  join  them  with 
Wickiiff  also,  for  more  surety.  When  the  day  was  come,  assigned  to 
Appe"dix.   the  said  Wickiiff  to  appear,  which  day  was  Thursday,  the  nineteenth 
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of  February,  John  Wickliff  went,  accompanied  with  the  four  friars  Edward 

aforesaid,  and  with  them  also  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  lord  Henry  __ 

Percy,  lord  marshal  of  England ;   the  said  lord  Percy  also  going  A.D. 
before  them  to  make  room  and  way  where  Wickliff  should  come.   L 

Thus  Wickliff,  through  the  providence  of  God,  being  sufficiently 
guarded,  was  coming  to  the  place  where  the  bishops  sat ;  whom,  by 
the  way,  they  animated  and  exhorted  not  to  fear  or  shrink  a  whit  at 
the  company  of  the  bishops  there  present,  who  were  all  unlearned, 
said  they,  in  respect  of  him  (for  so   proceed  the   words  of  my 
aforesaid  author,  whom  I  follow  in  this  narration),  neither  that  he 
should  dread  the  concourse  of  the  people,  whom  they  would  them- 
selves assist  and  defend,  in  such  sort,  as  he  should  take  no  harm.1 
With  these  words,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  nobles,  Wickliff,  in 
heart  encouraged,  approached  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul  in  London, 
where  a  main  press  of  people  was  gathered  to  hear  what  should 
be  said  and  done.     Such  was  there  the  frequency  and  throng 
of  the  multitude,  that  the  lords,  for  all  the  puissance  of  the  striving 
high  marshal,  unneth  with  great  difficulty  could  get  way  through  ;  Jjr£eto 
insomuch  that  the  bishop  of  London,  whose  name  was  William  PJJ8^ 
Courtney,  seeing  the  stir  that  the  lord  marshal  kept  in  the  church  pie. 
among  the  people,  speaking  to  the  lord  Percy,  said,  that  if  he  had  Thewords 
known  before  what  masteries  he  would  have  kept  in  the  church,  he  °hoPhofbl~ 
would  have  stopped  him  out  from  coming  there  ;  at  which  words  of  the  JjJJ'jJjJ" 
bishop  the  duke  disdaining  not  a  little,  answered  the  bishop  and  Percy', 
said,  that  he  would  keep  such  mastery  there,  though  he  said  1  nay."* 

At  last,  after  much  wrestling,  they  pierced  through  and  came  to  Our 
Lady's  Chapel,  where  the  dukes  and  barons  were  sitting  together  with 
the  archbishops  and  other  bishops ;  before  whom  Wickliff,  according 
to  the  manner,  stood,  to  know  what  should  be  laid  unto  him.  To 
whom  first  spake  the  lord  Percy,  bidding  him  to  sit  down,  saying,  that 
he  had  many  things  to  answer  to,  and  therefore  had  need  of  some 
softer  seat.    But  the  bishop  of  London,  cast  eftsoons  into  a  furnish 
chafe  by  those  words,  said,  he  should  not  sit  there.    Neither  was  it,  strife  be- 
said  he,  according  to  law  or  reason,  that  he,  who  was  cited  there  to  f^ma^ 
appear  to  answer  before  his  ordinary,  should  sit  down  during  the  time  jj2j0anj^ 
of  his  answer,  but  that  he  should  stand.    Upon  these  words  a  fire  London! 
began  to  heat  and  kindle  between  them  ;  insomuch  that  they  began 
so  to  rate  and  revile  one  the  other,  that  the  whole  multitude,  there- 
with disquieted,  began  to  be  set  on  a  hurry. 

Then  the  duke,  taking  the  lord  Percy's  part,  with  hasty  words  strife  be- 
began  also  to  take  up  the  bishop.    To  whom  the  bishop  again,  duke'o?8 
nothing  inferior  in  reproachful  checks  and  rebukes,  did  render  and  tLe^nac^" 
requite  not  only  to  him  as  good  as  he  brought,  but  also  did  so  far  bishop  of 
excel  him  in  this  railing  art  of  scolding,  that  to  use  the  wrords  of  mine  tZ^ver- 
author,  "  Erubuit  dux,  quod  non  potuit  prsevalere  litigio that  is,  |^inhe 
the  duke  blushed  and  was  ashamed,  because  he  could  not  overpass  scolding, 
the  bishop  in  brawling  and  railing,  and,  therefore,  he  fell  to  plain  Appear. 
threatening ;  menacing  the  bishop,  that  he  would  bring  down  the 
pride,  not  only  of  him,  but  also  of  all  the  prelacy  of  England.  And 
speaking,  moreover,  unto  him  :  "  Thou,'"  said  he,  u  bearest  thyself  so 
brag  upon  thy  parents,  who  shall  not  be  able  to  help  thee ;  they  shall 

(lj  Ex  Hist.  Monachi  D.  Albani  ex  accommodato  D.  Matth.  Archiepis.  Cant. 
VOL.  II.  3  F 
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Edward  have  enough  to  do  to  help  themselves  **  for  his  parents  were  the  earl 

 !  and  countess  of  Devonshire.1    To  whom  the  bishop  again  answered, 

A.  D.  that  to  be  bold  to  tell  truth,  his  confidence  was  not  in  his  parents, 
1377-  nor  in  any  man  else,  but  only  in  God  in  whom  he  trusted.  Then 
The  duke  the  duke  softly  whispering  in  the  ear  of  him  next  by  him,  said,  That 
eth  to  n  he  would  rather  pluck  the  bishop  by  the  hair  of  his  head  out  of  the 
theJ      church,  than  he  would  take  this  at  his  hand.   This  was  not  spoken 
thehP'by  s0  secretly>  Dut  that  the  Londoners  overheard  him.  Whereupon, 
out  of  the  being  set  in  a  rage,  they  cried  out,  saying,  that  they  would  not  suffer 
church,    fcheir  bishop  so  contemptuously  to  be  abused.  But  rather  they  would 
lose  their  lives,  than  that  he  should  so  be  drawn  out  by  the  hair. 
Thus  that  council,  being  broken  with  scolding  and  brawling  for  that 
day,  was  dissolved  before  nine  o'clock,  and  the  duke,  with  the  lord 
Percy,  went  to  the  parliament ;  where,  the  same  day  before  dinner, 
Petitions  a  bill  was  put  up  in  the  name  of  the  king  by  the  lord  Thomas 
pariia-     Woodstock  and  lord  Henry  Percy,  that  the  city  of  London  should  no 
gainstthe  more  De  governed  by  a  mayor,  but  by  a  captain,  as  in  times  before  ; 
London    anc^         *^ie  marsnal  °f  England  should  have  all  the  ado  in  taking 
&«  '  the  arrests  within  the  said  city,  as  in  other  cities  besides,  with  other 
Appendix.  pe^jons  more?  tending  to  the  like  derogation  of  the  liberties  of 
London.    This  bill  being  read,  John  Philpot,  then  burgess  for  the 
city,  standeth  up,  saying  to  those  who  read  the  bill,  that  that  was 
never  seen  so  before  ;  and  adding,  moreover,  that  the  mayor  would 
never  suffer  any  such  things,  or  other  arrest  to  be  brought  into  the 
city ;  with  more  such  words  of  like  stoutness. 
K«ty        The  next  day  following  the  Londoners  assembled  themselves  in  a 
the 'Lon-f  council,  to  consider  among  them  upon  the  bill  for  changing  the 
doner*.    mayor,  and  about  the  office  of  the  marshal ;   also,  concerning  the 
injuries  done  the  day  before  to  their  bishop. 

In  the  mean  time,  they,  being  busy  in  long  consultation  of  this 
matter,  suddenly  and  unawares  entered  into  the  place  two  certain 
lords,  whether  come  to  spy,  or  for  what  other  cause,  the  author 
leaveth  it  uncertain ;  the  one  called  lord  Fitz- Walter,  the  other 
lord  Guy  Bryan.  At  the  first  coming  in  of  them  the  vulgar  sort  was 
ready  forthwith  to  fly  upon  them  as  spies,  had  not  they  made  their 
protestation  with  an  oath,  declaring  that  their  coming  in  was  for  no 
harm  toward  them.  And  so  they  were  compelled  by  the  citizens  to 
swear  to  the  city  their  truth  and  fidelity  :  contrary  to  the  which  oath 
if  they  should  rebel,  contented  they  would  be  to  forfeit  whatsoever 
goods  and  possessions  they  had  within  the  city. 
The  ora-  This  done,  then  began  the  Lord  Fitz- Walter,  in  this  wise,  to  per- 
lordFitz-  suade  and  exhort  the  citizens;  first  declaring  how  he  was  bound  and 
JheLonl0  0D%ed  to  them  and  to  their  city,  not  only  on  account  of  the  oath 
ioners.  now  newly  received,  but  of  old  and  ancient  good  will  from  his  great 
grandfather's  time  ;  besides  other  divers  duties,  for  the  which  he  was 
chiefly  bound  to  be  one  of  their  principal  fautors ;  forsomuch  as 
whatsoever  tended  to  their  damage  and  detriment  redounded  also  no 
less  unto  his  own  :  for  which  cause  he  could  not  otherwise  choose, 
but  that  what  he  did  understand  to  be  attempted  against  the  public 
profit  and  liberties  of  the  city,  he  must  needs  communicate  the  same 
to  them  ;  who  unless  they  with  speedy  circumspection  do  occur,  and 

(1)  This  bishop  of  London  wac  William  Courtney,  son  to  the  earl  of  Devonshire. 
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prevent  perils  that  may  and  are  like  to  ensue,  it  would  turn  in  the  Edward 

end  to  their  no  small  incommodity.    And  as  there  were  many  other  ! — 

things  which  required  their  vigilant  care  and  diligence,  so  one  thing  A-  D« 
there  was,  which  he  could  in  no  wise  but  admonish  them  of ;  which  137^' 
was  this,  necessary  to  be  considered  of  them  all :  how  the  lord  marshal 
Henry  Percy,  in  his  place  within  himself  had  one  in  ward  and  cus-  Append*. 
tody,  whether  with  the  knowledge,  or  without  the  knowledge  of  them, 
he  could  not  tell :  this  he  could  tell,  that  the  said  lord  marshal  was 
not  allowed  any  such  ward  or  prison  in  his  house  within  the  liberties 
of  the  city  ;  which  thing,  if  it  be  not  seen  to  in  time,  the  example 
thereof  being  suffered,  would,  in  fine,  breed  to  such  a  prejudice 
unto  their  customs  and  liberties,  as  that  they  should  not,  hereafter, 
when  they  would,  reform  the  injury  thereof. 

These  words  of  the  lord  Fitz- Walter  were  not  so  soon  spoken,  but  Theciti- 
they  were  as  soon  taken  of  the  rash  citizens  ;  who  in  all  hasty  fury  London 
running  to  their  armour  and  weapons,  went  incontinent  to  the  house  Jhe*ordP 
of  the  lord  Percy,  where,  breaking  up  the  gates,  by  violence  they  Percy's 
took  out  the  prisoner,  and  burned  the  stocks  wherein  he  sat  in  the  savoy3 
midst  of  London.     Then  was  the  lord  Percy  sought  for,  whom,  God's  pro 
saith  the  story,  they  would  doubtless  have  slain  if  they  might  have  JavingM* 
found  him.    With  their  bills  and  javelins  all  corners  and  privy  servants, 
chambers  were  searched,  and  beds  and  hangings  torn  asunder.  But 
the  lord  Percy,  as  God  would,  was  then  with  the  duke,  whom  one  Ap£wux 
John  Yper  the  same  day  with  great  instance  had  desired  to  dinner. 

The  Londoners  not  rinding  him  at  home,  and  supposing  that  he  The 
was  with  the  duke  at  the  Savoy,  in  all  hasty  heat  turned  their  power  theTuke 
thither,  running  as  fast  as  they  could  to  the  duke's  house ;  where 
also,  in  like  manner,  they  were  disappointed  of  their  cruel  purpose,  searched 
In  the  mean  while,  as  this  was  doing,  cometh  one  of  the  duke's  London- 
men,  running  post   haste   to  the  duke  and  to  the  lord  Percy, ers> 
declaring  what  was  done.     The  duke  being  then  at  his  oysters,  The  duke 
without  any  further  tarrying,  and  also  breaking  both  his  shins  at  the  p"^1" % 
form  for  haste,  took  boat  with  the  lord  Percy,  and  by  water  went  to  t0.the 
Kingston,  where  then  the  princess,  with  Richard  the  young  prince  S,J 
did  lie  ;  and  there  declared  unto  the  princess  all  the  whole  matter  ApFe"dir- 
concerning  the  outrage  of  the  Londoners,  as  it  was.    To  whom  she 
promised  again,  such  an  order  to  be  taken  in  the  matter  as  should 
be  to  his  contentation.     At  what  time  the  commons  of  London 
thus,  as  is  said,  were  about  the  duke's  house  at  Savoy,  there  meeteth 
with  them  a  certain  priest,  who,  marvelling  at  the  sudden  rage  and 
concourse,  asked  what  they  sought.    To  whom  answer  was  given  a  priest 
again  of  some,  that  they  sought  for  the  duke  and  the  lord  marshal,  duke^f 
to  have  of  them  the  lord  Peter  de  la  Mare,  whom  they  wrongfully  j£,"caB' 
had  detained  in  prison.    To  this  the  priest  answered  again  more  house 
boldly  than  opportunely :  "  That  Peter,'"  said  he,  "  is  a  false  traitor  Sie'cL 
to  the  king,  and  worthy  long  since  to  be  hanged."  At  the  hearing  of 
these  words,  the  furious  people,  with  a  terrible  shout,  cried  out  upon 
him,  that  he  was  a  traitor,  and  one  that  took  the  duke's  part,  and  so 
failing  upon  him  with  their  weapons,  strove  who  might  first  strike 
him  ;  and  after  they  had  wounded  him  very  sore,  they  had  him, 
so  wounded,  to  prison  ;  where,  within  few  days,  for  the  soreness  of  his 
wounds,  he  died. 

S  f  °2 
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Neither  would  the  rage  of  the  people  thus  have  ceased,  had  not 

 the  bishop  of  London,  leaving  his  dinner,  come  to  them  at  Savoy, 

and  putting  them  in  remembrance  of  the  blessed  time,  as  they  term 

 1-  it,  of  Lent,  had  persuaded  them  to  cease  and  to  be  quiet. 

ly  of  the"  The  Londoners  seeing  that  they  could  get  no  vantage  against  the 
London-  duke,  who  was  without  their  reach,  to  be-wreak  their  anger  they  took  his 
against  arms,  which  in  most  despiteful  ways  they  hanged  up  in  the  open 
the  duke.  p|aceg  Qf  ^  c^  ^n  g-gn  Qf  reproac]l5  as  for  a  traitor.  Insomuch 

Appendix.  that  when  one  of  his  gentlemen  came  through  the  city,  with  a  plate 
containing  the  duke's  arms,  hanging  by  a  lace  about  his  neck,  the 
citizens,  not  abiding  the  sight  thereof,  cast  him  from  his  horse,  and 
plucked  his  escutcheon  from  him,  and  were  about  to  work  the  ex- 
tremity against  him,  had  not  the  mayor  rescued  him  out  of  their 
hands,  and  sent  him  home  safe  unto  the  duke  his  master.    In  such 
hatred  then  was  the  duke  among  the  vulgar  people  of  London. 
The  mes-     After  this  the  princess,  understanding  the  hearts  and  broil  of  the 
thfprfn-  Londoners,  set  against  the  aforesaid  duke,  sent  to  London  three 
theVon    knights,  Sir  Aubrey  de  Ver,  Sir  Simon  Burley,  and  Sir  Lewis  Clifford, 
doners,    to  entreat  the  citizens  to  be  reconciled  with  the  duke.    The  Lon- 
doners answered,  that  they,  for  the  honour  of  the  princess,  would 
obey  and  do  with  all  reverence,  what  she  would  require  ;  but  this 
they  required  and  enjoined  the  messengers  to  say  to  the  duke  by 
word  of  mouth  :  that  he  should  suffer  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
before-mentioned,  and  also  the  lord  Peter  de  la  Mare,  to  come  to  their 
answer,  and  to  be  judged  by  their  peers ;  whereby  they  might  either 
be  quit,  if  they  were  guiltless  ;  or  otherwise,  if  they  be  found  cul- 
pable, they  might  receive  according  to  their  deserts  after  the  laws 
of  the  realm.    What  grief  and  displeasure  the  duke  conceived  and 
retained  in  his  mind  hereof ;  again,  what   means  and  suit  the,  Lon- 
doners on  their  part  made  to  the  old  king  for  their  liberties  ;  what 
rhymes  and  songs  in  London  were  made  against  the  duke;  how  the 
bishops,  at  the  duke's  request,  were  moved  to  excommunicate  those 
The  duke  malicious  slanderers ;  and,  moreover,  how  the  duke  at  last  was  revenged 
n7theged  °f  those  contumelies  and  injuries  ;  how  he  caused  them  to  be  brought 
London-  before  the  king;  how  sharply  they  were  rebuked  for  their  mis- 
demeanour by  the  worthy  oration  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  Robert 
Aston,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  archbishops,  bishops,  with  divers 
other  states,  the  king's  children,  and  other  nobilities  of  the  realm  ; 
The  Lon-  in  conclusion,  how  the  Londoners  were  compelled  to  this  at  length, 
caS  to      tne  common  assent  and  public  charges  of  the  city   to  make  a 
bear  a     great  taper  of  wax,  which,  with  the  duke's  arms  set  upon  it,  should 
wix^n    be  brought  with  solemn  procession  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  there  to 
MonJn    uurn  continually  before  the  image  of  Our  Lady  ;  and,  at  last,  how 
the  duk?  k°tn  tne  said  duke  and  the  Londoners  were  reconciled  together,  in  the 
'  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  new  king,  with  the  kiss  of  peace  ;  and 
how  the  same  reconcilement  was  publicly  announced  in  the  church 
of  Westminster,  and  what  joy  was  in  the  whole  city  thereof :  these, 
because  they  are  impertinent  and  make  too  long  a  digression  from 
the  matter  of  Wickliff,  I  cut  off  with  brevity,  referring  the  reader  to 
other  histories,  namely  of  St.  Alban's,  where  they  are  to  be  found 
at  large. 

As  these  aforesaid  things  for  brevity' sake  I  oass  over,  so  I  cannot 
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omit,  though  I  will  not  be  long,  that  which  happened  the  same  time  Edward 
and  year  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  to  the  intent  that  this  posterity 


in. 


now  may  see,  to  what  pride  the  clergy  of  the  pope's  church  had  then  A.D. 
grown.  At  the  same  time  that  this  broil  was  in  London,  the  bishop  1377- 
of  Norwich,  a  little  after  Easter,  coming  to  the  town  of    Lynn,  a  story  of 


?  Norwich,  a  little  after  Easter,  coming  to  the  town  of  Lynn, 

the  bishop 

tomed  honour  due  unto  him,  and  used  of  his  predecessors  before  in  wich- 
the  same  town,  required,  moreover,  with  a  new  and  unused  kind  of  ap£%ux. 
magnificence  to  be  exalted  :  insomuch  that  when  he  saw  the  chief  Example 
magistrate  or  mayor  of  that  town  to  go  in  the  streets  with  his  officer  thepope1'" 
going  before  him,  holding  a  certain  wand  in  his  hand,  tipped  at  both  clerey- 
ends  with  black  horn,  as  the  manner  was,  he,  reputing  himself  to  be 
lord  of  that  town,  as  he  was,  and  thinking  to  be  higher  than  the 
highest,  commanded  the  honour  of  that  staff  due  to  the  mayor,  to  be 
yielded  and  borne  before  his  lordly  personage.    The  mayor  or  bailiff,  The  cour- 
with  other  the  townsmen,  courteously  answered  him,  that  they  were  thl  ° 
right  willing  and  contented,  with  all  their  hearts,  to  exhibit  that  loThe3™™ 
reverence  unto  him;  and  would  so  do,  if  he  first  of  the  king  and  bishop- 
council  could  obtain  that  custom,  and  if  the  same  might  be  induced, 
after  any  peaceable  way,  with  the  good  wills  of  the  commons  and 
body  of  the  town :  otherwise,  said  they,  as  the  matter  was  dangerous, 
so  they  durst  not  take  in  hand  any  such  new  alteration  of  ancient 
customs  and  liberties,  lest  the  people,  who  are  ahvays  inclinable  and 
prone  to  evil,  do  fall  upon  them  with  stones,  and  drive  them  out  of 
the  town.    Wherefore,  kneeling  on  their  knees  before  him,  there 
humbly  they  besought  him  that  he  would  require  no  such  thing  of 
them  ;  that  he  would  save  his  own  honour,  and  their  lives,  who, 
otherwise,  if  he  intended  that  way,  were  in  great  danger.    But  the 
bishop,  youthful  and  haughty,  taking  occasion,  by  their  humbleness, 
to  swell  the  more  in  himself,  answered,  that  he  would  not  be  taught  The  stout 
by  their  counsel,  but  that  he  would  have  it  done,  though  all  the  fKshoo 
commons  (whom  he  named  ribalds)  said  '  nay.1    Also  he  rebuked  the  *othe. . 

<•  i  i    i  i      p  p  i  township. 

mayor  and  his  brethren  for  mecocks  and  dastards,  for  so  tearing  the 
vulgar  sort  of  people. 

The  citizens  perceiving  the  wilful  stoutness  of  the  bishop,  meekly 
answering  again,  said,  they  minded  not  to  resist  him,  but  to  let  him 
do  therein  what  he  thought  good :  only  they  desired  him  that  he 
would  license  them  to  depart,  and  hold  them  excused  for  not  waiting 
upon  him,  and  conducting  him  out  of  the  town  with  that  reverence 
which  he  required,  for  if  they  should  be  seen  in  his  company,  all 
the  suspicion  thereof  would  be  upon  them,  and  so  should  they  be  all 
in  danger,  as  much  as  their  lives  were  worth.    The  bishop,  not  re- 
garding their  advice  and  counsel,  commanded  one  of  his  men  to  take 
the  rod  borne  before  the  mayor,  and  to  carry  the  same  before  him  : 
which  being  done,  and  perceived  of  the  commons,  the  bishop  after 
that  manner  went  not  far,  but  the  rude  people  running  to  shut  the  Tfh£^n 
gates,  came  out  with  their  bows,  some  with  clubs  and  staves,  some  riseth  n 
with  other  instruments,  some  with  stones,  and  let  drive  at  the  bishop  theinst 
and  his  men  as  fast  as  they  might,  in  such  sort,  that  both  the  bishop  bishop, 
and  his  horse  under  him,  with  most  part  of  his  men,  were  hurt  and 
woundod.    And  thus  the  glorious  pride  of  this  jolly  prelate,  ruffling 
in  his  new  sceptre,  was  received  and  welcomed  there  ■  that  is,  hf. 
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was  so  pelted  with  bats  and  stones,  so  wounded  with  arrows  and 
_  other  instruments  fit  for  such  a  skirmish,  that  the  most  part  of  his 
'^Pj  meni  with  his  mace  bearer,  all  running  away  from  him,  the  poor 
0/ ' '  wounded  bishop  was  there  left  alone,  not  able  to  keep  his  old  power, 
who  went  about  to  usurp  a  new  power  more  than  to  him  belonged. 
Pride  will  Thus,  as  is  commonly  true  in  all,  so  is  it  well  exemplified  here,  that 
have  a     wJuCn  js  commonly  said,  and  as  it  is  commoniy  seen,  that  pride  will 
usurped   ^ave  a        anc^  Power  usurped  will  nevrer  stand.    In  like  manner, 
win  never  if  the  citizens  of  Rome,  following  the  example  of  these  Lynn  men, 
The  '     as  they  have  the  like  cause,  and  greater,  to  do  by  the  usurped  power 
poweTof  °f  tne^'  msnoP^  would,  after  the  same  sauce  handle  the  pope,  and  un- 
the  pope  sceptre  him  of  his  mace  and  regality,  which  nothing  pertain  to  him  ; 
they,  in  so  doing,  should  both  recover  their  own  liberties,  with  more 
honour  at  home,  and  also  win  much  more  commendation  abroad.1 

This  tragedy,  with  all  the  parts  thereof,  being  thus  ended  at  Lynn, 
which  was  a  little  after  Easter  (as  is  said)  about  the  month  of  April, 
of  kh!eath  A*D*  I^'mj  the  same  year,  upon  the  21  st  day  of  the  month  of  June  next 
Edward,  after,  died  the  worthy  and  victorious  prince,  king  Edward  III.,  after 
he  had  reigned  fifty-one  years ;  a  prince  not  more  aged  in  years  than 
renowned  for  many  singular  and  heroical  virtues,  but  principally  noted 
and  lauded  for  his  singular  meekness  and  clemency  towards  his  subjects 
and  inferiors,  ruling  them  by  gentleness  and  mercy  without  all  rigour 
or  austere  severity.    Among  other  noble  and  royal  ornaments  of  his 
nature,  worthily  and  copiously  set  forth  of  many,  thus  he  is  described 
of  some,  which  may  briefly  suffice  for  the  comprehension  of  all  the 
menda"1  res* ' *  "  ^0 tne  orPnans  ne  was  as  a  father,  compatient  to  the  afflicted, 
tion  of    mourning  with  the  miserable,  relieving  the  oppressed,  and  to  all 
Edward,  them  that  wanted,  an  helper  in  time  of  need,*"2  &c.    But,  chiefly, 
above  all  other  things  in  this  prince,  in  my  mind,  to  be  commemo- 
rated is  this,  that  he,  above  all  other  kings  of  this  realm,  unto  the  time 
of  king  Henry  VIII.,  was  the  greatest  bridler  of  the  pope's  usurped 
power,  and  outrageous  oppression:  during  all  the  time  of  which  king, 
not  only  the  pope  could  not  greatly  prevail  in  this  realm,  but  also 
John  Wickliff  was  maintained  with  favour  and  aid  sufficient.3 

But  before  we  close  up  the  story  of  this  king,  there  cometh  to 
hand  that  which  I  thought  good  not  to  omit,  a  noble  purpose  of  the 
king  in  requiring  a  view  to  be  taken  in  all  his  dominions  of  all  bene- 
fices and  dignities  ecclesiastical  remaining  in  the  hands  of  Italians,  and 
aliens,  with  the  true  valuation  of  the  same,  directed  down  by  com- 
mission ;  whereof  the  like  also  is  to  be  found  in  the  time  of  king 
Richard  II.,  the  tenor  of  which  commission  of  king  Edward  III., 
I  thought  here  under  to  set  down  for  worthy  memory. 

The  king  directed  writs  unto  all  the  bishops  of  England  in  this 
form  : 

Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God  king,  &u  to  the  reverend  father  in  Christ,  N., 
by  the  same  grace  bishop  of  L.,  greeting.  Being  desirous  upon  certain  causes 
to  be  certified  what  and  how  many  benefices,  as  well  archdeaconries  and  other 
dignities,  as  vicarages,  parsonages,  prebends  and  chapels,  within  your  diocese, 
be  at  this  present  in  the  hands  of  Italians  and  other  strangers,  what  they  be, 
of  what  kind,  and  how  every  of  the  said  benefices  be  called  by  name  ;  and 

(1)  Ex  Chron.  Monach.  D.  Albani. 

(2)  "  Orphanis  erat  quasi  pater,  afflietis  compatiens,  miseris  condolens,  oppressos  relevans,  ot 
cuncris  indigentibus  impemlens  auxilia  opportuna." 

(3)  The  reign  of  Edward  III.  closes  here  in  the  second  and  third  editions. — Ed. 
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how  much  every  of  the  same  is  worth  by  the  year,  not  as  by  way  of  tax  or  Edward 
extent,  but  according  to  the  true  value  of  the  same ;  likewise  of  the  names  IU- 
of  all  and  singular  such  strangers  being  now  incumbents  or  occupying  the  same 
and  every  of  them;  moreover,  the  names  of  all  them,  whether  Englishmen  or  1374 

strangers,  of  what  state  or  condition  soever  they  be,  who  have  the  occupation  or  

disposition  of  any  such  benefices  with  the  fruits  and  profits  of  the  same,  in  the 
behalf,  or  by  the  authority  of  any  the  aforesaid  strangers,  by  way  of  farm,  or 
title,  or  procuration,  or  by  any  other  ways  or  means  whatsoever,  and  how  long 
they  have  occupied  or  disposed  the  same ;  and  withal  whether  any  of  the  said 
strangers  be  now  residents  upon  any  of  the  said  benefices,  or  not;  we  command 
you,  as  we  heretofore  commanded  you,  that  you  send  us  a  true  certificate  of  all 
and  singular  the  premises,  into  our  high  court  of  chancery  under  your  seal  dis- 
tinctly and  openly,  on  this  side  the  Quindene  of  Easter  [April  16th]  next  com- 
ing, at  the  farthest :  returning  unto  us  this  our  writ  withal.  Witness  ourself  at 
Westminster,  the  sixth  day  of  March,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  our  reign  over 
England  and  over  France  the  thirty-fifth  year.    (a.d.  1374.) 

By  virtue  hereof,  certificate  was  sent  up  to  the  king  into  his 
chancery,  out  of  every  diocese  of  England,  of  all  such  spiritual  livings 
as  were  then  in  the  occupation  either  of  priors  aliens,  or  of  other 
strangers  ;  whereof  the  number  was  so  great,  as  being  all  set  down,  it 
would  fill  almost  half  a  quire  of  paper.  Whereby  may  appear  that  it  was 
high  time  for  the  king  to  seek  remedy  herein,  either  by  treaty  with  the 
pope  or  otherwise ;  considering  so  great  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of 
his  realm  was,  by  this  means,  conveyed  away  and  employed  either  for 
the  relief  of  his  enemies,  or  the  maintenance  of  the  foreigners  ; 
amongst  which  number  the  cardinals  of  the  court  of  Rome  lacked 
not  their  share,  as  may  appear  by  this  which  folio weth. 

View  of  Ecclesiastical  Benefices. 

The  lord  Francis  of  the  title  of  St.  Sabine,  priest  and  cardinal  of  the  holy  Coventry 
church  of  Rome,  doth  hold  and  enjoy  the  deanery  of  the  cathedral  church  of  and  Lich- 
Lichfield,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Lichfield,  which  is  worth  five  hundred  marks  by  fiel(l' 
the  year;  and  the  prebend  of  Brewood,  and  the  parsonage  of  Adbaston  to  the 
same  deanery  annexed,  which  prebend  is  worth  by  the  year  fourscore  marks, 
and  the  parsonage  twenty  pounds ;  which  deanery  with  the  prebend  and  par- 
sonage aforesaid,  he  hath  holden  and  occupied  for  the  space  of  three  years. 
And  one  Master  de  Nigris,  a  stranger,  as  proctor  to  the  said  cardinal,  doth  hold 
and  occupy  the  same  deanery  with  other  the  premises  with  the  appurtenances,  by 
name  of  proctor,  during  the  years  aforesaid,  and  hath  taken  up  the  fruits  and 
profits,  for  the  said  cardinal,  dwelling  not  in  the  realm. 

Lord  William,  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  a  stranger,2 doth  hold  the  archdeaconry  Norwich 
of  Suffolk,  by  virtue  of  provision  apostolical,  from  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas  last 
past ;  he  is  not  resident  upon  his  said  archdeaconry.  And  the  said  archdea- 
conry, together  with  the  procurations  due  by  reason  of  the  visitation,  is  worth 
by  year  sixty-six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence.  And  Master  John 
of  Hellinington,  &c,  doth  occupy  the  seal  of  the  official  of  the  said  arch- 
deaconry, &c. 

Lord  Reginald  of  St.  Adrian,  deacon-cardinal,3  hath  in  the  said  county  the  Surren. 
parsonage  of  Godalming,  worth  by  year  forty  pounds,  and  one  Edward  Teweste 
doth  farm  the  said  parsonage  for  nine  years  past. 

The  lord  Anglicus  of  the  holy  church  of  Rome,  priest  and  cardinal,  a  stranger,  Ebor. 
was  incumbent,  and  did  hold  in  possession  the  deanery  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  York,  from  the  eleventh  day  of  November,  a.d.  1366,  and  it  is  yearly  worth, 
according  to  the  true  value  thereof,  four  hundred  pounds ;  and  Master  John  of 
Stoke,  canon  of  the  said  church,  doth  occupy  the  said  deanery  and  the  profits 
of  the  same,  in  the  name  or  by  the  authority  of  the  said  lord  dean,  &c.  But 
the  said  dean  was  never  resident  upon  the  said  deanery  since  he  was  admitted 
thereunto.  Item,  lord  Hugh  of  our  lady  in  *  *  *  deacon  and  cardinal,  a  [inPor- 
Granger,5 doth  possess  the  prebend  of  Driffield,  in  the  said  church  of  York,  from  **««•] 
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Edward  the  seventh  day  of  June,  a.  d.  1363  :  from  which  day,  &c.  John  of  Gisbourne, 

  and  George  Coupemanthorp,  &c.,  do  occupy  the  said  prebend,  worth  by  year 

A  j)  one  hundred  pounds;  the  said  lord  Hugh  is  not  resident  upon  the  said  pre- 
1374.  bend. 

 —     Item,  Lord  Simon  of  the  title  of  St.  Sixt,  priest  and  cardinal,  &c.,6  doth 

possess  the  prebend  of  Wistow  in  the  said  church  of  York,  worth  by  year  one 
hundred  pounds  ;  and  the  aforesaid  Master  John  of  Stoke  doth  occupy  the 
aforesaid  prebend  and  the  profits  thereof,  &c. ;  but  the  said  lord  Simon  is  not 
resident  upon  the  said  prebend. 

Item,  Lord  Francis  of  the  title  of  St.  Sabine,  priest  and  cardinal,  a  stranger,1 
doth  possess  the  prebend  of  Stransal,  in  the  said  church  of  York,  worth  by  year 
one  hundred  marks.  And  Master  William  of  Merfield,  &c,  doth  occupy  the 
said  prebend,  &c. ;  but  the  said  lord  Francis  is  not  resident  upon  the  said 
prebend. 

Lord  Peter  of  the  title  of  St.  Praxed,  priest  and  cardinal,  a  stranger/  doth 
hold  the  archdeaconry  of  York,  worth  by  year  one  hundred  pounds,  and  Master 
William  of  Mirfield,  &c,  for  farmers. 
S;irisbu.       The  deanery  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Sarum,  with  churches  and  chapels 
deai  er     underwritten  to  the  same  deanery  annexed,  doth  remain  in  the  hands  of  lord 
of  Saiis-    Reginald  of  the  title  of  St.  Adrian,  deacon  and  cardinal^  and  so  hath  remained 
bury.       these  twenty-six  years,  who  is  never  resident;  his  proctor  is  one  Lawrence  de 
Nigris,  a  stranger,  and  it  is  worth  by  year  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds, 
twelve  shillings,  and  four  pence. 

Richard,  bishop,  doth  hold  the  vicarage  of  Meere,  to  the  deanery  annexed, 
and  hath  holden  the  same  for  nineteen  years ;  worth  by  year  forty  pounds. 

Robert  Codford,  the  farmer  of  the  church  of  Heightredbury,  to  the  same 
annexed,  worth  by  year  fifty  pounds. 

The  church  of  Stoning  and  the  chapel  of  Rescomp,  to  the  same  deanery 
annexed,  worth  by  year  seventy  marks. 

The  chapel  of  Herst,  to  the  same  deanery  annexed,  worth  by  vear  forty 
pounds. 

[WoHng-  The  chapel  of  Wokenhame,  to  the  same  deanery  annexed,  worth  by  year 
ham.}      thirty-six  pounds. 

The  chapel  of  Sandhurst,  worth  by  year  forty  shillings. 
The  church  of  Godalming,  to  the  same  deanery  annexed,  in  the  diocese  of 
Winchester,  worth  by  year  forty  pounds. 
The  dignity  of  treasurer  in  the  church  of  Sarum,  with  church  and  chapels 
raofrtie  underwritten  to  the  same  annexed,  is  in  the  hands  of  lord  John  of  the  title  of 
church  of  St.  Mark,  priest  and  cardinal,8  and  hath  so  continued  twelve  years,  who  was 
Sarum.     never  resident  in  the  same;  worth  by  vear  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds, 
thirteen  shillings,  and  four-pence. 

The  church  of  Fighelden,  to  the  same  annexed,  worth  by  year  twenty-six 
pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  four-pence. 

The  church  of  Alwardbury  with  the  chapel  of  Putton,  worth  by  year  ten 
pounds. 

The  prebend  of  Calne  to  the  same  treasurer  annexed,  worth  by  year  one 
hundred  pounds. 

[North-  The  archdeaconry  of  Berks,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Salisbury,  with  the 
morton.]   church  of  Morton  to  the  same  annexed,  is  in  the  hands  of  lord  William,  of  the 

title  of  St.  Stephen,9  who  was  never  resident  in  the  same,  worth  by  year  eight 

score  marks. 

The  archdeaconry  of  Dorset,  in  the  church  of  Salisbury,  with  the  church  of 
Gissiche  to  the  same  annexed,  in  the  hands  of  lord  Robert,  of  the  title  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  priest  and  cardinal,10  and  is  worth  by  year  one  hundred  and 
three  marks. 

The  prebend  of  Woodford  and  Willeford,  in  the  church  of  Salisbury,  is  in 
the  hands  of  Robert,  the  cardinal  aforesaid,  and  is  worth  forty  marks. 

The  prebend  of  Heyworth,  in  the  church  of  Salisbury,  is  in  the  h;  nds  of 
the  lord  cardinal  of  Agrifolio 9  who  is  never  resident,  worth  by  the  year  eighty 
pounds. 

The  prebend  of  Netherbarnby  and  Beminster,  in  the  church  of  Salisbury 
one  Hugh  Pelegrine  a  stranger,  did  hold  twenty  years  and  more,  and  was  neve* 
resident  in  the  same ;  worth  by  the  year  eight  score  marks. 
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The  church  prebendary  of  Gillingham,  in  the  nunnery a  of  Salisbury,  lately  Richard 
holden  of  lord  Richard,  now  bishop  of  Ely,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  PetQr  of 
the  title  of  St.  Praxed,  priest  and  cardinal,  &c.7  worth  by  the  year  eighty  pounds.     .  Z 

Lord  William,  of  the  holy  church  of  Rome  cardinal,  a  stranger,11  doth  hold    j„"  " 

the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  and  is  not  resident ;  the  true  value  of  all  the  ' 

yearly  fruits,  rents  and  profits,  is  worth  seven  hundred  florins.  Canter- 

The  lord  cardinal  of  Canterbury6  is  archdeacon  of  Wells,  and  hath  annexed  bury' 
to  his  archdeaconry  the  churches  of  Hewish,  Berwes,  and  Southbrent,  which  weUs^  *1 
are  worth  by  year,  with  their  procuration  of  visitations  of  the  said  archdeaconry, 
one  hundred  threescore  pound. 

Item,  The  lord  cardinal6  is  treasurer  of  the  church  of  Wells,  and  hath  the 
moiety  of  the  church  of  Mertock  annexed  thereunto,  worth  by  year  sixty  pounds. 

Item,  The  lord  cardinal  of  Agrifolio9  is  archdeacon  of  Taunton  in  the  church 
of  Wells,  and  is  worth  by  year,  with  the  procurations  and  the  prebend  of 
Mylverton  to  the  same  annexed,  eighty  pounds. 

Note.  Like  matter  is  also  found  in  the  time  of  king  Richard  II.,  upon  what 
occasion  it  is  uncertain ;  but,  as  it  seemeth  by  record  of  that  time,  a  new  pope 
being  come  in  place,  he  would  take  no  knowledge  of  any  matter  done  by  his 
predecessors,  that  might  any  way  abridge  his  commodity ;  and,  therefore,  this 
king  was  forced  to  begin  anew,  as  may  appear  by  this  following.6 

Lord  cardinal  of  Agrifolio9  is  prebendary  of  the  prebend  of  Coringham,  The  arch 
together  with  a  portion  of  St.  Mary  of  Stow  to  the  same  annexed ;  the  fruits  deacoury 
whereof,  by  common  estimate,  be  worth  by  year  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  Stovv' 
pounds  ;  Master  John,  vicar  of  Coringham,  and  Master  Robert,  person  of  Ket- 
telthorpe,  and  W.  Thurly,  be  farmers. 

Lord  cardinal  Albanum4  is  prebendary  of  the  prebend  of  Sutton,  the  fruits  [Aibanen- 
whereof  be  commonly  esteemed  worth  by  year  tour  hundred  marks.    Roger  sis.] 
Skyret  of  Buckingham,  and  William  Bedeford  of  Sutton,  do  farm  the  same  [Gianda- 
prebend.    The  lord  cardinal  Glandaven  12  is  prebendary  of  the  prebend  of  Nas-  vensis.] 
sington,  worth,  by  estimation,  three  hundred  marks.    Robert  of  Nassington,  The  arch 
and  J ohn,  son  of  Robert  of  Abbethorpe,  do  occupy  the  same  prebend.  0f  North 

Lord  cardinal  Nonmacen8  is  parson  of  Adderbury,  worth,  by  estimation,  one  ampton. 
hundred  pounds;  Adam  Robelyn,  clerk,  is  his  proctor,  and  occupieth  the  lfns7s!f~ 
same. 

Lord  cardinal  of  St..***12  is  prebendary  of  Thame,  worth  yearly,  by  common  The  arch- 
estimation,  two  hundred  marks ;  John  Hey  ward  and  Thomas  ***  a  layman,  deaconry 
do  occupy  the  same  prebend.  of  Oxon. 

Lord  Peter  de  Yeverino,  cardinal,13  is  prebendary  of  Aylesbury,  worth  yearly,  The  arch 
by  common  estimation,  eighty  marks.  Holy  Duse  of  Aylesbury  doth  occupy  ^ york7 
the  same  prebend. 

The  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo2  hath  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk,  and  is  worth  The  dio- 
by  year,  by  common  estimation,  a  hundred  marks.  Norwich 

Lord  cardinal  Neminacem,8  treasurer  of  the  church  of  Sarum,  hath  the  arch-  The  dio  ' 
deaconry  of  Sarum,  with  the  church  of  Figheldon  to  his  dignity  annexed.,  which  cese  of 
is  let  to  farm  to  Grace,  late  wife  of  Edmund  Swayne,  deceased,  paying  yearly  ??rrun1, 
fifty  marks.    He  hath  also,  in  the  same  archdeaconry  and  county,  the  said  Sensis.]~ 
church  of  Alwardbury,  with  the  chapels  of  Putton  and  Farle  to  the  same  an- 
nexed, which  is  let  to  farm  to  the  lord  prior  of  the  house  of  Ederose  for  the  yearly 
rent  of  twenty-three  pounds  ;  he  hath  also  the  prebend  of  Calne  in  the  said 
archdeaconry  and  county,  worth  by  year  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  farmer 
thereof  is  Raymund  Pelegrine. 

Lord  cardinal  of  Agrifolio9  hath  the  archdeaconry  of  Berks,  worth  by  year 
one  hundred  and  twenty  marks,  and  remaineth  in  his  own  hands.  Item,  He 
hath  the  prebend  of  Worth,  worth  by  year  a  hundred  pounds  ;  Raymund  Pere- 
grine is  farmer  there. 

Lord  cardinal  Gebanen10  hath  the  prebend  of  Woodford  and  Willeford  in  \_Gebm- 
the  county  of  Wiltshire,  let  to  farm  to  John  Bennet  of  Sarum,  worth  by  year  nensis-\ 
forty  marks. 

Lord  Audomar  de  Rupy  is  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,1*  to  the  which  arch-  The  dio- 
deacon  belongs  the  church  of  Lymin  within  the  same  diocese,  worth  by  year,  j^nter 
after  the  taxation  of  the  tenth,  twenty  pounds.    The  church  of  Tenham,  worth  bury61" 
by  year,  after  the  said  taxation,  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  six  shillings,  {Lymne.\ 

(a)  Monastery.  There  was  no  nunnery  at  Salisbury.— Ed.     (b)  An.  2.  Rich.  2.  [See  Appendix.] 
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nensis.] 


and  eight-pence.  The  church  of  hakington  near  Tanterhurv,  worth  by  year 
twenty  marks.  The  church  of  St.  Clement  in  Sandwich,  worth  by  year,  after 
the  taxation  aforesaid,  eight  marks.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  in  Sandwich, 
worth  by  year  nine  pounds,  of  the  which  the  said  archdeacon  receiveth  only 
six  marks  :  the  profits  of  all  which  premises  Sir  William  Latimer,  Knight,  hath 
received,  together  with  the  profits  arising  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  arch- 
deaconry, worth  by  year  twenty  pounds. 

AngtiicnB,  of  the  church  of  Rome  priest  and  cardinal,4  hath  the  deanery  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  York,  worth  by  year  three  hundred  and  seventy-three 
pounds,  six  shillings,  and  eight  pence,  and  the  prebend  of  Southcave,  valued 
yearly  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  marks. 

Lord  cardinal  Gebanen10  doth  hold  the  church  of  Wearmouth,  and  the 
archdeaconry  of  Durham,  worth  by  year  two  hundred  marks.  And  John  of 
Chambre.  and  Thomas  of  Harington,  of  Newcastle,  be  the  farmers  and  proctors 
of  the  said  cardinal. 


(Ex  Bundello  Brevium  Regis  de  an.  2.  Bich.  II.  part  i.) 


Some  pains  have  been  taken  to  discover  the  identical  returns  from  •which  Foxe  compiled  the 
foregoing  "  View"  of  Benefices  held  by  Aliens;  but  without  success.  Many  returns  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  referring  to  the  period,  have  been  found,  both  in  the  Tower  aud  the  Exchequer 
records,  some  of  wh  ch  exactly  tally  with  Foxe's  statements.  The  printed  *•  Taxatio  Ecclesiastica  " 
of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  made  about  a  century  previous  to  these  r.  turns  (circa  a.d.  1291),  confirms 
Foxe's  accuracy  as  nearly  as  could  be  expected.  Several  decided  mis  spellings  have  been  corrected. 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  List  of  Cardinals  in  Moreri's  Dictionary,  article  'Car- 
dinal ;'  and  will  serve  to  illustrate  and  correct  Foxe's  text.  Figures  of  reference  are  given  to 
assist  the  reader. 

CSIilED  DIED 


1  Francis  Thebaldeschi,  a  Roman,  cardinal  cf  St.  Sabine,  and  archpriest  of 

St.  Peter's  

2  "William  Noetlet  or  de  Nouveau,  a  Frenchman,  deacon-cardinal  of  St. 

Angelo  

3  Repaid  des  Ursins,  a  Roman,  deacon-cardinal  of  St.  Adrian    .    .    .  . 

4  Anglic  de  Grimoard  de  Grisac,  a  Frenchman,  bishop  of  Avignon,  priest- 

cardinal  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  afterward  made  bishop  of  Aibano 

5  Hugh  de  St.  Martial,  a  Frenchman,  deacon-card: nai  of  Sr.  Mary  inPorticu. 

6  Simon  de  Langham.  an  Englishman,  ex-abp.  of  Canterburv,  cardinal  of 

St.  Sixt  

7  Peter  Gomez  d:  Albornos,  a  Spaniard,  abp.  of  Seville,  cardinal  of  St.  Praxed 

8  John  de  Blausac.  a  Frenchman,  bp.  of  Xismes,  pries:-cardinal  cf  St.  Mark 

9  William  d  Aigrefeuille,  a  Frenchman,  priest-cardinal  of  St.  Stephen  in 

Coelio  Monte  

10  Robert  de  Geneve,  a  Frenchman,  bp.  of  Cambray  (afterward  denied  VII.  \ 

priest-cardinal  of  the  twelve  Apostles  

1 1  William  Jur.icis  or  de  la  Jugie.  a  Frenchman,  nephew  of  dement  VI., 

deacon-cardinal  of  St.  Marvin  Cosmedin  (See  Hasted*s  Kent,  tora.iv.782) 

12  Bertrand  Lagier,  a  Frenchman,  bp  of  Glandeves  in  Provence,  priest- 

cardinal  of  St.Prisca.  The  Parliamentary  Notes  of  the  fiftieth  year  of 
Edward  III.  (supra,  p.  7S7)  make  the  same  cardinal  prebendary  both  of 
Thame  and  Nassington:  we  should  therefore,  probably,  supply  Prisea 
in  the  hiatus  at  p.  809,  making  this  Lagier  the  prebendary  of  Tbame  . 

13  Peter  Flandrin,  a  Frenchman  of  the  diocese  of  Yiviers,  in  le  Yivarez, 

deacon-cardinal  of  St.  Eustace  

1 4  Aqdomar  de  Rupe  is  mentioned  in  Hasted's  Kent  tom.iv.  782)  as  archd. 

of  CanL  next  but  one  to  William  J ucicis  (above,  No.  11) :  in  a  Patent 
of  June  3d,  2  Rich.  II  ,  printed  in  Rymer,  he  is  called  "  Adomardela 
Bnche,  archd.  of  Cant.,"  and  is  therein  deprived  for  taking  part  vitc 
the  Fte-'.b. 


a.d.  1368  .  a.d.  IcSS 


a.d.  139.4 
a.d.  1374 


371 
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1366 
136! 
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1371 
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1371 
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1371 
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a.d  1387 
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a.d.  1379 


a.d.  1401 
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APPENDIX  TO  VOL.  II. 


Page  5,  last  line  but  one.] — Ingulph  mentions  a  council  held  at  London 
a.d.  833,  to  debate  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  consequence  of  the  Danish 
invasion  :  the  defeat  at  Charmouth  was,  no  doubt,  the  occasion  of  the  council. 

Page  6,  line  1.  "Notwithstanding,  in  the  next  battle"  &c] — This  sentence 
no  doubt  refers  to  the  battle  of  Hengisdovvn,  in  Cornwall,  and  ought  to  have 
been  placed  at  the  close  of  the  paragraph,  according  to  the  best  authors  (Saxon 
Chron.,  Hoveden,  Rapin,  Henry),  and  even  according  to  Foxe  himself;  for 
the  first  words  of  the  next  sentence  imply,  that  when  the  Danes  landed  in  the 
West  of  England  they  had  experienced  no  check  since  their  victory  at  Char- 
mouth  ;  and  the  only  occasion  on  which  Egbert  is  anywhere  reported  to  have 
rallied  against  the  Danes,  was  at  the  battle  of  Hengisdown,  consequent  upon 
their  descent  in  the  West,  of  which  Foxe  presently  speaks. 

Page  6,  note  (4).] — Foxe's  account  of  the  reign  of  Ethelwolph  is  con- 
fused, for  want  of  due  attention  to  the  chronological  arrangement  of  his  mate- 
rials :  for  though  he  was  misled  by  Fabian  into  the  notion,  that  the  Danes  did 
not  trouble  Ethelwolph  till  toward  the  close  of  his  reign  (seep.  12,  note  3);  yet 
he  here  proceeds  at  once  to  introduce  Ethelwolph's  Charter  to  the  Church, 
which  speaks  of  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  as  the  moving  cause  which  led  him 
to  propitiate  the  Divine  favour  by  liberality  toward  the  Church.  An  improved 
arrangement  has,  therefore,  been  adopted  from  Malmesbury,  from  whom  Foxe 
appears  to  have  derived  his  materials  for  this  reign. 

Page  7,  line  18.  "  Sergius  II,  who  first  brought  in"  &c] —  Authors  differ  on 
this  subject.  Hoffman  supports  Foxe's  statement:  "  Hie  [Sergius  II.]  primus 
Pontificum  nomen  mutavit,  cum  antea  Petrus  Buccaporcius  diceretur."  But 
Moreri  says  that  Adrian  III  was  the  first  to  change  his  name,  which  had  been 
Agapitus,  on  being  made  pope  a.d.  884.  He  also  says  that  it  was  Sergius  the 
Fourth  who  was  called  Petrus  os  Porci  or  Bocca  di  Porco,  before  he  was  made 
pope  a.d.  1009.  "  Sergius  II.  n'osant  porter  le  nom  de  Pierre,  par  respect  de 
celui  du  Prince  des  Apotres,  prit  celui  de  Sergius,  qui  detruit  l'opinion  du  vul- 
gaire,  qui  s'imagine  que  ce  Pape  se  nommoit  Groin  du  Pourceau,  et  que  ce  fut 
ce  qui  le  porta  a  changer  de  nom.  On  prend  le  change  en  ceci ;  car  cette 
histoire  ne  peut  regarder  que  Sergius  IV.,  qui  etoit  d'une  famille  de  ce 
nom.' ' — Moreri 's  Dictionary. 

Page  7,  note  (1).] — Aventine  seems  to  be  the  first  who  really  disputed  the  cur- 
rent story.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  good  catholic  writers  assert  or  recognise 
it.  One  of  the  first  modern  antagonists  is  Florimond  de  Remond  in  his  "  Anti- 
Papesse,"  in  1607,  which  was  replied  to  by  Alexander  Cooke  in  his  "  Pope 
Joane,"  in  1625.  But  the  most  notorious — perhaps  the  best — is  the  Protestant 
Blonde),  first  in  French,  rather  mysteriously,  in  his  "  Familier  Eclaircissement,' 
&c.  Amst.  1647  ;  after  his  death,  through  the  editorship  of  Steph.  de  Cour- 
celles  (Curcellseus),  in  a  Latin  translation,  "  De  Joanna  Papissa,"  1657,  with  a 
long  Apology  for  his  friend  ;  neither  of  whom  was  any  friend  to  the  Anti-remon- 
strants of  Holland.  The  French  was  answered  in  1655  by  the  Sieur  Congnard, 
Advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Normandy  ;  the  Latin  by  Sam.  des  Marets 
(Maresius)  in  his  "Joanna  Papissa  restituta,"  Groningae,  1658,  the  year  after 
Curcellasus's  edition,  whose  Apology  he  examines  point  by  point,  reprinting  the 
whole.  After  these  appeared,  on  the  same  side,  F.  Spanheim  and  L'Enfant. 
Gieseler,  in  his  valuable  Text-Book,  ii.  20,  21,  was  either  ignorant  of  these 
writers,  or  has  purposely  suppressed  them,  although  they  all  pretty  powerfully 
attack  his  "  decisive  "  proofs.    The  numismatic  champion,  Garampi,  may  be 
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told,  that  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  a  coin  are  not  necessarily  in  every  case 
synchronous;  that  his  chronology  is  not  the  best  supported  ;  and  that  there  is 
such  a  place  as  Padua.  He  has  known  better,  however,  than  to  conceal  the 
names  of  the  opponents  of  his  Thesis. — Be  Nummo  Argenteo  Ben.  III.  Rom. 
1749,  pp.  8,  9. 

Page  8,  line  15.  "By  this  pope  [Nicholas  I.]  priests  began  to  be  restrained" 
&c] — Foxe  here  follows  the  authority  of  Volaterran  and  others  (see  infra, 
vol.  v.  p.  326) :  but  he  rather  inclines  himself  to  say  this  of  Nicholas  II.;  to 
whom  also  he  considers  the  ensuing  letter  to  be  addressed,  but  by  whom — both 
he  and  the  critics  are  undecided.  (See  pp.  12,  97,  and  vol.  v.  pp.  305,  311, 
314,326—3.31.) 

Page  10,  last  line.  "  Augustine  was  less  than  Hierome.,,~\ — There  is  an  allusion 
here  to  a  passage  of  St.  Augustine's  writings.  Speaking  of  himself  a  bishop 
and  Jerome  a  priest,  he  says  : — "  Quanquam  enim,  secundum  honorum  voca- 
bula  quae  jam  ecclesias  usus  obrinuit  episcopatus  presbyterio  major  sit,  tamen 
in  multis  rebus  Augustinus  Hieronymo  minor  est :  licet  etiam  a  minore  quoli- 
bet  non  sit  refugienda  vel  dedignanda  correctio."  Inter  Epistolas  Hieron.  Epist. 
77,  in  fine. — Hieron.  Opera,  Ed.  Bened.    Paris,  1706,  torn  iv.  col  641. 

Page  10,  note  (1).] — The  consequences  of  the  constrained  celibacy  enjoined 
by  the  Romish  Church  on  her  clergy  are,  unhappily,  so  notorious,  that  (as  Bishop 
Hall  intimates)  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  dispute  about  the  number  of  infants' 
heads  found  in  the  pope's  fish-pond.  To  suppose  that  6,000  infants,  or  even 
1,000  (for  Martene,  Ampl.  Coll.  i.  449,  reads  "  plusquam  millia,"  leaving  out 
"  sex  "),  should  have  been  murdered  and  thrown  into  one  pond  within  so  short 
a  period  as  the  story  implies,  is  out  of  the  question  ;  and  some  critics  have  even 
thought  this  circumstance  sufficient  to  prove  the  letter  a  forgery,  though  they 
allow  that  it  came  to  our  hands  "  a  pontificiis."  (See  Mansi's  edition  of  Fabricii 
Bibliotheca  Med.  et  Inf.  Latinitatis,  vol.  vi.  p.  285,  and  Theiner's  Einfiihrung 
der  Erzwungenen  Ehelosigkeit,  i.  467.)  Nothing,  however,  is  more  common 
than  errors  as  to  numbers  in  ancient  documents.  Indeed,  the  number  itself 
would  not  have  been  so  incredible  had  the  story  referred  to  the  age  of  Erasmus, 
who  states  in  one  part  of  his  works,  "  Nunc  videmus  mundum  esse  plenum 
sacerdotibus  concubinariis.  Est  apud  Germanos  episcopus  quidam,  qui  ipse 
dixit  in  convivio,  uno  anno  ad  se  delata  undecim  millia  sacerdotum  palam 
concubinariorum  :  nam  tales  singulis  annis  pendunt  aliquid  episcopo." — Erasmi 
Opera,  Lug.  Bat.  torn.  ix.  p.  485.  Erasmus  wrote  this  in  defending  his  published 
opinion  respecting  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  against  the  attacks  of  a  papist. 

Page  12,  line  23.  "By  this  Adrian  [III.]  it  was  first  decreed"  &c.]—  The 
emperor  had  no  share  in  the  election  or  confirmation  of  Adrian  II.  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  line  ;  for  the  emperor's  ambassadors,  who  were  at  Rome 
at  the  time,  were  not  invited  to  the  election.  On  complaining  of  this  they 
were  told,  that  the  ceremony  had  not  been  omitted  out  of  any  disrespect  to  the 
emperor,  but  to  prevent,  for  the  future,  the  ambassadors  of  any  prince  from 
pretending  to  interfere  with  the  election  of  a  pope.  At  page  464  we  find 
that  transaction  referred  to  as  the  first  instance  of  the  exclusion  of  the  emperor 
from  a  voice  in  the  election  of  a  pope.  But  no  decree  of  exclusion  was  issued 
till  the  time  of  Adrian  III,  as  stated  in  the  text  here  and  supra,  p.  6.  The 
decree  (according  to  Martinus  Polonus)  was,  "  Ut  Imperator  non  se  intro- 
mitteret  de  electione."  (See  the  note  in  this  Appendix  on  p.  464,  line  6.) 
Hoffman,  in  his  Lexicon,  says  briefly  : — 

"  Adrianus  II.  Nicholao  successit,  sine  consensu  Imperatoris,  aegre  id  legatis 
ferentibus." 

"  Adrianus  III.  legem  tulit,  ut  pontificis  designati  consecratio  sine  praesentia 
regis  aut  legatorum  procederet." 

See  also  Sandini  Vitce  Pontiff.  Rom.  p.  340. 

Page  12,  note  (3).] — The  document  translated  at  the  top  of  the  next  page, 
and  which  will  be  found  in  Hoveden,  says  expressly  "  ab  exordio  regni  Ethel- 
wulphi  regis  usque  ad  adventum  Normanorum  et  Willielmi  regis,  ad  ducentos 
annos  et  triginta ;"  which  carries  us  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  Ethel- 
wolph's  reigri.  Hoveden  himself  says  in  his  text,  that  the  Danes  came  "primo 
anno  regni  sui." — Script,  post  Bed  am.  p.  41?. 
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Page  16,  line  3.  "  These  things  thus  done''  &c] — Asserius  and  the  "  Annales 
Bertiniani  "  both  assert,  that  Ethehvolph  went  to  Koine  in  a.d.  855  and  continued 
there  twelve  months;  that  he  visited  the  French  court  early  in  July  a.d.  856; 
and  that  he  was  married  by  Hincmar,  abp.  of  Rheims,  October  1st.  P.  Pagi 
adopts  these  dates  (Crit.  in  Baronium),  and  says  that  the  grants  mentioned  in 
the  text  were  made — not  to  Leo.  IV.,  who  died  July  17th  a.d.  855,  but  to  his 
successor — Benedict  III.  The  Benedictine  Authors  of  "  L'Art  de  Verifier  des 
Dates  "  follow  this  account. 

Page  18,  line  9.  "  Reigned  loth  together  the  tern  of  five  years,  one  with 
the  other, ."] — i.e.  for  two  years  and  a  half  each  from  their  father's  death  ;  after 
which  period  Ethelbert  reigned  sole  monarch  for  about  six  years,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Ethelred  a.d.  866. 

Page  19,  line  18  from  the  bottom.  "  Inguar  and  Hubba  .  .  .  slain  at  E?igle- 
feld.,>] — Brompton  states  that  they  escaped  after  the  battle  of  Englefield  into 
Ireland,  and  died  there.  Hoveden  (p.  416),  cited  by  Foxe  at  p.  23,  gives  a 
different  account  of  their  death  :  see  the  note  in  this  Appendix  on  that  passage. 

Page  21,  line  1.] — Foxe,  misled  by  Fabian,  reads,  "  Winborn  or  Woburn" 
(See  page  37,  line  8.)  Spelman  in  his  life  of  Alfred  states,  that  the  following 
inscription  was  formerly  to  be  read  on  Ethelred's  tomb  at  Wimborne,  afterwards 
destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  : — "  In  hoc  loco  quiescit  corpus  S.  Ethelredi  regis 
West  Saxonum,  martyris,  qui  Anno  Domini  dccc  lxxiii,  xxiii.  Aprilis,  per 
manus  Oanorum  paganorum  occubuit."  (Camden's  Britannia,  and  Spelman, 
p.  43.)  Alfred  certainly  came  to  the  throne  in  April,  a.d.  872,  according  to 
the  chronicle  cited  at  page  32,  note  (I),  which  states  that  he  died  Oct.  28th  a.d. 
901  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years  and  six  months. — See  Mr  Sharon 
Turner's  Anglo-Saxon  History,  vol.  i.  p.  537. 

Page  21,  line  2.  tc  For  lack  of  issue  of  his  body."] — Other  authors  say,  that 
it  was  by  virtue  of  his  father's  will,  and  that  Ethelbald  at  least  left  children 
behind  him  who  survived  Alfred. — Turner,  vol.  i.  p.  536. 

Page  22,  line  16.  "  In  the  next  year f  &c] — Foxe  says,  "  the  same  "  year  : 
but  see  L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates.  Also,  it  is  plain  that  the  three  Danish  kings 
left  Cambridge  a.d.  876  ;  for  they  wintered  after  the  battle  of  Wilton  at  London 
a.d.  872-3  ;  at  Torksey  in  Lindsey  a.d.  873-4  ;  at  Repton  a.d.  874-5  ;  at  Cam- 
bridge a.d.  »75-6 ;  and  in  a.d.  87b'  they  seized  Wareham  Castle. 

Page  22,  line  27.  "But  they,  falsely  breaking  their  league,"  &c] — This 
statement  is  rather  too  elliptical.  The  treaty  was  broken  toward  the  close  of 
a.d.  876  by  some  of  the  Danes  breaking  out  of  Wareham,  seizing  the  horses  of 
Alfred's  coast-guard,  and  making  their  way  to  Exeter.  Of  the  rest,  some 
attempted  to  follow  by  sea  early  next  year,  a.d.  877,  when  they  were  wrecked 
at  Swanawic,  or  Swanage  :  the  others  escaped  from  Wareham  to  Exeter  on 
foot. — Rapin,  and  Spelman,  p.  49. 

Page  22,  line  29.  "At  Swanawic"]  —  says  Huntingdon;  i.e.  Swanage  on  the 
Dorsetshire  coast,  not  Sandwich,  as  Foxe  says. 

Page  23,  line  31.  "  Their  ensign,  called  the  Raven,  was  taken"] — "  The 
Danish  standard  called  Reafan,  or  the  Raven,  was  the  great  confidence  of 
those  pagans.  It  was  a  banner  with  the  image  of  a  raven  magically  wrought 
by  the  three  sisters  of  Inguar  and  Kubba,  on  purpose  for  their  expedition  in 
revenge  of  their  father  Lodebroch's  murder,  made  (they  say)  almost  in  an 
instant,  being  by  them  at  once  begun  and  finished  in  a  noon-tide,  and  believed 
by  the  Danes  to  have  carried  great  fatality  with  it;  for  which  it  was  highly 
esteemed  of  them.  It  is  pretended  that,  being  carried  in  battle  (Asser.  Annal. 
ad  an.  878,  Gale  ii.  167),  toward  good  success  it  would  always  seem  to  clap 
ihe  wings,  and  do  as  if  it  would  fly  ;  but  toward  the  approach  of  mishap  it 
would  hang  them  right  down  and  not  move.  The  prisal  of  it  by  the  Christians 
was  of  no  little  consequence;  for  the  pagans  when  they  came  to  lose  it,  could 
not  but  lose  withal  their  hearts  and  confidence." — Spelman's  Life  of  Alfred, 
p  61  :  see  the  note  on  the  Italian  Caroccio,  mentioned  by  Foxe  at  p.  479. 

Page  23,  line  32.  "  In  the  same  confict  both  Inguar  and  Hubba  were 
■lain"] — For  a  different  account,  see  p.  19.  Fhe  Annals  of  Ulster  say  that 
Inguar  died  in  Ireland  a.  d.  872.  and  that  Halden  or  Halfden  was  killed  in 
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Ireland  at  the  battle  of  Lochraun  a.d.  876;  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle  says  that 
he  died  in  Ireland. — Tinner,  vol.  i.  pp.  538,  540. 

Page  24,  line  11.  "  Coming  to  Winchester"  &c] — The  Saxon  Chronicle 
says,  that  Guthrum  was  baptized  at  Aulre,  near  Etheling,  but  that  the 
chrismal  was  pulled  off  him  eight  days  after  at  Wedmore.  In  MS.  Digby, 
p.  196,  this  place  is  called  "  Westm.,"  and  soon  after  he  says  that  the  twelve 
days'  feasting  which  followed  was  at  London. — Hearne's  Note  to  Spelman's 
Life  of  Alfred,  p.  66,  and  Turner,  vol.  i.  p.  575. 

Page  24,  line  21  from  the  bottom.  "  He  likewise  sent  to  India,"  &c] — Mr. 
Sharon  Turner  (vol.  ii.  p.  158)  devotes  a  long  Appendix  to  an  examination  into 
the  probability  of  Alfred's  embassy  to  St.  Thomas,  and  decides  in  its  favour. 

Page  24,  line  5  from  the  bottom.  "  The  fourth  year  after  this,  which  was 
the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Alfred."] — Foxe  says  e<  the  third,"  but 
lie  had  last  mentioned  the  "fifteenth"  year  of  the  reign.  The  year  was 
a.d.  890  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

Page  25.] — This  page  describes,  though  in  a  confused  manner,  the  operations 
of  the  Danes  under  their  famous  Captain  Hastings  during  three  or  four  years. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  says  that  they  came  from  Boulogne  to  "Limene-muthan  " 
in  East  Kent,  a.d.  893.  The  same  Chronicle  places  their  arrival  at  Lea  in 
a.d.  895  or  896.— Turner,  vol.  i.  pp.  5S7— 602. 

Page  25,  line  20.] — "  Chester  "  (the  Chronicles  call  it  Legacestria)  must  mean 
Caerleon ;  seep.  5,  note  (5) :  this  supposition  alone  can  explain  how  the  Danes 
should  go  thence  "by  North  Wales  to  Northumberland."  In  confirmation  of 
this  it  may  be  observed  that  Hoveden  says,  ad  an.  905,  "Civitas,  quae  Karle- 
gion  Britannice,  Legacestria  Saxonice,  dicitur,  restaurata  est ;"  referring,  no 
doubt,  to  the  damage  which  the  city  had  sustained  from  these  Danes.  (See  the 
notes  in  this  Appendix  on  pages  28  and  37,  line  17  from  the  bottom.) 

Page  28,  line  20  from  the  bottom.] — Tanner  in  his  Bibliotheca  Britanno- 
Hiberniea,  p.  32,  discusses  the  story  about  the  two  schools  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
explodes  this  etymology. 

Page  28,  note  (1).] — "  Chester,  in  South  Wales,"  clearly  means  the  "  Ches- 
ter "  so  often  mentioned  by  Foxe,  viz.,  Caerleon.  "  Galfridus"  mentioned  in 
the  text  is  Galfridus  Monurnetensis,  or  Geoffry  of  Monmouth.  In  the  place 
of  his  history  referred  to  (lib.  ix.  cap.  12)  he  calls  the  place  which  Foxe  deno- 
minates "Chester  in  South  Wales"  "  Urbs  Legionum."  Arthur  is  therestated 
to  have  selected  this  place  for  his  coronation  on  account  of  its  beauty,  and 
because  "  1  Habebat  gymnasium  ducentorum  philosophorum,  qui  astronomia 
atque  cagteris  artibus  eruditi  cursus  stellarum  diligenter  observabant,  et  prodigia 
eo  tempore  ventura  regi  Arturo  veris  argumentis  praedicabant.'  "  (See  on  p.  25.) 

Foxe  might  have  mentioned,  besides,  the  famous  school  of  Dubritius  (after- 
wards archbp.  of  Caerleon)  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye — also  that  of  Iltutus  a 
little  later,  in  Glamorganshire,  at  Llantuyt,  so  called  from  him.  Dubritius  died 
Nov.  4,  A.D.  522. — Godwin  de  Prasulibus,  and  Usshers  Antic/.  Brit.  Eccl.  cap.  5. 

Page  28,  note  (2).] — The  passage  in  Bede  reads  thus: — "Qua?  in  Gallia 
bene  disposita  vidit  imitari  volens,  instituit  scholam  in  qua  pueri  literis  erudi- 
rentur,  juvante  se  episcopo  Felice,  quern  de  Cantia  acceperat,  atque  paedagogos 
ac  magistros  juxta  morem  Cantuariorum  praebente."  Felix  became  bishop 
A.D.  630. —  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  i.  Malmesbury  (de  Vitis  Pontif.) 
says,  that  Felix  was  a  Burgundian,  whom  Sigebert  had  become  acquainted 
with  during  his  exile  in  France,  and  that  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Dunwich 
was  a  Kentish  man. 

Page  29,  line  2.  "  Then  his  mother."'] — This  must  have  been  Alfred's  step- 
mother, Judith,  who  tnarried  his  eldest  brother,  Ethelbald,  after  Ethel  wolf's 
death,  and  remained  in  England  some  time  after  Ethelbald's  death  in  a.d  860  ; 
after  which  she  married  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  a.d.  862  (L'Art  de  Ver. 
des  Dates).  See  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  Anglo-Saxon  History,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5C0, 
505—507. 

Page  29,  last  line,  and  page  30. — "  Grinba/d,  Asserius,  Werefrith,  Neotus, 
Joha?ines  Scolus."]- — Grinbald  was  a  very  accomplished  and  courteous  man.  and 
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was  so  attentive  to  Alfred  on  his  way  to  Rome  at  Rheims,  that  he  afterwards 
begged  Fulco,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  to  send  him  over  to  England. 

Asser  the  uncle  and  the  nephew  were  monks  of  St.  David's.  The  uncle 
wrote  Alfred's.  Life,  and  was  Archbishop  of  St.  David's.  The  other  was  made 
Bishop  of  Sherborne. 

Werefrith  was  Bishop  of  Worcester,  a.d.  873—892. 

Neotus,  called  for  his  piety  St.  Neot,  was  the  companion  of  Alfred's  youth  : 
he  was  buried  at  St.  Guerrir's  church,  near  Ginesbury,  in  Cornwall.  Hence 
his  body  was  removed  to  a  monastery  built  on  the  site  of  the  Duke  Alric's 
palace,  in  Huntingdonshire.  Thence  the  bones  were  removed  in  1213  to  Croy- 
land  Abbey. 

Johannes  Scotus,  or  Erigena,  was  very  learned  in  Greek,  Chaldee,  and 
Arabic ;  he  was  patronized  by  Charles  the  Bald  of  France  :  he  came  over  to 
England  at  Alfred's  invitation,  and  taught  publicly  at  the  monastery  of 
Malmesbury,  where  he  was  murdered  by  his  scholars  with  their  penknives.  He 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  another  John,  a  monk  of  St.  David's,  and  called 
John  the  Monk;  and  whom  Alfred,  in  his  preface  to  Gregory's  Pastoral,  calls 
his  mass-priest. — Spelman's  Life  of  Alfred,  p.  133,  &c. 

Page  30,  line  23.]— Charles  the  Bald  reigned  over  France  a.d.  843  —  877. 

Page  31,  line  9.]— The  Council  of  Vercelli  was  held  Sept.  1st  a.d.  1050. 
— L  'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  32,  line  21.] — Pleimund  is  said  at  page  103  to  have  been  archbishop 
only  twenty-nine  years,  and  in  M.  West,  to  have  been  elected  A.D.  889,  and 
died  a.d.  915,  which  only  gives  twenty-six  years:  Godwin  gives  him  but  nine- 
teen or  twenty  years. 

Page  32,  line  24.] — On  the  duration  of  the  archbishopric  of  Odo,  see  the  note 
in  this  Appendix  on  p.  50,  line  6. 

Page  32,  note  (1).] — All  the  concurrents  of  time  given  in  this  note  agree, 
by  Sir  H.  Nicolas's  Tables;  so  that  the  date  may  be  looked  on  as  certain.  As 
Alfred  died  in  his  53d  year,  he  must  have  been  born  a.d.  848  or  849. 

Page  33,  line  5.  "Bishop  of  Porto."] — Porto  was  a  small  place  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  opposite  to  Ostia,  and  gave  the  title  to  one  of  the  seven 
cardinal  bishops.  Those  were  the  bishops  of  Ostia,  St.  Rufine,  Porto,  St. 
Sabine,  Prasneste  (hod.  Palestrine),  Tusculum  (hod.  Frascati),  and  Albano. — 
Morer'is  Diet.  v.  Cardinal 

Page  33,  line  6.] — "Cum  aliquando  in  sinistram  suspicionem  venisset" — are 
the  words  of  Sigebert,  ad  an.  900.  The  authority  which  Foxe  here  follows  is 
"  Sigebert  Gemblacensis  Ccenobitae  Chronographia,  ab  an.  381  ad  an.  1112," 
reprinted  in  Pistorius's  "  Germ.  Rer.  Script."  torn.  i.  (edit.  Ratisb.  1726,  p.  804.) 

Page  33,  line  28.] — "  Praesertim  cum  ipse  Formosus  a  Marino  papa  abso- 
lutus  fuerit  a  perjurio." — Sigebert  (ibidem). 

Page  33,  line  31.  "  Who  then  marching  "  &c] — Sigebert  says  (ibidem) : — 
"  Romam  venit;  sed  non  admissus,  Romam  Leonianam  obsedit.  Lepusculo  forte 
versus  Romam  fugiente,  et  exercitu  cum  clamore  nimio  sequente,  Komani  timen- 
tes  se  de  muro-  projiciunt  et  hostibus  per  factos  acervos  murum  ascendendi 
locum  faciunt."  From  which  Foxe  derives  the  following  : — "  Who  then  marching 
towards  Rome,  was  there  prevented  by  the  Romans  from  entering.  But  in  the 
siege  (saith  the  author)  the  Romans  within  so  played  the  lions,  &c."  The  pun 
in  "lions"  is  not  perceived,  from  Foxe's  not  fully  translating  "Romam 
Leonianam." 

Page  34,  note  (2.)] — Foxe  says  "The  French  king,  Eudo,"  hut  it  must 
have  been  Charles  the  Simple:  for  Eudo,  or  Eudes,  died  Jan  1st  a.d. 898;  but 
John  IX.  did  not  succeed  to  the  papacy  till  the  July  following,  and  he  held  a 
council  at  Rome  that  year  in  favour  of  Formosus,  the  acts  of  which  were 
ratified  by  the  council  of  Ravenna  that  same  year.  So  that  the  French  king 
there  present  must  have  been  Charles  the  Simple,  who  succeeded  Eudes  and 
was  present  at  the  council  of  Turin  the  July  following.  Sigebert  (p.  805)  con- 
firms this  opinion. — L 'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  35,  note  (1.)] — "  Fortnosum  sepulcro  extractum  in  sede  pontificatus 
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sacerdotaliter  indutum  decollari  praecepit."  (Si^ebert,  ad  an.  907.)  See  an 
allusion  to  this  history  by  Pilkington  infra,  vol.  viii.  p.  292. 

Page  36,  line  9.  "Stephen  VII.  or  VIII."]— For  the  reason  of  the  un- 
certainty, see  the  note  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  i.  p.  372,  line  14. 

Page  36,  line  17.  "  Might  be  further  applied  than  to  that  Marozia  of 
Rome."~\ — The  allusion  is  to  Catharine  of  Aragon,  wife  of  Prince  Arthur,  and 
afterwards  of  his  brother  Henry  VIII.    See  infra,  vol.  v.  pp.  45 — 55. 

Page  36,  line  22.  "  Ordo  Cluniacensis." — The  Abbey  of  Clugny  was 
founded  by  William  the  Pious,  Earl  of  Auvergne  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  by  a 
chart  dated  Sept.  11th,  a.d.  910;  at  which  time  Sergius  III.  was  pope. 
(L'Art  de  Verifier  des  Dates.)  The  first  abbot  was  Berno,  who  was  succeeded 
at  his  death,  a.d.  927,  by  St.  Odo,  who  died  a.d.  944.  (Moreri,  v.  Clugni.)  See 
the  note  in  this  Appendix  on  page  57,  line  25,  26. 

Page  37,  line  8.  "  Wimborne."~] — So  Polychronicon,  Fabian,  Grafton,  adding 
"near  Bath."  Foxe  seems  to  have  taken  the  reading  of  "  Woburn"  from  a 
former  passage  of  Fabian;  see  the  note  in  this  Appendix  on  p.  21,  line  1. 

Page  37,  line  17  from  the  bottom.] — "Chester  "  here,  as  in  other  places,means 
Caerleon.  Polychronicon  ad  an.  908  says,  "  Hoc  anno  civitas  Caerlegion  sive 
Legecestria,  quas  modo  Cestria  dicitur,  ope  Etheldredi  ducis  Merciorum  et 
Elfledae  uxoris  suae  post  confractiones  per  Danos  factas  restaurata  est,  &c." 
See  also  the  notes  in  this  Appendix  on  page  25,  line  20,  and  page  28,  note  (1). 

Page  38,  line  12.] — This  list  of  places  occurs  in  Polychronicon  sub  an.  912. 

Page  40,  line  8  from  the  bottom.  "  To  He  for  the  whetstone. "] — The  same 
phrase,  intended  to  point  out  a  fabricator  of  lies,  the  whetstone  being  an 
emblem  of  lying,  occurs  in  vol.  iii.  359,  and  v.  682.  See  Nares'  Glossary  ;  or 
Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  iii.  212. 

Page  43,  line  9.  " Middleton  and Michelenes"~\ — i.  e.  Melton,  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  Michaelney,  in  Somersetshire.    See  infra,  vol.  v.  p.  374,  and  Tanner. 

Page  44,  note  (2.)] — These  directions  concerning  a  bishop's  duties  are 
printed  by  Mr.  Thorpe  at  p.  547  of  his  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  and  in 
Saxon  with  an  English  translation  at  p.  426. 

Page  45,  line  16.] — The  Chronicle  of  Melrose  Abbey  states  that  Athelstan 
died  "6  Cal.  Novemb.  feria  4.  Indictione  14,"  i.  e.  Wednesday,  October  27th, 
a.d.  941,  which  concurrents  of  time  (by  Nicolas's  Tables)  all  fit.  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  gives  the  same  date;  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  fixed.  It  also 
agrees  with  Foxe's  statement  here,  that  Athelstan  reigned  "sixteen  years," 
if  we  suppose  him  to  have  come  to  the  throne  a.d.  925,  as  stated  above. 

Page  45,  line  17.] — Foxe  here  states  that  Edmund  reigned  "six years,"  and 
at  line  24  and  page  50,  line  18,  "six  years  and  a  half."  In  each  case  "  four 
years  and  a  half"  has  been  substituted  ;  for  the  Saxon  Chronicle  says  he  died 
May  26th  a.d.  946:  the  Melrose  Chronicle  adds  the  day  of  the  week  and  the 
Indiction,  which  confirm  that  date.  So  that  Edmund,  by  this  account,  reigned 
only  "  four  years  and  a  half :"  it  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  Foxe  had 
authority  for  "six  years  and  a  half;"  for  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  inconsistently 
with  itself,  assigns  that  period  to  his  reign. 

Page  47,  line  19  from  the  bottom.] — "Alfridus"  means  Alfrid,  treasurer  of 
Beverley  Minster.  "  Alfredus  Beverlecensis  [sen.  Fibroleganus]  in  septen- 
trionalibus  Angliae  partibus  natus  et  Cantabrigiae  educatus.  In  patriam  reversus 
evectus  est  ad  canonicatum  in  ecclesia  S.  Johannis  Beverlacensis,  in  qua, 
postea  thesaurarius  constitutus.  Ab  hoc  officio  'Thesaurarius'  cognomine  notus 
erat  inter  scriptores.  Annales  (lib.  ix.)  edidit  Tho*.  Hearne.  Obiit  anno  1136, 
et  Beverlaci  sepultns  erat  (Bale,  Pits)  ;  vel  anno  1126,  quo  et  Annales  suos 
finiit.  (Vossius.)" — Tanner's  Bibliot In- ca.  Alfrid  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Turner 
on  the  matter  in  the  text. 

"  Pulcher,"  two  lines  lower,  is  a  corruption  of  "  Sepulchre,"  and  "  Pulcher- 
church  "  is  still  further  corrupted  into  "  1  uckle-church  ;"  which  is  now  a  small 
village  seven  miles  N.E.  of  Bristol,  and,  according  to  Camden,  was  once  a  royal 
manor. 
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Page  48,  line  18.  "  Odo  being  a  Dane  born  "J—  Osbevne  in  his  life  of  Odo 
says  that  he  was  son  of  one  of  the  Danes  who  came  over  with  Inguar  and  Ubba. 

Page  50,  line  6.  "  This  Odo  continued  bishop  the  space  of  eighteen  years."] 
— Foxe  gives  different  accounts  of  the  duration  of  Odo's  episcopate  :  he  here, 
and  at  pp.  32,  103,  says  "  twenty  years;"  next  page  he  says  "twenty-four." 
Godwin  (de  Praesulibus,  &c.)  prefers  "eighteen  years,"  which  is  here  adopted 
in  the  text. 

Page  50,  line  18.]— Edmund  died  May  26th,  a.d.  946.  (Sax.  Chron.)  The 
same  Chronicle  states  that  Edred  died  Nov.  23d,  a.d.  955,  having  reigned 
(as  Foxe  states)  "  nine  years  and  a  half." 

Page  50,  line  26.  "In  his  time  Dunstan  was  promoted  .  ...  to  be  bishop  of 
Worcester ."] — This  seems  incorrect,  and  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  in  this  and  the  next  page,  "  that  he  was  as  yet  but  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury "  after  the  death  of  Edred,  and  even  of  Edwin. 

Page  51,  line  21  from  the  bottom.  "  Not  crowned  till  fourteen  years  after.' ~\ 
— This  statement  is  not  quite  correct:  the  Chronicles  have  been  misunder- 
stood. Doubtless,  Edgar  was  crowned  with  great  pomp  at  Bath,  Whitsunday 
a.d.  973  (see  pp.  62,  63);  but  that  was  after  a  seven-years'  penance,  part 
of  which  was,  according  to  Malmesbury,  "  diademate  carere  septennio " — 
according  to  Osberne,  "  ut  in  toto  spatio  (septenni)  coronam  sui  regni  non  ges- 
taret."  In  explanation  of  the  term  "  gestare"  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  our  ancient  kings  to  wear  their  crowns  in  public  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide  (Lord  Lyttelton's  Hen.  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  282);  and  that  it 
was  the  prerogative  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  his  deputy,  to  put  the 
crown  on  the  king's  head  on  those  occasions,  as  well  as  at  the  original 
coronation.  (See  the  notes  in  this  Appendix  on  pp.  62,  63,  and  110.)  Speed, 
on  the  authority  of  Polydore  Virgil,  says  that  Edgar  was  crowned  originally 
at  Kingston  ;  but  no  other  author  mentions  this :  most  probably,  however,  it 
was  the  fact;  and  the  very  nature  of  the  penance  seems  to  require  it.  Mr. 
Taylor  in  his  "  Glory  of  Regality,"  p.  237,  takes  this  view  of  the  subject. 

Page  51,  line  18  from  the  bottom.] — On  the  promotion  of  Dunstan,  see  the 
notes  in  this  Appendix  on  pp.  50,  74. 

Page  51,  line  15  from  the  bottom.  "Odo,  archbishop  twenty-four  years."] — 
See  the  note  on  page  50,  line  6. 

Page  54,  line  31.] — John  Cassian  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century — Gennadius  says  in  Scythia;  but  others  say  (with  more  probability)  in 
Provence.  Having  conceived  an  earnest  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
monks  of  Egypt,  then  very  famous,  he  visited  theThebaid  about  a.d.  390 :  after 
residing  there  several  years  he  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  ordained 
deacon  about  a.d.  409.  He  retired  to  Marseilles  about  a.d.  414,  and  there 
founded  two  monasteries,  one  that  of  St.Victor,  in  which  he  had  5,000  monks, 
the  other  for  nuns.  He  died  a.d.  440  or  448,  at  the  age  of  ninety- seven  years. 
(See  Moreri  and  Biographie  Universelle.)  His  printed  works  are :  "  De 
institutis  Coenobiorum,  libri  xii. ;"  "  Collationes  Patrum,  libri  xxiv. ;"  "  Johan- 
nis  Cassiani  de  Christi  Incarnatione,  libri  vii. ;"  "  Flores  Cassiani,  sive  illustriores 
sententiae  ex  ejus  operibus  collectas." 

Page  56,  line  24.  "  Mazises."] — Alardus  Gazseus  was  a  Benedictine  monk 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Vedast  at  Arras,  who  wrote  a  Commentary  on  Cassian's  works. 
His  dedication  of  this  Commentary  is  dated  "  Michaelis  apparitione  [May  8th] 
a.d.  1615."  In  his  Commentary  on  this  place  in  Cassianus  he  says  :  "  Mazices 
sive  fid^iKas  Ptolemseus  in  ea  iEgypti,  sive  Africae,  parte  locat  in  qua  Cassianus. 
Eorundem  ut  barbarorum  et  immanium  hominum  meminit  Palladius  (Lausiaca 
7)  in  Arsacio,  quos  tamen  Mazicos  vocat :  Et  Nestorius  apud  Evagrium  lib.  i. 
Hist.  Ecclesiast.  cap.  7  :  Et  Nicephorus,  lib.  xiv.,  cap.  13.  In  Vitis  Patrum 
Gens  Mazicorum  dicitur,  lib.  iv.  c.  15." — Cassiani  Opera,  Lips.  1733,  p.  242. 

Page  57,  line  25.  "  Basil's  rule — Benet's  rule"] — St.  Basil  was  the  founder 
of  Monkery  in  the  East,  St.  Benedict  in  the  West. 

St.  Basil,  surnamed  the  Great,  became  bishop  of  Csesarea  a  d.  370,  and 
died  a.d.  378.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Gregory  Nazianzen. — Cave's 
Hist.  Litt. 

St.  Benedict  was  born  in  Italy  a.d.  480,  and  died  a.d.  543.  He  built  a 
VOL.  II.  3  G 
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monastery  at  Monte  Cassino,  Naples,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards, 
but  rebuilt  under  the  sanction  of  Gregory  III.,  who  died  a.d.  741.  Zachary, 
who  followed  him  in  the  popedom,  sent  them  the  MS.  rule,  and  made  them 
independent  of  all  but  papal  jurisdiction.  Boniface,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  founded 
a  Benedictine  monastery  at  Fulda  with  the  pope's  sanction,  and  Pepin,  king  of 
France,  made  it  independent  of  all  but  papal  jurisdiction.  Berno  introduced 
the  rule  into  Clugny,  of  which  he  was  the  first  abbot,  a.d.  910.  One  of  his 
pupils  and  his  successor,  Odo,  introduced  it  into  Fleury,  which  had  been  plun- 
dered by  the  Normans.  lie  died  a.d.  944.  St.  Benedict's  body  was  brought 
to  Fleury,  which  became  the  head  quarters  of  the  order  in  the  West.  See 
Sharon  Turners  Anglo-Saxon  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  233. 

Page  57,  line  26.  "  Cluniacenses,  first  set  up  by  Otko."~] — The  abbot  Odo, 
mentioned  in  the  last  note  and  the  note  on  p.  36,  line  22,  must  be  intended. 
For  Sigebert  mentions  the  rise  of  Clugny  first  ad  an.  893,  under  the  reign  of 
"Odo,"  [Eudo,]  "King  of  France,  thus: — Hoc  tempore  floruit  in  Burgun- 
dia  Berno,  ex  comite  abbas  Gigniacensis  ccenobii  a  se  fnndati ;  qui  etiam  ex 
dono  Avae  comitissae  constituit  Cluniacum  ccenobiuai  in  cellam  Gigniacen- 
sem."  But  afterwards  ad  an.  912,  we  read  : — "  Ordo  Cluniacensis  inripit.  Berno 
abbas  moriturus  Odonem  olim  musicum  constituit  abbatem,  ea  conditione  ut 
ecclesia  Cluniacensis  solveret  annuatim  ecclesiae  Gigniacensi  censum  duodecim 
denarioium."  St.  Odo  greatly  advanced  the  popularity  of  the  Order  of  Clugny. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  St. Odo  that  we  must  understand  Foxe  to  speak. 

Page  57,  line  29.] — The  congregation  of  Benedictine  monks  of  VaUombrosa, 
on  the  Apennines,  was  founded  by  John  Gualbert,  a  Florentine,  about  a.d. 
1030. — Soames's  Mosheim,  vol.  ii.  p.  356. 

Page  57,  line  34.]— The  "Flagellants  " .originated  in  Italy,  a  d.  1260,  and 
spread  over  a  large  part  of  Europe.  See  an  account  of  them  in  Soa7nes's 
Mosheim,  vol.  ii.  p  598. 

Page  59,  line  3  from  the  bottom.] — Respecting  these  drinking  cups,  see  the  note 
on  p.  168.  The  following  words  of  Malmesbury  will  confirm  Foxe,  though  the 
actual  law  has  not  been  found: — "In  tantum  et  in  frivolis  pacis  sequax,  ut 
quia  compatriotse  in  tabernis  convenientes  jamque  temulenti  pro  modo  bibendi 
contenderent,  ipse  clavos  argenteos  vel  aureos  vasis  affigi  jusserit,  ut  dum  metam 
suam  quisque  cognosceret,  non  plus  subserviente  verecundia  vel  ipse  appeteret 
vel  alium  appetere  cogeret." — Script,  post  Bedam,  p.  56,  line  26. 

Page  62,  line  27.  "  Stayed  and  kept  back  from  his  Coronation"'] — See  the 
notes  in  this  Appendix  on  p.  51,  line  21  from  the  bottom,  and  p.  63,  line  17. 
According  to  the  view  there  taken,  we  should  here  read,  "  from  the  use  of 
his  crown,"  rather  than  "from  his  coronation." — Foxe  in  the  next  line  says, 
that  Edgar  was  "crowned  at  the  age  of  one-and-thirty,  a.d.  974,  as  is 
by  the  Saxon  Chronicle  of  Worcester  church  to  be  proved."  The  new  edition 
and  translation,  however,  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  read  "a.d.  973,"  and  add  the 
day,  "  5  Id.  Maii,  die  Pentecostes  "  (i.  e.  Whit-Sunday,  May  11th),  which 
proves  (see  Nicolas's  Tables)  that  973  is  the  true  reading.  Also  in  the  next 
page  Foxe  calls  it  "the  one-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  age,"  which  is  here 
adopted  instead  of"  the  age  of  one-and-thirty." 

Page  62,  line  35.  "  Osberne."~] — "  Osbernus,  gente  Anglus,  ecclesiae  Can- 
tuariensis  praecentor  et  monachus,  Lanfranco  archiepiscopo  familiarissimus,  cla- 
ruit  circa  annum  1070.  Piaster  summam  artis  musicas  peritiam,  condendis 
Sanctorum  Vitis  incubuit.  Notandum  Osbernum  duobus  libris  Dunstani  vitatn 
et  miracula  descripsisse.  Priorem  tantum  cum  posterioris  prologo  dedit  Whar- 
tonus,  eo  quod  liber  secundus  parum  ad  rem  historicam  conferre  videbatur." — 
Cave. 

Page  63,  line  6.] — The  following  is  the  Latin  Penance  in  Osberne  (see 
Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.ii.  p.  Ill): — "  Septennem  ei  pcenitentiarn  indixit. 
In  toto  spatio  coronam  regni  sui  non  gestaret.  Jejunium  in  hebdomada 
biduale  transigeret.  Avitos  pauperibus  thesauros  large  dispergeret  Super  hoc 
sacrandis  Deo  virginibus  monasterium  quoddam  fundaret;  quatenus  qui  imam 
per  peccatum  Deo  virginem  abstulisset,  plures  ei  per  plura  saecnli  volumina 
aggregaret.  Clericos  etiam  male  actionales  de  ecclesiis  propelleret,  Mona- 
chorum  agmina  introduceret :  justas  Deoque  acceptas  legmn  rationes  sanciret : 
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sanctas  conscriberet  Scripturas,  per  omnes  fines  imperii  sui  populis  custodiendas 
mandaret."  It  will  be  observed  that  no  nunnery  is  here  named:  "  Shaftes- 
bury  "  is  Foxe's  addition,  and  erroneous,  seep.  24.  Rumsey,  in  Hants,  was  pro- 
bably the  nunnery  founded  by  Edgar  on  this  occasion,  a.d.  974. — See  Tanner  s 
Notitia  Monastica. 

Page  63,  line  17.  "  Set  the  crown  upon  the  king's  head,  at  Bath."~\ — This  was 
done  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  May  1 1th,  a.d.  973.  (Osberne,  &c.)  — It  seems 
probable  (as  before  intimated)  that  the  crowning  at  Bath  was  not  properly  the 
coronation,  but  the  conclusion  of  a  seven  years'  penance,  during  which  time 
Edgar  had  not  worn  his  crown.  The  resuming  it  was  made  a  great  event,  for 
example's  sake.  For  Malmesbury  himself  says,  that  Edgar  for  his  crime — 
"  Septennem  pcenitentiam  non  fastidivit;  dignatus  Rex  affligi  jejunio,  simulque 
diademate  carere  septennio."  (Script,  post  Bedam,  p.  60.)  In  the  life  of 
Dunstan,  he  adds — "  Ita  ut  proceres  ad  specimen  et  normam  Regis  compositi, 
parum  vel  nihil  contra  jus  et  sequum  auderent."  (Ibid.  p.  202.)  See  the  notes 
on  pp.  51,  62. 

Page  63,  line  19.] — Foxe  reads  here  "thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,"  but 
"fourteenth"  at  p.  51.  He  also  says  he  was  "  only  three  years  crowned  king:j" 
— more  probably  "  ten,"  including  the  first  seven  years  of  his  reign.  See  the 
last  note. 

Page  63,  note  (2).] — Foxe  reads  here  rather  obscurely,  "mention  of  Elfleda 
and  Editha,  and  also  of  Ulfred  and  Dunstan." 

Page  65,  line  13.] — Hoveden  dates  the  death  of  Edgar  "the  32d  year  of 
his  age,  the  19th  of  his  reign  over  Mercia  and  Northumberland,  the  16th  of  his 
reign  over  all  England,  Indictione  3,  8  Id.  Julii,  feria  quinta"  (Script,  post 
Bedam,  p.  426),  i.e.  Thursday,  July  8th,  a.d.  975:  these  concurrents  agree,  by 
Nicolas's  Tables. 

Page  65,  line  24.] — Here  should  follow  the  address  of  Edgar  to  his  clergy, 
which  is  given  afterwards  at  page  101. 

Page  66,  last  line. — The  birth  and  parentage  of  Editha  are  stated  at 
page  61. 

Page  69,  line  15.] — Osberne  and  Brompton  both  represent  the  council  as 
being  held  at  Winchester.  (See  page  84,  line  16  from  the  bottom.)  Osberne 
speaks  as  if  it  were  held  a  considerable  period  before  that  of  Calne.  But 
Wharton  (Anglia  Sac.  vol.  ii.  p.  112)  shows  that  the  council  of  Winchester  sat 
about  a.d.  968,  and  that  of  Calne  about  seven  years  later. 

Page  69,  line  19.  "  Jornalensis  here  maketh  rehearsal"  &c] — Foxe's  refer- 
ence to  Jornalensis  (or  Brompton)  is  not  quite  accurate.  Brompton  says 
nothing  about  praying  to  the  rood  :  Osberne  says,  that  the  council  fell  to 
intreating  Dunstan  in  favour  of  the  priests ;  and  that  while  he  sat  perplexed 
what  to  do,  the  image  spoke.  Foxe  also  says,  that  the  inscription  was  put 
under  the  feet  of  the  rood ;  which  was  the  more  usual  place  for  an  inscrip- 
tion; but  Brompton  says — "In  cujus  rei  memoriam  in  capite  refectorii  ejusdem 
monasterii  supra  caput  crucifixi,  &c."  (Decern  Scriptores,  col.  870.)  This 
quotation  will  suggest  to  the  reader  the  meaning  of  "  frater  :"  it  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  "fratry,"  which  is  either  a  corruption  of  refectorium,  or  is  derived  from 
fratres,  being  a  room  in  which  they  could  all  assemble.  The  "  fratry  "  is  still 
shown  at  Carlisle  cathedral.  For  further  information  on  the  point,  see  Davies's 
Rites  and  Customs  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham  ;  Parker's  Glossary  of 
Architecture,  Oxford,  p.  96 ;  Fosbroke's  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities,  vol.  i. 
p.  108  ;  and  Fosbroke's  British  Monachism,  v.  Refectorium.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  a  "  rood"  was  a  large  wooden  image  of  Christ  crucified,  such  as 
may  frequently  be  seen  in  France  by  the  road-side:  Osberne  describes  it  on 
this  occasion  as  "  Dominici  corporis  forma  vexillo  crucis  fixa."  There  are 
other  allusions  to  roods  in  Foxe.    (See  Index.) 

Page  71,  line  7.  "Pope  John  X//."] — Foxe  is  rather  inconsistent  in  his 
numbering  of  this  pope,  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  old  authors  differ. 
Here,  and  at  p.  462,  Foxe  calls  him  John  XIII ;  but  at  p.  464,  and  vol.  iii. 
p.  212,  he  calls  him  John  XII.  As  John  XI.  is  the  last  pope  John  named  by 
Foxe  (p.  36),  this  pope  is  in  the  present  edition  always  numbered  John  XII. 
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The  numbering  of  several  following  Popes  John  has  been  altered  in  consequence 

of  the  change  made  here. 

Page  72,  line  21.  "  Pope  John  XIV."'] — This  pope  is  not  acknowledged  by 
the  Romish  church,  and  is  not  inserted  in  the  list  given  in  "  L'Art  de  Verifier 
des  Dates,"  which  numbers  the  next  three  popes  mentioned  in  this  page 
XIV.  XV.  XVI. 

Page  72,  line  7  from  the  bottom.  "  John  XVI."] — The  pope  John  pre- 
ceding Gregory  V.  is  numbered  XV.  in  the  list  of  "  L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates," 
and  his  popedom  dated  a.d.  986 — 996.  But  see  the  last  two  notes. — There 
were  two  councils  held  at  Rheiins  during  his  papacy,  according  to  the  lists  of 
Councils;  the  first,  June  17th,  a.d.  991,  wherein  archbishop  Arnold,  or  Arnulph, 
was  deposed;  and  a  second,  July  1st,  a.d.  99,5,  wherein  Arnulph  was  re- 
stored. (L'Art  de  Ver.)  The  advancement  of  Gilbert  to  the  papacy  is  men- 
tioned at  pp.  94,  95. 

Page  73,  line  15  from  the  bottom.] — "  Elfrida  "  is  substituted  for  Foxe's 
"  Alfrith,"  "  Elfrida"  being  his  reading  in  all  other  cases. 

Page  73,  note  (2).] — These  verses  are  taken  from  Locorum  communium  collec- 
tanea a  J  oh.  Manlio  pleraque  ex  leciionibus  Ph.  Melancthonis  excerpta,  &c,  torn, 
iii.  p.  198  (8vo.  Basil.  1563),  and  were  written  apparently  by  John  Strigelius. 
They  embrace  the  seven  Electorates  of  Germany,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil. 

Page  74,  line  6  from  the  bottom.  "  About  the  eleventh  year"  &c] — The 
marginal  date,  a.d.  988,  proceeds  on  this  supposition,  and  is  that  chosen  by 
Godwin.  If  Dunstan  was  archbishop  for  twenty  years,  as  Foxe  states  at  p.  103, 
then  he  was  appointed  a.d.  968 ;  or  if  he  died  in  the  ninth  year  of  Egelred,  then 
he  was  appointed  a.d.  966,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Edgar's  reign.  Some  date  his 
appointment  a.d.  959,  the  first  year  of  Edgar,  which  makes  him  archbishop  at 
least  twenty-seven  years.    (See  the  notes  in  this  Appendix  on  pp.  50,  51.) 

Page  74,  line  4  from  the  bottom.  "  After  him  Elfric,  &c] — See  the  note  on 
p.- 104,  line  9. 

Page  75,  line  1.] — -This  "northern  island"  was  Lindisfarne,  or  Holy  Island, 
mentioned  before  at  p.  5.  St.  Cuthbert  was  for  twelve  years  abbot  of  a  famous 
monastery  there,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible. 

Page  75,  line  2.] — "  Chester-le-street "  is  a  village  six  miles  north  of  Durham, 
so  called  from  being  on  the  Roman  highway.  Foxe  says  "  Rochester,*'  by 
mistake. 

Page  75,  line  19.    "  Dane gilt. ."]    See  the  note  on  p.  104,  line  9. 
Page  78,  line  17.     "  Sailed  into  Denmark."'] — For  the  real  reason  why 
Canute  at  this  time  went  to  Denmark,  see  the  note  on  p.  81. 

Page  78,  line  26.] — The  ancient  Chronicles,  including  the  Saxon,  (see  the 
new'  Edition,)  date  the  death  of  Egelred  St.  George  the  Martyr's  Day, 
i.  e.  April  23d,  a.d.  1016. 

Page  80,  note  (1).] — There  are  plenty  of  authorities  for  Foxe's  statement  in 
the  text  respecting  the  sons  of  Edmund  Ironside;  see  Hoveden,  Brompton, 
Rastal's  Chronicle,  Fabian,  Grafton,  &c.  But  William  of  Malmesbury  simply 
says — "  Filii  ejus  [Edmundi]  Edwius  et  Edwardus  missi  ad  regem  Suevorum 
ut  perimerentur :  sed  miseratione  ejus  conservati  Hunorum  regem  petierunt; 
ubi  dum  benigne  aliquo  tempore  habiti  essent,  major  diem  obiit,  minor  Reginae 
sororem  Agatham  in  matrimonium  accepit."  (Scriptores  post  Bedam,  p.  73.) 
And  afterwards  he  says: — "Rex  Edwardus  pronus  in  senium,  .  .  .  misit  ad 
Regem  Hunorum,  ut  filium  fratris  Edmundi  Edwardum  cum  omni  familia  sua 
mitteret."  (Ibid.  p.  93.)  Subsequent  writers,  in  their  attempts  to  fill  in  the 
names,  have  made  blunders.  For  example,  the  contemporary  king  of  Sweden 
was  named  Olave  (L'Art  de  Ver.),  who  is  said  to  have  been  half-brother  to 
Canute  (Speed).  His  being  named  "  Suanus"  probably  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  u  in  his  patronymic  "  Suavus  "  (of  Sweden)  being  taken  for  an  n: 
whence  Olave  might  be  called  "rex  Suanus,"  or  "  rex  Suanorum  ;"  and  the 
combination  of  the  two  would  give,  "  Suanus,  king  of  Sweden."  It  is  remark- 
able that  Foxe  in  the  next  page,  line  5,  calls  him"  Suanus,  king  of  Denmark," 
where  he  is  copying  Fabian  and  Grafton,  who  cite  "  Guido  and  others."  (See 
vol.  i.  p.  347,  note  (3).)    This  variation  may  be  explained  by  the  circumstance 
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related  in  Brompton  (p.  907),  that  Walgar,  Canute's  domestic,  was  charged  to 
carry  the  princes  into  Denmark  ;  but  that,  conscious  of  his  master's  designs, 
instead  of  carrying  them  into  Denmark  he  conducted  them  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  who,  to  avoid  quarrelling  with  Canute,  passed  them  forward  to  his  kins- 
man, the  king  of  Hungary. — Again,  Salomon,  king  of  Hungary,  did  indeed  in 
a.d.1063  marry  Sophia,  sister  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  and  thus  became  brother- 
in-law  to  that  emperor ;  but  that  was  almost  fifty  years  too  late  for  the  present 
purpose.  It  is  no  less  true,  however,  that  Stephen,  the  first  king  of  Hungary, 
in  a.d.  1008  married  Gisela,  sister  of  the  emperor  Henry  II.:  whence,  Pape- 
broche  and  Lingard  would  have  us  here  substitute  the  name  of  Stephen  for 
Salomon.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  Fordun  in  his  Scoti-chronicon 
says,  that  Stephen  was  called  Salomon  before  his  baptism,  which  may  in  some 
degree  vindicate  the  introduction  of  that  name  here,  and  also  may  have  led  to 
the  error  of  introducing  Henry  IV.,  Stephen  being  confounded  with  the  other 
Salomon.  (Scoti-chron.  lib.  vi.  capp.  20,  22.) — Who  Agatha  was  is  not  clear, 
for  her  name  does  not  appear  among  the  daughters  or  sisters  of  any  of  the  empe- 
rors of  this  period,  and  very  likely  she  was  only  a  daughter  of  some  germanus 
of  Stephen  or  his  queen.    (See  the  note  on  p.  83.) 

Page  81,  line  1.  "  The  king  of  churls"  or  "  ceorls"] — So  called  from  his 
popularity  with  the  common  people. 

Page  81,  line  5. — "  His  brother,  Suanus,  king  of  Denmark."'] — See  the  note 
above  on  p.  80,  note  (1). 

Page  81,  line  7.  "Suanus,  king  of  Denmark,"  &c] — Here  again  Foxe  has 
Fabian  and  Grafton  for  authorities.  The  statement,  however,  seems  incorrect, 
as  we  nowhere  read  in  the  ancient  chronicles  that  Canute  had  a  brother  "  Sua- 
nus." This  looks  like  a  patch  of  Danish  history,  relating  Canute's  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Denmark  in  consequence  of  his  father  Swanus's  death. 
Danish  history  informs  us  that  he  had  a  younger  brother  Harold,  who  was  left 
regent  of  Denmark  when  Swanus  and  Canute  first  went  to  England;  and  that 
on  the  death  of  Swanus  he  attempted  to  seize  the  throne  of  Denmark;  but  that 
Canute  immediately  went  over  and  settled  matters  in  Denmark,  before  he 
ventured  to  encounter  the  English  (L'Art  de  Ver.).  The  statement  in  the  text 
is  probably  only  a  variation  of  this  story.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  says,  that 
Canute  sent  for  Emma  before  the  Kalends  of  August,  a.d.  1017,  and  agreed 
to  Edgar's  laws  a.d.  1018. 

Page  81,  line  17.] — The  Saxon  Chronicle  dates  Canute's  visit  to  Rome 
a.d.  1031,  and  his  death  at  Shaftesbury  2  Id.  Nov.  a.d.  1035. 

Page  81,  line  28.  "Against  the  Norwegians ."] — Godwin  and  his  English 
troops  distinguished  themselves  against  the  Vandals,  a.d.  1019.  (Malmesbury, 
Huntingdon,  Rapin.)  The  Saxon  Chronicle  dates  the  expedition  against 
Norway  a.d.  1028,  and  Godwin  does  not  appear  to  have  been  concerned 
in  it. 

Page  82,  note  (2).  "  Which  son  he  had  by  his  wife,  Hardicanute's  daughter."^ 
It  seems  very  improbable  that  Godwin  should  have  married  first  the  sister  or 
daughter  of  Canute  (see  some  lines  higher),  and  then  the  daughter  of  Hardi- 
canute.  But  the  reader  must  remember,  that  he  has  here  before  him  the 
different  version  of  Alfred's  story,  which  commenced  with  the  preceding 
paragraph  and  continues  to  "losing  all  his  lands  in  England"  (next  page). 
Consequently  the  Hardicanute  of  one  writer  may  be  identical  with  the  Canute 
of  another. 

Page  83,  line  22  from  the  bottom.] — Gunilda,  or  Cunegunda,  was  married  to 
the  emperor  Henry  III.  a.d.  1036;  she  died  two  years  after.  Henry  III.  then 
married  Agnes,  by  whom  he  had  Henry  IV.,  Sophia,  and  other  children. 
Salomon,  king  of  Hungary,  married  Sophia,  and  was  thus  brother  to  Henry  IV. 
But  it  is  plain  that  Agatha,  who  had  brought  Edward  four  children  in  a.d. 
1057,  could  not  have  been  a  daughter  of  Henry  IV.    (See  p.  80,  note  (1).) 

Page  83,  line  6  from  the  bottom.  "St.  Benet's  in  Norfolk."] — A  solitary 
place  among  the  marshes,  then  called  Cowholm  and  Calvescroft,  was  given 
by  a  petty  prince,  named  Horn,  to  some  religious  hermits  a.d.  800,  and  destroyed 
by  the  Danes  a.d.  870.    Seven  companions  were  collected  and  placed  here  by 
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one  Wolfric  in  the  next  century.  After  sixty  years  Canute  founded  and  en- 
dowed the  place  as  an  abbey  of  black  monks,  in  honour  of  St.  Benedict,  a.d. 
1020. — Tanner  s  Notitia  Monastica. 

Page  83,  line  5  from  the  bottom.  "  *S*^.  Edmundsbury.,,~] — Sigebert,  king 
of  East  Anglia,  founded  a  monastery  a.d.  633  at  Betrichesworth,  in  which  he 
spent  his  closing  days.  The  corpse  of  king  Edmund  was  buried  here,  when 
the  town  changed  its  name,  a.d.  903.  Canute  expelled  the  secular  priests,  and 
placed  Benedictine  monks  in  their  room  a.d.  1020. — Tanner. 

Page  84,  line  16  from  the  bottom.  "  The  image  of  the  crucifix  before  men- 
tioned."^— The  allusion  is  to  the  occurrence  mentioned  in  page  69;  the  words 
"being  then  at  Winchester,"  which  presently  follow,  leave  it  undecided  whether 
that  occurrence  happened  at  Winchester. 

Page  85,  line  23.] — The  Saxon  Chronicle  (New  Edition)  states  under  the 
year  1043,  that  Edward  was  that  year  crowned  at  Winchester  with  great  pomp 
on  Easter-day,  3  Non.  April,  i.  e.  April  3d  ;  and  Easter-day  fell  that  year  on 
April  3d.    Foxe's  "1042"  has,  therefore,  been  changed  into  "1043." 

Page  86,  line  8  from  the  bottom.] — "  Eustace  "  is  put  in  from  L'Art  de 
Verifier  des  Dates.    Foxe  only  says,  "  a  certain  earl  of  Boulogne." 

Page  87,  note  (1).  "  Son  Wihnot,  and  grandson  Hacus."~\ — Foxe,  from 
Polydore,  reads  "his  two  sons  Biornon  and  Tostius;"  but  he  clearly  meant  to 
adopt  the  reading  in  the  text,  because  he  refers  to  it  next  page,  line  16,  as 
preferable  to  Polydore's  account. 

Biornon  was  an  earl,  whom  Swanus,  one  of  Godwin's  sons  and  father  of 
Hacus,  had  slain  three  or  four  years  before  this. 

Page  87,  note  (3).  "  Marianus  Scotus."~\ — Under  the  year  1052  he  writes — 
"  Ego  Marianus  seculum  reliqui ;  "  col.  427,  edit.  Basilese,  1559. 

Page  89,  line  20.  "  Off  a,  Icing  of  Mercia."~\—See  vol.  i.  pp.  316,  317. 
Foxe  inadvertently  places  his  name  after  Ine,  "as  of  Ine,  Offa,  Alfred," &c. 

Page  89,  line  21.  "  Mercenelega,"  "  West-Saxenelega,"  "  Danelega."'] — 
Bishop  Nicholson,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  prefixed,  to  his  edition  of  the 
Saxon  Laws,  asserts,  that  this  threefold  divison  of  the  English  laws  is  ima- 
ginary, and  proceeded  from  the  Norman  interpreters  mistaking  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "laga,"  which  they  thought  was  the  same  with  the  word  ley,  or 
law;  whereas  "laga"  signifies  region,  territory,  or  province,  as  is  plain  (he 
says)  from  several  places  in  the  Saxon  laws,  wherein  Danelaga  means  the  same 
as  among  the  Danes,  or  in  the  territories  of  the  Danes.  (See  pp.  53,  135,  of 
Dr.  Wilkins' s  Anglo-Saxon  Laws.)  He  also  says  that  the  author  of  the  Dialogue 
de  Scaccario  was  the  first  that  led  the  way  in  this  error,  lib.  i.  cap.  16.  But  Mr. 
Thorpe,  in  the  Glossary  appended  to  his  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  v.  Lagu,  differs 
from  the  bishop,  and  maintains  the  other  sense  to  be  correct. 

Page  92,  note  (2).] — Foxe  inadvertently  says  "  Gerardus  "  in  the  text, 
instead  of  "  Giraldus."  "  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  in  his  boke  called  Itinera- 
rius." — Fabian.  The  following  extract  from  Higden's  Polychronicon,  sub  a. 
1066,  will  illustrate  the  text:  "  Vult  tamen  Giraldus  Cambrensis  in  suo  Itine- 
rario,  quod  Haraldus  multis  confossus  vulneribus  oculoque  sinistro  sagitta 
perdito,  ad  partes  Cestriae  victus  evasit,  ubi  sancta  conversatione  vitam,  ut 
creditur,  anachoriticam  in  cella  Sancti  Jacobi,  juxta  ecclesiam  Sancti  Johannis, 
feliciter  consummavit,  quod  ex  ejus  ultima  confessione  palam  fait."  "In  the 
selle  of  St.  James,  faste  by  Saynt  Johan's  churche." — Fabian. 

Page  93,  line  1.] — "  Cousin-germans  removed,"  i.e.  "one  remove;"  for 
Edward  and  Robert  (William's  father)  were  first  cousins.  (See  the  Table, p.  4.) 

Page  93,  line  33.] — "  Cometh  in  the  order  and  name  of  'cardinals," '  &c .] — The 
name  was  in  use  much  earlier,  having  been  used  (according  to  Moreri)  to  dis- 
tinguish the  more  dignified  parochial  clergy  of  towns  from  those  of  chapels  and 
oratories.  But  Foxe  is  here  alluding  to  the  decree  passed  a.d.  1059  by  pope 
Nicholas  II.,  vesting  the  nomination  of  the  pope  in  the  college  of  cardinals. 
(Gratiani  Decret.  Distinct.  23,  cap.  1.)  "  Ex  hoc  decreto,  quo  electio  pontificis 
Romani  imprimis  cardinalibus  permittitur,  ipsum  cardinalium  nomen  post  cele- 
brari  magis  atque  magis  coeptum."    (Sigon.  de  regno  Italiae,  lib.  ix.  ann.  1059; 
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Chronic.  Reicherspergens.  ad  aim.  1059.)  On  this  subject  see  Ussher,  "  De 
Christ.  Ecc).  Success,  et  Statu,"  cap.  iv.  §  22.  The  reader  can  hardly  need  to 
be  reminded,  that  Foxe's  "  1030  years  after  Christ  "  is  equivalent  to  "a.d.  1060," 
thirty  years  being  the  period  then  commonly  allowed  for  our  Lord's  life.  (See 
page  726  of  this  volume,  bis.) 

Page  94,  note  (2).  "Petrus  Premonstratensis.'"~\ — Vossius  (De  Script.  Latinis) 
says  that  he  was  author  of  a  chronicle  intituled  "  Biblia  Pauperum."  He  is 
cited  again  at  page  711. 

Page  95,  line  16.  "Saying  mass"  &c/| — "  Dum  in  basilica  Sanctas  Crucis 
in  Hierusalem  Ilomae  sacrihcaret,  fato  moriturum  se  statim  cognovit." — Plaiina. 

Page  96,  line  3.  "  And  placed  in  his  room  Peter,  the  Icing  of  Hungary"  &c] — 
This  fact  is  related  by  Benno,  in  a  letter  printed  at  fol.  39  of  the  "Fasci- 
culus "  of  Orthuinus  Gratius,  and  of  which  Foxe  translates  a  portion  at 
page  124.  Benno  says  that  Henry  sent  Godfrey,  duke  of  Lorraine,  against  Peter, 
who  took  him  prisoner  at  the  first  onset.  Henry  does  not  appear  to  have 
retained  any  grudge  against  Peter,  for  (according  to  Lambert  Schafnaburgensis) 
he  made  three  expeditions  into  Hungary  a.d.  1042,  1043,  to  restore  him  to 
his  throne.  Sylvester  II.  is  said  to  have  erected  Hungary  into  a  kingdom  on 
purpose  to  be  a  balance  against  the  Empire,  which  will  account  for  the  pope's 
sending  to  the  king  of  Hungary  on  this  occasion. 

Page  96,  line  16  from  the  bottom.] — Foxe  calls  Bruno,  by  mistake,  "bishop 
of  Cologne;"  probably  he  was  misled  by  the  designation  of  another  Bruno, 
who  founded  the  Carthusian  order,  and  was  called  "  Bruno  of  Cologne."  (See 
page  141,  line  3  from  the  bottom.) 

Page  97,  line  18.  "  Another  bishop,  a  German."~\ — This  was  Gebhard, 
bishop  of  Eichstat. — U Art  de  Ver.  dcs  Dates. 

Page  98,  line  5.  "  Sienna."^ — Foxe  says  "  Sens."  The  Latin  says  "  ad 
Senas."  Sence  is  Sienna  in  Italy;  the  Latin  for  Sens  is  Senones.  Several  slight 
corrections  are  made  in  the  following  sentence  from  the  Universal  History. 

Page  98,  line  19.  "Johannes,  archpriest  of  the  church  of  St.  John  1  ad 
portam  latinam '."] — Foxe  reads  "  archdeacon  ad  Portam  Latinam."  The  correc- 
tion is  made  from  the  List  of  the  Popes  given  in  L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  98,  line  6  from  the  bottom.  "  Berengarius  of  Tours,  archdeacon  of 
Angers.u~\ — A  correction  for  Foxe's  "  Berengarius  Andegavensis,  an  arch- 
deacon."— See  Cave's  Hist.  Litt. 

Page  100,  line  10.  "  Anselm,  bishop  of  Lucca."~\ — See  the  List  of  the  Popes 
given  in  L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates.  Foxe  only  says  "another  bishop,  Anselm." 

Page  100,  line  19.  "Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne"~\ — See  L'Art  de  Verifier 
des  Dates.    Foxe  reads  "  Otho." 

Page  101,  line  7.1 — This  passage  about  Edgar,  and  his  oration  to  the  clergy, 
should  have  been  introduced  at  p.  65.  The  original  Latin  will  be  found  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Ethelredus,  Abbas  Rievallensis.    (Decern  Scriptores,  col.  360.) 

Page  102,  line  20.] — Foxe's  reading,  "  My  great  grandfather  .  .  .  my  great 
great  grandfather,  Alfred,"  corresponds  better  with  the  Latin,  ("proavus  meus 
.  .  .  .  atavus  meus  Aluredus"  .  .  .  )  than  with  the  history.  He  calls  Ethelwold 
(towards  the  end  of  the  oration)  "Edward,"  mistaking  "  EdelwaMus  "  for 
"  Edelwardus." 

Page  103,  line  22.  "  Pleimund  .  .  .for  twenty-nine  years."~\ — See  the  note  in 
this  Appendix  on  p.  32,  line  21. 

Page  103,  line  25.  "  Odo  for  twenty  years."~\ — See  the  note  in  this  Appendix 
on  p.  50,  line  6. 

Page  103,  line  7  from  the  bottom.  "  Dunstan,who  was  archbishop  for  twenty 
years."~\ — See  the  note  in  this  Appendix  on  p.  74,  line  6  from  the  bottom. 

Page  104,  line  9.] — If  the  Danegilt  began  a.d.  991  (as  stated  at  p.  75), 
and  by  the  advice  of  Siric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (as  here  stated),  then 
it  is  plain  that  Siric  must  have  preceded  Elfric :  for  Dunstan  died,  by  the 
earliest  computation,  a.d.  986;  this  would  just  leave  time  for  Siric  (if  he  died 
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six  years  after)  to  give  this  advice  before  he  died.  But  if  Siric  followed  Elfnc, 
and  so  did  not  come  for  twelve  years  after  Dunstan,  either  the  Danegilt  could 
not  have  begun  earlier  than  a  d.  998,  or  Siric  could  not  have  advised  it. 

Page  106,  line  10.  "Here,  by  the  way,  speaking  of  laws,"  &c] — The  following 
royal  ordinance  granted  to  the  church  an  independent  and  separate  jurisdiction, 
such  as  it  did  not  enjoy  under  the  Saxon  kings,  but  which  the  church  was 
everywhere  struggling  to  obtain.  This  ordinance  may  be  said  to  have  occa- 
sioned that  licentiousness  in  the  clergy,  which  forced  Henry  II.  to  enact  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  to  maintain  the  arduous  contest  with  arch- 
bishop Becket,  described  at  pp.  196 — 252. 

Page  107,  line  9  from  the  bottom.  "  Two  hundred  and  thirty  years."'] — See 
before,  p.  13,  line  13. 

Page  108,  line  11  from  the  bottom."] — "  Eodem  anno  concilium  magnum  in 
octavis  Paschae  Wintoniae  celebratum  est,  jubente  et  praesente  rege  Willielmo, 
domino  Alexandra  papa  consentiente,  et  per  suos  legatos  Hermenfredum 
Sedunensem  episcopum  et  presbyteros  Johannem  et  Petrum  cardinales  sedis 
apostolicae  suam  authoiitatem  exhibente.  In  quo  concilio  Stigandus,  Doro- 
berniae  archiepiscopus,  degradatur  tribus  de  causis:  sc.  quod  episcopatum  Win- 
totiiae  cum  archieciscopatu,  in  juste  possidebat;  et  quod,  vivente  Roberto  arehi- 
episccrpo,  non  solum  avchiepiscopatum  sumpsit,  sed  etiam  ejus  pallio,  quod 
Cantuariae  remansit,  dum  vi  et  injuste  ab  Anglia  pulsus  est,  in  missarum  cele- 
bratione  aliquandiu.  usus  est;  et  a  Benedicto  quern  sancta  Romana  ecclesia 
excommunicavit,  eo  quod  pecuniis  sedem  apostolicam  invasit,  pallium  accepit." 
(Hoveden,  Scriptores  post  Bedam,  p.  453.)  Wilkins  has  transferred  the 
passage  into  his  "Concilia,"  torn.  i.  p.  322.  As  Easter  fell  on  April  4th, 
in  a.d.  1070  (by  Nicolas's  Tables),  the  Octaves  fell  on  April  11th. 

Page  109,  lines  1 — 7.] — This  passage  is  very  inaccurate  in  Foxe:  some 
changes  have  been  made  in  his  text  on  the  authority  of  the  passage  cited  from 
Hoveden  in  the  note  preceding  this. 

Page  109,  line  19.  "  Thomas,  a  Norman,  and  canon  of  Baieux."~] — Godwin. 
Foxe  says  "a  canon  of  Bayonne  "  ("  Baion,"  Fabian) ;  and  in  the  next  line 
"  Cadomonencie  "  (Fabian's  corrupt  rendering  of  "  Cadomense  "  [ccenobium]), 
meaning  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen. 

Page  109,  note  (3).] — After  the  words  in  the  text  "  was  pressed  to  pay  " 
Foxe  adds,  "  a  little  before  the  council  of  Basil : "  the  reader  will  find  the  reason 
why  these  have  been  omitted,  in  the  note  in  this  Appendix  on  p.  261,  note  (1). 

Page  110,  line  13.  "  At  his  second  coronation,  for  Radulph  would  not  suffer 
the  first  coronation  to  stand,  because  it  was  done  by  the  bishop  of  York,  without 
his  assent."] — Foxe  has  the  authority  of  archbishop  Parker  for  this  statement, 
who  seems,  however,  to  have  misapprehended  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The 
occasion  referred  to  was  the  coronation  of  Henry's  second  queen,  at  Windsor, 
Jan.  30th,  a.d.  1121,  at  which  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  claimed  to  do  the  honours, 
Windsor  being  in  his  "parish."  Radulph  resisted  this,  and  (as  too  old  for  the 
exertion)  appointed  the  bishop  of  Winchester  to  perform  the  ceremonial  for 
him.  As  the  archbishop  was  about  to  begin  the  service  at  the  altar,  he  spied 
the  king  sitting  with  his  crown  on  his  head,  on  which  he  questioned  him  who 
had  placed  it  there,  as  in  his  [the  archbishop's]  presence  nobody  else  had  a  right 
to  do  it.  The  king  said  that  inadvertently  he  had  put  it  on  himself:  the  archbishop 
then,  taking  it  off,  replaced  it  on  his  head.  (Parker,  Antiq.  Brit.,  Hanoviae, 
1605,  p.  124,  and  Eadmer,  pp.  136,  137.)  The  real  explanation  of  this  affair  is, 
that  our  kings  anciently  wore  their  crowns  at  the  three  great  festivals,  and  on 
state  occasions  ;  and  that  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  claimed  to  put  the  crown 
on,  either  by  himself  or  by  deputy,  on  all  such  occasions,  as  well  as  at  the  original 
coronation.  Thus  Eadmer  informs  us  (p.  105),  that  at  the  Christmas  after 
Anselm's  death  the  king  held  a  solemn  assembly,  at  which  the  archbishop  of 
York  claimed  to  put  on  the  crown  and  perform  mass ;  but  the  bishop  of  London 
claimed,  and  was  allowed.  Nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  that  the 
king  should  wear  his  crown  at  his  new  queen's  coronation,  and  that  the  arch- 
bishop of'Canterbury  should  assert  his  prerogative,  especially  as  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury  had  shown  a  disposition  to  interfere  with  it.    But  archbishop  Parker 
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has  given  the  affair  a  different  turn,  and  says  that  Radulph  was  displeased  at  the 
king's  putting  on  his  own  crown  as  having  never  been  properly  crowned  at  all, 
"  quod  absente,  ut  supra  diximus,  Anselino  a  Thoma  Eboracensi  archiepiscopo 
in  consecratione  diadema  ei  impositum  est  "  (Antiqu.  Brit.  p.  124);  where  arch- 
bishop Parker  forgets  that  (at  p.  117,  line  46)  he  had  said — "  Rufo  autem  mortuo 
successit  frater  ejus  Henricus,  a  Mauricio  Londinensi  consecratus."  All  the  his- 
torians say  the  same  thing,  except  that  M.  Paris  and  M.  Westm.  join  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  with  Maurice  in  the  ceremonial.  Maurice,  no  doubt,  acted  by 
Anselm's  direction;  and  Eadmer,  who  says  that  on  Anselm's  arrival  the  king 
apologised  to  him  for  not  deferring  his  coronation,  gives  no  hint  of  Anselm's 
expressing  any  dissatisfaction.  Some  years  after,  Becket,  writing  to  the  pope 
(Epist.  D.  Thomae,  lib.  v.  45),  distinctly  asserts  that  the  rights  of  his  see  in 
regard  to  the  coronation  had  never  yet  been  infringed ;  for  that  Stigand,  as  an 
usurper,  had  no  right  to  crown  the  Conqueror;  and  that  Anselm  crowned 
Henry  I.  by  the  bishop  of  Herejord  as  his  deputy,  and  repeated  the  ceremonial  on 
arriving  in  England.  (See  the  note  on  p.  159,  line  15.)  Archbishop  Parker  and 
Foxe  are  therefore  incorrect,  in  representing  this  affair  at  Windsor  as  Henry's 
"  second  coronation and  in  so  doing  have  made  the  same  mistake  as  Malmes- 
bury  seems  to  have  made  respecting  Edgar's  crowning  at  Bath,  Whitsunday,  May 
11th,  a.d.  973,  which  (strictly  speaking)  was  not  his  coronation,  but  his  resuming 
the  use  of  his  crown  at  the  great  festivals  ;  and  it  would  be  archbishop  Dunstan's 
prerogative,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  place  it  on  his  head.  (See  the  notes  on 
pp.  51,  62,  63.) — Foxe  is  mistaken  in  saying  the  "  twenty-seventh  "  year  of 
Henry,  as  it  was  Jan.  30th,  a.d.  1121,  which  was  21  Hen.  I.;  and  Radulph 
died  October  a.d.  1122,  which  was  23  Henry  I. — See  Richardson's  Godwin  de 
Prcssulibus. 

Page  110,  line  31.] — It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Humber  was  made  the 
division  of  the  two  provinces. — Godwin  de  Prcssulibus. 

Page  113,  line  24.  "Of  such  like  contentions"  &c] — The  following  quarrel 
is  related  by  a  contemporary  writer,  supposed  to  be  Waltram,  bishop  of  Naum- 
burg,  in  the  "  De  Conservanda  Unitate  Ecclesioe,"  lib.  ii.  cap.  13.  (See  the  note 
on  p.  155,  line  8.) 

Page  114,  line  9.  "Notwithstanding  "  &c] — The  reader  will  find  extracts 
from  the  letters  presently  named  in  Eadmer's  "  Historia  Novorum  "  (edit. 
Selden),  p.  127. 

Page  114,  line  21.  "For  the  order  of  sitting,"  &c] — As  the  order  of  prece- 
dence among  the  English  prelates  here  laid  down  has  obtained  ever  since,  the 
reader  may  feel  interested  to  see  the  original  canon,  together  with  the  preamble 
which  introduces  it,  as  given  by  Wilkins,  Cone.  torn.  i.  p.  363. 

"  Et  quia  multis  retro  annis  in  Anglico  regno  usus  conciliorum  obsoleverat, 
renovata  sunt  nonnulla,  quag  antiquis  etiam  canonibus  noscuntur  definita. 

"  Ex  concilio  igitur  Toletano  quarto  Milevitano  atque  Bracharensi  statutum 
est,  ut  singuli  secundum  ordinationis  suae  tempora  sedeant,  praeter  eos,  qui  ex 
antiqua  consuetudine,  sive  suarum  ecclesiarum  privilegiis,  digniores  sedes 
habent :  de  qua  re  interrogati  sunt  senes  et  aetate  provecti,  quid  vel  ipsi  vidis- 
sent,  vel  a  majoribus  atque  antiquioribus  veraciter  ac  probabiliter  accepissent 
[see  the  remarks  on  recordatio  et  recognitio  in  the  note  on  p.  216]  ;  super  quo 
responso  petitae  sunt  induciae,  ac  concessae,  usque  in  crastinum.  Crastina  autem 
die  concorditer  perhibuere,  quod  Eboracensis  archiepiscopus  ad  dextram  Doro- 
bernensis  sedere  debeat;  Lundoniensis  episcopus  ad  sinistram ;  Wentanus  juxta 
Eboracensem.  Si  vero  Eboracensis  d  esit ;  Lundoniensis  ad  dextram,  Wentanus 
ad  sinistram." — Ex  vetusto  registro  Wigorn.  eccles.  collat.  cum  MS.  Cantuar. 
eccles.  a.  vii.  6. 

Page  114,  note  (3).] — Foxe  renders  the  word  "villa?  "  in  the  second  canon 
"villages,"  both  in  this  place  and  at  page  140;  but  at  p.  113  he  renders  it 
"  townships  " 

Page  115,  line  I.] — Godwin  ("  De  Praesulibus  ")  states  that  Lanfranc  only 
ornamented  the  cathedral  with  new  buildiiigs,  but  " palatium  archiepiscopale 
quod  est  Cantuariae  fere  totum  cunstruxit."  Foxe  repeats  his  statement  at 
page  718. 

Page  115,  line  16.    "As  Marceilus"  &c] — See  vol.  i.  pp.  21 — 25. 
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Page  115,  note  (1).] — Foxe,  ki  this  and  the  next  three  pages,  seeins  to  liave 
had  before  him  Illyricus's  "Cat.  Test."  cols.  1304,  1305  (Edit.  Genevae,  160S). 

Page  116,  line  13.  "And  this  election"  &c] — This  and  the  next  two  sen- 
tences are  considerably  improved  from  Aventine,  whom  Foxe  is  here  trans- 
lating, though  probably  he  was  immediately  citing  Illyricus.  (See  Aventine, 
"Annalium  Boiorum,  lib.  vii."  Ed.  Cisner,  fol.  Bas.  1580,  p.  446,  and  Franco- 
furti  1627,  p.  345.) 

Page  117,  line  12.  "Dominion  of  the  West."] — So  Aventine.  Foxe  says 
M  both  of  the  East  and  West  church." 

Page  117,  line  28.  "Also  bishops"  &c] — Hence  to  the  bottom  of  the  page 
will  be  found  in  Aventine  (ut  antea),  p.  448;  whence  the  proper  names  have 
been  a  little  amplified. 

Page  119,  line  1.] — This  and  the  next  page  are  taken  by  Foxe  (or  rather  Illyri- 
cus, col.  1335)  from  Lambert's  "  Historia  Germanorum,"  sub  annis  1074,1075. 
This  Lambert  was  born  at  AschafFenburgh  near  Mentz,  and  became  a  monk 
March  15th,  a.d.  1058,  in  the  abbey  of  Hirsfeld.  The  same  year  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  set  off  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Hirs- 
feld. He  wrote  a  history,  "ah  orbe  condito  ad  annum  usque  1077:  qua  res 
gestas  ante  annum  1050  ordine  chronologico,  eoque  brevissimo,  percurrit; 
deinceps  verd  res  Germanicas  ad  annum  1077  fusissimfe  enarrat."  (Cave,  Hist. 
Lit.)    He  is  a  much  esteemed  author,  and  has  been  several  times  printed. 

Page  120,  note  (1.)] — As  several  corrections  have  been  made  in  Foxe's  text 
hereabout,  the  reader  is  presented  with  the  original : — 

"Ad  ultimum  congregata  synodo  in  Erfordia  mense  Octobri,  a.d.  1074, 
pressius  jam  imminebat,  ut,  relegata  omni  tergiversatione,  in  prsesentiarum 
aut  conjugium  abjurarent,  aut  sacri  altaris  ministerio  se  abdicarent.  Multas 
e  contra  illi  rationes  asserebant,  quibus  instantis  perurgentisque  improbitatem 
eludere  sententiamque  cassare  niterentur.  Cumque  adversus  Apostolicae  sedis 
authoritatem,  qua  se  ille  ad  banc  exactionem  praeter  voluntatem  propriam  cora- 
pulsum  oblendebat.  nihil  argumenta,  nihil  supplicationes  precesque  proficerent; 
egressi  tanquam  ad  consultandum,  consilium  ineunt  ut  in  synodum  non 
redeant,  sed  injussi  omnes  in  domos  suas  discedant.  Nonnulli  etiam  confusis 
vocibus  clamitabant,  melius  sibi  videri,  ut  in  synodum  regressi  ipsum  episco- 
pum,  priusquam  execrabilem  adveisum  eos  sententiam  promulgaret,  cathedra 
episcopali  deturbarent,  et  merita  morte  multato  insigne  monumentum  ad  pos- 
teros  transmitterent,  ne  quis  deinceps  successorum  ejus  talem  sacerdotali 
nomini  calumniam  struere  tentaret.  Cum  ad  episcopurn  relatum  esset  hoc  eos 
machinari,  commonitus  a  suis  ut  tumultum  qui  oriebatur  matura  moderatione 
praeverteret,  misit  ad  eos  foras,  rogavitque,  ut  sedato  pectore  in  synodum  regre- 
derentur;  se,  cum  primiim  opportunitas  arrisisset,  Romam  missurum,  et  domi- 
num  Apostolicum,  si  qua  posset  ratione,  ab  hac  sententiae  austeritate  deduc- 
turum.  Postero  die,  admissis  in  auditorium  communiter  laicis  et  clericis  .... 
subito  efferata  mente  se  foras  proripiunt  .  .  .  .  Ita  soluta  est  synodus." 

Under  the  next  year  Lambert  adds: — 

"  Synodum  tamen  eodem  anno,  a,  d.  1075,  mense  Octobri,  Moguntia?  con- 
gregavit  [Sigifridus  archiep.  Moguntinus],  ubi  inter  alios  episcopos  qui  con- 
venerant  aderat  Cuviensis  episcopus,  Apostolicae  sedis  literas  et  mandata  deferens, 
quibus  ei  sub  interminatione  gradus  et  ordinis  sui  praecipiebat,  sicut  antea 
quoque  multis  legationibus  prasceperat,  ut  presbyteros  omnes,  qui  intra  suam 
dicecesim  essent,  cogeret,  aut  in  praesentiatum  conjugibus  renunciare,  aut  se  in 
perpetuum  sacri  altaris  ministerio  abdicare.  Quod  dum  facere  vellet,  exurgen* 
tes  qui  undique  assidebant  clerici  ita  eum  verbis  confutabant,  ita  manibus  et 
totius  corporis  gestu  in  eum  debacchabantur,  ut  se  vita  comite  synodo  excessu- 
rum  desperaret.  Sic  tandem  rei  difficultate  superatus  statuit,  sibi  deinceps  tali 
quaestione  omnino  supe^edendum,  et  Romano  pontifici  relinquendum  ut  causam, 
quam  ipse  toties  inutiliter  proposuisset,  ille  per  semetipsum,  quando  et  quo- 
modo  vellet,  peroraret." — Lambertus  Schafnaburyensis  JDe  Rebus  Germanicis, 
printed  in  the  collection  of  Pistorius,  torn.  i.  p.  391,  edit.  Ratisbonae,  1726. 

Page  120,  note  (2).] — Bishop  Hall,  in  his  "  Honour  of  the  married  Clergy," 
book  3,  §  8,  observes,  that  Aventine  declares  "  Hildebrand  "  to  mean  "  titio 
amoris,"  or  the  brand  of  love ;  but  that  Chemnitius  named  him  "Titio  infernalis," 
or  "  Hell-brand."    (Examen  Cone.  Trid.  pars  III.  p.  117,  Francof.  1606.) 
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Page  120,  note  (3).] — It  is  of  consequence  to  observe,  that  the  substance  of 
the  foregoing  account  from  Lambert  will  be  found  also  in  the  "German  Chronicle 
of  Huldricus  Mutius,"  lib.  xv.  (torn.  ii.  p.  119,  of  Pistorius's  collection  of  "  Ger- 
manici  Scriptores ") ;  for  Foxe  (or  rather  Illyricus)  afterwards  refers  to  this 
contest  at  Mentz  as  recorded  by  Mutius,  not  Lambert.  (See  page  133, 
note  (1).)  Mutius  says  of  this  Council  of  Mentz,  that  it  was  attended  not  only  by 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Mentz,  but  by — "  alii  ecclesiastici  prselati,  inter 
quos  erat  Curiensis  episcopus,  qui  linguae  facundia  vir  potens  erat :  veniebant 
autem  ut  caverent  schisma  ecclesiae,  quod  praevidebant  futurum  ex  sacerdotum 
Moguntinae  ecclesias  contentione  cum  Romano  pontifice.  Aderat  etiam  apo- 
stolicus  ex  Roma  legatus  cum  bullis  pontificiis,  quae  continebant  horrendas 
minas,"  &c.  Lambert  above  represents  the  bishop  of  Coire  himself  as  the 
pope's  legate  at  the  council. 

Page  121,  line  22.  "  To  their  master"]— The  edition  of  1563  (p.  24)  adds, 
"  Thus  much  out  of  Benno,  which  if  it  be  but  a  fable,  ye  have  the  author  thereof." 

Page  121,  line  23.] — Foxe's  text  has,  "And  it  followeth,  moreover,  in  the 
Epistle  of  the  said  Benno  to  the  cardinals."  But  the  passage  just  before  cited 
is,  in  fact,  the  conclusion  of  the  epistle.  This  and  the  ensuing  epistle  are 
printed  in  the  "  Fasciculus  rerum  expetendarum  et  fugiendarum  "  of  Orthuinus 
Gratius,  and  in  Illyricus's  "  Catalogus  Testium  ;  "  whence  Foxe's  translations 
have  been  revised  and  corrected. 

Page  121,  line  32.  "  John,  the  master  of  the  singing  school.,,~\ — "  Primicerius 
scholae  cantorum  "  is  Benno's  expression.  Ducange  observes,  that  this  officer  is 
sometimes  improperly  confounded  with  the  "  Praecentor."  This  officer  is  again 
mentioned  at  page  125,  line  3. 

Page  122,  note  (1)-]  "Propter  ecclesiasticum  testimonium  et  propter  stilum 
veritatis,"  are  Benno's  words.  No  constitution  exactly  of  the  nature  described 
has  been  discovered ;  but  the  reader  may  refer  for  more  information  to  the 
note  in  the  Appendix  on  vol.  i.  p.  193. 

Page  122,  note  (2).] — See  the  excommunications  at  pp.  127,  131. 

Page  124,  note  (2).] — Lambert  says  that  Henry  went  "nudis  pedibus  et 
laneis  ad  carnem  indutus:"  Benno  himself  says  here  "laneis  vestibu3,"  which 
Foxe  probably  mistook  for  "  lineis  vestibus,"  for  he  says  "thin  garments."  The 
penance  thus  enjoined  on  Henry  by  Hildebrand  is  the  same  as  that  which  in 
old  English  is  termed  "  to  go  woolward."  See  this  expression  infra,  vol.  v.  p.  654 
(bis).  Nares,  in  his  Glossary,  v.  "  Woolward,"  quotes  this  Latin  definition  of  it, 
"Nudis  pedibus  et  absque  linteis  vestibus  circumire."  This  penance  was  enjoined 
on  our  Henry  II.  by  pope  Alexander  III.  after  the  murder  of  Becket,  and  on 
the  murderers  themselves :  see  the  notes  on  pp.  253,  254. 

Page  125,  line  8.]   "  Pedissequus  ejus  Turbanus." — Benno. 

Page  126,  line  6.  "Herman,  bishop  of  Bamberg."] — Nauclerus  in  his  his- 
tory of  these  transactions  calls  Herman  bishop  of  Bremen,  and  afterward  speaks 
of  Robert,  bishop  of  Bamberg.  But  Foxe  is  supported  by  the  contemporary 
writer  "  De  unitate  Ecclesiae  conservanda."    (See  the  note  on  p.  155,  line  8.) 

Page  126,  line  29.  Nauclerus  says  that  some  both  of  the  Saxon  and  German 
bishops  resisted  the  decree  in  the  council,  especially  those  of  Wurtzburg  and 
Mentz. 

Page  127,  note  (3).] — This  use  of  the  term  "  commencement  "  is  retained  in 
the  phrase — "  the  Cambridge  commencement." 

Page  127,  note  (4).] — Lambert  says  that  the  "  Teutonici  principes,"  who 
met  at  Oppenheim,  September  15th,  a.d.  1076,  resolved  to  request  the  pope  to 
meet  them  and  Henry  at  "Augusta,"  on  the  feast  of  the  Purification  [Fe- 
bruary 2d]  next  ensuing,  and  that  the  pope  set  out  thither.  Some  authors, 
and  among  them  Platina,  interpret  "Augusta"  of  Augsburg  in  Germany; 
whom  Foxe  here  follows.  Nauclerus,  however,  calls  it  "Augusta  Praetoria," 
i.e.  Aosta  in  Piedmont;  and  he  says  that  Hildebrand  "  Augustam  Praetoriam 
venire  statuens,  venit  cum  cardinalibus  Vercellas."  See  L'Art  de  Verifier  des 
Dates,  where  this  sense  of  "Augusta"  is  adopted.  See  also  the  note  on  p.  144, 
line  28. 
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Page  128,  line  24.  "  Adelaide,  countess  of  Savoy ."] — Foxe  reads  "  Adelau9, 
earl  of  Savoy,"  for  which  he  has  the  authority  of  Platina  and  Nauclerus.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  list  of  Earls  of  Savoy  in  L'Art  de  Verifier  des 
Dates,  that  there  never  was  a  count  or  earl  of  Savoy  of  that  name;  but  Ame- 
deus  I.,  count  of  Savoy,  appears  to  have  died  about  a.d.  1072,  leaving  behind 
him  a  widow,  Adelaide,  who  would  be  dowager  countess  of  Savoy  ;  she  afterwards 
married  a  second  time  to  Rodolph  the  Anti-Caesar.  It  is  most  probable,  therefore, 
that  for  "  Adelaus  "  we  should  here  read  "Adelais:"  indeed,  the  following 
passage  from  Aventine,  relative  to  this  matter,  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt : — 

"  Gregorius  adhibita  Machtylda  et  Adelhaide,  primariis  Italise  foeminis, 
Caasarem  epulo  pontificio  veluti  pignoribus  redintegratae  amicitise  excipit." 

Lambert  mentions,  as  the  parties  concerned,  "  Matildam,  socrumque  suam, 
et  marchionem  Azonem,  et  Cluniacensem  Abbatem." 

Page  129,  line  21.  "  Altman,  bishop  of  Passau."~\ — Foxe  reads  "Altiman, 
bishop  of  Padua."  This  mistake  might  easily  be  made,  as  "  Pataviensis  "  would 
stand  for  either  see.  Moreri  has  made  the  same  mistake.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  lists  of  bishops  of  the  two  sees  given  in  the  "  BibliothSque  Sacree  "  of 
Richard  and  Giraud  (Paris,  1824),  that  S.  Altman  was  bishop  of  Passau, 
a.d.  1069 — 1091,  and  that  there  never  was  a  bishop  of  that  name  at  Padua. 

Page  129,  line  24.  "  This  being  done,"  &c.]— This  account  is  supported  by 
Aventine;  but  others  represent  the  crown  as  being  sent  on  occasion  of  the 
second  excommunication  ;  see  bottom  of  the  next  page. 

Page  130,  line  23.] — Aventine  dates  this  second  battle  "7  Id.  Augusti,  3  die 
septimanae,  1078  ;"  i.  e.  Tuesday,  August  7th,  a.d.  1078,  which  would  be  correct 
by  Nicolas's  Tables  :  the  abbot  of  Ursperg  says  it  was  fought  at  Stronui. 

Page  130,  note  (1).] — The  passage  in  the  text  between  square  brackets  is 
introduced  on  the  authority  of  the  best  historians,,  and  is  necessary  to  make 
Foxe  consistent  with  himself ;  for,  having  mentioned  the  first  and  second  battles 
between  Henry  and  Rodolph  in  this  page,  the  next  which  he  mentions  is  the 
decisive  engagement  at  Merseburg  (p.  133)  which  issued  in  the  death  of 
Rodolph,  and  which  Foxe  in  the  margin  calls  "  the  fourth  battle."  He  has 
Aventine's  authority  for  this  : — "  Quarto  Idus  Octobris  ducum  copiae  in  Mysnia 
juxta  Ellestram  amnem  aperto  marte  quarto  confligunt."  Aventine,  however, 
mentions  a  third  battle,  as  well  as  Platina.  A  contemporary  writer,  supposed  to 
be  Waltram,  bishop  of  Naumburg  (see  the  note  on  page  155,  line  8),  in  the  "De 
conservanda  Ecclesiae  unitate,"  lib.  ii.  tap.  16  (Freheri  "  Germ.  Script."  Argent. 
1717,  torn.  ii.  p.  284),  thus  briefly  enumerates  the  four  principal  battles:  1.  In 
Thuringia,  5  Id.  Jun.  1075.  2.  In  Orientali  Francia,  7  August,  1078.  3.  In 
Thuringia,  6  Id.  Feb.  1080.  4.  4  Id.  Aug.  1080.  This  account  is  followed  by 
the  Benedictine  authors  of  L'Art  de  Verifier  des  Dates. 

Page  132,  line  28.  "  The  emperor,  on  his  part"  &c] — Foxe  most  unac- 
countably makes  this  council  of  Rrixen  to  follow  the  battle  of  Merseburg; 
whereas  the  date  of  the  Sentence,  and  the  date  of  the  battle  in  Aventine  and  all 
the  other  historians,  show  that  it  must  be  otherwise  (see  the  last  note)  :  a  portion 
of  the  text,  therefore,  which  precedes  this  paragraph  in  Foxe,  has  been  trans- 
posed to  the  next  page  :  see  the  next  note. 

Page  133,  line  15.  "  After  and  upon  this"  &c] — The  whole  passage,  from 
these  words  to  "  could  find  no  favour  with  him,"  (line  34) — would,  according 
to  Foxe's  arrangement,  stand  at  p.  132,  after  the  paragraph  ending  "  with  full 
authority."  The  reason  for  this  transposition  has  been  already  given  in  the  last 
note. 

Page  133,  line  19.] — Aventine  says  this  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of 
the  E'ster,  near  Merseburg,  which  is  near  Leipsic.  Foxe  says  "  at  Hyperbolis," 
meaning  Herbipolis,  or  Wurtzburg,  near  which  the  first  of  the  four  battles  was 
fought,  but  not  the  fourth. 

Page  133,  line  13  from  the  bottom.] — Foxe  says  that  Henry  "besieged  the 
city  all  Lent,  and  after  Easter  got  it."  This  is  too  elliptical  a  mode  of  speaking  : 
Aventine  and  Urspergensis  say,  that  Henry  sat  down  before  Rome  "  Vigilia 
Pentecostes,  1081,"  and  took  it  after  two  years  ("biennium  ")  soon  after  Easter 
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a.d  1083,  Friday,  June  2d,  just  before  Trinity  Sunday ;  which  concurrents  of  time 
fit,  by  Nicolas's  Tables.  A  change  has,  therefore,  been  made  in  the  text ;  which 
also  makes  it  fit  better  chronologically  with  what  follows. 

Page  133,  note  (1).] — This  remark  of  Foxe's  (or  rather  Illyricus's)  stood  as 
a  parenthesis  in  the  body  of  the  Sentence,  but  is  better  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
page.  For  explanation  of  the  remark  itself,  see  the  note  in  this  Appendix  on 
page  120,  note  (3). 

Page  134,  line  2.  u  To  Sienna."]  Foxe  says  11  Senas,"  leaving  it  untrans- 
lated.   See  the  note  in  this  Appendix  on  p.  98,  line  5. 

Page  134,  line  6.  "  Carried  him  away  to  Campagna."] — Urspergensis  says 
lie  retired  to  Salerno,  and  there  remained  till  his  death,  May  25th,  a.d.  1085. 

Page  134,  line  14  from  the  bottom.  "  Or  not  long  after"] — About  two  years 
and  five  months  intervened ;  Hildebrand  died  May  25th,  a  d.  1085,  William, 
September  9th,  a.d.  1087. — U  Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  134,  last  line  but  one.] — Mantes  is  a  town  in  the  Isle  of  France,  twelve 
miles  from  the  Norman  boundary. 

Page  135,  line  8  from  the  bottom.] — Foxe  here  makes  the  extraordinary 
statement  that  William  built  a  monastery  "  named  Barmoundsey,  in  his 
country  of  Normandy."  He  evidently  had  before  him  the  following  passage  of 
Fabian's  Chronicle,  cap.  222  :  "  He  builded  twoo  abbaies  in  Englande,  one 
at  Battaile,  in  Sussex,  where  he  wanne  the  fielde  against  Harold,  and  is  at  this 
daye  called  the  Abbay  of  Battaile ;  and  an  other  he  set  beside  London,  upon 
the  south  side  of  Thamis,  and  named  it  Barmondesay  ;  and  in  Normandie 
he  builded  ii.  also."  Grafton  copies  this,  only  varying  the  last  clause  thus  : — 
"  And  he  builded  also  one  in  Cane,  in  Normandie,  where  he  was  buried,  and 
dedicated  the  same  unto  Saint  Steven."  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  represent 
the  king  as  the  founder  of  Bermondsey  ;  for  it  originated  in  an  endowment  by 
Aylwin  Child,  about  a.d.  1082;  William  Rufus  afterwards  aided  it  by  adding 
to  it  the  manor  of  Bermondsey  and  other  revenues. —  Tanner 's  Notitia  Monas- 
tic a.  Hollinshed  correctly  mentions  Selby  in  Yorkshire,  as  the  other  English 
abbey  founded  by  the  Conqueror,  about  a.d.  1069. —  Tanner. 

Page  138,  line  9  from  the  bottom.  "  Eulogium."] — See  the  note  on  page  317, 
note  (1). 

Page  141,  line  3  from  the  bottom.]  —  Foxe  erroneously  calls  Bruno 
"  bishop  of  Cologne,"  confounding  him  with  another  Bruno,  who  was  a  bishop: 
see  page  96,  line  16  from  the  bottom. 

Page  142,  line  1.] — The  true  Clement  III.,  acknowledged  as  such  by  the 
Romish  Church,  was  not  made  pope  till  a  d.  1187,  nearly  a  century  later:  see 
pp.  273,  294. 

Page  142,  note  (1).]  —  Foxe  has  derived  the  whole  of  the  paragraph  in  the 
text  from  Fabian,  who  miscalls  Rievale  "  Merivale."  Tanner  in  his  Notitia 
Monastica  says,  that  Walter  Espec  founded  the  first  Cistercian  abbey  in  England 
at  River  (near  Helmsley,  in  Yorkshire),  olim  Rievall,  or  Rivaulx,  quasi  the 
valley  through  which  the  Rie  flows.  (See  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1754, 
p.  426.)    It  is  called  the  abbey  of  Rivaulx  infra,  vol.  v.  p.  148. 

Page  142,  note  (3).] — Adhemar,  bishop  of  Le  Puy,  was  the  chief  leader  of 
this  crusade  :  he  acted  as  the  representative  of  pope  Urban,  who  excused  his  per- 
sonal service.  (Fleury,  Eccl.  Hist.)  Moreri  says  that  it  is  not  correct,  though 
common,  to  call  Bohemund  duke  of  Apulia ;  for  though  his  father,  Robert 
Guiscard,  was  duke  of  Apulia,  the  son  was  only  prince  of  Tarentum.  Fabian, 
and  after  him  Foxe,  uses  the  term  "  Puell;"  "  Pouille  "  is  the  French  for 
"  Apulia."  Raymtmd  was  earl  of  Toulouse  :  his  original  title  was  that  here 
given,  which  is  corrupted  by  Anna  Comnena  into  Sangeles. — Moreri. 

Page  143,  line  7.] — For  "  Liege  "  Foxe  has  (from  Fabian)  "  Eburone'," 
"  Eburonum  Urbs  "  being  a  Latin  name  for  Liege.  Godfrey — son  of  Eustace  II. 
count  of  Boulogne,  and  Ida  countess  of  Bouillon — with  his  mother's  consent 
sold  his  estate  of  Bouillon  to  Otbert,  bishop  of  Liege,  for  7000  marks  of  silver 
according  to  some,  others  say  only  1300  or  1500. — I.' Art  de  Verif.  des  Dates, 
and  Gallia  Christiana. 
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Page  143,  line  14.  "  Civiia."] — "  Cybolus,  which  our  writers  call  Civitol" 
was  a  village  near  Nice,  in  Bithynia.    (See  Nalson's  Crusades,  bonk  i.  p.  22.) 

Page  143,  line  21.]  Phirouz,  called  Pyvrhns  by  Foxe  after  the  Latin  writers, 
was  a  Christian  at  Antioch,  of  noble  birth,  who  had  turned  Turk. 

Page  143,  line  26.]  —  Ketboga,  called  by  M.  Paris  Corboran,  was  prince  of 
Mosul  on  the  Tigris,  and  commander-in-chief  to  the  Persian  monarch. 

Page  144,  line  15.] — The  words,  "stand  sponsors  in  baptism  to  the  same 
child,"  are  introduced  instead  of  Foxe's  "  christen  one  child."  The  following 
is  the  decree  of  Urban  II.,  on  the  authority  of  which  tin's  change  has  been 
made;  it  is  the  last  but  one  of  those  cited  in  note  (4) : — Causa  xxx.  quaest.  4, 
cap.  6.  I*  Quod  autem  uxor  cum  marito  in  baptismate  simul  non  debeat 
svsc.ipere  puerum,  nulla  auctoritate  reperitur  prohibitum.  Sed  ut  puritas  spiri- 
tualis  paternitatis  ab  omni  labe  et  infamia  conservetur  immunis,  dignum  esse 
decernimus  ut  utrique  insimul  ad  hoc  aspirare  minime  pvaesumant." 

Page  144,  line  28.  " This  Anselm  was  an  Italian,  bom  in  the  city  of  Aosta."] — 
The  place  of  Anselm's  nativity  is  called  by  Foxe  "  Augusta,"  which  means  Aoust 
or  Aosta,  in  Piedmont.  (See  the  note  on  page  127,  note  (4).)  Foxe's  subsequent 
account  of  Anselm  is  derived  from  Malmesbury  and  Eadmer:  the  latter  was  the 
secretary  of  Anselm,  and  companion  of  his  exile.  The  title  of  Eadmer's  work 
is : — "  Eadmeri  Monachi  Cantuariensis  Historian  Novorum  sive  sui  sseculi 
Libri  vi.  Res  gestas  (quibus  ipse  non  modo  spectator  diligens  sed  comes  etiam 
et  actor  plerumque  interfuit)  sub  Gulielmis  I.  et  II.  et  Henrico  I.  Anglise  Re- 
gibus,  ab  anno  nempe  salutis  1066  ad  1122  potissimum  complexi.  Edidit 
Joannes  Seldenus,  Lond.  1623." 

Page  144,  note  (5).] — Milner,  in  his  Church  History,  thus  defends  Anselm's 
saying  in  the  text:  "  Eadmer  says,  that  he  used  to  say,  '  If  he  saw  hell  open, 
and  sin  before  him,  he  would  leap  into  the  former  to  avoid  the  latter.'  I  am 
sorry  to  see  this  sentiment,  which,  stripped  of  figure,  means  no  more  than  what 
all  good  men  allow,  that  he  feared  sin  more  than  punishment,  aspersed  by  so 
good  a  divine  as  Foxe  the  martyrologist.  But  Anselm  was  a  papist,  and  the 
best  protestants  have  not  been  without  their  prejudices." 

Page  144,  note  (6).] — Malmesbury 's  words  are  : — "  Peculiaritatis  vitium 
cum  in  se  voluntate,  turn  in  aliis  prasdicatione,  extirpabat;  id  esse  solum  dicti- 
tans,  quod  Diabolum  e  ccelo  hominem  e  paradiso  eliminaverat,  quod  ipsi,  Dei 
transfugae  prascepti,  voluntati  indulsissent  proprise.  Itaque  proprio  mentis 
arbitrio  indulgentiam  auferens,"  &c. 

Page  145,  line  26.  "  It  was  to  he  referred"  &c] — "  DifFerendum  id  ad 
frequentiorem  conventum  respondit." — Malmesb.  The  council  to  which  it  was 
referred  was  that  of  Rockingham,  held  Sunday,  5  Id.  Mart.  i.  e.  11th  of  March, 
a.d.  1095.    L'Art  de  Ver.) 

Page  147,  line  1.] — The  king  returned  home  June  10th,  a.d.  1095. — Simeon 
Dune/rn.,  Flor.  Wigorn.,  and  Malmesb. 

Page  147,  line  22  from  the  bottom.] — "  Quod  dicis  me  non  debere  ire 
Romam,  quod  gravi  peccato  caream  et  scientia  affluam,"  &c. — Malmesbury. 
Also  at  the  end  of  the  same  document — "  Deus  forsitan  procurabit  ut  non  sic 
res  ecclesiasticae,  ut  minaris,  tuis  famulentur  compendiis." — Malmesbury. 

Page  148,  line  1.    "  There  was  not  /"] — "  Papae"  is  Malmesbury's  word. 

Page  148,  line  10.] — Anselm  left  London  "  feria  quinta,  Id.  Oct."  i.  e. 
Thursday,  October  15th,  a.d.  1097,  and  arrived  at  Clugny  three  days  before 
Christmas — Eadmer,  pp.  41,  42. 

Page  148,  line  24.  "  William  Warlwast."~\ — "  Electus  Exoniensis."  — 
Malmesbury. 

Page  148,  line  28.  "  From  thence  came"  &c] — Eadmer  says  that  Anselm 
left  Lyons  "  feria  tertia  ante  Dominicam  diem  Palmamm,"  i.  e.  Tuesday  before 
Palm  Sunday  (March  16th,  a.d.  1098,  by  Nicolas's  Tables). 

Page  149,  line  32.] — For  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Bari,  see  Labbe, 
Concil.  Gen.  torn.  x.  col.  611. 
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Page  150,  line  8  from  the  bottom.  "  Alleging  for  them  the  fifth  canon.'"'] — 
The  5th  of  the  Apostolic  Canons  is  perhaps  alluded  to;  it  stands  thus  in  Labbe, 
Cone.  Gen.  torn.  i.  col.  25  : — 'Ettio-kottos  rj  npecrftvTepos  rj  bu'iKovos  rrjv  eavrot 
yvvaiKa  prj  enfiaWeTco  TrpoCpdaei  rfjs  evXafieias.  'F,dv  de  eKftdXkip,  d<fiopi£eordco' 
iTTipevoiv  8e,  KaOaipeicrda).  Episcopus,  vel  presbyter,  vel  diaconus,  uxorem 
suam  ne  ejiciat  religionis  praetextu  :  sin  autem  ejecerit,  segregetur;  et  si  per- 
severet,  deponatur. 

Page  151,  note  (2).] — Foxe  here  and  in  th^  next  page  calls  Waltram  "bishop 
of  Nurenburg."  Dodechinus  calls  him  "Episcopus  Numbergensis  ;  Baro- 
nius  "  Hurrenburgensis,"  to  which  he  puts  a  marginal  conjecture  "  Nuren- 
burgensis,"  which  conjecture  Dodechinus  himself  adopts  elsewhere.  (See  the 
note  on  page  155,  line  8.) 

Page  153,  lines  5, 10  and  19.  "Revested."'] — "  Revestio"  is  Malmesbury's 
word.  The  following  interview  between  the  pope  and  the  king's  messenger 
took  place  at  Christmas,  a.d.  1098. — Eadmer,  p.  52,  Malmesbury. 

Page  153,  lines  22  and  32.  "  The  next  council,"  &c  ]— This  was  held 
April  25th,  a.d.  1099  (L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates),  which  was  Monday  in  the 
third  week  after  Easter  that  year.  (See  Nicolas 's  Tables.)  Urban  died  July 
29th  following. 

Page  155,  line  8.  "  Waltram,  bishop  of  the  church  of  Naumburg^] — From 
the  Chronicon  Citizense  of  Paulus  Langius  it  appears,  that  Waltram  was  bishop 
of  this  see  for  twenty  one  years,  having  been  appointed  a.d.  1089.  Naumburg 
is  a  city  of  Thuringia,  in  Upper  Saxony,  whither  the  episcopal  see  was  removed 
from  Zeitz,  a.d.  1026  (Fabricii  Lux.  Ev.  Exoriens) ;  hence  the  bishop  is 
intituled  Citizensis,  or  Naurnburgensis.  Waltram  has  been  variously  intituled 
by  different  authors,  Megburgensis,  Nurenburgensis,  Magdeburgensis,  Hurren- 
burgensis. Foxe  here  (following  Dodechinus's  Appendix  to  Marianus  Scotus) 
calls  him  bishop  of  Megburgh  ;  but  at  pp.  151,  152,  bishop  of  Nurenburgh.  See 
the  observations  of  Struvius  on  his  true  title  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Collection 
of  German  Historians.  There  is  a  treatise  extant  "  De  Unitate  Ecclesise  con- 
servanda  "  (printed  in  vol.  ii.  of  "  Freheri  Script.  Germ."  with  a  preface), 
which  is  generally  ascribed  to  this  Waltram  ;  it  was  certainly  written  by  some 
contemporary,  and  with  the  same  object  as  this  letter  to  Louis,  viz.  to  recal 
the  Germans  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  the  emperor ;  and  it  throws  much  light 
on  the  emperor's  history.  Foxe's  translation  or  Waltram's  Letter  to  Louis  has 
been  collated  with  the  Latin  in  Dodechinus  and  Freherus,  and  corrected. 

Page  155,  line  7  from  the  bottom.  u  Rodolph,  Hildehrand,  Egbert."] — See 
pp.  133,  134.  Egbert  was  son  of  a  Saxon  marquis,  who  was  patruelis  to  Henry, 
the  reigning  emperor;  the  father  contrived,  with  other  nobles,  to  get  young  Henry 
when  only  six  years  old,  Christmas  a.d.  1056,  under  his  tutorship.  The  sou 
was  very  uncertain  in  his  allegiance.  ("  De  Unitate  conserv."  lib.  ii.  cap.  33.) 
He  was  defeated  at  a  battle  in  Thuringia,  Sunday,  Christmas  eve,  a.d.  1088, 
and  died  soon  after  by  being  crushed  in  a  mill,  a.d.  1090.  (Ibid.  cap.  33 — 36.) 
— Freheri  "  Rerum  Germanicarum  Scriptores"  torn.  ii.  pp.  304 — 309. 

Page  156.  "  The  railing  answer  of  Earl  Louis"  &c] — Louis,  surnamed 
Debonnaire,  was  landgrave  of  Thuringia  from  a.d.  1168  to  a.d.  1190  or  1197. 
(L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates.)  Dodechinus  states,  that  the  following  reply  to 
Waltram's  letter  was  written  at  the  prince's  desire  by  Stephen  Harrand,  bishop 
of  Halberstadt,  in  Saxony.  Foxe's  translation  has  been  revised  from  the  Latin 
in  Dodechinus  and  Freherus. 

Page  156,  note  (1).] — The  passage  in  the  text  cited  from  St.  Augustine  5s  in 
his  "  Sermo  62,  in  Matt,  viii."  (Opera,  Ed.  Bened.  torn.  v.  col.  362  )  It  is 
quoted  more  at  length  by  the  archbishop  of  Sens  at  page  620  of  this  Volume. 

Page  157,  line  13  from  the  bottom.] — Foxe  reads  "  Babemberge  "  from  the 
original.    "  Babenberga  "  is  a  common  variation  of  "  Bamberga." 

Page  159,  line  11.] — Grafton  calls  this  Welsh  king  "  Rees." 

Page  159,  line  15.] — "  Began  his  reign  "  August  5th,  on  which  day  he  was 
crowned  by  Maurice,  bishop  of  London,  assisted  by  Roger,  archbishop  of  York. 
Becket,  however,  says,  "  by  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  as  Anselm's  deputy :  "  "  Post 
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cujus  [Rufi]  obitum,  cum  Sanctus  Anselmus  Canturiensis  Archi-Episcopus 
exularet  ex  eadem  causa  qua  et  nos,  unus  suffragan eorum  Canturiensis  Ec- 
clesiae  S.  Girardus  Herefordensis,  vice  Arcbi-Episcopi  sui  tunc  absentis, 
Regem  Henricum  non  contradiccnte  Archi-Episcopo  Eboracensi  consecravit. 
Reveriente  autem  ab  exilio  Beato  Anselmo,  accessit  ad  earn  Rex  Henricus, 
tradens  ei  Diadema,  et  rogans  ut  eum  coronaret,  nec  imputavet  illi  quod  ipsum 
necessitate  Regni  praepediente  non  exspectaverat.  Fatebatur  enim  coram  om- 
nibus hanc  esse  Canturiensis  Ecclesiae  dignitatem,  ut  Anglorum  Reges  inungat 
et  consecret.  Et  hac  quidem  satisfactione  placatus  sanctus  Arcbi-Episcopus 
approbavit,  quod  a  suffraganeo  suo  factum  fuerat,  et  Regi  Coronam  imposuit." 
— Epistolce  D.  ThomcB,  lib.  v.  45.    (See  tbe  note  on  p.  HO,  line  13.) 

Page  159,  line  12  from  tbe  bottom.  "  By  the  consent  of  Anselm."'] — Given 
at  the  council  of  Lambeth,  where  Maud  proved  that  she  had  not  properly 
entered  a  religious  life.  The  marriage  and  coronation  were  both  performed 
by  Anselm  on  Sunday,  St.  Martin's  day  (Nov.  11th),  a.  d.  1100. 

Page  159,  line  2  from  the  bottom.] — Robert  landed  about  the  end  of  July  a.d. 

1101,  at  Portsmouth,  and  left  again  about  Michaelmas.  Henry  afterwards 
defeated  him  at  Tenerchebray,  September  28th,  a.d.  1106,  and  taking  him 
prisoner  confined  him  twenty-eight  years  in  Cardiff  Castle,  till  his  death  in 
the  year  a.  d.  1134. 

Page  160,  line  19.  "  Divers  strict  laws,"  &c] — Some  of  these  were  Anselm's 
synodical  constitutions.  In  fact,  this  seems  only  a  summary  of  the  chief  acts  of 
the  council  and  convocation  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph,  and  which 
were  held  simultaneously  at  Westminster,  a.d.  1102. 

Page  160,  line  33.  "  In  the  story  of  William  Rafts,"  &c] — This  paragraph 
and  the  next  two  are  an  anticipation  of  the  subsequent  history,  and  tend  rather 
to  perplex  the  reader.  Anselm  landed  at  Dover,  September  23d.  a.d.  110O 
(Eadmer,  p.  55) ;  but  the  council  and  convocation  presently  spoken  of  were 
not  held  till  Michaelmas,  a.d.  1102.  It  was  at  the  said  council  that  the 
ambassadors  reported  their  contradictory  answers  from  Rome,  as  related  at 
p.  164;  and  it  was  at  the  said  convocation  that  the  canons  given  at  pp.  167, 
168  were  passed. 

Page  160,  line  16  from  the  bottom.  "And  so  returned  again,"  &c] — 
Anselm  landed  at  Dover  9  Cal.  Oct.  (Sep.  23d,)  a.  d.  1100.  (Eadmer,  p.  55.) 
The  council  and  convocation,  however,  next  mentioned,  did  not  meet  till 
September  28th,  a.d.  1102. 

Page  161,  line  11.  "About  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  this  king,  which  was  bg 
computation  a.d.  1102,  a  variance  happened  between  Icing  Henry  and  Anselm.  the 
occasion  whereof  was  this."'] — Foxe's  account  of  the  "variance"  between  Anselm 
and  Henry  I.  is  not  very  clearly  arranged.  It  would  have  commenced  better 
at  the  next  paragraph — "  the  king  required  of  Anselm  to  do  unto  him  homage," 
&c. ;  which  took  place  immediately  on  Anselm's  return  from  his  first  exile,  Sep- 
tember 23d,  a.d.  1100.  The  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  for  the  pope's  opinion 
on  tbe  subject  (as  related  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph,  p.  162)  went  about 
the  end  of  a.d.  1100,  and  returned  Aug.  a.d.  1101.  (Eadmer.)  A  second  em- 
bassy to  Rome  then  ensued  (pp.  162, 163),  which  made  its  report  about  Michael- 
mas a.d.  1102  at  the  council  of  Westminster  (as  stated  at  p.  160,  line  37).  The 
contradictory  nature  of  the  answers  only  perplexed  the  matter  more  (as  told  at 
p.  164).  The  king,  standing  upon  the  answer  brought  by  "  the  three  bishops," 
tlien  proceeded  forthwith  to  invest,  and  archbishop  Gerard  to  consecrate,  the 
bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Hereford  (as  mentioned  pp.  160,  161)  ;  upon  which 
Anselm  held  his  convocation,  at  which  he  deprived  several  dignitaries  who  had 
taken  their  investiture  from  the  king  (p.  160),  and  also  passed  the  constitutions 
afterward  given  at  pp.  167,  168.  The  issue  was,  that  Anselm  left  England 
again  for  his  second  exile  April  29th,  a.D.  1103  (p.  164),  and  reached  Rome 
the  following  September.  (Eadmer,  pp.  70,  72,  Malmesbury.)  The  above 
statement  will  tend  to  clear  up  Foxe's  account,  and  to  prevent  the  reader  from 
being  misled  by  it,  as  be  otherwise  might  be.  Foxe  opens  this  paragraph  by 
saying — "  About  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  this  king,  which  was  by  computa- 
tion a.d.  1104:"  but  the  third  year  of  Henry  I.  ranged  from  August  5th,  a.d. 

1 102,  to  August  4th,  a.d.  1 103  ;  and  the  foregoing  remarks  rather  show  that  the 
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rupture  took  place  at  the  council  of  Westminster,  September,  1102,  i.e.  about 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  or  the  beginning  of  the  third. 

Page  161,  line  4  from  the  bottom.  "  In  his  council  of  Rome  a  little  before?'] 
— This  refers  to  the  council  held  at  Rome  by  Pascal's  predecessor  Urban, 
April  25th,  a.  d.  1099,  and  mentioned  at  page  153  (Eadmer's  "  Historia  Novo- 
rum,"  p.  53).  Eadmer  gives  the  words  of  the  decree  passed  at  that  council 
(which  are  presently  cited  by  Anselm)  at  p.  59  of  his  "  Historia  Novorum." 

Page  162,  liue  15.] — These  messengers  were  despatched  toward  the  close  of 
a.  d.  1100,  and  returned  about  August  the  following  year. — Eadmer. 

Page  162,  line  7  from  the  bottom.  "  Two  monks,  Baldwin  of  Bee,  and 
Alexander  of  Canterbury."] — Foxe  merely  says  "two  monks,  Baldwin  and 
Alexander;"  the  rest  is  added  on  the  authority  of  Eadmer,  p.  62  ;  Baldwin  is 
afterwards  miscalled  by  Foxe  "  Abbot  of  Ramsey."  (See  the  notes  on  p.  164, 
line  18,  and  p.  166,  line  30.) 

Page  162,  line  5  from  the  bottom.  "Sent  two  bishops."'] — Eadmer  (p.  62)  and 
Malmesbury  both  say  "  tres,"  including  Gerard,  archbishop  of  York.  Foxe 
himself  afterwards  says  "  three."  (See  the  note  on  p.  161,  line  11.)  It  would 
seem,  however,  from  the  tenor  of  the  king's  letter  in  p.  163,  that  Foxe  is  strictly 
correct  in  not  reckoning  Gerard  as  one  of  the  original  ambassadors,  though  he 
was  competent  to  be  afterwards  a  third  witness  of  what  had  really  taken  place 
at  the  Papal  court.    (See  p.  164.) 

Page  162,  last  line.  "  This  your  promotion."] — Pascal  II.  was  elected 
August  13th,  a.  d.  1099.— V Art.  de  Ver. 

Page  164,  line  1.] — The  messengers  returned  with  contradictory  answers 
a  little  before  Michaelmas,  a  d.  1102;  and  what  follows  happened  at  the 
council  in  Westminster,  mentioned  before  at  p.  160. — Eadmer,  p.  65. 

Page  164,  line  6.  (i  Which,  mine  author  saiih,  the  king  did  not  shew."] — This 
author  is  Malmesbury ;  Eadmer  does  not  mention  the  point,  though  it  may  be 
inferred  from  his  narrative. 

Page  164,  line  11.  "  The  testimony  of  the  three  bishops."] — Foxe  here  says 
"  the  two  bishops,"  of  course  referring  to  the  bishops  of  Lichfield  and  Norwich, 
mentioned  at  p.  162  ;  but  12  lines  lower  he  says  "  the  three  bishops,"  and  in  a 
marginal  note  explains  that  he  meant  to  include  Gerard,  archbishop  of  York; 
but  he  ought  also  to  have  been  included  in  this  place ;  "  two,"  therefore,  has 
been  changed  into  "  three." 

Page  164,  line  18.  "  Baldwin,  the  Monk  of  Bee"] — See  the  note  on  p.  162, 
line  7  from  the  bottom.  Foxe  miscalls  him  "Abbot  of  Ramsey;"  but  the 
abbot  of  Ramsey  was  one  Baldwin,  not  Baldwin  ;  who,  so  far  from  being  a  friend 
of  Anselm's,  was  one  of  those  deprived  by  him  at  the  convocation  of  West- 
minster, a.  d.  1102,  though  restored  at  the  council  of  Westminster,  a.  d.  1107. 
— Eadmer,  pp.  67,  92. 

Page  164,  line  25.  "  Then  Anselm  seeing,"  &c] — The  circumstance  which 
convinced  him  of  the  king's  determination  to  persist  was,  his  investing  the 
two  bishops,  as  mentioned  at  pp.  160,  161  (see  Eadmer,  "Hist  Nov."  pp. 
65,  66). 

Page  164,  line  20  from  the  bottom.  "  Then  was  it  agreed,"  &c] — This  was 
about  Midlent  a.  d.  1103,  according  to  Eadmer  (p.  69). 

Page  164,  line  15  from  the  bottom.] — Anselm  left  England  April  29th, 
a.  d.  1103,  quitted  the  Abbey  of  Bee  in  August,  and  reached  Rome  about  Sep- 
tember.— Eadmer,  pp.  70 — 72,  and  Henry's  History  of  England. 

Page  165,  line  29.  "  Ooertaketh  Anselm  .  ...  at  Flacentia."] — It  appears 
from  Eadmer  (p.  74)  that  this  happened  toward  the  end  of  November,  a.  d.  1 103. 

Page  165,  line  15  from  the  bottom.] — Anselm  remained  a  year  and  four 
months  at  Lyons,  and  left  it  in  May,  a.  d.  1105,  to  visit  Adela. — Eadmer,  p.  79, 
and  Henry. 

Page  165,  last  paragraph.] — This  letter  of  Anselm  to  Henry  is  given  by 
Eadmer,  p.  75. 

Page  166,  line  24.] — This  "  reconcilement"  took  place  at  L'Aigle  in  Nor- 
mandy, July  22d,  a.  d.  1105. — Eadmer,  p.  80,  and  Henry. 
VOL.  II.  3  H 
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Page  166,  line  29.  "  Then  were  ambassadors,"  &c] — Henry  did  not  send 
these  ambassadors  to  Rome  till  the  Christmas  following,  being  in  no  hurry,  till 
he  had  gained  more  ground  against  his  brother  in  Normandy. — Eadmer,  p.  82. 

Page  166,  line  30.  "  Baldwin,  above  named,  the  Monk  of  Bee."] — Foxe 
here  again  miscalls  him  "Abbot  of  Ramsey  ;"  see  the  note  on  p.  164,  line  18. 
Eadmer,  p.  83,  calls  him  "  Baldwinus  Monachus."  It  is  observable  that  the 
king,  in  a  letter  given  by  Eadmer,  p.  82,  calls  him  "  Baldwinus  de  Tornaio." 

Page  166,  line  17  from  the  bottom.  "  The  late  council  holden  at  London."] — 
i.  e.  the  council  at  London  mentioned  at  p.  160,  and  of  which  the  acts  are  given 
at  pp.  167,  168. 

Page  166,  last  paragraph.  "  Not  long  after,  the  messengers  being  now  returned 
from  Rome."] — The  pope  (as  the  result  of  this  last  embassy)  wrote  to  Anselm 
at  Bee,  permitting  him  to  communicate  with  those  whom  the  king  had  invested. 
The  pope's  letters,  dictating  the  terms  of  compromise,  are  dated  "  x.  Cal.  Apr." 
or  March  23d,  a.  d.  1106.  (Eadmer,  p.  87.)  Illness  prevented  Anselm  from 
going  at  once  to  England,  and  after  that  he  thought  proper  to  wait  for  Henry's 
coming  over  to  Normandy.  Henry  defeated  Robert  at  Tenerchebray,  a  castle 
of  William,  count  of  Mortaign,  Sept.  28th,  a.d.  11C6. 

Page  166,  last  line.  "At  the  abbey  of  Bee,  he  convented  and  agreed."]  — 
This  reconciliation  took  place  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  i.  e.  August 
15th,  a.d.  1106. — Eadmer,  p.  89. 

Page  167,  line  14.] — Anselm  landed  at  Dover,  August,  a.d.  1106. — Eadmer, 
p.  89,  and  Henry. 

Page  167,  line  22.  "  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,"  &c] — Foxe  says, 
"about  the  sixth  year;"  but,  owing  to  the  king's  absence  in  Normandy  com- 
pleting his  conquest,  and  a  return  of  Anselm's  illness,  the  council  referred  to 
by  Foxe  did  not  meet  till  August  1st,  a.d.  1107,  the  very  end  of  the  seventh 
year  of  the  reign. — Eadmer,  p.  91. 

Page  167,  line  30.  "In  another  council."] — Foxe  says  "In  this  council," 
which  is  a  mistake.  The  canons  affecting  the  clergy  were  adopted  at  the 
council  held  at  Westminster  the  following  Pentecost,  May  24th,  a.d.  1108. 
(Eadmer,  p.  95  )  Foxe  repeats  the  error  at  p.  169,  line  13,  where  it  is  again 
corrected.    The  decrees  of  this  latter  council  are  given  at  p.  169. 

Page  167,  note  (1).] — Malmesbury  says,  "  Se  nihil  de  his  [ecclesiis]  accep- 
turum,  quamdiu  pastore  carerent,  prom i sit;"  for  which  Foxe  gives,  "That  he 
should  require  nothing  of  the  said  churches,  or  provinces,  in  the  time  of  the 
seat  being  vacant." 

Page  167,  note  (2.)] — The  following  canons  are  those  of  the  council  of 
Westminster,  a.d.  1102,  and  are  given  in  Eadmer,  pp.  67,  68;  see  the  note 
on  p.  161. 

Page  168,  line  21.  "  That  abbots  should  make  no  knights."] — "It  was  the 
ancient  custom  of  abbots  in  those  days  to  make  knights,  as  you  may  find  from 
the  example  of  Abbot  Brand's  knighting  his  nephew  Hereward,  in  the  reign  of 
King  William  I.,  the  form  of  which  I  have  there,  also,  set  down;  and  yet  this 
is  certain,  that,  notwithstanding  this  canon,  King  Henry  I.,  some  years  after, 
granted,  and  King  John  confirmed,  to  the  abbot  of  Reading,  the  power  of 
making  knights,  with  some  cautions  for  their  behaviour  therein." — Tyrrell's 
Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 

Page  168,  line  33.  "  That  such  persons  as  did  wear  long  hair"  fyc] — 
"  This  the  Church  then  thought  it  had  cognizance  of,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  St.  Paul.  (1  Cor.  xi.  14.)  This  fashion,  having  very  much  prevailed 
in  the  last  king's  reign,  was  come  to  that  height,  that  the  same  author  (Eadmer) 
tells  us  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  court  used  to  wear  their  hair  very  long,  and 
daily  combed  out  like  women  ;  which  archbishop  Anselm  not  enduring,  when 
several  of  those  gallants  came  on  Ash-Wednesday  to  hear  his  mass,  he  refused 
to  sprinkle  ashes  on  them,  or  to  give  them  absolution,  unless  they  would  cut  off 
their  hair ;  whereupon  a  good  many  of  them  did.    But  it  seems  this  fashion 
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could  not  suddenly  be  rooted  out,  and  therefore  this  decree  was  now  made 
against  it,  and  yet  all  to  little  purpose  (as  you  will  see  anon),  till  the  king 
himself  reformed  it  by  his  own  example." — Tyrrell's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii. 
p.  127. 

Lord  Lyttelton  gives  another  view  of  the  subject : — "  The  extraordinary 
fervour  of  zeal  expressed  by  Anselm,  and  other  churchmen  of  that  age,  against 
this  fashion,  seems  ridiculous;  but  we  find,  from  the  words  of  Ordericus 
Vitalis  (lib.  viii.  p.  862,  sub.  an.  1089),  that  they  combined  it  with  the  idea  of 
an  affected  effeminacy,  and  supposed  it  to  indicate  a  disposition  to  an  unnatural 
vice  which  was  very  prevalent  in  those  times.  The  good  prelate,  whose  piety 
was  so  much  scandalized  by  it,  would  have  done  well  to  consider  how  much 
more  the  celibacy  to  which  he  forced  the  clergy,  and  the  number  of  monas- 
teries in  this  kingdom,  might  contribute  to  increase  that  abominable  wicked- 
ness than  any  mode  of  dress." — Lord  Lyttelton's  Henry  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  336. 

Page  168,  note  (1).] — Our  author  has,  in  his  translation,  given  the  spirit, 
though  not  the  letter,  of  the  original  canon,  which  ordains  that  "  Presbyters 
do  not  go  to  drinking  bouts,  nor  drink  to  pins."  Foxe  informs  us  at  p.  59, 
that  king  Edgar,  in  order  to  check  the  drunkenness  introduced  among  the 
English  by  the  Danes,  directed  that  none  should  drink  below  a  certain  pin,  or 
peg,  to  be  fixed  inside  the  cups.  This  regulation  soon  gave  rise  to  a  new 
abuse,  which  will  be  best  explained  in  the  words  of  a  distinguished  antiquarian  : 
"'The  peg-tankards,  to  which  the  old  canons  allude,  when  they  say,  'Ut  Pres- 
byteri  non  eant  ad  potationes,  nec  ad  pinna s  bibant,'  had  in  the  inside  a  row  of 
eight  pins,  one  above  another,  from  top  to  bottom.  The  tankards  hold  two 
quarts,  so  that  there  is  a  gill  of  ale,  i.  e.  half  a  pint  of  Winchester  measure, 
between  each  pin.  The  first  person  that  drank  was  to  empty  the  tankard  to 
the  first  peg,  or  pin  ;  the  second,  to  the  next  pin,  &c. ;  by  which  means  the 
pins  were  so  many  measures  to  the  compotators,  making  them  all  drink  alike, 
or  the  same  quantity  ;  and  as  the  distance  of  the  pins  was  such  as  to  contain  a 
large  draught  of  liquor,  the  company  would  be  very  liable  by  this  method  to 
get  drunk ,  especially  when,  if  they  drank  short  of  the  pin,  or  beyond  it,  they 
were  obliged  to  drink  again."  (Anonymiana,  125,  Gent.  Mag.  xxxviii.  426.) 
"  A  very  fine  specimen  of  these  peg-tankards,  of  undoubted  Anglo-Saxon  work, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Arundel  of  Wardour.  It  holds  two  quarts,  and  formerly  had  eight  pegs  inside, 
dividing  the  liquor  into  half-pints.  On  the  lid  is  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin 
and  John,  one  on  each  side  the  cross.  Round  the  cup  are  carved  the  twelve 
Apostles."  —  Fosbrokes  Encyclopcedia  of  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  258,  London, 
1835.  See  also  Hone's  "  Year  Book."  Ducange  in  his  Glossary,  v.  Potus, 
mentions  a  canon  being  passed  at  a  council  in  France,  which  forbad  "  aequales 
potus,"  a  canon  of  the  same  import  with  this  of  Anselm's. 

Page  169,  line  13.  11  At  another  council.  .  .  .  May  24th,  a.  d.  1108."] — 
Foxe  says,  "  here,  also,  at  this  present  council  at  Westminster,  in  the  year  of 
this  king  aforesaid."  For  the  reason  of  the  alteration,  see  the  note  on  page 
167,  line  30.  The  following  translation  of  the  canons  is  revised  from  the  Latin 
in  Eadmer,  p.  95. 

Page  171,  line  11  from  the  bottom.  "  Henry  and  Christian."] — Henry, 
surnamed  Felix,  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Mentz,  a.d.  1142,  and  deposed  at 
Pentecost,  a.d.  1153.  (L'Art  de  VeY.  des  Dates.)  Having  become  obnoxious 
to  the  clergy  by  his  attempts  to  reform  them,  he  was  complained  of  to  the  pope 
and  deposed.  Such  is  the  account  given  of  him  by  Conrad,  in  his  "  Chronicon 
Moguntiacum  ;"  but  Otho  Frisingensis  considers  him  to  have  been  a  trouble- 
some man,  and  justly  deposed. — Foxe  gives  no  account  of  Christian,  whose 
history  is  also  recorded  by  Conrad,  "  Chron.  Mogunt.,"  thus: — "Non  stetit 
diu  in  episcopatu  [he  was  elected  a.d.  1249]  ;  accusatur  enim  ad  papam  quod 
omnino  inutilis  esset  ecelesiae,  et  quod  evocatus  ad  expeditiones  regis  invitus 
veniret.  Hoc  autem  verum  erat,  eo  quod  fierent  incendia,  sectiones  vinearutn, 
devastationes  segetum ;  dicebat  etenim,  nequaquam  decere  talia  sacerdotem, 
sed  quicquid  deberet  per  gladium  Spiritus,  quod  est  Verbum  Dei,  omnimode"  se 
promptum  asserebat  et  voluntarium  servitorem.  Quumque  ejus  predecessorum 
vestigia  sequi  moneretur,  respondit,  Scriptum  est,  Mitte  gladium  in  vaginam. 
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Ob  hoc  in  odium  regis  et  multorum  incidit  laicorum,  qui  omnes  accusantes 
eum  apud  papam  obtinuerunt  eum  ab  episcopatu  omni  submoveri.  Cessit  ergo 
a.  d.  1251." 

Page  172,  note  (1).] — The  foregoing  account  of  Arnold  is  also  taken  from 
Conrad's  "  Chron.  Moguntiacum,"  whence  some  trifling  improvements  are  made 
in  the  text.  He  was  slain  on  John  Baptist's  day,  a.  d.  1160.  The  two  cardinals 
above  referred  to  were  Bernard,  a  presbyter,  and  Gregory,  a  deacon.  Conrad's 
apostrophe  to  the  cardinals  runs  thus  in  the  Latin  : — "  O  cardinales,  hujus  rei 
vos  estis  initium.  Venite  ergo,  venite,  haurite  nunc,  et  ferte  architriclino 
vestro  diabolo,  eique  ofFerte  cum  ea  quam  deglutistis  pecunia  etiam  vosme- 
tipsos."  Arnold  is  the  same  individual  as  Arnulph,  mentioned  at  p.  192  as 
"  bishop  of  Mentz." 

Page  173,  line  1.] — Foxe  omits  "at  Florence;"  but  Sabellicus,  Ennead  ix. 
lib.  4,  says,  the  council  was  held  at  Florence  ;  and  he  attributes  the  bishop's 
conduct  to  the  influence  of  some  prodigies  in  nature — a  very  large  comet,  and 
an  inundation  of  the  sea  through  a  very  high  tide — which  occurred  about  that 
time. 

Page  173,  line  12.  "  A  general  assembly ."] — The  diet  of  Mentz  was  held 
on  Christmas-day,  a.d.  1105. — L' 'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  173,  line  16.] — "  Ingelheim,"  a  town  ten  miles  W.S.W.  of  Mentz; 
the  diet  was  held  there  soon  after  Christmas.  Foxe  reads,  corruptly,  "  Hil- 
geshem." — L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  174,  line  11.] — "There  for  sorrow  died,"  August  7th,  a.d.  1106. — 
L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  174,  line  13.] — "  Five  years  ;"  so  says  Godfridus  Viterbiensis  ;  but  the 
Hildesheim  Chronicle  says  only  "  two." 

Page  174,  line  24.  "  Where  he  indenteth  with  him"  &c] — i.  e.  at  the 
council  of  Lateran,  Feb.  12th,  A.  d  1111.  Henry  was  crowned  April  13th. — 
L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  174,  line  32.  "Calling  a  Synod,"'] — i.e.  at  Lateran,  March  18th — 
23d,  a.  d.  1112. — L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Da'es. 

Page  176,  line  17.  "  Prcemomtratenses."] — This  order  was  founded  by  St. 
Norbert,  who  was  of  a  noble  family  in  Cologne.  He  gave  up  his  benefices,  and 
commenced  preacher  a.d.  1118.  He  was  noticed  by  Barthelemi,  bishop  of 
Laon,  at  the  council  of  llheims  (a.  d.  1119),  whither  he  had  gone  to  obtain  the 
confirmation  from  Calixtus  II.  of  those  privileges  which  he  had  received  from 
former  popes.  St.  Bernard  seconded  Barthelemi's  wishes  to  have  him  in  his 
dioce-e,  by  giving  him  the  valley  of  Premontre,  in  the  forest  of  Couci,  Picardy, 
a.  d.  1120.  The  order  of  Premontres  was  confirmed  by  Honorius  II.  a.  d.  1 126. 
(Moreri's  Diet.)  Their  place  is  said  to  have  been  shown  by  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 
whence  they  derived  their  name,  "  Premontres."  They  first  settled  in  England 
a.  d.  1146,  at  Newhouse  in  Lincolnshire.   They  followed  St.  Augustine's  rule. 

Page  176,  line  25.]— The  council  at  Rheims  met  October  19th  to  the  30th, 
a.  d.  1119.— L'Art  de  Ver. 

Page  177,  line  16  from  the  bottom.  "  The  same  year,  a.d.  1114."] — Foxe 
erroneously  says,  "  The  next  year  following."  See  the  Table  of  Archbps.  of 
Canterbury  at  page  723  of  this  volume. 

Page  178,  line  8.  "  A  solemn  assembly  .  ...  at  Salisbury."] — This  was  held 
March  20th,  a.  d.  1116.— L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  180,  line  31.] — Gisburn,  in  Cleveland  (so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  Gisburn  in  the  West  Riding),  a  priory  of  Austin  Canons,  was  founded 
by  Robert  de  Brus,  a.d.  1129  {Tanner).  "Reading"  Abbey  was  founded  for 
Austin  monks  by  Henry  I.  a.  d.  1121.  The  charter  is  given  by  Dugdait, 
dated  a.d.  1125;  also  the  instrument  presenting  the  hand  of  St.  James- 
{Dugdale.)  Dugdale  says  that  William  Fitz-Nigelle  founded  a  priory  for 
Austin  monks  at  Runcorn  a.d.  1133  or  1138,  which  was  removed  by  his  soa 
William,  constable  of  Cheshire,  to  Norton,  in  Stephen's  reign. 

Page  181,  line  23.  "  The  second  year  of  his  induction."'] — Honorius  II.  was 
enthroned  December  21st,  a.d.  1124  (L'Art  de  V6r.  des  Dates)  :  Simeon  of 
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Durham,  therefore,  more  correctly  dates  the  ensuing  affair"  Honorii  II.  primo 
anno." 

Page  181,  line  18  from  the  bottom.  "  Assembled  the  whole  clergy  together."] 
— This  council  was  held  at  Westminster  Sept.  8th  or  9th,  a.d.  1125.  See  Pagi 
"  Crit.  in  Baronii  Annales,"  an.  1125.  See  an  account  of  this  council  in  Simeon 
of  Durham,  and  Wilkins's  Concilia,  torn.  i.  p.  408. 

Page  181,  line  7  from  the  bottom.  "  The  next  night  after,"  &c] — Baron i us 
is  very  angry  at  the  charge  here  made  against  Crema,  and  observes,  that  the 
historians  all  follow  one  leader,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  was  peculiarly 
averse  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  ;  whence  Baronius  concludes  that  Hunting- 
don is  not  a  credible  witness.  Hoveden  copies  Huntingdon,  except  in  placing 
the  affair  in  the  following  year.  Lastly,  M.  Westminster  adds  an  excuse  of 
Crema's,  viz.  that  he  was  only  in  deacon's  orders,  which  must  be  fictitious; 
for  he  was  priest-cardinal  of  St.  Chrysogon.  Baronius  further  remarks,  that. 
Malmesbury  (who,  however,  makes  particular  mention  of  the  council)  and 
Wigorniensis  (who  even  speaks  as  if  he  had  been  present)  do  not  mention  the 
affair.  He  further  remarks,  that  Peter  Leoni's  (the  rival  pope)  party  did  all  they 
could  by  their  writings  to  blacken  those  cardinals  who  chose  Innocent  II.  a.d. 
1130,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Crema,  and  yet  do  not  mention  this  fact.  St.  Bernard 
also  and  others  boasted,  that  the  cardinals  who  chose  Innocent  were  the  holiest 
of  all  the  cardinals.  Rapin,  however,  observes  that  this  is  all  negative  proof, 
and  of  no  force  against  the  positive  testimony  of  the  contemporary  historian. 
Henry,  also,  quite  believes  it,  and  attributes  to  it  the  failure  of  the  canon. 

Page  182,  line  1.  "Certain  historians ,"  he. ~] — Foxe  opens  this  paragraph 
thus — "  Certain  histories  make  mention  of  one  Arnulphus,  in  the  time  of  this 
Pope  Honorius  II.  Some  say  he  was  archbishop  of  Lyons,  as  Hugo,  Platina, 
Sabellicus,  Trithimius,"  &c.  The  sentence  of  Illyricus,  from  which  this  is 
taken,  runs  thus: — "  Narrant  Hugo,  Platina,  et  Sabellicus,  Arnulphum  quen- 
dam  archiepiscopum  Lugdunensem,  qui  magna  nominis  celebritate  magnoque 
mortalium  concursu  divinam  Legem  per  Gallias,  Italiam,  et  tandem  Romae 
praedicabat,  impie  a  spiritualilms  ob  reprehensa  eorum  scelera,  libidines,  et 
errores,  necatum  esse ;  tulisseque  id  Honorium  Papam  iniquo  animo,  sed  tamen 
quaestione  abstinuisse  :  quod  ipsum  subindicat,  eum  non  nimium  iniquo  animo 
tulisse.  Accidit  id  duodecimo  post  Christum  seculo.  Hugo  quidem  dicit 
captum  et  suspensum,  quod  sine  publica  authoritate  fieri  non  potuit.  Similis 
ferine  per  omnia  historia  narratur  et  de  quodam  Illyrico  monacho,  quae  circiter 
ante  72  annos  Romas  accident.  Verum  adjiciamus  sane  narrationem  Trithemii 
de  hoc  Arnulpho,  ex  ejus  Chronico  Hirsaugiensi,  quandoquidem  id  nondum 
opinor  editum  esse."  (Cat.  Test.  edit.  1608,  col.  1432.)  Illyricus  here  rather 
assumes  that  Arnulph  was  "archbishop  of  Lyons,"  than  makes  Hugo,  Platina, 
and  Sabellicus,  positively  assert  it;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  virtually  assert 
the  contrary.  Hugo  (as  he  is  cited  in  the  Magd.  Cent.  col.  1710)  only  calls 
him  a  presbyter :  Platina  calls  him  merely  "  Christianas  religionis  coucionator 
insignis,"  and  says,  "  Fueritne  sanctus  vir  presbyter,  an  monachus,  an  eremita, 
baud  satis  constat :"  Sabellicus  (Ennead.  lib.  iv.  fol.  94)  mentions  him  in  the 
same  way,  and  calls  him  "  Anulphus."  But  the  fact  is,  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  archbishop  of  Lyons,  as  there  never  was  an  archbishop  of 
Lyons  of  that  name,  according  to  the  account  of  that  see  given  in  Gallia 
Christiana.  There  was  one  Arnold  of  Breschia,  of  whom  Aventine  speaks 
thus : — Arnoldus  turn  Brixia  oppido  Italiae  ortus,  sacras  literas  professus 
discipulus  Petri  Abelardi,  in  avaritiam  fastumque  sacerdotum  pro  condone 
crebro  peroravit,  tandem  captus  in  crucemque  a  sacrificulis  actus,  pcenas  tem<- 
rarii  caepti  luit."  But  Illyricus  in  the  next  col.  (1433)  very  properly  distin- 
guishes him  from  this  Arnulph.  Martinus  Polonus,  however,  may  be  speaking 
of  Arnulph  when  he  says, — "  Hujus  (Conradi  II)  tempore  quidam  magister, 
Arnoldus  nomine,  pradicavit  in  urbe  Roma,  reprehendens  luocus  et  supeifiuitates. 
Postea  captus,  in  odium  clericorum  est  suspensus."  (Col.  196  of  his  Supputa- 
tiones,  subjoined  to  Marianus  Scotus,  Bas.  1559.) 

Hugo  AUusiodorensis  is  probably  the  author  above  referred  to.  (See  Ussher 
"  De  Christ.  Eccl.  Statu  et  Sue."  x.  §§.  41,  47,  48.) 

"  Arnulphus  Lugdunensis  archiepiscopus,  qui  a  Jacobo  Bergomensi  et  aliis 
memoratur,  nullus  fuit:  vide  Johannem  Picardum,  ad  Anselmi  Epist.  iii.  117." 
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Fabricius  "  de  Script.  Med.  et  Infim.  Latinitatis."  See  Gerberon's  Edition  of 
Anselm's  Works,  Paris,  1675,  p.  577,  col.  1,  for  Picard's  remarks. 

Thuantis,  Hist.  lib.  vi.  §  16,  mentions  one  Arnold,  an  associate  of  Peter 
Waldo  of  Lyons,  who  became  eminent  as  a  Waldensian  pastor  and  preacher  in 
the  diocese  of  Albi :  he  may  have  been  known  as  "  Pastor  or  Praeses  Lugdu- 
nensis,"  by  some,  ignorantly  or  playfully,  turned  into  "  Archiepiscopus  Lugdu- 
nensis;"  and  Illyricus  may  have  identified  him  under  that  title  with  "this 
Arnulph.  The  Magdeburg  Centuriators  relate  the  same  particulars  respecting 
Arnulph,  quoting  also  Trithemius's  account;  but  they  give  no  bint  of  his 
being  archbishop  of  Lyons. — Cent.  xiii.  cols.  46,  1401,  1710. 

Gerhohus  Reicherspergensis,  quoted  with  other  authorities  in  D'Argentre's 
Collectio  Judiciorum  de  novis  erroribus,  torn.  i.  p.  27  (Lutet.  1724),  writing  of 
an  Arnold  about  this  period,  says  :  "  Pro  qua  etiam  doctrina  non  solum  ab 
ecclesia  Dei  anathematis  mucrone  separatus,  insuper  etiam  suspendio  neci 
traditus.  Quin  et  post  mortem  incendio  crematus,  atque  in  Tiberim  fluviuin 
projectus  est:  ne  videlicet  Romanus  populus,  quern  sua  doctrina  llluxerat,  sibi 
eum  m  arty  rem  dedicaret." 

Page  182,  line  17.] — "At  Rome"  is  added  from  Trithemius;  "cum  ad 
praedicandum  Romam  mitteretur;"  also,  in  the  next  line,  "shortly"  is  put  in 
from  the  "brevi"  of  Trithemius. 

Page  182,  line  28.  ,l  Having  expressed"  &c] — "Cum  haec  alta  voce  cla- 
masset,  subjunxit"  (Trithemius):  and,  at  line  31,  "  impuritatibus "  is  the 
Latin  :  and  at  line  33,  "  Sed  Deus  est  vindex." 

Page  182,  line  36.  "  Sabellicus  and  Platina  say  they  hanged  him."] — Illy- 
ricus says : — "  Scribit  hie  [Trithemius]  submersum  esse :  sed  Sabellicus  et 
Platina  suspensum  esse  affirmant;  quibus  tanquam  rerum  Romanarum  magis 
gnaris  potius  credendum  esse  arbitror."  (Illyr.  col.  1433.)  Sabellicus,  however, 
only  says  "  impie  necarunt ;"  and  Platina  "insidiis  necabant."  Illyricus  had 
just  before  said,  "  Hugo  quidem  dicit  captum  et  suspensum." 

Page  182,  line  11  from  the  bottom.  "  Above  four  hundred  years  ago."'] — 
Illyricus  says  it  was  written  "circa  duodecimum  eaeculum  ;"  it  would  seem, 
however,  from  the  allusion  to  the  king  of  Portugal  in  the  next  page,  as  if  the 
work  was  written  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Illyricus  does  not  connect  it  with 
Arnulph,  but  mentions  it  at  a  later  page.  Foxe's  text  has  been  a  little  improved 
from  Illyricus. 

Page  182,  line  6  from  the  bottom.  "  Who  say,"  &c] — "Quae  dicunt,  quod 
plus  lucrantur,"  &c. — Illyricus. 

Page  182,  last  line.] — Illyricus  refers  here,  and  for  what  follows,  to  lib.  iii. 
of  the  "  Opusculum,"  capp.  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  12. 

Page  183,  line  12  from  the  bottom.] — Philip  I.  took  to  wife  Bertrade,  wife 
of  the  earl  of  Anjou.  his  first  wife  Bertha  being  yet  alive;  for  which  he  was 
excommunicated  by  Urban  II.  a.  d.  1094,  and  again  in  1095,  and  again  by  the 
council  of  Poitiers  in  1100. — L'Art.  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

The  king  of  Portugal,  presently  alluded  to,  must  have  been  Sancho  II. 
surnamed  Capel,  who  came  to  the  throne  a.d.  1223,  and  for  some  time  reigned 
with  applause;  but,  afterwards  giving  himself  up  to  debauchery,  hissubjects 
complained  of  him,  a.d.  1245,  to  pope  Innocent  IV.  who  excommunicated 
him,  put  his  realm  under  interdict,  and  made  his  bi-other  Alfonso  regent. 
Sancho  died  a.d.  1248. — U  Art.  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  184,  line  25.  "  Upon  St.  Stephens  day,"'] — i.e.  Thursday,  Dec.  26th, 
A.D.  1135.    Sir  H.  Nicolas  reasons  in  favour  of  this  date. 

Page  184,  line  36.  "  The  Castle  of  Vies"] — an  old  form  of  "  Devises."  See 
Malmesbury,  p.  181,  and  Hoveden,  p.  484,  in  the  11  Script  post  Bedam," 
Francof.  1601.    Grafton  reads  "  Vises." 

Page  187,  line  27.] — Gratian  was  monk  of  St.  Felix,  at  Bologna.  (Cave's 
Hist.  Litt.)  Cave  states  that  many  writers  have  asserted  Gratian,  Peter 
Lombard,  and  Peter  Comestor,  to  have  been  all  brothers,  and  born  at  the  same 
time  :  but  he  adds  that  this  assertion  does  not  rest  on  any  good  authority. 

Page  187,  line  3  from  the  bottom.] — Trivet  calls  this  individual  "  scutifer  " 
to  Charlemagne,  and  places  his  death  a.  d.  1139. 
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Page  188,  line  2  ] — For  "  Furness  "  and  "  Fountains"  Foxe  (misled  by 
Fabian)  reads  corruptly  "  Finerneis"  and  "  Fomitance." 

Page  188.] — Tbe  following  information  from  Tanner's  "  Notitia  Mon."  will 
confirm  the  account  in  the  text: — "  Fever 'sham  Abbey  was  founded  a.d.  1147 
by  king  Stephen  and  his  wife  Maud  for  monks  of  Clugny,  who  being  afterward 
released  from  their  subjection  to  the  foreign  monastery,  it  became  Benedictine. 

"Furness,  a  Cistercian  abbey,  founded  a.d  1124,  by  Stephen,  then  earl  of 
Morton  and  Boulogne:  removed  to  Furness,  in  Lancashire,  a.d.  1127. 

"  Fontanense  ccenobium,  or  Fountains  Abbey,  near  Ripon,  Yorkshire.  Most 
of  the  historians  mention  this  abbey  under  Stephen's  reign,  not  however  exactly 
as  built  by  him.  It  was  founded  by  the  aid  of  Thurstin,  archbishop  of  York, 
a.d.  1132.  Henry  I.  made  it  tithe-free,  and  Stephen  confirmed  all  previous 
charters  to  it.  It  was  burnt  a.d.  1140,  and  was  not  fairly  rebuilt  for  nearly 
one  hundred  years." 

Page  188,  line  5.  "  The  Jews  crucified  a  child  in  the  city  of  Norwich."'] — 
Brompton  is  the  first  person  who  mentions  this  circumstance,  adding  that  the  Jews 
crucified  another  child  at  Gloucester,  a.d.  1160.  About  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
after,  Gervase  says  that  they  ciucified  another  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  at  Easter, 
and  that  his  bones  wrought  miracles  for  some  years.  See  "  Anglia  Judaica," 
p.  11,  a  work  by  D'Blossiers  Tovey,  LL.D.  principal  of  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford, 
1738.  He  throws  a  doubt  on  all  these  accounts,  observing  that  the  crime  is 
never  said  to  have  happened  but  when  the  king  was  notoriously  in  want  of 
money,  and  wanted  a  pretext  against  the  Jews.  However  that  be,  the  Romish 
church  has  canonized  several  such  alleged  victims  of  Jewish  malice.  Alban 
Butler,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  gives  an  account  of  this  very  child,  who 
was  canonized  as  St.  William  of  Norwich.  Butler  further  states  that  he  was 
apprentice  to  a  tanner  at  Norwich,  and  only  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  was 
seized  by  the  Jews,  on  Good  Friday,  and  treated  in  imitation  of  Christ.  On 
Easter-day  they  took  his  body  in  a  sack  to  Thorp  Wood,  now  a  heath,  near  the 
gates,  to  bury  him  ;  but,  being  discovered,  they  left  him  hanging  on  a  tree.  He 
was  honoured  with  miracles,  and  in  1144  his  body  was  removed  to  the  cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  in  1150  into  the  choir.  A  chapel  was  built  on  the  site 
where  he  was  found,  called  St.  William  in  the  Wood.  His  day  in  the  English 
Calendar  was  March  24th.  Butler  adds,  that  pope  Benedict  XIV.  decided  that 
infants,  though  baptized,  dying  before  the  age  of  reason,  could  not  be  canonized, 
except  those  slain  out  of  hatred  to  the  name  of  Christ.  Such  were  the  Inno- 
cents, St.  Simon  of  Trent  (canonized  by  the  archbishop  of  Trent,  with  the 
approbation  of  Sixtus  V.,  confirmed  by  Gregory  XIII.),  St.  Richard  ofPontoise, 
a.d.  1182,  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  a.d.  1255.  See  Blooinfield's  History  of  Norfolk, 
and  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  line  13,425. 

Page  189,  line  17.  "  The  first  year"  &c] — Fabian  says,  "  He  increased  his 
heritage  so  mightily  that  he  won  Ireland  by  strength,  and  took  William,  king 
of  Scots,  and  joined  that  kingdom  to  his  own.  From  the  south  ocean  to  the 
north  islands  of  Orcyes  he  closed  all  the  lands,  as  it  were,  under  one  principate, 
and  spread  so  largely  his  empire  that  men  read  of  none  of  his  progenitors  that 
had  so  many  provinces  and  countries  under  their  dominion  and  rule.  For, 
beside  the  realm  of  England,  he  had  in  his  rule  Normandy,  Gascoyne,  and 
Guion,  Anjou  and  Chinon,  and  he  made  subject  unto  him  Auvergne  and  other 
lands;  and  by  his  wife  he  obtained,  as  her  right,  the  mounts  and  hills  of  Spain, 
called  Montes  Pireni."  Grafton,  apparently  copying  Fabian,  says  : — "  He 
increased  his  heritage  so  mightily  that  he  won  Ireland  anon  after  his  coronation, 
by  .strength,  and  took  the  king  of  Scots  prisoner,  and  joined  that  kingdom 
of  Scotland  to  his  own.  From  the  south  ocean  unto  the  north  islands  of 
Orcades,  he  closed  all  the  lands  as  it  were  under  one  dominion,  and  spread  so 
largely  his  empire  that  we  read  not  that  any  of  his  progenitors  had  so  many 
provinces  and  countries  under  their  government  and  rule.  For,  beside  the 
realm  of  England  and  Scotland,  he  had  in  his  rule  Normandy,  Gascoyne,  and 
Guienne,  Anjou  and  Poictou;  and  he  made  subject  unto  him  Auvergne  and 
other  lands.  And  by  Lleanor,  his  wife,  he  obtained,  as  in  her  right,  the  earldom 
of  Toulouse."  Grafton  afterwards  adds,  "  In  his  third  year  he  lost  Auvergne, 
warring  against  the  king  of  France."  Hoveden  seems  to  contradict  what  is 
said  about  the  city  of  Toulouse,  Script,  post  Bedam,  p.  491.    The  Pyrenees  and 
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the  north  ocean  are  mentioned  as  the  limits  of  the  king's  dominions  at  page  231, 
in  an  epistle  of  the  English  bishops  to  Becket. 

Page  189,  line  18.  "  He  subdued  Ireland."']  —  Rymer  gives  Adrian's 
grant  of  Ireland,  "  ad  snbdendum  ilium  populum  legibus  et  viciorum  plantaria 
inde  extirpanda,"and  on  condition  of  paying  "de  singulis  domibus  annuam  unius 
denarii  beato  Petro  pensionem,  et  jura  ecclesiarum  illius  terrae  illibata  et  integra 
conservare." 

Page  189,  line  7  from  the  bottom.  "  Against  whom  it  was  alleged  chiefly" 
&c] — Foxe  says,  "Who  in  their  time,  according  to  their  gift,  did  earnestly," 
&c. ;  which  seems  a  mis-translation  of  Illyricus,  "  lis  praecipue  vitio  datum  est, 
quod  docuerint,"  &c.  He  calls  them  "  Gerhardus  Sagarelli,  Parmensis,  et 
Dulcinus  Navarrensis,"  and  says  that  they  laboured  for  at  least  forty  years  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  Piedmont;  and  that  they  were  esteemed  heresiarchs  by 
the  Romanists. — "  Catalogus  Testium"  Genevae  1608,  col.  1762. 

Page  190,  line  12.  "  And  now,  according  to  my  promise"  &c] — The  ensuing 
account  of  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  is  apparently  taken  from  Illyricus,  col. 
1365,  &c.  For  the  anecdote  which  presently  follows  he  cites  "  Helmoldus  in 
Chronicis  Sclavorum,"  cap.  81. 

Page  190,  line  27.  "  After  this,  as  they  were  come  in"  &c] — Illyricus  cites 
for  his  authority  here  Barnes  "in  Vita  Hadrian!  "  See  also  Krantzii  Sax.  vi.  17. 

Page  190,  line  34.] — Apulia  was  now  "a  Nortmannis  occupata." — Illyricus. 

Page  190,  line  10  from  the  bottom.  "  The  next  day  after,"! — i.e.  "4  Cal. 
Jnlii,  anno  regni  sui  quarto." — Helmoldus  in  Chron.  Sclavorum,  c.  80. 

Page  190,  line  5  from  the  bottom.  "  Sendeth  to  Emmanuel."'] — Illyricus 
(col.  1367),  referring  to  Naucleims  gen.  39,  says  that  Emmanuel  offered  to  the 
pope  5,000^.  and  to  expel  William  out  of  Apulia,  if  three  maritime  cities  of 
Apulia  were  granted  him. 

Page  191,  line  2.] — Ex  tota  Sicilia  exercitu  contracto." — Nauclerus. 

Page  191,  line  14.    "Rimini"] — Platina  says  "  Anagni." 

Page  191,  line  16.  "How  the  pope  had  given  Apulia,  which  of  right  belonged 
to  the  empire,  to  duke  William."] — "  Apuliam  juris  imperii,  se  inscio  atque 
invito,  Wilhelmo  concessam."  (Illyricus.)   This  clause  is  passed  over  by  Foxe. 

Page  192,  line  18  from  the  bottom.]— This  "  Arnulph,  bishop  of  Mentz,"  is 
the  same  individual  as  Arnold  mentioned  at  page  172  :  see  note  on  that  passage. 

Page  192,  line  24,  and  p.  371  (middle).  "Not  preachers,  but  prowlers."]— 
The  first  edition  (p.  37)  spells  this  word,  in  both  cases,  "proylers."  Line  26, 
"  moilers  for  momy,"  so  reads  the  edition  of  1563,  which  seems  from  another 
instance  in  Nares  to  be  correct :  the  later  editions  read  "moylers  of  money." 

Page  193,  line  14.  "  And  first  talcing  his  occasion,"  &c] — Foxe  is  translating 
Illyricus — "  Nactus  occasionem  captivitatis  Leodiensis  ejpiscopi."  Leodiensis 
or  Leodicensis  (i.e.  of  Liege)  gave  birth  to  Foxe's  "  Bishop  of  Laodicea." 
There  was  indeed  a  "  Gerardus  bishop  of  Laodicea"  living  about  this  period, 
who  wrote  a  work,  "  De  Conversatione  Servorum  Dei,"  alluded  to  by  Foxe 
infra,  vol.  iii.  p.  105,  though  he  there  post-dates  him  by  a  century.  The  person, 
however,  here  intended,  was  not  bishop  either  of  Liege  or  of  Laodicea,  but 
Eskyl,  archbishop  of  Lunden,  in  Sweden.  Others  have  made  other  corruptions 
of  his  title,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from  Pagi's  "  Crit.  in 
Baron.  Annales,"  ad  annum  1157  : — 

"  Verum  loco  E.  Londonensis  Archiepiscopus  legendum,  E.  Lundensis 
Archiepiscopus,  et  intelligendus  Eskyllus,  quern  ex  illis  verbis  eruimus  anno 
superiori  peregrinationern  instituisse  ad  Hadrianum  Papain,  qui  ilium  Legatum 
suuin  in  Dania  constituerat,  ut  quicunque  maximi  Sueonum  Pontifices  creandi 
essent,  Pallio  a  Curia  dato  per  Lundensem  insignirentur  Antistitem  ;  eamque 
sedern  pro  patrio  venerarentur  obsequio,  sicut  ait  Saxo  Grammaticus,  lib.  xiv. 
Hinc  Sirmondus,  in  Notis  ad  Epist.  23.  lib.  i.  Petri  Cellensis,  de  Eskyllo  recte 
scribit :  1  Qui  cum  ex  Urbe  in  Daniam  rediret,  captus  spoliatusque  fuit  in 
Germania.  Quae  res — dum  injuriam  missis  ad  Fredericum  Imp.  Legatis  acrius 
persequitur  Hadrianus  IV.  Pontifex,  cui  Eskyllus  privato  etiam  nomine  char  us 
erat — exacerbatis  hinc  inde  animis  ansam  praebuit  schismati,  quod  inter  illos 
erupit,  ut  inquit  Radevicus,  lib.  i.,  de  Gest.  Friderici.  cap.  8,  et  seqq.    Se<l  apud 
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Radevieum  Londonensis  vitiose  scriptum  est;  fcedius  etiam  apud  Innocentium 
III.  Epist.  321  Lugdunensis,  pro  Lundensi.'  Ita  Sirmondus.  Qu?e  eonjectuva 
eo  certior,  qu&d  nullus  hoc  seculo  E.  Episcopus  Londinensi  Ecclesiae  praefuit. 
Praeterquam  quod  Londonia  Sedes  est  Episcopalis,  non  vero  Archiepiscopalis." 

Page  193,  line  16.  "  Divers  and  sharp  letters,"  &c] — The  reader  will  find 
Pope  Adrian's  letters  to  Frederic  in  Baronius,  an.  1157,  §  2,  3.  The  legates 
appear  to  have  been  Roland,  cardinal-priest  of  St.  Mark,  and  Bernard,  cardinal- 
priest  of  St.  Clement;  and  Pagi,  in  his  notes  on  this  part  of  Baronius,  shows 
that  they  were  sent  with  the  said  letters  a.  d.  1156,  and  that  in  the  same  year, 
also,  the  seizure  of  the  archbishop  of  Lunden  took  place. 

Page  193,  note  (2).] — The  volume  referred  to  is  "  Ottonis  Episc.  Frisingensis 
Chronicon,  et  lladevicus  Frising.  Canonicus,"  &c,  folio,  Basileae,  1569.  If  any 
information  is  needed  upon  these  writers,  "  Vossius  de  Hist.  Latinis"  will  sup- 
ply it,  pp.  427—431,  edit.  1651. 

Page  195,  last  line.  "  The  proud  pope,  setting  his  foot,"  &c] — "  Fuerunt 
quidem  nonnulli,  inter  quos  etiam  Card.  Baronius,  qui  in  dubium  vocarnnt 
narrationem  de  Imp.  Frederico  I.  et  Alexandro  III.  collum  ejus  premente 
pedibus,  his  etiam  verbis  usurpatis,  super  aspidem  et  Basil icum  ambulabis,  &c.  ; 
quod  factum  indecorum,  arrogans,  et  penitus  insuetum  agnoscit  Baronius  (torn, 
xii.  ad  an.  1177,  §  86),  et  negat  unquam  accidisse,  tavquam  abhorrens  a  tanti 
Christi  vicarii  manmeiudine,  turgens  fastu  f acinus.  Quam  tamen  historiam  refe- 
runtviginti  historici,  omnes  pontificii,  quorum  testimonia  citantur  ab  Hieronymo 
Bardo  in  libro  cui  titulum  fecit  'Victoria  Navalis,'  Venetiis  edito,  1584.  Sed 
'Jos.  ille  Stevanus,'  qui  cde  osculo  pedum  Papas'  scripsit  Romae  ad  Gregorium 
XIII.,  non  solum  factum  non  negat,  sed  ex  eo  deducit  quantum  Papa  possit  in 
Reges  et  Principes." — Riveti  Jesuita  Vapnlans,  cap.  28,  §  4. 

A  picture  of  this  transaction  was  formerly  to  be  seen  in  the  vestibule  of  St. 
Mark's,  at  Venice,  and  also  in  the  ducal  palace  (vide  Em.  S.  Cypriani  D/sser- 
tationes,  Coburgi,  1755,  p.  70) ;  though  the  circumstance  has,  from  different 
reasons,  been  rather  warmly  discussed,  and  partially  questioned  (see  Sagittarii 
Introduct.  in  Hist,  Eccles.  torn.  i.  p.  630  ;  torn.  ii.  p.  600).  But  such  assump- 
tions are  not  always  considered  misplaced  even  by  Baronius  himself ;  as  in  the 
c.ise  of  Henry  VI.,  emperor  of  Germany,  whose  crown  Celestine  III.  thought 
proper  to  strike  offhis  head  a.d.  1191 ;  under  which  year  see  Baron.  Annal.  §  10; 
Roger  Hoveden,  p.  689,  edit.  1601  ;  and  the  present  volume  of  Foxe,  p.  304. 

Page  196,  line  23.  "  Two-and-twenty  years."~\ — Foxe  says,  "  one-and- 
twenty."  But  Alexander  III.  was  elected  Sept.  7th,  a.  d.  1159,  crowned  Sept. 
20th,  and  died  Aug.  30th,  a.  d.  1181. — L  Art  de  Ver.  d<  s  Dates. 

Page  196,  line  24.]— The  Council  of  Tours  sat  May  19th,  a.d.  1163;  the 
General  (eleventh)  Council  of  Lateran,  March  5th — 19th,  a.d.  1179. — U Art. 
de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  197,  line  6  from  the  bottom.  "  In  QuadrUoqo."~\ — The  full  title  of  this 
work  is  "  Vita  et  Processus  Thomas  Cantuar.  martyris  super  libertate  ecclesias ; 
sive  Quadripartita  Historia  continens  passionem  Martyris  Archipraes.  Cantu- 
ariensis."  It  is  a  history  of  Becket,  compiled  by  order  of  Pope  Gregory  XI. 
from  the  biographies  of  four  contemporaries  of  Becket,  who  are  mentioned 
by  Foxe  in  the  note.  Of  these,  1.  Herbert  de  Boscham  in  Sussex  was  one 
of  Becket's  chaplains,  a  companion  of  his  flight,  and  witness  of  his  death. 
2.  John,  a  native  of  Salisbury,  whence  he  is  commonly  called  John  of  Salisbury, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Chartres  {Carnotensis),  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  day.  He  was  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  Becket ;  so  much  so, 
that  in  the  autumn  of  a.  d.  1163  Henry  thought  it  necessary  to  interrupt  their 
intercourse  by  banishing  him  to  France,  where  he  resided  chiefly  at  Rheims  till 
his  return  to  England  on  the  final  arrangement  between  the  king  and  Becket. 
He  was  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury  at  the  time  his  friend  was  murdered. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  person  who  arranged  the  large  collection  of  435  letters 
relating  to  the  contest  between  Church  and  State,  written  between  1165  and 
1171,  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  and  printed  thence  by  Christianus  Lupus  at 
Brussels,  1682,  under  the  title  of  "  Ep.  D.  Thoma?."  3.  Alan  was  a  monk  of 
St.  Trinity,  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  Tewkesbury.  4.  William  was 
also  a  monk  of  St.  Trinity,  Canterbury.  (See  Tanner's  Bibliotheca,  and  Cave's 
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Hist.  Litt.)  The  "  Quadrilogus"  is  patched  together  from  the  histories  of  these 
four,  each  portion  being  headed  by  the  name  of  the  author  from  whom  it  is 
taken.  It  was  printed  in  4to.,  first  in  black  letter  at  Paris,  a.  d.  1495  ;  and 
again  at  Brussels,  a.  d.  1682,  when  it  was  prefixed  by  Ch.  Lupus  to  the  "  Ep. 
I).  Thomae  "  above  mentioned.  The  former  edition  contains  several  errors 
which  are  corrected  in  the  latter,  and  which  now  for  the  first  time  have  been 
corrected  in  Foxe's  text :  they  will  be  noticed  in  this  Appendix.  Foxe's 
account  of  Becket  is  derived  mainly  from  the  "Quadrilogus;"  most  of  it  will 
also  be  found  verbatim  in  Grafton's  Chronicle,  the  principal  additions  being  the 
documents,  which  are  all  printed  in  the  "Quadrilogus;"  from  which  it  would 
appear,  that,  though  Foxe  availed  himself  of  Grafton's  labours  in  translating, 
yet  he  consulted  the  original  for  himself. 

Page  198,  line  15  from  the  bottom.  "And  first,  to  omit  here  the  progeny" 
&c] — A  life  of  Becket,  compiled  by  William  Stephanides  or  Fitz-Stephen,  a 
monk  of  Canterbury,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Becket,  says,  "  Beatus  Thomas 
natus  est  in  legitimo  matrimonio  et  honestis  parentibus,  patre  Gileberto,  qui  et 
vice-comes  aliquando  fuit,  matre  Mathilda;  civibus  Lundonias  mediastinis, 
neque  fcenerantibus,  neque  officiose  negotiantibus,  sed  de  redditibus  suis  hono- 
rifice  viventibus." — Stephanides,  Edit.  Sparke,  Loud.  1723,  p.  10. 

Page  198,  line  10  from  the  bottom.] — Dr.  Clutterbuck  states,  in  his  History 
of  Hertfordshire,  vol.  ii.  p  48,  that  the  rectory  of  Brantfield,  in  that  county, 
was  given  by  Hardvin  de  Scalers,  a  powerful  Norman  baron,  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Alban's,  which  retained  it  till  the  Dissolution  ;  also  that  Thomas  Becket  was 
once  rector;  in  confirmation  of  which  he  adds,  that  near  the  rectorial  house 
there  is  a  pond  called  "  Thomas  a  Becket's  Pond." — Brantfield  is  in  the  liberty 
of  St.  Alban's,  about  three  miles  from  Hertford.  (Carlisle.) 

Page  198,  line  3  from  the  bottom.  "  Left  playing  the  archdeacon,  and  began 
to  play  the  chancellor. ,"] — The  following  is  the  testimony  on  this  point  of  Grime, 
the  monk  who  interposed  his  own  arm  in  order  to  shield  Becket  from  the 
assassin's  sword  at  Canterbury,  and  who  wrote  a  life  of  Becket,  preserved  in 
Sion  College  and  the  Arundel  MS.  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  "  Jamque  pedem  por- 
rexit  in  semitas  seculi,  jam  ad  honores  aspirare,  effundere  animum  in  exteriora, 
et  vanas  mundi  amplitudines  ambire  ccepit." — Grime,  fol.  4,  MS.  Arund. 
"  Novus  itaque  erigitur  super  Egypto  Joseph,  prseficitur  universis  regni  negotiis, 
post  regem  secundus;  augentur  honores,  praedia,  possessiones,  et  divitiarum 
splendor,  ac  mundi  gloria  multiplicatur,  sequuntur  ex  more  innumeri  mancipi- 
orum  greges,  stipantur  electorum  catervae  militum,  nec  cancellario  minor  quam 
regi  comitatus  adhsesit,  ita  ut  nonnunquam  corriperetur  a  rege  qudd  regis 
hospitium  vacuasset." — Grime,  fol.  7. 

Page  199,  line  12.  "Richard  Lucy,  one  of  the  chiefest."~\ — "  Richardum  de 
Luci  aliosque  magnates  Anglise."  (Quadril.)  Richard  de  Lucy  was  the  chief 
justice.  "If  I  were  dead,"  said  Henry  to  Lucy,  "  wouldst  thou  not  devote 
thy  life  and  thy  energies  in  favour  of  my  son?  Then  cease  not  in  thy  endea- 
vours, until  my  chancellor  is  raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury."  (John  of  Salis- 
bury, in  Quadrilogo.)  The  reason  of  Henry's  partiality  may  be  given  in  few 
words  from  the  "  Life  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury," 
a  work  published  in  English  under  papal  sanction  at  Cologne,  1639,  p.  6. 
"The  king  having  had  manifold  trial  of  him,  deemed  his  magnanimity  and 
fidelity  to  be  fit  for  so  high  a  dignity ;  and  also  that  he  would  have  a  care  of 
his  profit,  and  govern  all  things  in  the  church  and  common  weal  to  his  good 
liking." 

The  following  passages  may  be  quoted  here  with  advantage,  from  an  article 
on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Becket,  in  the  Church  of  England  Quarterly 
Review  for  April,  1841,  written  in  confutation  of  the  view  taken  of  Becket's 
character  in  vol.  iv.  of  "  Froude's  Remains."  "  The  expectation  that  Becket 
would  unhesitatingly  obey  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  king  in  matters  ecclesi- 
astical is  distinctly  asserted  by  Grime  ('  Rex  autem  arbitratus  cancellarium  sua3 
per  omnia  velle  sequi  voluntates  ut  ante  et  imperiis  obtemperare,  ipsi  archiepis- 
copatum  dedit.' — Grime,  MS.  Arund.  fol.  7  a.),  and  reiterated  by  Fitz-Stephen 
('  Statuit  Rex  Angliae  cancellarium  suum  in  archiepiscopatum  promovere, 
intentu  meritorum  personae,  et  confidens  quod  se  ad  placitum  et  nutum,  ut 
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cancellarius  fecerat,  archiepiscopus  obsequeretur.' — Fit z- Stephen.),  and  the 
Lambeth  biography  ('  Iterum  Archiepiscopo  Theobaldo  rebus  humanis  ex- 
empto,  deferendi  locum  honoris  suo  dilecto  Rex  se  nactum  esse  gavisus  est ;  in 
multis  enim  expertus  magnanimitatem  ejus  et  fidem,  tantoquidem  fastigio  bene 
sufficiente  credit,  scilicet  ad  suas  utilitates  facile  semper  inclinandum.' — MS. 
Lamb  fol.  2  b.).  It  is  useless,  then,  to  deny  that  such,  at  least,  was  the  view 
taken  by  those  who  wrote  during  the  continuance  of,  or  immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of,  these  troubles;  that  they  were  justified  in  their  assertion,  their 
agreement  renders  more  than  probable  ;  that  Henry  was  justified  in  holding 
such  an  opinion,  the  already  cited  cases  would  seem  to  warrant  us  in  asserting, 
One  of  the  primate's  biographers  has  recorded  a  warning  from  Becket  to  the 
king,  of  his  inability  to  serve  him  and  the  Church  at  the  same  time  The  soli- 
tariness of  the  authority  is  not  our  only  reason  for  rejecting  this  assertion ;  we 
have  been  far  more  influenced  by  the  improbability  of  one  so  shrewd  and  politic 
as  Henry,  wilfully  and  with  his  eyes  open  running  his  head  into  a  noose  like 
this,  in  a  matter  of  such  importance,  and,  when  his  mind  was  set  on  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Church,  deliberately  forcing  the  primacy  on  one  who  forewarned 
him  of  his  anti-reforming  notions  and  intentions." 

The  same  writer  gives  the  following  facts  as  justifying  the  king's  opinion 
what  kind  of  an  archbishop  Becket  was  likely  to  prove : — "  Towards  his  own 
order,  Becket  acted  rather  as  a  statesman  than  as  an  ecclesiastic.  First,  he  hesi- 
tated not  to  impose  on  them  a  scutage  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war  of 
Toulouse — an  imposition  which  Gilbert  Foliot  characterized  as  'that  sword 
plunged  into  the  bowels  of  mother  Church'  (' Divi  Thomse,'  epist.  i.  126; 
Cotton  MS.)  ;  and  his  patron,  Theobald,  on  his  death-bed,  vowed  to  God  to 
prohibit,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  the  exaction  of  the  second  aid  his 
brother  the  archdeacon  had  imposed  on  the  Church  (Joan  Salis.  Ep.  49,  cited 
by  Lord  Lyttelton).  John  of  Salisbury  admits  (epist.  159)  that  Becket  had 
allowed  the  measure  to  pass,  and  was,  therefore,  justly  punished  in  being  now 
persecuted  by  the  very  person  whom  he  had  preferred  to  his  original  bene- 
factor. Secondly,  when,  in  his  presence,  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  was 
upheld  by  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Henry  rebuked  that  prelate,  and 
declared  in  the  hearing  of  all,  'that  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  was  upheld  by 
man  alone,  but  that  of  the  king  by  God,'  then  we  are  told  the  new  chancellor 
joined  the  king  against  the  pope,  reminded  the  bishop  of  his  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  seconded,  if  he  had  not  previously  prompted,  the  rebuke  of  the  king. 
(Wilkins'  Concilia,  i.  p.  431 — a  passage  sadly  mutilated,  but  still  sufficiently 
preserved  to  show  the  intentions  of  Becket.  See  the  full  account  of  the  matter 
in  the  Appendix  to  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  '  Constitution  of  England.'  The  old 
chronicler  there  quoted  fully  bears  out  the  assertion  just  made.)  And,  Lastly, 
if  we  ai'e  to  believe  Matthew  Paris — and  we  see  no  reason  to  the  contrary, 
more  especially  as  his  assertions  are  confirmed  by  Radulphus  de  Diceto — the 
views  of  Becket  respecting  the  relative  power  of  the  pope  and  the  king  con- 
tinued the  same  for  some  little  time  after  his  elevation  to  the  primacy.  In  the 
great  cause  between  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  a  bull 
had  been  obtained  by  the  bishop,  referring  the  cause  to  the  decision  of  the 
papal  legates.  Henry,  however,  determined  to  hear  it  in  his  own  court,  and 
accordingly  summoned  the  contending  parties  before  him.  The  abbot,  fearful 
of  being  brought  before  the  legates  for  a  second  hearing,  demanded  of  the  king 
that  proof  made  before  him  should  be  subject  to  no  appeal.  The  king  admired 
his  prudence,  and  commended  him  for  it  to  Becket,  who  sat  by  his  side.  The 
case  was  heard;  the  privileges  having  been  proved,  judgment  was  given  in 
favour  of  the  abbot,  and  signed  among  others  by  Thomas,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  ('  Unum  peto  [said  the  abbot],  quod,  si  in  audientia  vestra 
libertatem  ecclesiae  meae  declaravero  et  evicero,  ne  me  coarctent  judices  dele- 
gati  iterato  litigare  de  evicta  libertate.'  Tunc  Rex  prudentiam  ejus  cum 
optimatibus  suis  admirans,  ad  Archiepiscopum  Thomam  Cantuariensem  con- 
versus  ait,  'Quod  dicit  Abbas  rationi  consentaneum  est:  neque  enim  nostras 
majestati  honorificum  foret,  si  lis  in  Palatio  nostro  decisa  in  Domini  papas 
consistorio  iterandam  praestolaretur  sententiam.'  (See  Matt.  Paris,  Vitae  Abb. 
Sancti  Albani,  pp.  77  and  79 ;  Radulphus  de  Diceto,  sub.  ann.  1162.)" 

Page  199,  line  14.  "  The  monks  said  it  was  not  meet,"  &c] — Becket  himself 
states,  that  he  was  kept  out  of  the  see  for  a  year  through  the  opposition  of  the 
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Chapter  (Epist.  D.  Thoma?,  lib.  i.  1 26).  His  predecessor,  Theobald,  died 
Apn]  IStli,  a.  d.  1161. —  Godtcin.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  Becket's 
election  by  Foliot,  bishop  of  London,  not  without  incurring  much  odium  ;  for  he 
says  in  reference  to  this,  in  a  letter  of  his  own,  quoted  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  "  Quod 
loquimur  experto  novimus,  .  .  .  verbum  proscriptionis  illico  audivinms,  et  exilio 
erudeliter  addicti  sumus."  Cott.  MS.  Claud,  b.  ii.  let.  lib.  i.  126.  Grime  tells 
us  that  the  matter  was  deferred  "donee  a  conventu  extorqueret  [rex]  consensum, 
qui  liberam  ab  antique  solet  habere  vocem  in  electione  pontiticis"  (  Grime,  folio 
6,  b.)  ;  and  that  in  the  meeting  at  London  (May  26th)  to  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment Gilbert  Foliot,  though  alone,  still  objected.  The  author  of  a  MS.biography 
of  Becket  at  Lambeth,  professing  to  be  written  by  an  eye-witness,  speaks  of  the 
election  having  been  secured  rather  by  the  "imtantia  regis  '  than  the  vote's  of 
the  clergy  and  people.  "  U/nde  totis  enitens  viribus.  nou  prius  destitit  [rex] 
quam  apud  Angliae  elerum  optimum  eum  in  archiepiscopatum  subrogavit. 
Xonnullis  tamen  id  circa  promotionem  ejus  visum  est  minus  canonicum,  qubi 
ad  earn  magis  operata  est  regis  instantia  quam  cleri  vet  populi  vota."  \MS. 
Lamb.  fol.  2.  b.)  And,  lastly,  William  of  Newborough  speaks  of  the  primacy 
as  "  Minus  sincere  et  canonice,  id  est  per  operam  manumque  regiam,  suscep- 
tum;"  and  of  Becket's  tendering  his  insignia  of  cnice  into  the  pope's  hands,  on 
account  of  the  informality  of  his  election  :  Secundo  promotionis  anno  concilio 
Turonensi  interfuit,  ubi  (ut  dicitur)  pontificatum,  .  .  .  pungentis  consctentiae 
stimulos  non  ferens,  secreto  in  manus  domini  papa?  resiguavit."  (Gul.  Xeub. 
1.  16,  p.  169.  Ed.  Paris,  1610.)  It  is  to  this  cause  that  we  must  refer  Becket's 
own  words  and  conduct,  related  at  page  21S  of  this  volume.  The  form  of  the 
election,  however,  seems  to  have  been  quite  correct,  for  Becket  himself  asserts 
this  against  his  adversaries  at  page  235. 

Page  199,  line  19.  "  In  the  four- and-fortieth  year  of  his  age"  &rc] — He  was 
born  a.  d.  111S,  where  Mercer's  chapel  was  afterwards  erected,  according  to 
Fuller's  **  Worthies  of  England,"  p.  203.  In  a.  d.  1162,  Easter  fell  on  April 
8th,  and  Trinity  Sunday  on  June  3d.  (Nicolas's  Tables.) 

Page  199,  line  20  from  the  bottom.  ;<  As  jirst,  tchen,  according  to  the  custom," 
&c] — The  old  tax,  called  "  danegelt,"  ot  two  shillings  on  every  hide  of  land, 
was  abolished  ^Foxe,  p.  1S1);  but  perhaps  the  sheriff  of  each  county  received 
some  compliment  for  his  services  from  the  wealthier  landowners,  which  the 
king  aimed  at  getting  converted  into  a  regular  tax  for  the  public  service.  The 
original  runs  thus  : — 

"  Publiea?  potestaus  ministii  per  regionem  Anglicanam  de  censuetudine  sibi 
de  singulis  Hidis  vel  Aidis  (ut  verbis  comprovincialium  utar)  pecuniara  colli- 
gunt,  tanquam  laboris  mercedem,  quern  tuitioni  patriae  impendunt.  Quam 
pecuniam  tamen  Rex  tanquam  reditum  nitebatur  in  tiscum  redigere.  Obstitit 
Primas,  dicens  non  oportere  pro  reditu  computari  quod  suo  et  aliorum  arbitrio 
daretur." — Quadrilogus,  edit.  1495,  cap.  22. 

Page  199,  line  7  from  the  bottom.  "  Were  divers  clerks.''" — The  "  Quadrilogus" 
says  M  clerici :"  Grafton  and  Foxe  say  *  divers  others." 

Page  199,  line  4  from  the  bottom.  "  One  Bruis,  canon  of  Bedford.'"} — The 
"Quadrilogus"  (citing  Alan)  says,  "  Philippus  quidam  de  Brois  canouicus  ;" 
Grafton  and  Foxe,  a  canon  of  Bruis."  Fitz-Steohen  calls  him  "  Philip  de 
Brois,  canon  of  Bedford,"  and  Brompton,  "  Philip  Brock,  canon  of  Bedford." 

Page  200,  line  7.  "  They  passed  so  little  of  (i.  e.  cared  so  little  for)  the 
spiritual  correction."'] — "  Adjicieus  [rex]  ad  nocendum  fore  promptiores  nisi 
post  pcenam  spiritualem  corporali  poena?  subdantur ;  et  pcenam  parum  curare. 
de  Oruinis  amissione,  qui  Ordinis  contemplatione  a  tam  enormibus  manus 
continere  non  verentur." — Quadrilogus,  edit.  1-195,  cap.  23. 

Page  200,  last  line  but  one.  '*  Was  greatly  rebuked  of  the  archbishop  "  Slc] 
"  In  recessu  verb  episcopus.  quern  supradiximus,  ab  Arebi-Pnesnk  acriter  est 
ubjurgatus,  quod  et  se  et  co-episcopis  inconsultis  commune  omnium  verbum 
mutare  prnesumpsisset." 

Page  200,  note  (1.)] — Hoilinshed  seems  to  have  pondered  these  words 
"luculenter  et  probabiliter ;"  and  thus  endeavours  to  express  their  force: 
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"The  archbishop,  and  his  suffragans,  with  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  answered 
very  pithily,  labouring  to  prove  that  it  was  more  against  the  liberties  of  the 
Church  than  that  they  might  with  reason  well  allow." 

Page  200,  note  (2).] — To  show  how  the  original  narrative  was  interrupted  by 
the  introduction  of  the  constitutions,  the  context  is  here  given  from  the  M  Quad- 
rilogus  :" — 11  Archiepiscopus  una  cum  comprovincialibus  etcum  praefatis  eruditis 
suis  librato  consilio,  cum  plurimiim  et  ipse  pro  cleri  libertate  Secundum  Anti- 
quorum  Patrum  Canonicam  Institutionem  luculenter  satis  et  probabiliter  respon- 
disset,  in  fine  Sermonis  cum  omni  devotione  Regiam  obsecrabat  Clementiam  ne 
sub  novo  Rege  Chrisro  et  sub  nova  Christi  lege  in  nova  et  peculiari  Domini 
sorte  contra  Sanctorum  Patrum  Instituta  Xovam  per  Regnum  suum  induceret 
conditionem."  fi  Yerum  Rex  nihil  motus  ad  hoc,  sed  eo  amplius  coramotus  quod 
cerneret  Archi-Prsesulem  et  Episcopos  adversus  ipsum  (ut  reputabat)  unanimes 
sic  et  constantes,  sciscitabatur  mox,  an  consuetudines  suas  Regias  forent  obser- 
vaturi :  Replicans  illas  tempore  Avi  sui  ab  Archi-episeopis  et  Episeonis  Privatis 
et  Privilegiatis  observatas,  non  oportere  suo  tempore  tristi  judicio  damnari.  Ad 
quod  Archi-Praesuh  prsehabito  cum  Fratribus  suis  consilio,  respondit  illas  se  et 
Fratres  suos  observaturos,  salco  Ordine  suo.  Et  id  ipsum  etiam  ex  ordine 
responderunt  Ponti rices  singuli,  singulatim  et  a  Rege  interrogaii.  L  nus  autem, 
Hilarius  scilicet  Cicestrensis  Episcopus,  audiens  ob  banc  omnium  vocem  Regem 
magis  esacerbatum,  Archi-Praesule  et  Co-Episcopis  inconsultis  mutavit  Yerbum, 
dicens  se  Regias  Constitutiones  observaturum  bond  Jide." — Quadri/ogus,  edit. 
1495,  cap.  24.  edit.  16S2,  cap.  19. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  Foxe  was  !ed  on  from  a  small  beginning  to 
interrupt  the  text  here  in  the  manner  intimated.  For  in  Grafton  the  inter- 
ruption is  only  this  : — "  And  those  constitutions  are  in  number  xxviii.  or  xxix. 
whereof  certeine  followe. 

u  Concerning  the  nomination  and  presentation  into  benefices,  if  any  contro- 
versy arise  between  the  laity  and  clergy,  or  between  one  spiritual  man  with 
another,  the  matter  to  be  brought  into  the  king's  temporal  court,  and  there  to 
be  deeised. 

11  Churches,  such  as  be  de  feodo  regis,  to  be  given  at  no  time  without  the 
assent  and  permission  of  the  king. 

"  All  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  persons,  being  accused  of  any  crime,  what- 
soever it  be,  cited  by  the  king's  justice,  to  come  and  appear  in  the  king's  court, 
there  to  answer,  whether  the  matter  appertain  to  the  spiritual  court  or  to  the 
temporal ;  so  that,  if  the  said  person  or  persons  be  found  guilty  and  convicted 
of  any  crime,  the  church  not  to  defend  him  nor  succour  him. 

u  No  archbishop,  nor  bishop,  nor  person  being  of  any  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
to  attempt  to  go  over  the  sea  out  of  the  realm  without  the  king's  knowledge 
and  permission  ;  and  in  so  doing,  yet  notwithstanding  to  be  bound,  tarrying  in 
any  place,  to  procure  no  damage  either  to  the  king  or  to  the  realm. 

"  Such  goods  or  catells  as  be  forfeited  to  the  king,  neither  any  sanctuary 
of  church  or  churchyard  to  detain  them,  contrary  to  the  king's  justice,  for 
that  they  belong  to  the  king,  whether  they  be  found  in  the  church  or 
churchyard. 

"  No  orders  to  be  given  to  husbandmen's  children,  without  the  assent  and 
testimonial  of  them,  which  be  the  lords  of  the  country  where  they  were  born 
and  brought  up. 

"  Beside  these  constitutions,  there  were  many  other,  which  I  passe  over, 
for  that  the  afore  rehersed  articles  are  the  chiefe.  And  now  let  us  returns  to 
the  matter  betwixt  the  king  and  Thomas  Beeket  aforesayd.  The  king,  as  is 
aforesayd,  couventing  his  nobles  and  clerks  together,  required  to  have  the 
punishment  of  the  aforesayd  misdoers  of  the  clergie  ;  but  Thomas  Becket  would 
not  consent  thereto." 

In  the  edition  of  Fose,  1563,  p.  4S,  the  interruption  was  somewhat  enlarged  : 
— "The  copy  of  those  lawes  and  constitutions  are  conteined  in  the  number  of 
eight  or  ix  and  twentie,  wherof  I  thought  here  to  resite  certayne,  not  unwor- 
thie  to  be  knowne. 

"The  copie  and  effect  ofcertaine  Lawes  and  Constitutions  set  forth  and  proclaimed 
in  the  dayes  of  King  Henry  the  Third  (sic). 

[Then  follow  the  above  Articles  from  Grafton,  almost  totidem  verbis.] 
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"  Besides  these  constitutions  were  divers  other  also,  at  the  same  time  set 
fbrthe,  to  the  number  of  xxix.  in  all.  But  these  were  the  chief,  namly  and 
expressely  condemned  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  amongst  all  the  rest. 

"  Certayne  other  Constitutions,  besides  the  xxix,  which  the  forsaid  King  Henry 
the  third  (sic),  a  little  after,  sent  from  Normandy  to  England,  after  Becket 
was  fled  over. 

"  I.  If  any  person  shall  be  found  to  bring  from  the  pope,  or  from  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  any  writing  containing  any  indict  or  curse  against  the 
realm  of  England,  the  same  man  to  be  apprehended  without  delay  for  a  traitor, 
and  execution  to  be  done  upon  the  same. 

"  II.  That  no  monk,  nor  any  clerk,  shall  be  permitted  to  pass  over  into 
England  without  a  passport  from  the  king,  or  his  justices  ;  whoso  doth  contrary, 
that  man  to  be  tached  and  imprisoned. 

"  III.  No  man  to  be  so  bold  once  to  appeal  to  the  pope,  or  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  out  of  England. 

"  IV.  That  no  decree  or  commandment,  proceeding  from  the  authority  of 
the  pope  or  the  bishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  received  in  England,  under  pain  of 
taking  and  imprisoning. 

"  V.  In  general,  to  forbid  any  man  to  carry  over  any  commandment  or 
precept,  either  of  clerk  or  layman,  to  the  pope  or  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

"  VI.  If  any  bishop,  clerk,  abbot,  or  layman,  shall  do  contrary  to  this  inhi- 
bition, the  same  incontinent  to  be  thrust  out  of  the  land,  with  all  their  kindred, 
and  to  leave  all  their  goods  behind  them. 

"  VII.  All  the  possessions,  goods,  and  cattell,  of  such  as  favour  the  pope  or 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  seized  and  confiscate  for  the  king. 

"VIII.  All  such  of  the  clergy  as  be  out  of  the  realm,  having  their  rents 
and  profits  out  of  the  land,  to  be  summoned  and  warned  through  every  shire 
within  three  months  to  repair  home,  either  else  their  rents  and  goods  to  return 
to  the  king. 

"  IX.  That  St.  Peter's-pence  should  be  no  more  paid  to  the  apostolical  see, 
but  to  be  reserved  diligently  in  the  king's  coffers,  and  there  to  be  at  his  com- 
mandment.   (Atque  haec  ex  Quadrilogo.) 

"  By  these  and  such  other  laws  and  decreements  it  may  appear,  that  the 
abolishing  of  the  pope  is  no  new  thing  in  the  realm  of  England.  This  only 
difference  there  is,  that  the  pope  being  driven  out  then,  could  not  be  kept  out 
so  long  as  now.  The  cause  is,  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come  that  Antichrist 
should  so  fully  be  revealed  ;  neither  was  his  wickedness  then  so  fully  ripe  in 
those  days,  as  it  hath  been  now  in  our  time.  Now,  these  premised,  let  us 
return  where  we  left,  to  the  matter  betwixt  the  king  and  Thomas  Becket. 

"  The  Communication  and  Controversy  between  the  King  and  Thomas  Becket, 
with  his  Clergy. 

"  The  king,  as  is  aforesaid,  conventing  his  nobles  and  clerks  together,  required 
to  have  the  punishment  of  certain  misdoers  of  the  clergy ;  but  Thomas  Becket 
not  assenting  thereunto,  the  king  came  to  this  point,  to  know  whether  he  would 
consent,  with  his  clergy,  that  the  customs  then  set  forth  in  the  realm  (meaning 
by  the  first  part  of  those  decrees  above  specified)  should  be  observed." 

For  the  articles  from  Grafton,  others  were  substituted  in  the  subsequent 
editions,  see  p.  217,  note.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  first  English  edition 
of  Foxe  does  not  contain  the  absurd  title  which  crept  into  the  succeeding 
editions — "  Other  lawes  and  constitutions  made  at  Clarendoun  in  Normandy, 
and  sent  to  England,"  &c. 

Page  201,  line  2.  "And  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  unknown  to  the  bishops, 
removed  from  London."~\ — Foxe  omits  this  altogether.  The  "  Quadrilogus  "  of 
1495  (cap.  24)  says : — "  Et  nec  saiutans  nec  salutatus  a  pontificibus,  immo  nesei- 
entibus  ipsis,  clam  et  ante  lucanum  Londonia  recessit.  Et  quidem  hoc  grandis 
irse  et  indignationis  argumentum  extitit.  Videres  tunc  murmur  in  populo  et 
motiones  in  clero.  Episcopi  turbati  et  tremuli  regem  abeuntem  sunt  persecuti, 
metuentes  se  non  prius  inventuros,quam  audirent  se  omnia  bona  sua  perdituros." 
It  proceeds  (cap.  25)  : — "  Accidit  post  modicum  tempus,"  &c. 
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Page  201,  line  17.  "  Bishop  of  Chichester."'] — Grafton  and  Foxe  say, 
"  bishop  of  Chester  :"  the  "  Quadrilogus  "  reads  "  Cicestrensis." 

Page  201,  line  9  from  the  bottom.] — These  "two  noble  peers  "  were,  accord- 
ing to  Hoveden,  Reginald,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Page  201,  note  (1).] — The  original,  whence  the  text  is  derived,  runs  thus  in 
the  "  Quadrilogus  "  of  1682  : — "Accidit  post  modicum  Episcopum  Lexoviensem 
reconciliandi  gratia  Regem  ex  transmarinis  adiisse,  nam  ab  amicitia  ejus  exci- 
derat;  qui  (forsan  ut  recuperaret  gratiam  quam  perdiderat)  consilium  dedit 
(utinam  non  in  laesione  nominis  sui)  ut  ad  se  partem  cleri  converteret,  ne  prge- 
valerent  adversus  eum,  dum  simul  quasi  conserta  acie  starent  et  communicato 
suffragio  sibi  subvenirent." 

The  "  Quadrilogus  "  of  1495  (cap.  25)  reads  in  this  passage  "Londoniensem." 
Grafton  strangely  misunderstands  the  whole  (in  connexion  with  the  previous 
context,  as  cited  in  the  last  note  but  two)  to  mean,  that  "  the  king,  removing 
from  London  unknown  to  the  bishops,  sailed  over  to  Normandy,  whither  the 
bishop  of  London,  called  Gilbert,  not  long  after  resorted  to  crave  the  king's 
favour,  and  gave  him  counsel  withal  to  join  some  of  the  bishops  on  his  side, 
lest,  if  all  were  against  him,  peradventure  he  might  sooner  be  overthrown." 
The  errors  of  this  sentence  are  corrected  in  Foxe's  text.  The  corrections  made 
receive  confirmation  from  Hoveden,  who  says  (Script,  post  Bedam,  p.  492) — 
"  Deinde  post  multum  tempus  Ernulfus,  Lexoviensis  Episcopus,  venit  in 
Angliam,  et  solicite  laboravit  die  ac  nocte,  ut  pax  fieret  inter  regem  et  Archi- 
episcopum,  sed  ad  plenum  fieri  non  potuit.  Deinde  per  consilium  Lexoviensis 
Episcopi  rex  separavit  Rogerum  Archiepiscopum  Eboracensem,  &c.  &c.  et  alios 
quosdam  ecclesiae  praelatos  a  consortio  et  consilio  Cantuariensis  Archiepiscopi, 
ut  per  illos  praefatum  Cantuariensem  Archiepiscopum  in  suos  conatus  facilius 
alliceret." 

Page  201,  note  (2).  "  In  the  king's  promise"] — "In  regis  promissione." 
("Quadrilogus.")  One  would  rather  have  expected  "in  regis  postulatione"  or 
some  such  word.    The  king's  "  request "  is  mentioned  a  few  lines  above. 

Page  201,  note  (3).] — Foxe  (or  rather  Grafton)  reads  in  the  text,  "After 
this  came  to  him  two  rulers  of  the  temple,  called  Templars;  one,  Richard  de 
Hast ;  the  other,  Costans  de  Hoverio,  with  their  company."  The  "  Quadrilogus" 
says  : — "  Igitur  cum  tertio  per  Richardum,  magni  nominis  virum,  qui  templo 
Hierosolymitano  tunc  praeerat,  sibi  cavere  moneretur  et  cleri  misereri,  non  tulit 
eorum  supplicationes,  non  geniculationes.  Nam,  tanquam  in  ipsius  verticem 
vibratos  gladios  viderent,  plangere  videbantur,  et  tanquam  funus  praesens  futu- 
rura  facinus  lugebant."  The  second  Templar  is  not  named  here  ;  yet  it  is  plain, 
from  the  plural  number  being  used  in  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  that  more  than  one 
came  to  Becket.  Grafton  seems  to  have  supplied  an  "  et  "  after  "  Richardum," 
and  so  made  out  two  "qui  prseera[n]t  templo,"  "two  rulers  of  the  temple." 
Hoveden  says  there  were  two  Templars,  and  names  them  correctly  "  Richardus 
de  Hastings  et  Tostes  de  Sancto  Homero."  (Scriptores  post  Bedam,  pp.  492, 
493.)  Gervase  calls  the  latter  "  Hosteus  de  Bolonia."  (Script.  Decern,  col. 
1386.)  Mr.  Addison,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Knights  Templars,"  London,  1842, 
p.  105,  shows  that  Henry  II.  was  a  very  great  patron  of  the  Templars;  also 
that  Richard  de  Hastings  was  a  great  man  in  his  day,  and  master  of  the 
Temple  at  the  king's  accession.  (Addison,  pp.  99,  109,  110.)  The  clause  "  with 
their  company  "  has  been  dropped  in  the  text,  there  being  no  authority  for  it : 
for  the  cause  which  led  to  its  introduction,  see  the  next  note. 

Page  202,  line  1.  "  At  length  came  these  last  messengers  again  from  the  king."] 
—  "  Tandem  ultimi  nuncii  regis  venerunt  lacrymis  et  verbis  eis  expressis  seorsiun 
iteratb  significantes  quid  futurum  erat  si  non  acquiesceret."  The  two  Templars 
came  again  (iterato),  and  in  private  (seorsiim)  expostulated  with  Becket. 
Hoveden,  Brompton,  and  Gervase  give  them  the  credit  of  overcoming  the 
archbishop's  reluctance.  Grafton,  also,  seems  so  to  have  understood  the  sen- 
tence ;  but  he  renders  "  ultimi  nuntii  "  by  "  the  last  message,"  instead  of  "  these 
last  messengers."  The  word  "seorsiim"  no  doubt  suggested  to  him  the  idea, 
that  they  came  the  first  time  "  with  their  company  "  (see  the  last  note) :  it  rather 
means  that  they  now  conferred  with  Becket  apart  from  "his  company,"  viz.  the 
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lords  and  bishops.  (See  Lord  Lyttelton.)  It  is  singular,  however,  that  these 
words  "Tandem  ultimi  .  .  .  acquiesceret "  are  omitted  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  "  Quadrilogus,"  which,  after  the  words  cited  in  the  last  note,  goes  on, 
"Unde  potius  super  clerum  quam  super  se  motus  miseratione  annuit  de  consilio 
illorum  Regia?  voluntati  parere."  This  omission  proves  that  the  editors  of 
that  edition  thought,  either  that  the  Templars  did  not  come  a  second  time,  or 
that  at  least  they  were  the  "  ultimi  nuncii." 

Page  203,  line  6  from  the  bottom.  "The  bishop  of  Evreux."]— The  "  Quadri- 
logus'' of  1495  says,  "  Interea  elaboratum  est  ab  episcopo  Eboracensi,"  &c. ;  but 
the  later  edition  says,  "  Ebroicensi."  This  is  confirmed  by  Grime's  MS.  history, 
and  Gervase  (Script.  Decern,  col.  1388).  "  Ebroicensis"  is  easily  corrupted 
into  u  Eboricensis,"  and  this  into  u  Eboracensis." 

Page  204,  line  18.]—"  Legacy,"  an  old  word  for  "  legation"  or  "  legateship," 
used  by  Foxe,  p.  651,  line  6,  and  vol.  v.  p.  91.  It  is  curious,  that  while  "  le- 
gatio  "  is  here  translated  as  if  it  were  "  legatum,"  Foxe  has  at  p.  598,  §  10, 
translated  "legatum"  as  if  it  were  "legatio"  by  the  term  "  embassade" — 
which  (as  a  mis-translation)  has  been  altered  into  "  legacy"  in  this  edition. 

Page  204,  line  23.  "  That  the  king  should  be  legate  himself."'] — Hoveden 
adds,  "on  condition  of  not  molesting  Becket."  This  explains  the  king's 
indignation. 

Page  204,  note  (3).] — The  translation  in  the  text  has  been  revised  from  the 
Latin. 

Page  205,  line  30.] — "  Anacletus  and  Euaristus."  See  Labbe's  Cone, 
torn.  i.  cols.  518,  537,  538,  for  the  passages  of  their  writings  referred  to. 

Page  205,  line  9  from  the  bottom.  "  Cited  up  to  appear  by  a  certain  day  at 
Northampton."] — William  Fitz-Stephen  lays  particular  claim  to  accuracy  in 
his  account  of  the  council  of  Northampton.  He  thus  speaks  of  himself  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Life  of  Becket  : — "  Ejusdem  domini  mei  concivis,  clericus,  et 
convictor  :  et  ad  partem  solicitudinis  ejus  oris  ipsius  invitatus  alloquio,  fui  in 
cancellaria  ejus  dictator  ;  in  capella,  eo  celebrante,  subdiaconus ;  sedente  eo  ad 
cognitionem  causarum,  epistolarum  et  instrumentorum  quae  offerebantur  lector, 
et  aliquarum  (eo  quandoque  jubente)  patronus  ;  concilio  Northampton'^  habito, 
ubi  maximum  fait  rerum  momentum,  cum  ipso  inter f ui ;  passionem  ejus  Can- 
tuariae  inspexi ;  csetera  plurima  quae  hie  scribuntur  oculis  vidi,  auribus  audivi, 
quaedam  a  consciis  didici  relatoribus." 

Fitz-Stephen 's  account  of  the  council  of  Northampton  differs  in  some 
respects  from  that  in  the  "  Quadrilogus."  Dr.  Brady  gives  the  principal  features 
of  both  in  his  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  Foxe's  account  has  been  compared 
with  both,  and  several  inaccuracies  corrected.  The  "  certain  day"  for  which 
Becket  was  cited  to  Northampton  was,  according  to  Fitz-Stephen,  "OctavaS". 
Michaelis,  feria  tertia,"  i.e.  Tuesday,  October  6th,  a.  d.  1164.  He  adds,  that 
the  king  spent  so  much  time  on  his  way  thither  in  hawking,  that  he  did  not 
arrive  till  ioo  late  to  transact  any  business  that  day  :  the  11  prima  actio  "  of  the 
council,  therefore,  did  not  take  place  till  the  Wednesday,  or  "feria  quarta"  as 
the  Quadrilogus  calls  it. 

Page  205,  line  7  from  the  bottom.  "  Hoveden  wiiteth"  &c] — As  a  change 
has  been  made  here  in  Foxe's  text,  Hoveden's  words  are  given : — "  Ubi  [apud 
Northampton]  taedium  magnum  fecit  [Rex]  Thomae  Cantuariensi  archiepiscopo. 
Imprimis  enim  fecit  Rex  equos  suos  hospitari  in  hospitiis  illius :  sed  archiepi- 
scopus mandavit  regi  quod  ipse  ad  curiam  non  veniret,  donee  hospitia  sua 
vacuarentur  ab  equis  et  hominibus  suis.  In  crastino  colloquii  venit  Thomas 
archiepiscopus  ad  curiam  regis,"&c.  The  "  Quadrilogus"  opens  the  account  of  the 
council  thus : — "  Facta  igitur  concione  trakitur  ad  causam  archiepiscopus,  quod 
ad  quandam  regis  citationem  se  in  propria  persona  non  exhibuerit.  Qui  licet 
se  sufficientem  responsalem  pro  se  misisse  probaverit,  tamen  omnium  proce- 
rum  et  etiam  pontificum  judicio  mox  omnia  ejus  bona  mobilia  sunt  confiscata, 
nisi  forte  regia  dementia  vellet  temperare  judicium."  Out  of  these  two  state- 
ments of  Hoveden  and  the  "Quadrilogus"  Grafton  makes  up  the  following: — 

So  when  the  day  was  come,  all  the  peers  and  nobles  with  the  prelates  of  the 
realm  upon  the  king's  proclamation  being  in  the  castle  of  Northampton,  great 
fault  was  found  with  the  archbishop,  for  that  he,  being  personally  cited  to 
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appear  came  not  himself,  but  sent  another  for  him.  The  cause  why  he  came 
not  Hoveden  assigneth  to  be  this  :  for  that  the  king  had  placed  his  horse  and 
horsemen  in  the  archbishop's  lodging  (which  was  a  house  there  of  canons), 
wherewith  he  being  offended  sent  word  again  that  he  would  not  appear,  unless 
his  lodging  were  voided  of  the  king's  horsemen.  Whereupon,"  &c.  It  will 
be  at  once  perceived,  that  Grafton  in  this  statement  quite  misrepresents  the 
meaning  both  of  Hoveden  and  the  c<  Quadrilogus,"  and  that  the  amended  text 
places  the  matter  in  its  true  light. — The  occupation  of  Becket's  lodgings  by 
the  king's  horses  was  a  circumstance  not  at  all  unlikely  to  occur,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  king's  arrival  late  on  the  Tuesday  from  his  field  sports,  as 
mentioned  from  Fitz-Stephen  in  the  last  note.  Grafton  renders  Hoveden's 
"  mandavit  "  "  sent  word,"  though  it  is  followed  by  the  word  M  colloquii." 
Fitz-Stephen,  however,  confirms  this  rendering  of  "  mandavit,"  for  he  says  that 
Becket  did  not  see  the  king  on  Tuesday ;  but  next  morning  (Wednesday) 
waited  on  him  and  complained  of  William  de  Curci's  having  occupied  one  of 
his  lodgings,  and  requested  he  might  be  ejected,  which  the  king  complied  with: 
he  then  offered  to  enter  into  the  affair  of  John  the  Marshal,  but  the  king  put 
it  off  till  John's  return  from  London.  This  probably  was  the  "  colloquium" 
to  which  Hoveden  refers.  Fitz-Stephen  adds,  that  the  next  day  (Thursday) 
Becket  was  condemned  for  his  non-appearance  at  the  king's  court  on  Holy 
Cross  day  (Sept.  14),  concerning  John  the  Marshal's  business : — "  Quia  scilicet 
a  Rege  citatus  pro  causa  cujusdam  Joannis  (mareschalli)  neque  venisset,  neque 
idonefe  se  excusasset."  (Fitz-Steph.)  This  John,  the  king's  marshal,  claimed 
a  manor  which  was  in  Becket's  possession.  When  called  on  in  the  spiritual 
court  to  swear  to  his  case,  he  swore,  not  on  the  Gospels,  but  on  a  troparium. 
Becket  refused  to  accept  such  an  oath,  and  the  man  accused  him  to  the  king  of 
refusing  him  justice.  Being  summoned  to  the  king's  court  to  explain  the  affair 
on  Holy  Cross  day,  Becket  sent  four  knights  to  answer  for  him.  This,  then, 
constituted  the  first  charge  against  Becket :  "  Quod  ad  quandam  Regis  eita- 
tionem  se  in  propria  persona  non  exhibuerit."  The  merits  of  the  case  itself  were 
to  be  afterwards  tried.  tThe  accusation  here  against  Becket  was  simply  that  he 
did  not  appear  in  person  in  the  king's  court  (agreeably  to  the  Statutes  of 
Clarendon),  to  explain  his  conduct  in  the  affair.  A  fine  of  five  hundred  marks 
was  accepted  in  lieu  of  his  forfeited  moveables.  The  "  Quadrilogus  "  differs 
here  from  Fitz-Stephen  in  placing  this  transaction  to  the  Wednesday,  and  then 
bringing  up  the  affair  of  John  the  Marshal  on  Thursday  as  an  entirely  distinct 
charge. — Mr.  Carte  and  Lord  Lyttelton  state,  that  the  troparium  above  men- 
tioned was  not  a  song-book  (as  some  have  rendered  it),  but  a  book  of  church 
music,  with  a  portion  of  a  Gospel  inserted  at  the  beginning,  and  that  it  was 
the  constant  practice  to  be  sworn  on  such  books. 

Page  205,  line  4  from  the  bottom.  "  A  house  of  Canons."'] — The  Cluniac 
convent  of  St.  Andrew.    See  the  note  on  page  214,  line  3. 

Page  206,  line  16.  "  And  this  was  the  first  day's  action.,,~\ — The  "  Quadri- 
logus" says  : — "  Et  hasc  sententia  sic  lata  in  archipraesulem  feria  quarta  prima 
fuit  concilii  actio." 

Page  206,  line  17.  "  The  next  day  the  king"  &c] — The  "Quadrilogus" 
calls  this  the  second  day  of  the  council,  and  "  feria  quinta  "  or  Thursday. 

Page  206,  note  (1),]—  The  "Quadrilogus"  of  1495  (cap.  32)  says:—"  In 
palatio  vero  et  qui  ad  concilium  venerant  universi  jam  audientes  hoc  obstupu- 
erunt.  Et  jam  passim  submurmurabant  solam  captionem  archipraesulis 
superesse.  Alii  verb  etiam  graviora  suspicabantur.  Et  hoc  quidem  jam 
passim.  '  Super  his  '  (inquit  verb  archiepiscopus)  1  prudentiores  volumus 
consulere,  et  de  consulto  respondere.'  Dum  igitur  pontifices  qui  aderant  quid 
super  his  respondendum  agendumve  esset  requirerent,  Henricus  tunc,"  &c. 
Fitz-Stephen  says  (p.  38)  : — "  Jubetur  super  his  omnibus  regi  rationem 
exponere.  Respondit  archiepiscopus  se  non  ad  hoc  venisse  paratum  vel  cita- 
tum. Super  hoc  si  convenire  deberet,  loco  et  tempore  domino  suo  regi  quod 
juris  esset  faceret.  Exegit  rex  ab  eo  super  hoc  cautionem  fidejussoriam.  Dixit 
ille,  se  oportere  super  hoc  habere  consilium  suffraganeorum  et  clericorum 
suorum.  Rex  sustinuit.  Ille  discessit;  et  ex  ilia  die  amplius  ad  hospitium 
ejus  non  venerunt  eum  videre  barones,  aut  alii  milites,  intellecto  regis  animo. 
Quarta  die,  ad  hospitium  domini  archiepiscopi  venerunt  omnes  ecclesiasticae 
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personse  illae.  Cum  episcopis  semotim,  cum  abbatibus  semotim,  super  hujus- 
modi  tractatum  habuit,  consilium  captavit,"  &c.  On  the  authority  of  the 
foregoing  passages,  the  following  words  have  been  added  to  Foxe's  text 
(1.  40 — 42)  : — "  Becket,  astonished  at  this  demand,  begged  leave  to  consult 
with  his  brother  bishops  apart,  before  he  made  his  answer,  which  was  granted." 
The  ensuing  words — "  And  so  ended  that  day's  action.  On  the  morrow  " — are 
added  to  Foxe's  text  on  the  authority  of  Fitz-Stephen,  who  makes  this  last 
claim  to  be  "  propounded  "  on  the  Friday,  and  the  consequent  deliberation  to 
occupy  the  Saturday.  This  last  addition  is  also  necessary  to  explain  Foxe's  own 
narrative;  for  his  expression  "  the  morrow  after,"  at  the  opening  of  the  pre- 
vious paragraph,  must  mean  Friday :  and  yet  the  next  day  named,  and  which 
Foxe  describes  as  immediately  following  the  deliberation,  is  Sunday  (p.  209). 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  introduce  a  more  distinct  notice  of  the  inter- 
mediate Saturday,  in  order  to  make  out  the  week.  It  is  singular  that  the 
"  Quadrilogus  "  of  1495  makes  the  claim  only  "  triginta  marcarum  :"  but 
the  "  Quadrilogus  "  of  1682  says  "  ducenta  triginta  marcarum  millia." 

Page  206,  note  (2).] — The  words  in  the  text — "  The  archbishop  was  sitting 
apart  in  a  certain  conclave  with  his  fellow-bishops  about  him,  consulting 
together,  the  doors  fast  locked  to  them,  as  the  king  had  willed  and  commanded 
— would  stand,  according  to  Foxe,  near  the  beginning  of  the  previous  paragraph, 
after  the  words — "  The  morrow  after  which  was  the  third  day  of  the  council :" 
they  are  brought  down  here  conformably  to  Fitz-Stephen 's  statement,  which 
(as  already  intimated)  makes  this  last  claim  on  Becket  to  have  been  "  pro- 
pounded "  in  open  council  on  the  Friday,  and  discussed  in  conclave  on  the 
Saturday  ;  and  in  fact,  Foxe's  subsequent  narrative  shows  the  same  thing ; 
for  at  page  208,  1.  17,  18,  45,  he  distinctly  says  that  Becket  and  his  suffragans 
were  shut  into  the  conclave  by  the  king  for  the  express  purpose  of  this  delibe- 
ration, which  (as  already  proved)  took  place  on  the  Saturday.  The  expression 
"sitting  apart"  is  a  variation' from  Foxe,  who  says,  "sitting  below;"  the 
"Quadrilogus"  of  1495  (which  he  followed)  says  "  deorsilm,"  but  the  edition 
of  1682  says,  "  seorsilm,"  apart ;  and  Fitz-Stephen  says  the  deliberation  took 
place  ad  hospitium  domini  archiepiscopi. 

Page  208,  line  24.  "  Who  hath  thus,"  &c] — This  passage  will  be  found  in 
Fitz-Stephen  (p.  30),  whence  the  text  is  amended.  The  Latin  of  the  part  so 
amended  is  as  follows  : — "  Et  quis  vos  fascinavit,  O  insensati  pontifices  ?  Quid 
prudenti  vocabulo  dispensationis  manifestam  iniquitatem  vestram  contegitis? 
Quid  vocatis  dispensationem  totius  ecclesiae  Christi  dispendium  ?  Rebus  voca- 
bula  serviant;  non  cum  rebus  pervertantur  vocabula.  Quod  autem  dicitis, 
malitiee  temporis  multa  fore  indulgenda,  assentior  certe :  sed  non  ob  id  peccata 
accumulanda  esse  peccatis."  Becket  seems  in  the  foregoing  remarks  to  have 
had  an  eye  to  Decretal.  Greg,  IX.  lib.  v.  tit.  40,  De  Verborum  Significatione, 
cap.  6. 

Page  209,  line  24.  "  Sunday,  nothing  was  done."'] — "  In  crastino  vero, 
dominica  viz.  die,  propter  diem  quievit  concilium."  ("  Quadrilogus.")  Fitz- 
Stephen,  however,  makes  a  very  different  representation  :— "  Quinta  dies,  quae 
et  dominica  erat,  tota  consiliis  dedita  est.  Vix  reficiendi  hora  respirare  licebat. 
Archiepiscopus  ab  hospitio  non  discessit  "  (p.  39). 

Page  210,  line  18  from  the  bottom.] — "  Amoto  ab  humeris  palliocum  inful£, 
caeteris  indutus  vestibus  sacris,  cappa  clericali  superjecta."  ("  Quadrilogus.") 
Cappa  was  a  cloak. 

Page  211,  line  24.] — These  chaplains  of  the  archbishop  are  named  in  the 
**  Quadrilogus  :"  M  Erant  enim  ibi  Magister  Robertus  Magnus  [Grandis,  edit. 
1682]  cognomine  et  Osbertus  de  Arundel  [Arundelli,  edit.  1682].  Cum  autem 
qui  ostiarii  dicebantur  cum  virgis  et  baculis  de  ccenaculo  regis  in  quo  rex  erat 
cum  magno  impetu  descendissent  et  vultu  minaci  et  digitis  extensis  versus 
archipraesulem,  quotquot  in  domo  erant  crucis  signaculo  se  signantibus,"  &c. — 
Quadrilogus. 

Page  211,  line  33.  "  William  Fitz-Stephen."'] — This  is  Becket's  biographer 
Fitz-Stephen,  miscalled  here  "  John  "  by  Grafton,  who  was  probably  misled 
by  the  mention  of  one  "  John  Plancia  "  in  the  context. —  Quadrilogus,  edit.  1495, 
lib.  i.  cap.  26. 
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Page  211,  line  9  from  the  bottom.] — The  "  Quadrilogus  "  says:  "Dictum 
est  etiam  quod  Joselinus  Sarisburiensis  et  Wilhelmus  Norvicensis  episcopi,  qui 
adhuc  restiterant,  traherentur  statim  ad  supplicium  in  membris  mutilandi :  qui 
et  ipsi  pro  salute  sua  Cantuariensem  rogabant.  Intuens  igitur  Archiepiscopus 
in  Exoniensem,  ait,"  &c. 

Page  212,  line  23.  "  In  all  haste  to  the  pope  in  France."'] — "  Ad  Romanam 
sedem."  ("Quadrilogus.")  Foxe,  from  Grafton,  says  "up  to  Rome."  But  the 
papal  court  was  then  at  Sens.  In  like  manner,  at  line  8  of  the  next  page,  "  before 
the  pope"  is  substituted  for  "up  to  Rome." 

Page  213,  line  10  from  the  bottom.] — "  Et  sic  catholicaa  ecclesiae  et  aposto- 
licas  sedis  auctoritate  hinc  recedo." — Quadrilogus. 

Page  214,  line  3.] — "Ad  ecclesiam  Beati  Andrese,  religiosorum  monachorum 
conventuale  monasterium." — Quadrilogus. 

Page  214,  line  9.] — Fitz-Stephen  says,  that  Becket  was  lurking  in  the  king- 
dom from  the  Quinzaine  of  St.  Michael  (October  13th)  to  the  commemoratio 
defunctorum  fidelium  (November  2d) ;  on  which  day  Gervase  says,  "  4  Non. 
Nov.  [November  2d]  apud  Graveninges  in  Boloniensi  territorio  applicuit." 
Gervase  also  says  that  he  assumed  the  name  of  "  Frater  Christianus." 

Page  214,  line  15.] — Wingham  was  one  of  the  manors  belonging  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury  :  but  both  editions  of  the  "Quadrilogus"  read  here  "Mungeaham," 
which  was  another  manor  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  (See  Hasted's  Kent,  v.  Great 
Mungeaham.) 

Page  216,  note  (1).] — Becket  himself  states  generally  what  the  ordinances 
were  to  which  he  mainly  objected,  at  page  230. 

Page  216,  note  (1),  line  4.  "A  remembrance  and  recognition;"  "recor- 
datio  et  recognitio."] — These  are  somewhat  technical  terms,  "recordatio"  im- 
plying an  examination  of  witnesses  as  to  what  the  usage  and  precedent  have 
been  in  any  case,  and  "  recognitio  "  the  allowance,  ratification,  and  recording 
thereof.  The  following  passage  in  the  Appeal  of  the  bishops  against  the  excom- 
munications of  Vezelai  refers  to  this  transaction  at  Clarendon,  and  seems  to 
express  the  force  of  the  two  words  in  question : — "  It  was  now  necessary,  with 
a  view  to  restoring  a  good  understanding,  that  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted 
into  the  ancient  usages  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  question  thus  finally  brought 
to  an  issue.  And,  accordingly,  evidence  was  sought  among  the  oldest  of  our 
bishops  and  nobility,  and  their  combined  testimony  was  publicly  recorded." — 
Ep.  D.  Th.  i.  128,  Froude,  vol.  iv.  p.  177.  See  Ducange,  and  Thorpe's  Glossary 
to  his  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  v.  Recordatio. 

Another  illustration  of  this  peculiar  meaning  of  "  recordatio  et  recognitio  " 
will  be  found  at  page  114,  Canon  I.  of  the  Council  of  London.  (See  the  note 
in  this  Appendix  on  that  Canon.) 

Page  217,  note,  article  IX.] — Frank- Almoigne  was  a  tenure  peculiar  to  eccle- 
siastics, and  exempted  from  all  secular  services. — Lord  Lytteltons  Henry  II. 
vol.  ii.  p.  249. 

Page  218,  line  13.  "  I  entered  into  the  fold  of  Christ,"  &c] — For  explanation 
of  this  passage,  see  the  note  on  p.  199,  line  14. 

Page  219,  line  12.] — For  "Sens"  .  .  .  "four  years"  .  .  .  "six  years." — 
Foxe  (copying  Grafton)  reads  "  Senon"  (from  the  latin  "  Senones"),  .  .  "  five 
years,"  .  .  .  "seven  years."  But  Foxe  himself,  at  p.  244,  rightly  considers 
his  banishment  to  have  lasted  "six  years  :"  and  as  Becket  left  Pontigny  about 
Martinmas  (Nov.  13th)  a.d.  1166,  it  is  plain  that  his  sojourn  there  lasted,  as 
Foxe  says,  two  years ;  which  leaves  but  four  years  for  his  residence  at  Sens : 
Gervase  expressly  says  he  was  there  four  years. 

Page  220,  line  19.] — For  "four  years"  Foxe  reads  "five."  See  the  last 
note.    Becket  resided  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Columban  while  at  Sens. 

Page  220,  line  21.  "  In  the  mean  time"  &c] — The  matter  from  hence  to 
p.  241,  consisting  chiefly  of  translations  of  letters,  is  Foxe's  addition  to  Grafton, 
who  only  briefly  alludes  to  them.  They  were  all  written  before  Becket's 
removal  to  Sens. 
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Page  221,  note  (1).J— This  epistle  is  found  in  "Epist  D.  Thomae,"  lib.  i.  64. 
In  the  Cave  manuscript  in  the  Bodfeian,  this  letter  occurs  with  the  words 
prefixed  "sine  salutatione."  For  an  allusion  to  this  absence  of  a  salutation, 
see  p.  231,  line  29.  For  a  translation  of  this  letter,  see  Fronde's  Bemahis, 
vol.  iv.  p.  141. 

Page  227,  line  13.  "  The  prior  of  MontcUeu,  and  Bernard  us  de  Corilo."] — 
Hoveden  reads  (Script,  post  Bedam,  p.  507),  "Prior  de  Monte  Dei  et  Ber 
nardus  de  Corilo."  Foxe  from  some  obscure  or  corrupt  copy  read*,  "  Petrus 
de  ponte  Dei,  and  Bernardus  de  Corilio."  The  prior  of  Montdieu  was  named 
Simon ;  he  was  afterwards  again  sent  by  the  pope  as  an  envoy  to  Henry  about 
116S,  with  Engelbert,  prior  of  Val  de  St.  Pierre,  and  Bernard,  a  monk  of 
Grammont,  to  warn  the  king  against  Becket's  then  threatened  excommuni- 
cation. (Epist.  D.  Thomae,  iv.  1,  29.  Froude's  Remains,  vol.  iv.  pp.  360,  370, 
38S.)  This  Bernard  de  Corilo  is  the  game  individual  as  that  Bernard  of 
Grammont  (see  Epist.  D.  Thomae,  iv.  8,  10;  Froude,  pp.  376,  387). 

Page  228,  line  36.] — The  excommunication  of  which  the  king  was  warned 
by  the  pope  (p.  228)  under  date  of  May  27th,  was  pronounced  by  Becket  at 
Vezelai  on  the  Sunday  after  Ascension,  June  5th,  a.d.  1166:  for  this  date, 
see  a  letter  by  John  of  Salisbury  to  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  "  Epist.  D.  Thomae," 
i.  140,  translated  by  Froude,  p.  149. 

Page  228,  line  5  from  the  bottom.  "  Earl  Hugh."']— Hugh,  earl  of  Chester, 
mentioned  at  p.  276. 

Page  229,  line  7.  "  Letard,  cleric  of  Xorthfeet."]—¥oxe  reads  "  Norfolk ;  " 
but  the  "  Quadrilogus"  has  "  Northfleit,"  and  Hoveden  (Script,  post  Bedam, 
p.  513 )  "  Norflicta,  "  and  Hasted's  Kent  (i.  446)  says  that  Letard  died 
incumbent  of  Northfleet,  a.d.  1199.  (Reg.  RofF.  p.  506.)  For  "Monkton," 
Foxe  reads  "  Monchote,"  wherein  he  follows  the  "  Quadrilogus  ;"  but  Hoveden 
(ut  supra)  reads  "  Novo  Cotona,"  an  evident  corruption  (as  well  as  the 
"  Monchoto  "  of  the  "Quadrilogus")  of  "  Monocotona,"  or  Monkton  (called  in 
Doomsday  "  Monocstune").  Monkton  was  one  of  the  churches  in  the  arch- 
bishop's gift. 

Page  229,  line  19.  "  Bichard  of  Uchester."] — Foxe  reads  "  Rice  of  Wilces- 
ter."  The  letter  reads  "  YVlcester,"  which  is  meant  for  Yvelcester,  or 
"  Ivecestre  "  (as  Hoveden  reads  it,  Script,  post  Bed.  p.  506),  or  Uchester. 
Foxe  in  the  next  page  mis-calls  him  "Richard  of  Worcester."  Richard  of 
Uchester  was  at  this  time  archdeacon  of  Poictiers,  and  a  great  partisan  of  the 
king's;  he  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Winchester.  He  is  mentioned  in 
Letters  in  Froude,  pp.  135,  153,  154,  159,  161. — See  Godwin  de  Pra>suhbus, 
Cave,  and  Tanner. 

Page  230,  line  34.] — "John  of  Oxford,"  son  of  Henry,  a  burgess  of  Oxford, 
was  chaplain  to  Henry  II.,  and  much  employed  by  him  in  his  political  affairs. 
At  his  command  he  presided  at  the  council  of  Clarendon  :  he  was  sent  with 
others  to  appear  at  Sens  before  the  pope  against  Becket  (p.  214) :  he  was 
chief  envoy  to  the  diet  of  .Wurtzburg  in  1165:  he  was  sent  with  other 
envoys  to  Rome  in  1166  to  threaten  pope  Alexander,  that,  unless  he  would 
abandon  Becket,  Henry  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  overthrow  his  autho- 
rity. See  Henry's  letter  to  Reginald,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  stating  this 
(Ep.  D.  Thomae,  i.  69,  translated  by  Froude,  p.  127).  The  other  envoys 
were,  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  bishop  of  London,  the  archdeacon  of 
Poictiers,  and  Richard  de  Lucy. — The  allusion  to  the  "oath  "  may  be  explained 
by  a  passage  in  one  of  John  of  Salisbury's  letters  (Ep.  D.  Th.  i.  73.  Joan. 
Sarisb.  1S2):  "It  appears  that  John  of  Oxford  has,  in  the  name  of  our 
king,  entered  into  compact  with  this  German  tyrant,  and  sworn  that  he  shall 
be  supported  with  English  arms  and  counsel  against  ail  mortals,  saving  only 
the  king  of  France."  (Froude,  p.  126.)  It  was  no  doubt  in  allusion  to  this 
oath,  that  Becket  in  a  letter  (Ep.  D.  Thomae,  i.  155,  translated  by  Froude, 
p.  236)  calls  him  "  Jurator,"  "  the  Juror."  Respecting  the  other  two  charges 
alleged  here  against  him,  see  the  last  note,  and  the  note  on  page  236,  note  (1). 
He  was  made  bishop  of  Norwich  a.d.  1175,  and  itinerating  justice  a.d.  1179, 
and  died  a.  d.  1200.    (See  Fuller's  Worthies,  and  Tanners  Bibliotheca.) 
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Page  230,  line  22  from  the  bottom.  "  That  infamous  schismatic  of  Col\ne."l 
•—Reginald,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  is  meant.  "  It  was  at  his  suggestion,  prin- 
cipally, that  the  emperor  had  set  up  Pascal  (Guido  de  Crema)  as  antipope,  to 
succeed  Victor  (April  22d,  a.  d.  1164).  At  a  meeting  lately  held  at  Wittem- 
berg  or  Wurtzbnrg  (May  23d,  a.d.  1165),  to  support  the  emperor  in  this  attempt, 
Reginald  opened  the  proceedings,  and  gave  out,  on  the  authority  of  the  English 
envoys,  that  Henry  was  about  to  join  them,  and  would  bring  fifty  bishops  with 
him  ;  on  the  strength  of  which  reinforcement  he  proposed  adopting  strong  mea- 
sures, and  banishing  all  persons  of  any  station  in  the  Church  who  declined 
acknowledging  Pascal.  The  archbishop  of  Magdeburgh  objected,  and  called 
upon  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  to  commit  himself  first,  by  receiving  consecra- 
tion from  Pascal.  The  latter  hesitated  ;  but  on  the  emperor  becoming  furious, 
and  charging  him  with  treachery  and  false  dealing,  he  consented,  and  received 
orders  from  the  antipope,  promising  to  receive  consecration  afterwards.  (Ep. 
D.  Th.  i.  72.)  The  archbishop  of  Rouen  denied,  afterwards,  that  the  king  had 
made  any  such  promise  as  that  asserted  of  him,  ' quia  quinquaginta  quos 
exhiberet  Rex  non  haberet '  (Ep.  D.  Th.  i.  102).  Reginald  was  then  only 
archbishop  elect,  nominated  to  the  see  a.d.  1159  by  the  emperor,  whose 
nomination  at  that  time  the  pope  of  course  would  not  recognise.  Before  this 
he  was  only  chancellor  (Ep.  D.  Th.  i.  33)."  (Froude,  vol.  iv.  p.  153,  and  L'Art 
de  Ver.  des  Dates.)  Reginald  came  into  England  a.  d.  1165,  to  conduct  Matilda, 
the  king's  daughter,  to  the  duke  of  Saxony,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed. 
After  his  departure,  the  churches  where  he  and  his  attendant  priests  had  said 
mass  were  re-consecrated.  The  king  was  forced  to  submit  to  this,  to  prevent 
the  breach  between  him  and  Alexander  from  becoming  wider  than  it  was. 
(Rapin,  vol.  ii.  p.  314.)  Probably,  it  was  then  that  John  of  Oxford  communi- 
cated with  Reginald,  in  the  way  which  is  here  laid  to  his  charge. 

Page  230,  line  12  from  the  bottom.  "  The  king  himself  we  have  not  yet  excom- 
municated personally,"  &c] — The  king  was  not  excommunicated  at  Vezelai,  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  arriving  from  the  king  of  France  on  the  Friday  previous, 
signifying,  under  the  oath  of  Richard,  archdeacon  of  Poictiers,  and  Richard  de 
Humet,  the  king's  severe  indisposition. 

Page  231.] — For  a  translation  of  this  letter  of  the  clergy  of  England  to 
Becket,  see  Froude,  p.  171.    The  letter  is  in  "  Epist.  D.  Thomae,"  i.  126. 

Page  231,  line  29.  11 A  threatening  letter,  wherein  there  is  no  salutation  pre- 
mised."']— For  "  salutation  "  Foxe  reads  "salvation."  The  original  is  "sine 
salute  premissa ;"  and  the  allusion  is  to  the  letter  at  p.  221,  note  (1).  See 
the  note  in  this  Appendix  on  that  letter. 

Page  232,  line  3.] — This  sentence  is  better  rendered  by  Mr.  Froude,  p.  172  : 
"  Lastly,  to  secure  your  lordship  against  worldly  reverses,  he  wished  to  esta- 
blish your  power  in  the  things  of  God  ;  and,  against  the  advice  of  his  mother, 
the  remonstrances  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  sighs  and  longings  which  the 
Church  ventured  to  express,  exerted  all  his  influence  to  place  you  in  your 
present  exalted  situation,  hoping  thereby  to  secure  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  his  reign." 

Page  233,  line  16.] — This  appeal  was  resolved  on  after  a  debate,  June  24th  : 
it  is  in  "Epist.  D.  Thomas,"  i.  128,  and  Froude,  p.  176. 

Page  233,  line  22.] — For  a  translation  of  most  part  of  this  letter  of  Becket 
to  his  suffragans,  see  Froude,  p.  185.  The  letter  itself  is  in  "  Epist.  D.  Thomae," 
i.  127. 

Page  235,  line  35.  "  And  where  you  write  in  your  letters  concerning  my  pro- 
motion" &c.] — The  reference  is  to  the  top  of  p.  232.  See  the  note  on  that  page. 
Mr.  Froude,  p.  187,  thus  renders  this  passage  : — "  Next  you  insinuate  in  your 
letter,  nay  you  expressly  assert,  that  the  whole  kingdom  exclaimed  against  my 
promotion,  and  the  church  sighed  and  groaned  over  it.  Know  ye  what  the  word 
of  truth  says — 'The  mouth  that  belieth  slayeth  the  soul?'  (Wisdom,  i.  11.) 
Would  not  even  one  of  the  commonalty  be  ashamed  to  say  such  things?  And 
priests,  above  all  others,  are  bound  to  speak  the  truth.  Consult  your  own 
consciences;  revert  to  the  manner  in  which  the  election  was  conducted;  to  the 
unanimity  which  prevailed  in  all  who  had  a  voice  in  it;  to  the  assent  of  the 
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king,  given  through  his  son,  and  confirmed  by  the  chief  nobles  of  the  realm. 
If  any  of  these  opposed  or  protested  at  all  at  the  time,  let  him  declare  it :  but 
it  is  not  for  one  man  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  was  dissatisfied, 
because  he  himself  had  his  own  private  reasons  for  dissatisfaction."  Where 
Becket  means  to  insinuate  that  Foliot,  bishop  of  London,  had  been  ambitious 
of  being  archbishop  himself. 

Page  236,  note  (l).j — "  The  deanery  of  Salisbury  had  lately  become  vacant 
on  the  promotion  of  Henry,  the  late  dean,  to  the  bishopric  of  Baieux.  (Ep. 
Joan.  Sarisb.  148,  201.)  At  this  time  some  of  the  canons  of  that  church  were 
in  banishment  with  the  archbishop,  and  the  pope  forbade  the  election  of  a  new 
dean  to  proceed  without  their  consent  and  privity.  (Ep.  D.  Th.  i.  100.)  But 
as  the  bishop  was  under  the  king's  displeasure,  he  found  it  necessary  to  make 
his  peace,  in  defiance  of  the  pope's  command,  by  conferring  the  deanery  on  the 
king's  nominee.  (Ep.  D.  Th.  i.  104.  ii.  7.)  According  to  the  statement  made 
by  John  of  Oxford  to  the  pope,  he  accepted  the  deanery  on  compulsion." — 
Froude,  p.  154. 

Page  241.  "  The  talk  between"  &c] — Here  Foxe  resumes  his  quotation  of 
Grafton,  suspended  at  p.  220. 

Page  243,  line  5.] — The  subject  of  prince  Henry's  coronation,  by  Roger,  arch- 
lushop  of  York,  is  involved  in  some  obscurity,  owing  doubtless  to  the  pope's 
duplicity.  Rymer  gives  a  letter  of  pope  Alexander  III.,  directed  to  Roger, 
archbishop  of  York,  forbidding  him  to  crown  the  king's  son,  as  being  the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dated  Cisvinarium, 
4  Cal.  Martii,  an.  16  Hen.  II.  (ex  Labbei  Cone.  torn.  x.  1219).  Another  to 
the  same,  stating  that  it  was  unlawful  for  any,  and  forbidding  any,  to  crown 
or  anoint  the  kings  of  England,  except  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (ex  Bibl. 
Cotton.  Vesp.  c.  xiv.  128).  Also  another  to  the  same,  and  to  Hugh,  bishop  of 
Durham,  suspending  them  for  having  crowned  the  king,  dated  Ferentini,  vi. 
Cal.  Oct.  (ex  Hovedeno).  Also  a  letter  to  Becket,  dated  Anagni,  4  Novem- 
ber, ordaining  for  ever  that  none  shall  crown  or  anoint  the  kings  of  England, 
except  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Also  a  suspension  (without  date)  of  the 
bishops  of  London,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Chester,  Rochester,  St.  Asaph,  and 
Landaff,  for  their  share  in  it.  (Ex  Bibl.  Cotton.  Vesp.  c.  xiv.  fol.  1286.) 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  bull,  giving  Roger  permission  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  is  found  in  three  MSS.;  though  omitted  from  the  collection  of  letters 
made  by  Lupus  under  the  pope's  eye.  It  is  as  follows  (the  Italics  are  not  in  the 
original)  : — 11  Alexander  Papa  Rogero  Eboracensi  Archiepiscopo. — Quanto  per 
carissimum  nlium  nostrum,  Henricum  illustrem  Anglorum  Regem,  ampliora 
commoda  et  incrementa  in  hujus  necessitatis  articulo  eeclesiaa  Dei  pervenisse 
noscuntur,  et  quanto  nos  eum  pro  suae  devotionis  constantia  majori  affectione 
diligimus  et  cariorem  in  nostris  visceribus  retinemus,  tanto  ad  ea  quae  ad 
honorem  incrementum  et  exaltationem  ipsius  et  suorum  cognoscimus  pertinere 
libentius  et  promptius  aspiramus.  Inde  est  utique,  quod,  ad  ejus  petilionem, 
dilectum  filium  nostrum  Henricum,  primogenitum  nlium  suum,  communicato 
fratrum  nostrorum  consilio,  ex  auctoritate  Beati  Petri  ac  nostra  concedimus  in 
Anglia  coronandum.  Quondam  igitur  hoc  ad  officium  tuum  pertinet,  fraternitati 
vestrae  per  Apostolica  Scripfa  mandamus,  quatenus,  cum  ab  eodem  filio  nostro 
rege  propter  hoc  fueris  requisitus,  coronam  memorato  jilio  suo  ex  auctoritate 
sedis  Apostolicce  imponas,  et  nos  quod  a  te  exiude  factum  fuerit  ratum  ac  Jirmum 
decernimus  permanere.  Tu  vero  debitam  ei  subjectionem  et  reverentiam,  salvo 
in  omnibus  patris  sui  mandato,  exhibeas  et  alios  similiter  commoneas  exhibere." 
—Lambeth MS.  fol.  246  b  and  247  a;  Cotton  MS.  Claudius,  b.  11.  lib.  2,  fol.  288; 
and  Bodleian  MS. 

The  authority  given  in  this  letter  tallies  with  that  which  was  previously 
granted  by  Alexander  to  Roger  of  York  in  an  early  letter,  in  which,  after  he  has 
confirmed  the  ancient  grant  of  bearing  the  cross,  he  adds  the  power  of  crowning 
the  king,  "  sicut  ex  literis  antecessoi-um  nostrorum  predecessoribus  tuis  con- 
cessum  est,  et  sicut  eosdem  predecessores  tuos  constat  ex  antiquo  fecisse." 
(Epist.  D.  Thomas,  lib.  i.  10.)  This  power  may  only  refer  to  assisting  at  the 
coronation ;  the  fact,  however,  is  worthy  of  remark,  especially  as  Becket  pro- 
cured afterwards  a  bull  revoking  that  grant  to  the  archbishop  of  York  (Ep.  D. 
Thomae,  lib.  iv.  41).    As  a  further  argument  in  favour  of  the  authority  of  this 
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letter,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  tallies  with  the  assertion  made  at  the 
time  of  the  coronation,  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  London, 
that  they  had  obtained  the  pope's  consent  to  the  coronation  being  performed  by 
the  hands  of  the  latter,  or  any  other  bishop.  Can  we  believe  that  men  of  sucji 
characters,  therefore,  would  have  either  wilfully  stated  an  untruth,  or  forged  the 
letter  by  which  the  authority  was  conveyed?  Nay,  it  actually  appears  that  the 
pope  himself  wrote  to  Henry,  entreating  him  to  keep  it  secret  from  Becket,  that 
such  a  permission  had  been  given.  (Epist.  D.  Thomae,  v.  45.)  Indeed,  when 
it  is  remembered  what  the  conduct  of  the  pope  had  been  regarding  the  legatine 
commission,  the  suspension  of  Becket,  and  the  absolution  of  Foliot,  it  may  be 
easily  credited,  that  within  a  very  short  time  after  this  letter  he  sent  other  letters 
to  Becket,  expressly  forbidding  the  bishops,  and  especially  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  from  doing  anything  to  the  detriment  of  Becket's  rights  in  the  coronation 
of  the  prince  ;  or  that  he  afterwards  suspended  the  Archbishop  of  York  for  the 
very  act  for  which  he  had  so  lately  given  his  written  permission,  and  guaranteed 
him  scatheless  from  all  its  consequences.  These  letters  of  prohibition  never 
arrived  in  England,  in  consequence  of  the  careful  watch  placed  over  the  sea- 
ports, by  which  all  suspicious  messengers  and  despatches  were  prevented  from 
entering  the  kingdom.  In  the  absence  of  these,  and  in  obedience  to  the  former 
letter,  the  Archbishop  of  York  performed  the  ceremony,  and  Henry  for  the 
time  was  triumphant.  (See  Ch.  of  E.  Quart.  Rev.  April  1841.) 

Page  244,  line  31.] — It  appears  that  these  very  expressions  which  were  the 
immediate  occasion  of  Becket's  death,  were  used  by  the  king  four  years  before 
at  a  conference  with  his  courtiers  at  Chinon,  just  before  the  excommunications 
at  Vezelai.  John  of  Salisbury  in  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Exeter  (Ep.  D.  Th. 
i.  140,  and  Ep.  Joan.  Saresb.  159)  states,  that  at  that  meeting,  "According  to 
those  who  were  present  at  the  time,  he  [the  king]  asserted,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  that  the  said  archbishop  would  take  from  him  both  body  and  soul ;  and, 
in  conclusion,  he  called  them  all  a  set  of  traitors,  who  had  not  zeal  nor  courage 
enough  to  rid  him  from  the  molestations  of  one  man." — Froude,  p.  150. 

Page  246,  line  18.]— "  Soldiers,"  "milites"  (" Quadrilogus"),  i.e.  "Knights." 
Fitz-Stephen  calls  them  "  domestici  regis  barones ;."  Hoveden  and  Brompton, 
"  quatuor  milites ;"  Hoveden  adds,  "  viri  quidem  generis  prominentia  con- 
spicui." 

Page  246,  line  36.] — The  words  "  on  pilgrimage"  are  added  from  Grafton. 

Page  253,  line  1.] — The  manor  of  Knaresborough  (Foxe  writes  it  "  Gnars- 
borough,"  or  "  Gnasborough")  belonged  to  Morvile. — Hoveden. 

Page  253,  line  2.  "  To  go  in  linsey-wolsey,"  &c] — Foxe  (copying  Grafton) 
says  erroneously  "  in  their  linen  clothes,"  owing  probably  to  "  laneis  "  being 
mistaken  for  "lineis"  (see  the  notes  in  this  Appendix  on  pp.  124,  254);  but 
no  passage  has  been  met  with  in  any  of  the  old  chronicles,  in  which  this  part 
of  the  penance  is  described.  (See  Gervase,  Hoveden  in  Script,  post  Bedam, 
p.  522,  Neubrigensis,  lib.  ii.  c.  25.) 

Page  253,  line  3.  "  Died  a  few  years  after,"  &c] — Mr.  Carte  observes  that 
the  biographers  of  Becket  are  quite  mistaken  in  this,  for  that  William  de  Traci, 
whom  they  particularly  mention  to  have  died  most  miserably,  lived  above  fifty 
years  longer,  and  having  expiated  his  crime  with  the  monks  of  Christ  Church, 
by  the  gift  of  his  manor  of  Doccombe,  was  seneschal  of  Normandy  in  1175  and 
1176,  joined  with  the  barons  against  King  John,  and  served  in  the  expedition 
into  Wales  in  1222,  and  had  scutage  from  all  his  military  tenants  for  that 
service.  It  is  likewise  certain  from  records,  that  Hugh  de  Morvile  was  living 
in  King  John's  time,  and  had  several  privileges  granted  him. 

Page  253,  line  17  from  the  bottom.] — Gervase  (Decern  Script,  col.  1422) 
dates  this  penance,  "  Avranches,  5  Cal.  Oct." 

Page  254,  line  16.]— See  the  note  on  p.  276,  note  (1). 

Page  254,  line  20.] — Foxe  omits  one  part  of  the  king's  penance.  Hoveden's 
words  are  (Script,  post  Bedam,  p.  539),  "  extractis  calceamentis,  nudus,  pedes, 
et  in  pannis  laneis,  per  tria  milliaria  profectus  usque  ad  sepulcrum  martyris," 
&c.  Gervase  also  says  (Decern  Script,  col.  1427),  "  In  veste  lanea,  nudis  pedibus 
ab  eccle^ia  S.  Dunstani  quae  longe  extra  urbem  posita  est  usque  ad  tumbam 
sancti  Thomae  Martyris  perveniens,"  &c.  (See  the  notes  on  pp.  124,  253.)  The 
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u  Quadrilogus"  says,  "Toto  nudato  corpore,  praeterquam  vili  quadain  tunica 
super  nudo  amictus." 

Pago  254,  line  12  from  the  bottom.] — "  Coventry."  Foxe  says,  "Chichester  :*' 
Brompton,  "  Cesiria?  f*  which  meant  "Lichfield  and  Coventry."  See  page 
343,  note  (4). 

Page  257,  line  16.  11  This  year  the  contention  revived  aqain."~\ — Rather, 
the  year  preceding.  See  Hoveden,  p.  550,  edit.  Francof.  1601  :  and  Rad.  de 
Piceto  in  Twysden's  Hist.  Aug.  Scripfores  X.  col.  5S9,  also  col.  1109.  L'Art 
de  Ver.  des  Dates  also  places  this  council  to  a.  d.  1176. 

Page  257,  line  23.  "  A  council  at  Westminster ."] — Held  (according  to 
Hoveden,  Wilkin's,  and  L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates)  March  14th,  a.  d.  1176. 

Page  257,  line  36.] — See  before,  p.  Ill,  and  vol.  i.  p.  335. 

Page  257,  note  (2).] — Mr.  Palmer,  in  his  "  Origines  Liturgiea?."  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  casule,  chimer,  and  rochet : — "  The  caside,  or  chasible, 
or  vestment,  was  an  outer  garment,  extending  from  the  neck  nearly  to  the 
feet,  closed  all  the  way  round,  with  only  one  aperture,  through  which  the  head 
passed  ....  Originally  the  casula  was  worn,  not  onlv  bv  bishops  and  pres- 
byters, but  by  all  the  inferior  clergy;  but  in  the  course  of  ages  it  became 
peculiar  to  presbyters  and  bishops  ....  It  is  appointed  by  the  English  ritual 
to  be  worn  by  bishops  in  celebrating  the  eueharist.  and  in  all  other  public 
ministrations,  in  which,  however,  they  may  use  a  cope  instead  of  it. — The  name 
chimer  was  probably  derived  from  the  Italian  zimarra,  which  is  described  as 
1  vesta  talere  de*  sacerdoti  e  de'  chierici.'  It  was  a  long  garment  closed  all 
round,  with  apertures  for  the  arms  to  pass  through  ;  formerlv  scarlet,  but  after- 
wards changed  for  the  black  satin  chimer  now  used  by  bishops. — The  rochet 
differed  from  the  surplice  chiefly  in  hav  ng  narrower  sleeves  ;  for  the  ancient 
English  bishops  do  not  appear  to  have  used  the  very  wide  and  full  lawn  sleeves, 
now  worn  by  the  bishops." 

Page  25S,  line  31.  "  Protector  of  France."^ — See  Diceto  sub  anno  1181. 

Page  25S.  line  33.] — Grafton  says  that  Heraclius,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
brought  letters  to  the  king  from  Pope  Lucius  III.  making  him  this  ofTer. 

Page  259,  line  1.  "  The  wisdom  "  &rc] — Documents  about  most  of  the  affairs 
alluded  to  in  this  paragraph  will  be  found  in  Hoveden. 

Page  260,  last  line.  "Jacobus,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  ...  a  Tittle  before 
in  the  Council  of  Basil,  where  the  price  was  wont  "  Src] — Foxe  alludes  to  this 
story  four  times  in  the  "Acts  and  Monuments,"  here  and  at  p.  109,  and  vol.  iv. 
pp.  12,  164.  In  the  edition  of  1570,  p.  294,  this  passage  appears  for  the  first 
time,  and  without  the  word  "in  :" — "Jacobus,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  .  .  . 
a  little  before  the  council  of  Basil,  where  the  price  was  wont"  &c.  Whether 
this  statement  is  to  be  accurate  or  not,  will  depend  on  whether  the  middle 
clause,  "a  little  before  the  council  of  Basil,"  be  connected  with  what  follows, 
or  with  what  precedes.  The  latter  supposition  makes  Jacobus  to  pay  the  exor- 
bitant sum  named  a  little  before  the  council  of  Basil  :  this  supposition  Foxe 
adopted;  for  in  the  same  edition,  in  the  places  corresponding  to  p.  109  of  this 
volume,  and  to  vol.  iv.  p.  164,  he  reads — "  which  sum  Jacobus,  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  was  pressed  to  pay  a  little  before  the  council  of  Basil."  The  former 
supposition — L  e.  as  though  the  text  meant,  u  whereas  the  price  was  wont  a 
little  befure  the  council  of  Basil  to  be"  &e. — makes  the  price  for  some  reason 
rise  rapidly  after  the  council  from  10,000  to  27,000  florins.  This  last  is  the 
truth,  as  appears  from  L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates,  which  makes  Jacques  de 
Liebenstein  become  archbishop  of  Mentz  a.  n.  1504,  sixty  years  after  the 
council  of  Basil :  the  same  appears  from  the  statement  of  grievances  called  "  Liber 
Gravaminum  Nationis  Germanicae"  referred  to  here  in  Foxe"s  note  as  his  autho- 
rity, and  of  which,  as  also  of  the  proposed  "  Remedy,"  he  gives  a  translation 
infra,  vol.  iv.  pp.  11 — 15  ;  and  at  p.  12  tins  very  case  of  the  archbishopric  of  Mentz 
is  fully  stated :  from  that  passage  two  errors  have  been  corrected  in  this,  viz. 
"  ten  thousand"  is  here  read  for  Foxe's  "a  thousand,"  and  "  twenty-sece/i 
thousand  "  for  "  twenty-sia-  thousand."  Whether  the  word  "  in  "  was  after- 
wards introduced  into  our  author's  text  by  accident  or  design,  does  not  appear; 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Foxe  had  before  him  some  writer,  as  Henry  Token 
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(cited  by  him  at  p.  354,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  772),  who  said  that  statements  were 
made  on  this  subject  "  in  concilio  Basiliensi:"  that  such  was  the  fact  there  is 
no  doubt,  as  the  following  extract  from  L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates,  Archeveques 
de  Mayencet  v.  Conrad,  will  show  : — "  L'an  1429,  sur  la  convocation  qui  fut 
faite  du  concile  de  Bale,  Conrad  dressaun  etat  des  griefs  de  l'eglise  Germanique 
contre  la  cour  de  Rome,  avec  les  moyens  de  les  redresser.  Mais  avant  de 
rendre  public  ce  memoire,  il  assembla  le  12  Novembre  1431  ses  comprovin- 
ciaux  dans  la  ville  d'Aschaffenbourg,  pour  en  conferer  avec  eux.  Le  memoire 
fut  approuve  par  l'assemblee  et  envoye  au  concile  de  Bale,  ou.  Conrad,  malgre 
le  desir  qu'il  en  avait,  ne  put  assister."  This  memorial  no  doubt  stated  that 
the  usual  price  was  then  10,000  florins  ;  and  probably  not  only  produced  the 
decree  of  the  council  of  Basil  against  Annates,  but  also  furnished  useful  data 
to  the  future  memorialist  who  presented  the  "  Liber  Gravaminum  "  to 
Maximilian,  a.d.  1510,  when  the  price  was  nearly  trebled. — The  foregoing 
remarks  will  explain  why  the  words  "a  little  before  the  council  of  Basil"  at 
p.  109,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  164,  have  been  dropped  in  this  edition  ;  they  might  indeed 
have  been  changed  into  "  a  little  after  the  council  of  Basil,"  but  that  expression 
seemed  rather  too  slight  to  describe  an  interval  of  60  years. 

Page  261,  note  (1).  "  Ex  libro  Gravaminum  nationis  Germanicce."'] — The 
list  of  grievances  here  alluded  to  was  presented  to  the  emperor  Maximilian 
in  1510;  and  again  in  1518,  no  attention  having  been  paid  to  the  complainers, 
nor  any  remedies  suggested  by  the  Lateran  Council :  see  note  on  vol.  iv. 
P-ll- 

Page  262,  line  24.  "  Baldwin,  of  a  Cistercian  monk  made  a  bishop."] — See 
pp.  718,  723.  Foxe,  vol.  v.  p.  376,  represents  Baldwin  as  not  becoming  monk 
till  he  was  elected  archbishop.  But  this  account  is  the  correct  one  :  Neubri- 
gensis  says  (lib.  iii.  cap.  8),  "  Ex  abbate  Fordensi  Episcopus  Wigorniensis 
factus."  M.  Westminster  says  the  same  at  the  year  1181,  adding,  that  he  was 
of  the  Cistercian  order. 

Page  263,  line  6.  "  About  a.  d.  1160."]— The  edition  of  1563,  p.  41,  reads 
"  About  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  mclx."  The  printer  of  the  next  edition  seems 
to  have  mistaken  l  for  i,  and  gives  1109  for  the  year,  which  error  was  per- 
petuated in  all  the  subsequent  editions. 

Page  263,  line  8.  "  Gratian,  master  of  the  decrees."'] — See  some  account 
of  It  is  "  Decretum  "  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  301,  note  (3). 

Page  263,  line  9.  "  Peter  the  Lombard,  master  of  the  sentences."]- -Peter 
Lombard,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Paris,  afterward  Bishop  of  Paris  1159,  died 
1164.  His  great  work  is  the  celebrated  "Book  of  Sentences,"  in  which  he 
treats  of  all  the  principal  questions  which  were  then  debated  in  the  schools, 
and  illustrates  them  by  a  copious  and  methodical  collection  of  apposite  passages 
from  the  Fathers,  chiefly  from  Hilary,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine.  The 
work  soon  became  classical,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  voluminous  com- 
mentaries by  most  of  the  great  scholastic  divines  in  that  and  the  following 
centuries. 

Page  264,  line  8  from  the  bottom.] — "In  vulgarem  sermonem  vertere,  do- 
cendo  declarare."  Illyricus,  "  Catalogus  Testium,"  edit.  1608,  col.  1499,  b. 

Page  266,  line  15.  "And  this  they  said,"  &c]  — "  Et  haec  institutio  diu 
stetit,  sicut  chronica  gestorum  ostendunt ;  et  vetustissimus  Gragcus  Origenes,  qui 
statim  post  Christi  tempora  fuit,  sicut  primarius  magister  scribit  super  tertium 
librum  Mosis  :  Quicunque,"  &c. — Fratrum  Waldensium  Responsio  Excusatoria 
apud  Fasciculum  Orth.  Gratii,  fol.  88,  a.  (vol.  i.  p.  175,  ed.  1690.) 

Page  266,  note  (3).] — The  statement  of  the  Apologist  is  this  :  "  Duplex  est 
purgatorium,  unum  est  hie,  alterum  in  futuro  saeculo.  Primum  habet  fidem  in 
scripturis  sacris,  et  est  certum,  &c. . .  .  Secundum  purgatorium  est  in  alio  mundo, 
et  hoc  est  incertum,  quia  scriptura  sacra  non  dat  de  hoc  testimonium,  de  quo 
primitiva  ecclesia  nihil  scivit,  neque  sequaces  per  longum  tempus  ;  et  veteres 
doctores  non  conformant,  prcscipue  de  loco.  Sed  proxime  novi  quidam,  non  a 
longo  tempore,  ut  Thomas  Aquinas :  is  locum  invenit  tertium  in  inferno.  Sed 
vetus  doctor  Augustinus  aliter  sensit,  dicens,  Locus  purgatorii  non  est  ostensus, 
nisi  quod  multis  exemplis  se  animse  ostenderunt  in  his  locis,  et  cruciatibus 
ostensas  sunt  ....  Sicque  vetus  doctor  Augustinus  cum  aliis  veteribus  doc- 
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toribus  contradicit  Thomae,  qnoniarn  priores  tenuerunt,  qudd  post  resurrec- 
tionem  Salvatoris  nulla?  animas  ingrediuntur  infernura  nisi  damnatorum.  Sed 
Thomas  invenit  in  inferno  duoloca,  unura  non  baptizatorum,  alterum  animarum 
purgandarum,"  &c. — ("  Responsio  Excusatoria  Fratrum  Waldensium,"  apud 
Orth.  Gratium,  fol.  89,  c.  d.)  From  the  foregoing  extract  it  would  seem,  that 
Foxe  exhibits  the  meaning  of  the  Apologist  more  correctly  in  the  margin  than 
in  the  text — "  Thomas  Aquinas  first  finder  of  Purgatory." 

Page  268,  line  8.] — "  Sacerdotem  quocunque  loco  sacrum  Christi  corpus 
conficere  posse,  petentibusque  ministrare." — Illyricus,  col.  1525. 

Page  268,  line  30.  "So  long  as  a  man  may  say,"  &c] — "  Ita  diu,  quod 
possunt  dicere  triginta  vel  quadraginta  Pater  Noster  et  Amen  aliquoties." — 
Illyricus,  col.  1523,  g. 

Page  268,  note  (4).] — The  following  is  the  Latin  of  the  two  foregoing  sen- 
tences: "Item  nullam  aliam  orationem  dicunt  nec  docent  nec  habent,  nisi 
orationem  Dominicam,  Pater  Noster,  &c.  Nec  orationem  reputant  salutationem 
Angelicam,  Ave  Maria ;  nec  symbolum  Apostolorum,  Credo  in  Deum ;  et 
dicunt  ilia  per  Romanam  Ecclesiam  non  per  Christum  fuisse  ordinata  seu  com- 
posita.  Veruntamen  articulos  fidei  7  de  divinitate,  et  7  de  humanitate,  et  10 
precepta,  et  7  opera  misericordias,  sub  quodam  compendio  quodammodo  ab  eis 
ordinato  et  composito,  dicunt  et  docent,  et  in  illo  plurimum  gloriantur  et  statim 
ofFerunt  se  promptos  ad  respondendum  de  fide  sua." — Illyricus,  col.  1524,  b. 

For  the  words  "  Nec  orationem  reputant "  in  the  above  passage  the  first 
edition  of  the  "  Catalogus  Testium"  had.  "nec  aliud  reputant,"  while  Illyricus 
wrote  in  his  margin,  "  Id  est,  negant  symbolum  esse  orationem."  This 
marginal  note  was  afterwards  wrought  into  the  text,  and  "aliud"  changed  into 
"orationem."  Dr.  Maitland  proposes  to  read  "  aliquid "  for  "aliud;"  i.e. 
"  they  reject  the  Ave  Maria  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  classing  them  as  human 
compositions  made  up  by  the  Romish  Church."  See  Pilichdorf  contra  Wal~ 
denses,  cap.  xx. 

The  seven  articles  of  faith  "  pertinentes  ad  mysterium  Trinitatis,  quorum 
quatuor  pertinent  ad  Divinitatis  intrinseca  tres  vero  ad  effectus,"are  enumerated 
in  the  Constitutions  of  Archbishop  Peckham,  Wilkins's  Cone.  torn.  ii.  p.  54 : 
also  the  seven  articles  "  qui  pertinent  ad  Christi  humanitatem."  (Ibid.)  Then 
follows  a  brief  commentary  on  the  Ten  Commandments  :  then  the  Seven  Works 
of  Mercy,  "  quae  ex  Matthaei  Evangelio  patefiunt,"  viz.  "  famelicum  pascere, 
potare  Gitibundum,  hospitio  recipere  peregrinum,  vestire  nudum,  visitare  infir- 
mum,  consolari  carcere  mancipatum  ; "  Septimum  ex  Tobia  colligitur,  scil. 
"  Sepelire  corpora  mortuorum."  (Ibid.  p.  55.) 

Page  269,  line  13.] — Reinerius  Saccho,  a  native  of  Piacenza,  was  first  a  zealous 
Waldensian,  afterward  a  preaching  friar,  general  inquisitor  of  heretics,  and  a 
bitter  persecutor.  He  was  at  length  banished  Milan  a.  d.  1259,  and  died  in 
exile.  (Cave's  Hist.  Litt.)  The  greater  portion  of  his  "  Summa  de  Catharis 
et  Leonistis "  is  published  in  Illyricus's  "  Catalogus  Testium,"  edit.  1608, 
col.  1507. 

Page  269,  note  (3).] — This  citation  is  not  quite  exact.  Reinerius  says,  that 
u  there  were  forty-one  schools  in  the  diocese  of  Passau  alone;"  and  the  next 
place  he  calls  "  Clemmate." — Maitland's  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  p.  403. 

Page  270,  line  1.] — "  Habeo  consultationes  jurisperitorum  Avenionensium, 
item  archiepiscoporum  Narbonensis,  Arelatensis,  et  Aquensis,  item  ordina- 
tionem  episcopi  Albanensis  de  extirpandis  Valdensibus,  jam  ante  annos  340 
scriptas." — Illyricus,  col.  1501. 

Page  270,  line  11.  "  /*  apparent  from,"  &c] — "  Facile  ex  praedicta  trium 
archiepiscoporum  Gallicorum  consultatione  ante  annos  340  scripta  apparet." — 
Illyricus,  col.  1501. 

Page  27,  line  7  from  the  bottom.  "  Translated  out  of  Sleidan  into  English."] 
— This  was  done  by  John  Daus,  and  was  printed  by  John  Daye,in  London,  1560. 
See  Dibdin's  "  Ames,"  vol.  iv.  p.  77. 

Page  271,  line  17.] — See  the  note  on  page  188,  line  5  :  also  p.  272. 

Page  271,  line  34.]— Urban  HI.  died  October  11th,  a.  d.  1187,  and  Gregory 
VIII.  died  December  17th  following.— V Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 
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Page  272,  note  (7).] — Wharton,  in  bis  "  History  of  English  Poetry,"  mentions 
this  bishop  Stephen,  and  supposes  him  to  have  been  a  comic  poet.  Trivet's 
words  are  as  follows  : — "  Stephanus  Redonensis  Episcopus  obiit,  cui  ante  mortem 
(ut  ipse  fassus  est)  apparens  qusedam  persona,  parvo  levique  sibilo  dixit  ei  hos 
versus:  '  Desine  ludere  temere;  nitere  surgere  propere  de  pulvere.'  Ipse 
enirn  multa,  rythmico  carmine  et  prosa,  jocunde  et  ad  plausus  hominum 
scripserat.  Et  quia  Miserator  hominum  eum  in  proximo  moriturum  sciebat, 
monuit  eum,  ut  a  talibus  abstinens  poeniteret." — Nicolai  Triveti  Annates, 
Oxonii,  1719,  p.  73. 

Page  273,  line  5.] — "  Johannes  Burgundio,  Pisanus  civis,"  is  mentioned  by 
Cave  in  his  Hist.  Litt.  He  flourished  a.d.  1148,  was  at  the  Roman  council 
a.d.  1180,  and  died  a.d.  1194. 

Page  273,  line  13.  "  Richard  Pech."~\ — 'Wharton,  ex  fide  Annal.  Eccl.  S. 
Werburgae  Cestrensis,  says  he  died  October  6th,  a.  d.  1182;  Hoveden  says  a.d. 
1183.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  a.d.  1161. — 
Godwin  de  PrcEsulibus. 

Page  273,  line  16.  "Hugo."] — "Ccenobii  Carthusiani  Witthamae  in  Somersetia, 
ab  Hen.  II.  nuper  positi,  prior,"  born  at  Grenoble,  in  Burgundy;  consecrated 
a.d.  1186;  died  about  November,  a.  d.  1200.  M.  Paris  (sub  anno  1200)  relates 
his  miracles. — Godwin. 

Page  273,  line  21.  "Baldwin."] — Baldwin  began  to  build  the  college  for 
canons  at  Hackington,  near  Canterbury,  with  a  view  to  transfer  the  election  of 
archbishop  from  the  monks  of  Canterbury  to  persons  who  would  be  more  obse- 
quious to  the  king.  The  monks  prevailed  with  pope  Urban  III.  to  stop  the 
building  and  forbid  the  plan.  On  his  death,  October  11th,  a.  d.  1187,  Baldwin 
proceeded  to  found  the  archiepiscopal  establishment  at  Lambeth,  but  was  inter- 
rupted by  death,  a.d.  1190.  Clement  III.  was  elected  December  19th,  a.  d. 
1187. — Godwin. 

Page  276,  note  (1).] — Foxe  has  authority  for  the  statement  in  the  text  (see 
Rastal's  Chronicle,  &c),  but  it  is  not  quite  accurate.  Hugh,  earl  of  Chester, 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Dol  in  Bretagne,  on  Sunday,  August  26th,  a.d.  1173 
(Carte,  Henry)  ;  and  the  king  sent  for  the  earl  of  Leicester  early  next  year  into 
Normandy,  and  confined  him  with  the  earl  of  Chester  in  the  castle  of  Falaise  ; 
and  brought  them  over  with  him  as  prisoners  to  England,  Monday,  July  8th, 
a.  d.  1174  (Hoveden,  Carte,  Henry).  Henry  performed  his  penance  at  Canter- 
bury the  following  Friday,  and  the  king  of  Scots  was  taken  at  Alnwick  the 
next  day,  Saturday  tertio  idus  Julii,  i.  e.  July  13th,  a.  d.  1174.  (See  Fordun's 
"  Scoti-chronicon,"  Gul.  Neubrigensis,  Hoveden,  Henry,  and  Nicolas's  Tables.) 
The  statement  in  the  text,  therefore,  is  only  correct  as  to  the  king  of  Scots. 

Page  276,  note  (4).] — Foxe  is  a  little  incorrect  in  the  text.  It  was  Urban  III. 
who  died  of  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Cross,  as  related  at  p.  271.  (See 
the  note  on  that  page.) 

Page  277,  note  (3).  "  One  thousand  and  five  hundred  "'] — Hoveden  says, 
"  Quingenti  viri,  exceptis  mulieribus  et  parvulis:"  on  which  expression  Foxe 
probably  grounded  his  number,  for  which  no  other  authority  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

Page  277,  note  (5).] — Foxe's  description  of  Richard's  preparation  for  his 
departure  to  the  Holy  Land  is  very  embarrassed,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to 
make  several  changes  and  transpositions  of  his  text,  to  reduce  it  to  accurate 
history.  In  the  text,  anticipating  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  negotiations,  he 
says,  that  they  agreed  to  go  "  about  Easter  next  ensuing  ;"  for  which  the  words 
"  at  a  certain  interview"  have  been  substituted  in  the  text. 

Page  278,  line  8.  "Hugh  Puzas,  bishop  of  Durham."] — This  Hugh  de  Pudsey, 
bishop  of  Durham,  ordered  a  Bible  to  be  written  for  him  some  time  between  the 
years  1153  and  1194,  which  is  now  extant  in  the  library  of  the  Chapter,  and  is 
divided  into  chapters. — Faber's  Hist,  of  the  Waldenses,  p.  375. 

Page  278,  line  32.  "Philip  the  French  king,"  8zc] — Foxe,  by  mistake,  makes 
Richard  send  to  remind  Philip.  The  text  has  been  altered  in  conformity  with 
Hoveden,  Script,  post  Bedam,  p,  660 ;  Acta  Publ.  torn  i.  p.  63  ;  Brompton  ; 
Diceto;  M.  Paris. 
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Page  278,  line  5  from  the  bottom.  "After  which  the  Icing,"  &c.l — This  para- 
graph is  made  up  of  two  passages  of  Foxe,  which  would  stand  at  pp.  280,  298. 
Richard  embarked  at  Dover,  December  11th,  and  kept  his  Christmas  at  Lions- 
la-foret,  seven  leagues  from  Rouen,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Gue  St.  Reme, 
and  held  the  interview  with  Philip  described  in  the  text  on  St.  Hilary  (January 
13th).  See  for  authorities,  Benedictus  Abbas  Petroburgensis,  pp.  579,  583, 
Vinesauf's  "Iter  Hierosolymitanum  Regis  Richardi,"  Hoveden,  Brompton. 

Page  278,  note  (2).] — Foxe  says  in  the  text  that  the  Jews  were  to  be  called 
on  for  "lx  thousand"  pounds  (Ed.  1570);  "60,000,"  (Ed.  1571);  but,  erro- 
neously, "6,000,"  (Edd.  1583,  1596).— See  Stowe's  Chronicle,  ad  an.  1188. 

Page  279,  line  16  from  the  bottom.  "Gar  deviance"] — is  a  word  used  at  least 
three  times  in  Foxe,  viz.  here,  and  at  vol.  v.  p.  102,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  413, and  in  each 
case  in  reference  to  a  religious  procession  ;  it  seems  to  mean  "  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance," the  customary  paraphernalia  and  observance,  of  such  processions. 

Page  281,  line  5.] — Respecting  the  duration  of  Anselm's  episcopate,  consult 
the  account  of  him  at  pp.  144 — 171,  and  the  Table  at  p.  723. 

Page  284,  line  17.] — Foxe  or  his  MS.  seems  to  have  mis-read  38  Hen.  IT. 
instead  of  30  Hen.  II.,  for  he  says  "  eight  and  thirtieth." 

Page  291,  line  24.] — "'The  court," both  here  and  line  35,  and  next  page,  line 
27,  means  "  the  court  of  Rome."  (See  Gervase,  apud  Script.  Decern,  col.  1497.) 

Page  293,  line  19  from  the  bottom.] — Foxe  says  Urban  died  the  "  nineteenth" 
day  after.  He  should  have  said  the  "eighth,"  or  "ninth  "  including  the  first. 
— V Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  294,  line  19  from  the  bottom.] — Read  "  seventeenth." — See  L'Art  de 
Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  294,  line  18  from  the  bottom.  "  Clement  77/."] — See  the  note  in  this 
Appendix  on  p.  142,  line  1. 

Page  295,  line  3.] — Hoveden  says  that  the  king  came  to  Canterbury  Nov. 
27th,  and  proposed  the  compromise  two  days  after. —  Gervase,  Brompton,  and 
Ralph  de  Diceto,  apud  Decern  Scriptores,  cols.  1558,  649. 

Page  296,  line  12.]—"  Theobald"  is  here  substituted  for  Foxe's  "Richard:" 
see  pp.  187,  281. 

Page  296,  line  21.] — "Roger"  is  here  substituted  for  Foxe's  "  Richard 
for  the  occasion  referred  to,  see  p.  110 ;  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  named 
"  Richard,"  but  there  is  not  a  "  Richard  of  York"  in  all  Godwin's  list. 

Page  298,  line  7.] — This  "  agreement  "  was  made  Nov.  29th.  See  the  note 
on  p.  295,  line  3. 

Page  298,  line  10.  "He  committed,"  &c] — What  is  here  related  took  place 
at  a  council  held  by  Richard  in  France  on  English  affairs  after  the  Feast  of  the 
Purification,  which  was  February  2d. — Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  584 ;  Hoveden,  p.  664. 

Page  298,  line  24.  "  These  things  and  other  s.''] — This  and  the  next  sen- 
tence stand  in  Foxe's  text  at  p.  280  ;  the  words  "  and  came  to  Chinon  "  are 
added  on  Hoveden's  authority,  to  connect  the  narrative. 

Page  298,  line  7  from  the  bottom.  "To  Tours,  and  after  that"']—  These 
words  are  brought  from  a  previous  sentence  of  Foxe  ;  Richard  received  at 
Tours  the  pilgrim's  scrip  and  staff,  as  Philip  had  already  at  St.  Denis. 

Page  298,  line  6  from  the  bottom.] — They  met  at  Vezelai  July  1st,  and 
marched  forward  two  days  after. — Benedictus  Abbas,  p.  590. 

Page  299,  line  2.]  —  Vi-nesauf  says  that  Richard  stayed  three  weeks  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  embarked  the  day  after  the  Assumption,  or  August  16th. 

Page  299,  line  4.  "  The  seventh  day  of  August,"  &c] — This  sentence,  as 
far  as  "  sea-coast  of  Italy,"  had  slipped  lower  down  in  Foxe's  text. 

P«ige  299,  line  10.] — "  Octavian"  is  by  Foxe,  here  and  at  p.  315,  mis-called 
"  Ottoman  "  (3ee  Moreri  v.  Cardinal) :  "  Octavianus,"  Hoveden,  p.  668. 

Page  2U9,  line  18.  "Pausing  on  horseback  to  Salerno."'] — "In  equis  corc. 
ductia."  (Hoveden,  p  668.;  Foxe  says,  "partly  by  horses  and  waggons, 
partly  by  the  sea,  passing,"  &c. 

Page  299,  line  38.    "  A  stronghold  caVed  De  la  Bagnara,  or  Le  Bamre."] — 
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Foxe  is  quoting  Hoveden,  p.  673  : — "  quod  est  in  medio  fluminis  del  Far  inter 
Messanam  et  Calabriam."    M.  Paris  says,  "  transivit  fluviurn  qui  Far  dieitur." 

Page  299,  line  10  from  the  bottom.] — Vinesauf  and  Diceto  (col.  657)  call  this 
place  "  Mategriffum." 

Page  301,  line  9  from  the  bottom.  "Richard,  hearing  of  Joachim"  &c] — 
See  a  reference  to  this  story  infra,  vol.  iii.  p.  105.  Joachim  was  born  in  Cala- 
bria, about  a. d.  1130.  Having  travelled  in  Palestine,  he  assumed,  on  his 
return,  the  habit  of  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  became  abbot  of  Curazzo  in  Cala- 
bria, and  afterwards  founder  and  first  abbot  of  Flora  in  Calabria.  He  was 
celebrated  for  his  prophecies :  what  Merlin  was  among  the  English,  Malachy 
among  the  Irish,  and  Nostrodamus  among  the  French,  such  was  Joachim 
among  the  Italians.  He  wrote  many  works.  Two  years  before  his  death  he 
published  a  confession  of  his  faith,  in  which  he  begs  that  his  works  might  be 
submitted  to  the  censorship  of  the  Church  after  his  death,  in  case  he  died 
without  putting  his  last  hand  to  them. 

Page  302,  line  10.  "  Should  have  sojourned"] — "  Ambularet"  (Hoveden); 
Foxe,  "  travailed." 

Page  302,  line  11  from  the  bottom.]— Clement  III.  died  March  27th,  a.d. 
1191,  and  Easter  fell  that  year  on  April  14th.  (See  Nicolas's  Tables.) 

Page  302,  note  (2).] — The  archbishop  of  Apamea  might  probably  have  been 
in  Europe  to  stir  up  the  Christian  princes,  as  the  archbishop  of  Tyre  was  a  few 
years  before. 

Page  302,  note  (3).] — Hoveden  says,  "de  Appamia,  Anxiensis,  et  Wora- 
censis."  The  names  and  titles  in  the  text  are  put  in  from  the  passage  in 
Hoveden,  compared  with  numerous  contiguous  passages,  in  which  the  same 
bishops  evidently  recur  again  and  again.  Gallia  Christiana  has  also  been  con- 
sulted, and  confirms  the  titles  which  are  put  in. 

Page  304,  line  19.  "  On  Saturday,  the  thirtieth  day  of  March."] — Foxe 
says,  erroneously,  "  the  eight  and  twentieth  day  of  March."  Vinesauf  says, 
"  Sabbato  post  Annunciationem  B.  Virginis,"  and  Hoveden,  "  Sabbato  tertio 
Cal.  Aprilis,"  which  means  the  same  thing,  March  30lh.  (Nicolas's  Tables.) 
Foxe's  next  date  also  requires  this;  for  as  Easter  in  the  year  1191  fell  on 
April  14th,  and  Hoveden  describes  that  date  "  Sabbato  in  Hebdomade  Paschae," 
i  e.  Saturday,  April  20th,  it  would  be  the  twenty-second  day  after  March  30th, 
including  (as  usual)  that  day  itself. 

Page  304,  line  23.  "  After  the  departure,"  &c.]— "  Eodem  die"  (Hoveden). 
Vinesauf  implies  the  same. 

Page  304,  line  6  from  the  bottom.] — This  behaviour  of  Pope  Celestine  III. 
to  Henry  VI.  is  referred  to  again,  vol.  iv.  pp.  114,  143.  See  Hoveden  (Script, 
post  Bedam,  p.  689),  Knighton  (Script.  Decern,  col.  2403),  and  Baronius,  ad 
an.  1191,  §  10. 

Page  305,  line  5.  "  The  tenth  day  of  April."'] — Hoveden  says,  "  feria  quarta 
ante  Ccenam  Domini."  "  Coena  Domini"  means  Maunday  Thursday  (or  the 
day  before  Good  Friday),  which  in  a.d.  1191  fell  on  April  11th  (Nicolas's Tables). 
The  "feria  quarta,"  or  Wednesday  before,  would  therefore  be  April  10th. 
Vinesauf  says,  "  die  Mercurii  post  Dominicam  Palmarum,"  which  is  the  same 
date  with  Hoveden's. 

Page  305,  line  11.] — "  Applicuit  in  insula  de  Creta,  deinde  in  insula  de 
Rhodes." — Hoveden. 

Page  306,  line  18  from  the  bottom.] — Vinesauf  says  it  was  on  Sunday,  St. 
Pancras'  day,  or  May  12th,  which  fits  the  year  1191.    (Nicolas's  Tables.) 

Page  307,  line  13.]— Foxe  inadvertently  says  "  sixth"  instead  of  "  seventh," 
and  at  line  23  "seventh"  for  "eighth."  Richard  certainly  reached  Acre 
"proximo  Sabbato  ante  festum  beati  Barnabae  Apostoli,  in  Hebdomade  Pente- 
costes."  In  the  year  1191  Pentecost  fell  on  June  2d,  and  St.  Barnabas'  day 
was  June  11th.  The  Saturday  between  would,  therefore,  be  June  8th.  (See 
Nicolas's  Tables.) 

Page  307,  line  17.] — Vinesauf  gives  a  terrible  description  of  the  "  Grsecua 
ignis,"  or  wildfire,  here  used.  See  Lord  Lytteltoii  s  Henry  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 
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Page  307,  line  18."] — "  Ducentos  serpentes  perniciosissimos." — Vinesauf. 

Page  307,  line  27.] — Vinesauf  says  the  surrender  of  Acre  took  place  "die 
Veneris  proximo,  post  translationem  beati  Benedicti ;"  that  feast  was  July  11th, 
and  in  the  year  1191  fell  on  a  Thursday.  (Nicolas's  Tables.)  The  surrender 
of  Acre  was,  therefore,  on  July  12th,  as  Foxe  states. 

Page  308,  line  12  from  the  bottom.]— The  day  of  "St.  Peter  ad  Vincula," 
i.e.  August  1st. —  Vinesauf. 

Page  309,  line  18.] — The  battle  of  Azotus  was  fought  September  7th,  or  the 
"twenty-second  day  after  Richard's  leaving  Acre,"  which  was  August  22d. 
(Vinesauf.)  At  this  battle  20  emirs  and  7,000  of  the  flower  of  the  Turkish 
cavalry  were  slain  ;  and  Richard  boasted  that  in  forty  campaigns  the  Turk 
had  not  received  such  a  blow. 

Page  312,  line  9.] — Gerard  de  Camville  had  bought  the  government  of 
Lincoln  Castle  from  Richard,  and  yet  Longchamp  demanded  it  ot  him,  and 
tried  to  displace  him  by  force. — Brampton. 

Page  312,  last  line  but  one.  "Matthew  Le  Clere."~\ — Foxe  calls  him  "  their 
constable  ;"  he  is  by  Diceto  (Decern  Script,  col.  671)  called  "municeps  princi- 
palis castelli  de  Dovera." 

Page  315,  line  5.] — The  earl  of  Salisbury  was  William  Longspey  :  see  page 
374.  Foxe's  names  of  the  English  nobles  have  been  corrected  here,  and  in 
many  other  passages,  from  Dugdale's  Baronage,  and  other  authentic  sources  of 
information. 

Page  315,  line  24.] — Foxe  says,  "If  he  would  restore  to  him  again  Sclavonia, 
in  as  good  state  as  it  was  when  he  took  it."  It  is  "  Scalona"  in  Hoveden, 
which  led  to  the  mistake  of  "  Sclavonia."  Foxe  has  misunderstood  the  con- 
dition, which  was — "  si  Ascalon  dirimeretur,  ut  in  posterum  non  re-sedificaretur 
a  Christianis  nec  a  Turcis :"  see  Brompton,  who  afterward  says  it  was  agreed 
that  Ascalon  should  be  dismantled  for  three  years  :  it  was  dreaded  by  the  Sultan, 
as  a  strong  fortress  on  the  frontier  toward  Egypt.  For  the  state  in  which 
Richard  found  it,  see  Foxe,  p.  309  ;  after  which  he  had  been  at  immense 
pains  and  expense  in  restoring  the  walls  and  fortifications.  It  was  there  that 
he  affronted  the  duke  of  Austria,  who  afterwards  took  him  prisoner. 

Page  316,  line  9.] — Foxe  says  erroneously,  that  Richard  embarked  "the 
next  spring." 

Page  317,  note  (1).  "  Eulogium."] — This  Chronicle  extends  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  year  1367.  Among  the  "  Notae  Anonymi"  written  in  the 
margin  of  Cave's  Hist.  Litt.  in  the  Lambeth  library,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Henry  Wharton,  and  printed  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  Cave,  1743,  this  Chronicle 
is  ascribed  to  John  Wicliff.  The  passage  referred  to  by  Foxe  occurs  at  folio 
163  of  the  Cotton  MS.  of  the  Eulogium.  "  Anglici  multum  condolentes  de  regis 
incarceratione  miserunt  pro  eo  100,000  libras  argenti.  Unde  fere  omnes  calices 
et  omnia  vasa  argentea  conversi  fuerunt  in  monetam,  ut  regem  suum  liberarent, 
qui  honorifice  honoratus  est.  Impetratum  fuit  a  Domino  Papa  ut  celebrare 
possent  sacerdotes  in  calicibus  de  stanno,  et  sic  longo  tempore  fecerunt,  quod 

et  nobis  visum  est  Dominus  vero  Austria?,  qui  regem  incarceravit,  lite 

inter  papain  et  ipsum  ingruente  moritur  excommunicato  anno  1196." 

There  is  much  contradiction  as  to  the  real  amount  paid  for  Richard's  ransom  ; 
for  at  p.  438  we  read  (on  the  authority  of  M.  Paris,  sub.  an.  1246)  that  the 
English  clergy  assured  the  pope,  that  Richard's  ransom  cost  60,000  marks, 
which  were  raised  with  the  help  of  the  church  plate.  M.  Paris,  however,  in 
this  place  says  that  140,000  marks  were  demanded  :  at  p.  794  Foxe  mentions 
only  30,000  marks  as  paid  for  Richard's  release.  There  is  a  letter  in  Hoveden, 
from  Richard  to  his  mother  and  the  justices  of  England,  dated  Haguenau, 
3  Cal.  Maii,  a.d.  1 193,stating  that  he  would  be  released  on  the  payment  of  70,000 
marks.  The  final  settlement  of  the  matter,  given  by  Hoveden,  and  from  him 
by  Rymer,  states  that  150,000  marks  (100,000/.)  were  to  he  paid,  100,000  at 
once,  and  the  remainder  in  seven  months  after  his  return  to  England  ;  30,000 
of  this  remainder  were  to  go  to  the  emperor,  and  20,000  to  the  duke;  sixty 
hostages  for  the  payment  being  given  to  the  emperor,  and  seven  to  the  duke. 
Foxe's  account  in  this  place  very  nearly  coincides  with  Hoveden. 
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Page  318,  line  23.  "  These  words  of  Fulco,"  &c] — The  king  only  dissembled 
for  the  moment.  The  original  passage  is  here  given,  which  is  more  terse  than 
our  author's  version. 

"  Dico  tibi,  O  Rex,  ex  parte  omnipotentis  Dei,  ut  tres  filias  quas  habes  pessi- 
mas  citius  marites,  ne  aliquid  deterius  tibi  contingat.  Cui  fertur,  '  O  digito 
compesce  labella :  Accusator  erit  qui  verum  dixerit ; '  'Nemo  sine  vitiis 
nascitur;  beatus  qui  minimis  urgetur;'  et  alibi,  'Nemo  sine  crimine  vivit.' 
Cui  fertur  regem  respondisse :  Hypocrita  mentitus  es  in  caput  tuum,  quia 
filiam  non  habeo  ullam.  Ad  quod  Fulco  respondens  ait :  Certe  non  mentior, 
quia  (ut  dixi)  tres  habes  filias  pessimas,  quarum  una  est  Superbia,  altera 
Cupiditas,  tertia  Luxuria.  Convocatis  igitur  ad  se  Comitibus  et  Baronibus 
multis  qui  aderant,  ait  Rex  :  Audite  universi  commonitionem  hujus  hypocritae, 
qui  dicit  habere  me  tres  filias  pessimas,  videlicet,"  &c.  —  See  Hoveden, 
Brompton,  Camden  s  Remains,  &c. 

Page  318,  line  13  from  the  bottom.  «  Ademar."]— Foxe  calls  him  "  Wido- 
marus."  Hoveden  (Script,  post  Bedam,  p.  790)  calls  him  "  Widomarus, 
vice-comes  de  Limoges."  L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates,  in  the  Article  Viscomtes 
de  Limoges,  calls  him  "  Ademar  III.  le  Barbu." 

Page  318,  note  (1).]— This  Fulco  is  the  "  Eximius  Praedicator"  of  France, 
mentioned  by  Grosthead  at  p.  530  of  this  volume.  Hoveden  introduces  this 
story  by  the  following  account  of  Fulco  (Script,  post  Bedam,  p.  789)  : — "  Eodem 
anno  erat  in  Gallia  quidam  sacerdos  nomine  Fulco,  quem  magnificavit  Dominus 
in  conspectu  regum  ;  deditque  ei  potestatem  caecos  illuminare,  claudos,  mutos, 
et  alios  diversis  languoribus  oppressos  curare,  daemones  effugare  :  hie  autem 
meretrices  relicto  impudicitiae  fraeno  ad  Dominum  convertit :  usurarios  etiam 
ad  ccelestem  thesaurum  invitans,  quem  nec  serugo  nec  tinea  demolitur  nec 
furee  furantur,  fecit  omnem  substantiam  quam  usura  et  fcenus  devoraverat  in 
usus  pauperum  distribuere.  Ipse  quiden  praedixit  regibns  Franciae  et  Angliae, 
quod  unus  illorum  in  mala  morte  in  proximo  interirer,  nisi  celerius  ab  hostilitate 
cessassent.  Et  quia  in  illo  tempore  messis  quidem  erat  multa  et  pauci  operarii, 
conjunxit  ei  Dominus  viros  sapientes  verba  salutis  aeternae  praedicantes,  magis- 
trum  Petrum,  et  dominum  Robertum,  et  dominum  Eustachium  abbatem  de 
Flai,  et  caeteros  quosdam,  qui  missi  per  orbem  terrarum  praedicaverunt  ubique, 
Domino  cooperante  et  sermonem  confirmante  sequentibus  signis."  And  Brompton 
(col.  1274)  says,  "  Illis  quoque  diebus  quidam  propheta  efficacissimus  in  Francia 
surrexit,  scilicet  Magister  Fulco,  pro  quo  Dominus  manifeste  dignatus  est  mira- 
bilia  operari.  Hie  summo  opere  usuram  conabatur  extirpare.  Hie  etiam  Fulco 
quendam  religiosum  ac  facundum  prasdicatorem,  abbatem  sc.  de  Flay  ordinis 
Cisterciensis,  in  Angliam  misit  ad  commercia  quae  Dominicis  diebus  solebant 
tunc  fieri  deponenda."  But  Brompton  (col.  1278)  tells  the  story  in  the  text  of 
Walter,  archbishop  of  Rouen. — These  extracts  respecting  Fulco  are  given  at 
full,  as  illustrating  a  passage  of  Foxe  in  page  530. 

Page  318,  note  (2).] — The  king  had  a  regiment  of  Flemings  in  his  service, 
the  captain  ("dux")  of  which  was  named  "  Marchadeus  "  (Hoveden).  Foxe 
amusingly  calls  him  "the  duke  of  Brabant"  here  and  next  page,  line  13. 
Brompton  calls  him  "Marchadeus"  (col.  1277),  Knighton  "dux  Brabanciae" 
(col.  2413).  "  Princeps  nefandae  gentis  Braibancanorum"  (Hoveden,  768)  ; 
"Marcadeus  nephariis  Brabantinorum  vallatus  catervis"  (Diceto,  col.  697). 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  "soldier  of  fortune,"  who  was  ready  to  enlist  wherever 
sufficient  inducements  offered,  and  was  now  in  Richard's  pay. 

Page  321,  line  6.] — Foxe  in  this  place  makes  Geoffrej'  the  third,  and  Richard, 
the  fourth,  son  of  Henry  II.:  this  error  is  corrected  in  the  text.  Diceto 
(col.  657)  says  that  Richard  "  Arturum  haeredem  suum  instituit,  si  sine  prole 
discesserit ;"  clearly  implying  that  Richard  was  older  than  Arthur's  father. 
Also  Gervase  (col.  1590)  says  that  Arthur,  when  a  boy,  "  familiarium  suorum 
et  imperitorum  seductus  consilio  ccepit  rebellare"  &c.  See  Sandford's  Genea- 
logical History  of  the  Kings  of  England. 

Page  323,  line  26.  "  Simon  Langton  .  .  .  became  archbishop  of  York,  as  ap- 
peareih  in  the  course  of  this  story.,,~\ — He  was  elected  by  the  chapter  a.  d.  1215, 
but  rejected  by  the  pope,  as  stated  at  page  338 ;  nevertheless,  Foxe  in  the 
margin  of  p.  393  calls  him  "  archbishop  of  York." 
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Page  324,  line  24.] — The  sentence  being  corrected,  the  original  is  given  from 
M.  Paris :  "  Et  quod  magis  in  prasjudicium  et  subversionem  libertatum  ad 
coronam  suam  spectantium  redundat,  ipsius  consensu  a  monachis  (qui  ilium 
postulasse  debuerant)  nec  rite  requisito,  eundem  Stephanum  temere  promovere 
praesumit." 

Page  326,  line  25.  "  Three  bishops."]— Foxe  says  ''four,"  and  adds,  "  Giles, 
bishop  of  Hereford."  But  M.  Paris  (p.  157,  Ed.  Paris,  1644)  mentions  only 
three — "  Willielmus  Londinensis,  Eustachius  Eliensis,  et  Malgerus  Wigorni- 
ensis  ;  "  and  soon  after  he  mentions  these  three  as  flying  from  England,  together 
with  Joceline  of  Bath,  in  order  to  avoid  the  king's  rage.  Hence  Foxe  may 
have  thought  that  all  four  were  engaged  in  pronouncing  the  interdict.  Foxe 
also  says  "Walter,  bishop  of  Winchester,"  instead  of  "  M  auger,  bishop  of 
Worcester."  (See  Godwin  de  Praesulibus.)  The  date  of  the  interdict,  as  given 
by  M.  Paris,  is  "  Quadragesima  sequenti,  prima  die  Lunas  in  passione  Domini, 
quse  tunc  contigit  Decimo  Calendas  Aphlis ;"  i.  e.  Monday,  April  24th,  a.  d. 
1208.    (Nicolas's  Tables.) 

Page  328.] — This  scene  between  the  king  and  Pandulph  is  given  in  the 
u  Annales  Waverleienses." 

Page  330,  line  12.]— "  Peter  Wakefield,  of  Poiz,"  rather  «  of  Pomfret." 

Page  330,  line  22.  " Scant  were  there  three,  saith  the  chronicle"  &c] — 
Grafton  says,  "three  in  the  realm,  said  he,  that  lived  christianly." 

Page  330,  line  25.] — King  John  reckoned  his  regnal  years  from  Ascension- 
day,  on  which  day  (May  27th,  a.d.  1199)  he  was  crowned.  Ascension-day  in 
1213  happened  on  May  23d  ;  John's  fourteenth  regnal  year  would,  therefore, 
end  May  22d,  a.  d.  1213. — Nicolas  s  Chronology  of  History. 

Page  330,  line  36.  "And  used  to  tattle  and  talk."'] — In  the  first  edition 
(p.  64)  the  reading  is  "  to  trattle,"  as  in  Bradford's  Examinations,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  168,  762.  It  occurs  also  in  a  Skeltonical  poem,  quoted  in  Brydges'  Censura 
Literaria,  vol.  i.  p.  67,  edit.  1815  : — 

"And  wyll  do  nothynge  elles 
But  iratlynge  tales  telles." 

Page  332.] — This  obligatory  document  is  given  in  M.  Paris,  p.  164,  dated 
Wednesday,  May  15th,  a.  d.  1213.  A  new  translation  of  the  Latin  is  substituted 
for  Foxe's,  which  is  from  Grafton,  and  very  defective.  The  submission  spoken 
of  in  the  previous  paragraph  was  made  two  days  before,  Monday  13th,  at  Dover. 
— M.  Paris,  p.  163. 

Page  333.  "  Upon  this  obligation  the  king  was  discharged,"  &c] — The  king 
was  absolved  from  the  sentence  of  excommunication  by  Archbishop  Langton, 
at  St.  Swithin's  church,  Winchester,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Margaret  the  "Virgin 
[July  13,  a.d.  1213],  according  to  the  "Annal.  Waverl.":  the  archbishop  had 
been  specially  sent  for  from  France  for  the  purpose,  as  the  barons  refused  to 
accompany  John  in  his  expedition  into  France  while  he  continued  excommuni- 
cate. The  kingdom  was  not  relieved  from  the  interdict  till  Wednesday,  6  Non. 
Julii  [July  2d],  the  year  following. — Thos  Wikes,  Ann.  Waverl.  After  the 
words  "six  years  and  three  months,"  the  edition  of  1563,  p.  [66],  adds,  "and 
16  days  from  the  first  proclaiming  thereof." 

Page  333,  below  the  middle.  "  And  Ireland  "] — Edit.  1563,  p.  66,  adds, 
"  So  was  it  discharged  in  the  second  day  of  July,  after  six  years,  iii.  moneths, 
and  xvi.  dayes  from  the  first  declaring  therof." 

Page  334,  line  18  from  the  bottom.] — The  words,  "and  a  great  sort  more 

 Toulouse,"  are  inserted  from  Grafton,  whom  Foxe  is  copying;  they 

seem  to  have  been  left  out  by  accident.  "  Sataloni "  seems  a  corrupt  word, 
formed  from  some  transposition  of  the  syllables  of  "  Tolosani ;"  or  it  may  be  a 
corruption  of  "  Carcassone."  Catalonia  does  not  seem  to  have  come  under  the 
papal  thunders,  or  it  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  meant  here. 

Page  335,  last  line  but  one.] — "  Homely  handling  of  his  majesty  "  is  intro- 
duced from  Grafton.    Foxe  says  "humble  handling  of  his  majesty's  will." 

Page  335,  note  (1).  "  Hieron.  Marius."] — His  real  name  was  either  Ccelius 
Secundus  Curio,  or  Massarius :  see  Clement's  Biblioth.  Curieuse,  vii.  367.  He 
was  an  Italian  physician,  but  fled  to  Switzerland  upon  embracing  the  tenets 
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of  the  Reformed  Church,  as  stated  by  himself  in  the  dedication  to  his  book 
entitled  Eusebius  captivus,  sive  modus  procedendi  in  curia  Romana  contra  Lute- 
ranos,  &c,  Basileae,  1553  :  and  Foxe  has  apparently  rather  overstepped  this 
authority  in  the  present  instance,  the  words  of  Marius  being  "  lege  sancivit 
(Innocentius  III.)  ut  maledicentibus  Papcs  poena  infligeretur :"  p.  29. 

Page  336,  line  4.  11  Rebellion."] — This  word,  intended  to  describe  the 
struggle  for  the  Magna  Charta,  Foxe  borrows  from  Grafton.  See  the  note 
on  p.  340,  line  19. 

Page  338,  line  12.  "In  the  same  year,  a.d.  1215."] — Foxe  says,  "  the  next 
year,  a.d.  1216;"  but  see  Richardson's  Godwin  "  De  prassulibus,"  &c.  Seven 
lines  lower  Foxe  erroneously  calls  Walter  Gray  "  bishop  of  Winchester." 

Page  338,  line  23.] — Gervais  Hobrugge  was  prsecentor  of  St.  Paul's. — 
M.  Paris. 

Page  340,  line  1.  "Despoiled."'''] — M  Depraedatus  est." — M.  Paris. 

Page  340,  line  19.] — Foxe  says  here  "  Lincoln,"  instead  of  "  Boston." 
Mr.  Pegge,  in  an  article  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Archaeologia  on  the  story  of  King 
John's  being  poisoned  by  a  monk,  expresses  his  surprise  that  Foxe,  as  a  native 
of  Boston,  should  have  spoken  of  Swineshead  Abbey  as  not  far  from  "  Lincoln," 
whereas  it  lay  six  miles  east  of  Boston,  and  Boston  thirty-seven  miles  south- 
east of  Lincoln.  But  the  fact  is,  Foxe  is  copying  Grafton,  from  whom  he 
borrows  en  masse  the  greater  part  of  his  account  of  King  John's  reign. 

Page  340,  line  36.] — M.  Paris,  in  the  same  passage  in  which  he  mentions 
this  anecdote  of  King  John  (p.  245),  speaks  of  him  as  of  a  sceptical  turn,  and 
as  doubting  of  a  future  state  and  of  other  articles  of  the  christian  faith.  John's 
remark  on  the  fat  stag  certainly  savours  of  profaneness  more  than  anything 
else  ;  but,  judging  from  observation,  infidelity  and  profaneness  are  the  natural 
fruits  of  Popery  in  a  mind  which  has  once  seen  its  delusions,  unless  true  religion 
b?  at  the  same  time  presented  and  embraced. 

Page  342,  line  5.  "  Yet  Matthew  Paris,"  &c] — Mr.  Pegge,  in  the  article  in  the 
Archaeologia  referred  to  in  the  last  note  but  one,  mentions  with  dishonour  Foxe's 
name  among  others,  as  perpetuating  the  story  about  King  John's  being  poisoned 
by  a  monk.  But  the  fact  is,  that  (as  has  been  before  observed)  Foxe's  account 
of  this  reign  is  little  else  but  a  transcript  from  Grafton's  Chronicle,  which  he 
gives  nearly  as  he  found  it.  In  this  particular  instance,  however,  he  has  gone 
beyond  his  author,  and  gives,  out  of  pure  candour  and  desire  for  truth,  the 
other  (more  charitable,  though  then  less  popular)  statement  of  M.  Paris  (pp 
287,  288)  as  to  the  cause  of  John's  death. 

Page  342,  line  17.] — "  In  nocte  quae  diem  Sli.  Lucae  Evangelistse  proxime 
secutaest."  (M.Paris.)  St.  Luke's  day  is  October  18th.  Foxe  says  erroneously, 
"  Upon  St.  Lucy's  even."    John's  death  is  commonly  dated  October  19th. 

Page  342,  note  (3).] — The  work  here  referred  to  is  intituled  "  The  Pastime 
of  People,  or  the  Chronicles  of  Divers  Realms,  and  most  especially  of  the  Realm 
of  England,  briefly  compiled,  and  imprinted  in  Cheapside,  by  John  Rastell 
[a.d.  1529]:"  reprinted  and  systematically  arranged,  London,  1811.  Rastell 
here  says,  "  Also  about  this  tyme,  the  citezyns  of  London  made  such  sute  to 
the  kynge,  that  they  optayned  that  the  kynge  graunted  them,  to  chose  of  them 
selfe  yerely  a  mayre  and  ii.  sheryffes,  and  the  names  of  baylyffes  clerely  to  be 
voyded  :  whose  names  of  the  meyre  and  sheryffes  were,  the  first  mayre  Henry 
Fitz  Alwyn  ;  the  first  sheryffes,  Peter  Duke,  Thomas  Nele." 

King  John  granted  a  charter  to  the  citizens  of- London  for  choosing  their 
own  sheriff* y  dated  July  5th,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  [a.d.  1199],  and 
another  for  choosii.g  a  mayor,  dated  May  19th,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
reign  [a.d.  1214].  (Maitland's  History  of  London,  vol.  i.  pp.  74,  76.)  Between 
the  Conquest  and  this  latter  year,  the  sheriffs  were  called  bailiffs.  During 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the  chief  magistrate  of  London  was  called  the  port- 
grave  or  pcrtreve ;  after  the  Conquest,  he  was  called  the  provost.  Mayor  was 
taken  from  the  French  meyre,  which  was  the  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Rouen.  (Maitland,  vol.  ii.  p.  1192.)  Arnold's  Chronicle  says,  that  Henry  Fitz 
Alwyn,  or  Heryson  Alwyn  as  he  calls  him,  first  took  the  title  of  mayor  a.  d. 
1207  for  that  of  citstos  (see  p.  802  of  this  volume)  or  bailiff,  under  which  title 
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he  had  held  the  office  for  twenty  years.  Fitz  Alvvyn  appears  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  mayors  in  Maitland  (vol.  ii.  p.  1195)  for  twenty-four  consecutive 
years,  a.d.  1189 — a.d.  1212;  and  in  the  list  of  sheriffs  (ibid.  p.  1202)  Thomas 
Fit.  Neel  and  Peres  le  Due  appear  at  a.d.  1208. 

Page  343,  line  28.] — Foxe,  misled  by  Walter  Hemingford,  reads  4< Glou- 
cester;" but  M.  Paris,  "Chester."  Dugdale's  Baronage  states  (vol.  ii.  pp.  42, 
43,  211)  that  the  earl  of  Chester  was  materially  useful  to  the  king  at  this  time; 
while  the  earl  of  Gloucester  joined  Louis,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Lincoln. 

Page  343,  bottom  of  the  page.] — This  list  is* corrected  from  M.  Paris  and 
Dugdale's  Baronage. 

Page  343,  note  (1),] — The  former  account  of  John's  children  is  copied  from 
Grafton,  and  is  substantially  correct :  the  latter  is  not.  The  three  sons,  William, 
Guy,  and  Ethelmar,  bishop  of  Winchester,  were  his  step-sons  with  Isabella  of 
Angouleme,  his  third  wife,  by  whom  he  had  the  other  two  sons,  and  three 
daughters.  "  Guy  de  Lusignan"  is  by  Grafton  and  Foxe  called  here  "  Guido 
Disenaie."  "  Liziniac "  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  Disenaie  in  a  MS. 
Ethelmar  is  mentioned  at  pp.  423,  441.  Joan's  marriage  is  mentioned  at 
p.  374. 

Page  344,  line  19.  "  The  new  pope."] — Honorius  III.  was  crowned  pope 
July  24th  previous. — V Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  345,  top  of  the  page.] — This  list  is  corrected  from  M.  Paris  (p.  295) 
and  Dugdale's  Baronage. 

Page  345,  line  5.] — Louis  was  not  himself  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  being 
engaged  at  the  time  in  the  siege  of  Dover  Castle  :  the  earl  of  Perche  acted  as 
his  commander  in  chief.  Foxe  represents  the  nobles  presently  mentioned  as 
slain  with  the  earl  of  Perche  ;  whereas  they  were  only  taken  prisoners. — See 
Matthew  Paris,  pp.  295,  296,  and  Dugdale's  Baronage. 

Page  345,  line  16.  "  Eustace,  a  French  monk."] — Foxe  calls  him  "a 
French  lord."  But  he  is  called  "  Eustachius  Monachus  "  in  the  Forma  Pads, 
where  one  stipulation  is,  that  Louis  shall  compel  the  brothers  of  Eustachius 
Monachus  to  surrender  the  islands  belonging  to  England.  He  is  also  called 
"  Archipiratam  Francorum"  (Melrose  Chron.) ;  "  Eustachius,  cognomento  Mo- 
nachus "  (Annales  Waverl.) ;  M.  Paris  (p.  298)  says  "  Eustachio  monacho, 
viro  flagitiosissimo  ;"  and,  soon  after,  "Eustachius  monachus,  proditor  regis 
Angliae,  et  pirata  nequissimus."  Hemingford  calls  him  "  quidam  tyrannus  ex 
Hispania,  cognomine  Monachi,  qui  cum  multas  exigisset  prsedas,  multaque  loca 
suo  subjugasset  imperio,  tandem  anhelavit  ad  regnum  Angliae  conquaerendum." 
"  Eustachius  ut  fertur  monachus,  qui  ut  decebat  apostatam  ostendens  suam 
inconstantiam  ssepe  de  uno  rege  transivit  ad  alium,  et  tanquam  de  Monacho  factus 
Dcpmoniacus  dolo  et  perfidia  plenus  fuit."  (Walsingham,  Hypodigma  Neustriae.) 
Mr.  Carte  (History  of  England,  torn.  ii.  p.  9)  calls  him  "  Eustace  le  Moine,  who 
had  formerly  deserted  from  John  to  enter  the  king  of  France's  service."  M.  Paris 
states  that  the  French  had  eighty  ships  besides  other  craft,  and  the  English 
forty  of  all  sorts. 

Page  345,  line  30.] — The  "Forma  Pads"  between  Henry  and  Louis  is  in 
Rymer,  dated  Lambeth,  Sept.  11th,  a.d.  1217. 

Page  345,  line  30.  "  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury."] — M.  Paris  says, 
"  William,  earl  of  Pembroke;  "  and  the  Melrose  Chronicle  says  that  the  arch- 
bishop did  not  return  to  England  from  the  general  council  (of  Lateran,  a.d. 
1215)  till  May,  a.d.  1218;  whereas  this  treaty  was  concluded  "3  Id.  Sep." 
i.  e.  Sept.  11th,  a.d.  1217. — See  M.  Paris,  and  the  last  note. 

Page  345,  line  33.] — Foxe  says  "  fifteen  thousand  marks,"  but  M.  Paris 
(p.  299)  "  quinque  millia  librarum  sterlingorum."  Foxe  at  p.  383  says  "  one 
thousand  marks,"  where  the  corresponding  passage  of  M.  Paris  (p.  386)  says 
"quinque  millia marcas." 

Page  345,  line  40.  "  The  bishop  of  Canterbury. '"] — M.  Paris  still  says 
"  William,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,"  and  represents  Louis's  departure  as  anything 
but  honourable. 
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Page  346,  line  1.  "  Whereof  mention  was  made  before."]— See  pp.  338,  339. 

Page  346,  line  18  from  the  bottom.  "About  this  season"  &c] — This  is  an 
inaccuracy  of  M.  Paris  (p.  297).  Foxe  has  already  mentioned  the  death  of 
Innocent  III.  and  the  accession  of  Honorius  III.  at  the  right  places  (pp.  340, 
J44).    Innocent  III.  died  July  16th,  a.  d.  1216. — VArt  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  346,  line  17  from  the  bottom.  "Frederic,  the  nephew  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa."] — Here  "nephew"  is  used,  as  in  other  places  of  Foxe, for  (nepos) 
"  grandson." — See  Glossarial  Index. 

Page  346,  line  15  from  the  bottom.] — Foxe  takes  up  the  history  of  Frederic 
II.  at  pp.  455—509. 

Page  346,  line  13  from  the  bottom.] — M.  Paris  gives  this  letter,  p.  301. 

Page  347,  line  22.]— Honorius  III.  died  March  18th,  a.d.  1227.— VArt  de 
Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  347,  line  18  from  the  bottom.  "  The  second  of  this  king's  reign."] — 
Foxe  says,  "the  third"  year;  but  the  parliament  met  just  after  Michaelmas 
(Ann.  Waverl.),  and  Henry's  second  regnal  year  did  not  close  till  October  27th, 
a.d.  1218.— See  Nicolas' 's  Tables. 

Page  347,  line  9  from  the  bottom.  "  Throughout  England."] — After  these 
words,  should  be  read  the  sentence  in  the  next  page  from  the  edition  of  1563. 

Page  347,  line  6  from  the  bottom.] — "  Forty-ninth"  is  substituted  for  Foxe's 
"fiftieth."  Becket  was  slain  Dec.  29th,  a.d.  1170,  and  the  third  year  of 
Henry  III.  ended  October  27th,  a.d.  1219.  M.  Paris  (p.  310)  places  the  shrining 
of  Becket  under  the  year  1220. 

Page  347,  last  line  but  one.] — Isabella  was  married  to  the  earl  of  Marche, 
a.  d.  1217.— L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  348,  line  1.] — William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  died  in  March  a.d.  1219  ; 
which  occasioned  the  promotion  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  to  be  chief  justice,  as 
just  before  mentioned,  and  of  Peter,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  be  "  regis  et 
regni  rector." — M.  Paris,  p.  304. 

Page  348,  line  18.] — Engelard  de  Ciconia  is,  in  M.  Paris,  called  Engelard 
de  Athie.    This  list  has  been  corrected  by  Dugdale's  Baronage. 

Page  348,  line  22.  "  Foukes,  who  fortified  the  castle  of  Bedford,"  &c] — 
This  is  out  of  place.  Foukes  de  Breant,  for  certain  outrages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, was  condemned  by  the  king's  justices,  sitting  at  Dunstable  a.  d.  1224,  in 
a  great  sum  of  money.  This  occasioned  his  seizure  of  one  of  them,  which  led 
to  the  siege  of  Bedford  Castle  by  the  king's  forces  during  seven  weeks,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  it  was  taken  by  storm,  on  the  Assumption,  August  15th, 
a.d.  1224.  He  did  not  leave  England  till  the  year  a.d.  1228,  soon  after 
Bartholomew-tide  (August  24th),  as  Dugdale  shows  in  his  Baronage,  vol.  i. 
p.  745.   (See  M.  Paris,  p.  320.) 

Page  348,  line  3  from  the  bottom.] — This  second  coronation  took  place  on 
Whitsunday,  May  17th,  a.d.  1220. — M.  Paris,  p.  309. 

Page  348,  note  (1).] — The  passage  in  the  text  is  a  translation  of  Hoveden. 

Page  349,  line  8.]— M.  Paris  (p.  299,  an.  1209)  calls  this  bishop  of  Lincoln 
"Hugo,  archidiaconus  Wellensis:"  Godwin,  "Hugo  Wallis,  archidiaconus 
Wellensis."    This  story  about  his  fine  is  in  M.  Paris,  p.  299,  an.  1217. 

Page  349,  line  13.] — Robert  Curson  was  the  famous  preacher  against  usury, 
mentioned  in  the  note  in  this  Appendix  on  p.  318,  note  (1),  and  by  bishop 
Grosthead  at  p.  530.  He  was  an  Englishman,  chancellor  of  Paris,  created  by 
Innocent  III.  cardinal  of  St.  Stephen  in  Ccelio  Monte  a.d.  1212,  and  died  at 
Damietta  a.  d.  1218. — Moreri. 

Page  349,  line  15.  "  The  life  and  acts  of  Popp  Innocent  III"  &c] — From 
hence  to  p.  363  is  a  digression,  the  greater  part  of  which  falls  chronologically 
rather  under  the  preceding  reign  ;  and  at  p.  350,  line  28,  Foxe  says,  "  this 
King  John,"  as  though  he  had  originally  written  this  matter  for  the  preceding 
reign. 
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Page  349,  line 22.] — Foxe  says,  by  mistake,  "five"  instead  of  "six"  years. 
See  p.  323. 

Page  350,  line  15.] — As  Foxe's  text  has  been  a  little  amplified  in  this 
paragraph,  the  original  passage  from  Mutius  is  given.  By  the  way  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  Foxe  erroneously  calls  this  author  Hermannus  Mutius. — 
"Anno  Domini  1212,  fuit  hasresis  in  Alsatia,  qua  seducti  erant  nobiles  et 
vulgus.  Affirmabant  quolibet  die  licere  carnes  comedere,  in  piscium  esu 
immodico  tarn  inesse  luxum,  quam  in  reliquis  carnis  generibus.  Item  male 
facere,  qui  contrahere  matrimonia  prohiberent,  cum  Deus  omnia  crearit,  et 
sancta  omnia  sint  cum  gratiarum  actione  accepta  a  ficelibus.  Hi  pertinaciter 
opinionem  illam  suam  defendebant,  et  credebant  multi  illis,  nee  dubitabant 
blasphemias  dicere  in  sanctissimum  dominum  Papam,  qui  prohiberet  eccle- 
siasticis  contrahere,  et  quibusdam  diebus  a  cibis  corporum  humanorum  consti- 
tutioni  idoneis  (sic).  Quapropter  Pontifex  Romanus  prsecepit  ejusmodi  homines 
e  medio  tollere.  Suntque  uno  die  circiter  centum  ab  episcopo  Argentinensi 
combusti.  Multi  carceribus  mancipati,  donee  revocaverunt,  palam  professi  se 
errare." — Huldericus  Mutius,  German.  Chronic.  Liber  xix.  apud  Pistorii  "Germ. 
Script."  torn.  ii.  edit.  Hatisb.  p.  809,  Edit.  Hanov.  p.  176. 

Page  350,  line  24.  "  Nauclerus,  another  historian"  &c] — An  inaccuracy  of 
Foxe's  having  been  discovered  and  corrected  in  this  paragraph,  the  original 
is  here  cited,  where  Illyricus  for  "  Mediolanum  "  reads  "  Mediolanensibus  ;  " 
but  Foxe  seems  to  have  taken  "  Mediolanum"  for  "  Mediolanenses."  and  made 
it  the  nominative  to  "miserunt."  "  In  partibus  etiam  Alsatiae  turn  hasresis  et 
error  tarn  nobilium  quam  plebeioruin  multum  increvit,  volentium  et  asserentium 
licitum  et  nequaquam  esse  peccatum,  in  Quadragesimas  diebus  et  reliquis  Sextis 
feriis  anni  comedere  carnes :  quicquid  etiam  peccarent  homines  cum  his 
membris  quee  sub  umbilico  forent  licite  fieri  posse,  dicentes  haec  fieri  secundum 
naturam.  Unde  quotannis  hujus  erroris  et  hseresis  authoribus  Mediolanum 
certum  censum  miserunt:  tandem  vero  ab  Episcopo  Argentinensi  ac  civibus 
capti  utriusque  sexus  et  conditionis  homines  fere  octoginta  una  die  omnes  igni 
traditi  sunt  et  combusti." — Naucleri  Chronographia,  Vohimen  Tertium.  Gener. 
41.  sub  anno  1212— See  Ussher,  Be  Christ.  Eccl.  Sue.  et  Statu,  lib.  x.  §§.  33,  34. 

Page  353.  "  The  prophecy  of  Hildegard."~\ — She  was  born  at  Spanheim 
about  a.  d.  1098,  and  became  abbess  of  St.  Rupert  near  Bingen.  She  attracted 
the  notice  of  pope  Eugene  III.,  St.  Bernard,  and  all  the  chief  men  of  her  day, 
by  her  prophecies,  which  were  publicly  approved  and  confirmed  at  the  council 
of  Treves.  She  died  Sept.  27th,  a.  d.  1180.  Her  visions  were  printed  at  Paris 
1513,  Colon.  1628.  (Cave's  Hist.  Litt.)  M.  Paris  says  that  Hildegard  flourished 
in  the  days  of  pope  Alexander  III  ,  who  was  pope  a.  d.  1159 — 1181.  He  says 
that  she  slept  for  four  days,  during  which  sleep  the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  infused 
into  her,  and  a  supernatural  acquaintance  with  learning.  (M.  Paris,  p.  548, 
anno  1241.)    See  more  of  Hildegard  infra,  vol.  iii.  pp.  87,  193. 

Page  354,  line  7.  "  Johannes  de  fiupe-scissa."~\ — (Cutcliffe)  is  mentioned 
several  times  again  in  this  volume.    See  Index. 

Page  354,  line  19.  "Henry  Token"~\ — This  writer  is  mentioned  by  Foxe 
infra,  vol.  iii.  p.  772. 

Page  354,  line  10  from  the  bottom.] — This  prophecy  of  Hildegard's  is 
repeated  entire  at  vol.  iii.  p.  87. 

Page  356,  line  23.  "  Simon  Ecclesiasticus,"  otherwise  "Simon,  earl  of  Mont- 
fort."~\ — He  was  the  great-grandson  of  Almaric,  a  natural  son  of  Robert,  king 
of  France,  who  gave  him  the  town  and  title  of  Montfort.  This  Simon  was  the 
first  of  his  family  who  settled  in  this  realm,  having  by  his  marriage  with 
Amicia  (sister  and  co-heir  to  Robert  Fitz-Parnel,  late  earl  of  Leicester)  ob- 
tained a  title  to  a  moiety  of  that  earldom,  with  other  properties,  in  the  8th 
of  King  John.  Having  sided  with  the  barons  against  King  John,  he  was  dis- 
inherited and  banished.  In  the  year  1209  he  was  made  by  the  pope  general  of 
the  papal  forces  against  the  Albigenses,  and  the  lands  of  Reymund,  earl  of 
Toulouse,  were  bestowed  on  him  in  recompense  of  his  services.  (11  Job.) 
He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Toulouse  by  a  stone  from  a  sling,  according  to 
M.  Westminster  and  M.Paris  a.d.  1219;  but  the  Waverley  Annals  say  a.©.  1218, 
which  is  correct,  as  is  evident  from  Claus.  2  Hen.  III.  m.  3.    He  left  by 
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Amicia  two  son?,  Almaric  and  Simon,  the  latter  of  whom  became  so  distin- 
guished in  English  history.  The  father  was  called  Simon  Ecclesiasticus  on 
account  of  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  papal  church,  and  to  distinguish  him 
from  Simon  the  son.  (Dugdale's  Baronage,  vol.  i.  p.  751.)  He  is  mentioned 
again  at  pp.  372,  376,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  173. 

Page  359,  §  18.  "  In  principio."'] — The  opening  words  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
the  first  ten  verses  of  which  transcribed  were  used  by  way  of  charm,  and  are 
so  at  the  present  day,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  who  was  drowned  in  his 
passage  from  Cork  to  England  having  been  found  with  one  about  his  person. 
For  another  allusion  to  it,  see  vol.  iv.  p.  87,  line  10.  A  very  early  instance  of 
it  as  used  by  our  Saxon  ancestors  is  quoted  from  an  unpublished  MS.  in  the 
Harleian  Collection,  by  Mr.  Boucher  in  his  "  Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Pro- 
vincial Words,"  edit.  London,  1833,  under  the  word  "  Awvishly." 

"  About  these  Catholikes  necks  and  hands  are  always  hanging  Charmes, 
That  serve  against  all  Miseries  and  all  unhappie  harmes : 
Amongst  the  threatening  writ  of  Michael  maketh  one, 
And  also  the  beginning  of  the  Gospell  of  Saint  John." 
(Barnaby  Googe's  Translation  of  Naogeorgus's  Popish  Kingdom,  fol.  576,  cited 
in  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  566.) 

Page  360,  §  31.] — See  Erasmus's  account  of  his  introduction  to  the  monastic 
life,  in  the  Appendix  to  Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmus.  Armachanus  also  illustrates 
this  section  at  p.  760  of  this  volume,  second  and  third  paragraphs. 

Page  363,  line  32.  "  By  his  advice  Simon  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester."] — 
Foxe  erroneously  says,  "and  the  earl  of  Leicester."  This  Simon  Montfort 
was  the  son  of  Simon  Ecclesiasticus.  (See  the  note  on  p.  356.)  His  contest 
a.d.  1226  with  Reimund,  earl  of  Toulouse,  for  the  lands  of  that  earl,  which 
had  been  given  by  the  pope  to  Simon  Ecclesiasticus,  is  related  at  p.  377.  His 
brother  Almaric  ceded  to  him  his  right  to  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  and  petitioned 
Henry  III.  a.d.  1229  to  restore  to  this  Simon  the  forfeited  rights  and  honours 
of  their  father  :  he  was  accordingly  made  earl  of  Leicester,  about  a.d.  1232, 
16  Hen.  III.  (Dugdale's  Baronage,  vol.  i.  p.  752.)  His  name  is  brought  in 
here  rather  prematurely  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  remainder  of  this  paragraph  is  a 
translation  of  a  passage  of  the  Continuator  of  M.  Paris  ad  an.  1260,  and  refers 
to  Foxe's  narrative  at  pp.  539 — 541  of  this  volume.  But  the  letter  ensuing  is 
in  M.  Paris  ad  an.  1231,  and  belongs  to  Foxe's  narrative  at  pp.  393,  394. 

Page  365,  line  1.] — M.  Paris  (p.  330)  relates  that  Romanus  went  into  France 
this  same  year,  and  there  made  the  same  request  with  the  same  arguments,  and 
with  equally  bad  success.    (See  pp.  377 — 380  of  this  volume.) 

Page  365,  line  15.] — "  Magistri  Johannis  Bedefordensis  arc/idiaconi." 
M.  Paris  (p.  328) ;  who  afterwards  (p.  355)  calls  him  "  Johannes  de  Houtona." 
(See  pp  386,  421,  of  this  volume.) 

Page  365,  line  23.  "  And  so  the  assembly  for  that  time  brake  up."'] — Foxe 
does  not  give  the  real  termination  of  this  affair.  He  proceeds,  indeed,  in  the 
next  paragraph — "  Not  long  after,"  as  if  he  were  going  to  tell  the  sequel  of  the 
previous  matter ;  but  Otho  did  not  return  till  eleven  years  later.  (See 
M.  Paris,  pp.  447 — 455,  sub  anno  1237,  for  the  matter  of  the  next  paragraph.) 
The  fact  is,  that  Otho  was  suddenly  recalled  to  Rome,  but  left  instructions  for 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  procure  a  meeting  of  the  estates  of  the 
realm,  and  press  the  pope's  request.  They  met,  but  flatly  refused  to  comply 
till  they  knew  what  other  realms  thought  of  the  proposal.  This  council  at 
Westminster  was  held  soon  after  Easter,  a.  d.  1226. — M.  Paris,  p.  330. 

Page  365,  line  25.  The  "Tullianum"  was  a  prison  of  ancient  Rome,  on  the 
site  of  which  was  built  the  church  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  which  gave  a  title 
to  one  of  the  cardinals. — Hoffman  in  vocem.  It  would  seem  from  this  cardinal's 
title,  that  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  a'so  was  built  on  the  same  site ;  but  see 
Burton's  Topography  of  Rome,  p.  29. 

Page  365,  line  30.  "In  crastino  octavarum  Sti.  Martini"] — i.  e.  November 
19th  —  M.  Paris,  p.  447. 
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Page  365,  line  8  from  the  bottom.] — "  Centum  summas  electi  tritici,  et  octo  dolia 
vini  meracissvni."  (M.  Paris,  p.  446.)  These  words  are  again  translated  by 
Foxe  at  p.  425,  where  M  summa"  is  correctly  i-endered  "  seme."  A  coomb  is 
four  bushels :  but  a  seme  (or  somme,  p.  537)  is  a  quarter.  (See  the  note  on 
p.  537.) 

Page  363,  line  9  from  the  bottom.  "Five  years  after  this."'] — Foxe  says 
"Not  long  after  this."  He  represents  the  ensuing  articles  as  "exhibited  in  the 
council  of  Lyons,"  whereas  the  first  article  refers  to  "the  late  general  council." 
The  council  of  Lyons  sat  June  28th — July  17th,  a.  d.  1245  ;  and  this  council  of 
London  met  Midlent  (M.  Paris,  p.  699),  which  in  the  year  1246  fell  on 
March  16th.    (Nicolas's  Tables.) 

Page  369,  line  20  from  the  bottom.  "  Last  of  all,  the  king  himself.1"] — 
M.Paris  (p.  702)  gives  the  king's  letter,  dated  "  Westm.  March  28th,  30 
Hen.  III."  [a.d.  1246.] 

Page  369,  note  (3).] — The  papal  order  was  first  issued  by  Walter,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  "  9  Cal.  Aprilis,"  or  March  24th  of  the  previous  year  :  the  king's  letter 
ensuing  complains  that  the  demand  was  pressed  in  spite  of  the  decree  of  the 
late  council  of  London  :  the  king's  letter  is  given  by  M.  Paris,  p.  708. 

Page  370,  line  16.] — Foxe  says  that  the  ambassadors  returned  "about  the 
end  of  December,  bringing  word  that  the  pope,  hearing  what  was  done  by  the 
council  of  Winchester,"  &c.  But  M.  Paris  says  (p.  709)  that  they  reported 
their  answer  at  the  council  of  Winchester,  held  on  the  translation  of  Th. 
Becket,  i.  e.  July  7th  ;  Becket's  day  was  December  29th.  Foxe  did  not  advert 
to  this  distinction,  which  occasioned  his  making  the  blunder  in  his  text.  The 
next  date  which  he  mentions  is  the  Assumption,  i.  e.  August  15th.  See  these 
events  repeated  at  pp.  436,  437. 

Page  370,  line  15  from  the  bottom.  "  Stephen,  the  pope's  chaplain."] — 
(See  p.  387.) — "  Marinus"  was  another  chaplain  of  the  pope,  and  came  into 
England,  a.  d.  1247,  about  the  same  time  with  "  Johannes  Anglicus." — 
"Johannes  Anglicus,  bishop  of  St.  Sabine,"  is  mentioned  by  M.  Paris  (p.  731, 
ad  an.  1247)  as  the  pope's  legate  to  Norway,  who,  under  pretence  of  merely 
passing  overland  from  Dover  to  Lynn,  spent  three  months  here,  and  is  said  to 
have  raised  4,000  marks,  with  which  he  embarked  at  Lynn  for  Norway.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Foxe  at  pp.  436,  437,  440. 

Page  370,  line  8  from  the  bottom.] — This  affair  at  Oxford  happened  a.d. 
1238.— 71/.  Paris,  p.  469. 

Page  371,  line  12.] — M.  Paris  (p.  469)  states  that  this  cook  was  Otho's  own 
brother,  whom  he  placed  in  that  office  for  fear  of  being  poisoned.  The  scholars, 
according  to  M.  Paris,  nicknamed  him  "  Nebuzaradan,  i.  e.  Magistrum  co- 
quorum.  ' 

Page  371,  line  26.] — "  De  spoliis  nostris  ditat  alienos."    (M.  Paris.) 

Page  372,  line  10.] — Foxe,  however,  in  every  edition  after  1563,  gives  the 
history  of  Frederic  II.  at  large ;  see  pp.  455 — 509. 

Page  372,  line  14.]— See  pp.  356,  376,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  173.— M.  Paris, 
p.  809. 

Page  372,  line  19.] — Foxe  here  calls  Louis  "  the  young  French  king:"  but 
see  p.  377.  Foxe  improperly  dates  this  war  a.d.  1220,  instead  of  a.  d.  1218. 
(See  the  note  in  this  Appendix  on  p.  356.) 

Page  372,  last  paragraph.] — See  M.  Paris,  p.  301,  an.  1217. 

Page  373,  line  12  from  the  bottom.] — St.  Francis  died  at  his  native  place, 
Assissi,  twenty  years  after  the  founding  of  his  order,  Sunday,  4  Non.  Oct. 
[Oct.  4th]  a.  d.  1226.  —M.  Paris,  p.  335. 

Page  373,  line  8  from  the  bottom.] — John  Giles  was  the  Dominican  who 
attended  bishop  Grosthead.  (See  p.  528.) — Alexander  of  Hales,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, studied  theology  and  canon  law  at  Paris  :  he  was  called  doctor  irrefra- 
gabilis :  he  became  a  Franciscan  a.d.  1222,  and  dying  August  27th  a.d.  1245  at 
Paris,  was  buried  there  in  the  Franciscan  convent.    Cave  enumerates  his  works. 
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Page  374,  line  6.] — "  Hethorp "  Foxe  calls  "  Heitrope."  Aitherop  or 
Hethorp  was  in  Gloucestershire.  Ela  had  a  park  at  Henton,  in  Somersetshire  ; 
Lacock  was  in  Wilts,  and  Tanner  says  that  Ela  laid  the  foundation  of  the  one 
house  in  Snayles  Mead,  near  Lacock,  in  the  morning,  and  of  the  other  at 
Henton  in  the  afternoon. — Tanner's  Notitia  Monastica. 

Page  374,  line  27.] — The  ensuing  anecdote  is  in  M.  Paris,  p.  315,  sub  anno 
1222. 

Page  374,  note  (2).] — The  words  of  Trivet,  ad  an.  1222,  are:  "Diaconus 
quidam  apostata  convictus  degradatus  est,  et  manui  sseculari  traditus  flammis 
ultricibus  est  absumptus.  Rusticus  etiam  quidam  seipsum  crucifigens,  et 
stigmata  vulnerum  Christi  superstitione  quadam  circumferens,  perpetuo  im- 
muratur." 

Page  375,  line  19.  "  Fifteen  thousand  marks."] — Foxe  says  "fifteen  hun- 
dred;" but  M.  Paris  (p.  315)  "quindecim  millia  marcarum." 

Page  375,  line  11  from  the  bottom.  "Peter,  bishop  of  Winchester."'] — 
M.  Paris  (p.  313)  says  "  P.  Wintoniensem."  Godwin  shows  this  to  be  "  Peter  :"' 
Foxe  calls  him  "  Philip."  Soon  after,  M.  Paris  has  "  Thomam  de  Mertona  et 
Richardum  de  Dunstaple  priores." 

Page  376,  line  13  from  the  bottom.]— See  at  pp.  356,  372. 

Page  377,  line  17.  "  But  because  there  was  a  discord  feared,"  &c] — As 
Foxe's  text  needed  correction  here,  the  original  words  of  M.  Paris  (ad  an. 
1226)  are  given  : — "  Sed  quoniam  Lugdunensis  Archiepiscopus  vindicabat  sibi 
primatiam  super  Archiepiscopum  Senonensem,  et  Rothomagensis  super  Bithuri- 
censem,  Auxianensem,  Narbonensem,  et  eorum  Suffraganeos,  timebatur  de 
discordia ;  et  ideo  non  fuit  sessum  quasi  in  concilio,  sed  ut  in  consilio." 

Page  377,  line  18  from  the  bottom.] — This  general  council  was  that  of  Late- 
ran,  a.  d.  1215.    (See  p.  372.) 

Page  378, line  8.] — Foxe  says,  "twelve  peers  of  France;"  which  has  been  cor- 
rected into  "the  twelve  peers  of  France,"  of  whom  the  earl  of  Toulouse  was  one. 

"  Pairs  de  France,  officiers  de  la  couronne  de  France,  sont  les  premiers  con- 
seillers  du  parlement  de  France,  qui  pour  cela  s'appelle  la  cour  des  Pairs.  II  y 
en  a  d'anciennete"  six  ecclesiastiques  et  six  laics.  Les  premiers  sont  l'arche- 
veque  de  Reims  et  les  ev§ques  de  Langres  et  de  Laon  qui  sont  dues  et  pairs  ; 
ceux  de  Beauvais,  de  Noyon,  et  de  Chalons-sur-Marne,  sont  comtes  et  pairs.  Les 
laics  sont  les  dues  de  Bourgoyne,  de  Normandie,  et  de  Guienne,  les  comtes  de 
Flandre,  de  Toulouse,  et  de  Champagne."  (Moreri's  Dictionary,  v.  Pairs.)  The 
twelve  peers  of  France  are  also  mentioned  at  p.  446. 

Page  378,  line  25.] — "  Unam  a  capitulo,  alteram  ah  episcopo."  See  a  similar 
demand  on  the  English  at  p.  364,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Westminster  January 
13th  of  this  year. 

Page  382,  line  32,  "All  to-be-cursed."] — "  All,"  quite  :  as  in  Judges  ix.  53, 
"All  to-brake  his  scull."  Mr.  Boucher  in  his  Glossary  of  Archaic  Words  says, 
that  in  this  phrase  the  "to"  as  well  as  the  "be"  belongs  to  the  succeeding 
word,  and  should  not  be  connected  with  "all."  M.  Paris  here  says,  "  Legatus 
excommunicavit  public^  comitem  Tolosanum  et  omnes  ejus  fautores,  et  terram 
illius  totam  supposuit  interdicto." 

Page  382,  line  35.]— Louis  VIII.  died  November  8th,  a.d.  1226  (L'Art  de 
Ver.  des  Dates),  and  M.  Paris  says  (p.  334)  that  he  was  kept  for  a  month. 

Page  383,  line  14  from  the  bottom.  "  Five  thousand  marks."] — M.  Paris 
(p.  336)  says  "  quinque  millia  marcas  :"  Foxe,  "  one  thousand."  (See  the  note 
on  p.  345.) 

Page  384,  line  15.] — "  Ex  Burgensibus  autem  et  Northamptuensibus  cepit 
de  auxilio  milie  libras  et  ducentas." — M.  Paris,  p.  336. 

Page  385,  line  18.] — Milo,  earl  of  Hereford,  founded  in  a.  d.  1136  a  monas- 
tery on  the  south  side  of  the  city  of  Gloucester  for  the  black  canons  of  Lanthony 
in  Monmouthshire,  driven  from  their  habitation  by  the  ill  usage  of  the  Welsh. 
This  priory  was  at  first  only  a  cell  to  the  old  monastery,  from  whence  it  gained 
its  name  ;  but  afterwards  it  became  the  head  house,  and  much  exceeded  the 
other  in  revenues.  —  Tanner  s  Notitia  Monastica. 
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Page  385,  note  (4).] — An  explanation  of  the  word  Postil  will  be  found  in  the 
note  on  p.  781,  note  (1). 

Page  386,  line  4.] — "  Steterat  in  causis."— M.  Paris,  p.  350. 

Page  386,  line  21.] — "  Johannes  de  Houtona."  (M.  Paris,  p.  355.)  See  the 
note  on  p.  365. 

Page  386,  line  25.  "First  day  of  Marck."~] — Foxe  says  the  "second." 
M.Paris  only  says  "crastino  Cinerum,"  which  (by  Nicolas's  Tables)  fell  on 
March  1st  in  the  year  1229. 

Page  389,  line  7.  "  Caurs'wi.,'^\ — The  Italian  money-lenders.  See  the  note 
on  p.  530. 

Page  389,  line  18.] — Foxe  says  "  Richard,  his  predecessor,  a  bishop  of  Co- 
ventry ;"  but  Godwin  shows  that  there  were  five  bishops  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry 
between  Richard  Peche  and  Alexander  de  Savinsby  :  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  the  latter  was  William  de  Cornhull. 

Page  389,  line  22.  "  Soretze."]  Near  Toulouse.  (Hoffman,  v.  Suricinium.) 
Foxe  says  "  Saracene  :"  the  Latin  is  "  Suricinium." — M.  Paris,  p.  349. 

Page  390,  line  4.] — Foxe  says  "the  countries  of  Normandy  and  Gaunt." 
But  Henry  had  nothing  to  do  with  Gaunt.  Normandy  alone  is  mentioned  at 
p.  397.  M.  Paris  mentions  that  the  nobles  of  Gascony,  Aquitaine,  Poictou,  and 
Normandy,  sent  to  him  about  Christmas  1228,  offering  him  the  sovereignty  of 
their  territories. 

Page  390,  line  17.] — Foxe  says  erroneously,  "  Henry  earl  of  Normandy." 
(See  M.  Paris,  and  L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates.) 

Page  391,  line  16  from  the  bottom.] — "  Vacantes  custodiae  Comitum  et  Baro- 
num  et  eorundem  haeredum." — M.  Paris,  p.  437. 

Page  393,  note  (1).] — See  the  note  on  p.  323,  line  26. 

Page  394,  line  34.] — "In  crastino  Dominicae  qua  cantatur  laetare  Hierusa- 
lem"  (M.  Paris,  p.  371),  i.  e.  the  Monday  after  Midlent  Sunday;  which,  by 
Nicolas's  Tables,  fell  on  March  3d  in  the  year  1231. 

Page  394,  line  12  from  the  bottom.] — "  His  ita  gestis,  pvaedicta  universitas 
misit  per  milites  et  ministros  literas  lias,  novo  quodam  sigillo  signata3,  in  quo 
sculpti  erant  duo  gladii,  et  inter  gladios  scriptum  erat,  'Eccegladii  duo  hie,' 
in  modum  citationum  ad  ecclesias  regni  cathedrales :  ut  si  quos  invenirent  con- 
tradictores,  juxta  quod  provisum  fuerat  puniient  eos." — M.  Paris,  p.  372.  A 
translation  of  the  letter  will  be  found  at  p.  363. 

Page  395,  line  9  from  the  bottom.  "  Surnamed  Twing."'] — Rather — "  but 
whose  real  name  was  Sir  Robert  de  Thweng."  M.  Paris  says  (p.  374),  "  Magis- 
trum  habentes  Wiliehnum  quendam  cognomento  Witham  (sive  Robcrtum  de 
Thinge  militem  et  virum  generosum,  sed  sic  palliatum)  :"  and  in  the  next  page 
he  says,  "  Robertus  de  Thinge,  juvenis  elegans  et  miles  strenuus,  ex  partibus 
Angliae  Aquilonaribus  originem  praeclaram  ducens  ;  qui  Willielmum  Wither  se 
nominari  fecerat." — See  Dug  dale's  Baronage,  vol.  ii.  p.  37,  v.  Thweng. 

Page  395,  note  (1).] — The  term  "  universitas  "  is  used,  as  applied  to  this  com- 
bination of  the  English  against  the  aliens,  in  the  passage  cited  from  M.  Paris  in 
the  note  before  the  last,  also  in  the  opening  of  the  letter  issued  about  this  time 
by  the  English  lords,  of  which  a  translation  is  given  at  p.  363,  and  which 
opens:  "Tali  episcopo  universitas  omnium  qui  magis  volunt  mori  quam  a 
Romanis  confundi,  salutem." 

Page  396,  line  18.  "  A  valiant  knight."] — "Miles  strenuus." — M.Paris, 
p.  375. 

Page  397,  line  2.] — "  De  quibus  erat  in  possessione  a  die  obitus  Willielmi," 
&c— -M.  Paris,  p.  376. 

Page  397,  line  6.  "  Of  fines  likewise."'] — "  Pretia  "  (M.  Paris).  Foxe  renders 
it  "prices,"  which  is  unintelligible.  See  vol.  i.  p.  17,  for  a  similar  use  of 
"  pretia." 

Page  397,  line  21.]— The  words  of  M.Paris  (p.  377)  are :— "  Proposuit 
contra  Hubertum  idem  rex,  qudd,  cum  nuncios  solemnes  misisset  ad  ducem 
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Austriae  filiam  ejus  petens  in  uxoretn,  scripsit  eidem  duci  Hubertus  per  literas, 
in  prsejudicium  ipsius  Regis  et  regni,  dissuadens  ne  illi  filiam  suam  malrimonio 
copularet." 

Page  397,  line  33.  "  William  de  Braose."] — Foxe's  text  has  "  William  de 
Briwere."  But  M.  Paris  reads  "  Willielmus  de  Brausia."  Foxe's  MS.  may  have 
read  "  Brauria."  This  William  de  Braose  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  a  foraging 
excursion  by  Llewellyn  a.d.  1228,  when  acting  in  the  service  of  Hubert  de 
Burgh.  (M.  Paris.)  It  is  curious,  however,  that  he  was  nephew  to  William  de 
Briwere. — See  DugdaWs  Baronage,  vol.  i.  p.  419. 

Page  397,  line  12  from  the  bottom.] — Merton,  nine  miles  and  a  half  south- 
west of  St.  Paul's,  in  Brixton  Hundred.  Some  canons  regular  of  the  Augus- 
tine Order  began  to  settle  here  about  a.d.  1117,  by  the  encouragement  of  Gilbert 
Norman,  sheriff  of  Surrey  ;  at  whose  request  Henry  I.  bestowed  the  whole  town 
upon  them.  They  erected  a  fine  church  and  priory  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. — Tanner's  Notitia  Monastica. 

Page  399,  line  1.  "  Radulpk,  bishop  of  Chichester."] — M.  Paris  attributes 
this  suggestion  to  Ranulph,  earl  of  Chester  (comiti  Cestrensi)  ;  but  he  ascribes 
the  good  management,  by  which  a  second  messenger  was  sent,  and  Hubert's 
life  saved,  to  Radulph,  bishop  of  Chichester.  (See  Carte's  History  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.  45,  and  Dugdale's  Baronage,  vol.  i.  p.  696.)  The  Latin  hexameter  in 
the  margin  stands  corruptly  in  M.  Paris  and  Foxe  : 

"  Alis  ales  alis  alium  ne  longius  ales." 

Page  399,  line  8  from  the  bottom.  "  Till  the  thirteenth."]  "  Ad  octavas 
Epiphaniae,"  which  Foxe  incorrectly  renders  "  the  twelfth." 

Page  399,  last  line  but  one.] — This  town  was  "  Brentwood,  in  Essex  :"  see 
the  next  note  but  one. 

Page  400,  line  1.] — Sir  Godfrey  Craucombe,  or  Geoffrey  Crancumb,  was  con- 
stable of  the  Tower.  (See  Pat.  19  Hen.  III.  m.  14,  apud  Bayley,  Hist,  of  the 
Tower,  vol.  ii.  p.  657.) 

Page  400,  line  6.  "  Ran  unto  the  chapel."] — "  Scilicet  ad  Capellam  de  Boisars." 
(Cln-on.  Dunstap.  ad  an.  1232.)  "  Boisars"  is  Bois  arse  (Normanice),  i.  e.  Boscus 
arsus,  Burntwood  or  Brentwood.  A  chapel  was  built  there  a.  d.  1221  by  the 
convent  of  St.  Osyth,  in  honour  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr. — Newcourt's 
Repertorium,  vol.  ii.  under  Southweld. 

Page  400,  line  24.  "  Sendeth  him  ....  out  of  the  Tower"]—"  Quinto  Cal. 
Oct."  (M.  Paris,  p.  379),  i.e.  September  27th. 

Page  400,  line  3  from  the  bottom.]— Ranulph,  earl  of  Chester,  died  "5  Cal. 
Nov."  i.e.  October  28th,  a.d.  1232.— i!/.  Paris,  p.  380,  M.  Westm.  and  Dug- 
dale,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 

Page  401,  line  7  from  the  bottom.  "And  who  in  my  time"  &c] — The 
remainder  of  this  sentence  is  by  M.  Paris  put  into  the  mouth — not  of  the  king, 
but — of  the  blacksmith  who  was  requh-ed  to  fasten  his  fetters  at  Brentwood 
chapel  (see  p.  400),  who  refused  to  do  it,  alleging  De  Burgh's  merits  with  his 
king  and  country. 

Page  402,  line  26.  "  Conveyed  him  .  .  .  into  the  parish  church."] — This  was 
"in  vigilia  Sti.  Michaelis,"  or  September  28th.  (M.  Paris,  p.  388.)  He  was 
brought  back  again  into  the  church  "  15  Cal.  Nov."  or  October  18th  (ibid.), 
and  carried  away  thence  into  Wales  "  3  Cal.  Nov."  or  October  30th.  (Ibid.) 

Page  403,  line  9.  "  Caursini"] — See  the  note  on  p.  530.  Foxe  is  here 
translating  M.  Paris,  p.  417,  sub  anno  1235. 

Page  404,  line  15.]  M.  Paris  (p.  376)  says,  that  Peter  de  Rivaulx  was  "  son" 
to  the  bishop  of  Winchester. 

Page  405,  line  18.  "A  parliament"] — "  Ad  festum  Sti.  Johannis,"  June  24th, 
a.  d.  1233. — M.  Paris. 

Page  407,  line  17.  "A  council  at  Westminster."] — February  1234. — M.  Paris. 
Page  409,  line  30.]— See  M.  Paris,  pp.  397,  398.    There  is  no  mention,  how- 
ever, of  the  "Catini"  there  or  in  the  context,  and  the  word  is  probably  corrupt. 
Page  413,  line  18.  "  The  Chorasmian."] — See  the  note  on  p.  448. 
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Page  413,  line  IS  from  the  bottom.  u  There  teas  a  certain  archbishop,"  &c.J 
— See  M.  Paris,  p.  465. 

Page  413,  line  7  from  the  bottom.] — The  archbishop  of  Constantinople  here 
meant  was  the  Latin  patriarch,  Nicolas  dePlaisance,  formerly  bishop  of  Spoleto, 
fifth  in  the  list  of  Latin  patriarchs,  appointed  by  Gregory  IX.  a.  d.  1234.  and 
died  a.  d.  1251  ;  the  council  of  Lyons  sat  June*28th — July  17th,  a.  d.  1245. — 
See  UArt  de  Ver.  des  Dates,  and  M.  Paris,  p.  663.  ' 

Page  414,  line  15  from  the  bottom.] — See  M.  Paris,  pp.  457 — 460,  for  what 
follows.  This  letter  must  belong  to  a.  d.  1232,  for  it  is  given  in  Labbe's  Concil. 
Gen.  torn.  xi.  and  the  pope's  answer  to  it  (p.  318)  dated  "  Reate,  7  Cal.  August, 
pontificatus  nostri  auno  sexto,"  i.  <?.  July  26th,  a.d.  1232  ;  and  another  letter  is 
then  given  in  Labbe,  De  Unitate  Ecclesice,  from  the  pope  to  Germanus,  dated 
"  Laterani,  15  Cal.  Junii,  pontif.  nostri  anno  septimo,"  i.  e.  May  18th,  a.d.  1233. 
L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates  says,  that  meantime  he  had  sent  letters  by  his  nuncios, 
dated  January  "  pontif.  anno  sexto,"  i.  e.  a.  d.  1233,  to  the  council  which  sat  at 
Nympha  in  Bithynia  April  24th — May  10th,  a.  d.  1233,  on  the  points  in  dis- 
pute with  Rome. 

Page  416,  line  18  from  the  bottom.  "  Another  letter."]— See  M.  Paris,  p.  460 

Page  418,  line  16  from  the  bottom.  11  Shortly  after  the  sending,"  &c.]— See 
M.  Paris,  p.  465. 

Page  419.  line  24.] — This  council  of  Lateran  sat  from  the  11th  to  the  30th 
of  October,  a.  d.  1215. — L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  420,  line  3  from  the  bottom.  "  So  in  the  house  of  St.  Alban's,"  &c] — 
See  M.  Paris,  p.  410,  sub  an.  1235.  He  mentions  as  the  messengers  of  the 
monks  "  dominus  Nicolaus  de  Len,  dominus  Reginaldus  Phisicus,  et  magister 
Gaifridus  de  Langelia,  clericus." 

Page  421,  line  5.  "Another  such  contention."] — See  M.  Paris,  pp.  473,  519, 
556,  573,  605—607,  617,  634,  636. 

Page  421,  line  18.  "After  the  death  of  Stephen  Langton,"  &c.]— See  M.  Paris, 
pp.  350,  355.  "  Magister  Alexander  de  Stavensby  episcopus  Cestrensis,  et 
Magister  Henricus  de  Sanford  Roffensis  episcopus,  et  praecipue  Magister  Jo- 
hannes de  Houtona."  This  last  was  the  archdeacon  of  Bedford,  mentioned  at 
pp.  365,  3S6,  of  this  volume. 

Page  421,  note  (1).] — "  Dorseh,"  quasi  "  door-sills." 

Page  422,  line  2.  "  Master  William."] — i.  e.  W.  Scot,  archdeacon  of  Wor- 
cester, a  clerk  of  the  chapter  of  Durham. — M.  Paris. 

Page  422,  line  25.  "  The  pope's  exactors."] — See  M.  Paris,  p.  526.  The 
archbishop's  eight  hundred  marks  are  mentioned  again  at  p.  427  of  this 
volume. 

Page  424,  line  5.  "  Simon  Montfort."]—See  M.  Paris,  pp.  465,  467,  470. 

Page  424,  line  24.  "  The  case  of  this  Henry  III."]— See  M.  Paris,  p.  643, 
sub  an.  1244  :  and  for  the  next  paragraph,  see  p.  866  :  and  for  the  succeeding, 
see  p.  883,  sub  an.  1252. 

Page  425,  line  30.  "Semes."] — This  affair  has  been  mentioned  at  p.  365, 
where  it  is  "coombs:"  M.Paris  calls  them  "  summse,"  for  the  measure  of 
which  see  the  note  on  p.  537  of  this  volume. 

Page  427,  line  20.  "  The  example  given  by  Edmund."] — This  has  been  men- 
tioned at  p.  422. 

Page  427,  line  30.]— See  p.  367  of  this  volume,  note  (3). 

Page  427,  line  10  from  the  bottom.  11  Three  and  twenty."] — M.  Paris  (p.  540, 
an.  1240)  says  **  viginti  quatuor." 

Page  428,  line  17  from  the  bottom.  "  In  the  time  of  this  council."] — This 
paragraph  (which  is  from  M.  Paris,  p.  681)  must  be  considered  parenthetic,  for 
the  next  (from  M.  Paris,  pp.  566,  573)  takes  up  the  narrative  again  an.  1241. 

Page  429,  line  24.] — "  Prasbenda  opima,  spectans  ad  praecentorem." — 
M.  Paris,  p.  614. 
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Page  430,  line  1.]— This  letter  is  given  at  p.  623  of  M.  Paris,  an.  1244,  and 
cannot  be  of  a  later  date  than  Oct.  27th  of  that  year. 

Page  430,  line  15  from  the  bottom.] — These  blank  charts  are  given  in 
M.  Paris,  p.  641,  dated  25  Hen  III.  i.  e.  a.  d.  1241. 

Page  430,  line  10  from  the  bottom.  "  Was  not  ashamed  to  take  of  David" 
&c] — Rymer  gives  a  convention  between  Henry  III.  and  David,  to  refer  their 
differences  to  arbiters,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  named  Otto,  the  pope's  legate. 
See  M.  Paris,  p.  624,  for  a  bull  of  Innocent's  making  this  vile  proposal  to 
David,  dated  "  7  Cal.  Aug.  pontif.  an.  2,"  i.  e.  July  26th,  a.d.  1244. 

Page  430,  line  6  from  the  bottom.  "  Seals  and  obligations. ,"] — Rymer  gives 
the  final  "  Proinissiones  et  Pacta"  of  David,  dated  Decoll.  of  John  Bap.  (Aug. 
29th)  25  Hen.  Ill,,  and  a  confirmation  of  them  August  31st,  a.d.  1241. 

Page  431,  line  15.  "A  general  council."] — viz.  that  of  Lyons  next  year, 
June  28th— July  17th,  a.  d.  1245.—  M.  Paris,  p.  644. 

Page  432,  line  19.  "Two  bills  .  .  .  the  other,  with  the  articles  of  grievances."'] 
— This  statement  is  incorrect.  The  bill  of  grievances  (given  supra  p.  369)  was 
exhibited  at  the  council  of  London,  the  year  after  that  of  Lyons.  (See  the  note 
in  this  Appendix  on  p.  368.) 

Page  432,  line  32.]— This  "  Supplication"  is  given  by  M.  Paris,  p.  666. 

Page 434, line  9.] — The  list  given  in  M.  Paris  (p.  659)  is — "Comes  Rogerus 
Bigod,  Johannes  Alius  Galfridi,  Willielmus  de  Cantelupo,  Philippus  Basset, 
Radulphus  Alius  Nicolai,  et  Magister  Willielmus  de  Poweric,  clericus."  Roger 
Bigod  was  earl  of  Norfolk  (Dugdale's  Baronage,  vo!.  i.  pp.  133,  134).  "  Magister 
Willielmus  Powic,  jurisperitus,  et  Henricus  de  la  Mare"  were  despatched  the 
next  year  (1246),  after  the  parliament  at  London  mentioned  supra  p.  368,  with 
another  remonstrance  to  the  pope,  April  9th,  being  Easter-Monday. — M.  Paris, 
pp.  707,  709. 

Page  435,  line  10.  "  About  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew  [Nov.  30th.]"]— This  is 
M.  Paris's  date  (p.  683)  :  the  tidings  of  the  pope's  intrigues  at  the  Clugny 
Conference  against  England  reached  Henry  at  London  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year  (p.  691).  Foxe  erroneously  says,  that  the  interview  at  Clugny  hap- 
pened "in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  (a.  d.  1246)." 

Page  435,  line  22.] — The  second  reason  stated  by  M.  Paris  (p.  691)  is, 
"  Quia  jus  non  habet  Rex  Francorum  in  regnum  Angliae  manifestum." 

Page  435,  line  29.] — M.  Paris  (p.  691)  dates  this  peace  soon  after  Hilary,  or 
Jan.  13th,  a.  d.  1246. 

Page  435,  line  31.] — The  pope's  order  to  archbishop  Boniface  is  dated  by 
M.  Paris  (p.  692)— Lyons,  6  Cal.  Sep.  [i.  e.  Aug.  27th],  a.d.  1245. 

Page  435,  line  15  from  the  bottom.  "  Over  and  besides"  &c] — In  this  place 
might  have  been  introduced  the  parliament  which  met  at  London,  Midlent 
(March  18th),  a.d.  1246  mentioned  at  p.  368,  and  from  which  W.  de  Powic 
and  H.  de  la  Mare  were  despatched  to  Rome. 

Page 435,  line  7  from  the  bottom.] — The  words  "for  half  a  year"  are  added 
from  M.  Paris  (p.  706),  "usque  ad  dimidium  annum." 

Page  436,  line  21.] — Foxe  says,  by  mistake,  "  William,  bishop  of  Norwich  ;" 
it  was  "  Walter  de  Suffield." — M.  Paris,  p.  707. 

Page  436,  line  26.  "  Directeth  contrary  letters  to  all  the  prelates."] — A 
translation  whereof  is  given  by  Foxe  at  p.  369. 

Page  436,  line  18  from  the  bottom.] — The  Assumption  was  August  15th. 
See  M.  Paris,  p.  709,  and  p.  370  of  this  volume. 

Page  436,  line  5  from  the  bottom.] — "  Qui  culmen  sumus  ecclesiae." 
M.  Paris,  p.  715. 

Page  436,  last  line.  "Spain  is  fierce,"  &c] — A  council  was  held  at  Lerida, 
Oct.  19th,  a.  d.  1246,  at  which  James,  king  of  Aragon,  who  had  cut  out  the 
tongue  of  the  bishop  of  Gironne,  was  reconciled  to  the  Church. — L  'Art  de  Ver. 
des  Dates. 

Page  437,  line  13  from  the  bottom.    "  By  district  censures  of  the  Church," 
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&c.J— The  Latin  is,  "  quod  per  censuram  ecclesiasticam  compescant  contradic- 
tores."  The  word  "district"  is  borrowed  from  the  preamble  to  the  articles — 
"  literas  districtum  praeceptum  papale  cum  diversis  articulis  continentes." 

Page  438,  note  (2).] — Foxe  does  not  quite  correctly  represent  M.  Paris, 
according  to  the  printed  copy  (Lond.  1640,  p.  716)  ;  where  it  appears  that  the 
clergy,  in  order  to  calculate  the  sum  sterling  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
produce  so  as  to  satisfy  the  pope's  demands,  take  for  the  basis  of  their  calcula- 
tions the  fact,  that  a  recent  demand  of  a  twentieth  realized  6000  marks  (supra, 
p.  436).  Hence  they  inferred  that  the  pope's  present  demands  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  sum  of  80.000  (quater  viginti  millia)  marks.  Foxe  should, 
therefore,  have  said  "  eighty  thousand  marks."  On  the  sum  paid  for  Richard's 
ransom,  see  the  note  on  p.  317 ;  perhaps  the  60,000  marks  here  mentioned  is  a 
confusion  with  the  sum  paid  by  the  emperor  to  the  duke,  p.  316;  or  the  clergy 
put  the  ransom  low  to  aggravate  the  difficulty  of  now  raising  80,000  marks;  or 
the  text  may  be  corrupt. 

Page  440,  line  1.  "  London."'] — Foxe  says  "  Winchester  ;"  but  see  M. 
Paris,  p.  722.  The  parliament  was  held  at  London  :  hence  the  letters  to  the 
pope  just  mentioned  are  sealed  with  the  common  seal  of  the  city  of  London. 
The  king  had  held  his  court  at  Winchester  during  Christmas,  which,  perhaps, 
lad  Foxe  into  the  mistake. 

Page  440,  line  30.] — From  the  language  of  M.  Paris  (p.  728),  "  in  Principio 
Quadragesimse  venit  quidam  de  Ordine  Minorum  Johannes  nomine,  de  quo 
facta  est  mentio  in  foliis  prcecedentibus,  &c."  it  would  seem  that  it  was  the 
same  John  as  is  mentioned  at  pp.  370,  436,  437.  The  first  mention  of  John 
and  Alexander  is  at  p.  722  of  M.  Paris.  St.  Giles'-day  was  Sept.  1st.  The 
legate's  charges  were  another  hundred  marks. 

Page  441,  line  3.]— See  M.  Paris,  p.  754,  ad  an.  1248. 

Page  441,  line  13  from  the  bottom.] — "  Dicto  Romano  ad  arbitrium  papse 
satisfecit,  annuas  quinquaginta  marcas  de  camera  sua  in  magnam  suae  ecelesiae 
Isesionem  conferendo." — M.  Paris. 

Page  441,  line  10  from  the  bottom.] — This  is  given  at  p.  799  of  M.  Paris, 
sub  anno  1250.  The  pope's  brief  to  Berardo  is  by  M.  Paris  dated  "  Lugd. 
3  Cal.  Maii,  pont.  nostri  anno  7,"  i.  e.  April  29th,  a.  d.  1250.  It  states  Heri- 
getto  to  be  "  natus  nobilis  viriPerrini  de  Malachana  de  Volta,  civis  Januensis." 

Page  443,  line  1.] — This  happened  about  Advent,  Nov.  27th,  a.  d.  1244. — 
M.  Paris,  p.  651. 

Page  443,  line  7.  "  Which  'piece,'"  &c] — M.  Paris  merely  says  of  these 
relics  "  suo  tempore  acquisitas;  "  but  at  p.  546,  ad  an.  1240,  he  says  that  the 
emperor  Baldwin,  in  great  want  of  money  for  his  wars  against  the  Greeks,  sold 
the  crown  of  thorns  to  Louis  for  a  large  sum  ;  and  at  p.  551,  ad  an.  1241,  he 
mentions  the  purchase  of  the  holy  cross  by  Blanche  for  £25,000  from  the 
Venetians,  who  had  purchased  it  of  two  sons  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  who 
wanted  money  to  fight  against  the  Greeks.  Loui3  bought  it  of  his  mother,  and 
made  a  grand  procession  at  Paris,  to  display  this  and  the  purchase  of  the  year 
before,  on  the  Friday  after  Easter-day,  i.e.  April  5th,  a. d.  1241.  M.Paris 
adds,  that  Louis  also  possessed  the  robe,  spear,  sponge,  and  other  reliques, 
which  he  put  in  a  splendid  chapel  at  Paris;  and  that  the  pope  allowed  forty 
days'  indulgence  to  all  who  there  visited  them. 

The  deposal  of  Baldwin  here  alluded  to  is  not  his  final  one,  but  early  in  the 
year  1244;  see  M.  Paris,  p.  618,  where  it  is  related  that,  all  his  treasure  being 
exhausted,  he  was  forced  to  fly  to  the  emperor  Frederic. 

Page  443,  line  16  from  the  bottom.] — This  list  of  French  nobles  has  been 
verified  and  corrected  by  L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  443,  line  3  from  the  bottom.] — This  parliament  was  held  "  circa  medium 
Quadragesimse,"  a.  d.  1247,  according  to  M.  Paris,  p.  725. 

Page  444,  line  7  from  the  bottom.] — "  In  os."— M.  Paris,  p.  743. 

Page  446,  note  (2).] — "  In  insula  verd  Cypri,  dum  ibidem  Rex  Franciae 
hyemaret,  migraverunt  ad  Dominum  viri  multi  praeclari  :  et  multi  in  itincre, 
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tarn  per  terram  quam  per  mare,  quos  longum  numerare.  Obi  it  tamen  vir 
praeclarus,  Episcopus  Noviomensis,  comes  Palatums  et  unus  de  XII  paribus 
Franciae,  in  navi  non  procul  a  Cypro."  (M.  Paris,  p.  771.)  Who  the  twelve 
peers  of  Fiance  were,  is  stated  in  the  note  on  p.  378  ;  they  are  enumerated  by 
M.  Paris,  p.  941,  ad  an.  1557. 

Page  448,  line  20.] — "  Chorasmi,  populi  Asia?  ad  utramque  Oxi  fluvii  ripam 
incolentes,  in  Sogdianae  et  Bactrianse  confinio,  quorum  regio  hodie  Corassan  in 
tabulis  recentioribus  nominatur." — Hoffman. 

Page  452,  line  29.  "  In  the  mean  time,"  &c] — M.  Paris  (p.  792)  represents 
this  as  occurring  after  Louis  had  heard  of  his  brother's  defeat  and  death.  The 
letter  to  the  earl  of  Cornwall  (M.  Paris,  p.  796)  is  not  contradictory  to  this. 

Page  452,  line  12  from  the  bottom.  "  Now  upon  the  land"  &c] — There  is 
a  slight  deviation  here  from  M.  Paris,  who  represents  the  affair  of  Mansor  as 
occurring  before  the  altercation  just  before  described,  and  therefore  showing 
Earl  Robert's  l-ashness  in  a  still  stronger  light.  (See  M.  Paris,  p.  789.)  But 
in  the  letter  to  the  earl  of  Cornwall  (p.  796)  the  representation  is  the  same  as 
that  given  by  Foxe. 

Page  453,  line  30.]— The  letter  to  the  earl  of  Cornwall  (M.  Paris,  p.  796) 
dates  this  passage  of  the  Nile  "  Octavis  Paschae ;"  i.  e.  April  3d,  a.  d.  1250  (by 
Nicolas's  Tables). 

Page  454,  line  29.  "  A  hundred  thousand  marks."~\ — Foxe  says  "sixty 
thousand."  The  original  demand  was  "  100,000  librarum  auri"  (M.Paris, 
p.  794),  or  "centum  millia  marcarum  argenti "  (p.  795). 

Page  454,  line  31.  "Eighty  thousand  persons."~\ — This  does  not  appear  in 
M.  Paris  :  he  says  that  8200  were  lost  in  the  army  of  Robert,  earl  of  Artois, 
and  that  is  said  to  have  been  one-third  of  the  whole  army,  which,  at  that  rate, 
would  not  exceed  30,000.  M.  Paris  also  states  that  17,200  were  slain  or  taken 
in  the  last  conflict,  at  which  Louis  was  made  prisoner.  So  that  it  is  most  likelv 
the  story  of  80,000  has  arisen  from  mistaking  30,000  for  80,000. — M.  Paris, 
p.  793. 

Page  455,  note  (3).] — The  passage  between  asterisks  from  the  edition  of 
1570  is  retained,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  following  transla- 
tion was  not  made  by  Foxe  himself,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  expression 
"collected  and  translated,"  which  much  more  accurately  describes  the  per- 
formance than  "faithfully  translated."  The  work  to  which  Foxe  refers  is 
intituled  "  Nicolai  Cisneri  de  Frederico  II.  Imperatore  Oratio,  habita  in  celebri 
Heidelbergensium  Academid  in  promotione  aliquot  doctorum  Juris,  anno  sa/utis 
humancB  MDLXII,  mense  Augusto."  It  was  printed  at  Basil,  4to,  1565,  and 
again  (more  correctly)  at  Strasburg,  12mo,  1608.  Both  these  editions  are  in 
the  British  Museum.  Foxe's  translation  has  been  collated  with  the  original ; 
many  passages  of  which  have  been  so  erroneously  or  obscurely  rendered  by 
Foxe's  translator,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  re-translate  or  correct 
them,  in  doing  which,  the  present  editor  has  availed  himself  of  Dr.  Maitland's 
criticisms  and  translations. 

Respecting  Cisner  himself,  Struvius  in  his  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Rerum 
Germanicarum,  §  33,  calls  him  "  Assessorem  Judicii  Cameralis,  rerum  Ger- 
manicarum  peritissimum  ;"  and  at  §  71,  Struvius  informs  us  that  his  works  were 
collected  and  published  by  Quirinus  Reuter,  Francfort,  1658.  With  respect  to 
the  particular  production  of  his  pen,  which  Foxe  here  makes  use  of,  Struvius 
bears  the  following  testimony: — "  Elegans  ea  est  oratio  de  Frederico  II.  quam 
Nicolaus  Cisnerus  composuit,  et  quae  cum  iis  de  Othone  III.  etConradino  edita 
Argentorati  1608,  et  inter  Opuscula  Cisneri  historica  junctim  edita,  praeclaras 
de  eorum  temporum  statu  sententias  habet."  (Biblioth.  Script.  Rer.  Germ. 
§  78.)  He  adds  at  §  71,  that  in  his  Oration  de  Othone  111.  "contra 
Onuphrium  Panvinium,  Romano  Pontifici  Italisque  jus  in  Electione  Imp. 
Romani  tribuentem  in  libro  '  de  Comitiis  Imperatoriis,'  disputat,  et  varia  de 
statu  eorum  temporum  sapienter  monet." 

Page  456,  line  31.  "  One  [example]  is.""] — "  Sibyllae  viduae  Tancredi  suasit, 
lit  ad  recuperanda  Siciliae  regna,  quas  maritus  ante  habuerat,  opem  a  Philippo 
rege  Francorum  peteret;  et  cum,  regis  consilio  opera,  et  subsidio,  Walterus. 
vetusta  comitum  Brennorum  familia  ortus,  qui  antiquam  sedem  in  Barensi  pro- 
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vincia  habebant.  ducta  in  matrimonium  Alteria  Tancredi  regis  natu  maxima 
filia,  spe  regnorum  illorum  inductus  Campaniam  et  Apuliam  invasisset,  idem 
Pontifex  (ut  tutoris  scilicet  et  patroni  officio  fungeretur)  datis  literis  missisque 
legatis  ad  proceres  utriusque  regni,  ut  Walterum  pro  rege  suo  acciperent  sub 
gravissima  proscriptionis  ex  communitate  Christianorum  poena  mandavit." — 
Cisner. 

Page  456.  note  (1).] — The  statement  in  the  text  respecting  the  age  of  Con- 
stantia  when  Frederic  was  born,  is  a  common  but  incorrect  statement,  being, 
probably,  at  least  ten  years  beyond  the  truth.  For  Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  a  con- 
temporary writer,  says  that  she  was  a  posthumous  child  of  Roger  I.  (who  died 
Feb.  26th,  a.d.  1154),  and  was  married  at  thirty  years  of  age,  in  a.d.  1184. 
Henry  VI.  died  Sept.  28th,  a.  d.  1197,  or  (as  some  say)  early  In  a.d.  1198:  so 
that  there  were  not  above  forty-four  years  between  her  father's  and  her  hus- 
band's death,  and  the  probability  is,  that  when  Frederic  was  born,  Dec.  26th, 
a.  d.  1194,  she  was  about  forty  years  old.  (See  "  L'Art  de  V6r.  des  Dates," 
and  "Encyclop.  Metrop."' Hist.  III.  p.  637.) 

Page  457,  line  1.] — "  Eumque  de  more  Aquisgrani  coronaret." — Cisner. 
See  infra,  p.  663. 

Page  457,  line  15.] — Piiilip  was  assassinated  in  his  own  house  at  Bamberg, 
10  Cal.  Julii,  a.d.  1208,  not,  as  Foxe  says,  "between  Otho  and  him  [i.e.  the 
pope],"  but  by  Otho  de  Wittelspach,  on  a  private  pique  (see  Cisner,  and 
Aventine's  Annales  Boiorum,  lib.  vii.) :  Cisner  then  adds,  "  Philippo  per  sum- 
mam  injuriam  occiso,  Otho  ad  fastigium  Imperii  Germania?  proceribus  evectus, 
a  fautore  et  amico  suo  Innocentio  III.  Romiee  est  inauguratus." 

Page  457,  line  14  from  the  bottom.] — "Non  enim  solum  Latinarum  et 
Graecarum  literarum,  quae  barbarie  obrutee  turn  primiim  emergebant,  sed  et 
Germanicam.  ...  addidicit." — Cisner. 

Page  457,  line  6  from  the  bottom.  "  Being  now  called."  Src] — "  Missis 
igitur  a  Germania  ad  Fredericum  legatis.  qui  ilium  ad  imperium  suscipiendum 
accerserent,  nihil  moratus  in  Germaniam  proficiscitur.  In  itinere  Pontificem 
adit,  et  eum  eo  consilia  de  instituenda  profectione  communicat.  Narrat 
Fazellus  magno  honore  ab  Innocentio  Fredericum  Romae  esse  acceptum ; 
certam  tamen  de  inauguratione  spem  ei  non  esse  factam,  quia  Pontifex  nomen 
ejus  ex  recordatione  ari  Frederici  suspectam  haberet." — Cisner. 

Page  457,  note  (3).] — Cisner  says  that  Frederic  vigesimum  agebat  annum," 
which,  however,  cannot  be  correct,  and  in  the  text  "  eighteenth  "  is  substituted. 
Frederic  was  born  at  Jessi,  in  Anconia,  Dec.  26th.  a.d.  1194  :  elected  King  of  the 
Romans,  a.d.  1196  :  again,  soon  after  his  father's  death  :  and  again  by  the  Diet 
of  Bamberg,  a.d.  1211  :  crowned  at  the  Diet  of  Mentz,  Dec.  6th,  a.d.  1212, 
and  again  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  July  25th,  a.d.  1215. — L  Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  458,  last  line  but  one.] — "Ad  res  imperii  in  Italia  constituendas,  civi- 
tates  quae  illi  subjectas  erant  obit,  et  in  verba  sua  jurare  cogit.  Deinde,  in  regna 
sua  se  confert." — Chner. 

Page  458,  note  (1).] — The  following  is  the  original  from  which  this  para- 
graph is  taken  : — "  Roma  Tridentum  cum  venisset,  quod  iter  rectius  et  expe- 
dites ab  Othonianis  locis  superioribus  obsideri  cognovisset.  magna  cum  diffi- 
cultate  inviis  et  aspens  Rhcetorum  Alpibus  superatis,  secundum  Rheni  tractum 
omnibus  in  ora  Rhenana  civitatibus  ad  Imperii  ditionem  pertinentibus  in 
fidem  suam  accepns ;  Othone  (qui  quam  maximis  poterat  itineribus  ex  Italia 
in  Germaniam  contenderat,  ut  Frederico  ad  Rhenum  occurreret  et  transitu 
prohiberet)  spe  sua  dejecto,  Aquisgrani  de  more  coronatur.  In  hyberna 
Francofurtum  profectus  :  et  post,  conventibus  aliquot  in  Norico  habitis.  Othone 
mortuo,  rebus  Imperii  ordinatis,  omnique  fere  Germania  pacata...ad  Romam 
reversus."  (Cisner.)  The  first  coronation  at  Mentz  has  been  thrown  into  the 
text,  to  make  the  narrative  more  complete.  The  diets  mentioned  as  subse- 
quently held  were  those  of  Ratisbon,  toward  the  close  of  a.d.  1215,  and 
Nuremberg,  11  Cal.  Feb.  a.d.  1216. — Aventine,  Ann.  Boior.  lib.  vii. 

Page  459,  line  3.] — "  Turn  przesertim  Thomam  et  Richardum,  Innocentii  III. 
fratres,  comites  Anagninos,  quibus  castella  qnaedam   in  regno  Neapolitano 
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erant,  regni  cupiditate  inductos,  cum  Othone  IV.  (quando  is  id  hostili  manu 
invaserat)  conspirasse  repet  iebat." — Cisner. 

Page  459,  line  20.] — "  Causam  hujus  detestationis."—  Cisner. 

Page  460,  line  ].] — "Insignia  Imperii  regnique  coronam  me  prius  deposi- 
turum ." — Cisner. 

Page  460,  line  12.  11  And  first,  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  &c.]— "  Ac  primo 
quidem,  quod  in  prima  Christianorum  ecclesiadistribuendorum  munerum  eccle- 
siasticorum  praecipua  cura  et  potestas  penes  populum  Christianum,  intercedente 
etiam  administrorum  divinarum  curationum  consilio,  fuerit,  facile  ex  sacrosanctis 
scripturis  et  ex  conciliorum  decretis  et  ex  prima?  ecclesiae  consuetudine  perspici 
potest :  quo  etiam  pertinent,  cum  alii  in  Decreto  a  Gratiano  consarcinato  loci, 
turn  praesertim,"  &c. — Cisner. 

Page  460,  line  11  from  the  bottom.  "  For  that  in  determining,"  &c.]— "  Quod 
et  contra  authoritatem  sacrorum  canonum  de  eleetione  surnmi  pontificis  decre- 
verit,  et  civili  magistratui  nulla  de  rebus  nedum  ordinibus  ecclesiasticis  dispen- 
sandi  facultas  attributa  legatur." — Cisner. 

Page  461,  line  7.] — "  In  quibus  multa  capita  Honorio  et  Theodosio  accepta 
referuritur."  (Cisner.)  The  books  of  Justinian  are  those  contained  in  the  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis,  viz.  Institutionum  libri  iv. ;  Pandectorum  sive  Digestorum  libri  1. ; 
Codicis  libri  xii. ;  et  Novellae;  published  a.d.  528 — 535. —  Cave. 

Page  461,  line  24.] — "In  gravissimam  pcenam  proscriptionis  publicationis- 
que  omnium  bonorum  incurreret." — Cisner. 

Page  462,  line  9.]— "John  XII."    See  pp.  71,  464. 

Page  462,  line  20.]— This  John  XVIII.  is  mentioned  as  John  XVII.  at 
pp.  72,  73,  and  in  L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  462,  line  22  ] — "  Johanne  XVIII.  .  .  naso  oculisque  privato  et  de  Capi- 
tolio  praecipitato."  (Cisner.)  This  last  expression  must  be  taken  metaphorically: 
he  was  in  reality  thrust  into  prison  by  Otho,  and  survived  about  a  year. — 
L 'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  462,  line  29.] — "  Qui  eundem  quoque  Pontificem,  se  omnibus  aliis 
episcopis  in  celebri  synodo  ab  Henrico  Moguntiae  habita  anteponentem,  Mo- 
guntino  cedere  compulit." — Cisner. 

Page  462,  line  36.  "  Tamen  regi  Henrico  II II.  impuberi,  cui  imperium 
delatum  erat,  jus  in  hac  re  suum  voluit  esse  salvum." — Cisner. 

Page  463,  line  6  from  the  bottom.  "  For  the  canons,"  &c] — "Nam  quibus 
capitibus  Gratianus  ante  ilia  tempora  Romanae  civitati  potestatem  illam  eligendi 
Pontificem  absque  consensu  Imperatorum  datam  esse  vult  demonstrare  (ut 
can.  29,  30,  adjunctaque  palea  posteriori,  et  can.  31  eadem  distinctione  63) 
fraudulenter  a  Gratiano  assentatore  Pontificio  pro  veris  supposita  esse,  et  ante  in 
plerisque  Carolus  Molinaeus  notavit,  et  ex  observatione  temporum  a  quovis  vel 
medioeriter  in  historiis  Francicis  et  Germanicis  versato  animadverti  potest." 

Page  464,  line  4.  "  For,  First,  five  bishops,"  &c] — "Primo  enim,  Gre- 
gorium  IV,  cui  29  can.  inscribitur,  quinque  ex  ordine  Pontifices  subsecuti  sunt 
ante  Adrian  urn  ilium  II.  qui  arrepta  a  populo  per  vim  potestate  Pontificis 
eligendi  Pontifex  factus  est :  cum  praesertim  is  Gregorius  ante  pontificatum 
accipere  noluisset,  quam  imperator  in  ejus  electionem  consensisset." 

Page  464,  line  6.  "  Adrian  II."~\ — See  the  note  in  this  Appendix  on 
page  12,  line  24.  The  following  is  the  account  of  the  election  of  Adrian 
II.  in  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  "de  Vitis  Pontificum  "  (p.  223): — "  Collectis 
igitur  omnibus  tam  episcopis  cum  universo  clero,  quam  primoribus  urbis  cum 
obsecundantibus  sibi  populis,  ab  ecclesia  sanctae  Dei  genetricis  semperque 
virginis  Mariae,  qua;  appellatur  ad  Praesepe,  rapitur,  trahitur,  et  ad  Lateranense 
Patriarchium  certatim,  ac  a  procerum  et  plebis  multitudine,  deportatur.  Quod 
audientes  tunc  missi  Principis  moleste  tulere,  indignati  scilicet,  non  quodtantum 
virum  nollent  Pontificem,  quern  nimirum  anxie  cupiebant,  sed  quod  se  dum 
praesentes  essent  Quirites  non  invitaverint,  nec  optatae  a  se  futuri  Praesulia  elec- 
tioni  interesse  consenserint.     Qui  accepta  ratione,  quod  non  Augusti  causa 
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contemptus,  sed  futuri  temporis  hoc  omissum  fuerit  omnino  prospectu,  lie  vide- 
licet Legatos  principum  in  electione  Romanorum  Praesulum  mos  expectandi  per 
hujusniodi  fo  mi  tern  inolesceret,  omnem  mentis  suae  indignationem  medullitus 
sedavere,  ac  salutanduni  electum  etiam  ipsi  humiliter  accessere." 

Page  464,  line  10.  "  Secondly,  Molinceus,"  &c] — "  Deinde  canoni  30  Moli- 
naeus  authoritatem  Raphaelis  Volaterani  opponit ;  qui  inde  etiam  suspectus  est, 
quod  Eugenio  pontifice,  hujus  Pascalis,  quocum  pactum  Ludovicus  inisse  dici- 
tur,  successore,  idem  Ludovicus  Pius  ej usque  filius  Lotharios,  principis  Romani 
potestate,  Romae,  cum  omnibus  imperii  suhjectis  trim  ipsis  etiam  Romanis,  leges 
constituerunt :  ut  de  ilia  taceam  renovatione  decreti  a  Lothario  facta.  Turn 
quomodo  paleam  illam,  cujus  initium  '  Constitutio,'  Leo  I  Til .  ad  Lotharium  et 
Ludovicum  Augustos  scribere  potuit?" — Cisner. 

Page  464,  line  4  from  the  bottom.  "  Louis  of  Bavaria."] — The  Latin  is  "  Lu- 
dovicus Boius,"  which  the  translator  mistook  for  Ludovicus  Pius,  and  rendered 
accordingly  "  Louis  the  Pious."    The  Latin  also  says  "  Fredericus  I.  et  II." 

Page  465,  line  1.  "  Wisdom  and  energy."] — "  Prudentia  et  virtute." — Cisner. 

Page  466,  line  14  from  the  bottom.  M  Fazelhis  sailh."] — Fazellus  was  a 
Dominican,  born  a.d.  1498,  died  at  Palermo  in  1570:  see  De  rebus  Siculis, 
edit.  Catanae,  1749,  page  5,  vol.  i.  The  passage  alluded  to  appears  in  vol.  iii.  of 
that  edition,  p.  7  :  "  Hujus  [HonoriiJ  successor  Gregorius  IX.  initio  statim  sui 
Pontificatus  Fridericum  urget,  ac  sub  diris  etiam  monuit,  ut  primo  quoque 
tempore  in  Asiam  cum  expeditione  trajiceret.  Sed  cum  diu  Fridericus  moram 
suam  per  sacramenti,  quo  inito  inter  Saracenos  et  Christianos  pax  firmata  erat, 
religionem  purgasset,  commodum  affuit  Iole  Friderici  sponsa,  quae  jam  in 
portum  Pisanorum  applicuerat,  eaque  de  causa  Joannes  demum  Brenna  Rex 
Rom  am  profectus  cum  pontifice  reconciliationem  Friderici  ac  filias  nuptias  his 
legibus  conclusit,  ut  Fridericus  electionis  jus  nonnullaque  oppida  quae  in  Cam- 
pania detinebat,  restitueret,  ac  primo  quoque  tempore  cum  copiis  in  Asiam 
properaret." 

Page  467,  line  9.  "He  gave  in  commandment  to  Henry,  his  son."~\ — At  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  however,  not  at  the  places  just  mentioned  :  "Henrico  deinde  filio 
Cassari  mandat,  ut  apud  Aquisgranum  indictis  comitiis  de  bello  Hierosolymitano 
referat." — Fazellus  de  rebus  Siculis,  torn.  iii.  p.  7. 

Page  467,  line  13.  " Howbeit,  so?ne  others  affirm,  that  these  things  were  done 
in  the  time  of Honorius  "~\ — The  editors  of  Fazellus  remark  (p.  17),  "Cum  Iole 
nuptias  anno  1225  Fridericus  celebravit,  Honorio  adhuc  superstite  qui  non  nisi 
post  biennium  Gregorio  hujus  nominis  nono  locum  cessit ;  pieemature  igitur 
Honorii  mors  reponitur." 

Page  467,  line  29.] — "Ludovico  Thuringo  et  Sigeberto  Augustano  episcopo 
ducibus." — Cisner. 

Page  467,  line  15  from  the  bottom.] — Aventine  and  Fazellus  state,  that  both 
the  generals  died. 

Page  467,  note  (1).] — Cisner's  words  are  as  follow  : — "  Et  ejusdem  instinctu 
ab  Arsacida  sicarios  in  Europam  Christianos  reges  trucidatum  missos,  et  regem 
Francovum  ut  ab  ejusmodi  insidiis  sibi  caveret  admonitum,  accepisset."  By 
Arsacidas  is  here  meant  the  sovereign  of  a  curious  fanatical  tribe,  who  inhabited 
the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  called  Assassin'/,  from  an 
Arabic  word  signifying  "  to  slay  :"  from  them  came  the  modern  word  assassin. 
They  derived  their  origin  from  a  sect  of  Mahometans  founded  by  Hassan,  son 
of  Sabah,  who  fixed  his  seat  near  Casween,  in  Persia,  a.o.  1090.  He  trained 
his  followers  to  the  most  implicit  submission  ;  he  taught  them  that  immortal 
bliss  after  death  would  be  the  sure  reward  of  such  as  executed  his  commands; 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  despatching  them  on  secret  errands,  particularly  to 
assassinate  those,  whether  Christians  or  Mahometans,  against  whom  he  had 
conceived  any  aversion.  His  dynasty  expired  with  the  eighth  king,  a.  d. 
1257. 

The  Assassini  of  Syria  were  a  branch  of  these  ;  who  adopted  their  principles 
and  practices,  and  maintained  correspondence  with  them.  Their  sovereign  was 
called  "  The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain."    They  were  destroyed  by  a  sultan  of 
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Egypt,  a.d.  1272.  See  Hoffman's  Lexicon,  and  Du  Cange  v.  Assassini,  who  gives 
their  various  names  as  corrupted  by  different  historians.  See  also  Moreri'sDict.  v. 
Ismaeliens,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.  Rigord,  a  French  historian,  says  that 
Philip  Augustus,  the  French  king,  when  at  Pontoise  a.d.  1192,  received  let- 
ters from  Palestine,  warning  him  that  the  king  of  England  had  hired  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain  to  procure  his  assassination.  The  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat  is  said  to  have  been  assassinated  by  one  of  them  in  Palestine.  William 
de  Nangis,  anno  1236,  says  that  two  were  despatched  into  France  to  assas- 
sinate St.  Louis.  Walsingham  says  (also  the  Continuator  of  M.  Paris)  that  Ed- 
ward, son  of  Henry  III.,  was  assaulted  by  one  of  them  at  Acre  a.d.  1271.  See 
.  571  of  this  volume.  "  The  History  of  the  Assassins,"  by  Chevalier  Von 
oseph  Hammer,  translated  from  the  German  by  Charles  Oswald  Wood,  M.D., 
8vo.,  London,  1835,  will  furnish  the  reader  with  full  information  on  this  subject. 

Page  467,  line  29.] — "  Ludovico  Thuringo  et  Sigeberto  Augustano  episcopo 
ducibus." — Cisner. 

Page  468,  line  1.  "  Sailed  for  Asia. ,"]  "  In  Asiam  navigavit."  (Cisner.) 
Foxe  says  "into  Italy." 

Page  468,  line  13.    "  The  settled  belief."]—"  Constans  opinio."—  Cisner. 

Page  468,  line  15  from  the  bottom.] — "  Eamque  ob  causam  ut  regnum  illud 
ab  injuriis  hostium  defendatur  et  conservetur  magnopere  sua  privatim  quoque 
interesse." — Cisner. 

Page  468,  line  8  from  the  bottom.] — "  Sine  cujusquam  injuria." — Cisner. 

Page  469,  line  1.] — Peter  de  Vineis  was  an  Italian,  secretary  to  Fre- 
deric II.,  whom  he  served  with  faithfulness  and  zeal.  Being,  however,  falsely 
accused  of  treason,  he  was  by  the  emperor  thrown  into  prison  at  Capua,  where 
he  laid  violent  hands  on  himself  a.d.  1249.  (See  Foxe,  p.  503.)  Foxe  alludes 
here  to  a  collection  of  letters  which  passes  under  his  name,  though  (as  Cave 
observes)  some  of  them  were  clearly  written  even  after  Frederic's  death.  The 
collection  is  intituled  Epistolarum  Historicarum  libri  vi.  de  gestis  Frederici  II. 
imperat.  et  aliis.    It  was  printed  at  Basil.,  1566,  and  Ambergh,  1609. 

Page  469,  note  (1).] — This  epistle  from  the  emperor  to  Henry  III.  is  in 
M.  Paris,  ed.  Lond.  1640,  p.  348,  and  the  translation  has  been  collated  with  the 
Latin  and  revised. 

Page  470,  line  20.] — "  Posteaquam  magnas  rursus  coegisset  copias  classemque 
reparasset,  Brundusio  profectus,"  &c. — Cisner. 

Page  470,  line  23.] — Justingen  was  a  town  of  Suabia,  the  head  of  a  barony. 

Page  470,  line  25.] — Aventine  dates  their  arrival  at  Joppa  "  17  Kal.  Dec." 
i.  e.  November  15th,  a.d.  1228. 

Page  470,  note  (3).] — Aventine  dates  the  peace  "  die  solis,  12  Kal.  Martii,'' 
i.  e.  Sunday,  February  18th;  which  fits  the  year  1229  by  Nicolas's  Tables. 

Page47l,  last  line.] — "OrdinesquemilitumTempli  etHospitalisloci." — Cisner. 

Page  471,  note  (3).] — The  passage  in  the  text  reads  thus  in  Cisner :  "  So- 
lenni  Dominicse  Resurrectionis  festo,  annoSalutis  1229,  coronatus  est;  praesen- 
tibus  omnium  illius  regni  urbium  legatis  ac  proceribus,  patriarcha  solum,  clero, 
Cypri  regis  legato,  ac  Oliverio  Templi  Magistro  cum  suis  militibus,  exceptis,  ob 
Christi  Templum  Saracenis  relictum  conquerentibus,  quos  et  pontificis  mina* 
etiam  exterruerant." 

Page  472,  line  21.] — "  Militumque  ordinis  Teutonici." — Cisner. 

Page  472,  line  29.] — "  Non  potuit,  simulatque  tantum  facinus  commisisset, 
hoc  uno  scelere  esse  contentus,  quin  aliud  contra  eundem  moliretur."  (Cisner.) 
The  translator,  not  perceiving  that  simulatque  was  a  misprint  for  simul  atque 
but  taking  it  for  the  verb  simulat-que,  says,  "he  could  not  dissemble  this  his 
mischievous  fact.'*  Both  the  editions  of  Cisner  read  "simulatque."  Another 
curious  mis-translation,  occasioned  by  a  misprint  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Latin, 
is  pointed  out  in  the  note  on  p.  504,  line  5  from  the  bottom. 

Page  472,  line  5  from  the  bottom.] — M.  Paris,  ed.  1640,  p.  353. 

Page  474,  line  9.] — "  Unde  Blondus  perfidiam  imperatoris  legatis  ejus  poji- 
tificem  coram  exprobrasse  tradit." — Cisner. 
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Page  474,  line  18.    "  Baseness."'] — "  Turpitudinem." — Cisner. 

Page  474,  line  7  from  the  bottom.] — "Curia  et  senatu  amovit." — Cisner. 

Page  474,  line  4  from  the  bottom.] — "  Ille  ancipiti  contentione  oppiimere- 
tur." — Cisner. 

Page  474,  last  line.] — "  Cum  jam  regnum  Hierosolymitanum  in  meliorem 
statum  redegisset." — Cisner. 

Page  475,  line  1.] — "  Pontificios  conatus  omni  consilio  evertendos  et  suos  in 
officio  permanentes  confirmandos  existimans,  relicto  in  Asia  Renaldo  cum 
praesidiis,  reliquis  copiis  se  subsequi  jussis,  quam  celerrime  cum  duabus  trire- 
mibus  in  Calabriam  contendit." — Cisner. 

Page  475,  line  7  from  the  bottom.] — "  Hermanni  Teutonici  Ordinis  magistvi 
et  Messaniensis  Antistitis  opera." — Cisner. 

Page  476,  line  15.] — "Jura  in  regno  Siciliae." — Cisner. 

Page  476,  line  25.] — "  Pontificem  Reatse  accessit — sibi  ecclesiam  Romanam 
curae  fore  eamque  se  defensurum,  oblato  etiam  filio  suo  obside,  spondet." — 
Cisner. 

Page  476,  line  10  from  the  bottom.] — "  Majorem  igitur  laudem  consecutus 
fuisset  Blondus,  si  hanc  pontificis  perfidiam  notasset,  quam  cum  (sui  oblitus,  ut 
mendacibus  saepe  accidit),  contra  suae  narrationis  seriem  contra  rerum  a  Frede- 
rico  gestarum  veritatem,  ab  eo  Romanos  ad  rerum  novarum  studia  invitatos 
refert." —  Cisner. 

Page  477,  line  3.] — Foxe  says,  "  Henry  Caesar  and  Frederic  of  Austria,  his 
sons."  But  Frederic  duke  of  Austria  was  not  Frederic's  son.  He  had  a 
bastard  son,  Frederic  prince  of  Antioch,  mentioned  at  p.  505.  Foxe  repeats 
the  same  mistake  (which  is  not  Cisner's)  next  page,  and  at  pp.  481,  484.  See 
the  note  on  p.  478,  line  7. 

Page  477,  line  11.] — "  Kelhemii  cum  deambularet,  letali  vulnere  percussus." 
(Cisner.)  "  A  Stichio  morione,  quern  per  ludum  incesserat,  cultello  letali 
vulnere  percussus,  decessit,  16  Cal.  Oct.  1231." — Aventine. 

Page  477,  note  (1).] — "  Reginoburgi  "  (Cisner) ;  i.  e.  at  Ratisbon. 

Page  478,  line  7.]— "  Fredericum  Austriacum  mandatis  suis  non  parentem 
pvoscribit  et  pro  hoste  Reipublicse  habet."  (Cisner.)  Foxe  here,  as  elsewhere, 
cfil) founding  this  Frederic  with  the  emperor's  bastard  son  Frederic  (see  note  on 
page  477,  line  3),  says  :  "  By  public  commandment  he  renounced  Frederic  of 
Austria  for  his  son." 

Page  478,  line  18  from  the  bottom.] — "  Pacis  specie,  quam  ad  subsidiura 
belli  sacri  inter  Christianos  tuendam  jampridem  promulgarat." — Cisner. 

Pao-e  478,  line  11  from  the  bottom.] — "  Eo  ipso  die." — Cisner. 

Page  478,  line  7  from  the  bottom.] — "  Inique  facere  qui  per  pacis  causam 
se  in  eo  quod  optimo  sibi  jure  liceat  impedire  velit,  quo  minus  ita  se  comparet, 
ut  qui  se  a  regnis  hereditariis  intercludere  conati  sunt,  vi  pellere  posset ;  et  qui 
a  se  imperioque  defecissent,  eosque,  quos  vel  ad  conventus  communium  rerum 
gratia  vel  ob  sacrum  bellum  evocasset,  itinere  prohibuissent,  et  in  suam  perni- 
ciem  multa  improbe  et  nefarie  machinati  essent,  in  ordinem  cogeret  et  uti  com- 
meruissent  plecteret." — Cisner. 

Page  479,  line  6.] — "Sine  ulla  temporis  notatione,  conditionis  adjectione, 
dignitatis  jurisve  imperii  non  minuendi  exceptione." — Cisner. 

Page  479,  line  29.  "  Gregory"'] — Cisner  invariably  writes  "  Georgius"  for 
"  Gregorius." 

Page  479,  note  (1).] — The  following  extract  from  the  Life  of  Frederic  by 
Colenuccio,  prefixed  to  "  Petri  de  Vineis  Epist.  Fred.  II.,"  will  explain  the 
word  Caroccio : — 

"  Carocium  Mediolanensium  cum  Petro  Teupolo,  patricio  Veneto  ac  ducis 
Venetiarum  filio,  Mediolanensium  praefecto  ac  duce  quern  illi  Potestatem  vocant, 
cepit,  eumque  captivum  in  Apuliam  transmisit.  Parta  vero  tam  insigni  victoria, 
in  modum  ducis  triumphantis  Cremonam  ingressus  Carocium  secum  duxit, 
in  quo  dux  Mediolanensium  brachio  et  collo  funibus  ad  lignum  alligatus  erat, 
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vexillis  Lombardorum  convolutis  atque  sequentibus  innumeris  captivis.  Tra- 
hebacur  vero  Carocium  ab  elephanti  castellum  gestante,  in  quo  affabre  et  arti- 
fici^se  facto  tibicines  residebant  una  cum  Imperialibus  vexillis  explicatis  et  loco 
maxime  conspicuo  suffixis.  Et  his  eum  ad  modum  prsecedentibus  in  signum 
victorise  Fredericus  cum  copiis  sequebatur.  Sciendum  est,  Carocium,  quo  eo 
tempore  in  Italia  utebantur,  fuisse  genus  carri  valde  quidem  amplum  et  a  multis 
'  paribus  bourn  train  consuetum,  circumdatum  undique  gradibus  ad  modum 
tribunalis  et  suggestus,  affabre  elaboratum  multisque  ornamentis  excultum  et 
coopertum  :  eo  gestabantur  et  vexilla  populi  cujus  Carocium  erat,  aliarumque 
civitatum  confederatarum.  Et  erat  Carocium  in  exercitu  quasi  prastorium  aut 
tribunal  quoddam  commune,  ad  quod  se  recipiebant  milites,  tanquam  ad  curiam 
et  locum  principalem  totius  exercitus,  et  ubi  magistratus  et  omne  robur 
meliorque  pars  exercitus  veluti  in  subsidio  consistebant.  Atque  turn  quidem 
exercitus  prorsus  credebatur  fusus  quando  Carocium  amissum  erat.  Prse  omni- 
bus autem  aliis  Mediolanenses  Bononienses  Parmenses  et  Cremonenses  Carocio 
uso9  fuisse  invenio,  quo  minus  essent  prompti  ad  fugam,  conspicientes  robur 
totius  exercitus  et  vexilla  facile  loco  moveri  non  posse  aut  aliqua  fuga  subduci 
ob  ipsius  aedificii  molem.  Tale  itaque  erat  Carocium  a  Frederico  in  triumpho 
Cremonse  invectum." 

Page  480,  line  13.] — "Exempla." — Cisner. 

Page  480,  line  19.] — "Itaque,  quod  Jacobum  Teupolum,  ducem  Venetum,  ob 
iram  capti  filii  facile  se  in  suam  sententiam  perducturum  confideret  (quod  inter 
tantos  terrores  solatio  ei  fuisse  Blondus  scribit),  epistola  quadam  captandae 
benevolentiae  causa  ilium  Croatiae  atque  Dalmatise  quartae  partis  et  dimidiatse 
totius  Romani  imperii  doininum  nuncupat,  contra  Fredericum  solicitans." — 
Cisner. 

Page  480,  line  34.] — "  Idem,  cum  Germanoriim  optimam  voluntatem,"  &c. 
(Cisner.)    Foxe  says,  "  the  duke  of  Venice." 

Page  480,  line  7  from  the  bottom.] — "Praeterquam  enim  quod  imperatori 
suo  hominis  appellationem  detrahit,  perfidia?  .  .  .  incusat." — Cisner. 

Page  481,  line  4.] — "Albertum  Behamum  (ipse  Boieinum  nominat)  equestri 
familia  natum,  Balcaniensis  collegii  Decurionem  Battaviensis,  insignem  cum 
primis  veteratorem,"  is  Cisner's  description  of  this  man.  Aventine  calls  him 
u  Albertus  Beham,  Bathaviensis  Templi  Decanus." 

Page  481,  line  26.] — "Propinquos  et  necessarios  suos." — Cisner. 

Page  481,  line  29.] — Foxe  says,  "Frederic  of  Austria,  his  son,  who  because 
he  was  proscribed  or  outlawed  by  the  emperor,  his  father." — See  the  notes  on 
pp.  477,  478. 

Page  484,  line  12.  M  But  Wenceslaus  and  Otho,"  &c] — "  Sed  Boiemo  et 
Palatino  iEgram  venire  recusantibus  et  per  legatos,  quibus  Austriaci  se  associ- 
arant,  intercedentibus,  distractis  animis  re  infecta  discesserunt.' — Cisner. 

Page  484,  line  16.] — Foxe  says,  "Then  Frederic  of  Austria,  the  emperor's 
second  son,"  &c. :  see  the  note  on  p.  481,  line  29. 

Page  484,  line  21.] — "  Etsi  verb  pontificii  emissarii." — Cisner. 

Page  484,  line  32.  "All  which  things,"  &c.] — "Ipse  quoque  Pontifex,  ab 
Alberto  de  illorum  in  Imperatorem  constantia  certior  factus,  ut  spe  ampliorum 
dignitatum  aliquos  adversus  illos  concitaret,  sacerdotibus  et  monachis  qui  illis 
suberant  potestatem  facit,  ut  .  .  .  ." — Cisner. 

Page  484,  line  5  from  the  bottom.] — "  Eaque  de  causa  ad  Imperatorem 
provocant." — Cisner. 

Page  485,  line  11.] — "  Et  quidem  summi  Boiorum  praesulis  Juvavensis 
consilio  opera  et  suasu." — Cisner. 

Page  485,  line  16.  "  But  Albert,"  &c] — "  Albertus  contra  horum  collegia 
et  ccenobia,  veluti  publicorum  hostium  et  proscriptorum,  pontificiis  aperte  dis- 
tribuit ;  multos  ex  procerum  ordine  nobilium  et  equitum  largitione  bonorum 
ecclesiasticorum  devincit.  Ac  nominatim  quidem  Johannes  Aventinus  com- 
memorat,  quibus,  ut  Pontificias  partes  defenderent,  decimae  ecclesiasticae  pre- 
carib  concessa? ;  quae  a,  quibus  collegia  et  ccenobia  direpta,  reditusque  eorum 
ablati,  et  praedia  vi  occupata  fuerint." — Cimer. 
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Page  485,  line  33.] — "  Cilm  Germaniae  universae  turn  Boioriae." — Cisner. 

Page  485,  line  5  from  the  bottom.] — "Quo,  cum  inductu  Hugonis  Rambarti 
(qui  sine  periculo  id  earn  facere  posse  dixerat)  ad  legatum  colloquii  causa 
venisset,  contra  fas  et  aequum  intercepto." — Cisner. 

Page  486,  line  13.] — "  Pisis  Viterbium  se  confert." — Cisner. 

Page  486,  line  15.  "  For  that,"  &c] — c<  Quod  aditis  a  suis  omnibus  Italia* 
oppidis  et  civitatibus,  ut  exploratum  baberet  qui  sibi  quipontifici  faverent,  illos 
Gibellinos  hos  Guelphos  appellaverit." — Cisner. 

Page  486,  line  20.] — "  Naucleri,  Hermanni  Contract!,  Antonini  Florentini, 
Castellionaei,  aliorumque,  qui  haec  nomina  Conrado  III.,  Magni  Frederici 
patruj,  imperante  in  Italia  ccepisse;  Pontificique  deditos  Guelphos  a  Guelpho, 
ultimo  Henrici  Superbi  fratre,  Imperatori  autem  addictos  vel  ab  ipso  Conrado 
vel  filio  ejus  in  pago  Vaiblingen  enutrito  Ghibellinos  appellatos,  prodiderunt." — 
Cisner. 

Page  486,  line  31.] — "Decreta  supplicatione,  circumlatis  capitibus,"  &c. — 
Cisner. 

Page  486,  line  11  from  the  bottom.] — "Quoscunque  caperet,  eos,  vel  inusta 
vel  incisa  crucis  nota,  excruciari  jussit." — Cisner. 

Page  487,  line  4.] — "  Graviter  mulctatis." — Cisner. 

Page  487,  line  7.] — "  Condita  urbe  Aquila." — Cisner. 

Page  487,  line  10.] — "  Asculinum  adversae  factionis  munitum  oppidum  obse- 
dit." — Cisner. 

Page  487,  line  12.]— "  Emissarii." — Cisner. 

Page  487,  line  17.]    "Such  heart  of  grace."] — "Tantos  spiritus." — Cisner. 

Page  487,  line  20.]— "  Impudenter  affirmant  .  .  .  .  ,  neque  ulla  fidei  religi- 
one  teneri." — Cisner. 

Page  487,  line  24.] — "  Imperiose"  (Cisner);  and  next  line,  "  exitii  pcena," 

Page  487,  line  11  from  the  bottom.] — "Ipsos  quoque  servituti  Pontificiaa 
obnoxios  fore." — Cisner. 

Page  487,  line  9  from  the  bottom.  "Attain."] — " Nactus  fuerit." — Cisner. 

Page  487,  last  line.] — "Qui  missos  cum  his  Uteris  legatos  ejusdem  argu- 
ment orationem  habuisse  narrat."  (Cisner.)  Aventine  dates  this  Epistle, 
"  Datum  in  obsidione  iEsculi,  Julii  duodevicesimo  die,  indictione  tertia- 
decima." 

Page  488,  line  18.  "And  so  much"  Sec] — "Opera  Bohuslai  Zelauconis 
filii  et  Budislai  Tarozelai  filii,  qui  principes  erant  Regii  senatus  (pollicitationi- 
bus  et  muneribus  jam  ante  sibi  devinctorum)  perficit,  ut  dies  comitiis  Libu^sae 
statueretur,  ubi  de  novo  Imperatore  creando  in  Frederici  Augusti  ejusque  filii 
Conradi  contumeliam  ageretur." — Cisner. 

Page  488,  line  4  from  the  bottom.] — "Praesul  Colonias  Agrippinae." — Cisner. 

Page  489,  line  9.] — "  Milites  magno  fortique  animo  et  incredibili  labore  in 
operibus  castrorurn  conficiendis,  tabernaculis  ad  arcendam  tempestatis  injuriam 
excitandis  et  contegendis,  iisque  parandis  quae  oppugnationi  usui  essent,  cuni- 
culisque  agendis,  omnia  superaverunt." — Cisner. 

Page  489,  line  9  from  the  bottom.] — "  Neque  vi  atque  armis  se  ei,  quamvis 
nihil  intentatum  reliquisset,  cum  suis  conjuratis  resistere  posse  videret." — Cisner. 

Page  490,  line  3.] — "Itaque  Henricus  Sardiniae  regem  (quem  Itali  Entium 
vocant)  pisas  ire  jussit." — Cisner. 

Page  491,  line  24.] — "Itaque  Tartari  Roxolanos,  Bodolios,  Mudavos,  Wa- 
lachos,  Polonos,  Borussos,  nemine  fere  repugnante  subigunt,  agros  depopu- 
lnntur,  urbes,  oppida,  pagos,  villas,  aedificia  omnis  generis  diripiunt,  incendunt," 
&c. —  Cisner. 

Page  491,  line  30.] — "Ut  manus  nulla,  non  praesidium,  non  urbs  esset,  quse 
se  armis  det'enderet." — Cisner. 

Page  492,  line  10.] — "Itaque,  cum  videret,"  &c. — Cisner. 
Page  492,  line  17.] — "Cum  vero." — Cisner. 
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Page  492,  line  28.    "  Sent  orders."] — "Imperat." — Cisner. 

Page  492,  line  30.] — "  Magnus  exercitus  in  Germania  eorum  qui  nota  se 
coelest  isignarant,  contra  Tartaros  operam  suam  deferebant,  quos  Pontificis  in 
Germania  procurator,  Albertus  ille,  domi  expectare  jussit." — Cisner. 

Page  492,  line  9  from  the  bottom.] — "  Hac  vastatione  .  .  .  factum  est,  quo 
minus  (ut  constitutum  erat)  Libussae  conjurati  principes  convenirent,  aliumque 
Imperatorem  crearent."  (Cisner.)    Foxe's  translator  strangely  blunders  here. 

Page  493,  line  14  from  the  bottom.] — '"Quod  si  ad  praedicta  vestrae  mentis 
oculos  nolitis  reflectere,  Penestrinum  episcopum  et  alios  legatos  ecclesiae  in 
praejudicium  vestrum  volentes  subsidium  implorare  manifestissime"  repulimus ; 
nec  in  regno -nostro  contra  majestatem  vestram  potuerunt  aliquid  obtinere:" 
where  Penestrinum  is  a  corruption  of  Prcenestinum,  which  has  led  to  the 
appearance  in  Foxe's  text  of  "the  bishop  of  Penestrum read  "  Prasneste,"  or 
the  modern  "  Palestrine."  We  find,  however,  Penestriensis  and  Penestrinus  in 
Rymer,  Sept.  20th,  1343,  and  Feb.  20th,  1345. 

Page  494,  line  20  from  the  bottom.] — "  Concilioque  praepedito  perturbatus." 
—  Cisner. 

Page  495,  line  2.]— -Cisner  says,  "  Quod  cujusmodi  sit,  certe  Carolus  Moli- 
naeus  in  annotationibus  suis  ad  Platinam  de  vita  Gregorii  docet ;  cujus  senten- 
tial equidem  non  possum  non  accedere."  The  text,  however,  is  more  exact. 
This  is  the  Carolus  Molinaeus  mentioned  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  11,  note  (1).  The 
passage  to  which  Foxe  refers  is  the  following: — "Qui,"  [that  is,  Raymond Pen- 
nafort,  whom  the  pope  employed  to  make  the  collection]  "  tamen  non  solum 
superflua  posuit,  ut  .  .  .  sed  saepe  male  truncavit  Decretales  .  .  .  quandoque 
studiose  truncavit,  ut  lateret  invidiosum  argumentum,  ut  in  cap.  cex  fre- 
quentibus'  de  Instit.  [i.e.  Lib.  iii.  Tit.  vii.  cap.  3],  quod  latum  erat  contra 
regalia  Regis  Anglias.  Sic  in  plerisque  latis  in  favorem  inimicorum  Regis 
Franciae,  ut  in  cap.  '  Novit '  de  Judic.  [Lib.  ii.  Tit.  i.  cap.  13.]" 

I  Page  495,  line  7.] — "Nihil  aliud  cogitarunt,  quam  ut  ciim  aliis  regnis  debili- 
tatis  turn  Imperio  violato  suum  amplificarent  dominatum.  Cujus  rei  exempla 
Molinaeus  de  regibus  Gallorum  et  Anglorum  refert/' — Cisner. 

Page  495,  line  16.] — "Patria  Mediolanensis,  Castelloneae  gentis." — Cisner. 

Page  496,  line  3  from  the  bottom.] — "Et  reipublicae  suamque  dignitatem 
commendat,"  &c. — Cisner. 

Page  497,  line  20.] — "  Reiicto  Viterbio,  et  oppido  Faliscorum  omnibus  rebus 
necessariis  instructo  et  munito,  Aquam  Pendentem  adit." — Cisner. 

Page  498,  line  5.  "And  although,"  &c] — "Et  indictum  a  Pontifice  con- 
cilium, in  quo  ille  et  actoris  et  judicis  partes  ageret,  et  ad  quod  beneficio  obstrictos 
coegerat,  ad  suam  perniciem  pertinere  intelligebat.' 

Page  498,  line  19.] — "Teutonici  Ordinis." — Cisner. 

Page  499,  line  4.] — Foxe  inadvertently  says  "  in  the  history  of  King  John." 
See  the  narrative  referred  to  at  pp.  532,  533. 

Page  500,  line  13.  "  After  this,  Frederick  had  retired"  &c] — This  paragraph 
is  not  in  Foxe,  but  is  given  from  Cisner,  and  is  necessary  to  fill  up  an  evident 
hiatus  in  Foxe's  narrative.  Henry,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  was  elected  at  the 
Diet  of  Hocheim,  May  22d,  a.d.  1246;  William,  earl  of  Holland,  at  the  Diet 
of  Weringhen,  Sept.  29th,  A.D.  1247. — L 'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  501,  line  16.  J — This  council  was  called  at  Meldorf  early  in  the  year 
1249,  on  purpose  to  endeavour  to  force  the  duke  of  Bavaria  to  take  up  arms 
against  Frederic  II.  and  his  son  Conrad  :  they  gave  him  till  the  following  May 
to  decide  (L'Art  de  Verifier  des  Dates).  It  was  probably  then  that  the  Pope 
pronounced  his  anathema  against  him,  as  stated  in  the  text.  Otho  persevered 
in  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Frederic  and  of  his  son  and  successor  Conrad  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  Nov.  29th,  a.d.  1253.  (Ibid.) 

Page  501,  line  10  from  the  bottom.] — "Albertus  vero  Reginoburgensis." 
(Cisner.)  Struvius  (Germaniae  Historia,  Jenae,  1730,  torn.  i.  p.  481),  citing  the 
principal  German  historians,  places  this  event  on  the  night  of  Innocents'  day, 
Dec.  28th,  a.d.  1250,  immediately  after  Frederic's  death. 
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Page  502,  line  1 .] — St.  Emeran  was  a  native,  some  say  bishop,  of  Poictiers,  who 
proceeded  as  a  missionary  to  Bavaria,  a.  d.  640.  Being  slain  by  the  idolaters 
at  Helfendorff,  near  Munich,  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Ratisbon,  and  buried 
there,  whence  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  patron  saint  of  Ratisbon.  A 
Benedictine  monastery  was  afterwards  built  outside  the  city,  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Emeran,  which  became  the  most  famous  monastery  in  the 
whole  empire. — Martiniere's  Geography,  v.  Ratisbon,    Butler 's  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

Page  502,  line  13] — "  Albertus  Antistes  in  monachorum  ordinem  poena? 
causa  redactus  est."  (Cisner.)  This  Albert  was  the  immediate  predecessor  in 
the  see  of  Ratisbon  of  Albert  the  Great,  according  to  Chronicon  Augustense 
(apud  Freheri  Germ.  Script,  torn.  i.  p.  533),  which  states  his  deposition  ad 
an.  1259,  thus  : — "Albertus  Ratisponensis  Episcopus  pro  quibusdam  criminibus 
apud  sedem  apostolicam  accusatus,  cum  se  defendere  non  posset,  cessit,  eique 
frater  Albertus  de  ordine  Praedicatorura  subrogatur." 

Page  503,  line  20  from  the  bottom.] — "Ac  primum  impetum  Marchio 
Malaspina  sustinet."' — Cisner. 

Page  504,  line  21  from  the  bottom.] — "  Praedictumque  sibi  recordatus  est, 
Florentiae  se  moriturum,  facto  testamento,  eoque  turn  infinita  pecuniae  summa 
ad  pias  causas  (ut  vocant)  legata,  turn  Conrado  aliisque  filiis  Imperii  regno- 
rumque  suorum  hasredibus  institutis  successoribusque  (veluti  cujusque  aetas  et 
conditio  ferebat)  designatis,  ex  hac  vita  ....  migravir." — Cisner. 

Page  504,  line  13  from  the  bottom.  "  Pandolpho  writeth"  &c] — "  Ut  qui 
ei  in  extremis  adfuerunt  sibi  persuaserint  animam  ejus  ad  concilium  coelestium 
delatum  felicitate  perfrui  sempiterna,  Pandulphus  Colenucius  tradit.  Ejusdem 
rei  testes  cum  Gulielmum  Puteanum,  Anch-eam  Dandulum  Venetum,  turn 
Manardum  Episcopum  Imolensem,  Italos  scriptores,  profert." — Cisner. 

"Pandulphus  Collenucius,  Pisaurensis,  Jurisconsultus  et  orator;  apud 
Johannem  Sfortiam  Pisaurensium  tyrannum,  qui  deprehensis  literis  ofFensus 
ignovisse  se  ei  fidem  fecerat,  strangulatus  in  carcere  a.d.  1500.  Collenucius 
libris  vi.  historian!  Neapolitanam  prosecutus  est  Italice ;  Latine  transtulit 
Johannes  Nicolaus  Stupanus  Rhcetus,  Bas.  1572.  Vita  Frederici  II.  Impera- 
toris  ex  Italica  historia  Neapolitana  Collenucii  prodiit  cum  Petri  de  Vineis  Sex 
libris  Epistolarum  Basileae  1566,  Latine  versa  a  Simone  Schardio."  (Fabricii 
Bibliotheca  Med.  et  Infim.  Latinitatis.) 

Page  504,  line  5  from  the  bottom.] — "Alii  enim  ei  venenum  Pontificis  in- 
stinctu  propinatum  eoque  exanimatum  tradunt.  Pierique  a  Manfredo  filio 
pulvinari  compressis  faucibus  suffocatum  refeinnt."  The  edition  of  Cisner 
which  Foxe  used  (Basil,  1565)  reads  " Phcerique,"  which  is  corrected  in  the 
edition  of  Strasburg,  1608,  into  "  Pierique."  This  misprint,  however,  led  the 
translator  into  the  following  odd  statement: — "Others,  that  he  was  strangled 
with  a  pillow  by  Manfred,  the  son  of  Pherus."    See  the  note  on  p.  472,  line  29. 

Page  505,  line  1.] — "  Sed  febri  confectum  scribit "  (Cisner):  it  is  also 
"  febrim  "  at  line  30  of  page  504. 

Page  505,  line  4.] — Cisner  gives  most  erroneously  a.d.  1268.  See  the  note 
in  this  Appendix  on  page  456,  note  (1). 

Page  505,  line  11.  "Whence  the  kings,"  &c] — "  Unde  jus  et  titulus  regn1 
Hierosolymitani*  jure  haereditario  ad  reges  Siciliae  et  Neapolis  pervenit." — 
Cisner. 

Page  505,  line  21.  "  But  as  in  this  corruption  of  nature,"  &c] — "  Sed  quia 
in  hac  vitiositate  naturae  perfectio  in  hominem  non  cadit,  neque  ullus  unquam 
ira  animo  ac  vita  constitutus  est  ut  ratio  postulat ;  nec  Fredericus  perfectus  et 
ab  omni  vitio  liber  fuit."—  Cisner. 

Page  505,  line  21  from  the  bottom.] — "  Atque  haec  fere  omnia  ex  ea  descrip- 
tione  Frederici  quae  est  apud  Colenucium." — Cisner. 

Page  506,  line  1.] — "  Haud  scio  an  non  idcirco  a  pontificibus  ecclesias  hostis 
judicatus  sit,  quod  vel  in  dicenda  verirate,"  &c. — Cisner. 

Page  506,  line  21.] — "  Cum  his  prasceptis." — Cisner. 

Page  506,  line  5  from  the  bottom.  "Fraught  and  full  both  of  pitiful  com- 
plaints .  .  .  also  full  of  his  admonitions,"  &c] — "  Epistolas  plenas  turn  quere- 
idrnm  .  .  .  turn  admonitionum." — Cisner. 
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Page  506,  line  22  from  the  bottom.  "  Lastly,  when  I  behold,"  &c] — "  Cum 
denique  Imperatorem  fortunatum,  felicem,  victoriosum,  Pontificios  autem  in- 
fortunatos,  calamitosos,  victos,  fusos  esse  considero  "  (Cisner) :  whence  the  text 
might  be  improved. 

Page  506,  line  17  from  the  bottom.    "  Injury"} — "  Detrimentum." — Cisner. 
Page  507,  line  10.    *  Exhorteth."'] — "  Hortatur." — Cisner. 
Page  507,  line  27.] — "Qui  praecipuas  in  eeclesia  dignitates  consecuti  sunt." 
—  Cisner. 

Page  507,  last  line.] — "  At  assentatores  pontificii,  qui  et  illis  et  insequentibus 
temporibus  ad  nostram  usque  aetatem  ad  scribendum  animum  applicarunt,  non 
ut  veritatis  testes  essent,  sed  utpontificiam  gratiam  sibi  demererentur,  et  opinia 
ab  eo  sacerdotia  aucuparentur,  hinc  occasionem  calumniandi  Imperatorem  ac- 
ceperunt. " —  Cisner. 

Page  510,  line  14.] — Arnold  de  Villa  Nova  is  mentioned  again  at  page  598, 
§  5,  and  infra,  vol.  iii.  page  106. 

Page  510,  line  25.  "Beyond  mercy."} — "Extra  charitatem  "  (Illyricus); 
"  void  of  charity"  (Foxe). 

Page  510,  note  (3).] — William  de  St.  Amour  was  born  at  St.  Amour,  in 
Franche  Compte.  He  became  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  was  a  very  distin- 
guished lecturer  in  divinity  at  Paris.  Foxe  here  calls  him  "  chief  ruler  then  of 
that  university,"  but,  as  he  certainly  was  not  the  rector  of  the  university,  "  canon 
of  the  church  of  Beauvais"  is  put  in  from  Cave.  He  was  not  the  only  author 
of  the  "  De  Periculis  Ecclesiae;"  for  Foxe  himself  assigns  him  two  distinct  sets 
of  coadjutors-at  pp.  521,  752,  the  former  of  which  is  correct. 

The  "  De  Periculis  Ecclesiae"  was  written  to  counteract  the  effects  of  a  mis- 
chievous publication  called  "  Evangelium  Eternum,"  or  "  Evangelium  Spiritus 
Sancti,"  put  forth  by  the  friars  a.d.  1256,  of  which  some  account  will  be  given 
in  the  note  on  page  520.  The  book  was  condemned  by  pope  Alexander  IV.  at  the 
instance  of  the  friars,  by  a  bull  dated  Anagni,  3  Non.  Octob.  ponrificatus  anno  2 
[October  5th,  a.d.  1256].  (DuBoulay,  Hist,  de  l'Univ.  de  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  310.) 
St.  Amour  was,  moreover,  silenced,  and  ordered  to  quit  France.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  remained  there,  and  to  have  died  at  his  native  place,  a.d.  1272. 
— Bioyraphie  Universelle,  Moreri,  Dupin. 

Page  511,  line  15.] — "Omnia  parati  simus  negligere  propter  Christum." — 
Illyricus, 

Page  520,  note  (1).  "  Evanyelium  Eternum"'] — Mosheim  has  investigated 
the  history  of  this  book  with  great  diligence  (Soames's  Edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  568, 
note).  He  says  that  both  ancient  and  modern  writers  are  mistaken  about  it. 
The  "Evangelium  Eternum"  seems  to  have  been  written  by  some  weak 
enthusiast  about  the  year  a.  d.  1200 ;  for  William  de  St.  Amour  in  the  "  De 
Periculis  Novissimorum  Temporum "  says,  that  fifty-five  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  first  publication  of  these  views,  and  they  were  in  five  years  more  to  be 
triumphant,  a.  d.  1260,  at  least  according  to  the  prediction  of  the  book.  To 
gain  the  more  credit  to  this  production,  it  was  announced  under  the  name  of 
Joachim,  the  abbot  of  Flora.  Its  title  was  taken  from  Revelations  xiv.  6;  and 
irs  chief  doctrine  was,  that,  as  there  were  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  so  there 
were  to  be  three  Dispensations  :  that  of  the  Father,  which  ended  at  the  coming 
of  Christ;  that  of  the  Son,  which  was  to  continue  till  1260;  and  that  of  the 
Spirit,  which  was  to  continue  to  the  end  of  time.  This  doctrine  was  advo» 
cated  by  Amauri  of  Chartres,  who  was  condemned  for  it,  first  by  the  doctors  of 
Paris  a.d.  1204,  and  again  by  the  Lateran  Council  a.d.  1215.  "  Almaricus 
Doctor  Parisiensis  docuit  legem  Dei  Patris  durasse  usque  ad  adventum  Christi : 
legem  Christi  usque  ad  Almaricum :  legem  Spiritus  S.  usque  ad  finem  mundi. 
Docuit  multa  alia  perniciosissiiaa.  Vide  Joan,  de  Turrecremata,  Summae  1.  iv., 
part.  ii.  c.  35,  et  Vincentium  in  Speculo  Historiali,  1.  xcix.  c.  107."  (Chronologia 
Bellarmini.)  The  book  would  probably  have  fallen  into  contempt,  had  not  the 
Franciscans  eagerly  appropriated  its  doctrines  to  themselves,  and  republished 
the  "  Evangelium  Eternum  "  with  an  Introduction,  in  which  they  asserted  that 
St.  Francis  was  the  Angel  spoken  of  in  the  verse  of  Revelations,  and  that  the 
Mendicant  friars  were  destined  of  God  to  be  the  instruments  of  establishing  the 
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new  and  purer  state  of  the  church.  It  is  this  " Libellus  Introductorius  "  which 
is  named  in  the  damnatory  bull  of  Alexander  IV.  as  the  great  object  of  offence. 
See  the  note  on  page  521.  This  Introduction  was  long  attributed  to  John  of 
Parma,  general  of  the  Franciscan  order,  but  is  now  believed  to  have  been  the 
production  of  his  friend  Gerard. 

Page  521,  line  5.] — See  the  names  and  titles  of  these  ecclesiastics  at  full 
length  in  M.  Paris,  p.  939.  Nicolas  was  dean  of  Bar-sur-Aube,  according  to 
several  documents  in  Du  Boulay,  Hist.  Univ.  Parisien. 

Page  521,  line  10.  "  The  errors  of  the  book  condemned  "  &c] — The  following 
statement  will  partly  confirm,  partly  correct,  the  text.  Du  Boulay  (Hist. 
Universitatis  Parisien.,  Paris,  1660,  torn.  iii.  p.  292)  gives  a  bull  of  Alexander, 
in  which  "Libellus  quidam,  qui  in  Evangelium  aeternum  seu  quosdam  libros 
Abbatis  Joachim  Introductorius  dicebatur,"  is  condemned,  together  with  "  Ex- 
cerpta  quaedam  seu  schedulae  in  quibus  multa  quag  Libello  non  continentur 
nequiter  illi  adscripta  fuisse  dicuntur ;"  dated  Anagni,  10  Kal.  Novemb.  Ponti- 
ficatus  an.  1  [October  23d,  a.  d.  1255].  Du  Boulay  (page  293)  gives  another 
bull,  dated  Anagni,  2  Non.  Novemb.  pontif.  an.  1  [October  31st  l4  alluding  to 
the  preceding,  and  directing  the  bishop  of  Paris  to  act  discreetly  in  publishing 
the  aforesaid  c  enure,  for  the  sake  of  the  credit  of  the  friars  :  "  Quod  dicti 
fratres  nullum  ex  hoc  opprobrium  nullamque  infamiam  incurrere  valeant  sive 
notam ;  ut  oblocutores  et  aemuli  non  possint  exinde  sumere  contra  ipsos  mate- 
riam  detrahendi."  In  the  next  page  (294)  Du  Boulay  states  that,  through  the 
intrigues  of  the  Dominicans,  the  pope  was  induced  to  issue  three  bulls  against 
the  other  party ;  and  that  William  de  St.  Amour,  Odo  of  Douay,  Nicolas,  dean 
of  Bar,  and  Christian,  a  canon  of  Beauvais,  were  denounced  as  the  leading 
opponents  of  the  friars.  A  temporary  peace  was  then  concluded  between  the  two 
parties  at  Paris,  dated  "die  1  Martii,  a.  d.  1256."  This  peace,  however,  was 
soon  interrupted ;  for  the  pope  was  induced  by  the  friars  to  condemn  the 
University  men,  and  to  charge  them  to  receive  the  friars,  under  date  of  Anagni, 
15  Cal.  Julii,  pontif.  an.  2  (Du  Boulay,  p.  303).  This  led  to  the  publication 
of  the  "  De  Periculis  Novissimorum  T'emporum"  which  Louis  immediately  sent 
to  the  pope  for  his  opinion  of  it.  The  University,  on  their  part,  sent  up  nuncios, 
with  the  "Evangelium  Eternum"  The  pope  promptly  condemned  the  former, 
before  the  University  nuncios  had  arrived,  under  date  of  Anagni,  3  Non.  Octob. 
pontif.  an.  2  (Du  Boulay,  p.  310) ;  and  thanked  Louis  for  sending  it,  in  a  letter 
dated  16  Cal.  Nov.  (ib.  p.  312) ;  enjoining  the  French  bishops  to  conform,  in  a 
bull  dated  12  Cal.  Nov.  (ib.  p.  313).  Odo  of  Douay  and  Christian  of  Beauvais, 
arriving  first  of  the  University  nuncios,  were  brought  to  recant,  October  18th 
(ib.  pp.  313,  315)  :  St.  Amour,  however,  resolutely  defended  his  book,  and  so 
successfully  that  some  errors  in  the  "  Evangelium  Eternum"  were  condemned, 
and  the  pope  wrote  a  complimentary  letter  to  the  University,  dated  Nov.  15th 
(ib.  pp.  316—332).  (See  Ussher,  "  De  Christ.  Eccles.  Sue.  et  Statu''  cap.  ix. 
§§  20—29.) 

Page  521,  note  (3).]  —The  first  of  these  sermons  is  printed  at  page  43  of 
Browne's  Appendix  to  the  "  Fasciculus,"  and  begins — "  Luke  xix.  In  hodierno 
evangelio  proponit  vobis  Dominus  in  parabola  duas  personas,"  &c.  This  must 
have  been  preached  on  the  eleventh  Sunday  after  Trinity.  The  second  sermon 
is  printed  at  p.  48  of  Browne's  Appendix.  Foxe  says  that  it  was  "  upon  the 
Epistle  read  in  the  church  on  May  day,"  but  that  is  not  the  fact.  Doubtless, 
it  was  preached  on  May  day,  for  internal  evidence  proves  that  it  was  the  feast 
of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  i.  e.  May  1st;  but  the  only  portion  of  the  services 
of  that  day  which  at  all  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  sermon  is  the  Second  Lesson 
for  the  Evening  Service,  which  is  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  The  text,  or  motto, 
however,  of  the  sermon  was  really  compounded  of  two  passages  (Ecclesiasticus 
iii.  26,  and  Jeremiah  xx.  9),  and  stands  thus  in  Browne  : — "Qui  amat  periculum 
peribit  in  illo.  Factus  est  sermo  Domini  in  corde  meo  quasi  ignis  aestuans."  It 
then  proceeds  :  "  Verbum  secundb  propositum  scribitur  in  Jeremia  ...  Ac  ut 
possim  ardentius  ac  diligentiiis  facere,  in  principio  oremus."  He  then  resumes: — 
"Qui  amat  periculum,  peribit  in  illo."  "Verbum  istud  scribitur  in  Eccles.  .  . 
Unde  omissa  commemoratione  et  laude  SS.  Apost.  Philippi  et  Jacobi,  quorum 
hodie  est  festum  .  . ." 
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Pjge  522,  line  4.] — "  In  capite  quinto"  (Illyricus);  "in  the  first  chapter" 
(Foxe). 

Page  522,  line  7  from  the  bottom.] — "  Vana  Gloria,  et  Religionis  Dissipatio." 
— 7%r»ci«. 

Page  523,  line  4  from  the  bottom.] — Nicholaus  Gallus  flourished  about 
a.d.  1270:  he  wrote  a  treatise  called  Sagitta  Ignea,  on  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
Monastic  Orders. — Illyricus,  col.  1655. 

Page  524,  line  3.]—"  In  nocte  Sti.  Dionysii"  (M.  Paris,  p.  876).  St.  Denis's 
Day  is  October  9th. 

Page  524,  line  23.] — The  Burton  Annals  give  this  letter  (page  405),  heading 
it  "  Litera  papalis  Deo  odibilis  et  hominibus."  By  the  list  in  Hasted's  Kent, 
the  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  it,  must  have 
been  Othoboni,  a  Genoese.    See  also  Knighton,  Script.  Decern,  col.  2436. 

Page  524,  last  line.] — Guilleaume  de  Fiesque,  of  a  famous  Genoese  family 
and  nephew  to  pope  Innocent  III.,  was  made  cardinal-deacon  of  St.  Eustace 
December  a.d.  1244,  and  died  a.d.  1256. — Moreris  Diet.  v.  Cardinal. 

Page  525,  line  7.] — For  the  first  beginning  of  these  provisions,  see  Wilkins's 
Cone.  torn.  i.  p.  558,  sub  anno  1225. 

Page  526.  "The  answer  of  bishop  Grosthead  to  the  pope."] — Foxe,  following 
M.  Paris,  represents  this  letter  as  addressed  to  the  pope :  the  Burton  Annals 
(page  326)  more  correctly  represent  it  as  addressed  to  the  two  persons  to 
whom  the  pope's  letter  was  addressed,  and  as  beginning  thus: — "  Robertus, 
Dei  permissione  Lincolniae  episcopus,  Cantuariensi  archidiacono  et  Magistro 
Innocentio  Domini  Papas  scriptori  salutem  et  benedictionem.  Intelleximus 
vos  literam  Domini  Papas  recepisse  in  hsec  verba : — Innocentius  episcopus,  &c. 
.  .  .  Dilectis  Jiliis  Archidiacono  Cantuariensi  et  Magistro  Innocentio  scriptori 
nostro  in  Anglia  commoranti  salutem,  fyc.  ut  infra.  [The  pope's  letter  on  behalf 
of  his  nephew  is  not  given  in  the  Burton  Annals  till  seventy-nine  pages  later, 
having  been  omitted  at  its  proper  place.]  Noverit  autem  discretio  vestra,"  &c. 
M.  Paris  takes  up  Grosthead's  letter  at.  the  word  "  Salutem"  and"  makes  it 
the  opening  of  a  letter  from  Grosthead  direct  to  Innocent: — "  Rescripsit  ei 
ad  haac  verba:  Salutem.  Noverit  discretio  vestra,"  &c.  It  is  not  easy,  however, 
to  understand  how  Grosthead  should  say  to  Innocent — "  Propterea,  reverendi 
Domini."  This  letter  is  called  by  Knyghton,  (col.  2436,)  "  Epistola  satis 
tonans:"  it  is  found  in  M.  Paris,  page  870,  ed.  1640;  the  Burton  Annals, 
page  326;  Browne's  Appendix  to  the  "  Fasciculus,"  page  400;  and  in  MS.  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Cotton  MSS.;  also  in  the  Exchequer,  as 
appears  from  the  following: — "The  memorable  Epistle  of  Robert  Grosthead, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  pope  Innocent  IV.  against  his  Provisions,  wherein  he  com- 
pares him  to  Lucifer  and  Antichrist,  is  enrolled  '  in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam  ' 
in  the  Red  Book  in  the  king's  Exchequer  at  Westminster,  folios  16  and  179,  to 
a  transcript  whereof  I  find  this  marginal  note — 'Papa  Antichristus.'  No 
wonder,  then,  pope  Clement  V.  refused  to  canonize  him  for '^a  saint,  though 
earnestly  requested  by  king  Edward  I."  (Prynne's  History  of  King  John, 
Hen.  III.  and  Ed.  I.  page  132.)  Prynne  (page  1134)  gives  the  king's  letter  to  pope 
Clement  for  the  canonization  of  Grosthead,  dated  Carlisle,  6  die  Maii,  34  Ed.  I. 
[a.d.  1306.]  The  bishops  and  clergy  and  people  of  England  are  stated  to  join 
in  the  application :  but  there  is  no  record  of  its  being  granted ;  and  Knyghton 
says  (col.  2436)  that  in  consequence  of  this  letter  he  never  was  canonized. 

Page  528,  line  5.] — Foxe  adds  "  Hebrew,"  but  that  is  not  in  the  original  ; 
see,  however,  p.  523. 

Page  528,  line  8.] — Gilles  de  Torres,  a  Spaniard,  was  canon  of  Burgos,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Toledo,  created  cardinal-deacon  of  St.  Cosmus  and  St.  Damian 
a.  d.  1216,  died  a.  d.  1254.  (Moreri,  v.  Cardinal.)  He  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
thoughtful  and  respectable  person.  M.  Paris  mentions  his  death  sub  an.  1255, 
and  gives  him  this  high  character :  "  Qui  aetate  ferme  centenarius,  singularis, 
pare  carens,  exstitit  columna  in  curia  Roman&  veritatis  et  justitise,  et  munerum 
aspernator,  quae  rigorem  sequitatis  flectere  consueverunt." 

Page  528,  line  18.  "  John  of  St.  Giles."]— Mr.  Pegge  (Life  of  Grosthead, 
page  220)  says  that  he  probably  derived  his  name  from  the  parish  of  St.  Giles 
in  St.  Alban's,  now  demolished.—  Fuller's  Worthies,  Tanner,  and  Wood. 
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Page  528,  line  25.] — "  In  paupertate  voluntaria,  quae  est  paupertas  spirilfts." 
— M.  Paris. 

Page  528,  line  16  from  the  bottom.  "Approved."'} — " Authenticam  "  (M. 
Paris,  page  874);  "Solemn  "  (Foxe). 

Page  528,  line  14  from  the  bottom.] — Grosthead  seems  to  have  had  some 
reference  to  St.  Jerome's  definition  of  heresy  (Comment,  ad  Galatas,  cap.  v.), 
cited  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  Causa  xxiv.  Quasst.  iii.  cap.  27:  "  Hseresis 
Graece  ab  electione  dicitur,"  &c.  John  Huss,  in  his  reply  to  the  attack  of 
John  Stokes  on  WiclifF,  cites  this  definition  of  heresy  as  that  of  St.  Augustine, 
"  Propria  haereticus  est,  qui  tenet  dogma  falsum,  sacrae  scripturae  contrarium, 
pertinaciter  defensando.  Nam  Causa  24,  Quaest.  3,  cap.  '  Qui  in  ecclesia,' 
dicitur,  qudd  haereticus  est,  non  qui  errat,  sed  qui  errorem  contumaciter 
defendit.  Sic  enim  definit  haeresim  beatus  Augustinus  in  libro  fDe  Utilitate 
Credendi,'  quod  haeresis  est  dogma  falsum,  scripturae  sacrae  contrarium,  per- 
tinaciter defensatum.  Ex  qua  definitione  habetur,  quod  ad  haeresim  proprie 
dictam  tria  concurrunt,  scilicet,  error  in  intellectu,  pertinacia  in  affectu,  et 
contrarietas  scripturae."  (Hist,  et  Mon.  Joh.  Huss,  Noribergae,  1558,  torn.  i.  fol. 
109.)  Huss  refers  also  to  Johannes  [Semeca]  Teutonicus'  gloss  on  heresy.  The 
"  De  Utilitate  Credendi "  has  been  searched  in  vain  for  the  passage,  but  is 
quoted  in  the  Canon  Law  referred  to  by  Huss.  Huss  (ut  supra,  fol.  104)  refers 
to  the  same  definition  as  found  in  Augustine's  treatise  "De  Libris  Hsoreti- 
corum  Legendis,"  where  something  of  the  same  import  occurs. 

Page  528,  Hue  5  from  the  bottom.  "  A  boy."] — "  Parvulo  "  (Grosthead) ; 
"puero  parvulo"  (Burt.  Ann.);  "  nepotulo  suo  puero"  (Knighton). 

Page  529,  line  9.] — "Non  caret  scrupulo  societatis  oticultae,  qui  manifesto 
facinori  desinit  obviare." — M.  Paris,  p.  874. 

Page  529,  margin.]  See  the  opinion  of  iEneas  Sylvius,  (afterward  pope 
Pius  II.)  on  the  "non  obstante"  clause,  infra,  vol.  iii.  p.  619. 

Page  530,  §  8.  "  The  Caursini"]—"  The  Caursini  were  a  set  of  Italian 
merchants,  infamous  for  usurious  contracts,  particularly  in  France,  whence  the 
kings  drove  them  out  by  repeated  laws  and  statutes.  Of  those  issued  by  the 
king  of  France  the  most  famous  is  an  edict  of  St.  Louis,  1268,  permitting  them 
to  act  as  merchants  provided  they  did  not  practise  usury;  and  another  of  Philip 
de  Valois,  1346.  M.  Paris  speaks  of  them  as  a  public  nuisance  in  England  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Henry  III.  expelled  them,  but,  by  the 
interference  of  the  pope,  re-admitted  them,  and  soon  after  in  1251  drove  them 
away  again.  They  were  one  division  of  the  Lombards,  by  which  general 
name  the  Italian  Merchants  who  lent  money  were  distinguished  all  over 
Europe,  but  divided  into  societies  or  companies  called,  from  the  head  of  the  firm 
or  house,  Amanati,  Accaioiuli,  Bardi,  Corsini,  Caorcini,  Caursini,  or  Cauxirsini. 
Du  Cange,  voc.  Caorcini.  Rymer  has  preserved  a  recommendation  from  Ed- 
ward III.  1331,  to  David  king  of  Scotland,  to  repay  on  his  account  to  certain 
merchants  of  the  society  of  Bardi  at  Florence  1000  out  of  1300  marks  due  to 
him  from  David's  father,  Robert." — Mr.  Pegge,  Archceologia,  vol.  x.  p.  242. 

Page  530,  note  (2).] — Most  of  the  individuals  mentioned  in  this  section 
have  been  spoken  of  in  the  note  on  p.  318.  Jacobus  de  Viteri  is  also  called 
de  Vitriaco  (Cave);  he  became  cardinal-bishop  of  Frascati,  and,  with  Robert 
de  Curson  and  others,  engaged  actively  in  preaching  up  the  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses  a.  d.  1215  (See  Ussher,  "  De  Christ.  Eccles.  Sue.  et  Statu," 
lib.  x.  §  41).    Respecting  Roger,  bishop  of  London,  see  supra,  p.  403. 

Page  530,  note  (4).]— M.  Paris  states  (edit.  1640,  p.  734)  that  Richard,  earl 
of  Cornwall,  by  authority  from  the  pope  gathered  large  sums  of  money  from 
those  who  were  signed  with  the  cross  (Dugdale's  Bar.  vol.  i.  p.  763);  and  he 
states  at  p.  732,  that  William  Longspee,  earl  of  Salisbury,  made  this  precedent 
a  ground  of  application  to  the  pope  for  a  similar  licence,  which  was  granted  him, 
and  yielded  him  above  1000  marks. — Dugdale,  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

Page  531,  §  15.  "A  legate  should  never  come  into  England  unless  the  king 
himself  desire  it."'] — See  supra,  pp.  179,  255. 

Page  531,  line  10  from  the  bottom.] — "Luxuria"is  here  lust ;  hence  lechery. 
— Pegge's  Life  of  Grosthead,  p.  210,  note  (c),  and  Nares's  Glossary,  v.  Luxury. 
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Page  533,  line  11  from  the  bottorrh] — "  Nec  potuit  ei  Cardinalis  Albi 
physica  suffragari,  non  enim  pepercit  Robertus  Lincolniensis  Sinebaldo  Genu- 
ensi."  (M.  Paris.)  Albus  de  Viterbo  is  mentioned  by  Moreri,  v.  Cardinal,  as 
created  cardinal  a.  d.  1252,  but  his  title  is  not  stated.  He  was  of  the  Cistercian 
order. 

Page  534,  note  (1).] — See  the  Burton  Annals,  p.  344.  Rymer  gives  an 
order,  dated  Woodstock,  20th  August,  40  Henry  III.  [a.  d.  1256],  "  De 
domibus  Judaeorum  suspensorum  pro  puero  crucifixo  apud  Lincoln,  vendendis." 
(See  the  note  on  p.  188.)  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  France  is  men- 
tioned by  M.  Paris,  p.  861,  ad  an.  1252;  M.  Westm.  ad  an.  1253.  This  pillage 
of  the  Jews  by  Henry  is  in  M.  Paris,  p.  887,  ad  an.  1254,  soon  after  Easter. 

Page  535,  line  16  from  the  bottom.] — This  affair  is  related  by  M.  Westminster, 
ad  an.  1260,  44  Hen.  III.:  the  bishop  of  London,  Fulco,  died  May  12th,  a.  d. 
1259.  (M.  Paris.)  The  text  of  this  paragraph  has  been  revised  in  several 
places  from  the  original. 

Page  536,  line  31.]— M.  Paris  wrote  till  43  Hen.  III.,  which  ended  27th 
October,  a.  d.  1259.  He  records  the  death  of  Fulco  by  the  plague  in  the  spring, 
and  says  he  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's  on  St.  Urban's  day,  i.  e.  May  25th. 

Page  536,  note  (3).] — This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  tenths  were 
levied  by  the  king  on  the  clergy;  and  it  was  done  on  the  authority  of  a  special 
bull,  granted  to  the  king  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  who  at  the  same  time  ordered 
a  new  valuation  to  be  taken  of  all  the  benefices  in  England,  with  a  view  to  this 
tax;  the  making  of  this  valuation  was  committed  to  Walter  de  Suthfield,  bishop 
of  Norwich,  a.  d.  1254;  whence  this  valuation  was  called  the  '  Taxatio  Nor- 
wicensis.'  The  following  note  of  Wharton,  in  his  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  411, 
on  B.  Cotton's  "  De  Episcopis  Norvicensibus,"  will  show  the  matter  in  its  true 
light.  The  grant  itself  will  be  found,  according  to  Brady  and  Tyrrell,  27 
Hen.  III.,  M.  P.  f.  866,  n.  20,  303.  "  Iste  Walterus,  mandato  Innocentii  Papa?, 
qui  Regi  decimam  omnium  bonorum  Ecclesiasticorum  per  triennium  perci- 
piendam  concesserat,  anno  1254  fecit  descriptionem  valoris  reddituum  ad  Eccle- 
siasticosin  tota  Anglia  spectantium.  Missis  enim  (verba  sunt  Annalium  Burton.) 
per  totum  regnum  praeceptis,  in  singulis  Capitulis  et  Decanatibus  cujuscunque 
Diocesis  fecit  decanum  et  tres  rectores  vel  vicarios,  qui  fuerint  majoris  auctoritatis, 
inquirere  veritatem  et  sub  juramento  certificare  quae  sit  justa  aestimalio  omnium 
proventuum  Ecclesiasticorum  tarn  majorum  quam  minorum,  et  praedictas  justas 
aestimationes  in  scriptis  fideliter  redigere,  ad  se  transmittendas.  Ista  descriptio 
Walteri  cura  habita  in  tabulas  publicas  descripta  est,  et  dato  Taxce  Norwicensis 
nomine  in  cunctis  fere  Cleri  censibus  deinceps  usurpata  fuit." 

Page  537,  note  (4).] — 44  Summa  or  Sagma,  onus.  Summa  bladi  quanti  con 
stiterit,  docet  Charta  an  1223.  '  Summam  bladi,  scilicet  tres  modios  bladi  : ' 
vide  Sarcina."  "  Qualis  fuerit  Sarcina  bladi  apud  Montepessulanos,  definitur  in 
Charta  an.  1340.  *  Sarcinae  bladi  quinque  sextaria  ad  mensuram  loci  illius 
continentes.' "  (Carpentier's  Supplement  to  Ducange.)  Bp.  Fleetwood  in  his 
Chronicon  Pretiosum  (page  57)  defines  it  a  quarter  of  eight  bushels;  and  Dr.  Kelly 
(Universal  Cambist),  and  Sir  H.  Ellis  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Doomsday 
Book,  page  xlii.  note  (11),  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  M.  Paris,  ad  an.  1205, 
says,  "  Summa  frumenti  duodecim  solidis  vendebatur." 

Page  537,  note  (6).]— This  affair  of  Sicily  lasted  from  a.  d.  1255,  when  Ed- 
mund was  actually  invested  by  Alexander  IV.  with  the  two  Sicilies,  to  a.  d.  1266, 
when  Clement  IV.,  finding  the  English  would  be  squeezed  no  more,  offered  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily  to  Charles,  earl  of  Anjou.  Rapin  remarks  that  this  affair 
of  Sicily  was  the  main  source  of  Henry's  troubles,  of  the  establishment  of  the 
charters,  and  the  downfal  of  popery.  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  was  crowned 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  Ascension  day,  May  17th,  1257.  See  a  letter  of  his  own 
to  a  friend  in  England  preserved  by  M.  Paris,  in  which  the  feast  of  St.  Philip  and 
St.  James  (May  1)  is  incidentally  mentioned  as  happening  on  a  Tuesday,  which 
(by  Nicolas's  Tables)  suits  the  year  1257.  M.  Paris  calls  Ascension  Day 
"sexto  Cal.  Junii,"  leaving  out  "  decimo,"  for  16  Cal.  Jun.  is  May  17th,  which 
(by  Nicolas's  Tables)  was  Ascension  Day  in  1257. 

Page  538,  line  8.] — M.  Paris  (page  989)  says,  "trecenta  millia  librarian 
parvarum  Turonensium."  Foxe,  "thirteen  hundred  thousand  of  Turen  pounds." 
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Page  538,  note  (1).] — The  or  ginal,  whence  Foxe's  text  is  a  little  corrected, 
is  as  follows: — "Quam  tamen  pecuniam  postea  penitentia  ductus  nunquam 
recepit  nec  recipere  voluit  in  vita  sua.  lmo  in  literis  suis  et  epistolis,  toto 
tempore  suo,  se  Ducem  Normanniae  appellavit.  Sed  eo  mortuo  Edwardus  filius 
ejus  et  successor  in  regno  ilia  duo  verba  (Dux  Normanniae)  in  suis  epistolis  non 
posuit." — Hemingford^  ad  an.  1259. 

Page  539,  line  17  from  the  bottom.] — Wikes  says  they  were  married  on  the 
Feast  of  SS.  Fabian  and  Sebastian,  1235,  i.  e.  January  20th,  a.  d.  1236,  which 
was  a  Sunday.  (Nicolas's  Tables.) 

Page  540,  note  (1).] — Foxe's  text  has  been  improved  from  the  original,  which 
is  as  follows: — "Justitiarii  regis  Angliae  qui  dicuntur  'Itineris/missiHerefordiam 
pio  suo  exequendo  officio,  repelluntur ;  allegantibus  his  qui  ftegi  adversabantuv 
ipsos  contra  formam  provisionum  Oxoniae  nuper  factarum  venisse." — Nick. 
Trie,  ad  an.  1260. 

Page  541,  line  1.  "  One  month  after  Pentecost  [June  11th]." — Foxe  here, 
following  Hemingford,  says,  "  The  fifteenth  day  after  Easter."  But,  in  truth,  the 
previous  application  of  the  barons  to  Henry  was  made  in  a  parliament  which 
the  king  summoned  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  especially  the  pope's 
demand  for  Sicily,  on  the  Quindene  of  Easter,  1258,  i.  e.  April  7th.  (Nicolas's 
Tables.)  Henry  himself  refers  to  the  above  parliament  in  a  letter  given  by 
Rymer,  dated  Westminster,  May  2d  ;  and  in  another  letter  of  the  same  date 
(given  also  by  Rymer)  he  grants  the  barons  a  parliament,  to  meet  at  Oxford 
one  month  after  Pentecost,  to  reform  the  government.  St.  Barnabas'  Day  is 
assigned  by  the  Burton  Annals  and  Wikes,  i.e.  June  11th,  and  it  safc  eleven 
days.    Pentecost  in  that  year  was  on  May  12th. 

Page  541,  line  23.  "  That  they,  departing  the  realm."'] — Rymer  (an.  1258) 
gives  a  safe-conduct  of  the  king  to  his  brothers,  dated  Winchester  July  5th, 
in  which  it  appears  that  they  were  to  leave  England  by  July  14th. 

Page  542,  line  1.  "  Thirteenth."'] — Foxe  says  "fourteenth."  But  Heming- 
ford and  the  Burton  Annals  say,  the  Quindene  of  St. Michael,  i.e.  Oct.  13th; 
the  latter  adds  that  it  was  Edward  the  Confessor's  day,  i.  e.  Oct.  13th,  1258. 
The  Provisions  of  Oxford  were  proclaimed  after  this  Parliament.  Oct.  13th 
fell  on  a  Sunday  in  1258,  so  that  probably  they  did  not  proceed  to  business  till 
the  Monday,  Oct.  14th. 

Page  542,  line  14.  "  To  be  released  of  their  oath."] — Three  bulls  are  given 
in  Rymer,  sub  anno  1261:  one  to  the  king,  absolving  him  from  his  oath,  dated 
Lateran,  Id.  April,  anno  pontif.  7;  a  second,  to  the  Magnates,  Prselati,  and  all 
concerned,  absolving  them,  dated  Rome,  3  Cal.  Maii,  anno  pontif.  7;  a  third, 
requiring  thein  to  return  to  their  obedience,  dated  Viterbo,  Non.  Maii  anno 
pontif.  7. 

Page  542,  line  17.  "A  parliament  at  Winchester."] — Foxe  says  "Another 
parliament  at  Oxford."  But  a  parliament  was  held  at  Winchester,  Whit- 
sunday, June  12th,  a.d.  1261,  at  which  the  king  made  known  the  dispensation 
which  he  had  received  from  the  pope,  and  his  determination  not  to  adhere  to 
his  oath,  as  the  barons  had  neglected  theirs. — Thomas  Wikes. 

Page  542,  line  13  from  the  bottom.] — This  list  of  nobles  is  corrected  from 
Dugdale's  Baronage. 

Page  543,  line  2.  "  Was  referred  to  Louis."] — Hemingford  is  here  rather 
speaking  by  anticipation,  for  the  reference  to  Louis  was  not  made  till  the  close 
of  a.  d.  1263,  after  which  the  Parliament  met  at  Oxford,  and  the  barons  there 
continuing  firm,  matters  were  brought  to  extremity.  (See  M.  Westm.)  Thos. 
Wikes,  indeed,  says,  that  the  reference  to  Louis  was  made  Candlemas  [Feb.  2d] 
a.  d.  1262,  but  he  was  misled  by  the  date  of  Louis's  award.  (See  the  note  on 
p.  547.) 

Page  543,  line  10.] — Thomas  Wikes  dates  this  temporary  peace  St.  Nicholas's 
day,  i.  e.  Dec.  6th,  a.d.  1261. 

Page  543,  line  8  from  the  bottom.  "  Commanded  the  same  to  be  published."] — 
Rymer  gives  a  letter  of  the  king's,  commanding  all  the  sheriffs  to  proclaim  him 
absolved  from  his  oath,  dated  May  2d,  a.d.  1262. 

Page  545,  line  16.  "  The  same  year"  &c] — Alexander  IV.  died  May  25th, 
a.d.  1261;  and  the  course  of  Foxe's  narrative  has  already  brought  us  into  the 
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year  a. d.  1262;  we  should,  therefore,  rather  read  here  "the  previous  year." 
Urban  IV.  was  crowned  pope,  September  4th,  a.  d.  1261. — L'Art  de  Ver.  dea 
Dates. 

Page  545,  note  (2).] — Rymer  gives  Henry's  application  to  Urban  for  dis- 
pensation from  his  oath,  dated  January  1st. 

Page  545,  note  (3).  j — Foxe's  text  leaves  out  "  Baldwin,  earl  of  Devonshire," 
and  makes  "Richard,  earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford"  (sic)  the  person  who 
died  in  France.  This  is  at  variance  with  the  truth  (see  Dugdale's  Baronage), 
and  with  his  own  alleged  authority,  from  which  the  text  has  been  corrected. 

Page  546,  note  (1).J — "  Joh.  Mansel,  qui  domini  regis  principalis  consilia- 
rius  extitit,  arridente  sibi  fortuna  in  tantum  ditatus  est  reditibus,  ut  septingentis 
de  novo  sibi  accumulatis  ad  quatuor  millia  marcarum  totalis  ejus  reditus  annuus 
aestimabatur.  Ita  ut  nostris  temporibus  non  est  visus  clericus  in  tantam  opulen- 
tiam  ascendisse." — M.  Paris,  an.  1252. 

Page  547,  line  10.  "  To  hear  and  stand  to  the  arbitrement  of  Louis."'] — This 
is  rather  a  premature  statement ;  see  the  next  note.  Henry,  however,  did  go 
to  France  at  this  time,  for  Rymer  gives  a  letter  of  the  king's,  dated  West- 
minster, September  15th,  a.  d.  1263,  stating,  that  being  invited  to  attend  a 
parliament  of  tbe  French  king  at  Boulogne-sur-mer  on  the  Quindene  of  the 
nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (i.  e.  September  22d),  he  meant  to  return  to 
England  by  the  Octaves  of  St.  Michael,  i.  e.  October  6th. 

Page  547,  line  18.] — The  parliament  at  which  the  king  and  the  barons 
agreed  to  make  this  reference  to  the  French  king  was  held  at  London  on 
St.  Lucy's  day,  i.  e.  Dec.  13th,  a.d.  1263;  and  the  agreement  itself  is  given  by 
Rymer,  dated  Windsor,  Sunday  after  St.  Lucy's  day,  i.  e.  December  16th, 
a.  d.  1263  (by  Nicolas's  Tables). 

Page  547,  line  38.] — Louis's  award  is  given  by  Rymer,  dated  "Amiens,  the 
morrow  after  St.  Vincent's  day  [i.  e.  January  23d],  a.  d.  1263,"  i.  e.  1264  of  our 
reckoning  :  but  that  was  the  day  of  the  parliament  assembling :  the  award  was 
pronounced  February  3d  (see  Tyrrell's  Appendix).  Pope  Urban's  confirmation 
of  this  award  is  also  given  by  Rymer,  dated  "17  Cal.  April,  anno  pontine.  3," 
i.  e.  March  16th,  a.d.  1264. 

Page  547,  line  7  from  the  bottom.] — The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  the 
affair  between  the  king  and  Simon  Montfort  in  Southwark  was  now  repeated. 

Page  547,  line  5  from  the  bottom. [ — The  parliament  met  at  Oxford  on  Mid- 
lent  Sunday  (March  30th);  where  the  king  produced  the  pope's  absolution 
again,  and  the  French  king's  award  :  but  neither  was  allowed. 

Page  548,  line  1.] — Thomas  Wikes  says  that  the  king  set  out  from  Oxford, 
and  displayed  his  banner  at  Northampton  on  the  Nones  (5th)  of  April,  being 
Saturday  before  Passion  Sunday,  which  suits  the  year  1264,  according  to 
Nicolas's  Tables. 

Page  548,  line  3  ] — This  list  is  corrected  from  Hemingford  and  Dugdale. 

Page  548,  line  14  from  the  bottom.] — Rymer  gives  the  king's  order  to  the 
scholars  to  retire  from  Oxford  to  make  way  for  the  Parliament,  dated  Oxford 
March  15th  a.d.  1264. 

Page  549,  line  13.] — The  following  list  has  been  collated  with  the  text  of 
Hemingford :  the  names  have  also  been  verified  and  corrected  by  Nash's 
History  of  Northamptonshire. 

Page  549,  line  26.] — Foxe  dates  the  battle  of  Northampton  "  the  Sabbath 
day  in  Passion  Week,  being  the  third  of  April."  But  M.  Westm.  says,  "  Hoc 
actum  fuit  Sabbato  primo  Passionis  Dominicse ;"  Hemingford,  "Sabbato  primo 
in  Passione  Domini :"  i.  e.  the  Saturday  before  Passion  Sunday,  April  5th  (by 
Nicolas's  Tables).    See  also  the  note  on  p.  548,  line  1. 

Page  549,  line  14  from  the  bottom.] — "  Warren  "  is  substituted  for  "  Wor- 
cester," which  is  Foxe's  reading.    See  Dugdale's  Baronage. 

Page  550,  line  8.   "  Bannerets." \ — "  Vexillarios." — Hemingford. 

Page  550,  line  10.] — The  editions  of  1570,  1576  correctly  read  "  Winchel- 
sea,"  which  afterwards  was  erroneously  altered  into  "  Winchester." 

Page  550,  line  11.   "  The  Saturday.""] — Hemingford  says  "  Sabbato,"  which 
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Foxe  mistranslates  "Sunday."  The  "twelfth  day  of  May,"  presently  men- 
tioned, fell  in  the  year  1264  on  a  Monday.    (Nicolas's  Tables.) 

Page  551,  line  30. J — The  following  names  are  corrected,  from  Hemingford 
and  Dugdale. 

Page  551,  line  13  from  the  bottom.] — "Warren"  is  substituted  for  Foxe's 
"  Warwick,"  agreeably  to  Hemingford  and  Dugdale. 

Page  551,  line  10  from  the  bottom.  "Bannerets."'} — "  Vexillarios." — Hem- 
ingford. 

Page  551,  line  8  from  the  bottom.] — "  Et  erat  ibi  juvenilis  aetas  quasi  totius 

militise  suas." — Hemingford. 

Page  552,  line  4  from  the  bottom.] — "  Per  partes  utrasque  tumultuabat." 

— Hemingford. 

Page  553,.  line  15.] — Foxe  says  "  upon  the  nineteenth  day  of  May."  In 
thus  dating  the  battle  of  Lewes  he  is  misled  by  Hemingford,  who  says,  "  Acta 
haec  sunt  in  mense  Maii,  die  Sancti  Dunstani."  But  Tho.  Wikes  says  it  was 
fought  "  Prid.  Id.  Maii,  xiv.  sc.  ejusdem  mensis,  die  Mercurii  proxima  ante 
festum  S.  Dunstani,"  i.  e.  Wednesday,  May  14th,  a.  d.  1264.  St.  Dunstan's  Day 
is  May  19th,  and  fell  that  year  on  a  Monday.    (Nicolas's  Tables.) 

Page  553,  line  10  from  the  bottom.] — "  Decrescente  parte  Regis,"  says 
Hemingford :  this  paragraph  has  been  corrected  from  his  text. 

Page  554,  line  11.] — Foxe  here  refers  to  Parker's  "  Antiquitates  Britannicae 
Ecclesiae."  This  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  edition  printed  at  Hanover, 
1605,  page  188.    The  first  edition  was  printed  at  London  by  John  Day e,  1572. 

Page  554,  note  (3).] — The  Latin  copy  in  Rymer  does  not  name  his  chap- 
lains.— "Tertid  actum  est,  quod  magistros  tales,  familiares  clericos  suos  secum 
adducat ;  et  hos  tantdm  clericos  alienigenas  de  consilio  suo  et  familia 
retineat."  Baldwin  does  not  appear  to  have  returned  till  Ascension-Day, 
May  6th,  a.d.  1266.— T.  Wikes,  ad  an. 

Page  556,  line  19.]— Urban  IV.  died  October  2d,  a.d.  1264.  Clement  IV. 
was  crowned  Feb.  22d  or  26th,  a.  d.  1265.  .  {U  Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates.)  He 
had  been  made  cardinal-bishop  of  St.  Sabina,  a.d.  1261. — Moreri,  v.  Cardinal. 

Page  556,  line  25.] — The  words  "in  England"  are  put  in  from  Trivet. 

Page  556,  line  26.] — Thomas  Aquinas  was  called  the  angelic  doctor,  Bona- 
venture  the  seraphic  doctor:  both  died  the  same  year,  a.  d.  1274. 

Page  559,  line  2.] — Foxe  says  "  Concerning  non-residents  :"  the  document 
itself  proves  the  propriety  of  the  change  made,  both  here  and  in  the  margin. 

Page  560,  line  28.  "The  park  of  Dunetish  and  Tiley."] — See  Hutchins's 
Dorsetshire,  vol.  iii.  pp.  257,  260,  and  Dugd ale's  Monasticon,  v.  Cerne.  At 
line  34  "Alfred  "  is  substituted  for  "abbot,"  which  is  a  manifest  lapsus. 

Page  561,  line  4  from  the  bottom.  "/  bid  you  adieu."'] — "  Commendo 
vos  Deo"  (Hemingford),  which  Foxe  renders  "betake  you  to  God." 

Page  561,  note  (2).] — Simon  Montfort  wanted  to  monopolise  the  ransoms  of 
the  principal  prisoners. 

Page  561,  note  (3).  "  Philip  Basset."] — So  says  Hemingford,  correctly. 
See  supra,  p.  548,  and  Dugdale's  Baronage.    Foxe  says  "John." 

Page  561,  note  (4).] — Foxe's  text  says  "  Robert,"  for  which  he  had 
Hemingford's  authority:  but  Wikes  says  "Thomas  de  Clare;"  and  Dugdale 
states,  that  for  this  very  action  he  was  included  with  the  earl,  his  brother,  in  a 
pardon,  which  is  preserved  among  the  Tower  Records. 

Page  561,  note  (5).] — "Si  forte  torneare  deberet,  sicut  et  aliquando  volu- 
issent."  (Hemingford.)  Foxe  renders  the  last  words  "as  they  might  when 
they  listed." 

Page  562,  line  16.  "  And  when  this"  &c] — "■  Nunciatumque  est  hoc  Ed- 
wardo  filio  Regis  per  exploratorem  suum  Margoth,  qui,  cum  mulier  esset,  in 

veste  tamen  virili  velut  homo  gradiebatur  Eratque  tunc  Edwardus  apud 

Wircestriam  quam  post  Gloucestriam  paulo  ante  devicerat,  et  accepto  nuncio 
consurgens  de  nocte  abiit." — Hemingford. 

Page  562,  line  26  ] — "  Cum  processissent  in  itinere,  venerunt  hostium  longse 
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quadriga),  ut  victualia  quaererent,  et  continud  captae  sunt,  et  equi  distribute  in 
loco  lassatorum  equorum  per  exercitum." 

Page  562,  line  36.  "  Prince  Edward  immediately  returned  to  Worcester \ — 
These  words  are  added  to  the  text  from  Hemingford :  "Et  statim  ad  Wirces- 
triam  reversi  sunt." 

Page  562,  line  5  from  the  bottom  ] — "  Dixit  [speculator]  ad  comitem  

apparent  vexilla  tuorum.  Et  ill e,  Filius  meus  est:  ne  tiineas.  Sed  vade  et 
circumspice,  ne  forte  praeoccnpemur  circumventi ;  non  enim  cognoverat  adhuc 
de  his  quae  filio  acciderant.  Perrexit  ergo  speculator  ille  in  altum  in  cloccario 
Abbatiae,"  &c. — Hemingford. 

Page  563,  line  1.] — "  Festinavitque  ut  montis  clivo  ascenso  primos  belli 
ictus  occupcire  posset." — Hemingford. 

Page  563,  line  12.] — Hemingford  says:  "  Prsecepitque  ut  confiterentur 
omnes,  et  essent  parati  in  praelium,  qui  pro  legibus  terrae  mod  vellent  et  pro 
justitia  :"  which  Foxe  renders  "  should  make  himself  ready  to  God,  and  to 
fight  out  the  field ;  for  that  it  was  their  will  to  die  for  their  laws  and  in  a  just 
quarrel." 

Page  563,  line  8  from  the  bottom.  "But  after  the  battle,"  &c] — This  and 
the  next  sentence  had  slipped  into  the  middle  of  the  next  paragraph. 

Page  564,  line  26.] — Othobon  arrived  in  England  with  the  queen  about 
All-saints'  day,  i.  e.  Nov.  1st,  and  the  parliament  and  convocation  met  at 
Northampton  on  St.  Nicholas's  day,  i.e.  Dec.  6th.  (Chron.  Dunstap.)  Another 
parliament  met  at  Northampton,  April  11th,  a.  d.  1266. — Evesh.  Annales. 

Page  564  note  (1.).]  —The  last  name  mentioned  in  the  above  list,  of  slain 
stands  in  Foxe  "  the  lord  Roger  Rowley,"  in  Hemingford  "  dominus  Rogerus 
de  Roule,"  in  Dugdale  "Roger  de  Rowele  "  (vol.  i.  p.  758).  The  individual 
meant  was  undoubtedly  Sir  Roger  de  Ruhala,  or,  as  the  name  was  afterwards 
spelt  in  the  more  modern  portion  of  the  pedigree,  Rowele  or  Rowell,  Rouall 
or  Roall  ;  and  Dugdale,  who  is  an  authority  on  these  points,  calls  the  name 
Rowele,  which  spelling  is  the  best  that  can  be  given  The  family  of  Rowell  was 
of  consequence  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  possessed  lands  in  the  Isle  of 
Axholme,  whither  the  barons  retired.  He  should  not  be  called  the  lord  Roger 
Rowele,  but  sir  Roger  Rowele,  being  one  of  the  many  (some  say  150)  knights 
who  were  slain  with  Simon.  For  this  information,  the  editor  is  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  William  Courthope,  Esq.,  Somerset  Herald. 

Page  564,  note  (2).]  — Foxe  represents  the  barons  as  having  been  disinherited 
somewhat  later,  at  the  parliament  of  Northampton.  But  the  Tower  Record 
referred  to  in  this  note  and  cited  by  Brady  and  Tyrrell,  proves  that  they  were 
disinherited  and  their  estates  seized  into  the  king's  hands  at  the  parliament  of 
Winchester,  Sept.  8th.  Foxe,  however,  had  authority.  (See  Hemingford,  and 
Knyghton  quoted  presently  on  note  (4).)  The  error  has  been  corrected  in  the 
text  by  a  slight  transposition.  A  commission  is  printed  in  Brady's  Appendix 
(vol.  i.  No.  223),  directing  an  account  to  be  taken  of  the  forfeited  estates,  to  be 
sent  in  with  the  Michaelmas  Rents  on  or  before  St.  Edward's  day  next  ensuing 
[Oct.  13th].  On  that  day  the  parliament  resumed  its  sittings  for  eight  days, 
when  the  estates  of  the  barons  were  absolutely  given  to  the  king,  who  bestowed 
them  on  his  friends.    (Tyrrell,  p.  1056.) 

Page  564,  note  (3).] — The  bishops  referred  to  were  those  of  Lincoln, 
London,  Worcester,  and  Lichfield.  They  were  pronounced  excommunicate  by 
Othobon  at  the  council  of  Northampton,  and  ordered  to  appear  "  infra  Quadra- 
gesima" to  answer  for  their  rebellion.  In  the  meantime  the  bishop  of  Worcester 
died,  but  was  absolved  on  his  death-bed  (Godwin  de  Praesulibus).  The  other 
three  appeared  at  the  time  appointed,  and  were  ordered  to  come  and  receive 
judgment  "on  the  quindene  of  Easter;"  when  they  were  sent  off  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  there  to  answer  for  their  conduct. — Chron.  Dunstap.  and  Thos.  Wikes, 
ad  an.  1266. 

Page  564,  note  (4).] — Foxe  had  authority  for  his  statements  in  the  text,  as  the 
following  extract  from  Hemingford  will  show  : — "  Tenuitque  Rex  Parliamentum 
suum  mense  Novembris  apud  Northampton,  et  exhaeredati  sunt  omnes  qui  comiti 
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Simoni  astiterunt,  et  uxor  ejus  cum  liberis;  tenuitque  ibidem  concilium 
Othobon,  legatus  Domini  Papas,  et  excommunicavit  omnes  Episcopos,  qui  eidem 
comiti  Simoni  auxilium  praestiterant  et  favorem.  Misitque  quosdam  eorum  ad 
praesentiam  Papae,  pro  beneficio  absolutionis  obtinendo;  publicavitque  quaedam 
statuta  quae  fecerat,  et  concessionem  Domini  Papae  Clementis  quam  fecerat 
Regi  et  Reginae,  de  decima  Anglicanae  Ecclesiae  concessa  eisdem  per  sex 
annos  subsequentes ;  fiebatque  cito  post  taxatio  Norwicensis  per  W-alterum 
Norwicensem  Episcopum,  qui  ad  boc  onus  electus  est.  Factaque  sunt  baec  in 
anno  Domini  1266." — Hist.  Angl.  Scriptores,  Edidit  Thomceus  Gale,  Oxon. 
1691,  vol.  ii.  p.  587.  The  same  passage  is  copied  by  Knyghton  in  the  Decern 
Scriptores,  col.  2454;  it  is  also  quoted  by  Wilkins  in  his  Concilia,  ad  annum. — 
But  besides  the  error  of  representing  the  barons  as  disinherited  at  Northampton 
(pointed  out  in  the  last  note  but  one,  and  corrected  in  Foxe's  text),  there  is 
probably  some  error  as  to  the  extent  of  u  the  new  grant  made  to  the  king  and 
queen  of  the  tenths  for  seven  "  (or  even  "six,"  as  Hemingford  states)  "years 
to  come."  Several  papal  bulls  are  printed  in  Rymer,  dated  Viterbo  Id.  Sep. 
and  8  Cal.  Oct.  1265,  transferring  to  the  use  of  the  king  one  year's  tenths 
which  had  been  previously  levied  on  the  church  by  the  barons  :  and  afterward 
a  grant  was  made  to  the  king  of  the  tenths  for  three  years,  out  of  which  the 
queen  was  to  have  60,000£.;  see  the  notes  in  this  Appendix  on  pp.  566,  note 
(3),  and  567,  note  (C  \— « But  Hemingford  is  certainly  mistaken  in  representing 
the  "Taxatio  Norwicfctisis  "  as  now  first  made,  and  Foxe  is  still  further  mistaken 
in  translating  bis  words  "  shortly  after  a  tax  was  also  fined  upon  the  county  of 
Norfolk."  The  time  and  occasion  of  the  said  "Taxatio  Norwicensis"  being 
made  have  been  stated  in  this  Appendix,  in  the  note  on  p.  536.  Bartholomew 
Cotton  states  in  his  "Annales  Norwicenses"  that  a  twentieth  was  this  year 
voted  by  Parliament  to  the  disinherited  barons,  "  secundum  taxationem  domini 
Walteri  de  Suthfend  quondam  Episcopi  Norwicensis"  (Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  i. 
p.  398);  and  Wikes  (see  the  note  in  this  Appendix  on  p.  566,  note  (3) )  calls  it 
"taxatio  pernequiter  innovata":  from  such  expressions,  probably,  Hemingford 
erroneously  inferred,  that  the  present  was  the  original  occasion  of  the  "  Tax- 
atio Norwicensis"  being  made. 

Page  564,  note  (5).] — Foxe  omits  to  mention  that  Simon  de  Montfort,  jun. 
as  well  as  D'Eyvile,  threw  himself  into  Axholm.  Henry  ordered  an  army  to 
assemble  at  Northampton  to  reduce  the  rebels  in  Axholm  "circa  festum  Stae. 
Luciae"  [Dec.  13th].  They  surrendered  at  discretion,  Dec.  27th,  saving  life 
and  limbs.  (M.  Paris,  Annal.  Waverl.)  On  presenting  himself  before  the  king 
at  Northampton,  Simon,  through  the  intercession  of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans, 
was  kindly  received  by  the  king,  and  appointed  a  pension  of  500  marks  during 
good  behaviour:  he  accompanied  the  king  to  London  Jan.  13ch,  but  hearing 
that  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  he  suddenly  absconded  on  the  night  of 
St.  Scholastica's  day,  being  Ash-Wednesday  [which  gives  Feb.  10th,  a.d.  1266, 
by  Nicolas's  Tables];  he  joined  the  pirates  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  till  they  were 
defeated  by  Prince  Edward  at  Winchelsea  on  the  feast  of  SS.  Perpetua  and 
Felicitas  [March  7th],  after  which  he  took  refuge  in  France.  Rymer  gives  a 
proclamation  of  Henry,  dated  Northampton  May  18th,  a.d.  1266,  stating  that 
Simon  and  his  friends  were  raising  forces  in  France  to  invade  England;  and 
Rymer  gives  also  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  him  for  intriguing  at  Paris 
against  Henry,  dated  Viterbo  17  Cal.  Octob.  a.d.  1266;  after  which  he  joined 
the  barons  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  there  surrendered. — Annal.  Waverl.,  M.  Paris, 
Chron.  Dunstap.,  Rymer. 

Page  564,  note  (6).] — Some  place  the  death  of  Walter  in  the  year  1267, 
while  all  place  it  in  the  month  of  February.  There  seems  little  doubt,  however, 
that  he  died  in  1266,  for  his  successor,  Nicholas  of  Ely,  appears  (by  the  Annal. 
Waverl.)  as  bishop  of  Worcester  among  the  twelve  commissioners  chosen  at 
Coventry  in  the  ensuing  summer.  Nicholas  seems  also  to  have  been  conse- 
crated, with  the  bishop  of  Landaff,  "  octavis  Pentecostes,"  May  23d,  a.d.  1266, 
on  the  return  of  archbishop  Boniface  about  Ascension-day  (Thomas  Wikes);  or 
rather  with  Roger,  bishop  of  Norwich,  Sept.  19th.  (Annal.  Wigornienses : 
see  Wharton's  note,  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  i.  p.  496.) 

Page  565,  line  29.    "Twelve  persons  wert  chosen."'] — These  twelve  were 
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chosen  and  sat  at  Coventry  (M.  Paris,  Chron.  Dunstap.),  which  will  explain 
the  allusion  at  page  567,  line  13. 

Page  566,  line  6.] — Tnis  mention  of  Simon  Montfort  tallies  with  the  account 
given  of  him  in  the  note  on  p.  564,  note  (5). 

Page  566,  line  10  frum  the  bottom.] — The  king  was  roused  to  attack  the  Isle 
of  Ely  by  the  excesses  committed  by  the  barons,  who  had  taken  refuge  there. 
(Chronicon  de  Barnewelle,  Leland's  Collectanea,  vol.  ii.  p.  439.)  They  attacked 
and  plundered  Norwich,  17Cal.  Jan.  1267  (Anglia  Sacra,  torn. i.  p.  398),  "circa 
festum  Sti.  Nicolai,  in  mense  Decembri."  (T.  Wikes.)  The  king  came  to 
Bury  on  his  way  to  Ely  on  the  Octaves  of  St.  Hilary  (Jan.  20th),  and  held  a 
parliament  there  "  Crastino  Purificationis "  (Feb.  3d),  where  he  asked  for  a 
second  tenth  besides  what  the  pope  had  granted  him,  but  was  refused.  (T.  Wikes, 
Chron.  Dunstap.)  He  besieged  the  Isle  of  Ely  all  Lent;  after  which  he  was 
joined  by  prince  Edward  from  the  North;  and  left  for  London,  which  had  been 
invested  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester  about  Easter  (April  17th).  Henry  advanced 
about  3  Non.  Maii  (May  5th),  and  stopped  several  weeks  at  Stratford.  The 
earl  evacuated  London  8  Id.  Julii,  and  made  terms  for  his  party. — Leland's 
Collec.  ii.  p.  439,  T.  Wikes,  Annal  Waverl. 

Page  566,  note  (2).] — Walter  Gifford,  chosen  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
May  22d,  a.  d.  1264,  seems  to  have  been  translated  to  York  October  15th, 
a.  d.  1265  (Richardson's  Godwin):  T.  Wikes  and  the  Waverley  Annals,  how- 
ever, confirm  Foxe's  statement. 

Page  566,  note  (3).] — Foxe  says,  "  In  this  year  also  the  Church  of  England 
began  to  pay  the  tenths  of  all  her  revenues,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  to  the 
king."  Probably  he  is  quoting  here  "  Scala  Mundi,"  and  a  little  misapprehends 
the  meaning  <>f  the  original,  applying  *'  spiritual  and  temporal"  to  the  revenues 
instead  of  the  clergy.  The  following  is  the  account  of  the  matter  in  the  Waverley 
Annals: — "Item  hoc  anno  (1266)  concessa  est  Domino  Regi  decima  omnium 
Ecclesiarum  et  omnium  honorurn  Religiosorum  et  Ecclesiasticarum  personarum 
Angliae,  Wallioe,  Hyberniae,  et  Scotiae,  exceptis  Templariis.  Hospitalariis,  et 
Ordine  Cisterciensi,  per  tres  annos."  (Gale,  vol.  ii.  p.  223.)  Thomas  Wikes,  ad 
annum  1267,  says  to  the  same  effect: — "  Et  ne  Clericorum  marsupia  sacculis 
laieorum  abuudantius  intumescerent,  sed  esset  Cleris  sicut  et  populis,  sum m us 
Pontifex  (e-xcedens  potius,  si  fas  sit  dicere,  potestatis  plenitudinem  quam  exer- 
cens)  inaudito  contributionis  genere  Anglicanam  Ecclesiam  [opprimit]  conce- 
dendo  Domino  Regi  Anglorum  decimam  partem  omnium  bonoru  n  et  proven tuu in 
annuorum,  tarn  Clericorum,  quam  religiosorum,  paucis  religiosis  duntaxat 
exceptis,  quicum  ne  cum  aliis  contribuerent,  et  sic  sua  laederent  privilegia, 
inestimabili  data  pecunia  redimenda  duxerunt;  et  non  solum  sub  antiquam  vel 
pernequiter  innovatam  taxationem  decimas  suas  unius  anni  reddere  sunt  coacti, 
sed  et  trium  annorum  sub  [nova]  decimatione  verum  et  plenum  rerum  suarum 
valorem  singuli  persolvebant .  .  .  .  "  (Gale,  torn.  ii.  p.  84.)  In  explanation  and 
confirmation  of  the  above  statements  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  in 
Rymer  a  bull  dated  "  Viterbo  Id.  Julii,  pontificatus  anno  tertio"  [1267],  and 
directed  to  Othobon,  intimating  that  the  pope  had  previously  granted  the  king 
the  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  for 
three  years,  out  of  which  60,000  pounds  Tours  were  to  be  deducted  and  allowed 
the  queen  to  pay  her  debts.  This  bull  urges  the  immediate  raising  of  these 
60,000  pounds  (si  forsitan  non  sint  collecta),  to  be  paid  over  to  the  queen's 
creditors.  To  the  same  matter  Hemingford  probably  refers  in  the  passage  cited 
from  him  in  the  note  on  p.  564,  note  (3). 

Page  567,  note  (2).] — Mention  is  made  of  the  Peches  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Barnwell  Priory  (Leland's  Collectanea,  vol.  ii.  p.  439),  as  a  family  of  con- 
side  able  consequence  in  those  parts,  and  in  particular  the  brothers  Hugh  and 
Rob'  rt  Peche  are  stated  to  have  saved  the  Priory  from  being  burnt  by  the 
"  In>ulares  "  on  the  retirement  of  the  king  from  Cambridge  for  London.  The 
Piiory  was  founded  by  an  ancestor  of  theirs.  (Tanner's  Notitia  Monastica.) — 
Baldwin  Wake's  ancestor  was  active  in  maintaining  the  Isle  of  Ely  against  the 
Conqueror.  Baldwin  obtained  pardon,  and  restitution  of  his  lands,  on  paving 
three  years'  value  to  those  to  whom  they  had  been  given.  Pat.  51  Hen.  HI. 
3  m.  26,  apud  Dugdale,  vol.  i.  p.  540. 
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Page  567,  note  (3).] — This  council  met  "  in  Quindena  Paschae,  quae  ipso  anno 
eontigit  6  Id.  Aprilis."  (T.  Wikes.)  It  was  at  this  council  that  the  famous 
Constitutions  of  Othobon  were  passed,  printed  in  Wilkins's  Concilia,  torn.  ii.  p.  1. 
Some  of  them  tended  to  abridge  the  power  of  the  bishops,  and  such  strong  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  them,  that  Othobon  was  forced  to  adjourn  the  assembly  to 
the  next  day:  he  improved  the  interim  so  well  by  promises  or  threats,  that 
next  day  he  carried  his  point. — M.  Westm.  ad  an.,  T.  Wikes,  p.  85. 

Page  567,  note  (6).] — These  new  valuations  (taxationes)  were  evidently  much 
disliked  by  the  clergy.  We  have  already  seen  how  Wikes  speaks  of  the 
Norwich  valuation,  in  the  note  on  p.  566,  note  (3).  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Othobon  attempted  (as  Foxe  says)  to  get  a  still  more  perfect  valuation 
than  that,  but  found  the  proceeding  so  odious  that  he  was  obliged  to  desist;  for 
we  have  no  such  valuation  on  record  :  but  it  would  appear  from  the  following 
passage  from  Wikes,  ad  annum  1269,  that  the  king  compounded  the  matter  in 
another  way:— "Circa  idem  tempus  Rex  Anglorum,  cui,  sicut  praediximus, 
Dominus  Papa  decimam  clericorum  sub  verum  suum  valorem  (minus  sane,  si 
liceret  dicere)  diu  ante  concesserat,  perpendens  quod  nec  antiqua  beneficiorum 
taxatio,  nec  Walteri  Norwicensis  Episcopi  taxatio  nequiter  innovata,  verom 
valorem  posset  attingere,  pessimis  pessima  superaddens,  Pontificibus  (qui  se  pro 
subditorum  defensione  murum  inexpugnabilem  exponere  debuissent)  annuen- 
tibus  nec  non  in  modico  contradicentibus,  tandem  extorsit,  ut  pro  recompensa- 
tione  veri  valoris  non  percepti  per  triennium  decimam  quarti  anni  singuli 
reddere  cogerentur  "  (Gale,  vol.  ii.  p.  88):  that  is,  the  king  demanded  a 
fourth  year's  tenths  in  compensation  for  the  defect  of  the  three  previous  years' 
tenths  below  their  true  value.  The  juxtaposition  of  "  quarti "  and  "  tres"  may 
have  misled  Foxe,  or  his  authority,  into  the  statement  about  "  seven  "  years' 
tenths,  noticed  in  p.  564. 

Page  567,  note  (7).] — "Theobaldum  archidiaconumLeodiensem,  quem  vulgus 
consueto  vocabulo  vocitabat  Tgardum,  quique  tunc  temporis  cum  domino  Edo- 
ardo  peregrinationis  causa  morabatur."  (T.  Wikes,  p.  96,  ad  an.  1270.)  Foxe  calls 
him  an  "archdeacon  cardinal;"  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  cardinal. 
(See  Moreri,  v.  Cardinal.)  He  was  elected  Sept.  1st,  a.d.  1271,  and  consecrated 
at  Rome,  March  27th,  a.d.  1272.  (L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates.)  Foxe  omits  all 
mention  of  the  six  ensuing  popes,  Innocent  V.,  Adrian  V.,  John  XX.  or  XXI., 
Nicholas  III.,  Martin  IV.,  and  Honorius  IV.:  Nicholas  III.  is  introduced  at 
p.  579  by  the  present  editor. 

Page  568,  note  (2).] — Foxe  in  the  text  says,  "Robert  Burnell,  their  chan- 
cellor:" but  he  was  at  this  time  (A.D.  1270)  only  canon  of  Wells,  archdeacon 
of  York,  and  the  prince's  chaplain:  he  was  made  chancellor  Sept.  21st,  a.d. 
1274,  and  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  January  1275,  and  consecrated  by  the 
archbishop  at  Merton  April  7th  following.  (Richardson's  Godwin  "  De  Prae- 
snlibus.")  Another  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  the  prince,  when 
Edward  I.,  to  obtain  for  him  the  primacy  in  a.d.  1278.    (See  p.  579.) 

Page  569,  note  (1).] — John,  of  Darlington  in  the  diocese  of  Durham,  was 
a  Dominican,  of  great  learning  and  probity.  He  was  made  private  confessor 
to  Henry  III.  He  was  made  pope's  collector  in  England  "Gregorii  X.  anno  3,"' 
i.e  a.d.  1271  or  1272;  and  continued  such  under  John  XXI.,  Nicholas  III., 
and  Martin  IV.  He  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Dublin  on  the  Sunday 
after  Bartholomew,  a.d.  1279,  and  died  suddenly  at  London,  5  Cal.  Ap.  a.d. 
1284.  His  concordance  was  called  Magna  and  Anglicana. — Bale,  Fuller's 
Worthies,  Tanner's  Biblioth. 

Page  571,  line  27.  "  Then  the  Christians"  &c] — Hemingford's  words  are 
(p.  590):  "Animati  itaque  Christiani  tertio  exierunt  circa  festum  Beati  Petri 
ad  vincula,  usque  ad  Sanctum  Georgium,  et  peremptis  quibusdam,  cum  non 
invenirent  qui  resisterent,  reversi  sunt  cum  gaudio  in  locum  suum." 

Page  571,  line  10  from  the  bottom.] — This  messenger  is  commonly  supposed 
tn  have  been  one  of  the  Assassini,-  of  whom  some  account  has  been  given  in  the 
note  on  p.  467. 

Page  573,  line  25.  "  Through  Palestrina  and  Metmes."] — These  appear 
barbarous  words.    Gale's  edition  of  Hemingford  reads  PalceUinam  et  Mechines, 
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and  gives  in  the  note  a  various  reading  Platiam  and  Messinam  ;  but  this  is  not 
satisfactory. 

Page  574,  line  9.  "  Hereat  pri?ice  Edward  being  as  corned."]— This  is  the 
reading  of  all  the  old  editions.  "  Ascorned"  is  from  the  French  escorner,  and 
means  indignant. — "  Holy  bread  "  or  "  halibread,"  line  24,  alludes  to  the  via- 
ticum given  to  the  dying. 

Page  575,  line  18.] — Thomas  Aquinas  "was  born  at  Aquino,  in  Italy,  1224. 
The  number  of  his  works  is  prodigious,  amounting  to  seventeen  volumes  folio, 
though  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  fifty.  He  is  styled  '  The  Angelical 
Doctor?  and  his  authority  among  the  schoolmen  was  almost  decisive  in 
theology.  Like  our  own  Hooker,  he  was  little  less  eminent  for  his  self-denying 
humility  than  for  his  wide  erudition  and  deep  reasoning  powers.  It  is  said 
that  when  pope  Clement  IV.  showed  him  a  vast  heap  of  wealth,  observing, 
'Yon  see  the  church  cannot  now  say,  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none:'  '  True,' 
replied  the  great  schoolman,  '  neither  can  she  now  say  to  the  sick,  Take  up  thy 
bed  and  walk/  Though,  like  other  fallible  men,  and  especially  voluminous 
writers,  he  is  sometimes  found  in  error,  yet  Protestant  divines  and  scholars 
have  done  justice  to  the  vast  attainments  of  this  wonderful  man.  Dean  Phil- 
potts  says,  c  I  do  not  affect  to  be  deeply  versed  in  his  writings ;  but  I  have  read 
enough  of  them  to  bear  testimony  to  the  uncommon  vigour  and  astonishing 
acuteness  of  his  mind.'  (Letters  to  Charles  Butler,  Esq.)  And  Mr.  Southey 
speaks  of  him  as  e  a  man  whose  extraordinary  powers  of  mind  few  persons  are 
competent  to  appreciate.'  (Vindiciae  Ecc.  Aug.)  As  calculated  in  an  especial 
manner  to  stamp  the  character  of  the  man,  and  as  a  hint  to  those  who  forget 
that  Bene  ordsse  est  bene  studuisse,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  insert  here 
the  prayer  of  Thomas  Aquinas  before  commencing  study: — 'Ineffably  wise 
and  merciful  Creator !  illustrious  Source  of  all  things !  true  Fountain  of  light 
and  wisdom  !  Vouchsafe  to  infuse  into  my  understanding  some  ray  of  thy 
brightness;  thereby  removing  that  twofold  darkness  under  which  I  was  born, 
tl^e  darkness  of  sin  and  ignorance.  Thou,  that  makest  the  tongues  of  infants 
eloquent,  instruct,  I  pray  thee,  my  tongue  likewise :  and  pour  upon  my  lips 
the  grace  of  thy  benediction.  Give  me  quickness  to  comprehend,  and  memory 
to  retain  :  give  me  a  facility  in  expounding,  an  aptitude  in  learning,  and  a 
copious  eloquence  in  speaking.  Prepare  my  entrance  into  knowledge  :  direct 
me  in  my  pursuits,  and  render  the  issue  of  them  complete  :  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen.'  " — Allport's  Davenant,  vol.  i.  p.  33,  note. 

Jacobus  de  Voragine,  "  rectiiis  de  Viragine  urbe  maritima  Ligurum."  He 
was  archbishop  of  Genoa :  he  was  the  first  to  translate  the  Bible  into  Italian, 
about  a.  d.  1270.  He  wrote  a  book  called  Legenda  Aurea,  being  a  collection 
of  Lives  of  the  Saints,  full  of  fables,  which  Ludovicus  Vives  and  Melchior 
Canus,  bishop  of  the  Canaries,  called  Legenda  ferrea.  He  wrote  also  Chronicon 
Genuense.    He  died  a.  d.  1294. — Hoffman,  Moreri,  and  Cave. 

Vincentius  of  Beauvais,  a  Burgundian,  of  the  Preaching  Friars,  flourished 
a.d.  1244.  He  was  author  of  the  famous  "Speculum  Quadruplex"  (Historicum, 
Naturale,  Morale,  Doctrinale). — Cave. 

By  the  Cardinal  of  Ostia  is  meant  Henry  de  Segusa  or  Susa,  who  was, 
first  of  all,  made  bishop  of  Sisteron,  and  then  archbishop  of  Embrun  a.d. 
1250,  and  cardinal-bishop  of  Oslia,  a.  d.  1262  :  he  wrote  on  the  Decretals. 
He  was  denominated  "  Fons  el  Splendor  Juris." — Cave. 

Albertus,  styled  Magnus,  "a  German,  of  the  Dominican  order,  and  a  follower 
of  Peter  Lombard;  'a  man,'  says  Mosheim,  'of  vast  abilities,  and  an  uni- 
versal dictator  in  his  time.'  His  celebrity,  however,  is  so  clouded  with  the 
legendary  tales  related  of  his  acquirements  and  performances  in  occult 
philosophy,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  portion  of  it  is  duly  merited ;  and 
of  the  twenty-one  folio  volumes  attributed  to  him,  it  has  since  been  ascertained 
that  many  pieces  which  are  there  inserted  were  not  composed  by  him.  Still, 
the  distinction  he  obtained  for  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  subtle  philo- 
sophy and  obscure  theology  of  the  times  was  so  great,  that  in  1248  he  was 
called  to  Rome  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.,  and  appointed  '  Master  of  the  Sacred 
Palace.'  (See  the  next  paragraph.)  In  1260,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Ratis- 
bon  ;  but  finding  his  episcopal  duties  inconsistent  with  his  love  of  retirement  and 
study,  he  resigned  his  bishopric,  and  returned  to  Cologne,  to  enjoy  the  leisure  of 
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monastic  life.  He  was,  however,  drawn  from  his  retirement  by  pope  Gregory  X., 
who  sent  him  into  Germany  and  Bohemia  to  preach  the  Crusade.  He  after- 
wards attended  the  council  of  Lyons,  and  then  returned  to  Cologne,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death  in  1280." — Allport's  Davenant,  vol.  i.  p.  148,  note. 

Durandus,  "one  of  the  most  learned  lawyers  of  his  time,  who  flourished  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Henry  de  Susa  or 
Segusa,  after  quitting  whom,  and  taking  his  doctor's  degree,  he  taught  canon- 
law  at  Bologna  and  Modena,  and  published  a  famous  work,  entitled  '  Specu- 
lum Juris,'  which  gained  him  the  surname  of  '  Speculator.'  Being  introduced 
by  his  former  tutor,  now  cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia,  at  the  court  of  Rome,  he  was 
employed  by  Clement  IV.  and  four  succeeding  pontiffs  in  important  and 
honourable  charges.  Among  other  posts  of  distinction  assigned  him,  he  was 
made  '  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace.'  The  person  holding  this  office  was  'a  kind 
of  domestic  chaplain  or  preacher  of  the  pope.'  A  part  of  his  jurisdiction  in 
this  capacity  'referred  to  the  printing  of  books,  and  the  power  of  prohibiting 
them.'  Of  this  office  Mr.  Mendham  has  given  a  full  and  interesting  account 
in  his  valuable  work  on  the  1  Literary  Policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome'  (<h.  i. 
pp.  11 — 13).  In  the  progress  of  his  preferments  and  honours,  Durandus  wa< 
created  bishop  of  Mende,  and  employed  as  Gregory's  legate  at  the  council  of 
Lyons.  Being  recalled  to  Rome,  he  was  afterwards  created  marquis  of  An- 
cona,  and  then  count  of  Romagna,  which  provinces  he  governed  during  the 
tumults  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  factions.  '  The  Rationale  Divinorum 
Offieiorum'  is  the  best  known  of  his  works,  and  has  been  the  most  frequently 
reprinted.  It  is  a  detailed  view  of  the  rites  and  worship  of  the  Roman  church, 
and  contains  a  competent  portion  of  fable.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1296." — 
Allport's  Davenant,  vol.  i.  p.  38,  note. 

Page  575,  line  24.] — The  Tartar  invasion  is  mentioned  supra,  at  p.  491. 

Page  576,  line  3.]— See  p.  491. 

Page  576,  line  13  from  the  bottom.  "  The  fourth  day  of  March."]— Godwin 
says  "4  Cal.  Martis,"  i  e.  Feb.  26th. 

Page  576,  line  10  from  the  bottom.] — Foxe  erroneously  makes  Henry  III. 

die  "a.  d.  1273,  in  the  fifty -sixth  year  of  his  reign."    (See  Nicolas's 

Tables.) 

Page  577,  line  6.] — Edward  I.  landed  at  Dover,  August  2d,  a.  d.  1274,  and 
was  crowned  at  Westminster,  on  Sunday,  August  19th. — Nicolas's  Chronology 
of  History. 

Page  578,  line  16  from  the  bottom.  "  The  halfpenny  and  farthing,"  &c] — 
See  the  note  on  p.  690,  note  (4). 

Page  579,  line  12.] — Edward  I.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  had  made  a 
previous  attempt  to  obtain  the  primacy  for  this  Robert  Burnell,  then  his 
domestic  chaplain.  (See  the  note  on  p.  568,  note  (2).)  This  fresh  attempt  was 
made  on  the  abdication  of  Kilwardb'y,  early  in  1278.  "Electi  [R.  Bumeil] 
causam  Rex  Nicolao  papae  impense  commendavit  Uteris  datis  10  Julii  1278 
(Rymer),  aliisque  ad  Robertum  dignitatem  oblatam  detrertantem  11  Aug.  1278 
scriptis  ipsum  enixe  rogat,  ut  electioni  de  se  factae  consentiat.  Paruit  Robertus, 
missisque  ad  Curiam  Romanam  nuuciis  electionem  confirmari  petiit.  Incassum 
autem."  (Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  i.  p.  567,  note  d.)  Foxe,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  misplaced  this  portion  of  his  narrative  after  the  account  of  Boni- 
face VIII.,  was  misled  into  the  notion  that  this  affair  happened  under  "Pope 
Boniface  VIII." — or  v/ce  vend:  this  portion  (as  already  intimated  at  the  foot 
of  p.  578)  has  bfen  transposed,  and  "Nicholas  III."  substituted  for  "Boniface 
VIII."    Nicholas  III.  was  pope  Dec.  26th  a.  d.  1277— August  22d  a.d.  1280. 

Page  580,  line  15.]— The  parliament  of  Bury  was  held  "in  Crastino  Ani- 
marum  Omnium,  24  Ed.  I.;"  i.  e.  Nov.  3,  a.d.  1296. 

Page  580,  line  21.  "  In  crastino  Sti.  Hilarii."] — (Nicholas  Trivet,  and 
Knyghton.)    Foxe  says,  "the  next  Hilary  term." 

Page  581,  line  19.] — Edward  embarked  at  Winchelsea,  August  22d,  a  d.  1297. 

Page  582,  line  16.]— This  is  called,  in  the  Public  Acts,  "  Colloquium  et  Trac- 
tarus.*'  Another  meeting  was  summoned  for  Oct.  6th,  to  finish  the  maiter. 
The  "  Magna  Chaita"  and  "  Charta  de  Foresta  "  referred  to  as  binding  on  the 
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kings  of  England,  are  those  passed  9  Hen.  III.  a  d.  1224.  (See  supra, 
p.  376.)  The  king  himself  ratified  these  proceedings  at  York  on  Whitsunday, 
May  25th,  a.d.  1298. 

Page  583,  line  15  from  the  bottom.] — For  "William  I."  Foxe,  by  a  slip, 
reads  "David;"  and  for  "this  John  Baliol"  four  lines  lower  he  reads 
"  Edward." 

Page  584,  line  6  from  the  bottom.  "  Who  immediately  sendeih  down  his 
precept  to  the  king."']  Foxe  here  follows  Walsingham.  This  communication 
from  the  pope  purports,  according  to  the  course  of  Foxe's  narrative,  to  have  been 
made  a.d.  1299,  or  27  Ed.  I.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  from  the  other 
historians,  that  any  such  communication  passed  that  year.  It  is  true,  that  the 
pope  (at  Baliol's  procurement)  endeavoured  to  mediate,  and  persuaded  Edward 
to  surrender  John  Baliol  into  the  hands  of  his  legate  with  a  view  to  some 
award,  but  with  the  express  proviso  on  Edward's  part  (dated  Canterbury, 
June  14th,  27th  year  of  his  reign),  that  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland  belonged 
to  him  of  right,  and  that  John  Baliol  had  acted  against  his  allegiance  :  this 
was  read  over  before  the  legate,  John  Baliol,  and  the  king's  proctor,  and 
assented  to,  at  Witsand,  July  18th,  when  Baliol  was  surrendered.  This 
renders  it  the  more  extraordinary,  that  when  Edward  in  the  following  year 
(28  Ed.  I.)  again  went  into  Scotland  to  quell  a  fresh  rebellion,  he  was  met  at  the 
abbey  of  Dusques,  in  Galloway,  by  Archbishop  Winchelsey,  bearing  a  papal 
bull  from  Boniface,  claiming  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland  for  the  pope,  and 
desiring  him  to  give  over  vexing  them :  this  was  delivered  to  the  king  August 
26th,  a.d.  1300,  and  is  what  Walsingham  calls  the  pope's  " secundaria?  literse." 
It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  that  this  bull  is  dated  the  previous  year, 
"  5  Cal.  Julii,  quinto  pontificatus,"  i.  e.  June  27th,  a.d.  1299,  the  very  time  when 
Edward's  claim  was  being  admitted  by  the  pope,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the 
surrender  of  Baliol;  which  gives  us  a  painful  view  of  papal  duplicity,  of  which, 
however,  this  volume  has  already  afforded  instances.  We  may  add,  that  the 
date  of  this  bull  may  have  misled  Walsingham  into  the  belief  of  a  papal  "  pre- 
cept "  having  been  sent  in  the  year  1 299,  the  only  foundation  for  which  seems 
to  be  the  "  secundaria?  literse"  having  been  written  in  1299,  though  not  delivered 
till  a.d.  1300. 

Page  588,  line  18  from  the  bottom.  "  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  Robert 
Bruce  above  mentioned."] — Foxe  says  "Robert  Bruce  above  mentioned," 
which  Henry,  in  his  History  of  England,  proves  to  be  wrong. 

Page  588,  line  6  from  the  bottom.] — Robert  Bruce  slew  Cuinming  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  Grey  Friars  at  Dumfries,  Feb.  2d,  a.d.  1306,  and  was  crowned 
at  Scone  Abbey  on  Lady-day  following.  Clement  V.  was  crowned  pope  Nov. 
14th,  a.  d.  1305. — VArt  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  589,  line  19.] — See  the  note  in  this  Appendix  on  p.  567.  MasssRus  rather 
represents  Benedict  as  setting  somebody  else  to  do  this,  than  as  doing  it 
himself.  "Quorum  unus,  non  re  sed  nomine  Benedictus,  apposuit  quendam 
cubiculo  papae,  qui  facto  foramine  per  fistulam  multis  noctibus  insonabat  veiut 
angelus  quispiam." — Ed.  Antv.  1540,  p.  242. 

Page  590,  note  (1).] — The  large  type  in  the  ensuing  narrative  of  the  dispute 
between  Philip  le  Bel  and  Boniface  VIII.  is  a  translation  from  Trivet  and  Wal- 
singham, somewhat  modified  in  the  present  edition,  in  order  to  render  the 
narrative  more  accurate.  Whence  Foxe  obtained  the  documents  does  not 
appear:  the  originals  are  printed  in  Prynne's  History  of  John,  Henry  III., 
and  Edward  I.;  also  in  Pierre  de  Pithou,  "  Preuves  des  Libertez  de  l'Eglise 
Gallicane;"  as  well  as  in  Dupuy's  "Hibtoire  du  DifFerend." 

The  affair  of  the  bishop  of  Pamiers,  which  Foxe  properly  mentions  as  the 
origin  of  the  dispute,  began  as  far  back  as  a.d.  1295.  The  monastery  of  St. 
Anthony  at  Pamiers  was  a  peculiar,  and  had  a  jurisdiction  over  the  town  and 
suburbs  of  Pamiers.  Clement  IV.  entrusted  this  to  the  protection  of  Louis,  the 
grandfather  of  Philip  le  Bel,  "  for  the  honour  of  the  Roman  Church."  How- 
ever, Roger,  earl  of  Foix,  in  a.  d.  1295,  attempted  to  bring  the  abbot  and 
monastery  of  Pamiers  under  his  jurisdiction,  not  without  the  approbation  of 
Philip;  which  produced  remonstrances  and  threats  from  Boniface  VIII.  Boni- 
face proceeded  to  erect  the  abbacy  into  a  bishopric  against  the  king's  declared 
wishes,  and  appointed  Bernard  Saizetti,  the  abbot,  to  be  the  first  bishop  of 
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Pamiertj  who  rewarded  his  patron  by  the  most  treasonable  measures  against  hid 
lawful  sovereign.  This  led  to  his  being  summoned  before  a  parliament  at 
Senli*,  where  he  was  put  under  arrest,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  Giles, 
archbishop  of  Senlis,  and  a  process  commenced  against  him  the  Wednesday 
after  Trinity,  i.  e.  May  24th,  a.  d.  1301 ;  which  produced  an  immediate  rupture 
between  Boniface  and  Philip.  (Dupuy.)  This  therefore  was  the  origin  of  the 
quarrel,  viz.  "  Bonifacius  Apameam  jussit  civitatem  fieri,  abbate  S.  Antonini 
primo  episcopo  constituto"  (p.  154  of  "  Bonifacius  VII  j.  e  familia  Cajetanorum 
principum  Rom.  Pontifex,  Joh.  Rubei  opus,  Romae,  1651"). 

Page  590,  note  (3).] — Stephen  Aufrere,  mentioned  in  this  note,  was  an 
eminent  lawyer,  and  president  of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse.  The  short  para- 
graph in  the  text — "  Boniface,  bishop  and  servant,"  &c,  is  called  in  history 
"  La  Petite  Bulle,"  and  is  thought  by  some  too  concise  to  have  been  Boniface's, 
and  that  it  is  rather  an  abstract  of  the  bull  "  Ausculta  Fill"  That  bull,  however, 
is  dated  "quarto  Nonas  Decembris,  pontificatus  nostri  anno  sexto  [a.  d.  1301]." 

Page  591,  line  6  from  the  bottom.] — "  The  archdeacon  of  Narbonne  "  was 
Jacques  des  Normans,  who,  in  February,  a.d.  1302,  presented  to  Philip  a  letter 
from  Boniface,  requiring  the  release  of  the  abbot  of  Pamiers  and  declaring  that  he 
had  ipso  facto  incurred  the  church's  censure  ;  also  the  petite  bulle,  and  the  bull 
"  Ausculta  fili,"  citing  the  French  bishops  to  a  council  to  be  held  at  Rome 
Cal.  Nov.  a.d.  1302. 

Page  591,  note  (l).j — The  greater  part  of  the  foregoing  paragraph  in  the 
text,  viz.  from  "  Moreover  to  provide  "  to  the  words  "  leave  the  realm,"  is 
added  to  Foxe's  text  on  the  authority  of  the  ensuing  letter  of  the  bishops.  This 
addition  is  absolutely  necessary  to  connect  the  narrative,  and  is  too  important 
to  be  lost ;  for  it  is  supposed  that  this  was  the  first  parliament  to  which  the 
"  Tiers  Etat  "  was  summoned.  The  Writ  of  Summons  is  not  extant,  but  that 
the  Commons  were  summoned  is  positively  stated  by  the  bishops  in  the  ensuing 
letter. 

Page  591,  note  (2).] — The  ensuing  letter  of  the  French  bishops  to  pope  Boni- 
face would  stand,  according  to  Foxe's  arrangement,  at  page  603,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  him  as  their  apology  for  joining  in  the  proceedings  of  Thursday  and 
Friday,  June  13th  and  14th,  a.d.  1303.  The  internal  evidence,  however,  of  the 
letter  itself  shows  that  it  has  no  reference  to  those  proceedings  whatever.  The 
note  of  time  (page  592,  line  12),  "  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  this  present  month  of 
April,"  ["  hac  die  Martis  10  prgesentis  mensis  Aprilis," — Dupuy,  Prynne,]  is 
alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  belongs  to  a.  d.  1302.  (See  Nicolas's  Tables.) 
It  is  proper  to  inform  the  reader,  that  Foxe's  text  has  "  Wednesday,"  instead  of 
"  Tuesday,"  which  fits  the  year  1303  ;  and  perhaps  this  was  the  reason  why 
"  Wednesday"  was  written,  "die  Martis"  being  supposed  to  be  a  blunder  for 
"  die  Mercurii."  But  the  letter  concludes  also,  "  Datum  Parisiis,  die  Martis 
prsedicta." 

Page  594,  line  21.  "These  things,"  &c] — It  may  be  proper  to  inform  the 
reader,  that,  in  reply  to  the  foregoing  letter  of  the  French  bishops,  Boniface 
reproached  them  for  suffering  Peter  Flotte  to  utter  such  "  calumnies."  The  pro- 
posed council  met  at  Rome  Oct.  3d,  and  three  representatives  of  the  French 
church  were  there  in  spite  of  the  king's  prohibition ;  the  result  was  the  bull  "Unam 
Sanctam;"  also  a  bull  excommunicating  all  who  should  hinder  persons  going  to 
or  returning  from  Rome,  dated  Nov.  13th.  Boniface  sent  Jean  le  Moine,  cardinal- 
priest  of  St.  Marcelline,  as  his  legate  into  France,  Nov.  24th.  Philip  then  wrote 
a  conciliatory  letter  to  Boniface,  which  was  not  satisfactory  to  him,  as  appeals 
from  his  answer  to  the  earl  of  Valois,  Philip's  brother,  dated  "6  Cal.  Martii, 
pontif.  anno  9  :"  i.  e.  Feb.  24th,  a.  d.  1303.  Boniface  then  threatened  to  proceed 
against  Philip  both  with  the  temporal  and  spiritual  sword.  At  length  Gilleaume 
de  Nogaret  brought  forward  his  protest  and  appeal,  March  12th. 

Page  597,  note  (1).] — Foxe's  copy  gives  30  articles,  the  reason  of  which  is, 
that  he  divides  some  of  the  articles  differently. 

Page  598,  §  5.] — Arnold  of  Villa  Nova  is  mentioned  at  page  510. 

Page  602.] — As  the  reader  may  feel  curious  to  see  the  original  of  this  list  of 
French  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  it  is  here  given:  the  final  "  sis  "of  course 
requires  to  be  added  to  complete  each  adjective.  The  modern  names  of  the 
sees  are  derived  from  Gallia  Christiana,  and  Fabricii  Lux  Evangelii  Exorlns. 
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"  Nos  Nicosien.  Remen.  Senonen.  Narbonen.  et  Turonen.  Archiepiscopi ; 
Laudunen.  Beluacen.  Cathalaunen.  Antissiodoren.  Melden.  Nivernen.  Carnoten. 
Aurelianen.  Ambianen.  Morinen.  Silvanecten.  Andegaven.  Abrincen.  Constan- 
tien.  Ebroicen.  Lexovien.  Sagien.  Claromonten.  Lemovicen.  Anicien.  Matis- 
conen.  Episcopi;  Cluniacen.  Praemonstraten.  Majoris  Monasterii,  Cistercien. 
Sancti  Dionysii  in  Francia,  Compendien.  Sancti  Victoris,  Sanctae  Genovefae 
Parisiis,  Sancti  Martini  Laudunen.  Figiacen.  et  Belliloci  in  Lemovicinio, 
Abbates ;  Frater  Hugo  Visitator  domorum  Ordinis  Militise  Templi,  ac  Sancti 
Joannis  Ierosolymit.  in  Francia,  et  Sancti  Martini  de  Campis  Parisiensis,Priores. 

Gerard,  archbishop  of  Nicosia  in  Cyprus,  happening  to  be  in  France,  took 
part  in  this  appeal  :  he  had  been  previously  ordered  home  to  his  see  by  Boni- 
face, but  refused  to  comply,  and  a  bull  was  published  dated  August  15th,  1303, 
suspending  him  from  his  bishopric. — L'Art  de  Verifier  des  Dates,  and  Fleury, 
Eccl.  Hist. 

"  Majoris  Monasterii "  means  Marmoutier,  in  Tours.  See  Recueil  des  Arche- 
veques,  Eveques,  Abb.  et  Prioreux,  &c.  en  France  par  Dom.  Beaunier,  Paris, 
2  vol.  quarto,  1726,  page  888.  In  Dupuy  there  are  some  lists  of  abbots  about 
this  time,  where  it  is  called  "  Majoris  Monasterii  Turonensis." 

Page  603,  line  7.  "  Done  at  Paris,"  &c] — The  passage  in  the  text  stands 
thus  in  the  original  (see  Dupuy,  page  109) : — "  Actum  Parisiis  apud  Luparam 
in  camera  dicti  domini  Regis,  anno,  indictione,  mense,  diebus  Jovis  et 
Veneris,  ac  pontificatu  praedictis,  praesentibus  nobilibus  viris  dominis  Ande- 
gaven. Bolon.  Dampni-Martini,  et  aliis  comitibus  superhis  nominatis;  Matthaso 
de  Trya,  Petro  domino  Chanbliaci,  P.  domino  de  Wirmes,  Hugone  de  Bovilla, 
militibus ;  necnon  Magistris,  Stephano  Archid.  Brugen.,  Nic.  Archid.  in 
ecclesia  Remen.,  G.  Thesaurario  Andegaven.,  Petro  de  Bella  Pertica,  Regi- 
naldo  dicto  Barbou,  et  Joanne  de  Montegneyno,  ac  nonnullis  aliis,  tam  clericis 
quam  laicis,  ad  hoc  vocatis  specialiter  et  rogatis  testibus." 

Page  603,  note  (1).] — The  foregoing  introduction  to  the  writ  of  summons  is 
added  to  the  text  for  greater  clearness. 

Page  603,  note  (2).] — The  whole  of  the  ensuing  paragraph  is  added  to  the 
text  on  the  authority  of  Dupuy,  Fleury,  &c.  in  order  to  connect  the  narrative. 
Prynne  gives  the  king's  circular,  inviting  the  instruments  of  adhesion,  dated 
"  die  Jovis  post  festum  Sti.  Johannis  Baptistae." 

Dupuy  (Preuves,  p.  166)  gives  a  bull  of  Boniface,  dated  Anagni,  18  cal.  Sept., 
grounded  on  his  having  heard  that  "  in  festo  nativitatis  B.  Iohannis  Baptistce 
proxime  praeterito,  Philippo  Regi  Francorum  Parisiis  in  praesentia  multorum 
in  Iardino  ejusdem  Regis  congregatorum  contra  nos  diversa  crimina  denuntiata 
fuerunt,  quandoque  eidem  Regi  supplicatum  extitit,  quod  ipse  hujusmodi 
denunciationibus  assentiret  et  consilium  super  hoc  apponeret  dando  ad  con- 
vocandum  seu  convocari  faciendum  Concilium  Generale  opem  et  operam 
efficaces  ..." 

Page  608,  line  36.  "  The  Frenchmen,  a.  d.  1204,  with  whom  the  empire 
remained  the  space  of  seventy  years."] — Foxe  says  "fifty-eight  years;"  L'Art 
de  Ver.  des  Dates  says  "  cinquante-sept."  But  it  is  more  correct  to  say 
"  seventy  years,"  i.  e.  from  the  time  that  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  was 
crowned  emperor  of  Constantinople  at  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  May  16th, 
a.  d.  1204,  to  the  death  of  Baldwin  II.  at  the  close  of  a.  d.  1273,  when  the  Greek 
emperor,  Michael  Palaeologus,  was  left  sole  master  of  the  city :  this  was  in  the 
time  of  Gregory  X.,  who  was  pope  a.  d.  1271 — a.d.  1276.  Gregory  IX.  was 
pope  a.d.  1227 — 1241:  Michael  was  emperor  a.d.  1259— 1282. — L'Art  de 
Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  608,  line  11  from  the  bottom.] — This  general  council  of  Lyons  sat 
May  7th — July  17th,  a.d.  1274. — U Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  608,  line  4  from  the  bottom.]— Foxe,  in  this  sentence,  puts  Michael 
and  Andronicus  Palaeologus  in  each  other's  place. 

Page  608,  note  (1).] — The  foregoing  paragraph  is  a  translation  of  Illyricus's 
"  Catalogus  Testium,"  edit.  1608,  cols.  1818,  1819,  1698.  At  page  575,  Foxe 
correctly  mentions  Urban  IV.  as  the  first  founder  of  Corpus  Christi ;  Clement 
V.  confirmed  it  at  the  council  of  Vienne  a.d.  1311.  See  Clementin.  Lib.  iiic 
Tit.  16. 
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Page  612,  line  17.] — Foxe  says,  erroneously,  "  under  the  reign  of  the  afore- 
said king  Philip,  above-mentioned,"  whereas  Philip  le  Bel  died  a.d.  1314. 

Page  612,  line  3.'5.] — For  "John  XXII."  Foxe  reads,  erroneously,  "Cle- 
ment V."  The  allusion  is  to  page  609,  line  4.  Of  the  contest  between  the 
emperor  Louis  IV.  and  pope  John  XXII.  more  is  said  afterwards. 

Page  612,  note  (2).] — Bertrand's  "Libel/us'''  was  first  printed  in  black  letter 
4to,  at  Paris,  a.d.  1495,  uniform  with  the  i(  Quadri/ogus,".  and  by  the  same 
printer,  viz.  Johannes  Phi/ippi  Alemannus,  and  was  finished  only  a  few  days 
after  it;  the  "  Quadrilogus  "  having  been  finished  March  27th,  and  the  "  Libel- 
Ins"  April  2d,  as  the  Colop'  ons  show.  In  the  British  Museum  the  two  are 
bound  together  in  the  same  volume.  This  was  the  edition  which  Foxe  used  : 
it  contains  two  or  three  errors,  which  are  corrected  in  later  editions.  Conside- 
rable pains  have  been  taken  to  verify  and  correct  the  numerous  references  to 
Scripture  and  to  the  canon  and  civil  law,  which  are  very  corrupt  :  it  is  believed 
that  all  have  been  discovered,  except  one  or  two  references  to  the  civil  law. 

Page  613,  line  7.] — "Ad  diem  octavarum  festi  Sancti  Andrea?,  proxime  ven- 
turum."  At  the  end  of  this  summons,  in  the  printed  copies,  is  subjoined — "die 
Veneris  15  Decembris;"  whence  Foxe  inserts  in  the  body  of  his  tanslation  of  it 
"  the  fifteenth  day  of  December,"  instead  of  the  date  expressed  in  the  Latin. 
Why  this  second  date  was  fdisted  in,  will  be  shown  in  the  note  on  page  635, 
line  36.  Fleury  expresses  the  date  nearer,  though  not  exactly,  to  the  Latin, 
"  huitihne  jour  de  Decembre."    See  the  note  in  p.  619. 

Page  613,  line  17.] — "Die  veto  superius  in  dictis  literis  contenta."  The 
following  is  the  Latin  list  of  bishops:  "Domini  Bituricensis,  Auxitanus,  Tu- 
ronensis,  Ilotoinagensis,  Senonensis,  archiepiscopi :  Beluacensis,  Cathalanensis, 
Laudunensis,  Parisiensis,  Noviomensis,  Carnotensis,  ConstantieiiMS,  Andega- 
vensis,  Pictaviensis,  Meldensis,  Cameracensis,  Sancti  Flori,  Briocensis,  Cabilo- 
nensis,  et  Eduensis,  episcopi." 

Page  619.  line  5  from  the  bottom.] — "  On  remit  l'affaire  au  Vendredi  suivant, 
quinzseme  de  Decembre." — Fleury. 

Page  619,  line  3  from  the  bottom.] — Peter  Roger  had  been  elected  to  the 
see  of  Arras,  but  was  appointed  to  Sens,  and  "  camerae  apostolicse  pro- 
misit  "  Dec.  12th,  a.  u.  1329.  See  Gallia  Christiana  ;  which  says  that  he  spoke 
in  this  debate  "die  Veneris,  22  Dec.  1329,"  and  "8  Jan.  1330."  He  was 
translated  to  Rouen  12  Dec.  1330;  made  Cardinal  a.d.  1338;  and  became 
Pope  Clement  VI.  a.  d.  1342;  died  a.d.  1352.  Francis  Petrarcha  speaks  highly 
of  his  talents,  and  particularly  of  his  memory,  which  (he  states)  could  not  forget 
anything.  Petrarcha  attributes  this  faculty  to  a  blow  which  he  had  received 
on  his  head! — Gallia  Christiana,  torn.  xi.  xii. 

Page  620,  line  6  from  the  bottom.] — The  archbishop  of  Sens  seems  to  have 
conjectured  the  reference  to  Augustine  "on  Romans  xii i. "  from  a  comparison 
of  tlie  heading  of  the  Canon — "  Item  Augustinus  sermoue  6  de  verbis  Domini," 
with  the  opening  of  the  Canon  itself,  "  Qui  resistit  potestati,  Dei  ordinationi 
resistit,"  &c.  The  passage  which  the  Canon  recites  does  not  occur  in  Augus- 
tine on  Romans  xiii.,  but  "in  Sermone  62  in  Matt,  viii."  (See  the  note  in  this 
Appendix  on  page  156,  note  (1).) 

Page  623,  line  17.  "Blessed  St.  Gregory  in  his  Register."] — Foxe  says, 
"Blessed  St.  Jerome,  in  his  register:"  for  which  he  had  the  authority  of  the 
"Libellus"  of  1495,  and  that  printed  in  Goldasti  "de  Monarchia  :"  but  the 
copy  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Patrum  "  corrects  it. 

Page  623,  line  7  from  the  bottom.  "  Gregory  talketh  in  his  pastoral.,'~\ — Foxe 
says,  "Ambrose  talketh  in  his  pastoral,"  for  which  he  has  the  same  authorities 
as  before  (see  last  note),  and  the  same  authority  as  before  corrects  the  error. 

Page  631,  line  18.  "It  is  my  duty  and  office  to  consult  the  interest  of  the  em- 
peror in  this  matler.,,'\ — Foxe  says,  "  to  consult  with  the  high  Emperor  of  Sal- 
vation in  this  matter  what  is  to  be  done,"  following  his  text,  "  Deinde  me 
consulere  oportet  imperatorem  salutis :"  the  later  editions  read  correctly, 
"  imperatoris  saluti." 

Page  632,  line  15  from  the  bottom.] — "  Nota  hie  de  castro  dato  Sancto  Re- 
migio  pro  ecclesia  Lauduuensi  per  Clodoveum  regem.5' 
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Page  635,  line  34.] — Fleury  calls  the  foregoing  speech  of  the  archbishop  of 
Sons  "  longue  et  ennuyeuse  harangue."  He  gives  an  abstract  of  the  former 
part,  and  says,  "  Je  ne  rapporterai  le  reste  des  preuves  de  l'archeveque  de  Sens, 
parcequ'il  faudroit  en  meme  temps  en  montrer  la  foiblesse,  en  faveur  de  ceux 
qui  ne  sont  pas  verses  en  ces  matieres  :  ce  qui  convient  mieux  au  discours  par- 
ticulier  de  la  jurisdiction  ecclesiastique." 

Page  635,  line  36.  "  On  the  Friday  next  but  one,  being  December  the  twenty- 
ninth."2 — Fuxe  calls  this  "  the  Friday  following,"  which,  according  to  the  course 
of  the  previous  narrative,  would  bring  us  to  December  22d,  the  last  day  men- 
tioned being  Friday,  December  15th  (p.  619).  And  accordingly  Gallia  Christiana 
in  the  account  of  Peter  Bertrand  says,  "  Egit  primo  Rogerius  apud  Vicenas. 
Deinde  die  22</o  Decembris  subsequente  Petrus  noster  dixit  in  Palatio  Regis, 
Parisiis,  et  sexaginta  articulis  a  Cygnerio  objectis  sigillatim  respondit."  Fleury 
also  says,  "  Le  Vendredi  suivant,  vingt-deuxieme  de  Decembre."  It  is  certain, 
however,  lhat  this  session  was  held  on  December  29th  ;  for  when  the  bishop  of 
Autun  proceeds  to  reply  to  the  articles  sigillatim,  the  "  Libellus"  says,  "  Deinde 
praefatus  dominus  EduensisEpisc.  adfinem  praedictum,  videlicet  ad  informandam 
conscientiam  domini  regis  et  ad  praestandum  consilium,  &c.  .  .  ad  singulos  arti 
culos  sic  respondit,  et  divisit  articulos  traditos  in  tres  partes  ;   quia  quidam 

articuli  tangebant  jura  ecclesiae  perpetua,  &c  quos  erant  parati  defendere, 

sicut  B.  Thomas  Canluariensis  Episcopus,  cujus  festum  erat  ilia  die,  jura  ecclesiae 
defenderat."  Thomas  Becket's  day  was  December  29th.  The  first  Editor  of 
the  "  Libellus"  (if  not  some  previous  copyist),  aware  of  this,  endeavoured  to  pull 
the  previous  proceedings  onwards  by  appending  to  the  parliamentary  sum- 
mons— "die  Veneris  15  Decembris;"  as  if  to  intimate  that  the  parliament  did 
not  get  to  business  till  that  day,  instead  of  December  the  7th  or  8th.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  Latin  date  of  the  present  session  has  been  misunderstood — 
"  Altera  autem  die  Veneris  immediate  subsequenti,  videl.  die  29  Decemb.:" 
where  "Altera  die  Veneris  immediate  subsequenti"  means  the  second,  not 
the  next,  Friday  following.  "  Proximus,  alter,  tertius. —  Cic."  (Ainsworth.) 
"  Immediate  subsequenti"  is  added,  to  prevent  "altera"  from  being  taken  to 
mean  indefinitely  some  other,  another,  Friday  ;  and  limits  it  to  mean  the  next 
but  one.  Where  the  Friday  next  following  is  meant,  as  at  pp.  619,  637,  the 
"Libellus  "  says  simply,  "dies  Veneris  sequens,"  and  "post  haec  die  Veneris 
sequenti."  We  may  suppose  the  long  interval  of  a  fortnight  to  have  been 
required  for  the  celebration  of  Christmas ;  and  this  will  also  account  for  the 
bishop  of  Autun's  repeating  at  such  length  the  arguments  of  the  archbishop 
of  Sens,  which  might  easily  have  been  forgotten  during  the  Christmas 
celebration. 

Page  635,  line  28  from  the  bottom.] — Peter  Bertrand  was  created  bishop  of 
Autun  about  a.  d.  1319.  He  was  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  law,  both  canon 
and  civil.  For  the  talent  which  he  displayed  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  king  himself  paid  him  the  compliment  of  allowing  him  to  put  a  stem  of 
lilies  on  his  coat  of  arms.  He  died  July  23d,  a.d.  1348  or  1349.  (Gallia 
Christiana,  torn,  iv.)  His  title  is  A  v gusto  dun  en  sis,  or  Eduensis,  from  Augusto- 
dunum,  the  Latin  name  of  Autun,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Edui. 

Page  637,  line  8  from  the  bottom.  "  On  that  day  [January  the  5^]."] — "  Post 
haec  die  Veneris  sequenti."  ( Libellus).  "  Le  Vendredi  suivant,  vingt-neuvieme  de 
Decembre."  (Fleuri.)  Paulus  iEmilius  (apud  Odorici  Raynaldi  continuationem, 
Annal.  Baron,  torn,  v.)  says — "Prima  actione  nihil  constitutum.  Cum  am- 
pliatur,  die  D.  Thomas  Cantuar.  festo  cum  Patrum  frequente  globo  Bertrandus 
Kegem  adiit,  admonuitque  ilium  illuxisse  diem  quem  pro  libertate  ecclesiae 
Thomas  sanguine  suo  consecraverat.  Respondit  Rex,  omnia  sibi  curae  futura. 
Anceps  vox.  Bertrandus,  ut  certius  lastiusque  eliceret  responsum,  oravit  ut 
ambiguo  responsu  non  dimitteret  tristes  a  se  sacerdotes."  Where  it  is  plain 
that  iEmilius  (as  well  as  Fleury)  connects  the  passage  at  p.  639,  line  9,  with 
T.  Becket's  day,  or  Dec.  2^th.    But  see  the  note  on  p.  635,  line  36. 

Page  640,  line  21  from  the  bottom.] — Gaveston  was  banished  by  a  decree 
dated  Feb.  22d,  a.d.  1307.— Rymer. 

Page  641,  line  3.]— Edward  I.  died  July  7th,  a.d.  1307.— Nicolas  s  Chro- 
nology of  History. 
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.  Page  642,  line  6.] — That  parliament  met  the  quindene  of  Easter,  April  28th  : 
the  writs  for  the  coronation  appoint  the  Sunday  after  Valentine's-day  for  the 
ceremony,  i.e.  Feb.  18th,  a.  d.  1308  (Rymer);  but  a  memorandum  from  the 
Close  Rolls  (Rymer)  says  that  it  actually  took  place  the  Sunday  after  St.  Peter 
in  Cathedra,  being  the  morrow  after  St.  Matthias's  Day,  or  Feb.  25th.  (See 
Nicolas's  Tables.) 

Page  642,  line  18.] — This  letter  is  given  by  Rymer. 

Page  642,  note  (1).] — The  archbishopric  of  York  was  not  vacant  at  this  time  : 
it  had  been  vacant  toward  the  close  of  the  last  reign  between  the  death  of 
Thomas  Corbridge,  September  22d,  a.d.  1303,  and  the  consecration  of  William 
Greenfield,  January  30th,  a.d.  1305  (Richardson's  Godwin  "  De  Praesulibus "); 
and  in  that  interval  Edward  I.  seems  to  have  presented  his  chaplain,  Walter  de 
Bedwynd;  for  Prynne,  page  1187,  gives  (from  Claus.  35  Ed.  I.  m.  10,  dorso 
pro  Rege  et  Waltero  de  Bedewind  clerico)  a  writ  to  the  sheriff  of  York,  dated 
"Carlisle,  10  die  Marcii,  35  Ed.  I."  forbidding  any  one  to  molest  the  said 
Walter  in  his  possession  of  the  treasurership  of  York  which  he  held  by  virtue 
of  his  royal  collation.  There  was  no  other  vacancy  in  the  see  of  York  till 
the  death  of  Greenfield,  December  6th,  a.d.  1315.  It  seems  most  natural  to 
suppose  that  Edward  I.  left  the  dispute  as  a  legacy  to  his  son,  and  that  the 
pope  made  a  fresh  attempt  on  the  inexperience  of  the  young  king  :  who 
seems,  however,  to  have  defended  and  confirmed  his  father's  appointment 
with  considerable  spirit.  The  notes  on  page  702  will  prove  this  last  supposition 
to  be  correct. 

Page  643,  line  9  from  the  bottom.] — Edward's  letter  of  recal  to  Gaveston  is 
in  Rymer,  dated  Dumfries,  August  6th,  a.d.  1307. 

Page  645,  note  (1).] — Foxe  puts  "  Arpontacus  Burdegalensis  "  at  the  end  of 
the  foregoing  paragraph,  as  though  he  were  the  authority  for  the  whole  para- 
graph, which  is  not  the  case.  Moreovei-,  "  Arpontacus  "  is  a  misprint  for  "  Ar. 
Pontacus,"  the  running  head-line  of  his  Chronographia  being  "  Ar.  Pontacus 
Burdegalensis." — Bishop  Hall's  "  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy"  (lib.  i.  §  12, 
and  lib.  iii.  §  3)  furnished  the  clue  to  the  other  author  cited,  viz.  Matth. 
Parker.  Parker  cites  for  his  authority  Adam  Mirimouth's  first  Chronicle, 
and  W.  Thorn's  Chronica  [printed  in  the  Decern  Script.].  This  last  is  identical 
with  Bishop  Hall's  "  Hist.  Radulphi  Bourne,  Augustadensis  Eccl.  Abbatis." 
Thorn  states  (Script.  Decern,  cols.  2009,  2010)  that  Ralph  Bourne  was  elected 
abbot  of  St.  Austin's,  Canterbury,  March  7th,  1310  :  he  waited  on  the  pope 
then  at  Avignon  for  his  confirmation,  and  landed  at  Dover  on  his  return, 
xi  Cal.  Oct.  1310. — Provins  is  a  village  (once  a  very  important  place)  eighteen 
leagues  south  of  Paris,  in  Brie.  The  nunnery  here  meant  was  very  probably 
that  of  Mon  Notre  Dame  des  Provins,  which  was  broken  up  as  a  female  establish- 
ment soon  after  this  period,  and  turned  into  a  priory  for  monks.  See  Beaunier 
(Recueil  des  Archeveques,  Eveques,  Abbes,  et  Prioreux,  &c.  en  France,  4to.  Par. 
1 726),  who  assigns  a  very  confused  reason ;  the  real  one  probably  was  the  abomi- 
nable state  of  the  Society.    See  also  Gallia  Christiana,  under  the  church  of  Sens. 

Page  647,  line  11  from  the  bottom.  "  The  black  dog  of  Jrden."~] — This  is 
from  Walsingham.  Arden  was  a  district  of  Warwickshire,  in  which  the  earl 
had  extensive  estates ;  and  being  fond  of  the  chase,  he  acquired  this  nickname 
with  Gaveston,  "  niger  canis  de  Arderina  [Ardenna],  eo  quod  fuscus  esset." — 
Walsingham. 

Page  648,  line  33.  "  Titivillers.~] — This  word  means  worthless  fellows. 
"  Lord  Hailes  observes  fiom  Junius,  that  things  of  no  value  were  anciently 
called  '  Titivilitia,'  as  the  term  denoted  rotten  threads  which  fall  from  the  distaff, 
and  in  general  the  vilest  things  of  this  description."  Jamieson's  Scottish 
Diet,  in  voc,  which  is  fully  supported  by  what  appears  under  the  head  of 
Titivilitia,  in  Facciolati's  Lexicon,  Scheller's,  &c.  Ainsworth's  4to.  Diet, 
gives  an  example  of  Titivilitia  from  Plautus. 

Page  650,  last  line.]— In  the  treasury  of  Durham  Cathedral  is  preserved  a 
mandate  from  bishop  Beaumont  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham,  in  which 
the  bull  of  pope  John  XXII.  is  recited,  commanding  the  prior  and  convent  to 
collect  for  these  cardinals  fourpence  per  mark  from  all  beneficed  persons  in  the 
diocese. 
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Page  651,  line  2.] — This  affair  happened  at  Acle,  near  Darlington,  on  Thurs- 
day, Sept.  1st,  a.  d.  1317.  The  cardinals  were  on  their  road  to  Durham,  to 
attend  the  consecration  of  the  new  bishop  of  Durham  on  the  following  Sunday. 
(Ry  mer,  iii.  pp.  663, 666.)  On  the  sense  of  "  legacy  "  see  the  note  above  on  p.  204. 

Page  651,  middle.] — The  king's  letter  to  Rigaud  is  in  Rymer;  also  the  letter 
given  in  the  next  page,  which  Foxe  mis-calls  "  a  prohibition  for  paying  the 
pope's  Peter-pence."  Rigaud  was  not  a  cardinal  (see  Moreri,  v.  Cardinal), 
and  he  seems  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair  just  mentioned. 

Page  654,  line  16  from  the  bottom.] — The  truce  is  in  Rymer  dated  May  30th, 
a.  d.  1223  :  it  was  for  "  thirteen  "  years. 

Page  659,  line  16  from  the  bottom.] — Lyranus,  or  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  "so 
called  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  Lyre,  a  small  town  in  Normandy.  He 
was  of  Jewish  parents,  but,  on  embracing  Christianity,  entered  among  the 
Franciscans  at  Verneuil,  in  1291.  Having  remained  there  some  time  he  was 
sent  to  Paris,  where  he  applied  with  the  greatest  diligence  to  his  studies,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor.  He  was  the  author  of  '  Postils,'  or  a  com- 
mentary on  the  whole  Bible,  which  occupied  him  seven  years  in  accomplishing. 
Luther  said  of  him  in  reference  to  his  work,  '  Ego  Lyranum  ideo  amo  et  inter 
optimos  pono,  quod  ubique  diligenter  retinet  et  persequitur  historiam,  quanquam 
auctoritate  patrum  se  vinci  patitur,  et  nonnunquam  eorum  exemplo  deflectit  a 
proprietate  sententiae  ad  ineptas  allegorias.'  The  best  edition  of  Lyra's  Com- 
mentary is  that  of  Antwerp,  1634,  in  six  vols,  folio:  it  is  also  found  in  the 
Biblia  Maxima,  edited  by  Father  de  la  Haye  in  nineteen  vols,  folio.  Lyra 
was  also  the  author  of  ' M or alia,'  or  'Moral  Commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures.' 
For  further  account  of  this  author,  his  works,  and  the  principles  that 
guided  him,  vide  Conybeare's  Bampton  Lectures  for  1824,  pp.  210 — 215,  and 
'  Home's  Critical  Introduction.'  " — AllporVs  Davenant,  vol.  i.  p.  198. 

Page  660,  line  1.] — This  bishop  of  Hereford  was  Adam  de  Orlton,  who  was 
bishop  of  Hereford  1317—1327,  of  Winchester  1327—1345.  These  proceed- 
ings were  in  the  16th  year  of  Edward  II.,  as  appears  from  the  Close  Rolls, 
referred  to  in  Godwin's  "De  Praesulibus,"  Richardson's  note. 

Page  660,  line  30.] — Foxe  erroneously  calls  this  archbishop  "Walter  Win- 
chelsey."    (See  Godwin  ) 

Page  660,  note  (4).] — John  XXII.  was  crowned  Sept.  25th,  a.  d.  1316,  and 
died  Dec.  4th,  a.d-  1334. — U  Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  663,  line  31.]— See  supra,  p.  457,  line  2. 

Page  666,  note  (1.)] — Matthew  of  Westminster's  and  Nicholas  Trivet's 
Chronicles  both  come  down  to  the  year  a.  d.  1307. 

Page  669,  line  6  from  the  bottom.] — This  peace  was  ratified  March  1st, 
a.  d.  1328.— Rijmer. 

Page  670,  line  12  from  the  bottom.] — Mortimer  was  hung  at  Elmes,  now 
called  Tyburn,  Thursday  Nov.  26th,  a.  d.  1330. 

Page  670,  line  9  from  the  bottom.] — The  queen  dowager  was  confined 
twenty-eight  years  at  Castle  Rising,  but  not  so  straitly  (as  Mr.  James  shows) 
as  some  have  supposed. 

Page  670,  line  6  from  the  bottom.] — All  agree  in  saying  that  the  prince  was 
born  on  Friday,  June  15th,  which  suits  the  year  1330  (Nicolas's  Tables);  but 
there  is  some  variation  among  the  historians  as  to  the  year.  Mr.  James  says 
he  can  find  no  State  paper  dated  from  Woodstock  in  1329  or  1331,  but 
abundance  in  the  summer  months  of  1330. 

Page  675,  line  13  from  the  bottom.] — Mr.  James,  in  Appendix  II.  to  his  Life 
of  the  Black  Prince,  gives  from  the  Archives  of  the  City  of  London  a  letter  of 
the  prince  containing  an  account  of  this  battle. 

Page  676,  line  20.  "A  mighty  navy  of  ships."] — The  original  adds,  "in 
portu  de  Swina :"  t'Zwyn  was  then  the  name  of  the  great  Sinus  leading  to  the 
port  of  Sluys. — James. 

Page  676,  line  6  from  the  bottom.] — The  letter  is  in  Rymer,  dated  "  Teste 
custode  prsedicto,  apud  Waltham  Sanctae  Crucis,  June  28th." 

Page  677.] — The  king's  letter  and  Philip's  answer  are  both  in  Rymer. 
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Page  680,  §  11  J — The  original  of  this  article  is:  "  Item  ordinatum  est,  quod 
omnia  levata  quaiiacumq  ie  sint  et  qualitercunque  sitit  ante  dictas  treugas 
tempore  guerrae,  sive  sint  de  bonis  spiritualibus  vel  aliter,  remanebunt  levata  : 
sine  hoc  quod  aliquis  teneatur  ad  restitutionem  durantibus  dictis  treugis." 
Foxe  renders  "levata"  bands,  which  makes  nonsense.  The  translation  of  this 
article  adopted  in  the  text  is  Dr.  Maitland's,  who  rightly  observes  that 
"levata  "  is  to  be  understood  in  the  nearly  obsolete  sense  of  the  English  word 
lifted,  i.  e.  taken  and  carried  off;  in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  Carpentier's 
Supplement  to  Ducange,  " Levare,  abducere,  Fr.  enlever,  lever." 

Page  681,  note  (1).] — This  letter  of  the  archbishop  to  the  king  is  by  Foxe 
placed  after  the  ensuing  letter  of  the  king  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's. 
The  dates  of  the  two  show  that  this  order  should  have  been  reversed,  and  they 
have  been  transposed  accordingly.  This  transposition  has  rendered  a  little 
modification  of  the  text  necessary. 

Page  682,  note  (1).] — Avesbury  states  that  this  letter  was  written  for  the 
king  by  Adam,  bishop  of  Winchester,  a  great  enemy  of  Stratford's. 

Page  685,  line  7.] — Foxe  reads  "a  horse  in  a  satchell;"  Avesbury  "equus 
in  pera,"  on  which  Hearne  has  this  note: — "  Lineolam  sub  'equus'  duxit 
manus  recentior  in  Cod.  Sebrightiano,  et  'mus  '  e  regione  reposuit.  Quid  quod 
et  'mus'  habent  tarn  Walsinghamus  quam  et  Antiqu.  Britannicae." 

Page  6S6,  line  8  from  the  bottom.] — Higden  died  and  his  chronicle  ends 
a.  d.  1363. 

Page  6S6.  note  (1).] — This  last  sentence  is  put  in  from  the  archbishop's 
own  letter,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Brady  from  Historia  Sacra.  The  archbishop's 
letter  is  intituled  "  Rxcusatio  Archiepiscopi  ad  famosum  libellum."  Dr.  Brady 
(vol.  ii.  p.  215)  rives  a  full  analysis  of  the  letter,  and  says  that  it  concludes  thus: 
"  Haec  ad  libellum  famosum  responsa  sufficiant  in  praesenti." 

Page  686,  note  (2).] — In  the  foregoing  paragraph,  Foxe  has  been  misled  by 
his  authorities  to  say,  that  the  truce  of  Tournay  was  prolonged  for  "three 
years  "  more  :  but  see  the  king's  proclamations  in  Rymer,  dated  June  18th  and 
September  27th,  a.  d.  1341,  announcing  the  extension  of  that  truce  first  to  August 
29th,  and  then  to  June  24th,  a.  d.  1312.  This  extension  of  the  truce  of  Tournay 
has  evidently  been  confounded  with  the  truce  of  Malestroit,  which  is  not  distinctly 
mentioned  by  Foxe,  and  has  been  of  necessity  introduced  into  his  text  at  p.  690. 
(See  the  note  on  page  690,  note  (2).) 

Paee  688,  line  14  from  the  bottom.] — Benedict  XII.  died  April  25th, 
a.  d.  1342,  and  Clement  VI.  was  crowned  pope  May  19th. 

Page  688,  note  (1).] — The  account  given  in  the  paragraph  of  the  text  above 
tallies  with  the  Extracts  from  the  Parliamentary  Rolls  at  pp.  783,  784,  relative 
to  this  period  (17,  18  Ed.  III.).  The  penalty  attached  to  transgression — ''im- 
prisonment and  losing  his  life  " — is  that  stated  by  Walsingham,  and  no  doubt 
by  the  "  Chronicon  Albanense;"  but  it  is  not  correct:  see  the  Extracts  from 
the  Parliamentary  Rolls  18  Ed.  III.  at  p.  784,  line  20.  Rapin  has  been  betrayed 
into  the  same  mistake. 

Page  6S9.] — Foxe,  at  the  top  of  this  page,  correctly  informs  us  that  the 
ensuing  letter  was  addressed  to  the  pope  by  "the  nobles  and  commons,"  and 
it  was  written  originally  in  French.  Hence  it  tallies  with  the  allusion  at 
page  787,  §  xii.  to  some  such  letter,  as  having  been  once  sent  by  the  nobles  and 
commons  of  England  to  the  pope  :  it  is  rather  singular,  however,  that  Foxe 
heads  it — "  Letter  of  the  King  of  England  and  of  the  Nobles  and  Commons  of 
the  same,"  &c.  That  this  heading  is  incorrect  sufficiently  appears  from  the 
opening  of  the  letter  itself:  and  the  allusion  at  page  787,  §  xii.  would  lead 
us  to  look  for  any  such  letter  from  the  king  in  Latin,  not  in  French.  And 
certainly  the  king  was  not  wanting  in  the  business  :  for,  besides  a  letter 
dated  Clarendon.  Julv  23d,  "ad  Vicecomites  Anglia?  contra  Provisiones 
Papales,"  grounded  on  the  petition  of  the  Commons  at  the  parliament  convoked 
at  Westminster  '  in  Quindena  Paschae;"  he  also  addressed  one  "ad  Papam," 
dated  Westminster,  August  30th — "  de  regno  per  exercitus  Provisorum  invaso," 
and  alluding  to  the  complaints  of  the  recent  parliament  at  Westminster  on 
the  sTiV>ject :  al<o  another  "ad  Papam,"  dated  Westminster,  Sept.  10th, 
referring  again  to  the  petition  of  the  Commons  in  the  last  parliament,  and 
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begging  that  provision  might  chaise.  Watsingham  gives  the  greater  part  of 
this  last  letter,  dated  Sept.  26th,  heading  it,  Epistola  missa  Papa  dementi  pro 
libertate  ecclesice  Anglicana,  plena  fructu,  cui  pro  tunc  Papa  aut  Cardinales 
respondere  rationabiliter  nesciebant. 

Page  690,  line  5  from  the  bottom.] — Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  made 
Prince  of  Wales,  May  12th,  a.  d.  1313.  See  Cart.  17  Edw.  III.  m.  24,  n.  27, 
quoted  hy  Mr.  James,  vol.  i.  p.  391. 

Page  690,  note  (1).] — The  pope's  letter  to  Edward,  complaining  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  his  provisions  for  these  two  cardinals,  is  given  by  Walsingham,  dated 
"  Villa  Nova,  diocese  of  Avignon,  quinto  Calend.  Septemb.  pontificatus  anno 
secundo,"  i.  e.  August  28th,  a.  d.  1343  :  also  Edward's  reply,  dated  Westminster, 
September  26th — dated  September  10th  in  Rymer.  (See  the  last  note  but  one.) 
It  appears  from  these  letters,  that  the  two  cardinals  mentioned  in  the  text  were 
Ademar  Robert,  a  Frenchman,  priest-cardinal  of  St.  Anastasia,  and  Gerard 
Domar,  the  pope's  own  nephew,  priest-cardinal  of  St.  Sabine:  these  two  were 
created  together,  a.d.  1342.  (Moreri,  v.  Cardinal.)  The  Parliamentary  Rolls 
of  the  same  year,  17  Ed.  III.  (see  the  top  of  page  784),  speak  also  of  two 
cardinals  as  having  been  amply  provided  for,  but  one  of  them  was  cardinal 
Talleyrand  de  Perigord  ;  so  that  these  were  a  totally  fresh  pair. 

Page  690,  note  (2).] — This  paragraph  is  added  to  the  text,  being  uecessary  to 
connect  the  narrative,  and  to  explain  a  subsequent  allusion  to  "  the  truce  of 
Vannes  "  in  the  next  page,  which  would  be  unintelligible  without  this  para- 
graph. The  aggressions  which  led  to  this  expedition  of  Edward  were  com- 
mitted by  the  French  king  on  the  expiration  of  the  prolonged  truce  mentioned 
at  page  686,  which  terminated  June  24th,  1342,  but  which  Foxe  and  his  autho- 
rity said  was  to  last  for  three  years,  evidently  confounding  it  with  this  truce  of 
Vannes  or  Malestroit. 

Page  690,  note  (3).] — The  words  "  to  France  "  (line  26)  are  put  in  from 
Walsingham,  who  says  "  de  jure  suo  in  regnum  Franciae."  (See  Dugdale's 
Baronage,  vol.  i.  p.  784.)  The  emperor  Louis  made  the  most  abject  submis- 
sions to  Clement  VI.  a.  d.  1343  ;  but  the  diets  of  Frankfort  and  Rens  refused  to 
sanction  such  submissions,  and  the  quarrel  soon  broke  out  afresh  between 
the  pope  and  the  emperor. — L' Art  de  F6r.  des  Dates. 

Page  690,  note  (4).  "In  the  year  following,  which  was  a.d.  1344,  pence, 
halfpence,  and  farthings,'"  &c] — The  following  passage  from  Rapin's  remarks 
on  the  coinage  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  will  serve  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  this  statement:  "In  the  eighteenth  year,  every  pound 
weight  of  gold  of  this  (a  given)  standard,  was  to  be  coined  into  fifty  florences 
at  six  shillings  a-piece,  which  made  in  all  fifteen  pounds,  or  into  a  proportion- 
able number  of  half  and  quarter  florences  .  .  .  Fabian  calls  the  floren  a  penny, 
the  half  floren  a  half-penny,  and  the  quarter  a  farthing,  of  gold.  And  these 
words  are  often  met  with  in  old  histories  and  accompts,  applied  to  several  coins, 
as  reals,  angels,  etc.;  where  it  is  to  be  understood  by  denarius,  the  whole  ;  by 
obolus,  the  half;  and  by  quadrans,  the  fourth  part,  or  farthing."  See  supra, 
p.  578,  line  16  from  the  bottom. 

Page  691,  line  4.  "  Ad  sectam  suam  sive  partis.''^ — The  Act  in  which 
these  words  occur,  was  passed  at  the  parliament  which  met  at  Westminster, 
the  Monday  after  the  Octaves  of  Trinity  18  Ed.  III.  [June  16th,  a.d.  1344J, 
stat.  3,  cap.  2.  The  French  words  of  the  Act  are,  "  a  nostre  suyte  ou  a  la  suite 
de  partie,"  "at  our  suit,  or  at  the  suit  of  the  party.' — Statutes  at  Large, 
vol.  i.  p.  242. 

Page  691,  note  (1).] — The  following  passage — down  to  the  end  of  the  king's 
letters  of  defiance,  and  the  two  lines  immediately  succeeding  it  in  next  page — 
has  been  brought  back  from  a  much  later  position  which  Foxe  had  assigned 
it,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  narrative. 

Page  692,  line  1-9  from  the  bottom.] — Edward  had  commissioned  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  to  raise  an  army  to  defend  his  right  in  Aquitaine,  March  24th, 
a.d.  1344.  (Rymer.)  The  expedition  was  delayed  till  now:  between  June  4th 
and  llth  the  earl  of  Northampton  sailed  with  an  army  for  Bretagne,  and  the 
earl  of  Lancaster  soon  after,  with  another  for  Guienne  and  Gascony. — James. 
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Page  693,  note  (2).]  —  The  original  Latin  of  this  passage  will  be  found  in 
Avesbury  (edit.  Hearne,  p.  128),  and  runs  thus : — "  Post  conflictum  vero 
habitum  in  Cadamo,  quidam  magnus  clericus,  de  ordine  Praedicatorum,  dicti 
Domini  Regis  confessor,  existens  ibidem,  de  dicti  Domini  Regis  Anglorum 
gestis  a  Cadamo  usque  Pussiacum  scripsit  in  hsec  verba:  Benedicere  debemus 
Deum  cceli,"  &c. 

The  king's  confessor  here  spoken  of  was,  no  doubt,  Thomas  Bradwardine,  a 
native  of  Hartfield,  in  Sussex,  who,  after  passing  through  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  became  D.D.,  and  Proctor  and  Divinity  Professor  at  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards attended  Edward  III.  as  his  confessor  during  his  wars  in  France.  Whilst 
so  employed  he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  the  monks,  but 
Edward  was  too  fond  of  him  to  part  with  him  :  being  afterwards  again  elected, 
he  was  consecrated  a.d.  1349,  but  lived  only  forty  days.  See  the  account  of 
him  in  Parker's  "  Antiquitates  Britannicae  "  and  Godwin's  "  DePraasulibus." 

Page  694,  note  (1).] — The  Latin  of  the  passage  in  tne  text  runs  thus:  — 
"Post  adventum  vero  dicti  Domini  Regis  apud  Pussiacum,  praefatus  magister 
Michael  Northburgh,  valens  clericus,  de  consiliariis  dicti  Domini  Regis 
existens  et  continue  progrediens  cum  eodem,  progressum  ipsius  Domini  Regis 
et  Anglorum  gesta  a  Pussiaco  usque  villam  de  Caleys  scripsit  in  hunc  modum  : 
'  Salutz,  voilletz  savoir,' "  &c.  (Avesbury,  p.  136.)  Avesbury  by  "prae- 
fatus "  does  not  refer  to  the  writer  of  the  last  letter  (as  Foxe  represents),  but  to 
the  writer  of  a  previous  letter  not  mentioned  by  Foxe,  detailing  the  march 
from  La  Hogue  to  Caen  and  the  battle  at  Caen  :  that  letter  Avesbury  thus 
introduces  (p.  121) : — "  Deinde  progrediens  versus  Cadamum,  Magister  Michael 
de  Northburgh,  valens  clericus,  de  consiliariis  dicti  Domini  Regis  Anglorum 
existens,  et  progrediens  cum  eodem,  ipsius  Regis  adventum  ibidem  et  pro- 
gressum versus  Cadamum  scripsit  in  haec  verba  :  De  progressu  Regis  Anglice 
de  Hogges  usque  Cadamum.  Fait  a  remembrez,"  &c.  It  is  plain,  then,  that 
that  letter  and  this  were  written  in  French  by  Michael  de  Northburgh,  "  valens 
clericus,  e  consiliariis  Domini  Regis;"  but  that  the  intermediate  Latin  letter 
was  written  by  a  different  person,  who  was  the  king's  confessor,  conjectured  in 
the  last  note  to  have  been  Thomas  Bradwardine.  Michael  was  afterwards 
bishop  of  London,  a.d.  1354 — 1361. 

Page  695,  note  (1).] — Foxe  reads,  "  the  earl  of  Northampton  and  the  earl  of 
Norfolk;"  Avesbury  reads,  " le  Counte  de  Northampton  et  les  Countes  de 
Noithfolk  et  Warewik;"  but  it  is  certain  there  was  no  earl  of  Norfolk  at  this 
time.  (See  Dugdale's  Baronage).  Mr.  Barnes  therefore  proposes  to  'ead  with 
Mirimouth  Suffolk  for  Norfolk;  and  this  reading  is  adopted  in  the  text. 

Page  695,  note  (2).] — The  following  is  Foxe's  text  above,  which  evidently 
needed  correction  : — "  After  the  siege  and  winning  of  Poissy,  the  third  day  of 
September,  a.  d.  1346,  the  king  through  the  midst  of  France  directed  his 
passage  unto  Calais,  as  by  the  tenor  of  this  letter  you  hear,  and  besieged  the 
same ;  which  siege  he  continued  from  the  third  of  September  aforesaid,"  &c. 

Pages  696,  697.] — The  dates  of  these  two  letters  are  corrected  from  Avesbury. 

Page  698,  line  8  from  the  bottom.  "  About  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  July"] 
Foxe  reads,  "about  the  seventh  day  of  June."  Avesbury  says,  "  Vicesimo 
septimo  die  Junii."  But  Avesbury  presently  after  says,  "dicti  mensis  Julii 
and  he  gives  a  letter  of  Edward  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  relating  this 
whole  affair,  in  which  he  says  that  Philip  came  the  Friday  before  the  Gule  of 
August,  i.  e.  July  27th,  in  the  year  1347  (by  Nicolas's  Tables).  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  Avesbury  intended  to  say  "  Julii "  instead  of  "  Junii." 

Page  699,  line  14  from  the  bottom.] — "  That  the  next  year  after,  a.d.  1349," 
is  brought  up  from  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  to  render  the  statement  of  the 
matter  more  exact. — See  Nicolas's  Chronology  of  History,  v.  Pestilences. 

Page  701.] — The  first  account  of  the  battle  of  Poictiers  was  addressed  by  the 
Black  Prince  to  his  former  preceptor  or  tutor,  Reginald  Bryan,  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, in  a  letter  written  in  French,  so  remarkable  for  its  piety,  modesty,  and 
politeness,  that  if  Foxe  had  known  such  a  letter  was  (and  is  still)  extant  in  the 
archives  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Worcester,  he  would  hardly  have  failed  to 
transcribe  it,  and  embody  it  in  his  work.  The  following  translation  of  it  is 
given  in  Dr.  Nash's  History  of  Worcestershire,  vol.  i.  p.  34  :— 
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"  Reverend  Father  in  God,  and  most  dear  friend,  we  thank  you  heartily, 
because  we  are  informed  that  you  are  so  well  and  so  sincerely  attached  to  us, 
in  offering  up  your  prayers  to  God  for  us  and  for  our  expedition  ;  and  we  are 
very  certain,  that  on  account  of  the  devout  prayers  of  you  and  others,  God  has 
been  pleased  to  assist  us  in  all  our  exigencies,  for  which  we  are  daily  bound  to 
return  Him  our  thanks,  praying,  at  the  same  time,  that  you  would  on  your  part 
continue  to  behave  towards  us  as  you  have  done  hitherto,  for  which  we  hold 
ourselves  highly  obliged  to  you.  And,  reverend  father,  as  to  our  condition,  of 
which  we  suppose  you  desire,  of  your  good  will,  to  hear  some  account,  be  pleased 
to  know  that  at  the  writing  of  this  letter  we  were  well  in  health,  happy,  and 
every  way  in  good  condition,  praised  be  God!  May  He  at  all  times  cause  us 
to  hear  and  know  the  same  of  you,  and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  certify  us 
by  your  letters,  and  by  such  persons  as  pass  to  and  fro,  as  often  as  you  conve- 
niently can.  As  to  the  news  in  these  parts,  be  pleased  to  know,  that  on  the 
Eve  of  the  translation  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  we  began  to  ride  with  our 
forces  towards  the  parts  of  France,  and  principally  because  we  had  received 
intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  our  most  honoured  lord  and  father,  the  king,  there, 
in  Berry,  Orleans,  and  Tours;  and  having  also  received  intelligence  that  the 
king  of  France,  with  a  great  number  of  forces  near  the  borders,  was  coming 
to  give  us  battle,  we  approached  so  near  them  that  an  engagement  ensued 
between  us  in  such  sort  that  the  enemy  were  discomfited,  praised  be  God  ; 
and  the  said  king  and  his  son  and  many  other  persons  were  taken  and  killed  ; 
the  names  of  whom  we  send  you  by  our  most  dear  knight,  Roger  de  Cottesford, 
the  bearer  of  these  letters. 

"  Reverend  Father  in  God,  and  our  very  dear  friend,  may  the  Holy  Spirit 
have  you  daily  in  his  keeping  ! 

"  Given  under  our  private  seal  at  Bourdeaux,  the  10th  day  of  October. 

[This  letter  was  delivered  to  Reginald  de  Brienne,  bishop  of  Worcester, 
at  Alvechurch,  December  1356,  with  a  schedule  containing  the  names 
of  the  prisoners  and  slain  in  the  aforesaid  engagement.] 
Superscribed, 

"  To  the  Rev.  Father  in  God,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester." 

Page  702,  note  (1).] — This  passage  confirms  the  conjecture  thrown  out  in  the 
note  on  p.  642,  viz.  that  it  was  Edward  I.  and  not  Edward  II.  who  presented 
his  clerk  to  the  treasurership  of  York  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  and  that 
Edward  II.  only  inherited  from  his  father  the  dispute  which  grew  out  of  that 
appointment.  It  will  appear  in  the  next  note  to  this,  that  Edward  III.  inhe- 
rited the  very  same  quarrel.  Dr.  Brady  bears  his  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
letters  in  the  Records  of  the  very  nature  here  described,  and  addressed  to  the 
same  individuals  as  those  whom  Foxe  mentions. 

Page  702,  note  (2).] — The  king's  letter  to  the  pope  is  printed  in  Rymer, 
dated  Westminster,  14th  Dec.  4  Ed.  III.  It  is  also  given  by  Dr.  Brady, 
vol.  ii.  Appendix  No.  97,  from  "  Rot.  Romse"  4  Ed.  III.  n.  2.  It  appears  from 
the  letter  itself,  that  Walter  de  Bedewynd  had  been  presented  by  Edward's 
grandfather  "  ratione  vacationis  archiepiscopatus,"  and  "  per  privationem  domini 
Johannis  de  Columna;"  that  the  pope  originally  wanted  to  annul  the  king's 
presentation  of  Walter,  in  favour  of  Cardinal  Francis  Gayta  (Cajetan),  who 
was  his  own  nephew;  but  that  the  said  Walter  de  Bedewynd  had,  notwith- 
standing, continued  in  possession  of  the  office  ever  since  till  now,  when  "  ex 
causa  permutationis"  he  had  resigned  it  to  William  de  la  Mare.  But  the 
pope  assuming  that  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  Cardinal  Gayta  by 
Edward  I.  the  office  had  been  ever  since  vacant,  he  wanted  now  to  disturb  the 
new  occupant,  De  la  Mare,  and  to  put  in  by  provision  one  Peter,  cardinal 
of  St.  Stephen  in  Ccelio  Monte. — Francis  Cajetan  was  created  deacon-cardinal 
of  St.  Mary  in  Cosmedin,  a.d.  1295,  died  a.d.  1317. —  Moreri,  v.  Cardinal. 

Page  705,  note  (3).] — This  article  is  thus  put  obliqud  oratione  by  Ulyricus — 
"  7.  Quibus  scriptis  aut  sacrarum  literarum  interpretationibus  ad  salutem 
necessarid  credendum."  On  referring  to  the  "  Secunda  Dictio  seu  Pars"  of 
the  "  Defensor  Pacis,"  cap.  19,  the  matter  is  thus  stated: — "  Nullam  scriptu- 
ram  irrevocabiliter  veram  credere  vel  fateri  tenemur  de  necessitate  salutis 
aeternae,  nisi  eis  quae  canonicae  appellantur,  vel  eis  quae  ad  has  ex  necessitate 
sequuntur,  aut  scripturarum  sacrarum  sensum  dubium  habendum  eis  interpre- 
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tationihus  sen  determinationibus  quae  per  generale  fidelium  seu  catholieo- inn 
concilium  essent  factse,  in  his  pra^sertim  in  quibus  error  damnationem  aeternam 
induceret,  quales  sunt  articuli  fidei  Christianae."  And  he  proceeds  to  say, 
afterwards,  "Quod  vero  ipsarum  interpretationibus,  sic  factis  ut  diximus,  eadem 
sit  praestanda  credulitas  [quae  sacris  scripturis  ipsis]  ostendere  possumus."  His 
proof  is,  the  promise,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world ;"  a  promise  which  he  considers  to  be  peucliarly  meant  for  a  general 
council.  Marsilius,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered  quite  so  clear  on  the  Rule 
of  Faith  as  might  be  inferred  from  Foxe's  language  in  the  text.  Milner  (Cent. 
14,  chap,  i.)  speaks  rather  hesitatingly  of  his  claim  to  be  numbered  among  the 
genuine  Reformers,  though  he,  with  others  mentioned  by  Iliyricus  and  Foxc, 
very  vigorously  resisted  the  papal  encroachments  on  the  imperial  jurisdiction. 

Page  710,  note  (1).] — The  text  (ed.  1583,  p.  391)  makes  Antoninus  say 
"  that  they  were  condemned  in  the  Extravagant  of  Pope  John,  with  one 
Johannes  de  Poliaco."  Iliyricus  says,  "  Damnatus  est  (M.  Cesenas)  cum 
Joanne  quodam  propria  bulla,  in  Extravagantibus  Joan.  22.  Antoninus  Flo- 
rentinus  sic  in  quarta  parte  Summae  de  hisce  proximis  duobus  et  de  Petro  de 
Corbaria  scribit :  4  In  Extravagante  Joan.  22  quae  incipit  Dudum  ab  audietdia, 
&c.  reprobantur  ut  haereses  errores  Petri  de  Corbaria,  Joannis,  et  Michelini 
ordinis  Minorum,  qui  pertinaciter  asserebant,'  &c.  .  .  Hactenus  Antoninus." 
If  the  "  Johannes"  here  mentioned  means  "  Johannes  de  Poliaco,"  the  state- 
ment of  Iliyricus  is  more  correct  than  that  of  Antoninus,  for  he  was  condemned 
propria  bulla,  in  a  separate  bull  by  himself,  "  Vas  electionis"  in  the  Extrava- 
gantes  Communes. 

We  find  printed  in  Martene's  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum  (torn.  xi.  cols.  640 
— 842)  "  Processus  Varii  Johannis  Papa?  XXII.  adversus  Ludovicum  Ba- 
varum  Imperatorem  et  ejus  asseclas,  ex  MS.  Illustrissimi  Episcopi  Mon- 
tis Pessulani."  Among  these  processes  there  is  one  (cols.  652 — 660)  ex- 
communicating the  emperor,  dated  10  Cal.  April,  pontificatus  anno  8 
[March  23,  a.d.  1324]  ;  another  (cols.  727 — 736)  making  void  his  coronation, 
dated  2  Cal.  April,  pontificatus  a.  12  [March  31,  a.d.  1328];  another 
(cols.  704 — 716),  "  Licet  juxta  doctrinam,"  stating  and  condemning  the  opinions 
of  John  de  Janduno  and  Marsilius  Patavinus,  dated  10  Cal.  Nov.  pontif.  a.  12 
[Oct.  23,  a.d.  1327],  and  another  (cols.  736 — 742)  excommunicating  them- 
selves, dated  2  Cal.  April,  pontif.  a.  12  [March  31,  a.d.  1328]  ;  another  (cols. 
749 — 752),  "  Dudum  ad  vestri  apostolatus  auditum,"  excommunicating  three 
Minorites,  Michael  Cesenas,  Bonagratia,  and  William  Ockham,  dated  8  Id. 
Jun.  pontif.  a.  12  [June  6,  a.d.  1328];  another  (cols.  763 — 770)  containing 
the  excommunication  of  Petrus  de  Corvario,  dated  12  Cal.  Maii,  pontine,  a.  13 
[April  20,  a.d.  1329],  and  a  long  process  is  added  (cols.  806 — 816),  containing 
his  recantation,  dated  8  Id.  Sept.  pont.  a.  15  [Sept.  6,  a.d.  1330]. 

Page  711,  note  (3).] — Walsingham  says  that  two  were  burnt  at  Avignon 
"  feria  tertia,  in  Hebdomade  Pentecostes,"  i.  e.  Whit-Tuesday,  or  June  3d, 
a.d.  1354.  Innocent  VI.  was  crowned  pope  Dec.  30th,  a.d.  1352,  and  died 
Sept.  12th,  a.d.  1362. 

Page  712,  line  15.] — This  dispute  happened  in  the  year  a.d.  1281,  of 
which  the  dominical  letter  was  E,  suiting  (by  Nicolas's  Tables)  the  concur- 
rence of  St.  Nicholas's  Day  (Dec.  6)  with  a  Saturday,  and  the  day  of  the  Con- 
ception (Dec.  8)  with  a  Monday,  and  St.  Thomas's  Day  (Dec.  21)  with  a 
Sunday.  The  introduction  of  Friar  Gilles,  and  the  bishop  of  Amiens,  is  also 
confirmatory  of  this  date.  Du  Boulay  also  and  Crevier,  in  their  histories 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  Fleury,  in  his  Eccles.  Hist.,  place  this  affair  to 
the  year  a.d.  1281;  in  which  year,  also,  it  appears  among  the  Councils  in 
L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  712,  note  (2).] — "  Copia  prophetiae  fratris  Johannis  de  Rupe-Scissa, 
Ordinis  fratrum  minorum  provinciae  Aquitaniae,  custodis  Ruthenensis  (Rodez), 
ac  causidici  Aureliaci  (Orleans),  in  Romana  curia  Avenione  capti  in  carcere 
domini  Papae  dementis  VI.  pontificatus  sui  anno  8,  qui  Career  vocatur 
Career  Soldan,  in  mense  Novembris,  anno  ab  incarnatione  Domini 
MCCCXLIX." — (Browne's  Appendix,  p.  494.)  "  Ejusdem  Johannis  de 
Rupe-Scissa  liber  '  Vade  mecum  in  tribulation  e,' "  is  at  p.  496  of  Browne. 

Page  712,  note  (3).] — Godfridus  de  Fontanis,  or  de  Fontibus,  is  mentioned 
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again  by  Foxe  in  connexion  with  the  dispute  between  the  clergy  and  the  friars 
at  page  752,  where  he  is  stated  to  have  been  concerned  with  others  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  treatise  "  De  Periculis  Ecclesiae:"  the  anachronism  of  connect- 
ing his  name  with  that  treatise  is  incidentally  shown  by  the  introduction  of 
his  name  in  this  affair  of  a.d.  1281.    (See  the  note  on  p.  752.) 

Page  712,  note  (4).] — Simon  de  Beaulieu  en  Brie  was  made  cardinal  in  a.d. 
1294,  which  occasioned  his  being  superseded  in  the  see  of  Bourges  that  same 
year  by  Gilles  de  Colonne.    (See  the  note  on  p.  714.) 

Page  713,  note  (1).]— Foxe's  text  (ed.  1583,  p.  392)  says,  "Neither  do  I 
thinke  to  be  any  of  us  prelates  here  now,  which  have  not  sometime  bene  taken 
out  of  this  university  of  yours."  Godfridus  says,  "  Credo  enim  qucd  non  sit 
hodie  praslatus  inter  nos,  qui  de  hac  Universitate  non  sit  assumptus;"  which 
Crevier  and  Fleury  both  understand  to  imply,  that  the  whole  French  episcopal 
bench  of  that  day  had  been  educated  at  the  University  of  Paris. 

Page  713,  note  (2). J — The  following  extract  from  Gallia  Christiana,  torn,  x., 
relative  to  this  bishop  of  Amiens,  will  show  his  great  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the 
clergy  against  the  friars,  and  illustrate  the  text.  "Romam  anno  1281  cum 
Simone  Carnotensi  episcopo  nomine  cleri  Gallicani  missus  est  ad  obtinendam  a 
Martino  IV.  canonizationem  Ludovici  IX.  Francorum  Regis,  ut  patet  ex  bulla 
ejusdem  pontificis  data  x.  calend.  Jan.  pontificatus  an.  1.  Dum  autem  Romas 
consisteret  Gulielmus,  fratres  minores  impetrarunt  a  summo  Pontifice  ut  possent 
audire  confessiones  et  absolvere,  praelatis  minirne  requisitis  ;  propter  quod  orta 
fuit  magna  contentio  inter  prselatos  regni  Franciae  et  fratres  prasdictos.  Occa- 
sione  hujus  controversiae  una  cum  Gul.  archiepiscopo  Rotomagensi  scripsit 
Gulielmus  die  Mercurii  post  festum  App.  Petri  et  Pauli,  1282,  ad  Archiepp. 
Remensem,  Senonensem,  et  Turonensem,  ut  eos  hortaretur  ad  concilium  cele- 

brandum  adversus  fratrum  minorum  molitiones  a.d.  1284  interfuit 

Parisiis  synodo  multarum  Gallia?  provinciarum  et  acerrime  pugnavit  pro  decreto 
Innocentii  III — '  Omnes  utriusque  sexus,'  —  adversus  nova  mendicantium 
privilegia.  Quod  ad  confirmandum  Baluzius  in  notis  ad  '  Vit.  Pap.  Aven.,' 
col.  578,  laudat  codicem  Bibliothecae  Colbertinae  3266,  aitque  ea  de  causa 
Gulielmum  a  Mathia  Flacio  Illyrico  Testibus  Veritatis  fuisse  annumeratum." 

Page  714,  note  (1).] — Foxe's  text  says,  "  It  was  not  long  after,  that  the  feast 
of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  followed,  in  whose  Vigil  all  the  heads  of  the  Uni- 
versity again  were  warned  the  third  day  after  to  congregate  together  in  the 
church  of  St.  Bernard,  at  the  sermon  time."  Godfridus  says,  "Caeterum  in 
vigilia  Beati  Thomas  iterum  praelati  praeconizari  fecerunt  per  scholas  ut  omnes 
dominica,  tertia  scilicet  die,  hora  sermonis,  ad  S.  Bernhardum  convenient." 
Du  Boulay  reads  "  dominica  3  scilicet  die."  But  Fleury  says  "  le  lendemain  ;" 
and  Crevier  speaks  of  the  meeting  as  happening  on  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas, 
December  21st,  which  would  fall  on  a  Sunday  in  the  year  a.d.  1281  (by 
Nicolas's  Tables) :  Godfridus' s  error  has  been  corrected  in  the  text. 

Page  714,  last  line  but  one.  "Master  Friar  Gilles."~\ — Gilles  de  Columna, 
a  Roman  by  birth,  and  a  friar  of  the  order  of  the  Eremites  of  St.  Augustine, 
has  been  already  mentioned  by  Foxe,  supra,  p.  508.  He  was  called  "  Doctor 
fundatissimus."  "  A  variis  academiis  virisque  principibus  expetitus,  in  Galliam 
concessit,  a  Philippo  Audace  ad  Philippum  filium,  cognomento  Pulckrum, 
bonis  literis  ac  moribus  imbuendum  evocatus :  unde  in  Academia  Parisiensi 
philosophiam  et  theologiam  per  plures  annos  summa  cum  laude  docuit."  (Cave, 
Hist.  Litt.)  He  was  made  General  of  his  Order  in  a.d.  1292,  and  archbishop  of 
Bourges,  a.d.  1294.  (See  more  in  Cave,  Moreri,  and  Gallia  Christiana.)  The 
introduction  of  his  name  here  confirms  the  date  assigned  in  the  text  to  the 
dispute  at  Paris.  * 

Page  724.]— See  vol.  i.  p.  292,  note  (1). 

Page  726,  line  25.] — Foxe  seems  to  have  rather  puzzled  himself,  calculating 
sometimes  from  the  nativity,  sometimes  from  the  death  of  Christ. 

Page  736,  note  (6).] — The  reading  is  "yhight"  in  ed.  1570,  p.  497,  mar- 
gin "ihightj"  also  "  iheight"  in  the  margin  of  ed.  1590,  p.  370:  "i"  is  a 
mere  prefix,  "bight"  being  the  proper  word  :  we  sometimes  have  "be-hight,' 
See  the  Glossarial  Index. 
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Page  738,  line  21  from  the  bottom.  "  Pleten."] — See  p.  743,  bis,  and  vol. 
iii.  p.  272  and  note  in  vol.  iii.  p.  202.  "Court  of  Plete  "  occurs  in  the 
"Apology  for  the  Lollards,"  edited  by  Dr.  Todd  for  the  Camden  Society,  p.  79. 
See  Du  Cange,  in  Pletum,  Plitum ;  and  in  the  Paston  Letters,  i.  149,  edit. 
1840,  we  have  "  Yelverton  came  down  from  the  Bench,  and  plete  the  matter." 

Page  746,  line  6  from  the  bottom.  "May  no  man  depart."'] — "Depart" 
is  here  used  in  the  obsolete  sense  of  "  divide."  See  Todd's  Johnson,  and 
Wordsworth's  Eccl.  Biogr.  edit.  1839,  vol.  i.  p.  322,  note. 

Page  747,  line  2  from  the  bottom.  "  In  Froysard,  as  yet,  have  I  not  found 
it."~\ — The  different  copies  of  Froysard  vary  very  much,  which  may  account  for 
Foxe's  not  having  been  able  to  find  this  story  about  John  de  la  Roche -Taillade. 
It  is,  however,  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1574,  vol.  iii.  p.  77,  chap,  xxiv.,  and  we 
have  it  in  Lord  Berner's  translation,  vol.  ii.  chap.  42,  fol.  53 ;  and  in  Johnes's 
translation,  vol.  iii.  chap.  47.  John  de  Rupe-Scissa  has  been  mentioned  at 
pp.  707,  708,  710. 

Page  748,  line  8.  "Froysard,  who  both  heard  and  saw  him."] — Froysard 
first  mentions  this  friar  in  his  1st  vol.  chap,  ccxi.;  and  in  chap.  ccxv.  he  says 
that  the  first  of  the  two  undermentioned  cardinals  was  Peter  de  Colombier,  more 
usually  called  Bertrand,  in  honour  of  his  maternal  uncle  Peter  Bertrand,  bishop 
of  Autun.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Arras,  1339;  cardinal,  1344;  bishop  of 
Ostia,  1353. 

Froysard  does  not  appear  to  have  heard  or  even  seen  the  friar.  His  words, 
as  translated  by  Johnes,  are  these: — "It  comes  to  my  remembrance,  how,  in 
my  young  days,  during  the  reign  of  pope  Innocent  at  Avignon,  there  was  con- 
fined in  prison  a  learned  clerk,  called  friar  John  de  la  Roche-Taillade.  This 
friar,  as  I  have  been  told  by  several  privately,  for  it  was  never  talked  of  in 
public,  foretold,  while  in  prison,  many  of  the  great  events  which  would  happen 
shortly  in  the  world,  more  especially  those  that  related  to  France,  and  the  mis- 
fortunes that  were  to  befal  the  church  from  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  those 
who  governed  it.  It  was  said  that  during  this  imprisonment  he  was  brought  to 
the  pope's  palace,  when  the  cardinal  of  Ostia,  commonly  called  cardinal  of 
Arras,  and  the  cardinal  of  Auxerre,  disputed  with  him  on  those  subjects." 

The  person  meant  by  "  the  cardinal  of  Auxerre"  was  Taleyrand  de  Perigord, 
made  cardinal-bishop  of  Auxerre  by  John  XXII.  a.  d.  1331:  he  died  a.  d.  1364. 
(See  Moved,  v.  Cardinal.)  He  is  referred  to  by  Roche-Taillade  with  much  respect 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  prophecy  given  by  Browne  in  his  Appendix  to  the 
"  Fasciculus."  He  was  one  of  the  two  cardinals  who,  according  to  Walsingham, 
endeavoured  to  mediate  between  the  English  and  French  armies  just  before  the 
battle  of  Poictiers,  1356;  he  is  mentioned  infra,  p.  784. 

Page  749.] — Richard  Fitz-Ralph  was  made  dean  of  Lichfield,  then  chan- 
cellor of  Oxford,  1333  ;  and  archbishop  of  Armagh,  (whence  his  title  "  Arma- 
chanus"),  8  id.  July,  1347:  he  preached  in  London,  1356,  was  three 
years  at  Avignon,  and  died  46  cal.  Dec.  1360. —  Warai  Hiberna  Sacra;  Cave. 

Page  749,  note  (1).] — In  Froysard  there  is  more  in  application  of  the  fable. 
The  following  closing  words  out  of  Johnes's  translation  are  necessary: — "It 
was  his  intention  that  these  should  be  prudently  and  properly  managed,  and  not 
with  pomp  and  pride,  as  is  now  done :  for  which  the  Lord  is  wroth,  and  his 
anger  will  be  much  increased  against  you  in  time  to  come.  Should  the  nobles 
excuse  themselves  from  giving  support  to  the  church,  and  grow  cold  in  their 
devotions,  and  perhaps  retake  what  they  had  given,  it  must  speedily  be  destroyed." 
(See  the  Latin  in  Illyricus  Flacius.)  Johnes,  at  the  end  of  his  translation,  gives 
many  references  about  this  friar.  He  considers  it  a  witty  application  of  iEsop's 
fable  of  the  crow. 

Page  749,  note  (5).]—"  Gulielmus  Botonerus  scripsit  Antiquitates  Anglicas, 
lib.  iii.:  floruit  1460." — Gesneri  Bibliotheca,  p.  300,  edit.  1583.  See  also  Vossius 
de  Hist.  Lat.  p.  654,  edit.  Lug.  Bat.  1651. 

Page  752,  line  13.] — The  extravagant  "  Non  sine  multa.  cordis  amaritudine," 
&c.  is  printed  in  Bzovius's  "  Eccles.  Annales  post  Baronium,"  ad  an.  1257, 
dated  "  Laterani,  3  cal.  Ap.  pont.  nostri  a.  31,"  i.  e.  March  30th,  a.d.  1257. 

Page  752,  note  (1).] — Foxe  is  quite  correct  in  representing  the  four  persons 
just  named  as  leading  opponents  of  the  friars.    But  he  is  mistaken  in  repre- 
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senting  them  as  the  joint  authors  of  the  "De  Periculis  Ecclesiae."  The  real 
author  of  that  treatise  was  Gulielmus  de  S.  Amore,  assisted  by  several  others 
whom  Foxe  names,  supra,  p.  521.  (See  the  note  in  this  Appendix  on  page  520, 
note  (1),  and  Ussher,  "  De  Christ.  Eccles.  Sue.  et  Statu,"  lib.  ix.  §  20.)  Foxe's 
statement  here  involves  an  anachronism;  for  Godfridus  de  Fontibus  figured 
against  the  friars  at  a  later  period,  a.«d.  1281.  (See  p.  712.)  Simon  Jornalensis, 
or  Tornacensis,  is  said  by  Cave  to  have  flourished  a.d.  1216,  and  Henricus  de 
Gandavo  about  the  same  time  with  Godfridus  de  Fontibus,  a.d.  1280. 

Page  766,  note  (5).] — The  period  assigned  in  the  text  for  the  absence  of 
Armachanus  from  England  seems  too  long,  according  to  the  statement  made  in 
the  note  on  p.  749. 

Page  767,  note  (2).] — Foxe  dates  this  sermon  a.d.  1364:  but  Mr.  Browne' 
who  gives  it  in  the  original  Latin  in  his  Appendix  to  the  "  Fasciculus "  of 
Orthuinus  Gratius,  places  it  to  the  year  1363.  This  is  evidently  the  true  date, 
for  it  is  implied  at  p.  768,  line  29  and  line  12  from  the  bottom,  that  the  sermon 
was  preached  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Advent,  being  also  the  day  before 
Christmas  day.  But  it  appears  from  Nicolas's  Tables,  that  in  a.  d.  1363  Advent 
Sunday  fell  on  December  3d,  whence  "the  fourth  Sunday  of  Advent"  would 
fall  on  December  24th,  the  day  before  Christmas  day.  It  further  appears  from 
its  conclusion  that  the  sermon  was  preached  in  the  second  year  of  pope  Urban 
V.,  who  was  consecrated  November  6th,  1362. 

Page  780,  note  (1).] — For  more  respecting  this  author  see  Goldasti  De 
Monorchia,  torn.  i.  preliminary  "  Dissertatio  de  Auctoribus."  See  also  Cave's 
Hist.  Lit.  v.  "  Nilus  Cabasilas." 

Page  781,  note  (1).  "  Postil."~\ — "  Vocem  hanc  compositam  ex  praeposi- 
tione  Post  et  prononime  Ilia,  ut  significaretur  post  ilia  (sc.  verba  textus) 
legendam  esse  explicationem  illis  subjunctam,  satis  notum  est.  Media  aetate 
vocabulum  Postilla  de  expositione  cujusvis  textus  adhibitum  fuit.  Imprimis 
tamen  pericoparum  evangelicarum  et  epistolicarum  interpretationem,  uti  adhuc 
illud  usurpatur,  designabat." —  Walchii  Biblioth.  Theol.  torn.  iv.  p.  945,  cited  in 
Dr.  Cardwell's  Preface  to  Taverner's  Postils. 

Page  782,  note  (2).] — Bingen  is  a  town  on  the  Rhine,  between  Mentz  and 
Coblentz.  Illyricus  refers  for  this  story  to  Gaspar  Bruschius's  "  Germ.  Mon- 
asteriorum  Historia."  It  appears  in  another  work  of  his  "De  omnibus  Ger- 
maniae  Episcopatibus  Epitome,"  lib.  primus,  Archiep.  Mogunt.  comprehendens. 
The  council  of  Mentz,  which  condemned  these  persons,  is  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  councils,  a.d.  1387,  — V Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates. 

Page  782,  note  (4).  "Prince  Aimericus  hanged,"  8ic.~\ — Massaeus  says, 
"  et  ipsius  dominam  in  puteo  lapidibus  obruerunt."  Hoffman,  referring  to  this 
story  in  his  Lexicon,  v.  Girada,  calls  Aimericus  the  praefect  or  mayor  of  Lavaur, 
and  states  that  the  lady  was  Girada,  the  principal  lady  of  the  place. 

Page  782,  note  (5).  "  Moreover  in  the  Chronicles  of  Hoveden,"  &c] — Foxe, 
in  his  Latin  edition,  page  59,  refers  to  Hoveden,  a.d.  1182. 

Page  782,  note  (6).  "  One  Eckhard,  a  Dominican  friar."'] — It  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  he  "  suffered."  Foxe  says  in  his  Latin  edition,  page  59 — "  Nec 
multiim  Wiclevi  tempora  prascessit  Echardus,  Dominicanus,  qui  Heidelbergae 
damnabatur  haereseos,  autore  Tritemio  anno  1330."  It  appears  from  Trithe- 
mius  that  he  flourished  a.d.  1330,  and  that  A.d.  1430  (a  hundred  years  after) 
the  faculty  of  Heidelberg  passed  sentence  against  some  of  his  opinions.  Illy- 
ricus has  given  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  sermons  "  De  Eucharistia." 

Page  783,  last  paragraph.] — This  parliament  met  on  the  Quindene  of 
Easter,  17  Ed.  III.  [April  18th,  a.d.  1343.] — See  Cottons  Abridgement  of  the 
Parliamentary  Rolls,  vol.  ii.  p.  135. 

Page  783,  note  (1).] — It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  Foxe,  in  the  para- 
graph which  introduces  the  extracts  from  the  Parliamentary  Rolls,  speaks  of 
a  non-appearance  of  archbishop  Stratford  at  the  king's  summons,  referring 
expressly  to  that  particular  occasion  (a.d.  1341,  15  Ed.  III.)  which  the  king 
complains  of  at  p.  684.  Foxe  there,  as  well  as  here,  complains  of  the  un» 
satisfactory  nature  of  Virgil's  account ;  he  therefore  proposes  now  to  illustrate 
the  secret  causes  of  this  his  non-appearance  by  the  ensuing  Parliamentary 
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Extracts,  but  immediately  produces  Extracts  relative  to  a  previous  non-appear- 
ance of  the  archbishop  at  York  (a.  d.  1332,  6  Ed.  III.)  not  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  Foxe's  narrative,  though  alluded  to  infra,  vol.  iii.  p.  381 ;  nor  does 
he  produce  any  Extract  from  the  Parliamentary  Rolls  referring  to  his  second 
non-appearance  ;  he  merely  alludes  to  his  impeachment  in  the  very  last  extract, 
p.  790 

Page  784,  line  3.] — Taleyrand  de  Perigord,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  was  made, 
priest-cardinal  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  a.  d.  1331,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Albano;  and  died  a.  d.  1364.  (Moreri,  v.  Cardinal.)  He  is  the  "cardinal  of 
Auxerre  "  mentioned  at  p.  748.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  an  instrument  in 
Rymer,  a.d.  1344,  as  "Cardinal  de  Peregortz."  The  late  cardinal  Alexander 
Augustus  Taleyrand  de  Perigord,  who  died  in  1821,  and  the  late  famous  French 
diplomatist,  Taleyrand  de  Perigord,  were  of  the  same  family.  See  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  1821. 

Page  784,  line  19.] — This  parliament  met  the  Monday  after  the  octaves  of 
Trinity,  18  Ed.  III.  [June  16th,  a.d.  1344].— See  Cotton,  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 

Page  787,  §  12.  "On  a  former  occasion."] — The  reference  here  is  undoubtedly 
to  the  parliament  of  17  Ed.  III.  [a.d.  1343],  at  which  the  following  reply  was 
made  by  the  king  to  the  petition  of  the  Commons : — "  Le  Roi  est  avisez  de  cet 
mischief,  et  voet,  q  entre  les  Grantz  et  les  communes  soit  ordeignez  remede  et 
amendment,  et  il  s'accordera.  Et  aussint  le  Roi  voet  et  assentuz  est;  q  bones 
Lens  soient  faites  au  Pape  sur  ceste  matiere,  aussi  bien  de  p.  le  Roi  et  les 
Grantz,  come  de  p.  la  commune."  (Cotton,  page  144;  17  Ed.  III.  tit.  59.) 
That  such  letters  were  sent,  is  proved  in  the  note  in  this  Appendix  on  page  689. 

Page  789,  line  33.  "With  the  clause  'Anteferri.' "] — "To  have  the  preference 
or  precedence  "  of  all  other  "reservations"  which  might  have  been  granted  on 
the  same  benefices.  The  first  person  presented  formerly  had  the  preference :  see 
Decretales  Greg.  IX.  Lib.  I.  Tit.  III.  cap.  30.  "  Capitulum."  But  Boniface 
VIII.  introduced  the  clause  "  Anteferri,"  see  Sext.  Decretal.  Lib.  III.  Tit.  IV. 
cap.  40.  "  Quodam  per  literas."  Another  decretal  of  the  same  Pope,  Sext. 
Lib.  III.  Tit.  VII.  cap.  7,  so  well  shows  the  force  and  operation  of  the 
"Anteferri  "  clause,  that  it  is  here  subjoined: — 

"Auctovitate  Martini  Papae  prsedecessoris  nostri,  quodam  ad  Praebendam 
primo  in  Parmensi  Ecclesia  vacaturam,  nulli  alii  de  jure  debitam,  in  ejusdem 
Ecclesiae  Canonicum  recepto,  et  alio  a  nobis  in  eadem  Ecclesia  similem  gratiam 
adepto  secundo,  tertius  deinde  auctoritate  nostra  in  ipsa  Parmensi  Ecclesia  in 
Canonicum  et  in  fratrem  recipitur,  cum  praerogativa  gratiae,  quod  omnibus 
pvaedeces3orum  nostrorum  auctoritate  non  autem  nostra  receptis  in  assecutione 
Praebendae  debeat  anteferri;  post  haec  autem  quaedam  vacavit  Praebenda  in 
Ecclesia  memorata;  quaeritur,  quis  eorum  alteri  praeferatur:  et  secundum 
quern  ordinem  Praebendas  assequi  debeant  tres  praedicti  1  Cum  igitur  ex  tenore 
gratiae  tertio  a  nobis  concessae  appareat  evidenter  nos  voluisse  primo  tertium, 
et  secundum  tertio  anteferri,  decernimus,  quod  primam  secundus,  secundam 
tertius,  et  tertiam  primus  debet  obtinere  Praebendam :  alias  forma  mandati 
minime  servaretur.  Licet  enim  ex  persona  sua,  secundus  primam  obtinere 
non  posset,  ex  persona  tamen  tertii,  qui  primum  superat,  illam  habet.  Sicut 
contingit  in  successione  illius,  qui  ab  intestato  relictis  patre  (in  adoptiva  familia 
constitute)  matre  atque  fratre  decedit,  in  qua  successione  pater  ex  se  matrem 
excludit:  sed  quoniam  talem  patrem  agnatus,  materque  vincit  agnatum,  mater 
patri  non  ex  semetipsa,  sed  agnati  persona,  in  successione  hujusmodi 
antefertur." 

Page  789,  note  (5).] — The  "  gold  crowns  of  the  sun,"  mentioned  in  this 
paragraph,  "ecus  d'or  sol,"  were  worth  about  six  shillings. — See  Kelhams 
Dictionary,  and  Dacange,  vv.  Moneta,  Scutum,  Solaris.    See  vol.  iv.  p.  446. 

Page  790,  note  (3)  ] — Foxe  says  that  WiclifF  and  his  colleagues  went  "over 
into  the  parts  of  Italy  ;"  but  Bruges,  where  they  met  the  papal  legates,  was  in 
Flanders,  which  is  here  substituted  for  "  Italy."  The  reader  may  be  surprised 
to  find  a  dignitary  of  the  Spanish  Church  among  the  English  envoys.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  Edward's  fourth  son,  married 
Conslantia,  eldest  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile ;  and,  on  the 
expulsion  and  assassination  of  Peter  by  his  bastard  brother,  Henry,  earl  of 
Tristamare,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  asserted  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Castile 
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against  Henry,  and  passed  in  England  by  the  title  of  king  of  Castile.  This  may 
account  for  the  appointment  of  John  Guter  to  the  deanery  of  Segovia,  in  Old 
Castile.  The  object  of  the  conference  at  Bruges  was  to  resist  the  encroachments 
on  the  rights  of  English  patrons  of  benefices  by  means  of  papal  '  provisors.' 

Page  791.  "Ocleus  the  Second"] — Foxe  probably  had  in  his  eye  a  passage 
of  Walsingham's  History,  in  which,  speaking  of  WicklifF,  he  says  (sub  anno 
1381): — "Johannes  Wyclif,  reassumens  damnatas  opiniones  Berengarii  et 
Oclefe,  astruere  laboravit  post  consecrationem  in  missa  a  sacerdote  factam 
remanere  ibidem  verum  panem  et  vinum,  ut  fuere  per  prius."  Tanner  (in  his 
Bibliotheca)  hence  infers  that  Thomas  Ocleve,  the  poet,  "  astruere  labo- 
ravit," &c. ;  but  adds,  "  Videtur  tamen  se  ab  omniheretica  pravitate  purgare  in 
libro  '  Consolatio  sibi  a  sene  oblata.' "  The  poet,  however,  did  not  flourish  till 
1410.  Why  Foxe  calls  this  witness  Ocleus  "  secundus"  is  not  apparent;  there 
is  a  MS.  account  of  Wicliff  by  Foxe  in  the  British  Museum,  apparently  the 
rough  draught  of  this  account,  in  which  there  is  a  blurring  at  this  name  :  may 
not  "Ocleus  II."  have  been  introduced  by  a  confusion  with  Nicolas  II.,  the 
pope  who  condemned  Berengarius,  and  whose  name  is  therefore  continually 
associated  with  his  ? 

Page  791,  line  7.  "  Bruno  of  Angers."] — There  is  in  the  "  Bibliotheca 
Patrum"  (de  la  Bigne,  Paris,  1624,  torn.  iii.  page  319)  a  treatise  thus  intituled: 
"  Epistola  Durandi  Leodiensis  Episcopi,  de  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini, 
contra  Brunonem  Andegavensem  Episcopum  et  Berengarium  Turonensem." 
There  was  also  a  charge  against  Bruno  that  he  was  unfriendly  to  the  baptism 
of  infants:  but  Ussher  thinks  ("  De  Christ.  Ecclesiarum  Successione  et  Statu," 
cap.  vii.  §  37),  that  he  only  denied  any  benefit  to  result  merely  ex  opere 
operato. 

Page  794,  line  19.  "  Thirty  thousand  marks."] — The  ransom  really  paid 
for  Richard  was  100,000  marks  (see  supra,  p.  317,  and  the  note  in  this 
Appendix  on  that  page). 

Page  794,  note  (1).] — The  last  two  -sentences  of  the  foregoing  paragraph  read 
thus  in  the  Latin  edition,  p.  3  :  "  Hinc  Ricardi  invictissimi  regis  facta  in 
Hierosolymam  expeditio,  qui  mox  eodern  captus  itinere,  ac  Caesari  deditus,  vix 
triginta  marcarum  millibus  redimi  poterat.  In  eadem  expeditione  Fridericus 
Rom.  Imperator  augustissimse  virtutis,  in  amne  submersus  interiit,  anno  1189. 
Quin  et  Philippus  Gallorum  rex  vix  sine  luculentis  damnis  in  patriam  incolumi3 
rediit.  Tanti  erat  sanctae  urbis  crucisque  recuperatio."  All  the  English 
editions,  except  the  first  (Lond.  1563,  p.  86),  most  strangely  render  "in  arnne 
submersus  interiit"  "was  much  endamaged;"  and  all  read  1179  instead  of 
1189,  or  rather  1190  (see  L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates;  and  supra  pp.  301 — 309, 
315—317). 

Page  794,  note  (2).] — The  two  foregoing  sentences  read  thus  in  the  Latin 
edition,  p.  3 :  "  Quid  erat  causae,  cur  Urbanus  se  dolore  conficeret,  quod 
Antiochia  cum  sancta  cruce  e  manibus  Christianorum  amitteretur?  Sic  enim 
reperimus  in  annalibus,  quod  ubi  Hierosolyma  cum  rege  Guidone  et  cruce 
Domini  in  Sultani  potestatem  redigeretur,  Urbanus  rei  gravitate  nimium 
ictus,  curse  magnitudine  occubuit.  Cui  successit  Lambertus,  qui  Gregorius 
octavus  dicitur,  cujus  instinctu  receptum  est  a  Cardinalibus,  ut  abjectis  divkiis 
et  delitiis  omnibus  praedicarent  crucem  Christi,  et  mendicando  omnium  primi 
acciperent  crucem,  aliosque  prascederent  in  terrain  Ierusalem.  Sic  enim 
nabent  historiae  verba."  Antioch  is  clearly  a  mistake  for  Jerusalem:  (see 
supra,  p.  271,)  and  Lambertus  is  a  mistake  for  Albertus.  (See  Hoffman, 
Moreri,  and  L'Art  de  Ver.  des  Dates.) 

Page  795,  note  (2).  "  Then  he  who  doth  succeed"  &c] — This  sentence  would 
be  more  intelligible  were  we  to  read,  "  then  it  followeth — not  that  he  who 
doth  succeed  to  Peter's  chair,  doth  of  course  express  Peter's  faith ;  but — that 
whoever  doth  most  nearly  express  Peter's  faith  deserveth,  in  whatever  chair 
he  sit,  to  be  accounted  a  successor  of  Peter,  and  is  such,  albeit  in  such  wise, 
that  he  getteth  thereby  no  sort  of  worldly  splendour  and  glory."  The  whole 
passage  is  here  given  from  the  Latin  edition,  p.  4  : — "  Quod  si  Petro  singulare 
aliquod  indultum  a  Christo  privilegium  suspicamur,  quod  non  idem  caeteris 
item  Apostolis  communicatum  sit,  idque  ob  privatum  aliquem  hominis  affectum, 
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cujusmodi  multee  in  nobis  domi..  ntur  affectiones ;  longfc  fallimur.  Sin  propter 
divinam  sublimem  ac  expeditam  confessionem,  quam  Petrus,  non  solus  sed  unus 
omnium  nomine,  expresserat :  jam,  non  is  qui  in  cathedram  succedit  Petri  illico 
exprimit  fidem  Petri;  sed  quisquis  proxime  exprimit  Petri  fidem,  quacunque 
sedet  cathedra,  merit6  Petri  successor  habendus  est,  sicque  successor  est,  ut 
nihil  tamen  hinc  humani  splendoris  ac  gloriae  corroget.  Functio  est  non  gradus, 
ministerium  non  magisterium,  apostolatus.  Quemadmodum  nec  inter  ipsos, 
opinor,  apostolos  ulla  erat  dignitatis  aut  loci  prseeminentia:  sed  una  omnes  mente, 
eodem  spiritu,  Domini  non  suum  agebant  negotium :  sic  ut  qui  minor  inter 
ipsos  foret,  pluris  haberetur  apud  Christum  testem.  Quocirca  et  horum  suc- 
cessio  laudem  quidem  apud  Deum,  apud  mundum  vero  nullam  dignitatem 
emerebatur.  Quo  pacto  enim,  ut  praeclare  apud  Eusebium  proconsuli  respondet 
Polycarpus,  cum  mundanis  divitiis  aut  terreno  fastigio  cohseret  illorum  pro- 
f'essio,  qui  pro  Christo  omnia  habent  pro  derelictis  Vs 

Page  796,  line  11  from  the  bottom.  "  Keninyham,  a  Carmelite  Friar."] — 
He  is  mentioned  repeatedly  at  the  opening  of  the  next  volume.  His  name  is 
also  spelt  Kiningham  and  Kynyngham. 

Page  797,  line  3.] — The  Latin  edition  (p.  5)  here  says — "  Post  hos  turn 
sacerdotes,  mox  episcopi  rem  capessebant:  postremb  quum  nec  horum  potentia 
satis  valere  videbatur  adversus  prorumpentem  veritatem,  ad  fulmen  pontificis 
tanquam  ad  triarios  concursum  est.  Haec  enim  extrema  esse  anchora  solet 
in  istiusmodi  procellis,  ubi  monachorum  clamores  ac  Pharisaica  improbitas 
parum  proficiunt." 

Page  797,  line  21.  "  As  years  and  time,"  &c]  Foxe  here  quotes  from  a 
Latin  chronicle  which  he  calls  "Chronicon  D.  Albani,"  lent  him  by  archbishop 
Parker  (pp.  799,  801,  note),  and  which  seems  to  supply  all  the  following  narra- 
tive to  p.  806.  This  chronicle  has  been  searched  for  by  antiquaries,  but 
without  success.  There  is,  however,  a  chronicle  in  the  Harleian  MSS. 
No.  6217,  intituled,  "  An  Historicall  Relation  of  certain  passages  about  the 
end  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  and  of  his  Death,"  a  transcript  of  which  was 
communicated  by  Sir  George  Amyot  to  the  S.  A.,  who  printed  it  in  the 
Archseologia,  vol.  xxii.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  translation  of  part  of  the 
Latin  chronicle  which  Foxe  uses  here,  and  calls  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Alban's. 
Foxe's  pages  have  been  collated  with  that  chronicle.  Several  illustrations  and 
corrections  of  his  text  have  been  derived  from  thence,  which  shall  be  noticed 
in  their  place  ;  the  notes,  also,  of  Sir  G.  Amyot,  have  furnished  some  useful 
information. 

Page  797,  note  (1).] — The  benefice  from  which  Wicliff  is  here  said  to  have 
been  ejected  is  commonly  understood  to  have  been  the  Wardenship  of  Canter- 
bury Hall,  into  which  he  had  been  instituted  by  the  founder,  archbishop 
Simon  Islip,  a.  d.  1365,  and  from  which  he  was  ejected  by  archbishop  Simon 
Langham,  a.  d.  1367.  Wicliff  appealed  to  the  pope,  who,  after  three  years, 
confirmed  his  expulsion,  a.  d.  1370,  and  charged  Simon  Sudbury  (then  bishop 
of  London)  and  others,  to  execute  this  order.  (See  the  documents  at  the  end 
of  this  Appendix.) 

A  correspondent  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  August  and  November, 
1841,  proves  that  there  was  another  John  Wicliff,  Vicar  of  Mayfield  in  Sussex, 
contemporary  with  the  Reformer,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  John  Wicliff  of 
Mayfield,  and  not  the  Reformer,  was  the  Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall.  (See  the 
notices  on  the  subject  printed  at  the  end  of  this  Appendix.) 

Page  799,  last  paragraph.  "Which,  in  the  slanderous  pen  of  Polydore 
Virgil,"  &c] — There  is  some  flaw  in  the  construction  here,  which  the  reader 
may  supply  for  himself.  The  following  are  Polydore  Virgil's  words  : — "Fuere  ea 
tempestate  viri  long&  sanctissimi,  multo  doctissimi  atque  fortissimi,  quorum 
supra  mentionem  apposite  fecimus,  idcirco  nihil  est,  quod  de  eis  rursum  com- 
memoremus.  Extitere  et  aliqui  insigni  infamia,  quorum  caput  et  princeps 
Joannes  Vuythcliffus  :  is,  ut  fama  est,  a  primo  indignatus,  quod  non  potuisset 
ad  summos  sacerdotalis  ordinis  aspirare  honores,  factus  inde  sacerdotibus  cunctis 
inimicior,  ecepit  divina  scripta  perverse  interpretari,  atque  novam  instituere 
sectam,  usque  ed,  ut  in  nobili  Oxoniensi  gymnasio  publice  sit  in  sacerdotes 
ut  legis  eversores  debacchatus." — Polyd.  Virgil.  Any.  Hist.  lib.  xix.  Edouardus 
tertiust  p.  399. 
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age  800,  last  line.  " Which  day  was  Thursday  the  nineteenth  of  February."] — . 
This  date  is  thus  expressed  in  the  contemporary  English  Chronicle  in  the  Har- 
leian,  just  ndvertet?  to :  "  Thursday,  before  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  his  chaire," 
which  (by  Nicolas 's  Tables)  would  give  Feb.  19th,  a.d.  1377.    The  following 
useful  observations  are  made  on  this  date  by  Sir  G.  Amyot,  the  editor  of  the 
Chronicle  : — "  The  date  here  assigned  to  this  remarkable  transaction  is  doubted 
by  Lowth,  because  the  Pope's  Bull,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  WiclifFe's  citation  to  St.  Paul's,  bears  as  late  a  date  as  the  22d  of  May,  1377. 
He  therefore  concludes,  that  the  tumult  could  not  have  happened  many  days 
before  the  death  of  Edward  the  Third,  which  occurred  on  the  21st  of  June. 
Lewis,  in  his  Life  of  Wicliffe  (p.  50),  supposes  the  meeting  at  St.  Paul's  not 
to  have  taken  place  till  the  February  of  the  succeeding  year,  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Richard  the  Second ;  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Mr.  Baber,  in  the 
memoirs  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  WiclifFe's  New  Testament,  p.  xvii.  This, 
however,  is  completely  at  variance  not  only  with  the  relation  in  the  text,  but 
also  with  that  of  Walsingham,  the  continuator  of  Murimuth,  and  the  other  con- 
temporary or  early  authorities.  Mr.  Godwin  (Life  of  Chaucer,  ii.  p.  251)  defends 
the  earlier  date,  suggesting  that  the  citation  to  St.  Paul's  was  the  immediate 
and  personal  act  of  the  English  prelacy,  and  that  it  was  the  citation  of  Wicliffe 
to  Lambeth  in  the  following  year,  which  was  the  result  of  the  Pope's  inter- 
ference, the  English  bishops  having  found  themselves  too  weak  in  the  contest, 
and   having,  on  that  account,  invited   the  interposition  of  the  sovereign 
Pontiff.    This  appears  to  be  the  true  solution,  agreeing  with  the  statement 
in  the  text,  that  it  was  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  bishops,  that  archbishop 
Sudbury  had  been  unwillingly  moved  to  issue  the  citation.    It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  mandate  (preserved   in  Wilkins'  Concilia,  iii.  p.  123)  which  the 
archbishop  and  the  bishop  of  London,  in  consequence  of  the  authority  vested  in 
them  by  the  pope's  bull,  issued  to  the  chancellor  of  Oxford  on  the  5th  [Kal.]  of 
January  [i.  e.  Dec.  28th]  following,  required  WiclifFe's  presence  at  St.  Paul's  on 
the  thirtieth  juridical  day  from  that  date.    But,  as  we  have  no  account  from 
the  contemporary  writers  that  any  second  meeting  in  St.  Paul's  actually  took 
place,  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that  Lambeth  was  afterwards  substituted, 
as  a  less  likely  scene  for  the  renewal  of  popular  commotion,  though  the  result 
proved  otherwise.     The  opinion  here  expressed  may  be  strengthened  by 
remarking  that  not  only  Foxe,  but  his  able  antagonist,  Harpsfield,  who,  though 
a  zealous  papist,  was  furnished  with  materials  for  his  Ecclesiastical  History 
by  archbishop  Parker  (in  whose  mild  custody  he  was  a  prisoner),  understood 
the  tumult  at  St.  Paul's  to  have  preceded  and  been  the  cause  of  the  pope's 
interference,  and  that  the  proceeding  at  Lambeth  was  the  consequence  of  it. — 
Hist.  Wicliffiana,  p.  683."— See  the  note  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  iii.  p.  4. 

Page  801.  "  Erubuit  dux,  quod  non  potuit  prcevalere  litigio."] — In  the 
Harleian  Chronicle  we  read,  "  The  duke  was  ashamed  that  he  colde  not  in  this 
stryfe  prevail;"  which  is  alleged  in  the  Archaeologia  (vol.  xxii.  p.  258)  as  one 
of  the  proofs  that  that  Chronicle  is  a  translation  of  the  St.  Alban's  Chronicle, 
which  Foxe  used. 

Page  802.] — Of  Walter,  lord  Fitzwalter,  a  particular  account  will  be  found  in 
Dugdale's  Baronage,  vol.  i.  p.  220.  As  hereditary  Constable  of  Castle  Bay- 
nard  and  Banner-bearer  of  London,  he  enjoyed  very  important  rights  and 
privileges  in  the  City,  which  are  set  forth  in  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  Strype's 
edition,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 

Guy  de  Bryan  was,  as  Dugdale  observes,  a  person  of  very  great  note  in  his 
time.  He  had  been  Standard-bearer  to  the  king  in  Calais,  and  was  afterwards 
employed  in  many  important  military  and  civil  services.— Baronage,  vol.  ii. 
p.  151 ;  Archceologia,  vol.  xxii.  p.  260. 

Page  802,  line  17.    "  Captain."] — It  is  "  Custos  "  in  the  Harleian  Chronicle. 
See  the  note  on  p.  342,  note  (3). 

Page  802,  line  21.  "John  Philpot,  then  burgess  for  the  city."] — It  appears 
from  the  list  of  City  Members,  given  in  Maitland's  History  of  London,  that 
John  Philpot  was  M.P.  for  the  city  of  London  in  the  years  1377,  1381,  1383. 
In  the  Harleian  Chronicle  he  is  called  "a  cytezen  of  special  name.''  He 
was  exceedingly  rich,  and  was  afterwards  knighted  by  king  Richard,  for  the 
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share  which  he  took  in  quelling  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  in  1381.  See  Editor's 
note  in  the  Archaaologia  for  more  about  him. 

Page  802,  line  23.  "  The  mayor  would  never  suffer,"  &c] — The  Harleian 
Chronicle  (p.  259)  says,  "  the  mayor  and  commons." 

Page  803,  line  6.  "In  his  place  within  himself"] — The  Harleian  Chronicle 
(p.  260)  says,  "in  the  inn  of  the  marshall." 

Page  803,  line  21.  "With  their  bills"  &c] — "The  armed  men  wandered 
up  and  down  the  chambers,  thrusting  through  the  beds  with  their  lances.  The 
privy  houses  were  searched,  but  alHn  vain." — Harleian  Chronicle,  p.  261. 

Page  803,  line  24.  "John  Yper  ....  had  desired  them  to  dinner."  \ — "  This 
was  at  lpres  inn,  in  St.  Thomas  Apostle,  west  of  the  church.  William  of 
Ipres,  a  Fleming,  who  came  over  to  the  aid  of  king  Stephen  against  the  em- 
press Maud  in  1138,  built  this  'great  messuage  5  (as  Stow  calls  it)  near  the 
Tower  Royal,  where  the  king  1  was  then  lodged,  as  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  for 
his  more  safety.'  (Stow's  London,  by  Strype,  vol.  hi.  p.  8.)  William  was 
created  earl  of  Kent  by  Stephen,  but  in  the  subsequent  reign  was  forced  to 
leave  England,  and  died  a  monk  at  Laon,  according  to  Dugd.  Bar.  i.  p.  612. 
But  Stow  says  he  was  recalled  and  restored  to  his  possessions,  which  remained 
to  his  descendants.  John  of  Ipres,  named  in  the  text,  was  a  person  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  appointed  one  of  king  Edward's  executors.  See"  Nichols's 
Royal  Wilis,  p.  63." — Archceologia,  vol.  xxii.  p.  261,  note. 

Page  803,  line  34.] — For  "Kingston,"  the  Harleian  Chronicle  (p.  262) 
reads  "  Kenyngton."  The  princess  here  mentioned  was  Joan,  widow  of  the 
Black  Prince. 

Page  804,  line  9.  "  One  of  his  gentlemen."] — "  A  certayn  soldier  of  the 
duke's,  called  Thomas  Wynton,  a  Scotchman  borne." — Harleian  Chronicle^ 
p.  263. 

Page  804,  line  18.] — Foxe  reads  "  Sir  Albred  Lewer,"  the  Harleian  Chronicle 
(p.  263)  "  De  Ver."  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere  was  uncle  to  Robert  earl  of  Oxford, 
afterwards  duke  of  Ireland,  the  favourite  of  Richard  the  Second. 

Sir  Lewis  Clifford,  an  ancestor  of  lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  became  a  leader 
among  the  Lollards,  hut  afterwards  recanted  to  archbishop  Arundel.  (Walsing- 
ham,  p.  409.)  His  very  remarkable  will,  in  which  he  enjoins  his  executors  to 
bury  him,  "false  and  traytor  to  his  Lord  God,"  with  extraordinary  indignities, 
is  preserved  in  Dugdale's  Baronage,  vol.  i.  p.  341. — Archaologia,  voL  xxii. 
p.  264. 

Page  805.1 — This  story  about  the  martial  bishop  of  Norwich  is  given  in  the 
Harleian  Chronicle,  p.  277  ;  where  we  find  the  place  correctly  named  "  Lynn," 
of  which  the  Latin  is  henna:  Lynn  is  also  the  reading  in  the  interdict  of 
archbishop  Sudbury,  printed  in  Wilkins's  Concilia,  vol.  iii.  p.  118. 

Page  809,  note  (2).] — Foxe,  in  the  text,  professes  himself  uncertain  as  to 
the  occasion  of  this  fresh  return  of  benefices  held  by  aliens  in  England.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  return  was  required  in  consequence  of  an  order  of 
the  parliament  which  met  at  Gloucester,  the  Wednesday  after  the  feast  of  St. 
Luke  the  Evangelist,  2  Rich.  II.  [October  19th,  a.  d.  1378],  that  the  tempo- 
ralities of  all  the  benefices  held  in  England  by  those  cardinals  and  others,  who 
took  part  with  the  antipope  Clement  VII.  against  the  true  pope  Urban  VI., 
should  be  seized  into  the  king's  hands.  (See  the  Notes  out  of  the  Parliamentary 
Rolls,  2  Richard  II.,  infra  vol.  iii.  p.  214.)  The  schism  in  the  papacy  between 
Urban  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  divided  all  Christendom,  each  state  declaring  for 
one  or  other  of  the  two  popes,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  right  of  the 
parties,  as  for  political  reasons.  France,  whose  interest  it  was  that  the  pope 
should  reside  at  Avignon,  joined  with  Clement ;  and,  for  a  contrary  reason, 
England  thought  it  more  advantageous  to  adhere  to  the  pope  of  Rome.  (Rapin.) 
The  enactment  of  the  parliament  will  be  found  in  Cotton,  p.  46,  2  Rich.  II. 
titt.  70,  71,  78.  Rymer  gives  many  instruments  founded  on  this  parliamentary 
enactment,  appropriating  the  proceeds  of  the  benefices  in  question,  and  trans- 
ferring the  benefices  to  new  parties. 


ADDENDA. 


Page  28,  middle.  "  The  one  for  Greek  .  ...  the  other  for  Latin."] — "  Ex 
nugis  haec,  a  majoribus  nostris,  ex  ignorantia  linguae  suae  vernacular,  i.e. 
Saxonicae,  saspius  inculcatis  et  avide  devoratis.  Locorum  enim  unus  Creclade 
Saxonibus  epecca-gelabe;  alter  Leccelade,  recte  nuncupandus.  Utriusque  nomen 
est  compositum  ;  illud  a  Saxon,  cpecca,  posterioribus  Creeke,  Zelandis  Kreke, 
i.e.  amnis,  ton-ens,  in  majorem  fluvium  labens,  vel  in  maris  brachium  cadens: 
hoc  autem  a  Sax.  leccian,  quod  rigare,  irrigare,  sonat ;  cui  vicinum  Teutonicor. 
lecken,  i.  e.  stillari,  derivari ;  unde  Leckcs,  Hollandiae  rivuli,  Rheni  brachii 
nomen ;  ut  et  apud  Saxones  leacpeapb,  i.  e.  hortidanus  olitorius,  sic  dictus, 
quia  hortum  irrigat;  item  nostratium,  to  leake,  a  leake,  and  leaking:  utrique 
voci  Saxonicorum  labe  (quod  a  labian  ortum  purgationem,  exonerationem, 
sonat)  ideo  addito,  quod  eo  loci  (circa  Oxon.)  omnes  quidam  exonerando  se 
purgent  ....  decidantque  in  alium  (Thamesis  nimirum)  fluvium." — Somner's 
Glossary,  appended  to  Twysden,  X.  Scriptores. 

Page  62,  line  6  from  the  bottom.  "A  virgin  made  hand-fast  to  Christ."] — 
Osberne's  words  are,  "  Tu  Pontificis  manum  audes  contingere,  qui  virginem 
deitatis  munere  arratam  non  timuisti  praeripere?"  (Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  ii. 
p.  111.)  It  would  here  appear  that  the  ancient  northern  custom  of  betrothing 
previous  to  marriage  by  the  ceremony  of  joining  hands,  was  in  usage  in  the 
West  of  England  in  the  13th  century.  In  Scotland  it  existed  to  a  very  late 
period,  as  we  learn  from  Pennant's  Tour,  part  i.  91,  and  from  the  instance 
quoted  by  Jamieson,  in  voc.  "To  hand-fast,  to  betroth  by  joining  hands."  In 
England,  also,  the  term  at  least  remained  to  a  comparatively  modern  period, 
as  appears  from  Palsgrave's  Esclaircissement  de  la  Langue  Fr.  B.  III.  f.  xii. 
1530,  where  we  find,  "  XJne  fiansayles,  an  assuring  or  hand-fastynge  of  folks  to 
be  maryed."  Sir  F.  Madden's  note  on  Layamon's  Brut.  III.  312.  See  the  Acta 
Sanctorum,  Maii,  iv.  372. 

Page  728.  "  The  Ploughman  s  Prayer."] — See  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  vi. 
pp.92 — 117,  ed.  1810,  where  this  document  appears  in  a  yet  older  language 
and  phraseology  than  as  it  is  given  in  Foxe.    It  was  first  printed  in  1531. 

Page  763,  note  (1).  "  Ex  vita  S.  Clementis."] — In  Voragine,  Legenda 
Aurea,  cap.  170,  where  there  is  a  long  story  about  Clement's  mother,  named 
Macidiana,  being  shipwrecked,  and  taking  to  mendicancy  in  an  island  not  far 
from  Antandros,  where  St.  Peter  fell  in  with  her  so  occupied. — Page  779,  ed. 
Dresdae,  1846. 


DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  WARDENSHIP  OF 
CANTERBURY  HALL,  OXFORD.* 


No.  I. — Specialis  Licentia  Domini  Regis  Edwardi  III.  pro  appropriatione  Advo- 
cationis Ecclesice  de  Pageham  Aula  Cantuariensi  in  Oxonia. 

Edwardus  Dei  gratia  Rex  Angliae,  Dominus  Hiberniae  et  Aquitaniae,  om- 
nibus ad  quos  praesentes  literae  pervenerint,  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  de  gratia 
nostra  speciali,  et  ad  devotam  supplicationem  venerabilis  Patris  Simonis 
Cant'  Archiepiscopi,  totius  Angliae  Primatis  et  Apostolicae  sedis  Legati,  pi& 
desiderantis  incrementum  salubre  cleri  regni  nostri  propter  multiplicationem 
doctrinae  salutaris,  quae  jam  per  praesentem  epidemiam  noscitur  piurimum 
defecisse,  concessimus  et  licentiam  dedimus  pro  nobis  et  baeredibus  nostris 
(quantum  in  nobis  est)  eidem  Arcbiepiscopo,  quod  ipse  in  Universitate  Oxon' 
quandam  Aulam  sive  Domum  Aulam  Cantuariensem  vulgariter  et  commu- 
niter  vocitandam,  in  qua  certus  erit  numerus  Scolarium  tarn  Religiosorum 
quam  Secularium,  aetibus  scolasticis  insistentium  et  Deo  pro  nobis  et  salute 
Regni  nostri  specialiter  exorantium  secundum  formam  ordinationis  inde  per 
eundem  Archiepiscopum  super  hoc  faciendae,  suis  sumptibus  erigere  poterit 
et  fundare,  et  eisdem  scolaribus  in  perpetuum  assignare ;  et,  in  eventu  quo 
Domus  sive  Aula  sit  fundata  et  Scolares  in  ea  assignati  fuerint,  advooationem 
Ecclesiae  de  Pageham  suae  jurisdictionis  immediatae,  quae  est  de  advocatione 
sua  propria  et  de  jure  suo  Archiepiscopali,  et  quae  de  nobis  tenetur  in  capite 
(ut  dicitur),  eisdem  Scolaribus  et  successoribus  suis  dare  possit  et  etiam  assig- 
nare, habendam  et  tenendam  praefatis  Scolaribus  et  successoribus  suis  de 
nobis  et  baeredibus  nostris  in  liberam  puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam  in 
perpetuum  :  Et  eisdem  Scolaribus,  quod  ipsi  tarn  Aulam  quam  advocationem 
praedictas  a  praefato  Arcbiepiscopo  recipere,  et  Ecclesiam  illam  appropriare, 
et  earn  sic  appropriatam  in  proprios  usus  tenere  possint  sibi  et  successoribus 
suis  praedictis,  pro  nobis  et  salute  Regni  nostri  oraturi  juxta  ordinationem 
praedicti  Archiepiscopi,  de  nobis  et  haeredibus  nostris  in  liberam  puram 
et  perpetuam  elemosinam  in  perpetuum  (sicut  praedictum  est),  tenore  praesen- 
tium  similiter  licentiam  dedimus  specialem,  statuto  de  terris  et  tenementis 
ad  manum  mortuam  non  ponendis  edito  non  obstante  :  Nolentes  quod  prse- 
dictus  Archiepiscopus  vel  successores  sui  aut  praefati  Scolares  seu  successores 
sui  ratione  praemissorum  seu  statuti  praedicti,  aut  pro  eo  quod  dicta  advocatio 
de  nobis  tenetur  in  capite  (sicut  praedictum  est),  per  nos  vel  baeredes  nostros, 
Justitiarios  Escaetores,  Vicecomites,  aut  alios  ballivos  seu  ministros  nostros 
quoscunque  occasionentur,  molestentur  in  aliquo,  seu  graventur.  Salvis 
tamen  nobis  et  haeredibus  nostris,  ac  aliis  capitalibus  Dominis  feodi  illius, 
servitiis  inde  debitis  et  consuetis.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  has  literas  nos- 
tras fieri  fecimus  patentes.  Teste  meipso  apud  Westmonasterium  xx°.  die 
Octobris,  anno  regni  nostri  tricesimo  quinto. — Patent  Rolls,  35  Ed.  III.  part  3, 
m.  6.    MS.  in  Bibl.  Lamb.  No.  104,  fol.  211. 

No.  II. — Charta  Fundationis  Aula  Cantuariensis,  et  Donationis  Manerii  de 
Wodeford  Lincoln.  Dioceseos  dicta  Fundationi. 

Sapientia  Dei  Patris,  per  uterum  Beataa  Virginis  volens  prodire  in  publi- 
cum, sicut  aetate  proficere  voluit,  sic  gratiae  et  sapientiae  suae  munera  paulatim 
aliis  proficiendo  secundum  processum  aetatis  suae  magis  ac  magis  realiter  os- 
tendebat,  ut  alii  qui  ab  ejus  plenitudine  fuerint  particulariter  sapientiam  r^- 
cepturi  prius  humiliter  addiscerent  et  proficiendo  crescerent  in  doctrina, 
posteaque  quod  sic  didicerint  aliis  salubriter  revelarent.  Quia  igitur  per 
sapientiam,  sic  non  absque  sudore  et  laboribus  adquisitam,  reguntur  regna  et 

(1)  The  following  documents  are  taken  from  the  Rolls  in  the  Tower;  the  "Lis  Romae  agitata 
inter  Joannem  Wiclyf  et  Henricum  de  Wodehull  Monachum  pro  officio  Custodis  Aulae  Cantuarien- 
sis in  Academia  Oxoniensi,"  MS.  in  Bibliotheca  Lambethana,  No.  104,  folio  209;  and  the  Archie- 
piscopal  Registers.  Many  of  them  have  been  printed  before  by  Lewis  and  Vaughan,  but  witfa 
some  serious  inaccuracies.    They  are  arranged  in  their  chronological  order. 
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in  justitia  confoventur,  Ecclesia  militans  germinat  et  sua  diffundit  tentoria ; 
Nos  Simon  pennissione  divina  Cantuariensis  Archiepiscopus,  totius  Angliae 
Primas  et  Apostolicae  sedis  Legatus,  ad  haec  sepius  revolventes  intima  cordis 
nostri,  ac  considerantes  viros  in  omni  scientia  doctos  et  expertos  in  epidermis 
praeteritis  plurimum  defecisse,  paucissimosque  propter  defectum  exhibitionis 
ad  praesens  insistere  studio  literarum,  de  magnificse  Trinitatis  gratia,  et 
meritis  beati  Thomse  martyris  patroni  nostri  firmiter  confidentes,  de  bonis 
nobis  a  Deo  collatis  Aulam  quandam  in  Universitate  Oxon'  et  nostrae  pro- 
vincial, de  consensu  et  licentia  serenissimi  principis  Domini  Edwardi  Regis 
Anglise  illustris,  in  loco  quern  ad  hoc  nostris  sumptibus  comparavimus,  con- 
struximus  et  fundavimus,  quam  pro  duodenario  Studentium  numero  duximus 
ordinandam.  In  partem  igitur  dotis  et  sustentationis  ipsius  Collegii  octo 
hospitia  conductitia,  juxta  situm  loci  in  quo  habitationem  hujusmodi  studentium 
assignavimus  consistentia,  quae  gravibus  sumptibus  nostris  et  expensis  propterea 
specialiter  adquisivimus,  per  hanc  Cartam  nostram  conferimus  et  donamus, 
et  etiam  assignamus ;  maneriumque  de  Wodeford  Lincoln'  Dioceseos  ad  per- 
dilectum  Nepotem  nostrum  Willelmum  de  Islep  spectans  cum  omnibus  suis 
pertinentiis  eidem  collegio  procuravimus  insuper  assignari.  Datum  apud 
Maghefeld  Idus  Aprilis  anno  Domini  1363,  et  nostras  Consecrationis  xiv. — 
MS.  in  Bibl.  Lamb.  No.  104,  fol.  211. 

No.  III. — Verba  Ordinationis  quoad  Custodem  Auloe  Cantuar'  Domino  Archi- 
episcopo  nominandum. 

 —  et  debet  ipse  praefici  sicut  caeteri  monachi  officiarii  dictae 

Ecclesiae  per  Dominum  Archiepiscopum  praeficiendi ;  viz.  Prior  et  Capitulum 
eligent  de  toto  Capitulo  tres  personas  ydoneas  et  meliores  in  religione  et 
scientia  ad  dictam  Curam,  et  eos  in  scriptura  communi  Domino  Archiepi- 
scopo  nominabunt ;  quorum  unum  ex  illis  sic  nominatis,  quem  voluerit,  Archi- 
episcopus praeficiet  in  Custodem,  Curam  et  Administrationem  tarn  spiritualium 
quam  temporalium  ad.  ipsam  Aulam  pertinentium  sibi  plenius  committendo. — 
Eccl.  Christ.  Cant.  Reg.  K.  fol.  67.1 

Nominatio  Custodis  Aula  Cant'  noviter  fundatce  in  Universitate  Oxon  per 
Reverendum  Patrem  Dominum  Simonem  de  Islep  Archiepiscopum  Can- 
tuariensem. 

Reverendo  in  Christo  Patri  ac  Domino,  Domino  Simoni  Dei  gratia  Cant' 
Archiepiscopo,  totius  Angliae  Primati  et  Apostolicae  sedis  Legato,  Vestri 
humiles  et  devoti  Prior  et  Capitulum  Ecclesiae  Christi  Cant'  obedientiam, 
reverentiam,  et  honorem.  Ad  curam  et  officium  Custodis  Aulae  Cantuar'  in 
Universit.  Oxon.  per  vos  noviter  fundatae,  fratres  Henricum  de  Wodhulle 
sacrse  paginae  Doctorem,  Johannem  de  Redyngate,  et  Willielmum  Rychemond, 
nostros  confratres  et  commonachos,  vobis  juxta  formam  et  effectum  Ordina- 
tionis vestrse  factae  in  hac  parte  tenore  presentium  nominamus ;  supplicantes 
quatenus  unum  ex  illis  tribus  sic  nominatis,  quem  volueritis,  in  Custodem 
dictae  Aulas  praeficere,  et  eidem  curam  et  administrationem  tarn  spiritualium 
quam  temporalium  ad  ipsam  Aulam  pertinentium  committere  dignetur  vestra 
paternitas  reverenda;  quam  ad  Ecclesiae  suae  Regimen  conservet  in  prosperis 
Trinitas-indivisa.  Dat.  sub  sigillo  nostro  communi  in  Domo  nostra  Capitulari 
Cant'  xin.  die  Martii,  anno  Domini  millesimo  cccm0.  Lxndo.  [a.d.  1363.] 

No.  IV. — Appropriatio  Ecclesia  de  Pageham  Custodi  et  Scolaribus  Aulce 

Cantuariensis? 

Utiiversis  sanctae  matris  ecclesiae  filiis  ad  quos  praesentes  literae  pervenerint 
Simon,  permissione  divina  Cantuar'  Archiepiscopus,  totius  Angliae  Primas  et 
Apostolicae  sedis  Legatus,  salutem  et  perpetuam  rei  gestae  memoriam  cum 
benedictione  dexterae  Dei  Salvatoris.  Quotiens  ad  penuriam  studentium  in 
famosa  et  peramabili  Universitate  Oxon.,  nostrae  Cantuar'  provincial,  mentis 
intuitum  dirigimus,  totiens  cordis  nostri  viscera  doloris  gladio  sauciantur. 
Haec  enim  sicut  stella  cceli  vernantia  Seminis  sui  germina  multiplicare  et  sicut 
vinea  Israelitica  quondam  de  Egypto  translata  palmites  suos  et  propagines  per 

(1)  See  however  the  notes  hereafter  on  No.  XI. 

(2)  Now  printed  for  the  first  time,  from  MS.  104,  Biblioth.  Lambeth,  fol.  212  b. 
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universum  orbem  diffundere  paucis  etiam  annis  transactis  consueverat,  formosi- 
tate  Rachelis  simul  et  fecunditate  Leae  divinitus  adornata.    Sed  provocanhbus 
demeritis  nostris  aggravata  manus  Domini  tarn  copiosam  tarn  fructuosam 
propagationem  quasi  in  manipulum  frondium  geminato  ruinae  pestilencialis 
impetu  redigebat.    Nos  hinc  peramabili  filiae  nostra?  adeo  lacrymosa  infecun- 
ditate  laboranti  interno  compatientes  affectu,  et  in  aliqualem  ipsius  consola- 
tionem  aliquot  sibi  soboles  adjicere  cupientes,  quandam  Aulara  Collegiatam  sub 
certo  Studentiutn  numero  vocabulo  Aula;  Cantuar'  stabilitam  infra  tentorii  sui 
metas  fundavimus,  possessiones  temporales  propterea  per  nos  acquisitas  eisdem 
Aula?  et  Studentibus  in  dotem  perpetuam  assignando.    Sane  ex  parte  dicta? 
Aula?  Custodis  et  Studentium  nobis  extitit  significatum,  quod  possessiones 
praedictae  pro  ipsorum  Studentium  sustentatione  congrua  et  aliis  ejusdem  Aulas 
seu  Collegii  supportandis  oneribus  non  sufficiunt  nec  sufficere  poterunt  in 
futurum.     Propter  quod   nobis  bumiliter  supplicarunt,  quatenus  ecclesiam 
parochialem  de  Pageham  nostrorum  patronatus  et  jurisdictionis  immediata?  eis 
et  eorum  Collegio  in  usus  proprios  concedere  dignaremur.    Nos  igitur  volentes 
necessitate  eorum  consulere  et  utilitati  providere,  ipsorum  supplicationibus 
tanquam  justis  et  rationi  consonis  inclinati,  praebabito  super  praemissis  et  ea 
continentibus  solemni  et  diligenti  tractatu  cum  Reverendis  et  Religiosis  viris 
Priore  et  Capitulo  Ecclesiae  nostras  Cantuar',  jurisque  ordine  qui  in  bac  parte 
reqnirebatur  in  omnibus  'observato,  de  communi  consensu  et  assensu  eorum 
praefatam  Ecclesiam  de  Pageham  cum  suis  membris  juribus  et  pertinentiis 
universis,  praefatis  Aula?  Collegio   et  Studentibus   eorumque  successovibus 
appropriamus  annectimus  et  unimus,  ipsamque  in  usus  proprios  eorundem 
concedimus   in  perpetuum  possidendam ;    adjicientes  et   concedentes  ipsis 
Custodi   et   Studentibus  plenam  potestatem  et  liberam  quod  (cedente  vel 
decedente  seu  aliqualitercunque  dimittente  Rectore  dicta?  Ecclesiae  qui  pro 
praesente  incumbit)  ipsam  Ecclesiam  et  ejus  possessionem  auctoritate  pra?sen- 
tium  per  se  alium  seu  alios  ingredi,  obventiones  redditus  et  proventus  ejusdem 
quoscunque  percipere,  ac  de  eisdem  libere  disponere  valeant;    ulla  alia 
licentia  seu  auctoritate  loci  ordinarii  aut  alterius  cujuscunque  super  hoc  petita 
aliqualiter  seu  optenta  non  obstante.  Sal  vis  tamen  vicariis  perpetuis  dicta?  ecclesiae 
parocbialis  et  capellae  de  Berghstede  Capellaniseque  perpetuae  de  Bogenor  eidem 
Ecclesiae  annexis  ac  porcionibus  ab  olim  eisdem  perpetuo  assignatis;  Reserva- 
tisque  nobis  et  successoribus  nostris  utriusque  vicarias  Capellaniseque  bujus- 
modi  collacione,  prout  ad  nos  et  predecessores  nostros  pertinere  solebant 
temporibus  retroactis.    In  quorum  omnium  testimonium  sigillum  nostrum 
fecimus  bis  apponi.    Datum  in  domo  Capitulari  Ecclesiae  nostra?  Cantuar' 
praedictae  quinto  Idus  Maii,  anno  Domini  millesimo  cccmo.  lxiij°,  et  nostrse 
Consecrationis  xiiij°. 

No.  V. 

Tbe  Rectory  of  Pageham  was  resigned  at  Mayfield  by  "  Dominus  Willielmus 
in  the  hieyne  capells  Lincoln.  Dioc."  ....  "  praesentibus  Episcopo  RofFensi, 
Nicholao  Chaddesden,  Ricardo  Warmington,  et  Willielmo  Islep  cruciferario 
Archiepiscopi."  ....  u  IX  Cal.  Junii  1363." — Reg.  Islep.  in  Archiv.  Lamb, 
fol.  301. 

No.  VI. — Royal  Licence  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  Messuages  in  Oxford  to 
Canterbury  Hall.1 

Fro  Cus-  Rex  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c.  salutem.  Licet  &c.  ob  affectionem  tamen  quam 
Seolari  ac^  venerabilem  patrem  Simonem  Archiepiscopum  Cantuar'  (qui  quandam 
bus  Aulas  domum  Scolarium  vocatam  Aulam  Cantuar',  in  augmentationem  cleri  regni 
Cantuari-  nostri,  qui  per  pestilencias  in  eodem  regno  invalescentes  est  multipliciter 
in  Villa  diminutus,  in  villa  Oxon.  de  nostra  licentia  noviter  fundavit)  merito  gerimus 
Oxon.     et  habemus ;  Volentes  dilectis  nobis  in  Christo  Custodi  et  Scolaribus  Aula? 

predictae  gratiam  facere  specialem,  concessimus  et  licenciam  dedimus  pro  nobis 
et  heredibus  nostris  (quantum  in  nobis  est)  dilectis  nobis  in  Christo — 
Abbati  de  Abyndon  quod  ipse  unum  messuagium  et  tres  solidatas  redditus 
cum  pertinentiis  in  Oxon. — Priori  Sanctae  Frideswydae  Oxon.  quod  ipse  sex 
messuagia  cum  pertinentiis  in  eadem  villa — Magistris  Gillo  Durant2  et  Johanni 

(1)  Now  printed  for  the  first  time  from  the  Patent  Rolls,  37  Ed.  III.  part  i.  No.  9. 

(2)  William  Durant  was  at  this  time  Warden  of  Merton. 
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de  Colton  quod  ipsi  unum  messuagium  cum  pertinentiis  in  eadem  villa — 
Magistvo  Thomas  de  Gloucestre  de  Oxon.  quod  ipse  unum  messuagium  cum 
pertinentiis  in  eadem  villa — Ablrssas  de  Godstowe  quod  ipsa  unum  messuagium 
cum  pertinentiis  in  eadem  villa  Oxon. — et  Magistro  et  Scolaribus  de  Baylol- 
halle  quod  ipsi  unum  messuagium  cum  pertinentiis  in  eadem  villa,  dare  possint 
et  assignare  praefatis  Custodi  et  Scolaribus  Aulas  Cantuar'  liabenda  et  tenenda 
eisdem  Custodi  et  Scolaribus  et  successoribus  suis  Custodibus  et  Scolaribus 
Aulas  illius  in  puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam  in  perpetuum.  Et  Eisdem 
Custodi  et  Scolaribus  Aulas  Cantuar'  quod  ipsi  messuagia,  tofta,  et  redditum, 
prasdicta  cum  pertinentiis  a  praefatis  Abbate,  Priore,  Gillo  et  Johanne,  Thoma, 
Abbissa,  et  Magistro  et  Scolaribus  de  Baillohalle,  in  forma  prasdicta  recipere 
possint  et  tenere  ipsis  Custodi  et  Scolaribus  dictas  Aulas  Cantuar'  et  successori- 
bus suis  Custodibus  et  Scolaribus  ejusdem  Aulas  in  puram  et  perpetuam  elemo- 
synam  in  perpetuum  (sicut  pras.lictum  est),  tenore  prsesentium  similiter  licen- 
ciam  dedimus  specialem,  statuto  prasdicto  non  obstante  ;  nolentes  quod  prasdicti 
Abbas,  Prior,  Gillus,  Johannes,  Thomas,  Abbissa,  et  Magister  et  Scolares  de 
Baillohalle  heredes  seu  successores  sui,  aut  prasfati  Custos  et  Scolares  prasdictas 
Aulas  Cantuar5  vel  successores  sui  prasdicti,  per  nos  vel  heredes  aut  ministros 
nostros  quoscunque  hide  occasionentur  in  aliquo  seu  graventur  :  Salvis  tamen 
capitalibus  dominis  feodorum  prasdictorum  serviciis  inde  debitis  et  consuetis. 
In  cujus  rei,  &c,  teste  Rege  apud  Westmonast'  primo  die  Junii. 

Pet  ipsum  Regem. 

No.  VII. —  Willelmi  de  Islep  confrmatio  'pradicta  Donationis  Manerii  de 
Wodeford.    See  No.  II. 

Sciant  prassentes  et  futuri,  quod  Ego  Willelmus  de  Islep  ad  instantiam 
Domini  mei  Domini  Simonis  Dei  gratia  Cant'  Archiepiscopi,  totius  Anglias 
Primatis  et  Apostolicas  sedis  Legati,  dedi  concessi  et  hac  prassenti  Carta  mea, 
confirmavi  Custodi  et  Clericis  Aulas  Collegiatas  Cant',  per  ipsum  Dominum 
meum  in  Universitate  Oxon'  noviter  f'undatas,  Manerium  meum  quod  habeo 
in  Wodeford  cum  omnibus  suis  pertinentiis  in  Comitatu  Northampton,  haben- 
dum et  tenendum  prasdictum  Manerium  cum  omnibus  suis  terris,  pratis,  pas- 
cuis,  pasturis,  redditibus,  homagiis,  servitiis,  stagnis,  vivariis,  aquis,  molendis, 
gardinis,  columbariis,  cum  omnibus  aliis  suis  pertinentiis  prasdictis,  Custodi 
et  Clericis  et  eorum  successoribus  in  perpetuum,  tenendum  de  capitalibus 
Dominis  feodi  per  servitia  inde  debita  et  de  jure  consueta.  In  cujus  rei  tes- 
timonium sigillum  meum  prassentibus  apposui,  his  testibus,  venerabili  in 
Christo  Patre  Domino  Willelmo  Dei  gratia  RofFensi  Episcopo,  Magistro 
Nicholao  de  Chaddesden  Legum  Doctore  Cancellario,  Domino  Johanne 
Waloys  milite,  Dominis  Thoma  de  Wolton  seneschallo  terrarum,  et  Willelmo 
Islep  crucif'erario  dicti  Domini  Archiepiscopi,  et  multis  aliis.  Et  ad  majorem 
securitatem  prasmissorum,  Ego  Willelmus  de  Islep  supradictus  prassentem 
Cartam  subscriptione  et  signi-appositione  Magistri  Richardi  Wodeland  clerici, 
notarii  auctoritate  Apostolica  publici,  ad  requisitionem  meam  specialem  feci 
et  obtinui  communiri.  Datum  apud  Maghefeld  quarto  die  mensis  Junii  anno 
Domini  millesimo  ccclxiii.  et  anno  Regni  Regis  Edwardi  tertii  post  conques- 
tum  xxxvu. 

Et  Ego  Richardus  Wodeland  de  Calceto1  clericus  Cicestrensis  Dioceseos, 
notarius  Apostolica  auctoritate  publicus,  dationi  et  confirmation!  et  conces- 
sion! prasdictis,  et  sigilli  appositioni  Cartas  prasdictas  una  cum  suprasciiptis 
testibus,  loco,  die,  mense  et  anno  Domini  supradictis,  indictione  prima,  pon- 
tificates sanctissimi  in  Christo  Patris  et  Domini  Domini  Urbani  digna  Dei  pro- 
videntia  Papas  Quinti  anno  primo,  prassens  interfui  et  prasfatum  Willelmum 
de  Islep  dictam  Cartam  perlegere  audivi,  et  ad  rogatum  dicti  Willelmi  hie  me 
subscripsi,  et  signum  meum  apposui  prassentibus  consuetum  in  testimonium 
prasmissorum.— MS.  in  Bibl.  Lamb.  No.  104,  fol.  212. 

No.  Vlll.—  Conjirmatio  Chartds  Fundationis,  fyc.    See  No.  II. 

In  Dei  ncmine,  Amen.  Per  prassens  publicum  instrumentum  omnibus 
innotescat,  quod  anno  ejusdem  Domini  1363  secundum  computationem  Ec~ 
clesiae  Anglicanas,  indictione  secunda,  pontificates  sanctissimi  in  Christo  Patris 

(1)  Calcefum  means  Chalk,  near  Arundel  in  Sussex. 
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et  Domini  Domini  Urbani  digna  Dei  providentia  Papas  Quinti  anno  secundo, 
mensis  Februarii  die  quarto,  coram  Reverendo  in  Christo  Patre  Domino 
Simone  Dei  gratia  Cant'  Archiepiscopo,  totius  Anglias  Primate  et  Apostolieae 
sedis  Legato,  in  Camera  sua  infra  Manerium  suum  apud  Cherryng  Cant' 
Dioceseos  personaliter  constituto,  producta  fuit  exhibita  et  lecta  quaedam 
Carta,  ipsius  patris  sigillo  mihi  notario  subscripto  satis  noto  consignata,  quam 
idem  Dominus  Archiepiscopus  asseruit  se  fecisse,  et  contenta  in  eadem  rata, 
grata,  et  firma  se  habere,  ac  velle  perpetuis  temporibus  valitura  :  Cujus  quidem 
Cartae  tenor  de  verbo  ad  verbum  sequitur  in  haec  verba:  Sapientia  Dei  Patris 
per  uterum  Beatce  Virginis  volens  prodire,  fyc.  .  .  .  Datum  apud  Maghefeld  Idus 
A  prills,  anno  Domini  1363  et  nostra;  Consecrationis  xiv.  Acta  fuerunt  hasc 
anno,  indictione,  pontificatu,  mense,  die,  et  loco  prasdictis,  prassentibiis  vene- 
rabiliin  Christo  Patre  Domino  Willelmo  Dei  gratia  Episcopo  RofFensi,  Magistris 
Nicholao  de  Chaddesden,  Legum  Doctore  canonico  Ecclesias  Lichfieldensis, 
Cancellario  dicti  Domini  Archiepiscopi,  Willelmo  Tankerville  Rectore  Ecclesias 
de  Lawf'ar,1  London',  Johanne  Barbo  clerico  Roffensis  Dioceseos,  testibus  ad 
prasmissa  rogatis. 

Et  Ego  Richardus  Wodelond  de  Calceto  clericus  Cicestrensis  Dioceseos, 
notarius  Apostolica  auctoritate  publicus,  productioni,  exhibitioni,  et  lecturas 
Cartae  predictae,  assertioni  et  ratihabitioni  dicti  Domini  Archiepiscopi,  ac  om- 
nibus et  singulis  prout  superiiis  scribuntur  et  recitantur  una  cum  prasfatis 
testibus  interfui,  eaque  omnia  et  singula  sic  vidi  fieri  et  audivi,  veramque 
copiam  sive  transurnptum  ipsius  Cartae  superiiis  descriptse  aliis  negotiis  occu- 
patus  per  alium  scribi  feci,  et  hie  me  subscripsi  et  signum  meum  apposui 
praesentibus  consuetum. — MS.  in  Bibl.  Lambeth.  No.  104,  fol.  211  b 

No.  IX. — Instrumentum  Collationis  Johannis  de  Wyclyve  Guardianatui  Aulas 
Cantuariensis  in  Universitate  Oxonian. 

Simon,  &c.  dilecto  filio  Magistro  Johanni  de  Wyclyve  salutem.  Ad  vitas  tuse 
et  conversationis  laudabilem  honestatem,  literarumque  scientiam,  quibus  per- 
sonam tuam  in  artibus  magistratam  Altissimus  insignivit,  mentis  nostras  oculos 
dirigentes,  ac  de  tuis  fidelitate  circumspectione  et  industrial  plurimum  confi- 
dentes,  in  Custoctem  Aulas  nostras  Cantuar',  per  nos  noviter  Oxonias  fundatae, 
te  praeficimus,  tibique  curam  et  administrationem  Custodies  hujusmodi  incum- 
bentes  juxta  ordinationem  nostram  in  hac  parte  committimus  per  prassentes ; 
reservata  nobis  receptione  juramenti  corporalis  per  te  nobis  praestandi  debite 
in  hac  parte.  Dat.  apud  Maghefeld  v°  idus  Decemb.  anno  Domini  mccclxv, 
et  nostras  consecrationis  xvi. — Ex  Registro  Islep  in  Archivis  Lambethanis 
fol.  306., 

No.  X. — Prcefectio  Johannis  de  Radyngate  in  Custodem  Aula  Cantuariensis 

Oxon? 

Simon,  &c.  religioso  viro  fratri  Johanni  de  Radyngate  monacho  ecclesiae 
nostras  Cantuar'  salutem,  &c.  Ad  custodiam  Aulas  nostras  Cantuar',  in  Uni- 
versitate Oxon.  per  bonas  memoriae  dominum  Simonem  de  Islep  nuper  Archie- 
piscopum  Cantuar'  predecessorem  nostrum  immediatum  de  bonis  dictas 
Ecclesias  Cantuar'  fundatas,  ad  quam  per  dilectos  nobis  in  Christo  filios  Priorem 
et  Capitulum  ecclesiae  nostras  prasdictas  juxta  formam  fundationis  Aulas  pras- 
dictas  nominatus  existis — te  admittimus  ;  teque  Custodem  dictas  Aulas  prsefici- 
mus  per  prassentes,  quamdiu  nobis  placuerit  duraturum,  curam  et  administra- 
tionem prasdictas  Aulas  tam  in  temporalibus  quam  spiritualibus  tibi  committentes: 
Salvis  in  omnibus  juribus  et  consuetudinibus  nostris  ac  nostrse  Cantuar' 
ecclesias  dignitate.  In  cujus,  &c.  Datum  apud  Stanbroke,  ii  Kal.  Aprilis 
anno  Domini  supradicto  [i.  e.  March  30th,  a.d.  1367]. 

Item  eisdem  die  et  loco  mandatum  fuit  omnibus  et  singulis  Scolaribus  Aulffi 
prsedictas,  quod  sint  dicto  Custodi  intendentes  et  obedientes. 

Praifectio  Henrici  de  Wodhull  in  Custodem  Aula  Cantuariensis  Oxon? 
Item  apud  Maghefeld  X  Kal.  Maii,  anno  Domini  Millesimo  ccc.  lxvrj0. 
dominus  prsefecit  fratrem  Henricum  de  Wodhull  monachum  Cantuar'  sacr»3 

(1)  Laver  in  Essex.  See  Morant,  i.  139—143,  and  Newcourt's  Repertorium,  ii.  367—371. 

(2)  Printed  now  for  the  firet  time  from  Regist.  Langham,  folio  98. 
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paginae  professorem  in  Cu3todem  Aulae  Cantuar'  in  Oxon'  sub  forma{e&dem  qua] 
alii  fratri  Johanni  Radyngate  superius  extitit  factum,  et  mandante  Scolaribus 
ejusdem  Aulae  pro  admissione  ipsius  Custodis  sub  forma  inferius  expressata. 

Simon  &c.  dilectis  filiis  nostris  Magistro  Johanni  Wycliff  et  caeteris  Scolaribus 
Aulas  nostrae  Cantuar',  in  Universitate  Oxon5  per  bonse  memorise  dominum 
Siinonem  de  Islep  nuper  Cantuar'  Archiepiscopum  predecessorem  nostrum  de 
bonis  dictae  Ecclesise  Cant'  fundatae,  salutem  gratiam  et  benedictionem.  Cum 
nos  religiosum  virum  fratrem  Johannem  Radyngate  monachum  et  confratrem 
ecclesiae  nostrae  Cant',  in  Custodem  Aulse  nostrse  predictse  per  nos  antea  prsefec- 
tum,  a  cura  et  regimine  ipsius  Aulse  certis  ex  causis  et  Uteris  nos  ad  hoc  moven- 
tibus  revocaverimus  et  absolverimus,  habitaque  deliberacione  diligenti  et  matura 
cum  dilectis  nobis  in  Christo  filiis  Priore  et  Capitulo  Ecclesiae  nostrse  predictse 
religiosum  et  discretum  virum  fratrem  Henricum  de  Wodhull  ejusdem  ecclesiae 
nostrse  commonachum  sacrae  paginse  professorem  ad  Custodiam  Aulse  praedictse 
admiserimus,  et  ipsum  fratrem  Henricum  in  Custodem  ejusdem  Aulse  cum 
omnibus  ad  eandem  Custodiam  pertinentibus  praefecerimus,  curamque  et 
regimen  ipsius  Aulae  et  personarum  ejusdem  tarn  in  temporalibus  quam  spiri- 
tualibus  per  nostras  certi  tenoris  literas  sibi  in  hac  parte  concessas,  quamdiu 
nobis  placuerit  duraturas,  ut  est  mods,  sibi  commiserimus  :  Vobis  omnibus  et 
singulis  vestrum  in  virtute  obedientise  mandamus  firmiter  injungendo,  qua- 
tenus  praefatum  Henricum,  in  Custodem  Aulse  nostrae  memoratae  per  nos  (ut 
praemittitur)  pragfectum,  in  Custodem  vestrum  et  ejusdem  Aulae  nostrae  benigne 
admittatis  et  ipsum  seu  ipsius  in  hac  parte  substitutum  recipiatis,  ac  eidem 
in  omnibus  prout  decet  effectualiter  pareatis.  Datum  apud  Maghefeld,  x 
Kal.  Maii,  anno  Domini  prsedicto. 

No.  XI. — Expositio  Causte  pro  parte  Johannis  Wicliff  coram  Summo  Pontijice. 

In  nomine  Dei,  Amen.  Expositum  est  dudum  sanctissimo  in  Christo  patri  et 
domino  nostro  domino  Urbano  digna  Dei  providentia  Papae  Quinto  in  pleno 
consistorio,  in  prsesentia  nonnullorum  Reverendissimorum  patrum  dominorum 
Cardinalium,  pro  parte  venerabilis  viri  Magistri  Johannis  de  Wyclyf  Magistri 
in  artibus  ac  in  sacra  theologia  Bacularii,  asserentis  se  Custodem  Aulae  seu 
Collegii  Cantuar'  in  Universitate  Oxon',  Lincoln'  dioc',  et  quorundam  aliorum 
consociorum  seu  Scolarium  in  dicta  Aula  seu  Collegio  studentium; — Quod  olim 
bonse  memoriae  dominus  Simon  Archiepiscopus  Cantuar'  in  dicto  studio  Univer- 
sitatis  Oxoniae  de  bonis  suis  re  sibi  ratione  personse  suse  pertinentibus  et  ex  sua 
industria  anteaquam  Archiepiscopus  fuisset  acquisitis  quoddam  Collegium 
clericorum  Scolarium,  in  quo  esse  deberent  unus  Custos  et  undecim  clerici 
Scolares,  fundaverat  construxerat  et  dotaverat:  Et  tandem  ecclesiam  paro- 
chialem  de  Pageham  Cicestrensis  dioc',  ad  collacionem  ipsius  domini  Archiepi- 
scopi  pertinentem  jurisdictionis  immediatse  Cant'  Archiepiscopi,  sui  Capituli 
auctoritate  ordinaria  canonice  unierat  et  eisdem  illam  in  usus  proprios  con- 
cesserat,  et  venerabilem  virum  Magistrum  Johannem  de  Wyclyf  in  artibus 
Magistrum  et  in  theologia  Bacularium  (ut  asserebatur)  et  in  presbyteratiis 
ordine  constitutum  Custodem  dictse  domus  fecerat  et  deputaverat,  et  Custodiam 
ejusdem  (quam  officium  perpetuum  clerici  Seculares  in  dicto  Collegio  esse 
nolebant)  per  suas  literas  sibi  contulerat  et  concesserat,  et  plures  libros2  et  res 
alias  ad  eum  ratione  personse  suae  spectantes  dicto  Collegio  in  suo  testamento  et 
ultima  voluntate  legaverat,  quos  per  manus  executorum  suse  ultimse  voluntatis 
hujusmodi  praestari  et  solvi  et  erogari  voluerat  et  mandaverat.  Tandem,  ipso 
fundatore  sublato  de  medio  et  Reverendissimo  in  Christo  patre  et  domino 
domino  Simone  Sanctse  Romanae  Ecclesiae  Cardinale  tunc  ad  Cant'  Ecclesiam 
translate  Idem  dominus  Simon  tunc  Archiepiscopus  nunc  Cardinalis  dictum 
[Magistrum  Johannem  absque  causa  quacunque  rationabili  a  dicto  officio 
removere,  et  quendam  fratrem  Henricum  de  Wodehull  monachum  Ecclesise 
Cant',  ut  dictis  clericis  Scolaribus  praeesset,  in  eodem  officio  ponere  intendebat. 

(1)  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  Wyttlesey  Register,  folio  86,  we  find  a  similar  case  to  the 
above;  John  Sidynden  was  appointed  Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall,  Oxford,  "  4  Idus  Augusti, 
a.d.  1371;"  and  in  the  very  next  entry  we  find  William  Richemond  appointed  instead  of 
John  Sidynden,  "  18  Kal.  Octob.  eodem  anno." 

(2)  The  following  curious  direction  is  added  in  Islep's  "  Ordinatio"  (see  Wilkins,  iii.  p.  56): — 
"  lnhibemus  insuper  sub  ^nathematis  vinculo,  ne  aliquis  dictorum  librorum  extra  domum 
nostram  alicui  accommodetur,  nisi  alicui  de  Scolaribus  Aulae  nostra  de  Merton,  et  tunc  cum 
scriptura  privata." 
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Et  quia  idem  Magister  Johannes  Custos  et  Socii  praedicti,  cum  (ut  dixerunt) 
esset  contra  juramentum  per  eos  praestitum  in  inceptione  ipsorum,  ad  hoc 
consentive  et  religiosum  virum  fratrem  Henricum  monachum  praedictum 
admittere  noluerant  sed  recusarant ;  praedictus  dominus  Simon  tunc  Archiepi- 
scopus  nunc  autem  Cardina'is  fructus  dictae  parochialis  Ecclesiae  de  Pageham 
in  quibus  quasi  tota  substantia  sustentationis  clericorum  hujusmodi  consistebat 
temeritate  sua  propria  sequestraverat,  ut  sic  facilius  dictos  Scolares  eidem  con- 
sentire  aut  mendaciter  agere  in  opprobrium  cleri  compelleret,  et  sic  eosdem 
Scolares  fructibus  ejusdem  ecclesiae  spoliaverat  et  detinebat  spoliatos,  ac  libros 
et  alia  legata  predicta  contra  ultimam  voluntatem  testatoris  praedicti  per  dictos 
executores  detineri  fecerat  et  procuraverat  indebite  et  injuste  in  districtionem 
dicti  Collegii  ac  Custodis  et  Sociorum  praedictorum  grave  praejudicium  atque 
dampnum.  Propter  quod  fuerat  ad  sedem  Apostolicam  ab  impugnacione  tituli 
hujusmodi  et  fructuum  praedictorum  sequestratione  et  nonnullis  aliis  gravami- 
nibus  legitime  appellatum. 

Expositio  Causa  pro  parte  domini  Simonis  Archie  pis  copi  et  Monachorurn  coram 
Summo  Pontifice. 

Postque  incontinenter  expositum  est  etiam  dicto  domino  nostro  Papae  in 
dicto  consistorio,  in  praesentia  praedictorum  Reverendissimorum  patrum  domi- 
norum  Cardinalium,  pro  parte  Reverendissimi  patris  et  domini  domini  Simonis 
olim  Archiepiscopi  Cantuar',  nunc  vero  Sanctaa  Romanae  Ecclesiae  Cardinalis; — 
Quod  olim  bonae  memoriae  dominus  Simon  de  Islepp  Archiepiscopus  Cantuar' 
cupiens  in  scientiis  volentibus  proficere  misericorditer  subvenire,  et  praecipue 
ad  augmentandam  inter  monachos  scholasticam  disciplinary  quoddam  Collegium 
sive  Aulam,  quae  Aula  vulgariter  vocatur  Aula  Cantuar',  in  Universitate  Oxon' 
de  bonis  Ecclesiae  Cantuar'  et  Archiepiscopatus  sui  instituerat  et  fundaverat.1 
In  cujus  fundacione  statuerat  et  inter  caetera  ordinaverat  quod  in  ipso  Collegio 
essent  duodecim  personae  Studentes,  quorum  quatuor,  viz.  Custos  monachus 
dicti  Collegii  et  tres  Socii,  essent  monachi  ecclesiae  Cantuar',  et  octo  alii 
Scolares  (ut  dicitur)  Seculares  Studentes,  qui  in  licitis  et  honestis  Custodi  prae- 
fato  subessent,  qubdque  monachus  hujusmodi,  in  Custodem  dicti  Collegii 
praeficiendus,  Archiepiscopo  Cantuar'  qui  pro  tempore  esset  deberet  per  Priorem 
et  Capitulum  dictae  Cantuar'  Ecclesia?  ad  Custodiam  hujusmodi  nominari.  Juxta 

(1)  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  original  "  Constitutiones  et  Statuta  Aulae  Cantuariensis  "  appear 
in  Islep's  Register,  folio  213,  whence  they  are  printed  in  Wilkins' Concilia,  iii.  p.  52;  and  that  they 
do  not  bear  out  the  representations  of  Archbishop  Langham  and  the  monks  of  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury.  They  are  addressed  by  Islep  to  the  Prior  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury ; 
and  he  requires  "  attentius  ea  inter  vos  debite  publicari  vestrumque  consensum  et  assensum 
communem  eisdem,  prout  vobis  expediens  videbitur,  accommodari :  literas  necnon  vestras  super 
consensu  et  assensu  sic  adhibitis  nobis  remitti  patentes,  praesentium  tenorem  habentes,  sigilli 
vestri  communis  appensione  prout  decuerit  communitas."  He  says  nothing  about  the  mixture 
of  Regulars  and  Seculars,  and  calls  it  simply  "  Aulam  quandam  Studentium"  or  "  Scolarium." 

With  respect  to  the  Warden,  he  directs  as  follows  : — "Imprimis  Aula  praedicta  vocabitur  '  Aula 
Cantuariensis,'  et  habebit  superiorem,  qui  nominabitur  Custos.  Ejusdem  Aulae  Custos  debet 
esse  vir  provectse  aetatis,  maturus,  sobrius,  et  honestus,  expertus  et  approbatus,  et  scientia 
merito  commendatus,  in  spiritualibus  potissime,  et  in  temporalibus  plurimum  circumspectus,  et 
caeteris  quantum  ad  curam  dictae  Aulae  merito  praeferendus.  Et  debet  ipse  praefici  tali  modo; 
viz.  Senior  domus,  quam  cito  commode  poterit,  postquam  Custodis  officium  fuerit  vacuum, 
oranes  Socios  pro  viribus  congregabit ;  qui  sic  congregati,  dilatione  quacunque  postposita,  juxta 
formam  traditam  inferius,  sc.  de  Sociis  admittendis,  eligent.  de  toto  Collegio  tres  personas 
ydoneas  et  meliores  in  agilibus  et  scientia  ad  dictam  curam,  et  eos  in  scriptura  communi 
domino  Archiepiscopo  nominabunt.  Quorum  unum  ex  illis  sic  nominatum,  quern  voluerit, 
Archiepiscopus  praeficiet  in  Custodem,  curam  et  administrationem  tam  spiritualium  quam  tempo- 
ralium  ad  ipsam  Aulam  pertinentium  sibi  plenius  committendo.  Habebit  insuper  dictus  Custos 
undecim  Socios  actualiter  constudentes,  et  ultra  illos  unum  capellanum,  qui  nisi  rationabili 
causa  praepediatur  de  Sociis  dictae  Aulae,  cum  capellam  habuerint  ad  hoc  ordinatam,  quotidie 
celebrabit.  Et  sic  erunt  xii  Socii  in  universum  praeter  capellanum  sumptibus  Aulae  praedictae,  qui 
omnes  dictoCustodi  suo  (quern  praeesse  et  praeeminere  eis  et  caeteris  ministris  inferioribus  et  exteri- 
oribus  dictae  Aulae  volumus  in  omnibus  quae  ad  dictam  Aulam  et  ordinationem  ejusdem  concer- 
nent)  humiliter  obediant,  verbo  et  facto  pareant  et  intendant."  He  was  to  have  £10  per  annum. 

"  Custos  autem,  si  pacem  inter  Socios  discordes  trina  vice  facere  neglexerit,  aut  ipsemet  earn 
notahiliter  totiens  turbaverit,  seu  in  correctionibus  faciendis  tot  vicibus  negligens  fuerit  aut 
remissus,  vel  personarum  nimis  favorabiliter  acceptor ;  tunc  infra  mensem  ter  ad  minus  inter- 
positis  competentibus  temporis  interstitiis,  perseniorem  Socium  de  consensu  caeterorum  Sociorum 
moneatur,  ut  se  corrigat  et  defectus  suos  suppleat ;  quod  si  non  fecerit,  significetur  per  Socios 
domino  Archiepiscopo,  ut  ipse  eum  corrigat  et  emendet ;  vel,  si  incorrigibiiis  sit,  simpliciter 
amoveat  a  dicta  Aula,  et  alium  subroget  lofo  sui."    (Wilkins,  iii  p.  55.) 

"  Nobis  et  successoribus  nostris  solummodo  liceat  statuta  nostra  praedicta,  cum  et 

quotiens  opus  fuerit,  declarare,  corrigere,  adjicere,  et  mutare."    (Wilkins,  iii.  p.  58.) 

Archbishop  Islep  may,  indeed,  have  been  induced  somewhat  to  modify  his  original  scheme,  in 
consideration  of  the  assistance  given  to  his  newly-founded  Hall  by  some  of  the  Religious 
Houses,  as  appears  above  from  Document  No.  VI. ;  but  there  is  no  notice  of  any  such  modification 
in  his  Register,  and  the  contrary  seems  implied  at  line  18  of  the  next  page. 
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quam  ordinationem  hujusmodi  et  statuta  (quam  et  quae  dominus  Symon  tunc 
Cantuar'  Archiepiscopus  nunc  Sanctae  Romanae  Ecclesiae  Cardinalis  petiit 
humiliter  per  ipsum  doininum  Papam  liaberi  pro  expressis)  idem  quondam 
dominus  Simon  de  Islep  dum  vixerit  quendam  fratrem  Henricum  de  Wodehull 
praefatae  Cantuar'  Ecclesiae  monachum  et  sacrae  theologiae  professorem,  per 
Priorem  et  Capitulum  dictae  Cant'  Ecclesiae  ad  hoc  nominatum,  in  Custodem 
dictae  Aulas  seu  Collegii  praefecerat,  et  ipsum  ad  dicti  Collegii  possessionem, 
custodiarn,  et  administrationem,  tarn  in  spiritualibus  quam  in  temporalibus,  per 
tres  ejusdem  Cant'  Ecclesiae  monachos,  ad  hoc  debite  nominatos  sive  electos  in 
socios  dictae  Aulae,  recipi  fecerat  et  admitti.  Subsequenter  eisdem  Custodi 
monacho  et  Sociis  et  Aulae  praedictae  Ecclesiam  parochialem  de  Pageham 
Cicestrensis  dioc',  patronatus  et  immediatae  jurisdictionis  Archiepiscopi  Cantuari- 
ensis,  appropriavei  at  et  (ut  dicebatur)  annexaverat,  et  (ut  dicebatur)  ecclesiae 
possessionem  dicti  Custos  monachus  et  Collegium  tenuerant  et  habuerant  per 
aliqua  tempora  :  Et  licet  fundatoris  ordinaciones  et  statuta  fuissent  et  essent 
per  Priorem  et  Capitulum  dictae  Ecclesiae  Cant'  (ut  dicebatur)  acceptata  et 
approbata,  adeoque  dictis  Priore  et  Capitulo  invitis  nihil  in  eorum  prejudicium 
circa  praemissa  debuisset  seu  deberet  immutari,  quidam  tamen  Johannes  de 
Wyclyf,  in  licita,  absentia  dicti  fratris  Henrici  monachi  Custodis  et  aliorum 
monachorum  Scolarium  dictae  Aulae,  in  dicto  Collegio  et  possessione  ejusdem 
se  intrudi  et  Magistrum  ejusdem  Aulae  nominari  procuraverat  et  fecerat  sub 
dolo  et  de  facto,  licet  in  praemissis  quoad  factum  excusationis  colorem  quendam 
conniventia  praefati  domini  fundatoris  in  gravi  infirmitate  tunc  detenti  prae- 
tendere  videbatur ;  qui  tamen  de  jure  penitils  non  procedebat  Verum  quia 
(praefato  domino  quondam  Archiepiscopo  fundatore  ab  hac  luce  subtracto) 
Reverendissimus  in  Christo  pater  dominus  Simon  olim  Archiepiscopus  dictae 
Ecclesiae  Cant'  nunc  vero  Sanctae  Romanae  Ecclesiae  Cardinalis — considerans 
dictum  Collegium  per  secularem1  personam  non  debere  totaliter  gubernari 
obstantibus  statutis  et  ordinacionibus  supradictis  (illudque,  si  procederet,  in  grave 
praejudicium  monachorum  ecclesiae  Cant'et  in  enormem  ipsius  ecclesiae  cederet 
lesionem) — praefato  Johanni  intruso  et  aliis  praedicti  Collegii  Sociis  praetensis 
ipsius  incursus  consortibus  dederat  in  mandatis,  ut  (cessantibus  intrusione  et 
ceteris  sic  de  facto  praesumptis)  praefatum  Henricum  monachum  Custodem 
(etiam  iterato  ex  habundanti  per  dictos  Priorem  et  Capitulum  eidem  domino 
Archiepiscopo  ad  Custodiarn  et  Curam  dictae  Aulas  nominatum,2  et  per  ipsum 
dominum  Archiepiscopum  in  Custodiarn  ejusdem  prsefectum),  juxta  praesenta- 
tionem  suam  hujusmodi,  vel  ejus  locumtenentem  ad  Custodiarn  dictae  Aulae 
admitterent  ut  deberent;  sed  dictus  Johannes  intrusus  et  sui  complices  hoc 
facere  recusaverant :  Perpendens  autem  ex  his  et  aliis  idem  dominus  Simon  tunc 
Archiepiscopus  nunc  autem  Sanctae  Romanae  Ecclesiae  Cardinalis  super  statu 
dicti  Collegii,  ne  majora  pericula  provenirent  et  praecipue  ne  fructus  scholasticae 
disciplinae  inter  monachos  (ut  praemittitur)  inchoatusin  aliquo  depravatus  foret, 
praefatum  Johannem  intrusum,  se  Magistrum  et  Custodem  dicti  Collegii  prae- 
tendentem,  et  praetensos  socios  suos  Seculares  ad  exhibendam  fundacionem  et 
ordinationem  Collegii  sive  Aulae  praedictas,  ac  titulnm  super  approj)riacione  et 
unione  praedictae  Ecclesiae  de  Pageham  quam  asserebant  canonice  sibi  factam, 
coram  se  fecerat  evocari  ad  certos  locum  et  terminum  competentem.  Et  quia 
in  termino  hujusmodi  nichil  in  ea,  parte  sufficienter  exhibuerant  seu  allegaverant, 
idem  dominus  tunc  Archiepiscopus  nunc  Cardinalis  se  in  fructibus  dictae 
Ecclesiae  de  Pageham  sequestrandis  debite  interpositurum  fuerat  comminatus,  ni 
melius  studerent  exhibere.  Ex  quibus  dictus  Johannes  intrusus  et  praefati 
consortes  sui  se  fingentes  gravatos  ad  sanctam  sedem  Apostolicam,  tarn  contra 
ipsum  dominum  tunc  Archiepiscopum  nunc  Cardinalem  quam  fratrem  Henri- 
cum  praefatum,  (ut  dicitur)  appellaverant. 

Commissio  Causes  Andruyno  Cardinali  per  dominum  Papam  Urbanum  Quintum. 

Quibus  sic  per  utramque  partem  sic  ut  praemittitur  expositis  et  exauditis, 
idem  sanctissimus  in  Christo  pater  et  dominus  noster  dominus  Urbanus  papa 

(D  This  word  has  bsen  misread  "  Scolarem"  by  Lewis,  who  argues  from  it  that  Wickliffe  had 
been  one  of  Archbishop  Islep's  scholars,  before  he  was  made  Warden.  The  word  "  intrusus  " 
repeatedly  applied  in  this  Document  to  Wyclif  and  his  "  consortes"  implies  the  contrary. 

(2)  Under  date  "xx  die  mensis  Aprilis,"  1367.    Eccles.  Christi  Cant.  Reg.  K.  fol.  (U. 
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Quintus  praedictus  causas  supradictas  in  expositionibus  superius  contentas 
Reverendiasimo  in  Christo  patri  bonae  memorise  domino  Andruyno,  miseracione 
divina  tit'  Sancti  Marcelli  presb)  tero  Cardinali,  commisit  audiendas  decidendas 
et  fine  debito  terminandas  cum  omnibus  suis  consequents,  &c. — The  remainder, 
being  substantially  comprised  in  the  next  document,  is  for  brevity  omitted  here. 
Cardinal  Adrian's  judgment  of  the  case  is  dated,  "in  Monteflascon'1  in hospicio 
habitacionis  suae  ibidem,  Die  Lunse,  vicesima  tertia,  mensis  Julii,  pontificatus 
Urbani  Quinti  anno  septimo,"  i.  e.  Monday,  July  23d,  a.  d.  1369:  Cardinal 
Bernard's  attestation  of  it,  "  apud  Montemfiaseon'  in  domo  habitationis  nostrae 
die  quintadecima  mensis  Maii,  a.  d.  1370,  &c." 

No.  XII. — Mandatum  Apostolicum  ad  exequendam  sententiam  Cardinalis 
Andmyni  contra  Wyctyffum. 

Urbanus  Episcopus  servus  servorum  Dei  venerabili  fratri  Episcopo  Lon- 
doniensi,  et  dilectis  filiis  Abbati  Monasterii  sancti  Albani,  Lincoln'  Dio- 
ceseos,  ac  Archidiacono  Oxon'  in  Ecclesia  Lincoln',  salutem  et  Apostolicam 
benedictionem.    Petitio  dilectorum  filiorum  Prioris  et  Capituli  Cant'  Ecclesiae 
ordinis  Sancti  Benedicti  nobis  exhibita  continebat,  quod,  licet  Collegium  Aula 
Cant'  nuncupatum  Scholarium  Universitatis  Oxon'  Lincoln'  Dioces'  (in  quo 
quidem  Collegio  nonnulli  Clerici  et  Scolares  esse  consueverant)  per  unum  ex 
Monachis  dictas  Ecclesiae  (qui  Custos  dicti  Collegii  esse  et  tres  alios  Monachos 
dictae  Ecclesiae  secum  habere  debet,  prout  in  ipsius  Collegii  fundatione  extitit 
canonice  ordinatum)  regi  deberet:  Tarn  en  dilecti  filii  Johannes  de  WyclyfF, 
Willermus  Selbi,  Willermus  Middleworth,  Richardus  Bengerus,  clerici  Ebora- 
censis,  Saresburiensis,  et  Oxoniensis  Dioceseos,  false  asserentes  dictum  Col- 
legium per  clericos  Seculares  regi  debere,  dictmnque  Johannem  fore  Custodem 
Collegii  supradicti,  Henricum  de  Wodehul  Monachum  dictae  Cant'  Ecclesiae 
ac  Custodem  dicti  Collegii,  ac  nonnullos  Monachos  dictas  Ecclesiae  cum  prae- 
fato  Henrico  in  dicto  Collegio  commorantes,   de  ipso  Collegio  excluserunt, 
ipsosque  Collegio  ipso  ac  bonis  inibi  existentibus,  in  quorum  possessione 
iidem  Hcnricus  et  alii  Monachi  existebant,  spoiiarunt,  et  nonnulla  alia  in 
ipsorum  Monachorum  praejudicium  acceptarunt,  necnon  omnia  bona  dicti 
Collegii  occuparunt.    Propter  quod  dilectus  filius  noster  Simon  tit'  sancti 
Sixti  Presbyter  Cardinalis  tunc  Archiepiscopus  Cantuar',  videns  et  prospiciens 
hujusmodi  bona  dicti  Collegii  per  dictum  Johannem  et  alios  clericos  supra- 
dictos  qui  ipsiu3  Johannis  consortes  erant  dissipari,  fructus  parochialis  Eccle- 
siae de  Pageham,  Cicestrens'   Dioc',  sub  Jurisdictione  Archiep.  Cant'  pro 
tempore  existentis  consistentis,  sequestrari  fecit :    Ortaque  propterea  inter 
Johannem  de  WyclyfF  et  ejus  consortes  ex  una  parte,  et  dictum  Cardinalem 
super  prasmissis  et  eorum  occasione  ex  altera,  materia  quaestionis,  nos  causam 
hujusmodi  (cum  partes  ipsae  in  Romana  Curia,  sufficienter  prassentes  exis- 
terent)  bonae  memoriae  Andruyno  tit'  sancti  Marcelli  presbytero  Cardinali 
ad  earum  partium  instantiam  audiendam  commisimus,  et  fine  debito  termi- 
nandam;  et  quod  idem  Andruynus  Cardinalis  (prout  ei  melius  et  utilius  pro 
statu  dicti  Collegii  videretur  expedire)  posset  a  dicto  Collegio  clericos  Secu- 
lares amovere,  vel  (si  ei  utilius  videretur  pro  Collegio  supradicto)  Religiosos 
supradictos  ab  ipso  Collegio  auctoritate  prasdicta  amovere,  ita  quod  unicum 
et  solum  Collegium  Regularium  vel  Secularium  remaneret;  cum  potestate 
etiam  in  dicta  causa  simpliciter,  et  de  piano,  ac  sine  strepitu  et  figura  judicii 
procedendo    Coram  quo  Magistris  Richardo  Bengero  procuratore  Johannis 
et  ejus  consortium  prstdictorum,  ac  Alberto  de  Mediolano, — per  Magistrum 
Rogerum  de  Freton  procuratorem  dictorum  Simonis  Cardinalis  necnon  Prioris 
et  Capituli  praedictorum  (qui  quidem  Prior  et  Capitulum  pro  interesse  suo 
ad  causam  hujusmodi  veniebant)  substituto;  donee  eum  revocaret,  prout  ad 
hoc  ab  ipsis  Simone  Cardinale  ac  Priore  et  Capitulo  sufficiens  mandatum 

habebat  in  Judicio  comparentibus ;  tandem,  postquam  inter  partes  ipsas 

coram  eodem  Cardinale  ad  nonnullos  actus  in  causa  hujusmodi  processum 
fuerat,  prsefatus  Richardus  quandam  petitionem  summariam  pro  parte  sua 
exhibuit  in  causa  supradicta.  Postmodum  vero  nos  eidem  Andruyno  Car- 
dinali commisimus,  ut  in  causa  hujusmodi  sola  facti  veritate  inspects,  proce- 
deret,  etiam  terminis  secundum  stilum  palatii  Apostolici  servari  consuetis  nort 

(1)  Monte  Fiascone,  12  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Viterbo. 
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servatis.  Postmodum  vero  praefatus  Rogerus  coram  eodem  Andruyno  Cardinale 
in  judicio  comparens  nonnullas  positiones  et  articulos,  quandani  petitionem 
summariam  in  eorum  fine  continentes,  pro  parte  sua  tradidit  in  causa  supra- 
dicta;  ac  deinde,  cum  generates  vacationes  in  dicta  Curia  de  mandato  nostro 
indictae  fuissent,  nos  eidem  Andruyno  Cardinali  commisimus,  ut  in  causa, 
hujusmodi  procedere  et  partes  ipsas  per  suas  literas  portis  Ecclesiae  Viter- 
biensis  affigendas  citare  posset  quociens  opus  esset,  non  obstantibus  vacatio- 
nibus  supradictis.    Idemque  Andruynus  Cardinalis  ad  ipsius  Rogeri  instantiam 
praefatum  Jobannem  WyclyfF  et  ejus  consortes,  cum  dictus  Richardus  procu- 
rator in  dicta  Curia  diligenter  perquisitus  reperiri  non  posset,  per  suas  certi 
tenoris  literas  portis  dictae  Ecclesiae  Viterbiensis  affixas,  ad  producendum  et 
ad  produci  videndum  omnia  jura  et  munimenta,  quibus  partes  ipsae  vellent  in 
hujusmodi  causa  uti,  citari  fecit  ad  certum  petemptorium  terminum  compe- 
tentem:  in  quo  praefatus  Rogerus  coram  eodem  Andruyno  Cardinale  in  judicio 
comparens  praedictorum  citatorum  non  comparentium  contumaciam  accusavit, 
et  in  ejus  contumaciam  nonnullas  literas  autenticas  instrumenta  publica  et 
alia  jura  et  munimenta  quibus  pro  parte  sua  in  hujusmodi  causa  voluit  uti 
produxit;  idemque  Andruynus  Cardinalis  ad  ipsius  Rogeri  instantiam  prae- 
dictum  Richardum  tunc  in  praedicta  Curia  repertum  ad  dicendum  contra 
eadem  producta  quidquid  vellet  per  porterium  suum  juratum  citari  fecit  ad 
certum  peremptorium  terminum  competentem;    in  quo  praefatus  Rogerus 
coram  eodem  Andruyno  Cardinale  in  judicio  comparens  praedicti  Ricardi 
non  comparentis  contumaciam  accusavit,  praefatusque  Andruynus  Cardinalis 
ad  dicti  Rogeri  instantiam  praedictum  Ricardum  ad  concludendum  et  concludi 
videndum  in  causa  hujusmodi,  vel  dicendum  causam  rationabilem  quare  in 
ea  concludi  non  deberet,  per  porterium  suum  juratum  citari  fecit  ad  certum 
terminum  peremptorium  competentem:  in  quo  Magistro  Johanne  Cheyne, 
substituto  de  novo  per  dictum  Rogerum  done.c  eum  revocaret,  prout  ad  hoc 
a  praefatis  Dominis  suis  sufficiens  mandatum  habebat,  coram  eodem  Andruyno 
Cardinale  in  judicio  comparente,  et  dicti  Ricardi  non  comparentis  contuma- 
ciam accusante,  et  in  ejus  contumaciam  in  hujusmodi  causa  concludi  petente, 
supradictus  Andruynus  Cardinalis  reputans  eundem  Richardum  quoad  hoc 
(prout  erat)  merito  contumacem,  in  ejus  contumaciam  cum  dicto  Johanne 
Cheyne  in  hujusmodi  causa  concludente  conclusit,  et  habuit  pro  concluso. 
Subsequenter  vero  praefatus  Andruynus  Cardinalis  praedictos  Johannem  de 
Wyclif  et  ejus  consortes,  cum  dictus  Richardus  procurator  latitaret  et  dili- 
genter perquisitus  in  prarfata  Curia  reperiri  non  posset,  ad  suam  in  causa 
hujusmodi  diffinitivam  sententiam  audiendam  per  suas  certi  tenoris  literas 
portis  dictae  Ecclesiae  Viterbiensis  affixas  citari  fecit  ad  competentem  peremp- 
torium certum  diem  :  in  quo  dicto  Rogero  coram  eodem  Andruyno  Cardinale 
in  judicio  comparente,  et  dictorum  citatorum  non  comparentium  contumaciam 
accusante,  et  in  eorum  contumaciam  sententiam  ipsam  ferri  petente,  memo- 
ratus  Andruynus  Cardinalis  reputans  eosdem  citatos  quoad  actum  hujusmodi 
(prout  erant)  merito  contumaces,  in  eorum  contumaciam  (visis  et  diligenter 
inspectis  omnibus  et  singulis  actibus  actitatis  habitis  et  productis  in  causa 
hujusmodi  coram  eo,  ipsisque  cum  diligentia  recensitis  et  examinatis,  habito 
super  his  consilio  cum  peritis)  per  suam  diffinitivam  sententiam  ordinavit, 
pronunciavit,  decrevit,  et  declaravit,  solos  Monachos  praedictae  Cantuar'  Eccle- 
siae, Secularibus  exclusis,  debere  in  dicto  Collegio,  Aula  [Cantuar']  nuncu- 
pato,  perpetuo  remanere;  ac  exclusionem  et  spoliationem,  contra  praedictos 
Monachos  per  dictum  Johannem  de  WyclyfF  et  ejus  consortes  praedictos 
attemptatas,  fuisse  et  esse  temerarias  injustas  et  de  facto  praesumptas,  easquc 
in  quantum  de  facto  processerint,  revocandas  et  irritandas  fore,  et  quantum 
in  eo  fuit  revocavit  et  irritavit;  Et  Henricum  ac  alios  Monachos  supradictos, 
(sicut  praemittitur)  spoliatos  et  de  facto  exclusos,  ad  Collegium  necnon  omnia 
bona  mobilia  et  immobilia  supradicta  restituendos  et  reintegrandos  fore,  ac 
restituit  et  reintegravit;   necnon   fructuum   sequestrationem   ad  utilitatem 
dictorum  Monachorum  relaxavit;  Et  insuper  Johanni  de  WyclyfF  et  ejus  con- 
sortibus  supradictis  super  praemissis  perpetuum  silentium  imponendum  fore, 
et  imposuit;  prout  in  instrumento  publico  inde  confecto — dilecti  filii  nostri 
Bernardi  duodecim  Apostolorum    Presbyteri  Cardinalis    (cui  nos,  praefato 
Andruyno    Cardinale  antequam  instrumentum   super   hujusmodi  sentential 
confectum  sigillasset  vita  functo,  commisimus  ut  instrumentum  sigillaret) 
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sigillo  muni  to  —  plenius  dicitur  contineri.  Nos  itaque  dictorum  Prion's  et 
Capituli  supplicationibus  inclinati,  hujusmodi  diffinitivam  sententiam,  utpote 
proinde  latam,  ratam  habentes  et  gratam,  eamque  autoritate  Apostolica 
confirmantes,  discretioni  vestrae  per  Apostolica  scripta  mandamus,  quatenus 
vos  vel  duo  aut  unus  vestrum  per  vos  vel  alium  seu  alios  sententiam  ipsam 
executioni  debitae  demandantes,  eamque  ubi  et  quando  expedire  videritis 
auctoritate  nostra  solempniter  publicantes,  Henricum  et  alios  Monachos  prae- 
dictos  ad  dictum  Collegium,  Aulam  [Cantuar']  nuncupatum,  necnon  ejus  bona 
mobilia  et  immobilia  supradicta,  amotis  exinde  dictis  Johanne  de  Wyclyf  et 
ejus  consortibus  praedictis,  auctoritate  nostra  restituatis  et  reintegretis,  ac 
restitutos  et  reintegratos  juxta  juris  exigentiam  defendatis,  coniradictores  per- 
Censuram  Ecclesiasricam  appellacione  postposita  compescendo.  Dat.  Viterbii 
v  Idus  Maii,  Pontificates  nostri  anno  octavo,  [a  d.  1370.] — MS.  in  Bibl.  Lamb. 
No.  104,  fol.  2176. 

No.  XIII. — Processus  Thames  Southam,  Archidiaconi  Oxonice,  ad  exequendurn 
Mandatum  Papule  contra  Wgclevum.i 

Thomas  Southam,  Archidiaconus  Oxonise,  Lincoln,  dice,  Executor  ad  infra* 
scripta  una  cum  aliis  Collegis  nostris,  cum  ilia  clausula  '  Quatenus  vos  vel  duo 
aut  unus  vestrum  per  vos  vel  alium  seu  alios,  &c.'  a  sede  Apostolica  specialiter 
deputatus,  tibi  Johanni  Wiclif  ac  Willermo  Selbi,  Willermo  Middleworde,  et 
Ricardo  Benger,  clericis,  omnibusque  aliis  et  singulis  quorum  interest,  vel 
intersit,  aut  interesse  poterit,  etquos  infra-scriptum  tangit  negucium  seu  tangere 
poterit  quoinodolibet  in  futuro,  quocunque  nomine  censeantur,  salutem  in 
Domino  et  mandatis  nostris  ymo  veritis  Apostolicis  firmiter  obedire.  Ad 
vestram  et  cujuslibet  vestrum  noticiam  deducimus  per  praesentes,  quod  con- 
stitutus  in  praesentia  nostra  coram  notario  publico  et  testibus  in  Ira-sciiptis 
venerabilis  et  discretus  vir  Magister  Rogerus  de  Freton  in  Romana  Curia 
advocatus  et  procurator  ac  procuratorio  nomine  venerabilium  et  religiosorum 
virorum  Prioris  et  Capituli  Ecclesiae  Cantuariensis  ordinis  Sc".  Benedicti,  ac 
Henrici  de  Wodhull  monachi  Cantuariensis  Ecclesiae  et  Custodis  sive  Magistri 
Collegii  Aulas  Cantuariensis  nuncupati,  in  Universitate  Oxoniensi  Lincoln' 
dioc'  situatae,  ac  monachorum  cum  eo  commorantium  in  eodem,  procurator,  de 
cujus  procurationis  mandato  coram  nobis  legitime  exstitit  facta  fides,  quasdam 
literas  Apostoiicas,  vera  bulla  plumbea  papali  cum  chordula  canapis  more 
Romanae  Curiae  bullatas,  una  cum  quodam  instrumento  publico  sententiae 
diffinitivae  per  bonae  memoriae  Reverendissimum  in  Christo  patrem  dominum 
Andruynum,  miseracione  divina  tit5  Scd.  Marcelli  Sanctae  Romanae  Ecclesiae 
presbyterum  Cardinalem,  pro  dicto  domino  Henrico  Custode  sive  Magistro 
dicti  Collegii  Aulae  [Cant']  nuncupati  et  monachis  in  dicto  Collegio  commoran- 
tibus  et  contra  vos  Johannem  Wiclif,  Willermum  Selbi,  Willermum  Middle- 
worde, et  Richardum  Benger,  clericos,  et  vestrum  quemlibet,  latae,  ac  sigillo 
Reverendissimi  in  Christo  patris  domini  Bernardi  miseracione  Divina  tit' 
Basilicae  duodecim  Apostolorum  presbyteri  Cardinalis  munito,  non  abolitas  non 
cancellatas  nec  in  aliqua  sui  parte  corruptas  vel  viciatas,  nobis  praesentavit, 
easque  cum  ea  qua  decuit  reverentia  noveritis  [nos]  recepisse.  Quarum 
literarum  Apostolicarum  tenor  sic  incipit :  '  Urbanus  episcopus  servus  servorum 
Dei  venerabili  patri  Episcopo  Londoniensi  et  dilectis  Jiliis  Abbati  monasterii 
Sancti  Albani  Lincolniensis  dioc'  et  Arckidiacono  Oxonice  in  Ecclesid  Lincoln  , 
salutem  et  Apostolicam  benedictionem.  Peticio  8fc.;'  et  sic  finit:  '■Discre- 
tioni vestres  per  Apostolica  scripta  mandamus,  quatenus  vos  vel  duo  aut  unus 
vestrum  per  vos  vel  alium  seu  alios  sententiam  ipsam  executioni  debitce 
demandantes,  eamque  ubi  et  quando  expedire  videritis  auctoritate  nostra 
solemniter  publicantes,  Henricum  et  alios  monachos  prcedirtos  ad  dictum  Col- 
legium Aulam  [_Can£~\  nuncupatum  necnon  ejus  bona  mobilia  et  immobilia 
supradicta,  amotis  exinde  dictis  Johanne  de  Wiclif  et  ejus  consortibus  prcedictis, 
auctoritate  nostra  restituatis  et  reintegretis,  ac  restitutos  et  reintegratos  juxta 
iuris  exigentiam  defendatis,  contradictor es  per  censuram  ecclesiasticam  appella- 
cione postposita  compescendo.  Dat.  Viterbii  v  Idus  Maii,  Pontificatus  nostri 
anno  octavo.'  Quibus  quidem  literis  coram  nobis  (ut  praef'ertur)  et  testibus 
infra-scriptis  per  notarium  infra-scriptum  lectis,  visisque  per  nos,  et  inteliectis, 

(1)  MS.  Lambeth,  No.  104,  folio  ^19  6;  printed  now  for  the  first  time. 
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fuimus  per  Magistrum  Rogerum   procurator  em   antedictum   cum  instantia 
requisiti,  ut  dictum  mandatum  Apostolicum  nobis  in  hac  parte  directum  execu- 
tioni  debitae  mandaremus,' juxta  ipsai  uin  literarum  Apostolicarum  seriem  et 
tenorem.    Nos  igitur  Thomas,  Executor  praefatus,  attendentes  peticionem  dicti 
Magistri  Rogeri  fore  consonam  rationi,  volentesque  mandata  Apostolica  hujus- 
modi  nobis  in  hac  parte  directa  (quantum  in  nobis  est)  reverenter  exequi, 
ut  tenemur  ex  parte  justiciam  ministrare,  auctoritate  Apostolica  nobis  in  hac 
parte  eommissa  tibi  Johanni  de  Wiclif  ac  tuis  consortibus  omnibus  et  singulis 
omnia  et  singula  in  dictis  literis  Apostolicis  et  instrumento  sententiae  cont'enta 
tenore  praesentium  intimamus  insinuamus  et  notificamus  ac  ad  tuam  et  cujus- 
libet  consortium  tuorum  noticiam  deducimus  per  praesentes  ;  vobisque  universis 
et  singulis  sub  excommunicationis  poena,  quam  in  vos  et  vestrum  quemque 
canonica  monicione  prasmissa  ferimus  in  liiis  scriptis,  si  mandatorum  nOstrorum 
hujusmodi  contemptbres  extiteritis  seu  contemptor  extiterit  aliquis  vestrum, 
districte  praecipiendo  mandamus,  quatenus  infra  sex  dierum  spacium  post 
denunciationem  seu  intimacionem  praesentem  vobis  seu  alicui  vestrum  factam, 
quorum  dierum  duos  pro  primo,  duos  pro  secundo,  et  reliquos  duos  dies  pro 
tercio  et  peremptorio  termino  ac  monicione  canonica  assignamus,  Collegium 
Aulam  [Cant']  nuncupatum  eidem  Henrico  de  Wodhull  aut  cuicunque  alteri 
Magistro  sive  Custodi  loco  sui  forsan  deputato  ac  Monachis  cum  dicto  Magistro 
in  dicto  Collegis  eommorantibus  seu  mansuris  (tanquam  et  eorum  cuilibet  de 
jure  debitum  et  per  dictam  sententiam  diffinitivam  adjudicatum)  cum  omnibus 
suis  juribus  fructibus  redditibus  proventibus  obvencionibus  aliisque  bonis  dicto 
Collegio  qualitercunque  pertinentibus  universis,  omnino  dimittatis  et  quisque 
vestrum  dimittat,  ac  eisdem  Magistro  et  monachis  supradictis  restituere  libere 
et  reintegrare  non  postponatis  nec  postponere  praesumatis,  postponat  aut  post- 
ponere  praesumat  aliquis  vestrum,  sub  poenis  et  censuris  supradictis.  Teque 
Johannem  Wiclif  ac  omnes  et  singulos  quos  tuos  in  dicto  Collegio  reputas  ad 
praesens  seu  antea  reputasti  consortes,  et  quoscunque  alios,  ab  occupacione  et 
detencione  dicti  Collegii  Aulas  [Cant']  nuncupati  ac  quorumcunque  bonorum  ad 
dictum  Collegium  pertinentium  administracione  auctoritate  praedicta  (quantum 
possumus)  amovemus  et  denunciamus  amotum  per  praesentes  :  Eundemque  dic- 
tum Henricum  aut  quemcunque  alium  Magistrum  loco  sui  in  dicto  Collegio  forsan 
deputatum  ac  monachos  cum  eo  in  dicto  Collegio  commorantes  ad  dictum  Col- 
legium Aulam  [Cant']  nuncupatum  regendum  et  gubernandum  omniaque  alia 
buna  et  singula  mobilia  et  immobilia  ad  dictum  Collegium  Aulam  [Cant'] 
nuncupatum  tarn  de  jure  quam  de  consuetudine  qualitercunque  pertinentia  aucto- 
ritate praedicta  restituimus  et  (quantum  possumus)  reintegramus  :  Eundemque 
Magistrum  Rogerum  procuratorem  in  personas  dicti  domini  Henrici  de  Wodhul), 
seu  cujuscunque  alterius  Magistri  sive  Custodis  deputati  seu  deputandi  loco  ejus- 
dem,  ac  monachorum;  necnon  dictos  dominuni  Henricum  et  quemcunque  alium 
Magistrum  forsan  loco  sui  deputatum  seu  deputandum  ac  monachos  in  personam 
dicti  magistri  Rogeri  eorum  procurators,  in  possessione  Collegii  Aula?  [Cant'] 
nuncupati  membrorumque  et  pertinentium  ejusdem  per  birreti  nostri  tradicionem 
(quantum  possumus)  inducimus  et  investimus  de  eodem  :  Inhibentes  nihil- 
ominus  tibi  Johanm  de  Wiclif  ac  illis  etiam  omnibus  et  singulis  quos  tuos  in  hac 
parte  reputasti  seu  reputas  (ut  praedicitur)  consortes  et  vestrum  cuique  in  solido 
sub  poenis  antedictis,  quod  de  Collegio  Aula  [Cant']  nuncupato  praedicto  seu 
bonis  qualitercunque  eidem  pertinentibus  de  cetero  non  intromittas  nec  intro- 
mittat  aliquis  vestrum  quovismodo;  nec  eidem  Magistro  aut  monachis  in  dicto 
Collegio  Aula  [Cant']  nuncupato  ad  praesens  eommorantibus  seu  in  futurum 
mansuris,  per  te  vos  alium  vel  alios  publice  vel  occulte  direct^  vel  indirecte, 
deinceps  molestiam  aliquam  inferas  seu  inferat  aliquis  vestrum  vel  jacturam; 
Sed  permittas  et  quisque  vestrum  permittat  ipsos  Magistrum  et  Monachos 
ipsius  Collegii  jurumque  et  pertinentium  ejusdem  pacifica  possessione  gaudere, 
eisque  et  eorum  cuilibet  de  fructibus  redditibus  juribus  et  obvencionibus  univer- 
sis ad  dictum  Collegium  Aulam  [Cant']  nuncupatum  pertinentibus  respondentia 
et  faciatis  ab  aliis  (quantum  in  vobis  est)  responderi,   Nos  etiam  in  te  Johat  em 
de  Wiclif  tuosque  in  hac  parte  consortes  ac  omnes  alios  et  singulos  mandata 
nostra  hujusmodi  contempnentes  ac  eis  obedire  minimi  curantes  seu  non 
parentes  cum  effectu;  necnon  in  omnes  et  singulos  contradictores  et  rebelles 
eisdem  Magistro  Collegii  Aulas  [Cant']  nuncupati  aut  monachis  in  dicto  Colle- 
gio eommorantibus  seu  mansuris  super  juribus  et  bonis  dicto  Collegio  et  eis  (ut 
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praefertur)  pertinenlibus,  aut  ipsos  impedientes  seu  in  aliquo  perturbantes 
publice  vel  occulte  tam  clericos  quam  seculares,  seu  ipsis  Johanni  de  Wiclif  vel 
ejus  consortibus  ad  impediendum  in  aliquo  ipsos  Magistrum  et  monachos 
auxilium  consilium  vel  favorem  praebentes,  eorumque  omnium  et  singulorum 
complices  auctores  et  fautores;  necnon  in  quascunque  alias  personas  fructus 
redditus  et  proventus  aut  aliquod  jus  dicto  Collegio  Aulae  [Cant']  nuncupato  de 
jure  vel  consuetudine  pertinentes  occupantes  seu  injuste  detinentes  (nisi  infra 
tempus  prsedictum  satisfecerint  dicto  Collegio  de  prsemissis)  exnunc  prout 
extunc,  canonica  monicione  praemissa,  excommunicationis  sententiam  ferimus 
in  hiis  scriptis  et  etiam  promulgamus.    Ceterum  cum  ad  executionem  ulteri- 
orem  super  praemissis  aliis  in  Romana  Curia  occupati  negociis  intendere  non 
valemus,  Priori  de  Lewes,  Priori  Nigrorum  Monachorum  in  Universitate  Oxoniae, 
Cancellario  Saresburiensi,  Magistro  Rogero  de  Freton  decano  Cicestrensi,  ac 
Magistro  Waltero  Baketon  decretorum  doctori  canonico  Cicestrensi,  et  eorum 
cuique  in  solido,  in  virtute  sanctae  obedienciae  et  sub  excommunicationis  poena, 
quam  in  eos  et  in  eorum  quemque  exnunc  prout  extunc  eadem  canonica  moni- 
cione praemissa  ferimus  in  hiis  scriptis,  si  mandata  nostra  hujusmodi  neglexe- 
rint  adimplere,  districte  praecipiendo  mandamus,  quatenus  ipsi  vel  eorum  alter 
qui  super  hoc  requisitus  fuerit  ad  Collegium  Aulam  [Cant']  nuncupatuin  supra- 
dictum,  et  ad  domum  habitacionis  dictorum  Johannis  de  Wiclif  suorumque 
consortium,  necnon  ad  alia  loca  de  quibus  expediens  fuerit,  personaliter  acce- 
dant  seu  accedat,  quum  super  hoc  fuerit  requisitus,  et  dictas  literas  Apostolicas 
instrumentum  sententiae  et  hunc  nostrum  processum  et  alia  quae  pro  hujusmodi 
executione  negocii  expediens  videbitur,  in  dicta  Universitate  Oxoniae  et  alibi 
ubi  neeessarium  fuerit  et  fuerint  requisiti  seu  aliquis  vestriim  ad  hoc  faciendum 
congrue  fuerit  req:uisitus,  tibi  Johanni  de  Wiclif  et  tuis  consortibus  omnibusque 
aliis  et  singulis  quorum  interest  intersit  seu  interesse  poterit  in  futuro, 
conjunctim  vel  divisim,  denuncient  notificent  legant  legi  faciant  et  publicari 
procurent ;  et  dictos  Magistrum  Henricum  aut  quemcunque  alium  Magistrum 
seu  Custodem  loco  sui  in  dicto  Collegio  forsan  deputato  vel  deputandum,  ac 
monachos  cum  eo  in  dicto  Collegio  commorantes,  in  corporalem  possessionem 
dicti  Collegii  Aulae  [Cant']  nuncupati  jurumque  et  pertinentium  ipsius  inducant 
et  defendant  inductos  ;  eisque  et  eorum  cuilibet  faciant  de  ipsius  Collegii  Aulae 
[Cant']  nuncupati  fructibus  redditibus  proventibus  juribus  et  obvencionibus 
universis  a  quibuscunque  personis  integre  responderi ;  ac  illos  qui  praedictas 
excommunicationis  sententias  per  nos  latas  incurrerint  quoquomodo,  tamdiu 
ubi  et  quando  expedire  viderint,  singulis  diebus  dominicis  et  festivis  inter 
missarum  solemnia  pulsatis  campanis,  Cruce  recta,  candelis  accensis  et  demum 
extinctis,  excommunicatos  denuncient  el  faciant  publice  ab  aliis  denunciari, 
et  ab  omnibus  mandent  arctius  evitari,  donee  nostris  et  Sanctae  Ecclesiae 
Romanae  voluerint  parere  mandatis  et  absolucionis  beneficium  in  forma  juris 
meruerint  obtinere.    Vicesque  nostras  committimus  cum  cujuslibet  coarc- 
tionis  canonicae  potestate,  donee  eas  ad  nos  duxerimus  revocandas,  manda- 
tum  nostrum  ymo  verius  Apostolicum  super  hiis  fideliter  exequendo,  juxta 
traditam  seu  directam  a  sede  Apostolica  nobis  formam  ;  Ita  tamen  quod  in 
eorundem  Magistri  et  Monachorum  antedictorum  praejudicium  nichil  valeant 
attemptare.    Prasfatas  quoque  literas  Apostolicas  instrumentum  sententiae  et 
hunc  nostrum  processum  volumus  penes  Magistrum  Collegii  Aulae  [Cant'] 
nuncupati  aut  monachos  supradictos  vel  eorum  procuratorem  remanere,  et  non 
per  vos  vel  quemquam  alium  contra  praedictorum  Magistri  et  monachorum  vel 
eorum  procurators  voluntatem  detineri :    Contrarium  vero  facientes  praefatis 
nostris  sententiis,  prout  superitis  latae  sunt,  canonica  monicione  praemissa 
volumus  subjacere.    Mandamus  tamen  dictis  Magistro  et  monachis  et  eorum 
procuratoribus,  ut  vobis  faciant  (si  petieritis)  copiam  de-praemissis,  vestris  tamen 
sumptibus  et  expensis.    Et  si  forte  contingat  nos  super  praemissis  in  aliquo 
procedere  (de  quo  nobis  potestatem  plenariam  reservamus),  non  intendimus 
propterea  commissionem  nostram  hujusmodi  in  aliquo  revocare,  nisi  de  revoca- 
tione  hujusmodi  in  nostris  literis  facta  fuerit  mencio  specialis.    Per  hunc  etiam 
nostrum  processum  non  intendimus  in  aliquo  nostris  praejudicare  Collegis, 
quomintis  ipsi  vel  eorum  alter  (servato  tamen  hoc  nostro  processu)  possint  in 
hujusmodi  negocio  procedere  per  se  vel  alium  seu  alios,  prout  eis  et  eorum  alteri 
videbitur  expedire :  Absolucione  vero  omnium  et  singulorum,  qui  praefatas 
nostras  sententias  incurrerint  qwquomodo,  nobis  vel  superiori  nostro  tantum- 
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modo  reservata.  In  quorum  omnium  et  singulorum  fidem  et  testimonium  pleni- 
orem,  praesentem  nostrum  processum  sive  piaesens  publicum  instrumentum  per 
notarium  publicum  infrascriptum  subscribi  et  publican  mandavimus.  Et  quia 
sigillum  autenticum  ad  praesens  non  babemus,  sigillum  Reverendissimi  in 
Christo  patris  domini  Symonis,  tit'  Sancti  Sixii  Sanctae  Romanas  Ecclesiae 
presbyteri  Cardinalis,  praesentibus  apponi  procuravimus.  Et  nos  Syraon 
Cardinalis  antedictus  sigillum  nostrum,  ad  rogatum  dicti  domini  Thomae 
Executoris,  praesentibus  fecimus  apponi.  Datum  et  actum  in  Claustris  fratrum 
Augustinensium  extra  muros  Mont'  Flascon',  sub  anno  a  nativitate  Domini 
Millesimo  cccmo.  septuagesimo,  Indictione  octava,  Mensis  Maii  die  vicesima 
septima,  pontificatus  sanctissimi  in  Christo  patris  et  domini  nostri  domini 
Urbani  Divina  providentia  Papae  Quinti  anno  octavo  ;  praesentibus  venerabilibus 
et  discretis  viris  dominis  Ade  de  Eston  in  sacra  tbeologia  professore,  Willermo 
de  Preston  rectore  parocliialis  ecclesiae  de  Oke,  magistro  Johanne  de  Upton 
bacalario  in  legibus,  et  domino  Willermo  Bary  perpetuo  vicario  parochialis 
Ecclesiae  de  Pedyngton,  Norwicen'  Lincolnien'  Wygornien'  et  Dunelmen'  dioc', 
testibus  ad  praemissa  vocatis  specialiter  et  rogatis. 

Et  ego  Richardus  de  Croxton  clericus  Elien'  dioc',  publicus  Apostolica  et 
Imperiali  auctoritate  notarius,  praemissis  omnibus  et  singulis  prout  super- 
scribuntur  et  dum  haec  per  dominum  Executorem  et  coram  eo  agerentur  et 
fierent,  sub  anno  indictione  Pontificatu  mense  die  et  loco  predictis,  una  cum 
prasnominatis  testibus,  prassens  interfui,  ac  ea  omnia  et  singula  sic  fieri  vidi  et 
audivi,  et  in  hanc  publicam  formam  redegi ;  aliisque  negociis  occupatus  de 
mandato  dicti  domini  Executoris  per  alium  scribi  feci,  signoque  meo  solito 
una  cum  appensione  [sigilli]  dicti  Reverendissimi  patris  et  domini  Cardinalis 
signavi,  rogatus  et  requisitus,  in  fidem  et  testimonium  omnium  et  singulorum 
praemissorum. 

No.  XIV. — Reg'ia  Pardonatio  omnium  For is-f act ur arum  Aula  Cantuariensis  et 
eidem  pertinentium,  et  Conjirmatio  Papalis  Sententice  Deprivationis  Wycliff. 

Edwardus,  Dei  gratia  Rex  Angliae  et  Franciae  et  Dominus  Hiberniae, 
omnibus  ad  quos  praesentes  literae  pervenerint  salutem.  Sciatis  quod,  cum 
nuper  (ut  accepimus)  de  gratis  nostra  speciali  et  ad  devotam  supplicationem 
Simonis  tunc  Arcbiepiscopi  Cant'  qui  de  Islep  cognominatus  extiterat,  pie 
desiderantis  incrementum  salubre  Cleri  nostri  propter  multiplicationem  doc- 
trinae  salutaris,  per  literas  nostras  patentes  sub  magno  sigillo  nostro  conces- 
serimus  et  licentiam  dederimus  pro  nobis  et  haeredibus  nostris  (quantum  in 
nobis  erat)  eidem  Archiepiscopo,  quod  ipse  in  Uni versa fcate  Oxon'  quandam 
Aulam  sive  Domum  Aulam  Cantuar'  vulgariter  et  communiter  vocitandam,  in 
qua  certus  foret  numerus  Scolarium  tarn  Religiosorum  quam  Secularium,  acti- 
bus  scolasticis  insistentium  et  Deo  pro  nobis  et  salute  Regni  nostri  specialiter 
exorantium,  secundum  ordinationis  formam  inde  per  eundem  Arcbiepiscopuin 
super  hoc  faciendae,  suis  sumptibus  erigere  posset  et  fundare,  et  eisdem 
Scolari'bus  in  perpetuum  assignare ;  et  (in  eventu  quo  Domus  sive  Aula  sit 
fundata  e  iScolares  in  ea  assignati  forent)  advocationem  Ecclesiae  de  Pageham 
J  urisdhtionis  ipsius  Arcbiepiscopi  immediatae  (quae  quidem  Ecclesia  de  advo- 
catione  propria  ejusdem  Arcbiepiscopi  et  de  jure  suo  Archiepiscopali  extite- 
rat, et  quae  quidem  Advocatio  de  nobis  tenebatur  in  capite,  ut  dicebatur) 
eisdem  Scolaribus  dare  posset  et  etiam  assignare,  habendam  et  tenendam  prae- 
fatis  Scolaribus  et  successoribus  suis  de  nobis  et  haeredibus  nostris  in  liberam 
puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam  in  perpetuum ; — Et  eisdem  Scolaribus,  quod 
ipsi  tarn  Aulam  quam  advocationem  praedictas  a  prasfato  Archiepiscopo  reci- 
pere,  et  Ecclesiam  illam  appropriare,  et  earn  sic  appropriatam  in  proprios 
usus  tenere  possent  sibi  et  successoribus  suis  praedictis,  pro  nobis  et  salute 
regni  nostri  oraturi,  juxta  ordinationem  praedicti  Arcbiepiscopi,  de  nobis  et 
haeredibus  nostris  in  liberam  puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam  in  perpetuum, 
sicut  praedictum  est : — Dictusque  Archiepiscopus  postmodum  juxta  dictam 
licentiam  nostram  quandam  Aulam  Collegiatam  sub  certo  Scolarium  studen- 
tium  numero  in  Universitate  praedicta  vocabulo  Aulae  Cantuariensis  erexerit 
et  fundaverit,  certosque  Monachos  Ecclesiae  Christi  Cantuar'  unum  videlicet 
Monachum  Custodem  Aulae  ejusdem,  caeterosque  Scolares  in  ettdem,  una  cum 
certis  aliis  Scolaribus  Secularibus  in  Aula  praedicta  ordinaverit  et  constituent; 
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et  eis  Aulam  illam,  necnon  advocationem  praedictam,  dederit  et  assignaverit 
eisdem  Custodi  et  Scolaribus  et  successoribus  suis  perpetuo  possidendas, 
ipsique  Custos  et  Scolares  dictas  Aulam  et  advocationem  a  praefato  Archi- 
episcopo  receperint,  ac  Ecclesiam  praedictam  sibi  et  successoribus  suis  in 
proprios  usus  una  cum  Aula  praedicta  in  perpetuum  babendas  appropria- 
verint  : — Ac  deinde,  propter  licentiam  nostrum  svpradictnm  amotis  omnino  per 
praedictam  Arcbiepiscopum  dictis  Custode  et  caeteris  Monachis  Scolaribus 
videlicet  Regulaiibus  ab  Au'a  praedicta,  idem  Arcbiepiscopus  quendam  Secu- 
larem1  Custodem  dictae  Aulas  ac  caeteros  omnes  Scolares  in  eadem  Seculares1 
duntaxat  constituent,  eisdemque  Custodi  e«t  Scolaribus  Secularibus  duntaxat 
Aulam  praedictam  cum  pertinentiis,una  cum  dicta  advocatione, necnon  ecclesiam 
praedictam  sibi  et  successoribus  suis  Custodibus  et  Scolaribus  Secularibus  dun- 
taxat in  proprios  usus  perpetuo  possidendas  dederit  et  assignaverit,  ipsique 
Custos  et  Scolares  Seculares  duntaxat  Aulam  et  Ecclesiam  praedictas  ex  tunc 
continuatis  temporibus  durante  vita  praefati  Arcbiepiscopi  possederint,  tarn 
fructus  dictae  Ecclesias  quam  alia  bona  ad  Aulam  praedictam  spectantia  usibus 
suis  propriis  applicantes-^-Et  demum  defuncto  dicto  Arcbiepiscopo,  ac  Reve- 
rendo  in  Cbristo  Patre  Simone  tit'  sancti  Sixti  Presbytero  Cardinale  tunc  in 
Arcbiepiscopum  Cantuar'  consecrato,  idem  Cardinalis  tunc  Arcbiepiscopus 
fructus  dictae  Ecclesiae  de  Pageham  sequestrari  fecerit :  Ortaque  propterea 
inter  dictos  Custodem  et  Scolares  Seculares  ex  parte  una  et  praefatum  Car- 
dinalem  super  praemissis  et  eorum  occasione  ex  altera  materia  quaestionis, 
appellationeque  interposita,  et  babito  inde  processu  in  Romana  Curia,  autbori- 
tate  Apostolica  videlicet  felicis  recordationis  Domini  Urbani  Papae  Quinti  per 
diffinitivam  sententiam  de  facto  ordinatum  fueril  ibidem  pronunciatum  de- 
cretum  et  declaratum,  solos  Monacbos  praedictae  Cantuariensis  Ecclesiae,  Secu- 
laribus exclusis,  debere  in  dicto  Collegio  Aula  [Cantuar']  nuncupato  perpetuo 
remanere,  necnon  dictos  Monacbum  Custodem  ac  alios  Monacbos  Scolares, 
sic  de  facto  (ut  praemittitur)  a  dicto  Collegio  ac  bonis  inibi  existentibus  (in 
quorum  possessione  tuerant)  per  amotionem  bujusmodi  et  occupationem 
dictorum  Secularis  Custodis  et  Scolarium  Secularium  spoliatos  et  exclusos, 
ad  Collegium  illud  necnon  ad  omnia  bona  supradicta  et  omnia  alia  bona 
mobilia  et  immobilia  dicti  Collegii,  per  eosdem  Secularem  Custodem  et  Sco- 
lares Seculares  post  amotionem  praedictam  occupata,  restituendos  et  reinte- 
grandos  fore  : — Ac  jam  dilecti  nobis  in  Cbristo  Prior  et  Conventus  Ecclesiae 
Cbristi  Cantuar'  antedictae,  virtute  dictorum  ordinationis  pronuntiationi  decreti 
et  declarationis  auctoritate  Apostolica  factorum  (uti  praemittitur),  quendan) 
(ut  asseritur)  Commonacbum  suum  ejusdem  Ecclesiae  Cbristi  Custodem  dicti  Col- 
legii Aulae  [Cant']  nuncupati,  ac  certos  alios  Commonacbos  suos  dictae  Ecclesiae 
Cbristi  Scolares  in  eodem  Collegio  ordinaverint  et  constituerint,  amotis  dictis 
Secularibus  ab  eodem  penitus  et  exclusis,  contra  formam  licentice  nostra 
supradicta? : — Nos,  quanquam  dicta  advocatio  Ecclesiae  de  Pagebam  per  ali- 
quem  progenitorum  nostrorum  una  cum  aliquibus  praediis  seu  tenementis  aliis 
in  dotationem  fundationem  seu  alias  in  augmentationem  Archiepiscopatus 
Cantuariensis,  seu  Ecclesiae  Cbristi  Cantuar'  antedictae,  data,  concessa,  seu  as- 
signata  extiterat,  volentes  nibilominus,  ob  devotionem  sinceram  quam  [habe- 
mus]  ad  dictam  Ecclesiam  Cbristi  Cant'  et  beatum  Tbomam  Martyrem  quon- 
dam ejusdem  Ecclesiae  Arcbiepiscopum,  cujus  corpus  gloriose  cathalogo  sanc- 
torum ascriptum  quiescit  bonorabiliter  in  eadem,  securitati  tarn  dictorum  Prioris 
et  Conventus  quam  Commonacboruin  suorum,  quos  ipsi  Prior  et  Conven- 
tus Custodem  dicti  Collegii  et  Scolares  in  eodem  jam  (ut  praemittitur)  ordina- 
runt,  et  in  futurum  ordinaverint,  providere ;  de  gratia  nostra  speciali  et 
pro  ducentis  marcia  quas  dicti  Prior  et  Conventus  nobis  solverunt  in  ba- 
uaperio  nostro  perdonavimus  omnes  transgressiones  factas,  necnon  foris- 
facturam,  si  qua  dictae  Aulae  cum  pertiuentiis  et  advocationis  praedictae  virtute 
statuti  de  terris  et  tenementis  ad  manum  mortuam  non  ponendis  editi  vel 
alias  nobis  incursa  fuerit  in  bac  parte  ;  dictasque  sententiam,  ordinationem, 
pronuntiationem,  decretum,  et  declarationem  auctoritate  Apostolica  factas 

(1)  This  word  has  been  hitherto  misprinted  "  scolarem,"  and  proof  was  thought  to  he  furnished 
from  this  passage  also,  that  Wickliffe  was  a  Scholar  of  Canterbury  Hall  before  he  was  Warden. 
(See  p.  929,  note  (1).)  When  Wodehull  and  his  three  fellow  Monks  were  excluded  from  the  Hall, 
Wickliffe  and  his  three  fellow  Seculars  are  mentioned  as  occupying  their  room.  These  last  must 
therefore  have  been  newly  introduced,  otherwise  the  "  duodenus  numerus  "  would  have  been  in 
complete. 
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(ut  ptaedictum  est),  et  executionem  eonmdem,  pro  Mobis  et  haeredibus  nostris 
(quantum  in  nobis  est)  acceptamus,  approbamus,  ratificamus,  et  confirmamus  ; 
volentes  et  concedentes  pro  nobis  et  haeredibus  nostris  (quantum  in  nobis 
est),  quod  praedicti  Custos  et  caeteri  Scolares  Regulares  dicti  Collegii  Aulas 
Cantuar' nuncupati,  Monaehi  dictae  Ecclesiae  Christi  Cant',  et  eorum  successores 
per  praedictos  Priorem  et  Conventum  constituti,  et  per  eosdem  Priorem  et 
Conventum  et  eorum  successores  constituendi,  seu  alias  loco  amovendorum 
substituendi,  actibus  scolasticis  juxta  ordinationem  ipsorum  Prioris  et  Con- 
ventus  et  successorum  suorum  religiose  insistentes,  Aulam  praedictam  tene- 
mentaque  in  ipsa  contenta  cum  pertinentiis,  necnon  Ecclesiam  praedictam 
et  advocationem  ejusdem,  in  usus  proprios  ipsorum  Custodis  et  scolarium 
Regularium  teneant,  videlicet  dictam  Aulam  et  praedicta  tenementa  cum 
pertinentiis,  quae  de  nobis  in  burgagium  tenentur  (ut  dicitur)  de  nobis  et 
haeredibus  nostris  ac  aliis  Capitalibus  Dominis  feodi  per  servitia  inde  debita 
et  consueta,  et  dictas  Ecclesiam  et  advocationem  de  nobis  et  haeredibus 
nostris  in  liberam  puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam,  ad  orandum  specialiter 
pro  salute  animae  nostrae  et  pro  animabus  progenitorum  nostrorum  ac  haeredum 
nostrorum  in  perpetuum,  sine  occasione  vel  impedimento  nostri  vel  haeredum 
nostrorum,  Justitiariorum  Escaetorum,  vicecomitum,  aut  aliorum  ballivorum  seu 
ministrorum  nostrorum  vel  haeredum  nostrorum  quorumcunque  ;  statuto  vel 
forisfactura  praedictis,  aut  dictis  donatione,  concessione,  seu  assignatione  advo- 
cationis praedictae  per  aliquem  progenitorum  nostrorum  in  dotationem,  fun- 
dationem,  vel  alias  in  augmentationem  Archiepiscopatus  seu  Ecclesiae  Christi 
praedictorum,  seu  dicta  fundatione  per  praefatum  Simonem  de  Islep  quon- 
dam Archiepiscopum  tarn  pro  studentibus  sive  scolaribus  Regularibus  quam 
Secularibus   facta   (ut   praemittitur),    seu   aliquo    alio    praemissorum, — non 
obstantibus.     In  cujus   rei  testimonium  has  literas   nostras   fieri  fecimus 
patentes.    Teste  meipso  apud  Westm'  octavo  die  Aprilis,  anno  Regni  nostri 
Angliae  quadragesimo  sexto,    Resni  vero   nostri   Franciae  tricesimo  tertio. 
[a.d.  1372.]— Privy  Seals46  Ed.  III.,  and  MS.  in  Bibl.  Lamb.  No.  104,  fol.  209. 

No.  XV. —  Confirmatio  appropriations  Ecclesice  de  Pageham  Custodi  et 
Scolaribus  Aulae  Cantuariensis} 

Universis  sanctae  matris  Ecclesiae  filiis  piaesentes  literas  inspecturis  Williel- 
mus  permissione  divina  Cantuariensis  Archiepiscopus,  totius  Angliae  primas  et 
Apostolicae  sedis  legatus,  salutem  in  Domino  sempiternam.  Vestra  noverit 
universitas,  bonae  memoriae  dominum  Simonem  de  Islep,  nuper  Cantuar* 
Archiepiscopum  predecessorem  nostrum,  ecclesiam  parochialeni  de  Pageham 
nostrae  jurisdictionis  immediatae  cum  suis  membris  juribus  et  pertinentiis 
universis  Custodi  et  Studentibus  Aulae  Cantuar'  vulgariter  nuncupatae,  in 
Universitate  Oxon'  per  ipsum  predecessorem  nostrum  fundatae,  et  Collegio 
dictae  Aulae  appropriate  annexisse  et  unisse,  et  literas  super  hoc  fecisse  sub 
forma  quae  sequitur,  nihil  addito  seu  mutato,  prout  in  registro  dicti  predecessoris 
nostri  de  verbo  ad  verbum  invenimus  veraciter  contineri.  Universis  sanctae 
matris  Ecclesiae  filiis  ad  quos  praesentes  liter ae  pervenerint,  &c.  [See  No.  IV.  supra.] 
Quam  quidem  appropriationem  sic  (ut  praemittitur)  per  ipsum  predecessorem 
nostrum  factam,  quatenus  ad  nos  attinet  et  de  jure  facere  possumus,  ex  nostra 
gratia  speciali  ratificamus  approbamus  ac  in  tenore  prsesentium  confirmamus. 
In  quorum  omnium  et  singulorum  testimonium  sigillum  nostrum  fecimus  his 
apponi.  Datum  apud  Lambeth'  xvij  Kal.  Maii  A0.  D".  millesimo  cccmo.  lxxij°, 
et  nostrae  translationis  quarto. 

No.  XVI. — Bulla  Papalis  pro  dispensatione  cum  Statuto  Un'wersitatis  Oxon  8fc. 

Greg'orius  episcopus  servus  servorum  Dei  ad  perpetuam  rei  memoriam 
Apostolicae  servitutis  nobis  injunctas  desuper  officium  mentem  nostram  incitat 
et  inducit,  ut  circa  ea  quae  statui  prospero  personarum  sub  religionis  habitu 
Domino  famulantium  ac  literarum  studio  Theologicae  facultatis  insistentium 
opportuna  fore  oonspicimus  operosis  studiis  intendamus.  Oblata  siquidem 
nobis  pro  parte  dilectorum  filiorum  Custodis  ac  scolarium  Monachorum  collegii 
sive  domus  Aulae  Cantuariensis  nuncupatae  Studii  Oxon'ordini  Sancti  Benedicti 
Lincoln'  dioceseos  peticionis  series  continebat,  quod  in  ipso  Studio  quoddam 

H)  Printed  for  the  first  time  from  MS.  in  Biblioth.  Lambeth.  No.  104,  folio  212. 
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Statutum  existit,  quo  cavetur  expresse,  ut  nullus  ibidem  ad  honorem  Magisterii 
in  Theologia  assumatur,  nisi  prius  rexerit  in  Artium  facilitate;  et  quod  et:am 
de  antiqua  et  approbata  consuetudine  hactenus  pacifice  observata  in  eodem 
Studio  nullus  Religiosus,  cujuscunque  ordinis  existat,  ad  regenduni  admittatur 
in  eadem  Universitate  in  Artium  facultate  preedicta;  propter  quod  ipsi  Custos 
et  Scolares,  quamvis  sint  in  primitivis  scientiis  sufficienter  instructi,  ac  alias  ad 
hoc  sufficientes  et  idonei  ad  hujusmodi  Magisterii  honorem  in  eadem  Theologia 
recipiendum,  minime  admittuntur  ibidem.  Quare  pro  parte  ipsorum  Custodis  et 
Collegii  nobis  existit  humiliter  supplicatum,  ut  providere  ipsis  super  hoc  de 
benignitate  Apostolica  dignaremur.  Nos  igitur  volentes  eosdem  Custodem  et 
Collegium  favore  prosequi,  graciose  hujusmodi  supplicationibus  inclinati,  volumus 
ac  eisdem  Custodi  et  Collegio  Apostolica  auctoritate  concedimus,  quod  Custos  et 
Scolares  dicti  Collegii  qui  sunt  et  erunt  pro  tempore,  quamvis  non  rexerint  in 
hujusmodi  Artium  facultate,  dummodo  alias  in  primitivis  scientiis  sufficienter 
fuerint  instructi,  ac  cursus  suos  fecerint  in  Theologica  facultate,  et  per  dili- 
gentem  examinationem,  juxta  morem  ipsius  Studii,  sufficientes  et  idonei  reperti 
extiterint  ad  Magisterium  recipiendum  in  eadem,  ad  hujusmodi  Magisterii 
honorem  et  docendi  licentiam  in  ipsa  Theologica  facultate  in  Studio  supradicto 
(servatis  tamen  Constitutionibus  Viennensis  Concilii  ac  felicis  recordationis 
Benedicti  Papae  XII.  predecessoris  nostri,  et  aliis  solempnitatibus  in  talibus 
consuetis)  sublato  cujuslibet  difficultatis  obstaculo  libere  admittantur,  non 
obstante  Statuto  et  consuetudine  hujusmodi,  etiamsi  juramento,  confirmatione 
Apostolica,  vel  quacunque  alia  firmitate  roborata  existat,  quae  alias  in  suo 
volumus  robore  permanere.  Nulli  ergo  omnino  hominum  liceat  hanc  paginam 
nostrae  voluntatis  et  concessionis  infringere,  vel  ei  ausu  temerario  contraire. 
Si  quis  autem  hoc  attemptare  prassumpserit,  indignationi  Omnipotentis  Dei 
et  beatorum  Petri  et  Pauli  Apostolorum  ejus  se  noverit  incureurum.  Datum 
Avenione  iv  Non.  Decembris,  pontificates  nostri  anno  quinto.  [a.d.  1375.] — 
Ex.  MS.  in  Bibl.  Lamb.  No.  104,  folio  209. 


NOTITIA  WYCLIFFIANA. 


1.  The  Wycliffe  Pedigree  at  the  College  of  Arms,  and  Whitaker's  Richmond- 
shire,  supply  the  following  notices  : — 

Robert  de  Wycliffe,  by  Kirby's  inquest  in  1272,  6  Ed.  I.,  held  12  carrucates  of  lar.C  in  Wyclif,  Thorp, 

and  Girlington. 
Roger  de  Wyclif  was  living  in  1319,  Ed.  II. 

Roger  de  Wyclif,  the  same  or  more  probably  his  =  Catharine  2  his  wife, 
son,  lies  buried  at  Wyclif  church  under  a 
brass, l  with 

John  Wyclif  of  Wyclif,  Esq.3  by  an  inquisition  William  Wyclif  of  =  Frances,  daughter  of 
post  mortem,  in  1367,  is  said  to  have  held  by  Wyclif,  Esq.  mar-  Sir  Robert  Bela- 
military  service  3  carrucates  of  land  in  Thorp-         ried  syse,  Knt. 

super-Teese. 

John  Wyclif,  armiger,  of  Wyclif,  in  co.  York,  =  Anne,  alibi  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
3  Dec.  1  Hen.  VI.  (1422):  living  in  22  Hen.  Rokesby  of  Rokesby,  Knt. 

VI.  (1444). 

After  which  the  Pedigree  is  perfect. 

2.  Tn  the  Subsidy  Rolls,  1  Ed.  III.  [a.d.  1327],  we  find  Robert  de  Wyclive 
taxed  Is.  <Sd.  at  Wyclive  cum  Gyllinge  :  in  the  Subsidy  Rolls,  6  Ed.  III.  [a.d. 
1332],  we  find  Rogerus  de  Wycliff  taxed  3s.,  and  Millo  de  Wycliff  8d.}  at 
Wycliffe  cum  Grillington. 

Eor  the  Will  of  Robertus  de  Wyclyf,  dated  Sept.  8th,  1423,  from  the  Durham 
Langley  Register,  fol.  115,  see  Testamenta  Eboracensia  (Surtees  Society). 

3.  The  following  Table  of  early  Rectors  of  Wycliffe  on  the  Tees  is  printed  in 
Dr.  Whitaker's  Richmondshire,  from  Torre's  Archdeaconry  of  Richmond. 


Instituted. 

Rector. 

Patron. 

V acant. 

2  Augt.  1362. 

7  Augt.  1363. 
7  Oct.  1369. 

17  May,  1435. 

Dns.  John  de  Clervaulx. 

Dns.  Robert  de  Wycliffe,  CI. 

Dns.  William  de  Wycliffe. 
Dns.  Henry  Hugate,  Cap. 
Dns.  William  Marshall. 
John  Forster,  Cap. 

Catharine  relicta  Rogi 

de  Wycliffe. 
Johannes  de  Wycliffe. 
Idem. 

Johannes  de  Wycliffe, 
Armiger. 

per  Mort'. 
per  Mort'. 

1 

4.  The  At/ienaum  (No.  1747,  Saturday,  April  20th,  1861,  p.  529)  supplies  the 
following  verification  of  the  Reformer's  birthplace : — 

"April  15,  1861. 

"I  have  recently  become  possessed  of  information  which  enables  me  to  make  a 
much  nearer  approach  than  has  yet  been  made,  towards  settling  the  question  con- 
cerning the^  exact  birthplace  of  our  Reformer,  John  Wycliffe.  As  I  am  not  likely 
to  be  printing  again  on  this  subject,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
deposit  this  information  in  the  Athenaum. 

"  Our  great  authority  on  this  point  is  Leland,  who  says  in  one  of  his  works,  that 
'  John  Wyclif,  hereticus,  was  born  at  Spreswel,  a  poor  village,  a  good  mile  from 
Richmont.'  ('Itinerary,'  v.  99.)  And  in  another  place,  when  speaking  of  the 
parish  of  Wycliffe,  he  writes,  'Unde  Wigclif,  hereticus,  originem  duxit.'  ('Col- 
lectanea,' tome  I.  part  ii.  p.  329.)    No  one  who  has  written  about  Wycliffe  has 

(1)  See  the  Inscription  in  Whitaker's  Richmondshire. 

(2)  The  same  who  as  relict  of  Roger  presented  Robert  de  Wycliffe  to  the  rectory,  August  1362,  and 
died  soon  after.   (See  §  3.) 

(3)  The  same  who  presented  Dominus  William  de  Wycliffe  to  the  rectory,  August  1363  ;  and  Domi- 
nus  Henry  Hugate,  August  1367.  (See  §  3.)  This  William  de  Wycliffe  was  no  doubt  the  Scholar  of 
Baliol  when  John  de  Wycliffe  was  Master.   (See  §  6,  and  page  944.) 
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been  able  to  discover  the  place  which  Leland  designates  Spreswel.  When  I  made 
my  first  inquiries  on  this  subject,  I  was  assured  by  authority  in  which  I  thought  it 
became  me  to  confide,  that  there  was  not,  and  that  there  never  had  been,  any  place 
iu  Richmoudshire  named  Spreswel.  My  conjecture  at  that  time — now  more  than 
thirty  years  since — was,  that  possibly  there  might  ha7e  been  some  house  or  place 
near  Wycliffe  which  bore  the  name  of  Spreswel  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  that 
the  Reformer  might  have  been  born  on  that  spot,  though  still  a  Wycliffe,  of  the 
family  sustaining  that  name  at  Wycliffe.  ('  Life  and  Opinions  of  Wycliffe,'  I.  233, 
Ed.  1831.)  Dr.  Whitaker,  in  his  'History  of  Richmondshire,'  fincHig  no  place 
named  Spreswel  near  Richmond,  happens  to  find  a  place  named  Hipswel  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  as  Hipswel  and  Spreswel  sound  somewhat  alike,  the  Doctor 
imagines  tha'  this  Hipswel  may  have  bpen  Leland's  Spreswel.  But,  to  me  this 
way  of  getting  out  of  a  difficulty  was  very  unsatisfactory. 

"Not  Ions:  since.  Bligh  Peacock,  Esq.  a  gentleman  in  Sunderland,  known  to  be 
fond  of  antiquities,  favoured  me  with  a  letter  statins:  that  there  is  a  spot  about 
three  miles  below  the  parish  of  Wycliffe,  called  Old  Richmond,  set  down  as  such 
in  the  local  maps,  and  which  the  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood  describe  as  more 
ancient  than  modern  Richmond  ;  and  that  at  'a  good  mile'  from  this  Richmond 
there  was,  in  the  last  century,  '  a  poor  village,'  or  chapelry,  called  Spreswel.  I 
applied  for  further  information,  and  Mr.  Peacock  sent  me  the  following  statement 
from  a  friend  : — 

" '  Spreswel,  or  Speswel,  stood  close  to  the  river  Tees,  half-a-mile  from  Wycliffe, 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  There  was  a  chapel  there,  in  which  were 
married  William  Yarker  and  Penitent  Johnson  ;  and  their  son  John  related  the 
occurrence  to  me,  his  grandson,  many  times.  The  above  couple  were  the  last 
married  there,  for  the  chapel  soon  after  fell  down.  The  ploughshare  has  since 
passed  over  its  site,  and  all  is  now  level.' 

"  The  signature  to  this  statement  is  that  of  'John  Chapman,'  a  gentleman  of 
respectable  position  in  Gainsford,  a  parish  adjoining  the  spot  called  Old  Richmond, 
and  whose  ancestors,  as  the  above  statement  indicates,  have  been  resident  in  that 
district  through  sevpral  generations. 

"Mr.  Chapman  further  states  that  Francis  Wycliffe,  who  died  at  Barnard  Castle 
Ihi  ty  years  ago,  and  who  was  the  last  descendant  of  the  Wycliffes  bearing  that 
name,  always  spoke  of  the  Reformer  as  being,  in  the  belief  of  the  Wycliffes  of 
Wycliffe,  a  member  of  their  family,  and  as  born  at  Spreswel. 

"  So  at  last  we  come  upon  Leland's  '  Spreswel,  a  poor  village,  a  good  mile  from 
Richmont,'  and  we  Mod  this  Spreswel  still  marked  bj-  local  and  family  tradition  as 
the  birthplace  of  Wycliffe.  Dr.  Whitaker's  fancy  about  Hipswel  turns  out  to  be, 
what  I  always  supposed,  one  of  those  bits  of  etymological  ingenuity  by  which 
antiquaries  and  historians  have  been  so  often  led  astray  ;  and  my  old  conjecture, 
which  supposed  the  Reformer  to  have  been  of  the  Wyciiffe  family  at  Wycliffe,  aud 
still  to  have  been  born  at  some  place  in  the  neighbourhood  then  known  by  the  name 
of  Spreswel,  comes  to  be  a  conjecture  singularly  verified  by  fact.  Modern  Rich- 
mond is  ten  miles  from  Wycliffe,  Hipswel  is  still  more  distant.  The  extinct 
Spreswel  was  not  half-a-mile  from  it. 

"Robert  Vatjghan." 

5.  In  Merton  College  it  appears  from  the  Compotus  of  Richard  Byllingharn, 
who  was  Bursar  from  the  Annunciation  to  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  in 
30  Ed.  III.,  that  one  Wyklif  was  Seneschal  or  Steward  for  the  week  in  which 
Ascension  Day  fell  (i.  e.  June  2d,  1356,  by  Nicolas's  Tables) ;  which  will  account 
for  the  sum  received  by  him  from  the  Bursar  for  the  Eellows'  commons  that  week 
being  above  the  average ;  "  Wyklif  iiiju.  viii8.  vd.  obm. — pro  festo  facto  in  die 
Ascensionis  pro  xviii.  extraneis."  He  must  have  been  a  Pellow,  and  of  some 
standing.  The  Catalogues  of  Fellows  of  that  date  are  not  authentic,  and  were 
probably  made  up  in  Elizabeth's  reign  from  Bursars'  Rolls  and  other  such  docu- 
ments. In  the  oldest,  Catalogue  John  Wyclif  appears,  and  no  other.  On  the 
same  Roll  with  Wyklif  appears  the  name  of  Benger,  of  course  another  Fellow. 
Benger's  name  appears  once  more  as  a  Seneschal  of  the  week  in  34  Ed.  III., 
1360-1.  His  Christian  name  is  not  stated:  in  fact,  the  weekly  Seneschals 
seldom  have  their  Christian  names  attached.  For  this  information  the  Editor  is 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Hobhouse,  formerly  Fellow  of  Merton, 
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and  since  bishop  of  Nelson  in  New  Zealand.  Richard  Benger  was  one  of 
Wyclif's  "  consortes  "  in  the  affair  of  Canterbury  Hall,  and  acted  as  proctor  for 
his  party  at  the  Court  of  Rome.  (See  page  930.)  Wood,  Wharton,  Tanner,  and 
Barlow,  all  say  that  the  Reformer  began  his  studies  at  Merton. 

6.  In  Baliol  College,  from  Carta  No.  34  in  pyxide  Mickle  Benton  it  appears, 
that  Robert  de  Derby  was  Master  of  Baliol  Nov.  20th,  1356  :  in  the  same  pyxis  is 
another  Carta,  which  represents  <:Mag.  Joh.  de  Wiclif "  as  "procurator  magi,  et 
scholarium"  "  die  Lunse  in  fest.  Natal.  Dni.  Edw.  III.  34,"  i.e.  Monday,  Dec.  28th, 
1360.  The  presumption  is,  that  John  de  Wiclif  was  then  Master  of  Baliol  ;  for  in 
pyxicte  Abbotsley,  Nos.  9 — 13,  are  five  Cartas  relating  to  a  vacancy  in  the  living  of 
Abbotsley,  in  one  of  which  (Carta  10),  dated  April  9th,  1361,  the  "  Scholares"  of 
Baliol  (among  whom  appears  one  William  de  Wycliff)  present  "  Johnes  de  Wycliff 
Magis'er  sive  Custos  Collegii  vel  Aulas  de  Balliolo,  suburb.  Oxon."  to  the  rectory 
of  Abbotsley,  and  appoint  him  their  "  procurator  "  for  taking  possession  of  the 
living.  From  another  Carta  it  appears  that  he  went  to  the  spot,  rang  the  bells, 
and  performed  all  things  usual  at  the  induction  of  a  clergyman ;  and  the  Gynwell 
Register,  folio  367,  states  that,  he  presented  himself  before  the  bishop  of  Lincoln 
as  "  Custos  sive  Magister  Aulas  de  Baliolo,"  and  exhibited  the  Pope's  Bull  for  the 
appropriation  of  Abbotsley  to  Baliol,  in  July  1361.  The  same  Register,  folio  123, 
shows  that  he  was  instituted  to  thr  rectory  of  Fylingham  May  14th3  1361,  on  the 
presentation  of  the  Master  and  Scholars  of  Baliol,  at  which  time  we  know  that 
he  was  Master  from  the  Abbotsley  transaction.  From  Carta  28  in  pyxide  Sti. 
Laurentii  in  Judaismo  it  appears  that  John  Hugate  was  Master  of  Baliol  in  1366. 
The  mention  above  (§  3)  of  Henry  Hugate,  as  presented  by  John  de  Wyclif  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Wyclif  on  the  Tees,  shows  a  connexion  or  friendship  between  the  Wyclifs  and 
the  Hugates;  and  that  John  Hugate  succeeded  John  de  Wyclif  in  the  Mastership 
collaterally  proves  that  John  Wyclif  of  Baliol  belonged  to  the  family  on  the  Tees. 
— From  No.  12  of  the  Abbotsley  Cartse  it  appears,  that,  William  de  Kingston  was 
Wycliff 's  immediate  predecessor  in  the  mastership  of  Baliol. 

7.  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  was  at  first  a  house  in  which  three  or  four  students 
in  theology,  with  the  name  of  "scholars,"  answering  to  the  modern  "fellows," 
found  a  poor  subsistence.  There  is  no  list  extant  of  original  entrances  in  1340; 
but  the  Bursar's  Compotifor  1347,1350,  and  for  most  years  after  that,  are  extant, 
wholly  or  in  part.  This  series  has  been  very  carefully  examined  by  an  antiquary 
of  the  last  century,  and  more  recently  in  the  year  1853:  from  these  it  appears  that 
there  were  usually  four  sets  of  rooms  let  in  the  College,  evidently  not  always  to 
members  of  the  College.  On  these  rolls  we  find  mentioned  not  only  John  Wyclif, 
but  also  John  de  Trevysa  and  Nicholas  Herford,  known  friends  of  the  Reformer; 
and  (what,  is  very  important)  William  Middleworth  and  William  Selby,  two  of  the 
three  "consortes"  of  John  Wyclif  in  the  affair  of  Canterbury  Hall.  (See  above, 
p.  930.)  The  following  extracts  from  these  "Compoti,"  never  before  made 
public,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

1363  ("  ab  8°  die  Oct.  1363  ad  19  Oct.  1364  ").  "  Item  duobus  operariis  circa 
earner  am  Wiclif  per  quatuor  dies  iii*." 

1365  ("a  21°  Martii,  1365,  usque  ad  26  Sept.  1366").  "Item  de  duobus 
annis  de  camera  Wycljve  xls ." 

1369.  Heading,  "Compotus  Mag.  Joh  Trevysa  a  5  Maii  ad  29  Sept.  1369.' 
Middltvworthy,  Herford,  and  Trevysa  are  all  Fellows  this  year. 

1369-72  (from  Sept.  to  Sept.).  The  same  three  are  Fellows  during  these 
three  years. 

1373-  4  (fiom  Sept.  to  Sept.).  The  same  three  are  Fellows.  Treviza's 
chamber  repaired.    His  name  is  spelt  two  ways  on  this  roll. 

1374-  5  (from  Sept.  to  Sept.).  Heford  (sic)  and  Middei worth  are  now 
acting  as  Bursars,  with  two  others.  Middelworth  and  another  go  to  London  on 
College  business. 

"Item  pro  stramine  ad  co-operiendam  latrinam  Wyclyf  iis.  Item  mulieii 
trahenti  idem  iiijc?.  Item  de  xvd.  solutis  co-operienti  latriuam  Wyclif.  Item  de 
Id.  obm.  pro  nouschyn1  ad  eandem.     Item  pro  lateribus  et  clavis  ad  idem 

(1)  Nouschyn  probably  means  a  door-fastening:  s^-e  Da  Cange,  vv.  Nochia  and  Nusca;  and 
Schilter's  Gloss.  Teuton,  in  v.  Nuosci,  where  it  appears  that  Nusihin  (Tent.)  means  Fibula,  a  clasp 
or  buckle. 
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opus  vu/.    Bern  de  xd.  solutis  uni  tegulatori  super  latrinam  Wyclif."  Among  the 
"  Pensiones  "  we  have,  "  Item  pro  camera  Mag.  Joh.  Wiclif  xxs." 
1378-9  (July  to  July).    Middelworth  is  Eellow. 

1380  (beginning  Aug.  2).    For  chamber  rent  we  find  these  entries  : — 

"  Pro  pensione  Selby  xxs. 
Pro  pensione  Wiclif  xxs." 

1381  ("a  festo  S.  Dionysii,  1381,  ad  F.  Circumcisionis,  1382"),  payment  to 
Willielmo  Middelwrye  as  a  Fellow. 

1385.  "Item  pro  expensis  prsepositi  et  Medulworth  London  ante  festum 
Natalis  Domini  nili.  x\xs.  vid.  ob."  (N.B. — Middleworth  is  not  a  Fellow  this 
year.)  "Item  pro  brevibns  pro  Trevisa  et  Trevet  xxd."  "  Item  pro  brevibus 
contra  Trevisa  xxd.  in  festo  Joh.  Bapt."  Among  the  "Pensiones  camerarum" 
we  have  "  Item  rec.  de  M.  Willielmo  Selby  pro  duobus  annis  xxs."  "  Item  de 
M.  Willielmo  Medulworth  xiiis.  iiij^." 

1386  (November).  "Item  tectoribus  pro  Camera  Selby  et  pro  latrina  ixd." 
Selby  is  again  mentioned  among  the  "Pensiones  camerarum." 

"Item  rec.  de  M.  Joh.  Trevisa  uili.  viz.  iiii  marc,  pro  pensione  camerae  suse 
de  quatuor  annis  prsecedentibus,  et  vis.  viijc?.  ad  satisfaciendum  pro  brevibus 
contra  ipsum  impetratis." 

1388.    Selby  again  pays  chamber  rent. 

1392-3.  A  man  is  sent  to  Lincoln  "  pro  testamento  Willielmi  Selby  ex  prse- 
cepto  prsepositi."  Johannes  Trevisa  pays  xx.s.  "  per  manus  Cowby  servieutis  sui," 
part  of  an  old  debt :  he  was,  therefore,  no  longer  resident. 

1394-  5  ("a  festo  transl.  S.  Thomse  episc.  1394,"  to  the  same  in  1395).  John 
Treviza  pays  "xxs.  de  antiqua  obligatione  sua."  " Item  de  Mag.  Will.  Middelvord 
pro  magnis  concordantiis1  mli.  xiiis.  in\d"  Middelword  makes  a  donation  "ad 
dorsarium2  Aulas." 

1395-  6.    John  Trevisa  pays  room  rent  "  pro  anno  Regis  xviii0."  [1394-5 J. 
1398  9.    John  Trevisa  pays  part  of  an  old  debt.  , 

The  above  Extracts  have  been  made  from  the  Bursars  Bolls,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  them  from  1347  to  1400,  omitting  1348,  1349  ;  and  the  Editor 
is  much  indebted  to  the  present  archbishop  of  York,  for  his  kindness  in  copying  aud 
transmitting  them  when  Fellow,  Tutor,  and  Bursar  of  Queen's  College. 

The  John  Wy cliff  here  mentioned,  closely  connected  as  he  was  with  Trevisa 
and  Herford,  Selby  and  Middleworth,  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  have  been  both 
the  Reformer  and  the  Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall.  It  seems  fair  to  conclude 
also,  that  he  was  the  same  with  the  John  de  Wycliff  of  Baliol,  who  probably, 
after  vacating  the  Mastership  in  consequence  of  accepting  the  rectory  of  Fyling- 
ham,  resided  some  time  on  his  benefice,  then  returned  to  Oxford  about  Christmas 
1363,  and  resided  at  Queen's  for  two  years,  not  as  a  Eellow,  but  as  a  Divinity 
Student,  maintaining  himself  on  his  lectory.  This  account  would  synchronise 
with  the  above  Extracts,  and  with  the  appointment  to  the  Wardeuship  of 
Canterbury  Hall  in  Dec.  1365.  It,  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  both  the  Warden 
of  Merton  and  the  Master  and  Scholars  of  Baliol  had  given  messuages  in  Oxford 
towards  Islep's  infant  foundation  (see  Document  VI.  above),  whicti  would  be  an 
additional  recommendation  of  the  Wycliff  of  Merton  and  Baliol  to  Islep's  favour. 

8.  From  the  Bokyngham  (Lincoln)  Register,  Memoranda,  folio  56,  we  learn  that 
John  de  Wycleve,  rector  of  Eylingham,  obtained,  April  13th,  1368,  a  licence  of 
non-residence  for  two  years  "insistendo  lirerarum  studio  in  Universitate  Oxon. ;" 
and  from  the  same  Register,  folio  419,  it  appears  that  Nov.  12th  following  he 
exchanged  Eylingham  for  Ludgertdiall,  on  the  presentation  of  "  Erater  Johannes 
de  Pavely,  Prior  Hospitalis  Johannis  Jerusalem  in  Anglia."  It  appears  from  the 
s^me  Register  that  Wycliffe  was  still  rector  of  Ludgersiiall  Nov.  11th,  1371 ;  aud 
that,  Wiliiam  Neubdld  was  rector  May  29th,  1376.    See  also  p.  946,  infra. 

9.  In  the  Patent  Rolls,  48  Ed.  III.  p.  1,  m.  23,  and  the  Privy  Seals,  48  Ed.  III., 
we  find  a  grant  of  royal  letters  presenting  "dilectum  clericum  nostrum  Johanuem 
de  Wyclif  to  the  rectory  of  Lutterwort  h,  dated  Shene  "  vii.  die  Aprilis,  anno 


(•1)  I'robably  the  Concordantia  Magnce  of  Hugo  de  S.  Caro  is  meant,  as  presented  by  Middleworth 
to  the  College  Library.  (2)  Dortari'tin  nipans  a  curtain  (Adelung's  Glossary). 
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regni  quadragesirno  octavo,"  1374.  He  went  shortly  after  on  an  embassy  to  treat 
with  the  Pope's  envoys  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders  (Rymer's  Fcedera,  vii.  41):  in  the 
Exchequer  account,  given  in  by  Wycliffe,  he  acknowledges  having  received  60/.  for 
his  expenses  July  31st,  anno  Regis  48  :  the  charges  were,  at,  20s.  per  diem  from 
July  27th,  the  day  on  which  he  set  out.  from  London,  to  Sept.  14tb,  t*«e  day  on 
which  he  returned,  50/. ;  the  passage  both  ways,  21.  2s.  3d. ;  total,  52/.  2s.  3d.  He 
is  called  Prebendary  of  Aust,  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Westbury,  diocese  of 
Worcester,  about  July  13th,  1375,  and  is  stated  to  have  had  royal  let'ers,  "per 
breve  de  privato  sigillo,"  ratifying  his  appointment,  dated  Nov.  6th,  Pat.  Rolls, 
49  Ed.  III.  p.  1.  m.  8  :  there  is  no  notice  of  it,  however,  among  the  Privy  Seals, 
and  another  person  was  appointed  to  the  same  prebend  Nov.  18th,  Pat.  Roils, 
49  Ed.  III.  p.  2,  m.  11. 

10.  A  correspondent  of  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  in  1841,  "  W.  C."1  (see 
"Gent's  Mag./'  N.  S.  vol.  xyi.  pp.  146,  378,  591,  605;  xvii.  pp.  234,  388), 
discovered  the  following  entries  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Registers  at  Lambeth, 
relative  to  one  John  de  Whytecly  ve : — 

"  xij  Kal.  Augusti  anno  Domini  supradicto  [1361]  dominus  Simon  Dei  gratia 
Cantuar'  archiepiscopus  apud  Maghef'eld  contulit  vicaiiam  ecclesise  parochialis 
de  Maghefeld  predicto,  vacantem  per  mortem  domini  Radulphi  Buker  de  Seven- 
oakes  ultimi  vicarii  ejusdem  et  ad  suam  coilacionem  spect  aitem,  domino  Johanni 
de  Whyteclyve  presbytero,  efc  ipsum  vicarium  instituit  in  eadem  cum  onere  residendi 
in  ea :  ad  quod  faciendum  juramentum  prsestitit  corporate  juxta  formam  constitu- 
tions Othonis  et  Ottoboni,  &c.  et  statim  Ricardus  Wodeland  nomine  decani  de 
Southmallyng  induxit  eum  in  corporalem  possessionem  ejusdem  vicarise,  prsesentibus 
in  collacione  discretis  viris  Magistro  Ricardo  de  Warmington  auditore,  Johanne 
de  Barton  secretario  nostro,  prsesentibusque  in  inductione  ( odem  Magistro  Ricardo 
auditore,  et  Magistris  Roberto  de  Spaldyng  et  Michaele  de  Heynton  presbyteris." 
(Ex  Registro  Islep,  folio  287  b.) 

"John  Whyteclyve,"  vicar  of  Mayfield,  is  also  mentioned  in  the  will  of  John 
Watford,  rector  of  Snargate,  Kent,  proved  6  Id.  (8)  September,  1368  (Reg. 
Wyttlesey,  fol.  1 37) :  "Item  lego  domino  Johanni  Whyteclv  ve  vicario  de  Maghefeld 
v  marcas  ad  celebrandum  pro  anima  mea."  He  is  also  appointed  co-executor,  and 
in  the  probate  co-administrator,  with  Walter  Dautry,  rector  of  Retherfeld,  the 
next  parish  to  May  field. 

"  Quintodecimo  Kal.  Januani  auno  Domini  supradicto  (December  18th,  1380) 
apud  Aumberle  venerabilis  in  Christo  pater  dominus  Willielmus,  Dei  gratia  Cices- 
trensis  episcopus,  vice  mandato  et  auctoritate  nostris  sibi  per  nos  in  hac  parte 
commissis  de  data  apud  Lambeth  xiiij  die  mensis  Decembris  anno  Domini  predicto, 
domino  Simoni  Russell  presbytero  vicariam  Ecclesise  pamchialis  de  Maghefeld, 
decanatus  de  Southmallyng,  nustrorum  patronatus  et  jurisdictionis  immediatae,  per 
resignationem  domini  Johannis  Whiteclyoe  presbyteri,  ultimi  vicarii  ibidem,  (ex 
causa  permutationis  de  dicta  vicaria  cum  ecdesia  parochiali  de  Horstedkaynes 
Cicestr.  dioc.  quam  idem  dominus  Simon  primilus  obtinebat,  ex  certis  causis  et 
legitimis  per  eundem  venerabilem  patrem  auditis  examinatis  discussis  et  approbatis 
in  manus  ejusdem  factee  et  per  ipsum  admissse;  vacantem,  et  ad  coilacionem 
domini  pleno  jure  spectantem,  contulit,  &c."    (Ex  Registro  Sudbury,  folio  134  a) 

John  JVhytcliff's  will  appears  in  the  Courtney  Register,  folio  207,  made  Nov. 
12t,h,  and  proved  Nov.  21st,  1383  :  it  describes  him  jiot  only  as  rector  of 
Horstedkaynes,  but  also  as  prebendary  of  Chichester.  He  directs  his  body  to  be 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  at  Maidstone.  The 
Registers  of  Chichester  Cathedral  do  not  commence  till  1396,  and  the  date  of  his 
collation  to  the  prebend  cannot  be  ascertained. 

"W.  C."  contends  that  it  was  this  individual,  and  not  the  Reformer,  whom 
Islep  appointed  Warden  of  his  new  foundation  of  Canterbury  Hall,  Oxford  ;  and 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  this  opinion.  It  would  be  quite  natural  that 
archbishop  Islep,  after  four  years'  favourable  experience  of  him  at  Mayfield, 
should  select  him  for  Warden  of  his  new  Hall.  Archbishop  Parker  states  in  his 
"  Antiqu.  Brit.  Ecclesise,"  that  Islep  gave  the  rectories  of  Mayfield  and  Pageham 
to  Canterbury  Hall ;  though  only  the  latter  was  actually  conveyed  (see  p.  929). 

(1)  The  late  William  Courthope,  Esq.  of  the  College  of  Arras. 
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"  W.  C."  also  alleges,  that  neither  the  Reformer  himself,  nor  his  great  adver- 
sary Walden,  nor  Walsingham,  nor  Knyghton,  full  of  ill-will  and  invective  as 
their  writings  are  against  the  Reformer,  once  mentions  his  ejection  from  the 
Wardenship. 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  set  aside  the  tradition  that  the  Reformer  was  the 
Warden  of  Islep's  Hali.  William  Woodford,  in  his  lectures  at  the  Grey  Friars, 
of  which  he  was  a  monk,  preparatory  to  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  June  10, 
1381, 1  says  distinctly: — "Et  bsec  contra  religiosos  insania  generata  est  ex 
corrupcione.  Nam  priusqunm  per  religiosos  possessionatos  et  praelatos  ex- 
pulsus  fuerat  de  aula  monachorum  Cantuarise,  nichil  contra  possessionatos 
attemptavit,  quod  esset  alicujus  ponderis  ;  et  priusquam  per  religiosos  mendicantes 
reprovatus  fuit  publice  de  heresibus  de  sacrameuto  aUaris,  nichil  contra  eos 
attemptavit,  sed  posterius  multipliciter  eos  diffamavit;  ita  quod  doctrinae  suee 
malse  et  infest  se  contra  religiosos  et  possessionatos  et  mendicantes  generata3: 
fnerunt  ex  putrefactionibus  er  melancholiis."  {Septuaginta  duo  Quastiones  de 
Sacramento  Euekaristue,  MS.  Harl.  31,  fol.  31.)  We  may  add  the  following  : 
"  Wiclif  studuit  in  collegio  Cantuar. :  et  mdutus  russeta  veste  longanudis  pedibus 
incedebat."  {Ex  Chronico  incerti  auctoris,  cited  in  Leland's  Collect,  ii.  409.)  The 
monk  of  St.  Alban's,  whom  Eoxe  cites,2  might  have  derived  his  information  from 
his  own  Society,  the  abbot  of  which  was  one  of  th»  persons  appointed  by  the  Pope 
to  eject  Wyclif  and  his  companions.  (See  page  930.)  Some  positive  evidence  on 
the  other  side  seems  wanting,  to  outweigh  this  testimony.  Woodford's  statement 
moreover  is  the  more  entitled  to  credit,  as  Selby  and  Middleworth  and  John 
Wycliffe  himself  were  still  surviving,  and  a  host  of  witnesses  would  have  been  able 
at  once  to  contradict  the  friar,  bad  he  been  mistaken  in  connecting  the  Reformer  with 
Canterbury  Hall. — The  Reformer's  bold  defence  of  the  King  versus  the  Pope  in 
1367,  while  the  cause  was  yet  pending  in  the  papal  court,  in  proportion  as  it  seems 
impolitic,  would  serve  the  more  to  prove  the  depth  of  his  convictions  and  the  straight- 
forwardness of  his  character.  And,  after  all,  his  ejectment  prob-tbly  strengthened 
his  interest  at  Court,  and  would,  in  that  case,  be  no  matter  of  regret. — Stephen  of 
Birchington  says  that  Islep  gave  Ivechurch  not  Mayfield  to  his  new  Hall,  and  so 
contradicts  Parker.  But,  anyhow,  archbishop  Parker  makes  the  Reformer  the 
Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall:  "In  eo  turn  Collegio  educatus  est  Johannes  Wickliflv,  de 
quo  deincepspluradicenda sunt.  Is  summa  opeMonachis  restitit.  Sed archiepiscopi 
potent  ia  et  Papae  ad  quern  appellaturn  erat  gratia  Monachi  superiores  in  causa 
fuerunt,  quibus  seculares  Clerici  cedere  coacti  sunt."  (Ed.  Hanovise,  1605,  p.  249.) 
— The  vicar  of  Mayfield  was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  expressly  cum  onere  residendi 
in  ed;  and  we  find  no  licence  of  non-residence,  nor  resignation  and  re-appointment 
to  the  vicarage,  in  the  Register,  though  in  folio  246  of  the  Courtney  Register  we 
find  no  less  than  three  appointments  to  the  vicarage  of  Mayfield  in  about  two 
months. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  name  of  the  Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Reformer  is  always  spelt  with  the  first  syllable  Wy  or  Wi. 
Whereas  the  vicar  of  Mayfield's  name  in  four  different  Registers  is  with  a  radical  t 
in  the  first  syllable,  Whyte,  White,  and  Whyt,  suggesting  the  idea  of  his  being  a  native 
of  one  of  the  numerous  WhiteclhTs,  so  called  from  some  white  rock  in  the  locality. 
A  portion  of  the  parish  of  Sevenoaks  was  called  Whytclyff,  and  belonged  at  that 
time  to  the  See  of  Canterbury.  (See  Hasted's  Kent,  tome  i.  pp.  341,  342.) 
Accordingly  we  find  an  appointment  in  the  Wyttlesey  Register  (folio  66  b)  to  the 
C!  Balliva  de  Whytclyff."  It  is  curious  that  John  de  WhytclyfFs  predecessor  in 
the  vicarage  of  Mayfield  was  Radulphus  Baker  de  Sevenoakes :  and  he  himself 
may  have  been  a  native  of  the  Whytclyff  portion  of  the  same  parish,  and  so  have 
come  under  the  notice  and  patronage  of  Islep. 

The  Abbotsley  documents  at  Baliol  show  that  the  Society  then  consisted  of 
.  "discreti  viri  Magister  Johannes  de  Wykclyffe  (Wycliffe,  Wvclyff,  orWycliff), 
domini  Hugo  de  Wakfeld,  Johannes  de  Hugate,  Johannes  de  Prestwold,  Rogerus 
de  Grisburgh,  Willielmus  Alavn,  Thomas  de  Lincolnta,  W7illielmus  de  Wykclyffe 
(or  Wvcliff ),  llicardus  de  Assewell,  Johannes  Bridd,  et  Hugo  de  Felton,  clerici 

(1)  See  Shirley's  "  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum,"  p.  .'517,  note. 

(2)  See  before",  page  7i)7  of  this  volume,  line  G. 
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Universitatis  Oxon\  Eboracensis,  Lincoln'.  London'.  Dunelm'.  dioc,"  who  ap- 
pointed "  dilectnm  sibi  in  Christo  Magistrum  Jobannem  de  Wykclyffe  magistrum 
sive  custodem  Collegii  predicti"  as  "  procnratorera  sunm  verum  et  legitimum," 
to  take  possession  of  Abbotsley  in  the  name  of  the  College.  The  distinction 
between  Magister  and  Dominus  in  the  above  extract  refers  to  the  M.A.  and  B.A 
degrees;1  and  suggests  another  pretty  decisive  proof  that  the  Warden  of  Canter 
bury  Hall  was  a  different  individual  from  the  vicar  of  Mayfield.  Tor  the  Warden 
in  his  appointment  by  Islep,  in  his  removal  by  Langham,  and  in  the  papal  pro- 
cess, is  always  styled  Magister,  save  that  his  opponents  in  the  suit  cunningly 
drop  the  prefix,  knowing  that  friar  Wodehull's  want  of  the  M.A.  degree  dis- 
qualified him  for  the  Wardenship  according  to  the  University  Statutes.  Whereas 
Johannes  de  Whyteclyve,  vicar  of  Mayfield,  in  all  the  four  archiepiscopal  Registers 
in  which  he  is  mentioned,  is  invariably  styled  dominus  to  his  dying  day,  and  even 
in  the  probate  of  his  will ;  which  proves  that  he  never  attained  the  M.A.  degree, 
if  ever  he  took  any  academic  degree  at  all.  He  was  an  ordinary  man,  who  owed 
his  promotion  to  some  accidental  circumstances,  as  already  hinted. — The  same  distinc- 
tion also  suggests  a  reason,  why  Wyclif  of  Merton  was  elected  Master  of  Baliol,  viz. 
that  Baliol  had  not  then  a  single  M.A.  among  its  resident  members,  and  would 
be  proud  to  have  a  man  of  Wycliffe's  reputation  at  their  head. 

Though  the  Reformer  could  well  afford  to  be  calm  under  his  defeat,  yet  it  is  not 
true  that  he  nowhere  in  his  writings  alludes  to  the  subject,  as  "  W.  C."  affirms. 
In  the  following  passage  from  his  "  De  Ecclesia,"  cap.  ]5  (MS.  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna,  Denis  ccccv.  fol.  180  v°),  he  quotes  the  "  familiare  exemplum" 
(as  he  calls  it)  of  Canterbury  Hall  as  a  warning  to  those  who  might  wish  to 
devote  their  property  to  pious  uses,  that  unless  due  precautions  were  taken 
their  pious  intentions  might  be  frustrated :  "  Homo  potest  facere  nedum  bonum 
de  genere,  sed  bene  moraliter ;  et  tamen  cum  hoc  et  in  hoc  peccare  venialiter, 
ut  ista  pars  habet  dicere  in  familiari  exemplo.  Nam  dominus  Symon  Hyslep, 
archiepiscopus  Cantuariensis,  fundavit  unum  Collegium  in  Oxonia  plus  pia  in- 
tentione,  ut  evidentius  creditur,  quam  de  fundatione  cujuscunque  abbatise  in 
Anglia,  et  ordinavit  quod  in  ea  sub  forma  laudabili  studeant  ad  utilitatem  ecclesise 
puri  clerici  sseculares ;  quod  et  factum  est.  Et  turn  ipso  mortuo,  simoniace  cum 
commentis  mendacii2  eversum  est  tam  pii  patroni  propositum,  et  illis  expulsis 
pauci  alii,  non  egentes  sed  divitiis  affluentes;  contra  decretum  captum  ex  dictis 
B.  Hieronymi  xii.  qu.  2,  '  Gloria  episcopi  est  pauperum  opibus  providere :  igno- 
minia  sacerdotis  est  propriis  studere  divitiis.'  Et  cum  prsetextu  illius  facti 
sophistici,  '  Episcopus  et  suum  capitulum  sunt  una  persona,  a  qua  non  licet 
alienare  bona  illius  ecclesise,'  ista  persona  vindicat  bona  illius  collegii  proprietarie 
possidere.  Unde  consulendum  videtur  domino  Wyntoniensi  ut  caveat  hanc 
cautelam.  Credo  autem  quod  dictus  Symon  peccavit  fundando  dictum  collegium,3 
sed  non  tantum  quantum  Anti-Symon  qui  ipsum  dissolverat."  "  Erom  this  case," 
Wycliffe  says,  "my  lord  of  Winchester  sees  fit  to  protect  himself  against  excep- 
tion in  this  form."  Wykham  founded  New  College  in  1579,  ten  years  after  the 
Canterbury  Hall  case  had  been  settled.  Wycliffe's  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  the  affair  after  that  lapse  of  time,  and  the  terms  in  which  he  con- 
demns the  papal  verdict,  are  just  such  as  might  have  been  expected  on  the  sup- 
position that  he  himself  had  been  the  victim.  See  British  Quarterly  Review, 
vol.  28,  pp.  388—391. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  view  given  after  the  Queen's  College  Extracts,  while  it 
is  supported  by  old  tradition,  seems  the  more  probable.  When  we  consider  the 
troublesome  temper  of  Wodehull,  and  the  antipathy  of  the  Reformer  to  the 
Regulars,  and  the  credit  which  he  had  gained  with  the  University  in  his  public 
controversy  with  them  in  1360,  and  his  peculiar  qualifications  as  a  theologian  for 
carrying  out  Islep's  intentions  in  founding  the  new  Hall,  we  must  allow  it  to 
be  a  natural  thing  for  Islep  to  confer  the  appointment  on  him,  and.  for  Wyclif  to 
accept  it.    We  may  add,  that  the  peculiar  terms  in  which  Islep  describes  Wyclif 

(1)  For  a  similar  distinction  between  Magister  and  Dominus  see  above,  vol.  i.  Foxe's  Life,  p.  5,  note. 

(2)  Referring  to  the  false  allegations  of  archbishop  Langham  and  the  monks  :  vide  supra,  p.  928, 
note  (1). 

(3)  Not  that  he  erred  in  the  fact  of  founding  the  Hall,  which  Wycliffe  commends,  but  in  allowing 
the  grasping  Regulars  any  control  over  it. 
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6s  '*  m  artibus  Magistratum "  (see  Document  IX.)  seem  to  imply  that  he  was 
appointed  out  of  regard  to  the  University  Statutes,  which  were  violated  by 
Wodehull's  obtaining  his  D.D.  degree,  without  having  graduated  in  Arts.  When 
he  came  forward  in  1367  as  "  particulars  regis  clericus,"  to  defend  the  Xing 
against  the-  Pope's  claim  of  tribute,  he  mentions  the  danger  to  which  he  thereby 
exposed  himself  "ab  ecclesiasticis  beneficiis  privari"  (Lewis,  p.  365);  which 
exactly  suits  the  man  who  was  Rector  of  Eylingham  and  Warden  of  Canterbury 
Hall,  but  whose  right  to  the  latter  preferment  was  then  under  discussion  in  the 
Pope's  court.  As  his  sentiments  and  character  became  developed,  his  bishop  may 
have  troubled  him  about  -his  non-residence  at  Pylingham,  which  he  was  obliged  at 
length  to  pay  for  in  the  shape  of  a  licence,  and  afterwards  by  exchanging 
Pvlingham  for  the  less  valuable  living  of  Ludgershall,  so  as  to  get  within  an  easy 
distance  of  Oxford.  There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  his  writings,  which  perhaps 
describes  his  own  case  : — "  Also  if  such  Curates  ben  stirred  to  gone  learn  God's 
Law,  and  teach  their  Parishens  the  Gospel,  commonly  they  shullen  get  no  leave 
of  Bishops  but  for  Gold ;  and  when  they  shullen  most  profit  in  their  Learning, 
then  shullen  they  be  clepid  home  at  the  Prelates'  will."  ("  Why  poor  Priests 
have  no  Benefices,"  Lewis,  p.  294.) 

11.  Another  correspondent  of  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  (in  the  No.  for  August 
1844)  produces  apparent  evidence  from  the  will  of  William  de  Askeby,  archdeacon 
of  Northampton,  dated  London,  Nov.  11th,  proved  13  Kal.  Jan.  (20  Dec.)  1371 
(Reg.  Wyttlesey,  f.  119  b))  that  there  was  a  third  contemporary  clergyman  John 
Wyclif;  for  the  testator  leaves  a  bequest  of  "100s.  vel  unam  robam  meliorem 
Magistro  Johanni  de  Wyclif,  rectori  ecclesise  de  Lekehamstede,"  Bucks,  diocese 
of  Lincoln,  and  appoints  "  Magistrum  Johannem  de  Wyclif,  rectorem  ecclesise  de 
Ludgersale,"  co-executor  with  John  de  Swynestede,  Matthew  de  Merston,  Robert, 
rector  of  Abyngton,  and  Hugo  de  Whiteacre :  the  rector  of  Ludgersale  is  also 
appointed  in  the  probate  co-administrator  with  Hugo  de  Whiteacre. 

This  evidence  however,  on  examination,  turns  out  to  be  fallacious;  for  the 
Bokyngham  Register  shows,  that  John  de  Barton  was  instituted  rector  of  Leke- 
hamstede, Oct.  1,  1361,  on  Hugh  Chastillon's  presentation,  and  exchanged  it  for 
Bernoldby,  co.  Lincoln,  1375  :  also  that  John  d' Autre  was  instituted  to  the 
rectory  of  Lekehamstede,  July  2d,  1375,  on  John  Barton's  resigaation,  on  the 
presentation  of  Sir  Hugh  Chastillon,  Knt.  The  archdeacon  of  Northampton, 
from  whose  testament  the  proof  of  John  Wickliffe's  rectorship  is  brought,  seems, 
when  he  made  it,  to  have  been  near  his  end  ;  for  he  was  then  (Nov.  11th)  in 
London,  where  the  will  was  proved  Dec.  20th ;  and  we  can  easily  imagine  him  to 
have  dictated  Lekehamstede  by  a  momentary  inadvertence  or  failure  of  memory. 
The  party  drawing  the  will  wrote  as  he  was  instructed,  without  even  a  suspicion 
of  error ;  but  it  is  singular  that  there  is  a  tick  in  the  margin  of  the  Lambeth 
Register  against  "  Lekehamstead,"  apparently  hinting  some  error.  The  will, 
however,  in  this  state  was  sent  to  Stowe  Park,  and  proved  there  Jan.  5th  following, 
and  is  so  entered  in  the  Bokyngham  Register,  folio  101. 
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